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ORGAN  ('Ojiyfij'ov,  Gr.,  6rganwn,  Lat,  an  instrument),  | 
the  noblest  of  musical  instruments,  whether  considcrtii  in  j 
r«gnnl  to  Uie  grandeur  and  licauty  of  its  soundi,  the  varit'ty  I 
i)f  iN  pi)wer»,  or  the  sacreil  purposes  to  winch  it  is  usually  | 
•ietitialed.    It  consMts  of  a  vast  number  of  metallic  and 
wooden  pipes,  divided  into  different  ttopt,  the  wind  being 
admitted  into  the  pipes  from  a  bellows,  and  is  played  on  bv 
means  of  a  key-board.   The  machinery  of  an  organ,  wbiflb 
ia  tatber  complicated  and  exceedingly  ounoust  baa  bsw  de- 
acribed  in  the  ptec«diiig  article. 

Originatljf  urn  wmAorranum  had  a  rmj  tttonaive  mean- 
ing,  and  Ngtiilied  nea^y  everv  kind  of  itutniment.  for 
whatever  purpose  employed.  By  degrees  it  was  confined 
to  inslrumenu  of  music;  afterwards  it  was  applied  onl^ 
to  those  of  the  pneumatic,  or  wind,  knid ;  and  finally  )t 
was  exclusively  used  to  de&igiiate  that  '  world  uf  sounds' 
which  wf  c.ill  ilic  Orgon.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  tliat 
this  iiistruniunt  may  be  traced  lo  Pan's-pipos,  or  the  Syrinx. 
It  roust  soon  hnvo  bi*n  discovered  that  the  nir  may  be 
forced  into  a  closed  cavity,  and  then  disttributed  at  wtU  to 
one  or  more  tubes ;  and  pursuing  tbs  contrivance  a  Utile 
furthari  soinathing  like  a  modern  organ  was  likely  to  be 
prodnead.  IndaM  IbnanQflb  in  his  Harmome  Unh^selle, 
meotloiia  m  aatient  nwmunMnt  in  Iba  Mattel  Qardsoa  in 
Vtmao,  on  vhkh  apnean  tbe  wpwianlatinn  olFa  imeaoiaUe 
Olgaa.  It  is  a  small  cheat  placed  on  a  table.  In  the  front 
is  a  fsmale  figure  plaving  on  a  number  of  keys,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  a  man  blowing  into  the  box  with  a  pair  of 
liL'lUnvs  exactly  like  time  j»  present  uko.  In  IIawkins*s 
Ilis'nry  (  i.  •hi.')  )  is  an  engraving  of  ihii,  from  a  copy  found 
auioii};  the  papers  of  Hayro,  the  author  of  a  history  of  aniieiit 
medals.  Hi.  Augustin,  in  his  Comments  on  the  2t3th  P»alm, 
alludes  to  instruments  inllated  by  belluus.  In  thu  same 
passage  he  also  gives  us  to  understand  that  n/^anwasa 
generic  term,  including  every  species.  '  Organa,'  he  says, 
*diciiniur  omnia  inslrurocniarousicorum,'  &c. 

Th«  dMuriptiou  left  us  by  diflbtent  anthon  of  the  mtui- 
oil  imliumenU  of  the  nily  part  of  Ibo  middlo  ogea,  and  the 
ivpraioniatioaa  of  them  od  aovord  Bowraiont^  pnve  that 
.  attempts  were  made  at  leverai  periodt  to  hBorove  them. 
Muchthuu>;ht  was  expended  in  discovering  the  best  method 
of  introiKiciiif;  air  into  the  pipes  of  their  organ.    For  this 

Eurp  isi-  a  (all  ot  water  was  employed,  and  also  what  must 
e  iindeistiiod  lo  have  been  steam.  William  of  .\latDai>- 
hurv  describe*  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  was  used. 
He  say^  "  The  wind,  being  forced  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
hot  water,  (ills  tbe  whole  cavity  of  the  instt  umeni,  winch, 
from  Heveral  apertures,  passing  through  brass  pipes,  sends 
forth  mmical  noises  '  At  lenirth  bellows  were  employed 
for  the  purpose,  which  wore  eitncr  worked  bj  water  or  by 
hand.  'I'he  application  of  these  two  powers  led  to  Hm  dis- 
linguishtng  terms  hydrmulic  and  pntimaHCt  or  walat'^rgaa 
ana  windhorgan ;  though,  in  point  of  ttxit,  Ao  ultimate 
result  was  the  same  in  both.  The  inventor  of  the  former, 
which  historians  call  an  Ayt^au/icnn,  is  ascribed  toCtesibius 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  u.c.  liO-lJO.  [t.'TESutirs.] 
Vilruvius  is  ttie  first  writer  who  givesi  any  account  of  an 
enan  of  that  kind. 

The  perio'l  when  the  orpan  was  intro«luced  into  the 
cliurcbesof  Woitern  Kun>i>e  is  vei-y  uncertain.    Pope  Vi- 

talian  is  supposed  to  have  iMea  the  first  to  admit  toe  in- 
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I  strumeut.  about  the  year  670 ;  but  the  earliest  account  to  bo 
i  ut  all  relied  on,  of  tiie  introduction  of  this  instrument  in 
I  the  West,  is,  that  about  the  year  755  the  Greek  etnjieror 
I  Cupron  wunA  sent  one  as  a  present  to  Pepin,  king  of  France, 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  however  orgnns  became  com- 
mon  in  Europe.    That  prince  luul  onu  built  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  812,  on  a  Greek  model,  which  the  learned 
Benedictine,  Bedos  do  Celles,  in  his  vast  but  useful  and 
excelleot  work,  L'Art  du  Faeteur  det  Orgue$  (I766J,  oon- 
nders  to  bavajMMD  the  flnt  that  waa  ftinituwd  vitb  b<l]o«% 
without  the  use  of  water. 

Befoe  the  tenth  oentury  organs  were  not  only  common 
in  England,  hut  exceeded,  both  in  size  and  compass,  those  « 
of  the  Continent  St.  Dunstan  gave  one  to  ihe  abbey  of 
Malmsburv,  iu  the  reign  of  Kdj;ur.  F. Uei;,  bisintp  of  Win- 
cheister,  obtained  diie  for  his  catliedral  iii  '.'j  I,  which  was  tho 
lar},'c.-,i  theti  known.  Tins  is  described,  in  ei^'lit  Ijitin 
vur«4»ii,  by  Wuktaii,  the  learned  monk  of  Wineheiier,  m  the 
tenth  century,  of  which  Mason,  tbe  poet,  in  his  E*say 
on  imtrumental  Church  Mutic,  {^ives  the  following  trans- 
lations— 

'  TwvItc  pair  of  IwIIowi,  noK'd  in  iUt«il  row, 
Am  jolnod  abuvc^  lad  ftMrtccn  morv  brUnr. 
TlieMi  Um  IvH  hn*  of  Mvenly  mru  raquirr. 
Wlio  cmrleu  toil,  «D<1  ploulooutly  pct'i^i iv> : 
Kitch  nMtkg  each,  llll  alt  (lie  M-iiMflx'  in.vi 
la  lint  dow  cauUnrn  of  lit'  ineiuaticat  ctiett, 
Oa  whM  tm  lMta4ml  |il|Mi  iaeidor  sink 
T»Mlair  Ibidi  llkatWUut  Uk*  dmt  mpfKm.' 

The  translator  odds  nn  explanation  hv  no  means  uii- 
ni.'cessary :  'We  uru  not,'  he  says,  '1  think,  to  uiia<jino 
that  tlu.-se  Stout  bcllowi-blowcrs  kept  their  bello^^•3  mai  lion 
alt  the  time  the  orfjanut  was  idayiiig.  1  rather  think  that 
his  performance  did  not  commtMuc  till  they  had  filled  the 
chest  oompietely  with  wind,  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
expend  by  due  degrees,  as  he  found  occasion.' 

The  organ  was  at  first  very  rude  in  its  construction,  and 
extremely  limited  in  its  means.  Tbe  keys  were  four  or 
five  inobea  broad,  and  most  bare  been  struck  by  the 
eloDobod  band,  in  tho  HMHinor  of  flie  camllons :  the  pijics 
were  of  brasa,  barsb  in  aound,  and  tbo  compass  did  not 
exceed  a  dozen  or  fifteen  notes  in  the  tweldli  century  ;  and 
to  acroinpaiiy  the  plain-chant,  no  rnovi'  were  ret|uireit. 
About  that  time  half  notes  were  iutruductd  at  Venice, 
where  also  the  important  addition  of  pedals,  or  foot-kej-s, 
was  lirst  marie  in  N7U,  by  Bernhnrd.  a  German,  to  whoso 
countrymen  we  owe  many  improvements  of  the  instrument ; 
though  in  excellence  of  finish  they  have  been  surpassed  by 
our  English  builders. 

Few  particulars  are  recorded  concerning  the  organs  of 
this  country,  from  tho  Reformation  to  the  lime  of  Charles  I. 
Camden  mentions  one  at  Wreiham,  and  FitUer  hsa  been 
strangely  misguided  in  deseribing  it  to  havo  had  pfpet  of 
gpld.  It  shared  the  general  fate  of  organs  in  1641  ;  antl 
tbe  old  York  organ,  lately  replaced  by  a  new  instrument, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  tiiat  escaped  the  organodnsls  of 
those  times.  Al  the  Restoration  it  appeared  that  only 
four  orgaii-buildtrs  of  eminence  survived,  a  circuui>lanc3 
which  led  lo  the  intrwliu'tion  of  lorcign  arlis's, — oflJernard 
Schmidt  (commonly  called  Father  Siiiilh),  and  Ins  t«u 
nephews,  with  tho  eider  Hums,  and  his  son  Renalus.  An 
account  of  the  dispute  between  these  two  family  parties 
is  amusingly  letoted  in  Butney's  Hi*t^  ii.  437.  Each 
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crectcil  an  organ  in  the  Temple  church,  as  a  (rial  of  ability : 
lilow  anil  Purccli  di  )ilas  oil  Smith's,  and  Mons.  LuUy  (not 
the  great  cotinf  >>l  i  )  lii  it  ot  the  Harris's.  The  lord  chaii- 
cellar  JulTi  ics  at  lenirih  decided  in  favour  of  Smith.  The 
princi]>al  organs  of  the  latter  are— the  Teniiile;  Christ- 
Church  and  St.  Mary's,  Onfiwd;  Tnoily  CoU«e«,  C»m- 
bridge ;  Su  Margarot'»,  WMtmioiler;  St.  Cleni«iit'i  Dum; 
Soiiiliwill  Mmsicr;  Trinity  Cliurch,  Hull;  and  St.  Paul's 
Cuthudral.  Hams'*  origan,  after  being  rejected  by  the  Tem- 

! liars,  uM>  iLsuli  !:  jiarl  «iis  I'lciu'l  in  St.  .Andrew's,  Hol- 
xirn,  and  p;ii  i  in  L'lii  i-^i-Chnn  li,  Dublin.  Tliis  last  portion 
was  after«  ank  il-uiiivl<1  tn  Wnlvcrharapt'  n,  J  lis  other 
jtrinripal  uiiiiuuujiiis  are  those  at  St,  M  iry  Axo;  St 
Bride's;  St.  Lawrence,  CheapsidL- ;  lui  l  l>(UUiis[i  i.  He 
however,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  was  commissioned 
to  make  twice  as  many  organs  as  his  competitor.  The 
Spectator,  No.  $52,  ssys  that  he  vcas  ambitious  of  building 
u  organ  for  the  metropolitan  cathednL  Vie  have  however 
no  nmm  to  rMret  that  his  with  was  not  gratified. 

"To  tbaae  oetebraled  laecbaaieioiis  aueceaded  Scbreidcr, 
Smith's  son-in-law,  who  biMtt  tbo  otgan  in  Westminsier 
Abbey,  and  that  at  SU  MartinVin-tho-FieldA.  th«  latter  a 
present  from  GLi  .ri^^e  1.  as  churchwarden  ;  Snctzlcr,  Byfleld, 
&c. ;  and  at  u  bier  period.  Green  ;  Avery,  who  most  succoss- 
fullv  imitated  Smith;  Gray,  Rlhot.  ki-. 

"The  tone  of  the  pipes  of  the  oM  luKldeis  di'jiending  on 
what  is  technicuUy  calii'il  thf  r'ncfuii: — lia:4  hl-vlt  been  ex- 
celled by  later  iii.iki.  r-. ;  but  in  point  of  touch,  and  inecha- 
nisra  gener.illy,  ilu'  m"dcrnsarc  much  superior  to  their  pi  e- 
decessors.  hi  tJiBchauical  skill  nnd  dclicnfe  finishing  tlie 
English  organ-builders  far  iui  tlu-ir  iMiiimental  rivals, 
while  in  tone  tbej  at  least  equal  them ;  but  the  costliness  of 
our  materids  and  high  rate  of  wages  render  the  organs  of 
this  countnr  moch  more  expensive  than  thow  of  OciinaDy, 
or  even  of  France ;  though  the  profits  of  the  boildera  do  not 
hear  the  Liirae  jiroj.ortioii  io  their  prices  that  is  thought  rea- 
soKul<le  in  most  othtT  nianufacturers.  It  has  been  truly 
LbM-rveii,  that  '  not  >vish>!:uuliny  the  imposing  enumeration 
\jf  3U  uiaav  stops,  the  l;ir>:e  orguns  of  the  C'/cmtinenl  are  in- 
ferior m  tlie  chiiiru  and  viii;cty  of  them  to  the  best  Erii;lisl) 
instruments;'  apart  being  in  fact  but  hall  slops,  and  se- 
veral only  absunl  imilatiuns  of  other  musical  imUruOMnti* 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  scientiflc  organists. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  largast  and  most 
celebrated  foreign  organs,  fromCruaae's  Account  of  the  York 
FhHvoI,  1823.  "oollected,'  he  My*,  *  from  many  sources,  and 
coriehed  with  aome  additiont  eonmttnieaied  by  the  Ber. 
aLLatiobo.' 

Senile  cathedral  .         •    1«0  MOO 

OoerllUt,  in  Ufper  liUMtin        .     US  3270 
Hamburg,  St.  Miflfaaera  .         .  67 

( 9  pipes  of  1 6  feet,  and  ZniHi 
Amsterdam,  the  old  church         .  64 
Weiiisiartcn,  a  Benedictine  monastery 

inSuabia        .  .  .CO  6600 

(7  pipei  are  of  16  feet,  and  3  of  3S) 
Tours  cathedral    .  .  .6ft 

Haarlem  .      f  u       imiii  nearly 

(b  of  ihrse  pipes  are  16  feet,  and  2  of  3J:  the  grealeat 
dimnctet  being  19  inehei.  It  It  101  foeC  high,  Mid 
5U  broad.) 

Alost  .  .  •  «  M 
Berlin,  St.  Feter'e  .  .  «0 
Vienna,  St.  Miehael'b     .         .  40 

Rome,  St.  John  Latcran  .  .  30 

Baltimore,  in  America     .  .     30  9913 

Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Barrow,  in  his  'Tour'  df-.IO),  men- 
tiona  a  new  organ  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawreane,  in 
Rotterdam,  containing  iiOO  pipe*,  wbieh,  aCiOording  to  bia 
ealoniation,  is  150  foat  in  height. 

Oor  English  church-organ*  ai»  numerous,  and  genenilly 
well  toned.  Though  wo  bam  aooe  Caniaining  to  many 
nominal  stops  at  a  few  on  the  oontinent  can  boaat,  yet 
wo  pnssc:.a  some  which,  in  regard  to  the  greater  calibre  of 
the  pipes,  and  power  of  every  kind,  surpass  any  foreign  in- 
strument. Chief  among  these  arc  the  new  organ  in  York 
Cathedral,  and  that  in  the  town  hall  of  Birmingham. 

"Tbe  York  organ,  built  by  Elliot  ami  Hill,  contains  56 
Stops  all  through,  besides  6  copula  stops.  The  number 
of  pipes  is  4.:00.     The  largest  metal  pipe  is  32  feet  m 


boasls,  woiilil  iMnliiin  twelve  pipes  and  two  gallons  of  wine. 
Both  pipes  gi\e  c.  three  octaves  below  the  second  sjiaee  lo 
the  base,  li  has  3  rows  of  keys,  and  2  ociarcs  ol  |<e<iiiU. 
Tho  width  of  this  instrument  is  70  feet,  and  its  lieichi  in 
proportiun.  The  old  York  organ,  burnt  in  1829,  was  ihe 
largest  in  tho  kingdom;  it  had  3264  pipes  distributed  among 
d2  stops. 

The  Birmingham  organ,  built  by  Hill,  and  completed  m 
1B36.  is,  as  regards  size  and  power,  the  rival  of  thai  at  York, 
thou)^h  the  latter  i<  suinrior  m  both,  but  not  in  qi  ihiy. 
This  IS  3^  feel  wide,  ij  liei  v,  mid  15  hi;;h.  The  swell  Oex 
alone  is  tin-  sizi:  of  a  niodLiii;ely  large  church-organ.  It 
has  40  kA  »iu|is,  about  3oOu  pipes,  4  rows  of  key-.,  and  2 
octaves  of  pedals.  Hie  hirgesl  metal  pipe  is  35  feut  long, 
and  2 1  inches  in  diameter,  formed,  as  all  the  metal  pipes  in 
this  instrument  are,  of  tine  only.  The  wetghtof  the  wliole  is 
aliont  40  tuns. 

Tht!  organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  emitain*  1797  pipos, 
divided  into  28  stofra;  3  rows  of  kwa^  9  octaves  of  |Mmll, 
and  the  largest  pipe  is  MwdiBS  in  diameter.  That  in  West- 
minster AblieyliM  28  »to|ii»  and  1524  pipes;  3  row^  uf 
keys,  and  double  dtB|)asona  for  the  pedals.  At  Exeter  is  an 
organ,  built  by  John  Luosemorc,  in  I  (  (iti ;  its  largest  pipes 
are  15  inches  in  d;a,ineter.  The  orj^an  at  l.vnii,  made  by 
Snetzler,  has  30  stops,  ami  among  them  is  a  liir'ciu/hi,  il.ire 
first  introduced.  Greeii  buiU  those  at  Cantri  Dury,  \\  indsor, 
Lichflcld,  and  Salisbury.  That  in  Kinj;'s  tul  e^^u  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  was  built  by  Avery.  The  organ  at  Vamioutb, 
erected  in  1 740,  has  29  stops,  St.  Peter's,  at  Leeds,  contabia 
ttie  same  number,  with  3  raws  of  keys,  built  by  Messrs  Grcen- 
\viH>dufthat  place.  Thenewdiurchof  St.  Luke.  Chelsea,  has 
been  provided  with  an  organ,  made  bv  Nicbolli^  ooatainiog 
33  stops  and  1876  pipes.  But  the  largest  inalrumeDt  in 
London  is  that  of  St.  Sepulchre,  whioh  eontains  2S0O  pipes, 
divided  into  40  stops ;  though  when  that  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital (made  by  Hill)  is  finished,  it  will  be  much  superior, 
in  number  of  pipes  and  power,  to  any  in  the  metropolis. 
The  large  organ  in  St.  I'.Tiru  k's,  Dublin,  was  taken  in  one 
of  the  ships  uf  tlie  .Spanish  Armada,  and  presented  to  that 
catlie<lial  Ly  (jiu'en  Eiiza'uetli. 

The  Barrel- Organ  is  an  instrument  by  which  most  of  tho 
effects  of  a  small  keyed-organ  are  produced  by  certain  ma- 
chinery. Instead  of  keys  for  the  lingers,  the  keys,  if  sO 
they  may  be  called,  are  inside  the  organ,  and  acted  on  by 
means  of  a  cylinder,  or  barrel*  ]Mitii«4er  studded,  in  a  parti- 
cular and  singularly  eurioas  manner,  This  banel  is  made 
to  revolve  by  a  wincli.  and  in  those  of  an  expensive  kind  by 
wheel'Warli  moved  by  a  spring. 

Tile  ApoUonicon  is  an  iu-tiunient  wl  itdi  iMtnbines  in 
Uself  llie  keyed  and  baiiet  urguu,  and  wliicli  biis  deliKbied 
and  astonished  all  who  have  heard  it.  The  Api>llunieun  to 
which  we  allude,  will,  we  fear,  soon  be  either  removed 
from  this  meirof«ulir,  or  be  '  ii-sulM-d  into  i's  eleiiients.'  As 
some  description  of  it  may  hereafter  be  found  useful,  as  a 
part  of  musico-roechanical  histoi7,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Afollonicox,  and  lo  ihc  Harmonieon  (ix.  9). 

(Mor84>nne;  VArt  du  Faeteur  de$  Orgue* ;  HawlUDS ; 
Crosse's  I 'ofA  Mfi«/<fa/;  Millin;  HarmQuicdH.) 

O'RGANON.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definition  of  any 
science  which  shall  convey  its  full  import,  and  particularly 
to  a  person  who  does  not  already  know  what  it  is.  'fhts 
dilTlculty  will  be  experienced  by  any  one  who  allempt!,  to 
give  a  definition  of  Logic.  Without  then  attempting  a  de- 
finition, oradinitttn";  the  compleiencss  or  corrodncss  of  any 
definition  hitlierlo  {jiveii.  ii  may  bt  «utlitient,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  wliat  that  matter  is  about  which  we  arc  dis- 
coursing, to  say  that  lo^ic  is  c  iiversant  about  the  formal 
laws  of  thought,  and  that  it  is  not  convenant  about  the 
matter  which  is  subjected  to  such  laws. 

This  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  about  which  logic  is  con- 
versant, is  presented  to  u«,  and  is  considered  by  us  generally 
under  the  form  of  language.  Whatever  are  the  operaiiona 
of  the  mind  which  are  wvolved  or  contained  in  the  exercise 
of  thought,  those  operations  nay  be  generally  expressed  by 
language.  It  is  assumed  here,  that  by  whatever  names  wo 
designate  the  relation  of  the  various  consecutive  and  con- 
nected trains  of  ideas  which  pass  itirough  the  mind,  iliis 
relation  is  in  all  minds  es<i«ntially  itie  same.  W  Leu  two 
persons  then  possess  a  cotnmun  language,  one  of  them  can 
express  in  this  language,  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuiaey, 
the  various  consecutive  and  connected  Iraiiis  of  ideas  which 
lengtb  and  20  inches  in  diameter ;  the  largest  wooden  pipe  I  have  passed  through  his  mind  with  rsspeol  to  any  matter  or 
is  17  Ihet  long,  3  vidq,  and  9^  dsfp,  Tbis^  th«  bnuder  I  aaaiMii,  Anoihsr  feiaoi^  wbo>  le  use  tho  eommim  wt|ii>*- 
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•kn,  nnckntaiids  this  languago,  otn,  tbtougti  (bit  awdium, 

communicate  with  the  other  person's  aind ;  and  if  the  ex- 
pression of  such  i(tva«  has  hena  arcurately  made  accordini^ 
to  the  form  of  tiie  lr  i'><;viagi',  and  if  Iik-v  are  jiruperly  micr- 
preiod,  the  ptii-son  \vlio  liLnrs  ur  ri'aiis  wiiat  ihe  utbcr  lias 
written  or  sai'l,  tna\  in  his  own  tninii  [jorceive  the  same  \a- 
riuU8  consct'UUve  aud  conneriud  trams  ol  ideas  wtach  th« 
writer  ur  speaker  hasi  experieiu  i'd.  If  lutii^via^ti  oan  effect 
thi»,  it  follows  that  the  mental  operattoiw  or  proceues  in 
the  two  individuals  are  voiinected  and  assiaiilMad  by  virtue 
of  ibeir  both  being  eonformablo  to  the  same  rencral  laws. 
It »  however  the  lawK  of  tbotight  about  which  lozic  is  coii- 
T«mi^  Mid  with  luiKuact  aa  further  Uiaa  «•  Mtng  tbe 
form  or  expreuion  in  vliioi  tbo  thoughtsof  others  •renwd* 
known  tn  us  and  by  which  WvacoeiUtbled  to  oompan  llKwa 
thoughts  with  our  own. 

Uinlor  the  article  Lanquack  it  Ims  lti:i  )i  sraU'd  in  a  y(  - 
nernl  wuy  what  language  is;  but  mainly  .ls  to  ihc  m  i'LTiuls 
of  vvh;(-Ii  i;  i>  i'ijinpo-(j<l.  It  n'li^aiii^  iiou  in  riiii^uifi-  lis  tuiiii. 

What  is  called  a  scutence  couiprehendii  in  its  bimpietst 
form  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  with  something  by  which  a 
relation  Wtween  the  subject  and  the  predicate  is  expressed. 
'Men  die'  is  a  sentence,  in  which  '  men'  is  the  subject,  of 
vhidi  'd^ing*  or  *  deittb'  i»  predicated,  that  is,  in  t!n^  svn- 
tetMB  ■  judgmMit  w  oKprauod.  Tho  tenlencc  iijdu.atc3 
iMt  Un»  notlom  tn  pnaoot  to  the  miod, '  ntn'  aod  'death.' 
What  Ihib  nlation  it  which  tho  mitud  mlly  coDtempUtM 
between  these  two  things,  and  how  it  ti  possible  for  tl>e 
mind  to  contemplate  this  or  any  other  relation  between  two 
things,  belongs  not  to  th<'  prcM-i.t  iiii](iiry,  iKir  id  i1k'  |  r'v. nici- 
of  lo^ir.  Il  will  be  suiFn  K'lit  Id  ubsi'rvi',  tliat  this  jiiil|,'-u)eiit 
or  relation  dot's  iimI  i'\iirf>.s  i<r  incau,  us  soiue  «  i  iici  i.  gay, 
any  agreement  ot  iltuiL:ri fmoii  hi'twetn  ihc  xwo  iiuiions, 
or  that  one  of  them  bch'iit;*  or  ilacs  not  holLuig  ii>  iho  other; 
nor  is  it  the  comparitnn  in  the  mmd  of  th>-su  two  ooiions. 
at  least,  logically  considered,  it  is  not  thi.-  riiiuparison  illtho 
mind  of  the  two  notions  as  to  the  matter  of  ih^m. 

Tba  tentence '  men  die'  may  aUo  bu  0xprc:^i»cd  thuiii-^ 
'  mon  ars  mortal wbsm  mortal  is  tb«  predicate.  The  gran- 
tnalical  rahtion  belwvon  *tti«a*  and*  mortal.'  wbioh  ia  tha 
bymbolio  raprosentation  of  that  eonoeivGd  bjrtbe  mind,  is  ex- 
pressed in  our  language  by  the  substantive  verb '  are,'  which 
ia  accordingly,  in  such  SLMiionrcs  ;vs  iliis,  called  tlu-  coimta. 
In  Some  lanffua^'e?,  as  the  L;Uijj  aud  Gruck,  which  arc  rirh 
in  ifrniin.iiions,  the  rtliition  between  'men'  and  '  mortal'  is 
hIm  1  lixpri'.SM'il  hy  a  termination  attached  to  the  word  '  mortal," 
in  aiUliiii'n  to  the  copula,  as  '  liomines  sunt  niortalo^;'  and 
lioiuetiwos  the  copula  eat  is  omitted.  When  there  is  not  u 
copula,  either  in  the  form  of  the  verb '  to  be'  or  in  some  other 
verb  of  equivalent  meaning,  the  copula  is  either  expreetted 
■oMy  bjr  the  order  of  tlie  words,  which  is  the  case  with  those 
kuiiniagea  which,  like  the  English,  have  few  tamuDations, 
or  (he  copala  is  expwsasd  hy  •  Toibal  tvmioation  which 
has  aeertait)  relation  of  Ataass  to  the  nominal  ternuoation. 
as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  some  oassa  ^tha  order  of 
the  words  also,  as  '  homines  moriuntur.*  The  copula  in 
it.-elf  has  no  meaning  ;  its  office  is  to  indicate  that  the  sub- 
ject ariit  the  jni'iUraK'  ot'  the  seiitoiu'e  an-  i-ontcniiilalod  at 
once,  anrl  tMt  h  in  sonu'  reUuion  to  ihe  othtT,  in  lliat  opt-ia- 
tton  ot  tin-  luiii'l  of  whi'  li  Ihy  word.s  '  nion  arc  niorial'  is 
the  visible  or  sensuuu^i  stK"-  'be  subjiict  itvclf  iiia>  lie 

quiilified  by  an  attribute,  or  the  generality  of  tho  guhjcct 
(winch  acnurduw  to  the  oommon  interpretation  of  language 
is  understood  when  it  is  not  limited)  may  bo  restricted  or 
confined  by  th«  use  of  appcopriale  wordst  as, '  dying  men  are 
prophotifl^'  or  *aotaa  dyii^  maa  aM  prophatie.'  Again  the 
praaleato  mav  io  tiks  manner  to  qualillad  Of  limilad;  as, 
*  he  wrile%'  *  tm  writaa  a  iMler,* '  h«  writes  letten  soraatimes.* 
Thus  every  sentence,  however  implicated  it  may  appear, 
is  reducible  to  the  form  of  subject,  pre<licato,  and  copula. 
*A  tall  mail  on  lii;r.><'ha<  k  in  complete  armour  was  soen 
crofwin  ;  a  deep  und  rapid  nvtToii  a  winter's  day,'  undollu'r 
*enleni  <-s  of  the  kind  \w;h  whi'/n  ord.iiury  bookfs  of  nar- 
rative abound,  may  all  bu  ri.'<liKod  to  a  >itO|)l«  form.  It 
is  true  thot  the  number  of  diifi-n  nt  iliiii>;s  or  ii'.liotis  whit  li 
such  a  iscntenrti  brmgs  brioi>>  tiie  mind  often  create  a 
deijree  of  OtMlfusion,  and  rcnd.  r  the  apprehension  of  the 
attirmation  or  negation,  whwb  every  simple  sentence  con- 
tains, a  matter  of  soma  diAcnUjr ;  and  this  is  particularly 
tha  caaa  irfmn  a  aantwiaa  so  eonslrueiad  brings  befora  the 
mmd  net  material  objaota  with  wUeh  we  are  Ihmiliar,  but 
noiionn  which  e.xpres-s  things  wbkh  are  not  anlqastto  the 
eosnizaooe  of  the  senses.  And  baooa  it  happana  that  «gu-  | 


roentative  discrana  It  not  always  the  most  difficult  to  appre- 
hend. Indetil  the  difliculty  of  apprehension  is  somi-iinu  s 
greatest  when  the  discourse  consists  of  a  long  scries  of  |>ni- 
posnionii  in  whuh  uivler  oiu*  set  of  circumstances  one  ilnng 
is  ntiirmtMl  or  domed,  or  commanded  or  forbidden;  and 
nn<ler  aiiollicr  sot  of  circuiUhtanrcs  oiIut  tliiii^^.s  are  atllrnied 
or  denied,  of  commanded  or  forbidden;  or  when  things 
are  stated,  affirmatively  or  negatively,  with  a  great  many  ex- 
ceptions and  liinitalioos.  A  perusal  of  a  modern  act  of  par> 
liament  will  show timihit ii Mb 

Sometimes  then  may  appear  to  be^  and  to  ftot  may  be^  a 
difBculty  «van  io  a  very  simple  senteneekastoth*  retolinion 
of  it  ioto  «id(}ael,  pradicata,  and  aopula.  Tlie  discussion  of 
this  matter  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  propositions ;  but  so 
much  may  be  here  raid,  that  so  far  as  ail  j  rn[)j,iiiiiiis  are 
contemplated  in  their  formal  and  not  their  niaterud  elmraeu  i  , 
(li.y  ai/n-f-  in  this,  thai  li.e  suUicrl  is  \ie'>\cd  a>  sou:etliiiig 
ellher  CO  I'MiMSIVc;  «  lib  or  llieludeu  til  llu"  pre  heme,  liolll 

the  1.0111  ol  l.inj,'iiage  and  tho  form  of  thoo;;hi  of  which  lan- 
guage IS  lucreiy  the  exponent,  forbid  us  to  contemplate  a 
subject  in  a  greater  extent  than  its  predicate,  llie  sentence 
'i  hope  to  succeed'  is  thus  reduced  (VVbstely's  LogiCt 
p.  49)—. 

wA.  pri'd. 

To  sueeeed      is      what  1  ho^c ; 

which  is  the  soma  thing  as  'success  is  my  hope ;'  and  the 
remark  is  made  'that  an  inflnilive  (which  tha  author  has 
already  defined  to  be  a  noun  substantive)  ia  never  the  pre* 

fitca'c,  except  when  another  infinitive  is  the  subject'  Bnt 
may  just  as  well  express  the  proposition  thus  ;— 

"What  I  hope  is  to  succeed  ; 
that  i«  '  my  hope  i-,  siieces.!*.'  Now  as  both  '  hope'  and  '  suc- 
(■05>'  arc  general  terms,  that  is,  are  word-i  eai  ahle  of  !>oing 
applied  severally  io  an  infinity  of  particular  things,  and  as 
neither  hope  nor  success  arc  conceived  by  the  mind  in 
anv  relation  of  subordination  to  one  aoothur,  us  that 
eitnarof  containini'  or  contained,  or  of  species  and  genua 
rnENi's],  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  use  the  phrase  ay 

j  hope  (sub.)  is  *u«ett  (pred.),  or  suocesa  (sub.)  is  my  hope 
(pred.).  But  this  santaneai  w  aoocaiva^  would  by  moat  paoplo 

!  be  remrasdthua:— ' 

»»>••   M«4  

I  hope  to  ^<iirc<*ed  ; 

where '  hope  of  success'  is  that  which  the  subject,  ego,  pre- 
dicates of  itself,  that  is,  these  woriU  indicate  a  mental  opera- 
tion in  which  tho  subject  (it  matters  not  wliether  conlem- 
plating  itself  orcontcmplate<l  by  another)  is  viewedOogioally) 
simply  aa  trt^'n  oartain  limits  of  predication. 

Every  simple  santenea  which  isinieHigiblaisrsdueiblo  to 
the  form  A  ia  or  ianot  B  $  bat  it  should  baobaerved  that  tha 
former  aentanea  has  two  meanings,  as  already  observed.  It 
may  mean  either  that  A  is  contained  in  B,  or  that  A  is  co- 
extensive with  B,  where  A  is  the  subject,  and  B  liie  piotli- 
eale,  and  i.s  the  ropula.  It  is  important  to  heiirin  inml  ihis 
douhle  lucaniMi^  of  the  sentence  *  A  is  B.'  ll  il  -liunld  h.' 
said  thi'.t  '  A  ;8  ]i'  may  also  mean  'A  contains  15.'  we  c.in 
tiioti  say  tiiat  li  its  contained  in  A ;  and  i^j  wu  are  where  we 
WiTi-  htd.ire.  In  ordinary  language  the  ambiguity  of  the 
iorut  A  t»  li  is  sometimes  removed  by  words  of  timilistion,  aa 
'  all,'  *  every,' '  some but  fre<|uently  there  are  nosueb  wevda 
used,  and  the  consequence  is  amblgnity. 

The  sentence  *  A  is  not  B '  may  mean  cither  that  A  is 
not  co-extensive  with  fi^  or  that  no  part  of  A  isooniained  in 
B,  or  that  some  part  of  A  is  not  eontaioad  io  B;  but  ihia 
amMgttity  also  ia  gaoendly  avoided  in  eoaunon  speech  by  the 
use  of  words  of  limitation,  or  by  attaching  the  nngative  to 
tho  subject.  It  is  obvious  tliat  negative  pv..pi,s;i:iins  are 
subject  to  more  ambiguity  tlnn  aliirmaiive  pi  ip.  -ih  ns. 
Neyalive  pr.iposi! lijns  have  u'lVen  logicians  niurh  Ir.juldo, 
and  It  is  clear  that  wu  only  ohiain  a  ckar  ntiiion  of  dicir  lui- 
jiort  by  a  tacit  reference  to  aliinnativo  propo<>ition.s.  In  itself 
a  negative  proposition  has  no  meaning;  by  the  very  yup- 
positioii  of  its  being  negative,  it  excludes  tiie  noiiuti  of  ull 
significancy;  and  yet  by  mtvins  of  such  propoaitiom  we  at- 
tain to  knowledj^e.  Tho  Stoicn  (who  ioem  to  have  bad  a 
logic  of  their  own)  called  stich  a  sentence  as  '  Pieasurw 
is  not  good*  an  affirmativie  sentence  olso:  their  reasons  for 
this  ore  stated,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  by  Apulaiiia« 
{Fhilotopfitj  of  Plaio,  lib.  uj.> 
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Simple  sentence  we  genmlly  combiaed  in  «ritt«n  or 
epoken  discouTM  in  inch  »  nuHinvr  Ibut  tiM  whvfln  mtaor 
ing  of  the  speakar  eunot  lie  leacbeil  except  hj  odMidering 

two  or  more  icnienocs  together.  Sentences  mmf  be  so  com- 
bined, cither  in  the  way  of  co-ordination  or  snb-ordinntion, 
but  this  distinction,  which  is  made  by  Dr.  Becker  in  his 
(*cllf>nt  Gfrniau  L'lammar,  thougti  it  is  appliraMir  to  iwiuu 
c-xtciit  to  all  lanuiiagfs,  is  pcrliiips  more  partioiilurly  appli- 
cable to  the  German  languam;  than  to  our  own.  Two  sen- 
tences arc  combined  by  «ay  uf  co-orilinati<iti  whun  lho\  are 
connected  by  such  a  cunjunction  as  and,  as  'he  eats  and 
drinkii*  where  we  have  two  distinct  sentences,  each  of  which 
eoiilitni  •  eeperate  and  independent  affinoetion ;  but  we 
carnMt  raaeh  tbe  wbole  of  whet  is  Mid  of  the  subject  '  he.' 
iritbovt  eontemplatiiijs  the  two  senteaofle  togetimt.  The 
conjunction  *btif  is  abo  often  uaod  to  unite  oo-^iiwie 
sentences,  as  'ho  speaks  German,  but  not  Huently,*  wltere 
the  sentenoe^beginning  with  '  but'  limiti  the  )^nera1ity  of 
the  former  assertion  :  and  the  whole  seiitenci'  does  not  diffor 
iti  mfianinf;  from  'he  sjn'uks  Gerniaii,  und  lie  speaks  Ger-  i 
man  nut  llueutly.'  Subortlinale  sentences  are  connected  j 
with  the  principal  seiileiiee  m  a  jrreat  variety  of  ways, 
among  which  the  union  by  means  of  the  pronouns  and 
words  of  pronominal  origin  i»  perhaps  tbe  most  frequent :  as, 
'I  do  not  know  when  he  will  eoue^  *he  livee  llUOlliousljr, 
while  olhen  are  starving.' 

In  both  eases,  both  the  combination  of  co-ordinate  sen- 
tences and  thecombinaUonof  a  subordinate  with  a  principal 
sentence,  oertain  words  are  naed,  whteh  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished from  other  words  which  connect  eenteneea,  by 
the  name  of eausai;  such  are  in  Kn^li.sh,  'for,'  'therefore,* 
'then,'  and  'since'  (not  aawoida  iadu  ating  time),  'because,' 
and  sume  others.  AU  langnaces  have  words  which  corre- 
spond in  meaning  to  these  words.  Now  it  is  the  coinhination 
of  sentenpos  produced  by  such  words  as  these  which  (gene- 
rally makes  up  a  lar^e  part  of  di^cour^e,  written  or  spoken. 
AVhen  the  discourse  is  bare  narration  of  facts,  tt  is  often 
little  more  than  a  succession  of  affirmative  or  negative  pro- 
positions, but  so  connected  and  expressed  as  to  render  the 
disooume  more  pleasing  than  if  the  propositions  were  enun- 
ciated sepsnudly  and  in  their  aimple  form ;  but  still  not 
logically  eoanoeted.  Besides  the  cmaiDent  and  variety 
which  we  are  enabled  to  give  by  Written  dinoarte  to  mere 
narrative,  there  is  generally  a  kmdof  eoherenoe  or  sequence 
in  the  bare  facts  of  narration,  which,  when  some  facts  are 
known,  can  be  anticipated  by  the  bearer  or  reader,  and  this 
again  helps  to  lender  the  langoage  of  bare  naixation  less 

tedious. 

But  when  discourse  is  not  limited  to  bare  narration  of , 
facts,  it  assumes  a  form  which  still  more  interests  the  hearer  , 
or  reader,  and  keeps  his  intellectual  powers  in  constani  ex-  ] 
ercise.  Here  the  discourse  docs  not  barely  commuuicaie 
■emething  from  the  writer  to  the  reader :  it  does  more ;  it 
is  oonalantly  addressing  itself  te  those  facult  ies  of  tbe  reason 
whieh  tlie  reader  and  the  writer  have  in  common,  e^d  it  is 
eoDStantly  pieeeeding  on  the  aanmption  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  nnivmeal  pvopoiittons  are  adinitted  to  be  true  by  the 
reader  and  the  writer.  Thus,  if  we  say  of  a  certain  man — 
*  ho  is  not  liked,  because  he  is  presumptuous,' two  thitig.-i  are 
aflirmed;  first,  lliat  a  'certain  liian  is  not  liked;'  second, 
'tliat  iie  is  presumptuous.'  But  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'  because,'  the  writer  means  to  atlirm  something  more  than 
tiie  truth  of  the  two  propositions;  for  we  may  suppose  it 
possible  to  atiirm  many  propositions  of  a  man  without  con- 
sidering tbe  propositions  related  to  one  another  in  any  utlier 
way  than  as  all  relating  to  one  man  as  the  subject  The 
words  '  because  he  is  presumptuous '  are  designed  by  the 
writer  to  express  some  connection  with  or  relation  to  '  not 
being  Ukedt  whieh  oonnei^tion  or  relation  must  exist  in  the 
mind  of  al)  otbw  yenons  as  well  aa  in  hia  own,  or  it  can  not 
be  understood.  Now,  whatia  that  oenneetion  which  he  and 
all  mankind,  and  a  large  part  of  mankind  nnoonteiously, 
«onteni|'late  when  this  compound  sentence  is  enunciated^ 
The  subject  of  tlie  w  hole  sentence  is  some  pivon  person  or 
individual  who  is  said  '  not  to  be  liker),'  a  proposition  uni- 
versally inielligible.  He  is  !4ai<l  'to  b«  presumptuous,' 
which  is  also  universally  intelligible.  Now,  tho  word  '  bi-- 
cause'  lias  this  otHco: — it  introduces  something  to  the 
reader's  notice  to  which  tbe  universal  judgment  of  mankind 
attaches  the  notion  of  dislike ;  something  which  is  followed 
by  dislike;  something  withont  which  there  may  be  dis- 
like, but  with  which  there  must  he  dislike;  that  is, 
noMf  be  in  this  aoDse;  the  leader  doef  not  hnov  the 


individual  spoken  of,  and  therefore  doea  not  hnov  that  he  it 
dislikfld  till  be  is  told  so ;  but  he  knova  ■CMaedriag  ef  tfiat 
individual,  namely  his  presumption,  and  he  also  knows  that 

be  dislikes  a  presumptuous  individual.  He  tlierefore  un- 
derstands the  writer,  and  he  admits  that  Ktatetnent  which  is 
introduced  by  the  word  '  because'  as  a  rm*<m  (to  use  the 
common  expression)  why  the  man  is  disliked.  He  has  in 
fact  assented  to  the  universal  proposition  that  '  a  presump- 
tuous roan  is  disliked  ;'  he  has  already  mentally  formed  for 
hinisi  If  a  (^enerul  rule  that  all  presviinptuous  p<Mp]e  are 
disliked,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  bimself  and  the  wniitr  ao> 
knowledging  this  universal  affirmation  an  true,  that  he  eol- 
Iccis  the  writor's  meaning.  But  there  is  no  logical  inference 
here  ;  there  is  DOi^nogiBm. 

The  apcakar  oir  writer  night  bewerer  any,  all  that  he 
knew  of  a  eertam  man  was  *  that  be  was  presumptuous  ;* 

and  he  might  add  to  the  sentenee,  and  *  therefore  1  conchido 
that  he  is  disliked.'  If  tbe  reader  or  hearer  assented  to  the 
conclusion  introduced  by  the  word  '  therefore,'  be  would  as- 
sent to  the  following  mode  of  slatinp  what  he  had  lieotd 

1.  All  presumptuous  persons  are  disliked, 

2.  This  man  is  a  presumptuous  person. 

3.  Therefore  l,e  is  disliked; 
which  is  called  a  syllogigtn,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  common 
ftrms  of  a  syllogism,  in  which  the  first  part,  or  major  pre- 
miss, is  not  expressed.  The  greatest  part  of  written  and 
spoken  discourse  is  either  in  this  form  or  in  that  of  a  eoik« 
seeutive  series  of  syllogisms,  called,  by  logieiana.  aoritea. 

The  flrst  two  propositions  are  generally  caUed  the  ere> 
and  the  third  is  called  the  conclusion;  and  in 
such  a  syllogism  everjthirii^  which  is  called  a  oonelturion 
is  deduced,  or  considered  as  deduced,  from  two  other  pro- 
positions, one  of  which,  as  already  observed,  is  commonly 
suppressed,  but  is  referred  toby  such  a  word  as  '  because,' 
'  therefore,' £cc.  it  is  however  very  (dear  that  nothin?  is 
proved  even  by  a  syllogism.  In  the  common  form  of  In 
guago  something  is  attirmcd  particularly  as  a  fact,  and 
something  is  said  in  the  way  of  a  conclusion.  The  mind 
perceives  no  reason  why  this  conclusion  is  made  in  tbe  par- 
ticular instance,  more  than  it  should  be  in  any  other  given 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  But  while  something  is  in  form 
eonelttded  perticularly,  MNBetking  is  by  hnpUeation  affinned 
universally.  A  person  not  aewwromed  to  enalyse  bia  own 
thoughts  may  not  always  he  able  to  discover  what  ia  that 
universal  aflirraation  which  contains  the  particular  conclu- 
sion ;  but  if  the  nrguroeut,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  bo  ex- 
pressed in  the  complete  form  of  asylloRism.  he  at  once  per- 
ceives what  universal  proposition  must  be  admitted  or 
proved,  in  order  that  the  particular  one  shall  be  true;  if  he 
liiis  already  given  bis  assent  to  the  proposition  at  stated. with- 
out a  clear  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  admission  which 
ho  will  be  considered  to  have  made,  he  is  enabled  by  means 
of  the  syllogistic  form  to  examine  more  clearlv  that  mental 
operation  which  to  him  was  before  confused.  The  conclusion 
of  the  sylloeism  provet  nothing .  as  an  inference  or  illation 
it  neeemruy  ftoUows  from  the  premisei^  that  is,  tbe  mind 
cannot  eeneetve  it  otherwise;  and  in  this  operation  it  ia 
subjected  to  lawa  of  thought  whieh  are  irresistible.  "When 
the  truth  of  the  premises  is  ascertained  or  admitted  (which, 
for  the  purpose  of  ar^'umenlation,  is  tlie  same  thing)  the 
conclusion,  which  before  wxs  logically  correct,  now  becomes 
also  true.  All  discouisc  of  the  kind  called  argunienlative, 
indeed  all  discourse  so  far  as  it  contains  inferences,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  series  of  syllogisms,  from  which  it 
will  appear  what  universal  afiirmations  or  negations  ore  im- 
plicitly contained  in  the  discourse.  It  will  also  show  what 
universal  allirmations  or  negations  are  used  as  a  means  of 
attaining  to  other  afDnitttioili  or  negations  which  are  not 
true  unless  the  fint  aietraei,  and  which  when  attained  be- 
come the  premiaea  of  other  ooneloaiona.  Diseourse  of  the 
argumentative  kind  hat  for  its  object  to  establish  jparticniar 
things,  or  things  which  are  comprehended  within  other 
tilings.  Piirticular  things,  far  as  they  are  the  objects  of 
stiuuous  perceptions,  are  directly  established  by  evidence,  as 
for  instance,  the  qualities  of  ain  materia'  object ;  but  there 
are  many  things  which  are  not  susceptible  of  this  kind  of 
evidence,  and  of  winch  there  is  no  oviaence  but  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind.  In  an  argumentative  discourse  there- 
fore tbe  writer  who  has  particular  things  to  prove,  alleges, 
expressly  or  by  implieation,  universal  truths,  and  he  afbrma, 
either  expressly  or  by  the  implication  of  language,  that  the 
particular  things  an  eontained  within  tbe  univetaaL  If  the, 
leader  Mwnt  to  dw  Bnliv«rNl  iratH  «nd  aliu  ndmit  thwt 
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tb*  |iarticular  things  am  ooDtained  tlienuii  the  vriter  acoom- 
pUilm  bis  purpose,  end  his  deaumttntioB  ieeompjete.  He 
fa  ««id  to  bftve  dedUMd  wethjng,  or  to  ham  tneoe  a  de- 
duction. If  ell  written  or  spoken  discootse  were  in  the 

form  of  porft-ct  s\!logisni'i,  lliere  could  be  liltk'  confusion  or 
dispulu  about  wlial  is  rnllcil  tliH  premises  and  the  cuiiclu- 
sion,  for  the  whoU?  nmlic  r  woiilti  be  so  placed  before  tho 
reader,  that  he  would  always  pircfivu  the  general  propo- 
SitiHU  \vit!i;ti  which  it  isHflirmcd  that  llie  piirliculnr  is  in- 
cluded. It  is  then  the  general  condition  of  ever^-  syllogi^tu 
imperfectly  expressed,  that  vhen  we  are  speaking  of  what 
we  call  one  thing,  we  are  in  offiact  speaking  of  many  things : 
Ibr  that  which  is  asserted  of  one  can  equally  be  asserted  of 
•U  thiagt  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conoeivo  it 
true  of  one  vittMmt  enneehrine  it  true  of  all. 

Some  writers  hmv  olaervea  that  the  causal  ooBjanfltioiis 
are  employed  to  denote  respectively  cause  and  effect,  as  well 
'H  premiss  and  conclusion  ;  as  in  the  follow  in^  examplt's  : 
—'This  ground  is  rich  because  the  tiees  on  it  are  llounsli- 
ing  or,  '  the  trees  are  nourishing,  and  tAerf/'ire  llie  sitil 
jnint  bp  rich  ;'  where  tiie  cunjuctions  because  wid  t/ici  fjure 
are  considered  to  bo  used  to  denote  the  connection  of  pre- 
tni»ii  and  cunciuiiiun.  But  in  the  following  sentences, '  tbe 
trties  flourish  bmtiae  the  ground  is  rich or, '  tlic  ground  is 
rich,  and  therefore  the  trees  flourish ;'  the  same  conjunc- 
tions, it  is  saiil,  are  used  to  denote  the  connection  of  cause 
and  olfoet;  and  it  is  added  that  in  the  latter  case  *  the  lux- 
wianoa  of  tta«  trees,  being  ovident  to  the  eye^  would  liardly 
need  to  ba  |irg«iff(lHiftiiiiil:^  need  to  be  aoeoitDlelftt^*  and 
as  to  the  Ibrmer  ease,  it  i»  wmarkod. '  that  thahamiaBaa  of 
the  trees  \%  not  the  cause  of  tha  iOllV  ffMility,  bat  Onl/  the 
cause  of  vuj  knowing  it.' 

Non  III  iho  cxpressiun,  '  the  trees  arc  flourishing,  and 
thi'rr/'ire  the  soil  iiiinl  In-  rich'  (if  for  must  be  s\e  write  tf, 
which  ouu'lit  to  be  done),  it  tuay  be  meant  to  allinn,  eitlier 
thai  the  trees  are  tluunshing,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  soil 
is  unknown ;  or  it  may  be  meant  that  the  trees  are  flouriith- 
ingi  and  that  the  soil  also  is  rich.  In  the  former  case  the 
riebnett  of  the  soil  is  eonetuded,  according  to  the  common 
•xpraMioQ,  ftom  the  suppressed  premise  of  the  invariabla 
coineidanoa  of  lloiuisbing  trees  and  rieh  soil,  and  aa  tba 
world  knowa  at  aaya  (vbush  Sat  the  present  purpoie  ia  the 
aame  thing)  that  a  rich  toil  Is  necessary  in  order  that  trees 
liiuy  fl  jarish,  the  richness  of  iho  soil  is  in  Aict,  according 
lu  ilie  conininn  nolion  of  cBuse  and  etl'ect,  huie  aim  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause  of  tlio  luxuriance  of  the  irees, 
if  we  loi>k  to  llic  mailer  of  the  s\llo^isni.  In  the  latter 
ca>e,  if  both  ilun{;s  are  afhrnu'd,  bovii  t!iat  Uie  trees  Iluunsh 
and  ttiat  the  soil  is  rich,  the  same  thing  is  atflrmed  as  in  the 
sentence  '  the  ground  is  rich  and  therefore  the  trees 
^  flourish ;'  and  in  both  these  cases.  wl\en  the  two  propositions 
are  considen^d  as  afllrroations,  i  l  l  l  imeeted  in  the  way  of 
oonelueion,  nothing  more  is  oiTeoted  by  the  wovd  therrfore 
thftn  to  anggeit  tM  notion  of  tlio  invariaUa  eoiaddanoa  of 
flourishing  treca  and  rich  anil. 

The  Oimel«uto|i  of  the  *  gnmnd  being  rich  btetuue  the 
trees  on  it  are  flourishing'  (the  richness  of  the  ground  in 
question  m  t  being  known  otherwi&e  than  by  the  trees)  can- 
not be  made  except  fioiu  the  premiss,  '  whtrever  trees 
fliourish,  there  the  ground  is  rich.'  N.jw  though  it  may  bo 
true  ihut '  wherever  Iree.'^  Ilourish,  tliere  the  irtuun<l  is  neii,' 
it  may  not  be  true  that  *  wiierever  the  ground  is  rich, 
there  tree.t  flourish,'  for  the  ground  may  be  neb,  and  covered 
with  water  in  which  trees  will  not  flourish.  But  if  we 
affirm  that '  the  trees  Ilourish  because  the  ground  is  rich,' 
we  affirm  both  *  that  the  trees  flourish'  and '  that  the  ground 
at  rieb/  whieh  again  is  nothing  mora  than  aflinuing  by  im- 
plication that '  wherever  trees  floiurith,  tbm  tba  ground  ia 
rich,'  leaving  it,  as  before,  possible  tbat  there  may  bo  rieb 
ground  where  trees  do  not  (for  some  reason  or  o(lier)flourish. 

No'A  it  IS  said  that  m  the  former  case,  where  aConclusion 
is  nuuii-,  the  luxuriance  of  the  tiees.  is  considered  to-be  the 
cause  of  my  knowing  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  that  is,  in 
the  conclusion, '  the  ground  is  ricli  because  the  trees  on  it 
ace  flourishing;' '  the  ground  is  rich' is  my  (concluded)  know- 
lodKei  and  because  ii  there  used  to  express  cause  and  effect, 
aa  Dotween  '  flourishing  treot*  and  '  my  knowledge.'  In 
the  latter  caWi  where  both  propositions  are  aflirmative,  but 
aeitbar  oif  them  in  the  way  of  oonolusion,  it  i*  said  that  the 
luxarianee  of  tba  trees  doea  not  require  proof,  but  requires 
tf>  be  accounted  for;  that  it,  riehnoMi  of  soil  and  luxuriance 
are  here  considored  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  efTfci. 
According  to  tins,  a  relation  of  cmmeand  effi  i,  i  n  i-li  m  ; 
of  tbo  aane  cause  aad  eftect,  is  indicated  lu  both  cjuun  by 


the  word  beeaiuet  vd  in  the  former  erne  tho  rieb  nets  ci 
the  soil  is  coiuiderad  to  be  |iro0«f  also. 

This  ia  father  paiplMin^  but  peitajpa  tba  perplexity  may 
bo  got  rid  ef  thns: — 'The  grouiM  »  rieh,  betsause  the  irees 

on  U  are  ffuiirishing,*  is  necessarily  true,  if  it  is  also 
true  that  '  wherever  trees  Ilourish,  there  the  (jruuiid  a 
rich  ;'  but  this  general  proposition  must  be  f  roved  in  tome 
w  ay  or  assumed,  in  order  that  the  logical  conclusion  may 
also  be  a  true  conclusion.  '  The  trees  (lourish.  bi  cause  the 
ground  is  lich:'  here  both  facts  are  proved  nr  assumed 
(which  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  same  thint;),  and  it 
is  alto  affirmed  by  implication  that  'wherever  trees  flourish, 
there  tba  ground  is  rich.'  The  diHureuce  between  the  two 
aantanoaa  then  ia  this :  the  fiurmer  affirms  that  a  partieuhkc 
aoQ  ia  iieb>  if  aoilualwayi  riob  under  aimtlardreamitatioaa ; 
and  tha  radaetkn  of  IM  axpiOMioa  to  the  oomploie  syllo- 
gistic form  shows  us  whet  moitt  be  proved  or  assumed  in 
order  tliat  tlie  euncliisiuii  sliiill  be  true  in  this  particular 
ca'-e.  Tiio  latter  alhrms  the  particular  thing  to  be  true, 
wiiich  in  the  former  is  only  true  upon  a  certain  condition; 
uiul  It  also  atlirms  by  iinplicalion  the  truth  of  this  certain 
condiiiijii.  The  former  is  a  sylloi;isin.  because  that  wlueii 
m  »aid  uf  the  whole  ni^iy  be  said  of  a  part.  The  latter  is 
noihin;{  more  than  the  implicit  statement  of  a  general  pro^ 
position  contained  in  the  explicit  slateiueiit  of  a  particular 
instance :  it  in  no  logical  inrarence ;  it  is  no  logical  indiie- 
tion;  i(  it  aimpljT  a  statement  of  a  thing  being  true  in  a 
certain  eaie^  with  an  implicit  assertion  that  the  aame  thing 
\i  true  in  alt  similar  catea;  in  other  wardi^  tha  form  of  lan- 
guage implicitly  contains  the  affirmation  of  a  general  pro- 
position, which  can  only  be  the  retuU  of  aD  induation  in  tho 
non-logical  sense  of  that  term. 

The  (lifTerence  between  logical  Deduction  and  Induction 
IS  explauied  in  the  article  Indhctiow.  But  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  here.  In  the 
L>eductive  Syllogism,  we  proceed  from  the  whole  to  its 
parts,  from  tho  thing  containing  to  the  things  or  some  of 
tho  things  contained;  and  this  is  true  notwithstanding  it  is 
not  so  expretted  in  the  common  form  of  language.  For  the 
partioiilar  conclusion,  at  alnadyobtantdi  is  the  thing  which 
In  ordinary  language  is  said  1«  ba  pnnad;  hat  there  is  no 
demonatiMiva  evidanea  to  tha  mind,  mteapt  it  fa  shown  that 
the  particular  eonelusion  is  contained  in  a  general  pfopori- 
tion.  Tlie  deductive  syllogism  as  already  explained  snows 
what  this  general  proposition  is,  and  this  general  pro- 
position is  assumed  to  be  true,  or  is  known  to  bo  true  in 
some  other  way  thy  iiiduclion,  properly  so  called,  for  in- 
stance) tlian  by  moans  of  the  syllogism.  But  there  is 
another  mode  of  o|»eratton  by  which  the  luind  can  proceed 
from  particulars  to  generals ;  but  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  Inductive  Syllogiam,  is  no  s> Holism,  that  is,  no  neces- 
sary oooelusion,  unleeaoff  the  particulars  are  ennmerated, 
or  atsnmed  to  be  eoumarated;  aud  in  this  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Induotivo  Syllogism  and  Induction,  or 
what  fa  tooatimai.  but,  wo  think,  not  with  striei  pnipriatjr. 
called  IndnetiTO  Raaioning,  which  bowwer  fa  no  operatioii 
of  reason,  but  one  of  tlie  understanding  only ;  or,  to  prevent 
disputes  about  terms,  it  is  not  the  same  mental  process  as 
that  of  the  Logical  Induction,  for  its  conclusion  is  not  ne- 
cessary. This  Induction  then,  which  leads  us  from  the 
obser\ation  of  one  or  more  like  facts  to  make  a  general 
a^isertian  which  will  cgmpreheiid  like  favU  not  observed, 
is  a  material  illation  of  quite  a  diflerent  character  from 
the  other.  This  process  has  sometimes  boon  absurdly  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  discovery  of  modern  times,  tliough  it 
must  have  been  practised  by  the  first  man  who  ever  made 
use  of  his  eyes.  The  process  of  inTaitigating  and  collecting 
iheU  which  arc  among  tlMpbsmomemaof  the  material  world, 
hat  been  gi-eatly  imj/rovaa  in  madam  times. 

Tbat  syUogisiic  fonn  which  is  propetl^jr  called  Induetiva 
(tiraywyq)  is  explained,  though  rvrj  briefly,  by  Aristotle 
{Aiiahjt.  Prior.,  ii.2.!;  Tofic,  i.  12),  iMad  is  not  confouiidcl 
by  hiiu  with  the  material  induction  ot  a  general  law  or  rule 
from  the  examiuatioa  of  a  nnmbeir  of  partimdar  eases  of 
a  like  kind.* 

If  we  Wish  to  prove  syllogiitiaaUj  thomoiliK^of  agtvon 
iodiTidual  John,  we  say — 

All  mm  an  motiall 
JphalcaBsat 
llMSim  J«te  b  nuKtal. 

Now  thfa  oondvcon  fa  neoHiarr.  becauaa  'John'  fa  con- 

•  'P.irayuyt)  fiiv  olv  iariv,  tai  i  iK  l^ayuyiic  tf^XvytOpAtf 
i  ro  Iti  ni  »r»^>o»  darcpof  itpov  rtf  fietf  ffvX\j»yi»es*w«« 
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taiawl  to 'all  men.'  But  suppose  we  wish  to  prove  our; 
primary  inoiKMitioD,  that  'all  meo  are  mortal,'  whut  is  the  I 

pneen  tut  we  mu»t  follow?  We  may  ainmi  mortality  of 
all  men  who  have  died,  but  oannot  aiiirm  it  of  all  who 
aru  living  and  who  aliaU  iive^  for  that  i*  tb«  ihiaK  to  be 
proved.  This  is  a  ease  in  which  tfaera  can  In  no  logical, 
.that  iH,  no  necessary  conclusion. 

Dr.Whalely  says  (p.  '229)  'that in  the  process  of  reOTOn- 
ing  by  \vli;ch  we  dciluco  fr<im  our  ob»erv&iu<n  of  CErlain 
kiiDwii  ciises  an  infercnec  « iih  respect  to  miWuovm  one-*, 
v,c-  are  employing  a  i»yll  ■^i«.rn  in  barbara  with  the  mnjur 
premiss  suppro<s&r>d;  that  being  always  gub»tautiaUy  the 
wune.  as  it  avierts  'that  whatever  belongs  to  the  individual 
4Nr  individuals  we  have  examined,  belongs  to  the  whole  rlBs« 
under  which  they  come.' 

And  h«  further  aaya  that  induction.  '  so  far  forth  as  it  ia 
so  ergummt  (which  his  pievioinly,  in  the  tame  work 
(p.  66).  been  de&nad  to  be  •  *«jlWi»m  when  regularly  cx- 
prmMd'),  may  of  oourpe  be  atalecl  Kyllogisiicaliy ;  hut  so 
far  fVn  iii  -l^  u  i*  a  ;  roce«t  of  inquiry  to  obtain  the  premiiie* 
of  thai  annniviit.  it  is  oi'  course  out  of  the  province  of 
li.ric'  Bi.i  n  s_\ llo'j-isiii  V.  ill  In-  i'<]iially  '^mtd  14)  if  we 
sul»»liiute  miiilrary  !«ymb'il~  I'n'  ihr  u-rm-,  w  iiiiout  a:.y  re- 
gard to  the  things  signif:i!il  by  ih.  ni  ;  and  (p.  J  ii  '<'very 
conclusion  is  deoucod  from  two  uiinsr  pinp  isiiians  or  pre- 
mis&t.'  Thi«  eO'Callcd  induction  then,  suucil  svllogistienlly, 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  different  from  a  proper  Ryllogism : 
if  the  premises  are  (rue,  the  concluMon  is  nccoMarily  true. 
TbeiyllogiMD  then  baa  done  nothing,  and  it  loaviM  tha 
pnKMtieof  in^tury  preeiacly  whore  it  wim  befbve  the  iadtio* 
lion  was  ftut  into  tnia  n-called  ayliogiatie  form.  ^ 

This  mistake  nquires  a  few  moifl  wordi^  it  hM  been 
declared  to  bo  'a  just,  and,  so  Ihr  at  we  are. aware,  an  ori- 
ginal remark ;  and  its  consequence*  an  extremely  imp{)r- 
Unt.'    (Wettmmitter  Rerieir,  No.  17.  p.  109  ) 

The  deducmg  an  inference  from  facts  itivi-^tiiiatoil  and 
collected  is  sai^  to  be  an  aiguinentativi'  iir  u-o-^,  und,  hke 
other  arzumenis  (that  is.  s\  lloai.sms),  capable  of  beuig  m1- 
loais>ti<aTly  expressed.  If  u  l^  a  syllogistic  process,  it  is  im- 
doubtwlly  susceptible  of  the  strict  syllt^istic  form.  Now  this 
sorallnd  inference  is  the  making  a  universal  athrraation 
ft>unde<l  on  a  number  of  paiticttlara}  and  if  it  is  a  syllogism, 
the  univ<;ral  aHirmation  is  the conduabn  ;  and  if  it  is  asyl- 
loginn.  the  eoaolinioa  ia  neoaaory.  The  eondusion  is  by 
Ills  attppoaition  a  eonduiiira  tttm  cemin  hnown  thicf^  as 
toother  unknown  thion;  and  the  universal cendnaioD  u, 
that  somcthin!?  is  true  or  the  unknown  thing*  which  is  knon-n 
to  \w  ii'iL'  ff  kii<mit  ones;  in  other  wnvds,  that  this 
soiiu-ihiiiLr  :»  irui;  Isu.h  of  tlio  known  ai.d  the  unknown 
tiling-.  Now  in  order  to  attain  tliis  !syll  't:ist;c  <  •iii  lusi  .ii. 
it  lb  auiii  that  we  cmjiloy  a  syllofiipin,  in  wiiu  li  i  ii-niaini- 
premiss  ih  of  this  form:  cverylliiiiLC  which  i-*  true  of  the 
known  is  true  of  the  unknown,  or  everytiitng  which  is  true 
of  the  known  is  true  of  the  known  and  the  unknown. 

To  take  Dr.  Whaiely's  own  example;  'from  an  exami- 
nation of  tho  history  uf  several  tymnniea,  niul  flnding  ttial 
eaoh  of  thev  was  of  aluurt  durmlion,  we  eeoeliKle  that  the 
Mine  iaft'Ari^to  be  tfaoeasewith  aU  ^nanniei.*  And  it  is  said 
that  in  auch  wltegieina  n  1b«N^  wo  aaaunM 'that  wAnlra^r 
belongs  to  tho  lodividuid  or  indiridnaU  that  wo  aie  examinin  g 
belongs  to  (he  cla^  under  which  they  come.'  Now  this 
universal  atliriniUion  is  a  pro|xi8ition  to  be  pronrd  in 
some  way  oroliier.    If  it  1k'  U  is  the  majnr  uf  u 

dcddctiv*'  svllosi^iiK  and  the  concluswn  li>^'icLiHy  neces>- 
8«r\,  iiiirl  ais)  tine,  if  tho  major  is  Iriic.  But  how  is 
ihis  iiiaj  ir  to  he  established,  by  virtue  <if  «hnh  we  are 
to  ba\i'  a  logical  illation  and  a  iru'.-  (■uiirlu>ioa  ?  It  is 
admitted  that  in  indacfion,  properly  w  called,  a  general 
niuicrial  truth  is  tu  be  adirmea  by  virtue  of  particular 
Jtwls  being  inrestigated  and  known.  But  if  wo  alliriu 
•one  propoaition  which  is  more  general  than  and  eocnpce- 
bends  that  which  wo  wish  to  eatabliah.  and  then  so  eon- 
struct  our  svllogisni  that  the  oonoluaion  ebaU  bo  a  bgical 
iiir.  rencc.  It  cannot  b>!  a  true  one  also  unlew  wo  aHaUieh 
Hk.  i/iore  genenil  iireiniss.  Btit  the  object  of  the  troo  in- 
duciir.u  is  to  esUblLih  itie  j^orieral  truih  from  particukr 
facif.  liiiil  are  kiiownand  .lueMij^.iied  If.  iii  tiie  case  sup- 
posed, the  syllogism  is  valid,  ilie  imrticular  iiut.s  are  useless  ; 
the  conclusion  is  logically  gkH»d,  and  it  Ix  i:u:iies  niattM-inlly 
true  when  the  more  general  proposition  i'  esialilislu  i  \»  Im  h 
contains  the  conclusion.  But  it  is  not  the  object  «t  the  ui- 
vestitraliiiii  ar.J  colleotlonof  facts  to  establish  a  proposition 
diferent  ftom  and  mora  genaial  than  that  for  the  etfablish- 
nentof  vhialitteliMteaniiiveMintodBadedleeieili  in 


other  wonls.  it  is  not  the  matter  m  hand  to inmtigate  and 
oidteet  facts  for  a  partienhir  pvipoae,  and  then  not  to  dm 
them  fur  that  purpose. 

In  tbia  ao^lled  syllogism  then  we  have  a  suppressed 
maior  of  thb  ibrm,  *  that  whieb  i»  tnie  of  some  is  true  of 
all.  which  must  mean  either  'cTerything  which  is  true  of 
sdine  is  true  of  all.'  or.  'thi-*  isiie  thing  which  is  true  of 
some  Is  tr'.ie  id"  nil  '  la  tlio  former  case,  the  suppressed 
ruiijdr  expresses  H  general  proposition,  which  mv  must  esla- 
blisli  111  order  that  our  illation,  which  is  logically  correct, 
may  Ijo  true  materially  ;  but  then  this  is  not  the  proposition 
which  we  profess  to  be  desirous  to  establish,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  cannot  be  established  by  the  farts  investigated  and 
collcetcd.  If  it  means  that  this  one  thins  w'hich  is  true  of 
some  is  true  of  all,  this  is  nothing  more  than  to  make  tho 
oonoluaion  the  major  premiss,  and  so  to  conclude  the  con- 
clinion  from  itself.  It  cannot  be  euppceod  that  Dr.  Whately 
has  any  audi  absurd  meaning  ■«  this;  but  bii  laRgniL|e»  ia 
capable  of  ihts  menniiig.  He  do«a  howertt  mean  taha 
tins  ur  tlie  o'her :  and  it  is  not  eaay  to  aay  wUch  ia  lh« leit 

huiotd  meaning  of  the  two. 

A  few  mure  woids  sictn  necessary  on  nnctlier  pa»sas;e  in 
Dr.  Whalfly's  work,  by  way  of  cleaviui;  the  way  to  a  right 
ri/iniir(  liension  of  (be  prm  juce  of  lot;:!'-  It  has  lieeii  al- 
ready observed  that  discourse  or  speech  gcncraliy  assumes 
the  form  of  a  syllogism  with  one  of  the  premises  sup- 
pressed; which  is  by  many  modern  logicians  called  an 
enthymerae.* 

Dr.  Wliately  obierret  that  the  cnthymeme  (the  enth^- 
memo  of  nodom  logician!) '  ii  not  ttrictly  ^llogisitc,  i.e.  ita 
conclusiveaOM  ia  not  qipireat  fton  tbo  mere  fbirm  of  the  ex- 
pression, without  regara  to  the  meaningof  the  terras;  because 

it  is  from  /h  f  we  form  our  judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
suppressed  pieniifs.  The  expressed  (qu.  *M7>^>»-cMPof) premiss 
may  be  true,  and  >et  ihe  CMiidusion  false.'  The  reason  here 
L'nenwhy  I  lie  (si>-cnlled )  en  i 'r.\  im  ine  is  not  strictly  f-yllo- 
^islie  IS,  that  we  tbrra  ,iur  jud^;meiit  ijfihe  truth  of  the  sup- 
prensed  premiss  from  the  iTieatnng  of  liie  terms.  This  is  a 
singular  reason.  The  tmi/i  of  the  suppressed  premiss  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  as  an  in- 
ference. If  the  suppressed  premiss  were  expresstnl,  the 
question  as  to  the  omcluaitm  would  be,  not  whether  the  snp' 
pressed  promtss  wen  true,  bttt  whether  it  neeeasitated  the 
oonolusion  If  theeondaaiOD  hi  already  made  and  one  jn- 
mias  only  stated,  the  truth  of  the  suppressed  preraisi  ta  not 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  u'hat  it  is;  and  when  wo 
have  ascertained  what  the  premiss  must  be  in  order  that 
the  ciitnlu-i'iii  may  be  \  alid  as  an  inference,  we  may  then 
ni'[uiie  if  the  sii]^]iu'ssed  ])iemis8  is  true.  Tlte  expressed 
[iremL-s  r;iiin'U  be  true  and  the  r.jnf'.'.lslnu  false,  fiir'.hr  p:  j]  e:' 

.suj»presse<l  premiss  is  virtuaUy  involved  in  xhu  njueltision 
and  the  expressed  premiss.  Besides,  the  mi-re  form  of  the 
expression  docs  indicate  the  suppressed  premiss ;  if  it  did 
not,  the  cnthymeme,  that  is.  the  mcomplete  syllogism,  the 
syllogism  of  common  discourse,  would  be  incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  tho  form  of  a  complete  syllogism.  If  w  e  say 
A  is  G.  beeaiue  otfcr  it  ia  B,  which  is  the  mere/orw  of  the 
expression,  we  see  that  the  euppretaed  premiss  is.  B  isC» 
that  is,  B  is  contauied  in  or  i«  eo-extonriwB  with  C;  and  cvei7 
per.-ion  who  can  compreliend  the  notion  of  a  eontaininip 
whole  ond  its  contained  parts  will  understand  what  is 
meant  if  it  is  expressed  in  this  form  :  A  is  contained  in  C 
l.eeiiuse  .'\  IS  routaiiied  in  H.  As  il  a  man  had  found  that 
anyone  thm;j  could  Ife  rmitaiiied  in  anotli»»r  (se^'nnd)  tiling, 
and  tills  other  (-orord)  tbmi;  were  I'ori'ri.iied  m  a  tinrd.  be 
would  conclude  mentally  (hat  tiiis  one  tiling  wai>  euiiuiuud 
in  the  thml ;  and  the  form  of  his  expression  would  be,  it  is 
contained  in  the  third  becawte  it  is  conlaijied  in  the  s,  cond, 
in  which  he  would  tacitly  suppose  that  the  second  is  con- 
tained in  tlie  thirdp  and  would  then  necessarily  ooncludo 
.^tbat  the  flrst  ia  containod  in  the  third. 

Wo  are  now  in  a  conditioti  to  show  what  are  tho  limita 
of  pure  logic,  or  of  a  pure  logic.  All  propositions  and  all 
svllogisros  are  tl>e  subject  of  a  pure  logic  only  >o  far  as  they 
have  all  something  in  nommon.  They  h*ve  only  something 
in  common  so  far  as  they  ore  nil  eajiabb'  of  In  n. g  n  iii.eed 
to  a  common  form  or  forms  ;  that  is.  a  pure  l  ^;;.'  is  roimali 


It  has  Iktii  I  l>»i'IV,.|  hv  Ti  1rnrlM-:l     ri'.r  I'l'lin' 
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that  tl<U  i«  not  tlie  neiuildc  of  the  rutlijtmame  at  Artslot)?,  vtikk  u  qiiiM 
im»:  narultttoHMalacarilMMlh]fSMSM«rCioiM.    Ths Miairieg fs*- 
bo  isftuml  to  ••  Aowtaf  ibo  nsutofi  af  Hi*  elii  cBibyimM 
(ly^umut)^  whtctt  amms  to  Itiire  Wn  ijikpD  !>>'  itilTcreni  writrrt  tu  iSt 
»  aiblrtlf  ;Vi>r.,ll  S7);  Cir«o(ro;ieB.  13.  14);  n* 
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only.  Koitfaertbe  s)  Itogisin  nor  iti  ]itrts  ngftrd  the  tnat- 

lui-,  and  the  propositions  which  enter  into  the  qrllogbm 
are  only  the  object  of  logic  lo  fhr  as  they  are  connected 

liy  is  iiiid  is  not.  And  *ince  all  proiio^itioii?,  when  viewed 
suiely  as  the  parts  of  a  syllogiscn,  must  lio  caiKitile  of  being 
rt'ducod  1o  tliu  iranie  form  or  loniis,  i:  fullows  ;liat  all  ]>rupo- 
liiiioiis  OS  lii(;icu!  vieiiieiits  cciiiiiccted  by  t«  and  ti  not  are 
only  vit-wed  iii  that  way  in  whii'li  the  reason  dues,  and  niukt 
li4.'cau»e  it  doesi.  view  all  things  whieU  nro  so  presented  to 
Uiu  uiiiid  iudtipcndently  of  the  matter,  namely,  >viih  rela- 
tion to  the  nutton  of  a  eontaining  whole  and  contained  parts. 

Ifthii  exposition  seem  tedious,  the  fault  is  with  those 
who,  while  thev  pmfew  to  teach  pun  lo^  confi>uiid  it  both 
with  an  eiiplira  logio  end  with  other  things  also. 

Tbcte  iieenis  to  tie  Another  error  in  Dr.  Whately,  which 
U  worth  noticing:  he  says,  •  No  conversion  is  employed  for 
any  lii.^i'al  piiipu-,0,  uiik'i-  it  be  illative;'  an  !  lu'  ad'U, 
'  the  reader  musl  liul  iupjiobo  from  tlie  me  i  f  tlif  woril 
"  illative,"  that  this  t-«nver»ioii  is  a  pr  .n  .  if  //uwi:  il 
it  is  in  fact  only  staling  the  same  judgtueiit  nt  aiiotiier 
form.'  Now  if  wv  buy  A  is  R,  meaning  that  A  is  contained 
io  li,  it  is  a  logical  cuu^ecjucnee  or  c-imclusion,  though  not 
a  syllogistic  one,  that  B  is  not  contained  in  A.  Id  this 
eaae  then  tbere  can  he  no  unlimited  logical  con  version 
of  tin  piopoaitioD.  If  A  is  co-extemive  with  B,  then  B 
It  eo^xteiuive  with  A;  in  which  caae  there  iaa  logical 
.  eonvetsMD.^  The  lawt  of  thought  neeeieltDto  the  non- 
conventon  in  tlte  one  case  and  the  conversion  in  the  other ; 
and  if  these  are  not  logical  cuiiclusions,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  pure  Iiigli  (ir  i i  aM»iniif(. 

It  IS  puntMall)  said  ilia;  lygic  tcaclies  us  to  reason  cor- 
rertl\,  oi  Ui  u  it  >ho\vs  thi!  prucuts  which  takci  plai  e  in  tiie 
mind  when  a  utau  doos  reason  correctly.  It  is  liowuver 
di.licult  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  If  a  man 
reasons  at  all,  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  he  reason*  Correctly. 
J.4iiigu;ig(;  is  seldom  expressed  in  the  form  of  sylUgilBDa,  and 
it  i»  not  usual  (0  express,  in  any  way,  both  the  propositions 
from  which  we  deduce  a  conclusion.  We  generally  ex- 
pmst  ourselves  by  way  of  a  conclusion  and  one  premiss. 
Now  this  being  so.  the  siippresseil  premiss  may  always  be 
diaeoTered  by  aonilbad^',  though  the  speaker  or  writer  may 
not  always  be  able  to  discover  nis  own  suppressed  prenii<<s. 
The  conclusion  and  uiie  premiss  being  given,  the  suppressed 
premiss  is  also  :4iviij.  for  the  conclusion  and  the  expressed 
J  I  k'liii^.^  iieC'-^-ilaiL'  the  pr  iiier  Mijijirr-.-i'd  [.rt-iniv-.,  Tiu-y 
wlio  say  a  man  argues  nu'urreclly,  wia-n  lie  slates  a  coaelu- 
sion  and  one  piLinis!>  oidy,  assume  that  his  suppressed 
premiss  is  nut  tLut  supprf^.<.od  prcnii>s  which  the  two  data 
mjuire,  but  some  other.  But  if  >jitie  other,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  find  il  out,  and  therefore  lliey  cannot  confute 
hitn.  It  is  only  bocatiso  the  suppressed  premiaa  (perhaps 
not  known  to  the  speaker)  pointed  to  by  the  data,  is  the 
ml  OM^  that  we  eeu  eooiVilo  the  speaker.  We  show  what 
the  aopi>t«Med  premisi  is,  and  then  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
dispute  it.  and  to  ask  him  for  proof  of  it.  A  man  then  docs 
reason  ctirrectly  when  he  reasons  by  u  i  onduhion  and  una 
expressed  pr«nii»s.  The  syllogistic  fonn  shows  us  what  the 
|;n'rnis>  iiHisl  til',  that  is.  il  leads  to  the  full  inierprot.ilion 
ot  till,'  ^|ll■akl■^'s  meaning.  But  ^uppase  a  nimi  c\preM>fa  all 
the  ti'rmr>  of  a  !>\llo|;isin,  Binl  lus  s_\llugi>in  is  vu-ious,  is  it 
viciouii  because  he  reasons  strong,  or  because  lie  has  given 
a  meaning  to  some  of  hia  terms  vrliich  ether  people  do  not. 
or  has  altogether  mistaken  them  7  We  think  that  nia  reason- 
ing, as  «urA,  is  and  must  be  correct.  His  upprdtention  may 
be  and  often  is  wrong.  In  thi*  view.  leewning.  tu  rmuoni»g, 
la  always  eorreet  reasoning.  It  has  been  objieted  to  th  i.»  by 
a  friend,  that  many  persons  who  are  not  tnoUier  «itu 
loKieal  eonftideraltons,  on  being  asked  whether,  if  every  A 
ir»B.  every  B  is  alsu  .\,  wi'.l  admit  Ihin  ronversiMii  to  W  inie. 
It  is  then  askeil  it',  m  aihnitling  this,  they  rciisuu  cuireitly. 
The  ansv\i-r  to  tins  lijfllculty  is  furnished  by  the  objector, 
wiio  goes  on  to  hay,  ihrit  if  the  jierson  who  admits  this  con- 
version is  asked  tlio  same  ([UcitKui  as  In  a  iiialci ml  ceii- 
vcf.sion,  such  as.  every  goose  is  an  animal,  lie  immediately 
perceives  that  he  cannot  say  every  antmid  is  a  goose.  This 
shows  that  his  apprehension  of  the  expression,  every  A  is 
B.  was  ineorrect,  that  is.  bo  did  not  nndecstaud  it,  but  took 
it  10  mean  aometbing  diffw ent  from  what  the  peiaon  intended 
bj  it  who  put  the  qneaUon. 

In  aiKWDontaiion  the  conelusions  are  the  matters  which 
are  direetly  disputed;  but  the  suppressed  proposition  is 
gciiertdly  the  real  niatiei'  in  dispute,  nr  the  nn-aiiiiiii:  of  a 

term  w  tiie  inatter  m  dis^iute.  The  use  ot  logical  forms 


oonsista  in  ahowing  (hlly  and  explicitly  what  is  expressed 
imperfectly  and  only  implicitly  in  the  common  form  of  lan- 
guage; and  its  use  is  not  a  bit  the  less  because  it  neither 
teaches  to  rfa.<4in  nor  cuiiviets  our  reason  of  error.  Its  \\<e 
is  t%indiciite  tu  iis  all  tlic  furtiial  eleinenls  ami  ci 'i.  liimn i 
of  dependent  truth.  R  points,  <jut  to  us  and  leads  lis  to  the 
consiaeration  of  the  several  pi-wjiosstions  which  (liscouise 
contains,  and  fr«ni  the  eonsideration  of  the  several  pToposi- 
tions  it  leads  to  ;l:e  terms,  and  (here  il  leaves  us. 

The  cause  of  Ihia  confusion  between  loi^icand  mctaphyxie 
is  obvious,  and  lies  in  the  necessity  which  all  men  feel  of 
a  metaphysio  of  some  kind  or  other.  General  tenna 
and  general  propo:>itions.  the  elencftla  of  «mn  nmtefial 
syllo^isni,  are  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  long  belbre  its 
consfiousneii  is  awakened  to  the  cogni7..inco  of  the  ope- 
rationsoftho  reason;  and  in  many  minds  thiscon.iciousncss 
IS  nevi-r  calU-d  into  existence.  lA)^'ieians  ideuilv  perreue 
the  value  uf  the  syllogistic  forms  us  an  aid  and  a  forinal 
iielp  in  analysing  the  reason  in  proeesH  ui  a  L'i\en  ease: 
they  also  see  or  feel  that  the  reasoning  pimess  in  itself 
is  not  knowledge,  but  llu-y  see  that  it  is  a  means  to  know- 
ledge. Its  barrenness  in  itself  is  confounded  with  its 
productive  powers  when  exercised  on  a  materiel,  and  henoe 
they  have  come  to  confound  its  operating  onergies  with  its 
products;  as  if  a  man  should  coniound  bis  tools  with  that 
which  is  produced  bv  his  toolfl  opetlting  on  his  materials. 

A  pure  logic  will  lead  all  men  to  a  mctaphysic,  for  a  pure 
\os,K  has  its  use  in  its  applications.  A  mctaphysic,  as  a 
system,  if  it  does  not  contain  a  logic,  will  lead  to  the  results 
of  niitst  systems  of  metaplivsie,  that  is.  to  iKHie  at  all. 

Thas  It  appears  thul  the  study  of  lug.e  is  peihajis  tlia 
pro]ier  intiodui-iion  to  a  inelaphysic ;  «iid  it  were  luuidi  to 
be  wished  iliai  all  who  have  written  on  the  IttUer  had  first 
been  stihjeeted  to  the  disei|)line  of  tl:e  former. 

The  tbnns  of  the  Syllogism  are  considered  under  that 
article,  consistently  with  the  plan  of  this  work.  In  the 
mean  time,  till  we  have  some  system  of  logic  in  our  Ian* 
guage  which  is  founded  upon  and  grows  out  of  some  philo- 
sophical ayateiu.  it  is  better  lot  the  student  to  study  only  a 
Bprety  formal  logics  wbieh  ia  indejpendent  of  any  philow^ 
phical  system,  and  Io  apply  it  to  bia  various  studies.  For 
such  purpose,  a  small  pamphlet  such  as  Profe<<sor  Do 
Morgan's  'First  Notions  of  Lo:;ie,  pie|  araiin\  to  tin-  S;i;dy 
of  Geometry,*  London,  1839.  hcciuh  to  u»  tliy  oiil\  Kimi  of 
book  in  our  laiij;ua^e  tl.nt  can  be  safely  recomrot  iiiliM!, 

The  fjuosiiMii,  What  IS  Logic?  has  been  a  iuatt«r  of  much 
diiiiute.  It  has  also  lieeii  disputed  whether  lo^ic  is  a  sei- 
ence  or  an  art,  or  both — an  idle  question,  which  may  be 
safely  left  undecided.  It  is  more  important  to  determine  what 
is  comprehended  in  the  term  logic,  and  this  has  partly  been 
attempted  here.  It  is  also  of  some  importance  to  show 
that  the  notions  of  this  science  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  exaet  among  the  Greeks  and  Roraana,  which  may  be 
one  cause  of  the  traditional  confiuion  as  to  the  limita 
of  logic,  which  haa  hem  ao  oonnon  in  modem  thnca. 
It  may  be  also  useful  to  show  what  logic  is  ooiusetved  to  be 
by  some  modem  writers. 

There  is  no  (1«  rioilion  of  logic  in  lln'  exlani  works  of 
.\ii.stotle;  audit'  «<•  deduce  from  Ills  Dij^aiwn,  ua  vic  now 
liase  it,  ijiir  (I  tioii  of  what  the  tcriii  ceui prebends,  we  shall 
tliid  that  tl  contains  u  great  deal  which  docs  not  belong  to 
logic  as  it  h;is  been  understood  by  those  who  have  formed 
the  most  exact  notions  of  it.  If  we  should  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  logic  is  from  the  writings  of  all  who  have 
written  on  IoeIc.  it  will  bo  found  impossible  to  form  any 
exact  notion  of  its  limits  and  objects. 

Dialeotio  ia  diatiogttisbed  Cioeio  {Tofttea,  S)  from 
Topic.  'All  exact  afgumentation.*  he  observes, '  consists  of 
two  parts,  one  comprehending  invention  (unam  invcniendi), 
and  the  other  judgment  (alteram  judicandi).'  He  assigns 
to  .-\i|sIot!e  pii'-i'UiHieiu'e  in  l)otli,  and  speaks  of  the'  .Slu, rs 
»»  iiavilig  fspi-eially  aiiplieri  themselves  to  the  latter,  whii.di 
tlicy  named  Dialeeiie.  lint  the  dialectic  of  tlie  Staie-  was 
certainly  not  contined  to  pure  logic,  as  appears  fioin  what 
C:n  t  ro  says  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  Orator  (ii.  38),  and  also 
from  the  statement  of  the  Stoical  opinions  as  to  dialectic 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Zeito  of  Citiuin. 
The  Stoic  dialectic  seems  to  have  comprehended  logic  and 
more,  as  will  hereafter  appear;  and  yet  it  eomiwebended 
less  than  the  logic  of  the  I'eripatetics.* 

•  .«««  alKi  111*  IJ>,crfiiW  aiti,ii>0  of  Pl>ili;«n|iliy  l>>  I>lus<lie«  Umi—  i.Prom' 
ni'm),  hitu  l*liy»ic  i.^vatKuf  ).  Lihic  .:rf3iitoi»),«»<l  Uial»«lls^il«XM«VWrtrj, 
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In  Dr.'Whattity's  treatise,  ut  may  be  collected  from  a 
corapariaon  of  various  passagei,  logiB  teems  to  b«  oonvert- 
ibU  witk  ^Uogutie.  To  naion,  In  the  itriot  tense  of 
ilw  void,  tt  to  nmho  vto  of  tigmDontt  (p.  18):  an 
ttgunoot,  whoB  t^Mljr  evpmied.  itatyllogtsm  (p.  55) ; 
Mid  logic  it  tho  aeieneo  and  tbe  art  of  rca&oning  (p.  I) : 
from  which  it  follows  that  to  ay11i));i.-L'  and  to  reason  me  ! 
convertible,  and  that  logic  is  tho  theory  of  the  syllugisiu  (p.  ' 
73).'  This  scorns  to  be  the  meaiiuig  of  tlie  Biithor.  and  if 
such  bo  the  proper  notion  of  logic,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  boundaries  of  iho  science  are  vei  v  hmited  indee<L  But 
iimiled  a=  they  really  are,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  lha 
exercise  of  reducing  argumentation  to  syllogistic  forms  still 
contains  more  than  those  may  be  inclincKl  to  suppose  who 
bave  not  been  disciplined  in  this  practice. 

It  mi^  bo  vortb  while  to  notice  what  Dr.  Whatcly  saya 
of  tho  word  nrgymenl.  '  £very  argument,'  be  observes, 
■coiuiala  of  two  pvts.  that  whieb  »  pmved,  and  that  by 


of  which  It  is  proved  ;*  and  ho  adds  in  a  note,  that 
this  is  tbe  strict  technical  sense  of  the  word  argument,  but 
that  in  popular  use  argument  is  often  employed  to  denote 
the  latter  of  these  two  parts  alone.  Hut  this  is  a  mistiike: 
the  popular  use  is  the  correct  use,  as  it  is  in  many  oUier  | 
ca.ses.  When  a  man  is  s^\d  to  a  ^oixl  argument,  he 
ur^es  or  suffs^csts  somethmi;  which  is  eiilier  proved  or  utii-  i 
versally  adniitteil,  and  the  fjoodne.ss  of  his  ari^umetit  con-  | 
sists  in  Its  being  applicable  to  tlic  matter  in  hand,  and 
obviously  comprehending  within  it  something  which  it  is  bis 
olyect  to  establiiih  or  prove.  Ho  wlio  aiguot  veil.  noMMMt 
the  inventive  faculty  at  deSned  hf  Cioeni.  It  it  nio  buii- 
nan  to  ottaUisb  one  or  man  tldnp,  and  to  oommand  tbe 
aiient  of  hit  hfaron  by  fMOtenting  to  their  mindt  aaoh 
pfopoeitioiui  at  only  mod  to  be  presented  in  order  to  com- 
mand assent,  and  which  are  compruhensivc  enough  to  em- 
brace the  piirlicular  things  which  lie  has  to  establish.  The 
ar;.'uineiit,  in  the  po|Hiiar  sense,  is  the  promises  of  the 
«.illiii;isn> ;  or  it  is  ilie  inhhile  teiiu:  and  it  is  accordingly 
cxpluuitHl  li\  ("iceui  ( T<tpica,  '1)  to  be  *  ratio,  quro  rei 
dubice  facial  t'ukin,'  tho  reaion,  which  f;ivL-s  credibility 
to  a  thing  that  is  doubtful.  Oi  course  that  wliiuli  h 
proved  or  to  bo  proved  cannot  be  an  argument  within 
Cicero's  meaning  of  tbe  term.  Dr.  Wlialely  himself  siays, 
*  that  which  is  ocod  to  prove  the  question,  if  staled  lout  (as 
is  often  done  in  common  discourse),  is  called  tlte  reaton.' 
But  it  is  equally  tbe  reason  whether  placed  first  or  last,  and 
it  called  tho  rtaaom  vitb  ttrict  teobnioal  pvoprirty.  whatever 
maybe  tho  flacoirtiiehit  oecopiei  in  diiooutto.  The  proper 
name  for  tbetyUogism  is  ai^umenlation,  of  which  the  two 
premises  ore  tbe  arjgument ;  and  this  is  the  souse  in  which 
antient  knioal  writen  uinderalood  aigumontaUon  and  aigu- 
menl. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Lo.^ic  is  explained  by  Kant  with 
hl»  usual  clearness.  Logic  is  tho  science  of  tho  laws  of 
tliought.  Logic  maybe  considered  from  two  points  of  view, 
at  (ieneiat  or  Special.  General  logic  comprehends  only 
the  noeetaary  laws  of  thought,  witliout  which  there  can  be 
tio  exercise  of  the  Understanding,  and  it  has  no  reference 
to  any  difference  in  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Special  logic  oomprebenda  the  rules  of  tbinkioE  riKhliy  on 
any  given  aubjeet.  Oenond  l  ogic  again  it  eitber Pure  or 
Applied  logic.  In  the  former  wo  abstract  from  all  empirical 
conditions  under  which  our  understanding  is  exercised,  as 
fir  instance,  the  iudueiice  of  llie  smise:.,  imagination,  me- 
Uioi)',  Sci:.  .\  Gi'iieral  and  I'ure  Lo^^ic  lias  coiise<(Uently 
only  to  th-Lil  wilii  pure  ti  j.ritiri  pniicipies,  and  is  a  ratum  of 
the  Undersiaiidiag  and  of  ilie  Reas'in,  but  onl\  in  ruspect 
to  the  formal  part  of  its  use  ;  the  matter  which  is  its  object 
may  be  either  empirical  or  transcendental.  A  General 
Louie  is  called  Applied  when  it  has  reference  to  tlie  rules 
of  the  exeRsilo  of  the  Undei-slandmg  under  the  subjective 
ompirieal  oondltioo^  wbkb  we  learn  from  psychology.  It 
hat  oontoauently  onpirfeal  prinoinlei,  though  it  is  to  &r 
General  that  it  haa  rtlbfenoo  to  iao  oxovobo  of  the  ondei^ 
Blantling  without  any  diMinctioD  of  objects.  In  General 
I-iigic  con«e(|uent1y,  the  part  which  comprehends  the  pure 
dociiine  of  ihe  Reason  must  ho  ahs'jluti  ly  separated  from 
that  which  is  Applied,  tiioagh  still  Geueial  Logic.  The 

•  Dr.Whklclr  iaj-i.  •  The  tiiini  operatiaa  ctihn  taml,  B.»iijelv.  rfj^oninf  (m 
■l!<.-MMr%e)«x|iraar<l  In  «runU,  ia  argtavt ;  «nd  an  anruni'ui,  lUtcd  al  f-ll 
Irhj/if,  Mut  In  iu  n>(uUr  ^m,  it  eafiwi  a  •vIIukIsid;  the  tlilnl  part  of  Iokk 
therclbra  ttvata  at  it*e  tgUugin.'  Tli*  oilier  Iwo  paiu,  «iilch  »ir  brltfly 
tfwlnl  \tj  Ur.  Wliniely,  arc-e.  I,  ■  Of  lha  opvtaliuoi  of  Ihr  mind  anil  iH 
Ulaii  i'  aod  e,  2,  '  or  pioparitiuw.'  bur  Uivvan  my  Incomplete,  owl,  u  lie 

tUnk,v«(y4(tcl«M  to  logical  l«wiilpe«  tlHi«ii«SMrflMHatlaB.l, 


first  part  only  is  properly  a  science,  though  brief  and  iff, 
as  the  regular  exhibition  of  an  elemeniary  view  of  the 
Understanding  must  be.  In  tbit  icience  then  logioiant 
must  always  bear  two  rules  in  mind:— 

I.  As  General  Lagie»  it  abotiacti  ftont  emyihing  which 
tbe  uttdentandin^  oenlaoia  aa  knowMgo.  and  firoai  all 
ferences  in  its  objecti^  and  it  bts'  only  to  do  with  the  pUM 
form  of  thought. 

•J.  As  Pure  Logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and  con- 
Kci|ueiUly  dunvtia  uuthiiig  (as  has  been  sumtilames supposed) 
fioni  psychology,  which  therefore  has  no  influence  at  uH  on 
tho  canon  of  the  understanding.  It  is  a  demonstrated 
science,  and  everything  in  it  must  lie  absolutely  d  prinri 
true.  (Kant,  Crittkder  Reinen  yernut\ft,judi,Su,,^  Ibit^.) 

By  Applied  Logic,  Kant  understands  an  oxbibition  of  tbe 
understanding  and  tho  rules  of  its  necessary  cxerciso  in 
eoncreto,  namely,  under  thoAC  accidental  conditions  of  the 
subject  which  may  assist  or  impede  its  exerdtOb  and  alt 
which  aro  only  empirirol  data.  It  tieala  of  attefllion,  ils 
impodinonts  and  cunseqnencei,  the  origin  of  omr,  the 
state  of  doubt,  conviction,  &c. 

General  lu^ic  then  alistracls  from  all  our  knowledge, 
that  IS,  from  all  relation  of  our  kiiowledj^e  to  an  olject, 
anil  conletnplates  only  the  logical  form  in  the  rel.ition 
of  the  parts  of  our  knowledge  to  one  auothur,  that  is, 
the  form  of  thought  generally.  So  far  as  truth  is  con- 
cerned, since  logic  is  conversant  only  about  the  general 
and  necessary  rules  of  thought,  the  criterion  of  its  truth 
must  lie  in  tbeae  rules ;  and  whatever  contradicts  tiiem  it 
fidte,  for  logic  would  then  contradict  itself.  Yet  thou||^  a 
kgio  may  he  oonsisient,  that  is,  not  telf-contradicioty,  yet 
it  may  he  eootradictocy  to  tbe  object ;  consequently  tbe  hare 
logical  eritertoD  of  truth,  namely,  the  conformity  of  know- 
ledge with  the  general  and  formal  laws  of  thought  and  of 
the  reason,  is  the  dndilio  xiuc  ijuCt  non,  and  cor.sequer.ily 
the  negative  condition  of  all  truth.  Further  however  logic 
cannot  go,  and  any  error  wh\rU  nfTects  not  thefbm^  but 
the  matter,  lo'^ie  has  no  means  uf  di  tocting. 

A  recent  German  writer  has  viewed  logic  in  a  somewhat 
different  light,  and  given  it  a  wider  range.  The  diliicuily  of 
presenting  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of  the  principles 
of  Hegel  by  a  few  extracts  must  be  the  apolo^  for  this  im- 
perfect attempt;  tbe  obscurity  of  the  exposition,  if  such  It 
shall  appear,  may  bo  partly  tUDUgh  not  entirely  due  to  our- 
selves. 

'  That  which  itgenoraUy  understood  by  the  term  logics  is 
viewed  altogether  independent  of  any  metaphysical  sicnifl- 

cation.  In  its  present  condition  this  science  lius  no  sul  ject- 
matlcr (iiihalt)  iu  the  sense  iu  which  subject-matler  is  con- 
sidered as  a  reality  and  as  a  truth  in  the  ordinary  acc^pia- 
tion  of  the  term-  But  it  is  not  fur  this  rcasiui  u  foinial 
science  which  is  dev.,id  of  truth.  The  region  of  truth  how- 
ever must  not  be  Mught  for  in  that  material  which  pco]t1o 
expect  to  find  in  logic,  and  to  the  want  of  which  its  unsa- 
tisfactory naturo  is  usually  attributed ;  but  tho  emptiness  of 
logical  forms  rather  lies  in  tbe  way  in  which  they  are  con- 
sidered and  handled.  So  far  as  logical  forms,  considered  at 
determinate  notions,  are  disjointed  from  one  another,  and 
not  bound  together  in  organic  unilj,  they  are  dead  fbrmi» 
and  have  not  in  them  tho  iptrit  which  it  their  living  con- 
crete unity.  Thus  viewed,  they  have  no  solid  subject- 
matter  (inbalt) — no  matter  which  of  itself  would  be  a  real 
substance  (gelmlt).  The  subject-matter  which  is  looked  for 
in  logical  forms  is  nothing  else  than  a  Arm  foundation  and 
ciiMcretion  of  these  abstmct  determinations;  and  such  a 
substantial  cKsciu  e  is  usually  sous^ht  for  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  science.  But  tin'  K<gic<il  reas m  is  itself  the  Substantial 
or  iicol  matter,  which  un;tes  in  itse';f  all  abstract  determina- 
tions, and  is  their  st  hd  absnlute  concrete  unity.  There  was 
no  need  then  to  look  far  fur  a  subject-matter,  as  it  isuiuallv 
called ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  lo^nc  if  it  anpeut  empty,  but  it 
is  tbe  fault  of  the  way  of  contidering  iw 

*In  finrming  judgment!  and  oonduiioni,  when  the  open- 
lions  are  especially  refened  to  and  grounded  on  the  quan- 
tity of  the  notions,  everything  rests  in  an  external  difference, 
in  a  mere  comparison,  an  U)eeonies  a  pure  analytical  pro- 
cess and  calculation  void  of  all  ideas.  The  deducti«nof  the 
so-called  rules  and  laws  of  conchiHuns  in  particular,  is  iiol 
much  hetter  than  a  handling  of  sticks  of  different  lengths  in 
order  to  sort  them  out  and  lie  them  up  nccordins;  to  their 
magnitude — nothing  else  than  the  child's  game  of  select- 
ing and  putting  together  the  pieces  of  a  picture  which  ts 
compotod  of  parts.  This  oxetciso  of  thought  has  aooording^y 
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not  unaptly  b«en  compared  with  arithractic.  ami  arithmetic 
has  been  compared  with  it.  In  arilhroetic,  n umbers  are 
ooniidered  indopindcnt  of  any  notions,  soiiie;hi:if;  which, 
independent  of  ilicir  equality  or  inoquahly,  lliat  i",  iadcpen- 
dcntof  their  absolute  external  relation,  havo  nosiymfic  ition, 
as  something  which  neither  in  themselves  nor  in  their 
Mlations  express  a  thought.  When  it  is  mechanically 
■MortMned  thai  ]  multiplied  by  i  make  4,  this  operation 
tontaint  jut  u  much  and  jutt  as  little  thought  as  the 
MeartaiMBMK  whMher  in  a  glwi  Agnra  thia  or  tbat  eooclu- 
■nn  <sn  be  madei,* 

Hej;el  remarks,  that  with  respect  to  the  fiirmatioii  of  nn 
individual  mind,  logir  may  be  compared  with  gmmmnr. 
Both  Irijric  anil  griiinniar  are  sotrn'thi:rj;  difTA-ient  for  him 
who  first  a])proiirhos  ttiem  and  sru-iu  c  in  grijond,  lUul  for 
him  who  cDHios  back  from  tlic  scieiicos  ti)  ihum.  Hi'  who 
beRins  to  Icaru  grammaliral  forii;s  and  rules,  h«s  m  them 
notliing  but  ttiemselres'  bi>  who  lias  mastered  a  language, 
and  compares  it  with  other  languages,  is  in  a  capacity  to 
understand  the  full  forcoof  these  rules  and  formn.  Throuch 
the  grammar  he  can  reach  the  expression  of  the  mind,  the 
logic  The  case  is  the  same  with  a  man's  first  introduction 
to  togie:  tu  ■isniAcatioB  is  limitad  to  itaelt  Jyigic  must 
Iw  flnt  Icanwd  ea  aomMbiBe  trbioh  a  man  comprehends 
and  understands,  but  in  which  extent,  deptiit and  further 
tneaninf(  are  not  discovered.  It  is  not  till  we  have  a  deeper 
acquaintance  with  the  other  scienci^t  that  the  logical  becomes 
for  the  mind,  hubjc'ctively,nota  mt  re  absirat  i  universal,  but 
a  universal  whic'n  comprehends  within  it  tlic  ubMudance  of 
the  pnrttunlar:  just  as  the  same  moral  maxitn  in  the  mouth 
of  a  yiiulb,  even  if  he  understands  it  correctly,  has  not  the 
signitU*«tion  and  the  oomprehensive  meaning  which  it  has 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  long  experience,  to  whom  the  words 
convey  the  full  force  of  the  expression.  Thus  1  he  logical  can- 
not be  fully  estimated  until  it  IS  made  the  result  of  experience 
in  the  sciencea:  it  then  praaenta  itaelf  lo  the  uind  as  the 
universal  iruth.  not  as  a  paitiealar  knowMga  m-exisient 
with  other  matter  and  laaUtiei^bnt  «a  the  CManee  of  all 
other  linowledge. 

'  Logic  has  been  defined  (by  Hegel)  as  the  science  of  the 
pure  thoui^ht,  which  has  for  its  principium  (princip)  the 
pure  knowledge  (wissen) ;  not  an  abstract,  but  a  concrete 
living  uniiy  ;  aiul  concrete  in  this  way,  that  in  it  there  are 
undeniably  opiiosed  to  one  another  the  (  oiisciiinsitess  a(  a 
subjective  self-existence,  and  a»ec«nd  such  eMstetn  e,  an  ob- 
jective; and  that  existence  is  known  as  a  jnue  Notion  in 
iiseU,  and  tho  pure  Notion  is  known  as  the  real  existence. 
These  then  are  the  two  momenta  which  are  contained  in 
the  lojficol.  But  they  are  only  known  as  exi!<ting  insepn- 
rably.and  not  each  in  theconsciousnessascxistingojr  itself; 
but  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  their  beine  also  known  as  dif- 
ferent (yet  not  Milf'«]tiating>that  (heir  unity  is  not  abstract, 
•motv,  and  inaeliveb  but  eonemte. 

'This  unity  ewnUtutes  the  logical  principium  (princin)  ns 
its  dement,  so  that  the  development  of  this  diffcrcncu.  which 
is  alwnvs  in  it,  takes  place  ttithin  this  element.  Thus  the 
entire  notion  is  to  be  con*.i<lered  in  tin'  one  <  a^  as  existing 
N'liion,  ill  the  other  as  Notion  simply :  in  the  former  case 
it  H  notion  by  itself  of  reality  or  existenoe;  ID  the  latter  it 
is  notion  as  Mich,  -■rlf  esislinp  notion. 

'  I,/)t;ic  Will  tlierefore  be  divideil  into  ibe  logic  ofthe  nolion 
as  existence,  and  of  the  notion  as  tuition;  ur,  to  make  use 
of  the  common  though  very  indofinite  and  ambigttoua  ex- 
pceasions,  into  the  objective  and  Mibjecinc  V%w-. 

'Cooaistently  with  the  fundamental  clemeni  of  the  unity 
«f  flw  notioa  in  itself  and  the  connected  inseparabtlitv  of 
iia  menmria.  these  momaota  must  be  riewed  also  id  their 
■latval  rdntiomt  ao  Ihr  as  they  are  diUbrent,  and  so  fkr  as 
the  notion  is  eonstdered  with  respect  to  a  difference.  Hence 
an  a  s])here  of  Mediation  (vermittlung'),  or  of  the  notion 
Li  1  system  of  rellcciive  determination*,  that  is,  of  the  cx- 
i^ii  n<-o  passing  into  the  internal  existence  of  the  notion, 
which,  in  this  way,  is  not  viewed  as  such  hj  ittself,  but  is 
affected  h\  the  mimcdiate  existence  as  by  a  ibinj;  properly 
external  to  itself.'  This  is  the  doctrine  ot  the  essence 
(woscn).  which  stands  between  the  doctrine  of  existence 
and  of  the  notion ;  but  in  the  general  division  of  Hegel's 
Work  it  is  phMed  under  the  objective  logic,  inasmuch  as, 
though  the  essence  is  certainly  the  InterMl,  yet  the  clia- 
ractev  of  the  subject  is  expressly  appropriated  to  the  Notion. 

Uegel's  division  therefore  ia  iitto  the  oljeetive  and  sub- 
jective, or.  more  distineliy»  into:'— 

I.  The  Logic  of  ExistMiee  (Die  Lofik  dsa  Seyna) 
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2.  The  Logic  of  Essence  (Die  Logik  dcs  Wesens). 

3.  The  Logio  of  the  Notion  (Die  Logik  des  BegriflSt). 
( JVi$*entAit  Mr  Logik,  enter  band,  1 8.12.) 
It  may  be  uaefbl  to  show  in  a  general  way  what  the 

Orgation  of  Aristotle,  as  we  now  havo  it,  contains.  The 
name  Orcjanon,  or  Instrument,  was  not  given  by  Aristotle, 
but  is  of  a  liate  posterior  to  bini. 

Tlie  following  synopsis  is  given  by  Giulio  Paci,  in  his 
edition  ef  the  (^ganon 
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\Vilh  this  tabular  view  the  following  general  description 
of  the  contents  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  by  an  able 
writer,  w  lU  be  intelligible.  '  The  incorrect  notions  which 
have  prevailed  and  still  continue  to  prcvuil  in  ragard  to  the 
"  nature  and  provineaof  lojpct''  are,  vritiioutdetraction  from 
his  nerils,  mainly  to  Iw  attributed  to  the  eKaninle  and  an> 
thority  of  the  philosopher  himself.  The  book  af  Caicgnrie^, 
as  contaiiiiiiK  an  ohjectivo  classification  of  real  things,  in 
inotaphy»ical,  not  logic«l.  Tin-  twM  bo  il.s  of  Postm-ir  Ana- 
lytict,vm  solely  conversant  about  di  iiiunsiratac  or  uectrssary 
matter,  tianscend  the  liiuits  of  the  l.jiinal  science;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  cigbi  bo<iks  of  T\ij'ir.t.  ns  wholly  occu- 
pied with  probable  matter,  its  arculunis  and  :i|-'|ilica(io!is. 
Even  the  two  books  of  the  Prior  Anai'i/ltfn,  m  wlucli  the 

Sure  syllogism  is  considered,  are  swelled  with  cxtralogical 
iscuiaioni.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  whole  doctrine  of 
modality  of  a^logisms,  as  founded  on  the  distinction  of 
piirc^  nceenacy,  and  eontinxent  matter;  the  consideration 
of  the  nal  traUt  or  falsehood  of  proooaittons.  and  the  power 
so  irrelevantly  attributedtotheavtlattismoriufbnringatriie 
conclusion  iVom  liilae premises ;  the  duttinetieu  of  theenthy- 
inenie  tliraii<;h  the  extra  formal  charaeler  of  its  premises, 
as  a  leusoiHiiL;  fi om  signs  and  probabilities;  the  phy»iog- 
m  iiiic  syllo'^'i'iii,  &c  Sec.  The  same  is  true  of  the  book  on 
Inter/tfel<:!i''i  ('*!''  '^•ffinv'ini-y:  and  matters  are  even 
worse  with  that  on  Fa/iwim  (S'lp.'ii^tn:  H.'f  nchi).  If  Aris- 
totle tlicrclbre  did  mort'  than  any  ititiLi'  phitohophcr  fur  the 
progress  of  the  science,  he  also  did  more  than  any  other  tu 
ovcriay  it  with  extraneous  lumber,  and  to  impede  its  devc- 
lopmettt  under  a  precise  and  elegant  form.  Many  ot  Ins 
successors  liad  the  correciest  views  of  the  object  and  Kcope 
of  logic  ;  and  even  among  the  schiMihnen  there  were  minds 
arbo  could  have  purified  tbe  science  from  its  adventitious 
sediment,  had  they  not  been  prevented  from  applying;  their 
principles  to  details  by  the  implicit  deference  then  exacted 
to  the  precept  and  practice  of  Aristotle.*  (AftnAnisA 
Rffieir,  April,  1833 ) 

It  may  indeed  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  various 
treatises  which  compose  the  Organon  contain  inicrjiuia- 
I  tions.    Further,  what  we  now  have  are  only  a  part  ui  ilio 
I  logical  works  of  Aristotle  ;  and  even  this  part  docs  not  ex- 
1  hibit  simply  a  logical  system,  properly  so  called,  but  rather 
a  system  of  argumentative  discourse. 

We  may  remark  of  the  Categories  that  attempt*  havo 
been  mudu  to  found  a  philosophical  system  upon  thein.  as 
explained  by  Aristotle.  They  contain,  as  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Whatcly.  the  expUeit  statement  lltat  though  a  primary  sub- 
stance aignifles  a  particular thit^aa 'a parUeular  mMi,"n 

C articular  horse.'  the  iretieral  lem  *  man  or  ^hDrsar*  (whieli 
e  calls  a  secondary  substance)  only  af^mzrc  to  denote  a  par< 
ttcular  thing,  but  in  fact  does  not ;  for.ihe  thing  is  not  one, 
as  ill  ilur  ci-^e  of  a  '  particular  man,"  but  is  said  of  many 
(V.  16,  cd.  I'a'  .).  This  is  a  clear  siaieiQent  that  general  (crmx 
do  nut  indicate  re:ilitics.  luii  are  only  the opwirm  of  the 
mode  111  which  the  mind  is  affer'<»<l. 

In  the  Prior  Analytics  it  ha.s  been  slated  that  the  rure 
svllogism  is  considered  :  theinlro<lui  lury  chapter  of  the  r'irst 
tiook  states  in  a  general  way  the  objects  of  the  science  as 
conceived  by  AtlsloUo,  and  is  expressed  with  his  characte- 
ristic eleameas. 

'  It  is  proper,*  says  Aristotle,  *  iirst  to  state  about  what 
the  inquiry  is  and  to  what  the  inquiry  l>«-loiu|S,  namely,  de- 
monstration  and  demonstrative  science.  Then  wc  must 
define  Proposition  (rrporaate).  Term  Ofoc),  and  .Syllogism 
inl>ikni»it£e)i  and  whait  is  a  perfect  «id  what  aaimpsvttot 

Voi-KVIl^ 
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syllogism.  Next,  w  hat  is  lueant  by  one  thing  being  or  not 
being  in  the  whole  of  another,  and  what  wo  Utean  by  a  thnig 
being  pradioatsd  of  all  or  none.  A  ^position  then  i:i  a 
sentenos  (X<yoc)  which  affirms  or  denies  someihing  of  an- 
other thing;  and  tbia  oitiwr  uniTenaliy.  or  particulaily, 
CI  indennitc'y.  By  univerbally,  I  mean  \shere  it  appUes  Io 
all  or  iiui.t: ;  by  particularly,  w  here  it  applies  to  part 
or  not  a  part,  or  not  to  all;  and  by  indellniti'ly,  ^licic 
it  applies,  or  does  not  apiily,  uuhout  anything  tn:iii|4  ilcioi- 
Jiimcd  as  to  tho  whole  (jc  part.  TIk-  (U  innistr.uiv e  (.^r-r'- 
fnKriK>tt  pro]KHifion  differs  from  the  diuK-itic  (c uAiirii,;). 
Tlic  dcmtai>iraii\o  ia  an  assumption  of  one  sulc  uC  the  i[lius- 
tiun,  namely,  the  contradiction ;  for  he  who  demonstrates 
dties  not  interrogate,  but  he  aMumes  ;  but  the  dialectic  is 
an  tnlenogation  as  to  the  contradictiou.*  This  Iiow- 
evcT  make*  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  syllogism  in 
either  easo.  for  both  ba«ho  demonatrates  and  he  who  inter- 
rogales  syllogise  by  aMuminfT  aomcthing  to  be  iiredieated 
or  not  to  be  predicated  of  another  thing.  Consequently  a 
s\  llogistic  proposition  will  be  simply  an  affirmation  or  denial 
of  one  thing  with  respect  to  another,  in  the  v.  ay  iilna  ly 
mentioned;  and  a  propo>iii!on  will  be  clcmonstrativc  if  it  i.s 
true,  and  obtained  by  incaus  uf  the  ori^^inai  hyii oiIil A 
dialectic  proposition  is,  w»ilue»pect  to  the  (nir-iion,  an  iiiter- 
royiiion  about  deiiiat ;  but  to  him  wh  )  ^y^'<lL;l-L!^  it  a  the 
at>»umplion  ot  that  which  is  apparent  and  probabie,  as  it  is 
shown  in  the  Tupica.  What  then  is  a  proposition,  and  in 
what  respect  a  syllogiatic,  demonstrative,  and  dialectic  pro- 
position differ,  will  be  accurately  slated  in  what  flUowa  {in 
the  •  Analytiea  Ptttteriom');  but  for  tbe  praMiit  porpoae 
what  bas  been  already  said  is  aulKctent. 

'I  call  Term  that  into  which  a  proposition  is  resdved,  as 
the  prc'dicttto  (r6  icartiyopovftivot'),  and  that  of  which  predi- 
cation IS  madtf,  with  the  addition  or  not  of  'being.'  or  '  r.at 
being.'  A  syllogism  is  di^C'>ul•s^•,  m  which  certain  thanks 
bi'ing  laid  down,  M>metliiiig  dillcrcnt  from  these  things  ne- 
cessarily results  by  virtue  of  lhe>c  premises  (ry  rurrn  »ivot). 
And  I  rnean  by  the  words  •  by  virtue  of  the  premises,  iliat 
this  somelbing  results  by  reason  of  them  {<'iA  Tavra):  and 
*  by  reason  of  thorn'  nwmns  that  no  other  term  is  needed  in 
ordar  to  this  necc!.!.ary  result.  Now,  I  call  that  a  perfect 
^1log!sm  which  ret^uires  nothing  oIm  beCideswhat  is  as- 
sumed or  gnnled  in  order  that  the  necessary  conclusion 
may  appear.  1  call  thittan  imperfect  syllogism  wbioh 
quires  one  or  more  things  «hieh  are  of  tnoe^sity  by  virtue 
of  the  given  termt,  but  are  not  atmimed  in  the  nropositions. 
For  one  thing  to  be  said  to  be  in  the  w  hole  of  another,  and  one 
thing  to  be  predicated  of  tlie  whole  of  another,  is  the  same 
tl'.iiit;;  and  1  niL-aii  by  ]ii  i'<la:;i'jiiti  of  tliu  whole  of  a  lliir.|;. 
when  one  caniiol  coii.-i  isc  uii\  part  of  the  otie  thing  (tbe 
s-ubjecl)  of  which  the  oilar  .annot  be  predicated;  and  tbe 
like  when  the  pre<licatiun  isi  of  no  part  of  a  thing.' 

It  was  appaa-ntly  tho  object  of  A  ri.stolle  in  his  ?.o-called  lo- 
gictd  trealues,as  we  now  have  them,  to  niiike  a  iterfect  system 
ofargumentatiTediscottrte,  and  not  merely  a  logical  ( properly 
ao  called)  system.  It  is  probable  that  if  all  his  works  of  this 
class  were  extant  and  arranged  according  to  his  own  method, 
we  should  aeo  aiill  mate  cteariy  that  tbe  whole  was  not  con* 
sidmvd  a  logical  watem  (aa  the  term  Iqgic  ia  atrictly  under- 
stood), but  that  a  logged  ^tem  (as  the  tena  h  strictly  un- 
derstood) was  contained  in  it.  'Whether  Aristotle  or  any 
other  person  put  the  existing  books  of  the  Orgunon  to- 
gether, neither  the  author  who  coiu'eived  them  in  eoii- 
tiexion  with  one  another,  nor  any  one  else,  consi<lere<l  them 
as  forming  a  pure  logical  or  even  a  pure  diakctic  trea- 
tise, bill  a  trea^iie  ill  argumentation.  .\ii'l  tins  is  dear 
enough  from  an  examination  of  the  loniouts  of  the 
Organon,  and  the  remarks  of  Cicero  (  r  ;  /'  i)  and  his 
eooiQientator  Boethiiis,  who  was  himself  a  writer  on 
logic.  Boethius,  who  uses  the  term  Logic,  iurorms  us 
that  the  Fehpatetiea  understood  this  term  as  Cicero 
understood  it,  and  Cicero dellnes  it  to  be '  dissereiidi  diligens 
ntio^*  m  'an  exact  modied  of  argiimeiilatioa.*  Tbe  Peri- 
patetics, he  adds,  understood  logic  to  consist  hi  invention 
and  judgment;  but  the  Stoics,  who  neglected  invention, 
considered  it  to  consiist  in  judgment  only,  which  they  fhs- 
tinguishcii  b>  ibe  u atue  of  dialectic.  Thus  the  logic  of  the 
Peripatetics  waa  larger  than  the  logic  of  the  Stoics.  Tho 
logic  of  the  Peripatetics  consi.Hted,  fust  of  topic  or  invention, 
which  teaches  the  molbod  of  easily  discoveiiug  arguments ; 
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and  DoelLtusreuarlu  that  Aristotle  in  his  '  Topioa*  traataof 
the  '  maxitUB  pnpositionea*  (called  kdU  whioh  ate  uni- 
versal propoaituinak  ef  aodonbted  truth,  whicli  need  no 
demonstration*  or  probable  propositions,  and  from  which 
we  descend  to  the  conclusions  of  the  syllogism.  Judg- 
ment is  more  particularly  cxerci!^l'll  in  making  conclu- 
sions (in  colligendi  rationed,  luii  iiuisimiuh  as  all  argu- 
riK-ritalioii  ami  syllojjinnjr  depend  on  and  aro  constructed  of 
l>r>ij:iOMtions,  we  ha\  e  lu  eoiisidtf r  boili  ihe  matter  of  propo- 
MWiiiis  and  their  eounecuon.  A.s  to  lUe  umitrr,  «e  have  to 
consider  whether  the  p{o[»o»)tioiis  arv  true,  or  uecesnary,  or 
probable,  or  sophistical.  As  to  the  conneatiun,  we  have  to 
consider  the  union  and  the  composition  of  the  propositions, 
which  maybe  called  the ybr'n  of  the  aiguments.  Lagie 
then  oonsista  of  inventiont  and  of  the  ooncluaions  from  inven* 
t  ion,  or  tbe  form  ti  the  argumentatioik  The  part  which 
tcrata  of  invention  supplies  the  instrumeaia  or  aMue  for 
invention,  and,  aa  already  observed,  is  called  Topioe.  Tbe 
jiart  which  relates  to  JudL'iueiit  sujiplies  certain  rules  for 
discerning  or  scparatinu  idi-iernendu,  and  is  called  A naly- 
tice:  >.j  tar  as  il  tri-al-i  uf  llie  rotiiKH'tion  or  union  of  piirpo- 
sU;oiia,  u  lis  cttlicd  Aiialjlioe  Prior ;  far  us  u  treats  of  Uie 
inventions  themselves,  it  is  called  Analytico  Posterior,  when 
it  is  engaged  about  discerning  uecossary  arguments ;  but 
when  il  is  eugageil  about  false  and  deceptive  arguments 
(caviUatoria),  that  is,  Svph'atical,  it  is  called  the  Elenchi. 
Boethius  then  concludes  that  Aristotle  treated  of  logic  in  a 
more  complete  manner  thau  tbe  Stoics,  'smco  he  treated 
of  tbe  two  thinsa  besidea  which  there  is  no  third,  namely 
invention  and^dgmeott  while  the  Stoics  negleoted  inven- 
tion and  only  nirniahed  na  with  tbe  iosinuBonts  of  judg- 
ment.' 

This  statement  of  what  tho  logic  of  Aristotle  was,  may 
help  to  remove  ceituiti  loiit;-ruoted  mistakes  on  tho  matter. 
Dr.  Whalely,  who  eontiaes  logic  to  the  pure  sjilogism  in 
his  iheoreiKal  vsew  of  tho  subject,  though  not  in  Im  piae- 
tical  cxposiliun  of  it,  says  that  '  with  the  exception  uf  Ads- 
toilo,  hardly  a  writer  on  logic  can  be  mentioned  who  has 
clearly  perceived,  and  steadilv  kept  in  view  throughout,  its 
real  nature  and  object.'  Ami  he  remarks  that  even  Aris- 
totle is  nnt  entirely  exempt  from  tlie  error  of  mistaking  the 
nature  of  logie  and  extending  it  to  subjects  with  which  it 
has  no  proper  oonneetion.  Now  the  foot  is  that  Ariatetle'a 
loKtc,  being  what  we  have  here  eaplaoied  it  to  be.  ie  •  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  appears  to  be  considered  to 
be  hy  many.  To  say  tliat  Aristotle  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  error  abo\e  mentioned  is  rather  a  hiugular  expnis- 
sion,  when  iliiee  i\jurihs  of  hisOi'ganon  iiave  nuthiiiK  at  all 
tu  do  Willi  (he  pure  jViIo^imii.  Iii  fact  Artstoile's  Ort:iiiii:m, 
and  his  logic  as  e.xpiaiuud  by  Boethii:^,  arc  much  more 
like  Watls's  much-abused  '  Right  I  '^e  of  lieaaon*  tfaul  Uks 
what  many  modern  writers  take  them  to  be. 

Taere  is  a  bliurl  but  not  a  salisfarlory  accovnii  of  the 
contents  of  ^Vrislulle's  Or^janon  by  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Edin- 
burgh, 1 1<06.  It  may  however  serve  to  gi\-e  the  reader  some 
notion  of  tbe  eootenta  of  the  work.  The  bast  account  of  it 
is  said  to  be  by  Baith^ienv  St.  WilKia»,LaLogiqu«  d^Arit- 
M«t  9  vols.  gvo. 

The  oontrovtfsial  tone  of  thia  article,  io  a  work  of  this 
description,  may  rw|iiire  a  word  or  two  of  apology.  Until 
the  hmits  of  J..ogic  arc  better  defined,  the  subject  must  be 
ei.iiintversiol,  for  the  <|iie-iion  What  is  Logic  '  iiui^l  ron- 
tiiiuaily  recur.  The  work  with  reference  to  vsliidi  ila  sts 
remarks  ;,  .e  i  hie tly  made  hui  long  hud  a  great  cnculaiioa, 
and  has  taken  tho  place  of  krn  er  treatises,  wliieii  i>  a 
sulRcient  reason  why  the  errors  hI'  iluit  work,  ilMu  h  they 
be,  should  be  pointed  out.  In  variouj,  parts  of  hts  w oik. 
Dr.  VVhately  has  explained  with  sufficient  precision  what 
he  considers  Logic  to  be:  he  has  in  fact  defined  it  as  tbe 
pure  syllogiam,  irrespeotivc  of  all  material  considcrationa. 
Hut  in  the  axeention  of  biaplan  heoontinually  perplexes 
the  reader  with  consideiatioaaBa  to  tlie  natter  of  prupou- 
tions  and  terms;  and  be  transcends  the  narrow  limila 
w  ithin  which  the  science,  as  be  understands  it,  iscouSned. 
It  cannot  be  sa|ijiusril  tliat  a  Writer,  however  able,  can  so 
far  deviate  tr  im  a  M  ieiiiifn;  inei hud  without  serious  pre- 
judice to  his  "  o:  k  * 

Two  reviuws  of  Dr.  Whately's  treatise  have  fallen  uu<ier 
our  notice,  one  of  which  appeared  in  Ihe  '  Weatminater 
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Review'  for  January,  1828;  the  other  in  tho  '  Edinburah 
Renew'  for  April.  1833.  The  furnior  shows  that  Dr. 
Wbtlely  b  not  alouo  in  mmv  of  tha^  opinions  which  wc 
rniisider  erroneous.  The  latter  i«  from  a  lOHtw-liand,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  both  antiunt  and  modbrn  irriterii  ('n 
logic  and  pbiloaopbr.  To  Ui»  utido  «•  ut  muoh  and 
di-c'ply  iaddited. 

Sevenl  UMtiiM  on  loRie  hvn  appeared  in  Gormauy, 
which  profeea  to  exhibit  the  cabject  Bccordin<;  td  n  iitricily 
■i-icniific  m«^thod.  Aro'ii'.g  Uic'<e  may  hv  imniKitii-il  Ku.-l- 
wi'Cer's  'Griindrisi  eiuer  .Allbremeinen  Ln'^ili  nach  [v.m- 
lisrlifii  Gruiiil-^iUi  ii,'  ice  .  Bi  rlin,  I7'JI. 

A  corapleti)  eutaiugut!  of  lugical  Ireatiscii  would  ho  very 
lang;  and  iho  valuu  of  tho  catalogue  would  hanlly  com- 
pcn*ato  for  its  length.  AVritera  have  formed  their  notions 
of  liie  si;ience  with  more  or  less  precision,  hut  huvo  wldotn, 
if  ever,  kept  within  their  own  limits;  and  tiita  i»  itdilUculty 
which  i»  inherant  in  the  subject.  If  eonllne<l  to  the  bare 
affiroialion  or  nentioo  of  prom»itMi»  expressed  by  is  or 
t>  Rpf  (eomiderM  simply  aa  aetenniimliona  of  quantity), 
avi  tft  tlie  pnie  ayUoewn*  the  thewy  of  lo^ie  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  as  a  setonee  it  ie  eonprlwd  intbin  very  narrow 
limits.  If  we  once  trauscviid  tho»e  bounds,  wo  enter  into  a 
wider  sphere,  in  which  thii  formal  logic  becomes  a  mere 
point.  To  lisciTtaiii  the  full  imptirt  nf  ilio  \^ii.<l.i  h  and  t# 
«(>/  ill  a  jjfu{ju»iUuu  la  the  highest  aim  oJ  |iliu  j^.Ji  hy. 

ORIBA'SIUS  ('0(M«f3«<iioc,  or  'OpiKMiMf  i,  an  ouiiiioiu 
physician  and  the  intimate  friend  of  tlie  einp«i'or  Julmii. 
wa«  born  at  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  according  to 
Suidaii  and  Philo^ilorgiua  iHtst.  Eccles.t  viL  15).  or  laiher, 
aa-ordini(  to  Kunapiua  (De  Vitit  fMto$iq)h.  et  Sop/nut.), 
who  was  his  contemporary,  at  Per^araum,  acelobntled  city 
of  Myiiia,  and  tho  birthplace  of  Galon.  Aftor  enjoying 
tb«  aavantage  of  a  gjood  education,  be  beoMito  •  pupil  of 
Zeno,  an  able  physician  of  Cyprui,  to  whom  the  emperor 
Julian  addressed  a  letter  still  extant.  (Bpitt.47.)  Oiiba- 
sius  boon  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  hit  pro- 
f."->iini  as  tii  iiiilucr  .luUan,  upon  biMiy  r.us»  (l  to  tho  rank 
of  C;is;ir.  Ill  i.ike  hiiii  with  him  uiin  G.nil  a*  his  physician, 
A.D.3i'>-  EiwuipiiiH  M't'ins  I  111  ill!  .iiniiif^uiiu* passage) to a4>.i-rt 
that  il  was  pai  ilv  In  tne  a^M^tiUl(  e  ut  lUasius  that  Juliuii 
uiis  (ici'lart'd  uiiipc'iiir.  uml  suvs  iliui  lie  hsis  given  the  parti- 
culars of  the  tran»aettun  in  another  of  hi^  works,  which  ia 
lost.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
upon  the  most  intimate  terms,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
lian's letters  addressed  to  Oribaaius,  which  Mill  remains 
(i^pwl.  17),  and  is  at  1^  same  time  •  nwnumnt  of  their 
tupemtition  «nd  pagan  idolatry.  WhesJalhtiitiiooeedod  to 
the  empire,  on  the  ueath  of  Coattanttus,  a.o.  361.  he  rai&cd 
Oribaiitu<i  to  the  rank  of  quseitor  of  Constantinople  (Suidas). 
and  afierwurls  <i.iu  Imu  tu  coiiiiiU  the  Orukde  of  I>elphi, 
wiienctJ  ho  bri)Ln;iit  biu  k.  tla-  cclcbintt  d  aiiNwer.  that  the 
Oracles  bad  crUNcd  lo  utter  preilii'tioiis.  (Ct'drcuurv, 
Chrtmic  y  :!u  i,  ed.  I'ans.  Ifi  l".)  ()tibii*ius  uicouiimiu  d 
the'  uiniior  ir  in  lui  L'\|iodHii>u  ;igaii;st  Persia,  and  waa  pre- 
sent at  his  death.  (Philoatorg..  ioc.  rif.)  Hp  nflcrwurils 
fell  into  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  Ins  I'm  uiiL-*.  ha  1  nil 
his  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Voleiitinian  and 
Valens.  tie  supported  his  misfortunes  with  fortitude,  and 
hy  bis  medieal  talents  gained  so  mucJi  love  and  reverence, 
that  the  iiKrbanm*  (as  tboy  are  callad)  has*"  almost  to 
•dova  him  aa  a  gad.  At  last  the  mupmsai,  fet^ag  their 
loss  of  his  profesaioaal  skill,  laoalUd  bun  from  banlanment, 
restored  his  con(is<»ted  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with 
honours.  He  was  still  alive  when  Eunapius.  who  was  his 
iiUmiatc  fnciid,  \woie  hi--  ;u-ooiint  of  his  life,  which  is  ))b<-,;d 
by  Lirdiier  { i leiitht-n  'I'^yli ninnd'X,  about  tlie  )icar  AvW 
<lsiib«-.  I'ehisiol..  Ef  iKt..  hb.  i  .  p.  \M ,  cd.  I'ans,  Uj.JS.  tub;, 
and  as  this  was  mure  thtui  Utiy  years  utiur  his  atieiiditii^'' 
Julian  in  Gaul,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good  uld  uL.'e. 
Xtiere  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in 
faoiMMir  of  him  (lib.  L,  p.  85,  and  hb  iv.,  p.  4t«6). 

He  was  the  author,  according  to  Snioaa  and  Photiua,  of 
several  works  whicli  are  no  hmgar  extaBt.  A  Commentary 
on  the  kutisma  of  Hippocrates  goea  under  the  name  of 
Oribaoioa,  btit  it  tt  aaanimtly  spurioua.  The  anther,  who 
appears  lo  have  bean  «  Christian,  quotes  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  says  in  the  prefaro  that  no  wrote  his  work  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Kuergetes.  It  a  of  httie  value,  and  «as 
tli>i  publi-«horI  at  l*aris,  1633,  ttvo.,  ed.  Jo.  Guinterius  Axi- 
dernaeus.  Lat,  The  QiadL  tast;  if  it  aiiata  at  aU,  has 
never  been  published. 

W«|igiaoaa  tbna  worka  baarint  dw  maaa  of  Oirilasiu>, 


which  are  generally  considered  to  be  peiiuine.  viz.:  1.  9vv» 
ytayal  iaTpimu,  '  Cullocla  Medicinalia  ;'  <»i'>'o>{ic.  '  Synop- 
sis ad  Kusialhiuni  ;'  '.i,  IvniniicTa,  'Eupdrista  ml  Kima- 
pium,'  or  'De  fucdu  Parabilibua.'  The  first  of  ihoitc  works 
was  compneed,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  preface  or  dcdtcatioa 
preserved  by  Photius,  at  the  command  of  Julian  while 
they  were  In  Gaul  together,  and  oonsisted  originally  of 
seventy  hooks,  aocording  to  Photius  (BtUMlL,  ood.  ee]ivii.K 
or.  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two;  whence  it  is  alsoealled 
iiicufit)KoyTai3i)iXnt,  '  I.ibri  Ixx."  Of  this  large  work,  which 
consisie<l  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  Galen  and 
'iiiier  aiutiers.  ue  possess  rather  nuire  ili.m  (.iiie-thml 
jtiul,  i..Uiit:dy.  bo  d^.,  1-15,  '24,23.  43,  44.  Ki,  -[7.  48, 

4'J,  and  50.*  'I'liey  aie  extremely  valuable,  both  a^  (  (eiiai  n- 
ing  passages  from  autuors  whose  works  arc  no  lon^'i  r  i  \i:i:it, 
and  aUo  as  serving  frequently  to  correct  and  cxphti:i  ditler- 
cnt  sentcnc<^s  in  Galen's  works.  It  would  bo  impossible 
here  lo  give  anything  like  a  complete  aaalysia  of  so  faifge  a 
work,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  less  necessary  as  it  contains 
but  little  original  matter;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  given 
general  idea  of  its  contents  roontiuning  at  theaama  time 
anything  that  may  appear  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The 
first  five  books  tre4it  of  Dietetics;  lib.  vi.  contains  directions 
abuut  sleep,  exercise,  friction,  &c. ;  lib.  vii.  is  on  venesec- 
tion, ai  te.  1  1  iiiu ,  cuiipiii-,  purging,  and  ometics  (lie  says 
that  ihe  (alit€i-->  ul  IttUt'Wre  »ere  first  tried  upon  dugs  and 
at  ei  wards  u|M>n  men,  and  that  he  cured  by  means  of  it  a 
woman  atfcctcd  with  cancer):  lib.  viii.  is  about  clysters, 
with  some  more  remarks  on  hellohore  ahd  emetics;  lib. 
ix.,  on  climate,  winds,  &c.,  and  aUo  on  external  tpplica- 
tions;  lib.  on  natural  and  artillcial  l):itii<<,  curiiaiiiing  a 
particular  account  of  the  oil  baths  and  oil  nud  water  baths ; 
the  five  following  books  are  on  Materia  Medioa:  the 
twenty^fourth  and  twea»-fiflh  books  contain  a  oompleto 
system  of  anatomy  and  physiok)|v,  taken  almost  en-> 
tirely  fVom  Galen's  great  work,  'Dtt  Usu  Partium  Cor- 
poris Humani.'  It  should  here  however  be  notic:e(l  that 
Orilia-ius  it  the  (list  author  who  k'^'''  3"  account  of 
the  sah\ary  tjlands,  wbicii  apjiear  to  haVf<  been  over- 
bsiikeil  liy  (Jaieii  ;  at  le:i>t  ii  i  (b  -eri ptmii  of  lliriii  is  to 
Ui  louiid  111  am  of  his  exiant  uiialoin  ira!  \\i)rks.  Tiie  pas- 
sage in  Oriba-oi-i  n(  euTs  lili.  \m\-.,  <  aji.  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'On  eacli  side  uf  tlio  tongue  you  will  tind  the  orificea 
of  the  vessels  called  salivary  large  enough  to  admit  the  end 
of  a  probe  ;  they  have  their  origin  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  there  are  the  glands  of  the  MUa  natnre,  for  the 
vessels  arise  from  them  in  tha  aaoM  way  aa  arteries,  hjf 
means  of  which  the  salivary  majstara  lubrieataa  tba  tongue 
itself;  and  all  tba  a^iaanrt  parte  of  the  OHmth.*  The 
above  seventeen  books  were  for  tome  time  supposed  to  be 
all  that  remained  of  the  if3lofttticovra^i^\0(.  Tbey  first  ap- 
peared in  Latin  about  I5;>0.  Venet..  a.  a.,  8vo.,  ed.  J.  Bapt. 
Rasarius,  ap.  1*.  Maiuitiuui,  AUh  F.  'I  Iil-  first  fifteen  books 
Mere  putilisbwl,  Mmquo},  IKuH,  4io.,  Gr.  aud  Liit.,  od.  M«t- 
throi,  under  the  title  'XXl.  Yetorum  el  Cbiroruni  ]Me- 
dirui  uiii  Urscorum  Varia  Opuscula.'  &c.  Of  the  Iwenty- 
tburih  and  twcnty-tinh  baoks  there  is  a  good  edition,  Liigd. 
iiat.  1735,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ed.G.  Dunduss,  with  thetiile 
'Oribasii  Anatomira  ex  Libits  Galeni.'&c.  Cocchi  however 
published,  Fiurcnt.,  1754,  fuL,  Gr.  and  L&t.,  in  his  editionof 
the  collection  of  turgieal  works  hy  Nic«taa  [NicetasI  twtt 
works  by  OhbasiiH,  wipl  MrwyyiMwiv  *De  Ffaotnris,^  and 
wtpi  iKapOptifUinMr,  *  De  Lnntia,*  whieh  he  oonjeetured  to 
be  the  foity-sixlh  and  forty-seventh  books  of  the  ei  vnyiu-./n. 
and  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  iho 
ibrty-tiiird  and  forlv-fiftb  books  had  long  been  before  the 
pulibe  under  ibe  tille  '  De  I.aqueis  et  Machinamentis  Chi- 
ruit:u'is  ex  Merace  et  Hehodoio,'  roiitaiiu-d  ui  '  \'idi 
Viiiii  (Jhirnrgia,'  tel..  Pans  li>44,  and  m  the  twelfth  vol, 
of  Cliartier's  edit,  of  Uippocr.  and  Galen.  Angelo  Mai  has 
lutt^ly  disixivered  in  the  Vatican  library  part  of  lib.  xliv., 
•Do  .'\bscessibus:*  lib.  xlv.  '  Do  Variis  Tumoribus;'  hb. 
xlviii.  *  Do  Laquois:'  lib.  xli.x.  '  De  Machinamentis,'  and 
part  of  lib.  ].,  '  Dc  Pudcndorum  Morbis.'  These  he  has 
published  in  the  fourth  voL  of  *  Class.  Auetor.  e  Vatie. 
Codie.  Edit,'  8vo,  Rome,  1831.  The  eimlents  of  the  laU- 
mentioned  books  arc  sufficiently  expressed  by  their  titles, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  them  deaerviag  of  particular  notice. 
The  ^ond  of  the  extant  works  of  Oribasius  (called 

•  F.  H.  DMs  *l*l«s  io  >W  fntaet  to  hk  mnMai  '  Si  holU  In  nip)>ocT.  n 
G»i.,'  ftCk  ftlSI.  a«V«  1834.  a  falL\lirt  h«  diMwvetnl  i«„  mat* 

ixMlistfHiilimllMNiMwIookad  by  Mil,lMtdo«iieUv>vrir)  iii.-y  .nt. 
T'l '.e  h*  lalflnM  la  bmrtta  llMlr|inr<f  pl«M  la  A*      ''•i>>i'»'  •>(  OtttM. 
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tf^'voJ'ff, '  S\ nopsw,'  iir.il  tul  licsst-.l  lo  hi*  *on  Eustalliius) 
con.-isi*  of  liiiu:  luniks  «liit-'h,  aawt)  learu  fnitn  the  preface, 
was  comi»^L  1  :i!;i  f  ihc  former  woik,  and  is  hii  abri(l{;cment 
wf  it.  In  the  llrsi  book  he  treat*  of  various  kinJs  of  exer- 
cise, batiis.  external  applifatiOMA,  cupping,  scarification, 
leaching,  &c. ;  he  aUo  givoM  direetWM  for  choosing  which 
veia  in  tb«  arm  to  open  iu  uhlebotoay,  and  say«  that  it  u 
dangeioiM  to  touch  ibe  nuaian,  on  aecount  uf  the  proxi- 
mity or  the  netve;  that  vtoriotomy  ohouM  tw  performed  on 
the  temples  or  behind  the  ears.  He  next  mm  (Ub.  ii.)  a 
list  of  smiple  drugs  with  their  properties;  lib.ni.  treats  of 
|  la-i..';  s  oiher  fvu-raal  medicaments ;  lib.  It^  of  matotia 
iiii  iiic.i ;  li  J.  v.,  of  diM  ii-w  of  women  and  children,  &c. ;  lib. 
VI.,  ol  j'fVcr-,  LOi)ta'_;iitii,  ice. :  lib.  vii  .  of  surgi-rV;  lib  viii., 
di-i'a^L-.s  of  (ho  in':nl,  rvcs,  ;iiid  c;u  s,  l)caalliii)]ULi,  and  liMlro- 
l«hijl)ia;  hi'-  (Umjlisl-*  uf  the  thorax,  ab Jo iiu-n,  kiihie\.s 
ice;  also  ou  diabtitL's,  iii  \vh:cli  dwonler  tie  lectnuun'iiiis 
sudoriftcs.  The  Gruok  ti-.\t  of  thi*  wuik  has  nevir  iiwri 
publi«huil;  a  Latin  irmislalioii  by  J.  iiapt,  Rasarius  ap- 
puHivtl,  Venet.,  1554,  8vo.,  ap.  1*.  Maiiutiuin. 

TIm5  thirrl  exiaut  work  by  Oribasius  bears  the  title  of 
ivw6pi9Ta, '  Do  facile  Parabilibus,'  and  k  addressed  to  hia 
friend  Eunapius  (though  some  copies  in  the  time  of  Phutius 
read  Euf(emu$),  at  vhote  desire  it  wax  oomposed,  and  who 
is  probably  the  author  of  the  *  Vlttt  PhilOMph.  ct  Sophist.' 
1 1  consists  of  four  h^ok*,  which  seem  toboft  tboft  sbridgc- 
nu  lU  I  if  great  woik,  i  hii.-l!y  tnken  from  Galen,  Dioscorini'>, 
niidUiifii^  l%()hesiiis.  U  ^;viu;ineness  isboubled  by  Sprong>.L 
Of  ihi><  iiUoihi.-  Cir.'i'k  tfxi  liiis  iu'vlt  been  publisbod. 
A  Lnliij  Uiuislatu.il  by  J.  Su  hanl  uuiie  nut,  Basil,  M2'), 
fol.,  and  another  by  J.  Bupt,  Rasarius,  \'onft.,  Ijjs,  svo. 
Rusarius  aliic)  |>ubli.'«ht;<l,  Ba^il,  1557,  3  torn.  8vo.,  an  edition 
of  his  iraiislaiioiisi  of  all  the  works  of  Oriba»ius,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  ihe  '  Mi  thr;!-  .\rtis  Priu- 
cipes,"  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris  )o07,  2  tmu.  fol. 

Ohbtwiui  has  been  called  *  Galen'^  a|ie,*  and  it  is  true 
tlwtlie  wMom  conlradicts  him  ;  but  he  lias  aUo  inserted  in 
bill  w<iriiR  10  much  that  is  onginaU  that  it  is  eurprising  that 
he  Rhonld  hare  €«R(lirad  himself  to  the  oBiee  of  a  mere 
co!iiii;k'r. 

UlUL  II ALCUM,  or  AURICHALCUM,  one  of  the  an- 
tient  naiiiC'^  for  biat.-.  [Hkass.] 

O'RU  Oil.     IVt  LTI.'KIU.K.] 

ORIEL  l  i  t  '>ri!iin  of  this  term  is  very  obscure,  and 
Has  hiilierlo  UaUled  all  elyiiiolos.'i«f<i.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  derived  from  Oriens,  us  if  windows  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  first  introduced  iu  an  eastern  aspect ;  of  which 
there  is  no  proof,  nor  indeed  any  probability.  Olhcrs  a^^ain 
have  derive<l  it  from  orare,  through  the  low  Latin  word 
on^oriolum,  si^nifyint;  a  small  oratory  or  prayer  closet,  to 
which  lue  such  bays  within  chambers  may  liara  been  occa- 
liooally  applied.  The  terni  Oriel  however  ia  iboroutrhly 
established,  and  the  meaning  now  afltsed  to  it  ta  sufficiently 
clear  and  precise.  It  is  ap^ied  to  that  portienlar  hind  of 
h:iy-\v;i;i!ow  which  is  made  to  project  from  the  upper  story 
of  u  buUdin)?.  The  distinction  therefore  Wetweeii  a  bar 
and  an  oriel  is  tins:  by  the  former  is  uiiderstoud  a  project- 
in^  window,  or  rutlicr  a  projection  ]uert<;d  with  window 
opcnini^H  m  its  eniu-f  widtii,  and  risiiij^  iinino<hatoly  from 
the  gruund,  whether  it  be  confuit;d  to  ihu  lown  part  of  liie 
building  or  carried  up  through  (hic  or  niorc  stories  above 
the  sround-tloor ;  by  tlic  latter,  a  bay  winch  dues  not  descend 
to  the  ground,  but  is  suspended  over  the  face  of  the  wall 
heneath  iU  Oriel  araordingly  corresponds  with  the  Gcrm.in 
timat Bri^/enster  and  6'Aor-/ffn.((«r,  which  are almr<:>i  ;lu- 
enljHMMtof  similar  import  in  any  foreign  language  Thisab- 
senos  of  a  name  Ifar  it  is  aceonnied  nr  by  the  thing  itself 
being  scarcely  known  in  the  arohiteotiue  of  ether  countries, 
and  in  our  own  it  occurs  only  in  our  i>omestic  Gothic  orTudor, 
.svii  !i  form  of  window  being  very  rare  imluod  in  fcclesiastical 
structures.  In  our  domestic,  which  also  ciimprisvs  col- 
legiate architecture,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  valiiahle  feature, 
and  one  which  admits  of  very  great  diversity  of  dv^t^n,  and 
also  imparts  mueli  variety  and  liveliness  of  elTect  to  a  hmld 
in:^,  more  ospficisllyif  there  be  ground*bays  likewisu.  the 
t\v  I  kin<U  of  pnijeotioii  belli  haraionisinf  and eontiasiing 
with  each  other. 

Internally  there  is  nodlitinfllion  hctweiin  Bays  and  Oriels, 
inasmuch  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  form  arecess  whoso 
sidM  are  filled  wift  irindovs.  Bat  greater  variety  of  plan 
oocurs  in  oriels  than  in  bays,  which  are  usually  more  spacious 
as  to  bnadth  and  uf  iballowcr  proportions  as  to  depth ; 
tluy  •(«  also  eitlMf  miDDgilUr  an  flM,  w  fr^ 


of  an  octagon,  whether  a  regular  one  or  not ;  whereas  cUrred 
forms  LLio  of  frequent  occurretieo  in  the  plans  of  oriels,  and 
ari'  o('i.asionnllv  conihiiicd  with  htruiRlU  oiu's.  Yet  a.s  MUi.lar 
plan^  clo  occur  1)1  hay*,  no  real  disl met iviti  c;aii  Ih:  iDundcd 
uji  ui  such  accidents  of  do(*ij;n.  Thornhur)  Castlo,  Glor.- 
cestershirc,  contains  an  example  of  a  bay  of  very  unutial 
character,  both  in  rvspeci  to  plan  and  elevation,  its  plan  in 
the  upper  part  being  different  from  that  of  the  lower,  and 
in  some  degree  projecting  over  it,  as  is  indicatttl  in  the  an- 
neied  lignrei,  uie  ArM  of  wbieh  desotihes  the  plan  of  the 
lover,  the  elber  of  the  upper  floor. 


Though  these  figures  will  suffice  to  give  some  Reneral 
notion  of  the  tanaa,  for  a  eemplete  illustiatioo  of  this  sia* 
milar  specimen  we  touat  refer  to  the  *8cc«nd  Series  of 
Pugin's  Gothic  Examples;*  merely  adding  here,  that,  con- 
sidered singly,  tiie  plans  have  a  picturesque  complexity,  and 
that  such  quality  IS  giraatly  enbaiwed  Of  their  being  com- 

haiL'd. 

Hays  generally  terniiiyatL'  ui  c  thei  a  plain  or  fiiiliatlK-d 
]iara;i<-t  ;  but  oriel* arc  for  the  most  nart  made  to  show  ^^,nll• 
surl  (if  ri;i)f,  eitlier  nslni;  behind  or  resliUL;  upon  the  iiioiiid- 
ings  which  serve  a.H  their  cornice.  Uccasiunally  this  roof 
or  crotm  i*  rendered  an  ornamental  part  of  the  design,  and 
terminated  by  some  kind  of  finish.  Oriels  may  therefore 
be  described  as  consijiting  of  three  distinct  |iaris,  viz.  (he 
supporting  portion,  ooosisting  of  a  series  of  mouldings, 
splayed  off  ao  as  to  come  down  to  a  poinr  below,  somewhat 
afker  the  manner  of  a  eorbd  (for  wbieb  member  we  would 
accordingly  suggest  wrM-tUml  or  emM'bau  as  a  signill* 
cant  and  very  convenient  term);  'Jiidly,  the  body  of  the 
oriel,  consisting  of  the  window  apre/n  or  window-parapet, 
and  tl'.e  wiiiilow-ojieninns  iheniselves.  the  former  of  whieli  is 
almost  mvanably  i»ii;ielled  sup  as  to  i'ones|ii md  wilii  ll,e  l^^h1s 
thems.elve!>,  whcrcb'i  the  whole  is  made  to  l  onsiat  of  a  series 
ufpQUeK  tho)M^  in  the  tuwi  r  mn«;(i  Ikmii^;  blank  or  solid,  the 
others  perfonieil  and  i;laz»-d  :  ;i:dl\,  i|-,e  cfiu-n  or  luollnf,'. 
occasionally  including  under  that^term  the  oinuuieiiial 
finish,  of  w  hatever  kind  it  may  be.  above  the  windows,  when 
that  happens  lo  form  a  conspicuous  termination  to  I  ha 
desit^n,  as  is  the  case  with  the  semicircular  oriel  at  Great 
Chalfteld,  where  tiie  parapet  is  formed  by  a  rich  bsndeau 
or  crown  of  ilniwheiiy-ieaf  ornaments  or  9W«r;/fow«rs 
with  open  work  between  them.  (For  drawing.s  of  this  bcau^ 
tiful  example  and  all  its  details,  see  Walker'-s  Munor-HouM 
at  Great  Choi  field) 

l*hc  corbel-tlool  admits  of  very  preal  \  arii'iy  and  freetlolQ 
of  iieaimeni,  it  being  souieiitnes  forniod  of  few  aiid  bold 
iiiouhlirtgs  and  surface!^,  at  oiiiers  of  numerous  and  dehcatu 
ones  TSeilhcr  does  it  invanaldy  approach  to  a  point  at  ita 
termination,  but  finishes  horixonially,  and  in  )>oine  in- 
stances in  a  line  as  wide  as  the  central  division  of  the  win- 
dow. In  fact  there  is  such  great  diversity  of  design  in 
respect  both  to  the  general  form  and  design  of  the  corb<d- 
stool,  that  It  is  impussibtu  here  loenumoralu  all  the  varieties. 
In  some  oriels  this  part  ia  made  to  assume  the  form  either 
of  a  single  or  double  pendant;  in  others  the  mouhlinKS  ai* 
in  somewhat  a  limihw  Ihshioo,  being  made  to  slope  down- 
wards instead  of  being  eatried  horizontally.  These  pendant- 
liko  supports  sometimes  rest  upon  or  seem  to  spring  fivm 

armorial  shitdds,  carved  heads,  or  other  oruatiienlal  devices: 
neUlur  arc  ui&tances  wjlting  of  the  wirhclliuu;  resting 
upon  a  l  olumn  or  some  kind  uf  shaft,  for  which  men  t  i  r 
the  suitable  denomination  would  be  mibel-Mhaft  or  curbel- 
■stem.  In  some  later  eNample::,  again,  of  the  Elizabethan 
p<!riod,  instead  of  being  supported  beneath  by  corbellings 
tne  window  rests  upon  large  trusses  or  brackets ;  windows 
of  ihi';  description  nowever  partake  very  little  of  the  cha- 
rarii  r  of  unels,  und  can  hardly  bo  described  a.s  leinf;  of  the 
same  class.  Some  distinetive  teim  therefore  for  windows 
of  that  sort  woufal  he  uaefidt  as  would  likewise  aome  ethen» 
in  order  to  express  vnckiis  psMlealaia  whidi.  for  want  «f 
them,  cannot  be  pointed  ottt  Without  noi*  or  liMB  of  eiRttm- 
His  litm  ^Mwif HMMtow  might  h«  ndoptsd  Ac 
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that  tpeeies  of  uraer  windav,  wbicb.  mIUmhi^  aitiuktod  UIm 
the  orul.  nenly  juts  oat  from  tlie  tntfiieo  of  tbo  wM,  md 
forms  scoreely  any  reoen  witbin  tbo  nxMU.  Oo  tbo  other 
hand,  where  a  winnow,  either  bay  or  oriet,  fbrtna  on  untuually 

deep  i  i'i-c-vH  or  distinct  alcove  t;)  uii  ;>|i;u 'tnent,  having  its 
ctijiuif,'  il-jtiiasl  Croin  th:U  room  insteait  of  being  in  coa- 
tinualion  of  it,  such  winJow  niii^bt.  ;i>  rejjriidT  ih«  interior, 
Ik;  very  well  «k'»cribcd  a  //■•irfr-Vtuniuw,  which  term 
ivonUl  at  once  describe  the  iliiVei eiice  between  it  and  the 
orrlinary  bay ;  the  example  of  llie  two  orieU  at  Great  Chaificld, 
which  has  been  above  rererr(.'(l  to,  perfectly  answers  to 
tueh  term,  as  they  form  an  aloovo  neoriy  as  deep  as 
wido,  have  an  enriched  vaulted  ooiliag,  and  are  !i«t  wiibin 
oa  areh  vluioo  mouldiogi  servo  aa  a  ftanw  to  tJw  wboie 


Although  no  such  work  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  a 
monograpn  on  bays  and  oriels  might  be  rtfndoted  one  of 
;:ie:it  interest.  The  materials  fi>r  it  are  abutnlant,  and  nmiiy 
fiuu  uxauiple*  might  be  collected  ironi  various  culiegc»  at  j 
Oxford,  as  Baliol,  LiooolOt  Magdalen*  AU  flool^  St. 

John**,  &c.  1 
Niiriiberg  also  furnishes  some  interesting  speK^iinens'of 
such  windows,  tovcral  of  which  are  to  be  found  lu  Henlel-  ^ 
off's  '  Niirnbcrgii  Raudcnkmale  der  Vorzuil,'  including;  itiut  \ 
in  the  Pfarrhof  of  St.  Scbold,  so  greatly  extolled  by  Dr.  I 
Dibdin  on  account  uf  us  bu>-relief  paiineU. 

ORIBL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  H^as  founded  bv  king 
Edward  11.  in  1336,  on  tbe  suirt^cstion  of  Adam  de  Brome, ' 
his  almoner,  for  a  provost  and  ten  fellows.   The  number  of  I 
fellows  has  been  sinte  increa»e<l  by  various  iH-nefuitions, 
Four,  for  the  r.. unties  of  Souicrsel,  Dorset,  AVilts,  and 
Devon,  were  added  by  John  Frank,  master  ui  ilie  rvillsi,  i 
who  died  A.D.  1441  ;  one  for  tiie  old  diocese  ef  Wuiee-ter, 
by  .John  Carpenter,  bi!>hun  of  Worccsier,  abmu  lae  jeur 
1476;   one  fur  iho  old  dioce)*c  of  Lincoln,  by  William 
Smyth,  biishop  of  Liiiculii,  \~>i>7;  and  two  by  Richard' 
Dudley,  cbaucell'jr  ol  lhc  church  of  Salisbury,  15'29.  Queen 
Anne,  in  1712,  annexed  a  prebend  of  Rochci>ler  to  the  | 

truvostsliip  for  ever.    Several  exlubitiims  and  scholart^hips  i 
ave  been  founded  in  this  eoUoge  by  different  benofootoia,  | 
muMly,  three  (for  bachelon  of  arts)  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
bishop  of  London,  1718;   six  by  Richard  Dudley,  above 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  St.  Anihony  ;  four  under  the  will  of' 
Henry,  duke  i  f  De  auf  ri,  17  i  i;    t  .en  under  ihul  of  Mrs. 
LudwcU,  I7(ji;   and  tvuiwen^  eiiUbliiihed  by  the  Society, 
IslS.    The  foiiiidaii.Jii  now  eiinsist»  of  a  provost  and; 
eiphtcon   tel!ott>,  w  ah  seventeen  scholars  and  exhibi- i 
ticiiiMs. 

This  euliego  took  the  naiue  of  Ori«>l  from  a  large  racs-  i 
Ruajre,  situated  partly  in  the  parish  of  St.  .John  Baptist,  in  | 
Oxiurd,  and  partly  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  culled  La  Oriole,  | 
which  was  grunted  to  the  provost  and  fellows,  in  1327,  by  i 
king  £dword  iIL>  to  which  th<?y  removed  at  th«t  time  from  ' 
tbo  tenement  io  St.  Mary  's  purisb,  whore  tbn  had  been 
first  established.   Tbo  hospital  of  St  BartbofeneVt  ■•u 
Oxford,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  also  granted  to  tbo 
collejfO  by  king  Edward  III.,  at  .\dani  de  Rronie's  ief|iiei!, 
chietiy  ai  a  place  of  rctuciueiil  fur  tlie  bjcicly  ia  tiniua  of 
plague. 

Araoiip  the  eminent  persons  educated  at  this  college 
weie;  — Arclibishop  Anniiicl;  Reynold  Pecock,  bishop  ot 
ChicbcHter  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  Bishop  Butler,  author  I 
of  the  '  Analogy;'  Barclay,  the  translator  of  Brandt's  '.Ship 
ofFoolos;'  Cardinal  Allen  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  Prynuc; 
Chiel'Jttstice  Holt;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warton. 

No  part  of  the  meaent  buildit^  of  this  eoUege  ia  of  an 
earlier  dale  ibaa  16{0,  when  the  southern  aM  ivettora 
Kides  of  the  antient  quadrangle  were  rebuilt  Tbe  hall  and 
chapel,  which  Ate  on  the  eastern  sido  of  tbe  quadrangle, 
vwie  rebuilt  between  1637  and  1642.  About  or  soon  aHer 
tliis  lime,  the  north  side  was  recotistruclrHl,  and  made 
i.uiforTn  witti  the  other  threu  sides.  The  hall  is  ascended 
by  steps,  under  a  i>oiiii  hexagonal  porch,  atiovc  wbicU,  in 
II  'dies  in  I  he  main  buiidini;,  are  statues  of  Edwaid  IL, 
£dward  HI.,  and  tbe  Virgin  an>l  Child. 

Beddea  this  quadrangle,  uu  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
;^arden  are  two  handsome  buildings:  that  on  the  ua^t  was 
built  in  1719,,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  RobilMon,  bishop  of 
Landoii,befiiiemeatioiiedi  that  on  the  west, called  Garter's 
boiiding,  was  eonsiruotod  in  1729,  in  pursaanee  of  tbe  will 
of  Georue  Carter,  D.D.,  for  sorao  time  provost,  who  be- 
,  quoatli^  his  whole  property  to  this  college,  portly  for  this 
putpoM^  nd  pmtlj  la  pitrehaM  advowNiiii   In  1917 


fifieen  additiMial  sets  of  tooma  nere  biUli  on  the  aouthstdo 
of  Bishop  Robinson's  wi^fl^ 

Between  Carter's  and  Robinson's  Buildings  stands  ih(> 
library,  begun  in  1788,  from  o  design  by  Mr.  James  Wyati, 
one  uf  the  most  chaste  buildings  of  ils  kind  in  Oxfoid. 

The  palronage  of  Oi  lol  College  consists  iu  the  rectories 
of  Ufton  Nervet  in  Berks,  Plymptreo  in  Devon,  Purlei^h 
in  Essex,  and  of  Crornholl  and  Tort  worth  in  Glouccstei- 
shire  ;  the  viciuaL;e  of  Culehy  and  the  rectory  of  St.  Peters 
Salttlectb^',  m  J..iiicolnbhire ;  the  curacy  of  Morton  Pinck« 
ney.  iu  Norlhamntonshire;  the  vicarage  of  St.  Marv  the 
Virgin,  in  Oxforu ;  tbe  cc-acy  of  Swaynoswickc  and  lh« 
vicarage  of  Twiverton,  in  Somersetshire;  the  rectory  of 
Chaldnngton,  alias  Cholderton,  in  Wills  ;  and  the  vieara^ 
of  Aberind,  to  Yorkshire. 

The  number  of  nemban  apon  the  coUwe  books^Deo.  31, 
;  l&rts,  was.t27. 

(Chahners's  Colleges  und  HaU\  nf  O.ifi.rd,  vol.  i ,  )ip. 
h7;  Ingram's  yfemoriaU  '    Orjhrd;  Oxjord  Univ.  Valen- 
dar.  18.19,  pp.  'i.ltt-aSS  ) 

ORIFLAMME.  [BANNtitl 

OKI'GENES  (Optyei-i/ci.  commonly  called  by  English 
writers  Origcn,  was  born  in  Kgypt  in  the  year  IH4  or  1B5 
A.u.  Porphyry  states  that  ho  was  lorn  of  heathen  parents 
and  brought  up  in  the  Creek  religion,  but  this  is  denied  by 
Eusebius.  He  received  instruction  from  Clemens  of  Alex- 
audria,  then  a  catechist  at  Alexandria,  and  at  a  hierpertod 
he  attended  the  kotonn  of  tbe  oelebratod  philosopher  Am- 
monius  Ssecax.  In  the  year202  his  father  Leoi.ida.s  suffered 
marty  rdom.  Though  not  quite  seventeen  years  old.  Origen 
was  hardly  restrained  by  the  care  of  his  mother  frioii  <in'erin>; 
himself  also  to  niurUrdom.  He  sent  a  IcUcr  to  his  fatlier 
Ml  [!n-oii,  eontaiiiin^  this  sentence: — 'Take  heed,  futlier, 
iii.a  yiu  ilo  not  change  )oiir  uiiiid  tor  our  sake.'  After  his 
laihi  r's  death,  Origen  was  supioried  for  a  short  time  by  a 
rich  lady  of  Alexandria,  bui  iie  soun  became  able  to  main- 
tain hiniaclf  by  teaching  yraumiar  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Demetrius  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  put  him  at  the  nmd  ^ 
(he  calechelical  school  in  that  ciiy,  to  the  duties  of  whieh 
office  he  devoted  himself  entirolv  end  with  great  Sueeeas.. 
Duritii;  this  period  he  supported  himself  by  tneialo  of  his 
library' of  aniient  authors  for  a  daily  stipend  of  four  oboles. 
which  he  received  from  the  purchaser.  We  are  not  told 
how  long  this  payment  wnn  coniinued.  in  his  twn.ty- 
first  year,  havin*^  i.iken  up  the  opinion  that  the  wnrds  of 
our  Saviour  (Mitithrw,  xi.x.  12)  ou^ht  to  be  undei-iooil 
litcrnlly,  he  castrated  himself:  in  later  life  he  coniW-tMid  his 
erriir  lu  this  matter.  Suoii  afti'r  this  he  learned  HcWew, 
a  tiling  very  unusual  at  that  tirue  (Hicron..  De  Fir.  Jfli4Jit., 
c.  66);  but  his  knowledge  of  tlic  language  was  never  very 
great.  About  the  year  212  his  preaching  reclaimed  front 
the  Valentinian  heresy  a  wealthy  person  of  the  name  of 
Ambrose,  who  aJterwaias  assisted  nimmoteriolly  in  the  pub- 
lication of  hia  Oommentariw  on  tbe  Scriptures.  Ho  was 
sent  by  DometnMa  into  Greece  upon  some  ecclesiastical  bu- 
siness, and  on  htsway  tbilber,  in  228,  he  was  ordained  a  prcs- 
li\ lei  at  Ca'^area  in  Palestine,  Tliis  l  ireumstance excited  the 
jealousy  uf  Dcuictrius  t:i  sm  h  a  de!,':ce,  that  whon  Origen  re- 
turned home  he  found  tiiiU  prelate  vudeiitl)  o)i|).ised  to  him; 
he  therefore  left  .\l>:xaiidi la  and  relirt  d  lo  Cesiueain  2.11. 
Dcinetr  HIS  held  iwoeuiiiieil  M  .\le\aiidria  njHjii  this  occasion, 
by  the  first  ot  which  Origen  was  forbidden  to  teach  or  evcu 
to  appear  in  the  city ;  by  the  second,  he  was  depo-^ed  fnmi  the 
office  of  presbyter,  and  perhaps  excommunicated.  Deine- 
tritia  moreover  sent  luttenio  most  of  the  churches,  in  conse- 
ouaoM  of  which  Origen  was  condemned  hy  the  bishop  of 
RoDw,  and  by  all  others  except  those  of  Palestine^  Arabi«, 
PhoDoicia,  and  Achaia.  Jerome  states  that  these  proceed- 
ings were  not  taken  because  Origen  was  guilty  of  any  heresy, 
but  solely  from  jealousy  of  his  idiMjuenee  and  reputation. 
While  Origen  reaidetl  at  Cccsarea,  he  »a.>  resorted  lo  by  per- 
sons from  the  most  ilistant  places,  who  were  anxious  to 
hear  his  inturpreialioiis  of  the  Scripture.  Among  his 
disciples  were  several  wlio aAcrwards  rose  lo  great  eminence 
in  the  church.  His  advice  was  now  eagerly  sought  for. 
Mammsea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Akxaader  Severus, 
sent  for  him  tO  Antioch  that  she  might  converse  with  him 
on  religion;  and  at  a  later  period  he  bad  a  oorrcspondenoo 
with  the  smpsior  Philip  and  his  wife  Severs.  At  two 
synods  vriindi  wmm  held  about  this  time  in  Arabia  he  again 
enjoyed  ttie  suooess,  rare  indeed  in  religious  controxeis^ ,  of 
oonvinoiiiE  his  opponents:  these  were,  Bctyllus,  bishop  of 
i  AnU«»irbo  denied  the  jfe-wUstenoaofChnawaiMi 
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some  wlio  he.(>  tbe  opinion  that  the  human  aoul  die*  wilh 
the  bodv.  and  be  revived  with  it  amain  at  tlift  leaume- 
tion.  IIo  nl&n  peid  visit*  to  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Athens  ;  (bo  former  of  these  visits  was  6unie  liinu  beforo  he 
left  Alexan  lnu,  ami  ilic  uliji  rt  of  it  was,  as  bo  himself  tells 
113,  '  ti»  sw  ilw  iiKi.Hi  iintu  nt  churc  h  of  tho  Romans.*  When 
Iscwa-  si\',y  )f;irs  cM  hi:  iiurmiUeil  hi>  (Ihc. iur-i'S  tu  lii' 
taken  tlowfi  m  ahurt-lmiiil,  ami  m  this  way  ubovu  a  lbuui>atid 
of  l>i!>  bomiltcs  were  prestt  vi-iL 

It  was  about  this  time  that  bo  wrote  an  answer,  in  oight 
bijokij.  tu  llic  objoctiont  brought  aguiiibt  Christianity  by 
CaUus,  a  philosopher  who  lived  tn  tbe  reigns  of  Hadrian  and 
tbe  Autonincs,  in  a  worlt  entitled  '  The  True  Word*  (Aoyof 
'AX«0ik).  The  olyeetioM  of  Oelan^  as  dim  appear  from  the 
ansirer  of  Origen  (for  the  vork  itaelf  M  loeti^reof  a  frivolout 
and  malignant  character,  and  the  work  ofOrigen  has  been 
f<i((.-etiiutl  bitb  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  not  only  as  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  lui>  oppinu-nt,  hut  u>  one  of  ihu  hL--l 
apulogie*  for  the  Clii  istiiui  rchi^ioii  that  ha\  t- huL-n  wi  r.lcu 
by  the  antienls. 

In  (be  Deciiiii  persec-ution  (A.n.  Oriijen  «;is  impri- 
soned and  -.utr.Mcd  great  tortures.  He  ihed  shuiily  alUT 
his  release  from  prison,  some  say  at  Tyre,  ui  a.d.  in  (lie 
•ixty-Dtnth  or  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Ofig^U  is  undoubteilly  one  of  tbe  must  remarkable  men 
among  the  antient  Lhiii>ti;in  writers.     His  talents,  cl<>- 

JueneOi  and  learning  have  been  celebrated  not  only  by 
Ibristian  writert.  but  by  heacben  pbiloiophers,  including 
Porphyry  himself.  Jerome  calls  him  'a  men  of  immortal 
genius,  who  understood  luqio,  geometry,  arithmetic,  music, 
gmmtnar,  rbetw  iL-,  uinl  all  the  sects  of  the  philosophers  ; 
«o  that  be  was  ret-orlt'l  ;o  by  many  students  of  secular 
literature,  whom  bo  rccci\cil  cliirlly  tliai  I.*'  tn:^'ht  i'ii.lir;i<'<.' 
tbe  ojiportunity  of  instruciuiK  ihi-in  in  thi- fjiih  of  (Jin 
(De  J'ir.  J/!n.\'t ,  c.  54.)  Elsewlier»'  he  rails  Liiu  ilio  ^ti  iScst 
teacher  since  the  apostles  We  find  this  same  Jerome  bow- 
ever  at  a  later  period  of  bis  life  violently  attacking  Origen 
and  approving  of  the  perseeutioa  of  his  foUowem.  Sulpicius 
Screrus  says  tliat  in  reading  Origan's  works  he  saw  many 
things  that  pleaaed  him,  but  many  in  which  ho  (Origen)  was 
undoubtedly  mittaken ;  ha  wondars  bow  one  and  the  same 
nan  eould'becedU^rent  Arom  himaelf;  and  add.s.  'where 
he  Is  right,  he  bns  not  an  equal  since  the  apostles ;  where 
be  is  in  the  wn  iif,-,  n  i  man  has  erred  more  shamefully.' 
(Dialog.,  i.  3.)  ajj  ee  that  he  w:u»  a  man  of  an  active 
and  powerful  mind  and  of  il':  vcut  |iu  ty,  finwl  of  iiivi  -' ig.it  m^' 
truth,  and  frt'c  from  all  niuan  yirLjuJa't-s.  of  thi-  in  lai  pro- 
found Icarniii.^  antl  uf  liic  most  iniiiriny  iii'iuslrs .  Ih»\vliole 
life  was  occupied  >t\  writing,  teacbuiL',  niid  especially  in  ex- 
plaining the  scriptures.  No  man,  ccri.kiitly  none  in  antient 
tim>>s.  i!  ,>1  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of  tbe  sacred  writings 
ami  to  spread  them  among  the  people,  and  perha|Mfew  have 
introduced  more  dangerous  principles  into  their  interpreta- 
tion. For,  whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  or  from  a 
'  IbuU  in  his  eduMliMi,  hn  applied  to  lha  hmf  scriptures  the 
allegoriesl  method  whiobdw  Platonhta  used  hi  interpreting; 
the  heathen  mylbolegy.  He  says  lutusclfthat '  the  source 
of  many  evils  lies  in  adherini^  to  tlic  carnal  or  external  pari 
of  scripture.  Those  "Ii  i  "lo  io  sliall  not  aituin  to  tin-  kinLr- 
dom  of  Gixl.  Let  us  then-fore  scrk  altiT  tlu'  spirit  and  tin; 
substantial  fruit  of  lii>'  win  .!,  wlm  li  an'  luiiilcu  and  myste- 
rious.' And  at^in,  'the  >cnpiiuis  arc  of  liiile  u»ii  lo  those 
who  understand  ibem  a«tiu  \  utc  .Miitt  ii.' 

In  the  fourth  centunf  the  wiilings  ofOrigen  led  to  violent 
eontrovei-sies  in  the  ^UKb.  Bpiphaniiu,  in  a  letter  pre- 
aerved  by  Jerome^  eouiiMfatcs  aii^hl  erroneous  opinions  as 
contained  in  bis  works.  He  is  charged  with  holding  here- 
tical notions  eonoaming  the  Son  and  tbe  Holy  Spiht;  with 
mtintaininiir  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created  with  the 
body,  hut  has  a  previous  existence  ;  that  in  tbe  resurrection 
the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members  as  before;  and 
that  future  punishments  will  not  be  cttrnal,  Imt  that  1fi-;ti 
fiillcii  angelt  and  wicked  men  will  be  n-it  in  d  at  s  luo  oi»- 
lant  period  tt<  the  fa',  our  ot  (iinl.  (  I1il-mu  ,  .(i/c. /f'/*/..  lib.  li., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  At}'S.)  These  opinions  wcro  not  irLHcraily  licld  by 
Ills  foUiiMcrs,  who  niaiiilained  liiat  liio  |'a5S4ieo>  from  uliii  n 
they  were  drawn  bad  been  interpolated  in  his  writings  by 
licratica.  In  4Ul,  Tbeophilus,  bisliop  of  Alexandria,  held  a 
synod,  in  which  Origen  and  bis  followers  were  eendemned, 
and  the  reading  of  his  works  wss  prohibited ;  and  the  monks, 
iMMt  of  whom  weie  Ongenists,  were  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria. His  miniona  were  again  condemned  by  the  second 
^nml  MMmcii  of  ConitantiDiipls!,  in  M3. 


The  most  important  «orkt  of  Origen  were  his  editiooi 
of  the  Hebrew  text  and  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Tesia- 
mcnt,  which  were  the  results  of  a  diligent  rolhtiou  of 
nianus<'ripts.  Tbe  'Tetrapla'  contained  ibo  four  Greek 
vi  r>aitis  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  tbe  Septuagint,  ,ii  d  Thco- 
dot;  11,  unaiige<l  in  four  columns.  The  additi  iii  <jf  tbe 
H(  brew  text  in  one  column,  and  of  the  same  ;ii  CJi  t  t  k  ( im- 
raclcrs  in  another,  formed  tbe  "  Ilexapla.'  Ul  tius  great 
work  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  by  Monifaucon,  in  2  voU.  ful..  Pans,  1713.  Of  his 
other  works,  which  were  so  numerous  that  one  author  states 
(hat  be  wrote  six  thousand  volumes,  the  f^realer  number 
have  perished.  His  'Siromata'  and '  Principia'  {viiti ipjfiy) 
illustrated  the  doctrines  of  CbristiaoUy  according  lo  bia  pe- 
culiar method  ^  interpretation.  Tbe  <Stromata' was  in 
ten  parts,  and  illustralM  the  dootrines  of  Christianity  by 
comparing  liicm  with  the  opinions  of  tbe  philosophers. 
Tliree  fniijmeiiis  of  il  U  work  are  preserved  bv  .Ii'ioiiif. 
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short  notice  of  ii  in  tbe  '  Mynuliojn'  of  I'luitnis  (cud.  viii.), 
on  extract  in  Kusebiu^  {Cduiia  MurceUum  Aiiajranum,  lib. 
I,,  one  or  (wo  in  .lusiinians  Lrtti'r  to  Mela,  and  some  frag- 
ments in  (be  '  Pliilocalia."  Kuflnus,  in  (be  fourth  century, 
made  a  Latin  tniiislalioii  of  tbe 'Prineipia,*  which  is  still 
extant;  but  Riiniiu.s  bus,  by  hin  own  confiHSion«  added  so 
inucb  to  Origcn's  work,  that  it  '  aunot  be  taken  as  a  Mr 
e.\hibition  of  bis  opiniotw.  Indeed  all  the  cKtant  works  it 
Origen  are  very  much  corrupted. 

We  hove  atiU  in  Greek  his  treatise  'Of  Piayer,*  bia 
'Rxbortation  lo  Martyrdom,'  bis  '  Apology  for  the  Christian 
Rcli;_^'ri,'  an  Ky  ,-t!f  to  fncaiii.s,  ahM;l)or  tu  Gn'giiry 
TlKinin..ini  --iiii,  aiul  iVa^iLci  i-,  of  a,  few  other  epistles  ;  part 
i  t  h.> '  (  ..iiuuentariesoii  ti  c  B  >  'ksofthe  Oldand  NewTesla- 
lutu; ;'  ■  I'liilucalia,"  contatiiiiig  extracts  from  his  works  made 
by  Gregory  ni  Nazianzus  and  Hasil  the  Great;  and  in  (be 
'C'ulenm'  there  are  many  notes  ascribal  to  Orij^cn,  which 
Iluel  however  considers  to  be  spurious.  Stsoial  of  hia 
works  rctnaiu  in  Latin  translations,  made  by  .Tcrome 
and  Rufiuus.  but  chiefly  by  the  latter.  Complete  lists  of 
bis  extant  works  are  given  by  Huet.  Cave»  Basnage,  Ou 
Pin,  and  Tillemont,  and  by  Pabricius  in  the  BiU.  Qrac^ 
V.  i.,  26.  Tbe  slendard  edition  of  bia  whole  works  is  thai 
of  De  la  Roe,  in  4  vols.  M,,  Paris,  iTtin. 

{liwt.  On  lieu  i  an  a;  L'lrdner's  Crf*//.'/'/''/,  part  ii,  rliap. 
3ft,  and  (be  nutlioiities  quoted  by  him  ,  -Mo  hemi  s  J\rrh-.M- 
iiw'/.-,  /  Umlnry.) 
,  UKl'GEN  ES,  also  a  pupil  of  .Vnirnomus  S.ifxa-,  inusilie 
distinguished  from  iiir  .■Hut  (.)r  ^^vmi.  Lioip.n.N  and  I'ur- 
I  pbyiy  mention  three  of  his  works,  entitled,  'Ou  Dtemons,' 
the  '  Dmiuaxus,"  and  'Galieiius.* 

OKlll  Li  ELA,  a  city  of  Spain,  and  (he  chief  town  of  (ho 
I  district  of  Oribuela.  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.     It  is 
situated  in  3&  s'  N.  let  and  1°  W.  long-,  and  lies  on  llie 
banks  of  the  Segura,  in  an  extensive  plain  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  mountain  or  Umealonc,  which  ovcrbanga  it  preeipi* 
I  toukly  on  tlienenh.  This  plain,  or  hufrta,  as  it  is  called. 
I  is  alxiut  17  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  .0  miles  in 
I  average  breadth  fnim  north  tosoulh.    It  is  bounded  on  tbe 
n  iriii  and  south  by  ranges  of  bills  Olid  niouiitu  ;ii>  l-.ire  of 
I  ireeH.  on  (he  ea.sl  by  the  Mediierraiifaii,  and  uii  tliu  \u  *l  by 
tbe  hucria  of  Mun-i.i,  uf  wimdi  il  is  a  pruloiij^aliun,  'idio 
j  soil  is  a  rich  ciay,  with  a  mixture  uf  sand  in  sinie  parts, 
i  resting  on  a  stratum  impervious  to  water.    On  tbe  east- 
ern side  ara  many  strips  of  sand,  which  the  Segura  has 
deposited  in  its  overflowings,  but  these  are  uf  small  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  exeeedmg  fertility  of  tbe  rest  uf  the 
hueria,  wlii'  h  h  esteemed  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Spain.   '  Tbe  orauge'tiees  of  tbe  bucrta,'  su\  s  Miiiano^ 
'besides  their  utility,  erabdiish  the  scenety  and  give  balmt* 
lU'ss  to  tlteair;  ever  charming  by  the  brilliant  green  of  their 
foliage,  by  (ho  multitude  and  fragrance  of  ihcir  flowers,  and 
In  the  beauty  of  i!ii  :r  fruit,  they  forni  dil.::liifiil  orchards, 
alternating  wuii  gnAOs  of  mulU-rnes  ami  oiber  fVtut-lrecs. 
IX'luiuus  is  it  to  repose  beneath  (be.se  shades,  \vlii';e  the 
taste,  (ho  eye,  an<l  the  sintdl  receive  impressions  vqually 
^^iiii  fid.    I'he  murmuring  of  the  uatei-s  ubicii  lluw  through 
the  trenches  the  variety  of  fruits,  the  gaiety  of  tbe  pea- 
santry, and  tbe  purity  of  (he  sky,  give  ri»L-  (u  elevated  ideas, 
so  that  some  foreigners  have  fancied  they  here  found  tbe 
delicious  spots  depleted  by  Millon  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  * 
Fig  and  poiDe|[rattate  liee^ silver  elms, and  cypreseos  diver* 
»ify  th«  vegetation  of  the  huerta,  while  clumps  of  date*pttlma 
towering  nboT«  all  impart  «i  iiricntal  enaraetnr  to  Ib0 
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>reiu  r\  .  Tbehoeite  jiclda  also  abandanoo  of  hemp.  Ilax, 
»li«at,  barley,  eailary<M6d,  lucerne,  maize,  atid  vegetables ; 
with  wioa,  aU,  ailk,  and  bariHa.  and  affotda  v^^tur^S^  i«> 
rattle  of  all  Mtt*.  It  it  deaanedlv  ealled  *  tb«  GordcD 
Spain,'  a  distinMioQ  due  to  its  delighlAil  end  nlvbriouB  eli> 
inuto,  the  itiduslry  of  its  iiilmbiinnts,  and  the  abuncUnro  of 
ualer  which  is  conveyed  to  fvur)  part  of  it  by  means  of  aili- 
f'uiul  latials,  iimkiii^;  it  iiidepend«nt  oi'  tbi;  ?.ky  for  its 
8U|)|)l/  of  iooislur«,  aad  giving  rise  to  the  proverb— 

*  t.liMTn  o  no  llti«*ra, 
TrigurB  Orlliurl*. 

(BiiiB  or  no  rain. 

The  population  of  tbe  biMrtatWbieh  contains  twenty-nine 
town*  and  vilUgea,  amounts  eeeording  to  Atmllvn,  to 
Dearly  60,000.  of  whiam  about  2i,&i0  belong  to  tbe  city  of 
Ojrihtiek.  The  eitjr  it  Ibur  league*  diatant  ftoin  Uarcia, 
ftor  ftom  tbfl  Mnditonanean,  nine  from  Aticante,  tbe  aame 
from  Cartn^t'iiii,  anf!  thirty  from  V;ik  i:ci;i.  Il  is  ttiu  see  of 
a  bishop,  Mn\  'As  clnpter  compi  i>L'-  ("no  iliciuianM,  seven- 
toon  canons,  t\\ilve  i  rebendaries,  ami  i  setiii-prebcn' 
daru"*;  it  has  ;i  tolleijiatc  chapter al  Alicante.  Besides 
l  ailitiilral,  Ui  iluul.i  hii-<  three  parisii  churches,  t\\i>  uimii' 
ftuhuui  tlie  vvail.-i,  and  five  dependent  churches;  dhh^  cmi- 
vents  of  monks  and  thr«e  of  nuns  (suppressed  in  Is  i  jj,  ivo 
hospitals,  a  foundlini;  hospital,  a  house  of  jrefVlgOi  u  theatre, 
a  public  granary,  a  cavalry  barrack,  a  poat-effioet  end  seven 
uma.  It»  itiBtiltttiolu  for  public  iiMtnictUni«re«ttnivesaUy, 
coUDflcted  njih  t1»t  of  Valeneia,  a  senmBry,  and  tvoi 
eollegae,  in  ell  erbieli  education  is  muoh  neglei  r.  < 

Tbeeity  is  dirided  by  the  Scgura  into  two  i»,  which 
eominunicalc  t>}  t  tvu  bridges.  It  is  also  divided  into  four 
vvunU.  In  fortu  it  is  long  and  narrow,  winding  round  the 
biiho  of  tbe  mountain  La  M  ilUi.  ^vhich  om  i  tiunjfs  it.  'i  ho 
htreots  arc  straight  nnd  bmiul,  liut  uii]u4vt.-d.  The  public 
buik1iti|j>  uiL'  til  t  wiirihy  ol  iioiui:,  Ijvit  the  private  houses 
art*  for  the  must  part  rft<ular  and  tulerubly  handsome;  and 
tiic  general  aspect  of  the  city  is  cheerful  and  b^mumIiIu. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orihuela  at«  uotod  for  tlivir  super- 
stition and  demoralization;  and  also  for  tbeir  industry. 
Though  (hey  are  for  tbe  moat  part  agriculturists,  tlie 
city  bat « thriving  comtBeMa^  and  maaufactonos  of  linena. 


hati,  soap,  and  Maidu  eooM  iaiUMriei>  aleren  dow*iinilh, 
and  more  than  tOO  oil-iaflls.    lit  annual  contribution  to 

tbe  ffi(cbe<|uer  is  only  27UU/. 

Orihuela  is  one  of  tho  most  anticnt  cilicaof  Spain,  having 
c\^'li  'l  bef  ire  the  (iiiil'  uC  liie  C'uilhaginians.  It  passed 
fj'im  thuir  band*  into  tliu.-c  of  the  Romans,  Goths,  and 
Miiors  sui  cij >?ivi.>l\  :  ;iiui  ni  a  d.  1m57  was  made  the  capital 
of  title  of  iho  I'cily  k  n^doui'j  into  which  the  k  ha  I  i  fate  of 
C'ordiilr.i  \v;i-  (li\i:U'  1.  It  ^-ooii  re-aiinexed  to  the  king- 
dom ol  Curdtjba,  and  in  1.228  was  inchided  in  tho  kingdom 
of  Murcia,  then  C8tablishe<l  by  Abcn  Hud.  It  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  tho  Christians  in  )'265,  when  it  was  taken  by 
James  I.  of  .\ra',{oii. 

(MiiiaDO ;  AolitloD ;  Laborde.  lltH.  Deten'p.  d«  CBifagne ; 
Totffosend's  Jatmtey  through  Spain  ;  IngUi^  Spam  tn  1830 ; 
Mariana.  HM.  Gm.  de  J^paSa.) 

ORILLON.  [Bastiox.] 

OKINO'CO,  a  laiL-i/  riVL'i  of  South  Amoricn,  wliir'h  has  it* 
origin,  according  lo  tlio  must  rcri-iit  iiiforuuilioii.  not  iii  thtj 
centre,  bill t  dm  tho  bimthorii  cio<  livit\  u{  tho  o-nsteni  part 
of  the  raountaui  systom  (  ilicd  I'aniuo,  luit  its  si  tirce 
has  never  been  visitod  li>  Kuru]ii'aiis,  nor  has  any  111- 
formatiun  respecting  it  been  obtained  trotu  the  iiuliv«s. 
It  is  sup]K>sed  that  this  river  rises  near  64°  W.  long, 
and  between  3"  and  N.  lat.  Humboldt  ndvanceil 
up  the  stream  aa  far  as  the  miasion  of  Esmcrahhis,  und  he 
so)s  ibat  some  monks  had  penetrated  aereral  utiles  fiutlwr 
lu  the  conlluence  of  tbe  river  Cbigutre,«here  tbe  OMnooo  is 
s.)  narrow  that  the  natives  have  made  a  brldn  over  it  of 
crc«.>per3  at  the  fbotof  a  eataraet.  Abovethis  fin  tbeeountry 
IS  in  posseitsiuu  of  the  Guaica«.  a  race  of  aborigines  of  rather 
while  compleviun,  who  prevent  foreigners  from  advancing 
farthor  into  the  mouotaui  i«gioB>  Bdunabwrgk  eoDflm's 

tins  account. 

At  this  point  Hic  rivor  runs  in  a  ^'oni  western  direc- 
tion, and  several  miles  farther  down  it  divides  into  two  arms, 
of  which  that  which  (lows  to  the  south-west  is  called  Cassi- 
quiari,  attd  after  a  rapid  course  of  nearly  one  hundre<l  miles 
jfeinatbeGuainia.orRio  Negro,  thusfL>i  m  i  g  a  natural  water- 
oommunieation  between  the  Orinoco  and  A  mazon,  into  which 
1att»r  rifarth*  GuainiafrUe.  [Bbazii,  p.  360.]  IbeOri> 


noco  eontinnee  a  wide  rirer,  ninnii^  ia  a  wwtoni  difecfion 
along  the  •ontbero  base  of  lb«  Panmo  monntaina,  until  it 
approaelMaM*  W.long.,  wban  it  it  joined  fay  the  Atabapo 
from  tba  aoutb  and  by  the  Ghiaviaie  iVom  the  west.  From 
tbe  confluence  of  the  last-nieiitioned  rtirer  its  course  lic»  to 
flio  north,  alun^  the  westorn  base  of  the  I'arirnc  M>nin1aing, 
mid  HI  lliis  part  its  iiavi:jability  is  interrupted  l/y  the  Rau- 
driU-s  oC  Miiy|>urei  and  .Vturos,  between  5"  and  5*  in'  N  hit. 
Tlio  Raudale^i  are  ii  peruhar  kind  of  cataract.  The  preat 
\olmno  of  svaier  dooi  iioi  desceiid  at  once  from  a  consider- 
able hoight,  as  m  the  Niagara  river,  nor  does  it  traverse  a 
narrow  opening  between  rocks,  like  the  Amazon  in  AeFango 
do  Maoseriohe,  but  tho  bed  of  the  Orinoco  at  Max^urea  and 
Ature^  wbieh  b  nearly  8d00  feet  wide,  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous nimwehannehi  by  nMtks  and  i  ook v  islands^  between 
which  tbe  watevnina  witbgfeat  rapid  ly,  and  (brms  a  toe* 
oaseion  of  small  cascades.  The  highest  of  these  cascadi^ 
does  not  exceed  nine  feel,  and  the  river  descends  in  about 
»ix  miles  oulv  ahoiii  thirty  feet  by  all  tho  i-iM  ados  of  the 
Raudale  of  i\liiy|niios.  Hut  the  vehicity  vuh  uhn  h  ihecon- 
fiiiod  l.n.dy  of  water  runs  m  the  n.irrow  chaniiids  lomlois  it 
imixitsihlo  lo  ascchd  tlie  mudalu.  Tho  Raudali:  ut  Anires  is 
only  liiilfa  niilo  hui^i.  and  of  a  similar  dciH^riiition.  IJelow 
these  raudales  the  river  continues  lo  How  between  low  but 
rocky  banks.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meta,  which 
joins  il  from  Ibe  west,  is  a  powerful  whirlpool  round  an  iso- 
lated rock,  ealled  the  Stone  of  Patience,  from  the  eircum- 
■tanoe  of  its  g^nenUy  taking  two  days  to  peas  it  at  low 
water. 

Some  distance  farther  down  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  is 
narrowed  by  rocks,  which  advance  into  it  from  both  sides, 
and  the  stream  Hows  rapidly  ihioitgh  the  Narrow  of  Barn- 
guaa,  wiiU'h  is  ISfl3  yards  wide,  But  before  it  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Apuio  nvor  it  kavo-  the  rooky  country,  and 
no  other  impedtuunit  lo  ua\ii^uiiun  occurs,  except  the  Boca 
del  Inferno,  near  Muitaco,  a  whirlpool  produced  by  a  ledge  of 
riick,  which  however  does  not  cross  the  wbole  bed  of  the  river, 
nor  prevent  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen  from  as- 
cending as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Apure.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Apure  the  I'ourse  of  the  Orinoco  lies  castwnids 
to  (he  point  where  it  empties  itadf  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  this  port  of  its  course  the  navinUion  for  boats  is  randwod 
dangcniuB  by  the  Hoating  rafti^  miieh  tamaiat  of  fbieefr-trecs 
torn  (htm  ttieitr  natural  aeatliy  tbe  inundations  of  the  river, 
and  covered  wifli  afniatic  plants.  Near  the  town  of  Angos- 
tura (he  rn  cr  aj^iiin  run?  iwtween  rocks  for  a  short  distance, 
but  though  in  one  place  it  is  not  rnurc  than  DO  > a.^ds  wide, 
this  narrow  (Angostura)  may  bu  i>ii*-ed  \vtiliout  danger. 
Below  Angostura  vcssids  of  considoraMo  burthen  may  as- 
cend the  river  wuh  the  trade-wind,  which  blows  constantly 
from  November  to  May,  but  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  nu- 
merous sand-banks,  which  are  dangerous  when  the  water  is 
low.  especially  after  the  month  of  Januaiy.  These  sand 
banks  are  ahw  subject  to  changes. 

Sevenl  islands  occur  in  the  Orinoco  below  Angostura, 
lliey  arejnnerally  oS  moderate  aise,  partly  low  and  mitly 
rocky,  foe  Toeky  islands  belong  to  tho  Pirim*  Moun- 
tains, along  the  northern  base  of  which  the  river  flows  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course.  About  ISO  tnllcs  from  its 
inoutli  the  delta  of  tho  Orinoco  begins.  The  r  v^r  sends  off 
lo  the  north  a  bnuiuh,  which  soon  divides  info  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  branches,  all  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Bocas  Chicas  (small  niouihs).  They  are  all  narrow  when 
compared  with  ihc  iiritu-ii^al  hi  am  h  of  the  river,  called  Boca 
de  Navios,  but  roost  of  thcin  arc  deep  enough  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  considerable  size.  Of  late  these  branches  have  been 
much  friiiuented  by  smugglers,  but  tlicy  can  only  be  navi- 
gateil  under  the  guidanci;  of  the  Indians  uii;>  inhabit  the 
islands  of  the  ddta.  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nu 
meroua  ebanmb  vbieh  the  river  has  formed  in  the  soft  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  delta.  Tlic  Bocas  Chicas  empty  tliemselves 
partly  into  the  Atlantic  and  partly  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
between  the  contiiion;  of  .Soutlj  AuiLrica  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  Ton  c  f  llicm  ;uo  raihtu  luigc  rivers:  their  names, 
I  luitiii  ratiiii^  thorn  fioiii  (  ast  to  west,  are  Cauo  do  I.auran, 
Carnj  do  Nuiiin,  (_'aiio  L'h.co  de  Mariusas.  Cano  Grande  <le 
Moriu»us  (iia\  II' -.lilr  I,  C'aiiode  Macareo  (navinnble),  Cano 
de  Cucuiiia  (narrow,  but  deep),  Cano  de  I'cdcrnales  (navi- 
gable), Cano  de  Manamo  Cliico,  and  Cano  de  ^fulmlno 
Grande.  Tho  three  last  mentioned  fall  inti>  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
ria. Tlie  Boca  de  Nariea^  or  principal  branch  of  the  Orinooo, 
runs  eastward  to  the  oeean,  and  is  divided  for  a  distanea 
of  abeat  btty  nfles  into  tW9  cbanneU  by  a  aeries  of  ialanda 
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lie  nenrly  in  the  niiddloof  theslroam.  Tllospc^mnnl■^^  ' 
are  ktiuwii  by  tin-  Iti'lisiii  n:Mne»  of  Zacupana  and  liualac:*,  j 
Rtnl  thoir  eastern  pxtrfuniy  is  not  quite  thirty  miles  from  Ca|>c  | 
Barimn.  which  is  mlull1L^'l  at  thrt  mouth  of  tho  river.  Bo  I  h  are 
n8vi:;abU-,  but  thatou  the  si-mtli,  pallirl  theCbannel  oflma- 
tjica,  though  wider  has  kss  wntcr;  it  is  however  commonly  i 
uwd  hy  IanB|0  vessels.    Each  of  these  two  channels  is  more 
than  two  mile«  «ide,  and  the  whole  widlii  of  the  river,  in- 
eluding  the  islands,  considerably  exceeds  five  mile.<(.    From  : 
tfau  point  frrtiMT  down,  Ihe  liraadth  eontiouw  to  iner^M,  | 
and  at  tbBttmtttb.  iMtwsein  Poma  Btiivm  on  fboaouUi  and 
tbe  iaUnd  of  Cangrejos  on  tbe  north,  it  b  mora  than  aixty  j 
miles  wide.  Tlie  naviijaWc  channel,  which  lies  in  the  middle,  i 
i'^  CI  ii-'i' 1  !)v  i\  sni!(l  Irir  wilh  scventocii  il-r!  of  water,  and' 
lit  bfuuiUii  \tin  iuj:  Irum  tv^o  imle?  rinil  ;i  hiilf  to  three  miles  ' 
or  a  liltlo  more.    Within  llie  bar  llu'  «;ili  r  di  ejiens  on  the  j 
side  of  the  i*land  of  Com? r«»ins  lo  f mr  ami  ttve  faihoms,  and  : 
the  navii,';ble  clianncl  li  rnfiri!  lhan  twelve  miles  wide. 
Though  no  arms  branch  off  from  the  Boca  de  Navios  to  , 
the  south,  the  low  country  which  extends  from  tho  Punta 
Barnnn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  river,  and  is  watered  | 
1>y  Kuvei-al  small  strvams.  is  travened  by  narrow  natural 
eanaU  called  eUMm,  which  generally  H»  parallel  to  the  ; 
ali«ve»  of  tbe  Atlaniie,  and  eonneeting  the  small  streams,  [ 
ooaitHttte  an  iatonial  wateMMmmviiieatifla  fx  unall  boaU 
between  tbe  Orinoeo  end  Penenon  rivon. 

The  Iribularies  of  the  Orinoco  are  verj  numeronB,  and 
inuny  of  them  have  both  a  long  course  and  a  great  voltime  of 
water.  Those  which  join  it  on  the  k  ft  ar<5  navigable  through 
nearly  Ihe  whole  of  their  course,  au'l  arc  rarely  impeded  by  ■ 
rapids;  some  of  them  are  ahcady  na\igatc<l.  But  liie  ruer-;  ' 
whi<-h  fnU  into  it  on  the  right,  onL;iiialiiig  uii  the  elevated  j 
rci;:i)n  iit  ihi-  Panims  Mountains,  df  iCL'iul  iVoiu  tlicin  by  nu- 
merous rapids  and  cataiocU,  bo  as  to  be,  at  least  for  a  great  ; 
part  of  their  course,  cntiroly  unfit  for  tMLVigatiOD.   Wetball  , 
only  mention  a  few  of  them. 

Tbe  Guaviare  rises  near  3"  N.  lat..  in  iho  declivities  of  the  ! 
Patamo  de  Summa  Paz,  a  portion  of  tbe  great  ehain  of  the  ' 
Andei.  but  die  tipper  part  w  ita  eoarae  is  not  known.  Ac-  j 
eording  to  information  eollectcd  from  tbe  native  tribes  vbich  j 
Inhabit  the  adjacent  country,  this  river,  like  tbe  Orinoco,  i 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  running  south-enst  I 
joiiLS  the  Uapcs,  an  upper  branch  of  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  | 
Nf  j^ro,  HO  as  lo  oui-iiiiiio  another  natural  waici  -cominuni-  , 
catiun  between  the  iwu  water  systems  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon.    This  luanch      =a:d  to  have  bL-cii  uiice  navif^aled 
by  a  Portuguese,  (Jabuqucua,  and  is  accordingSy  railed  Ihe 
Channel  ofCabuquena.   The  lower  coiirsi;  ui  the  Guav  are 
does  not  seem  to  oppose  any  obstacles  to  navigaiioii,  but  m  no 
European  settlements  have  yet  been  established  on  the 
banks,  it  it  only  navisetod  by  the  native  tribes.  It  falls  into 
tbe  Orinoee  near  4*  M.  bit.  after  n  oouiie  of  mora  than 
mileik 

.  Tbe  Rio  Meta,  wkidi  jeiitt  tbe  Orinoeo  near  6*  N. 

lat.,  originates  with  itsoameroua  branchci?  in  the  Andes  east 
of  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada,  and  is  said  to  bo  navi- 
gable fur  about  miles  firom  that  town,  but  it  is  tmt  used. 
The  niuist  iKJi  thorn  of  its  alfluents  however,  the  Kio  Casa- 
nare,  IS  navigated,  a>  it  ongniate--  no',  far  from  one  of  the 
most  frequented  iiiau lUaai-jiasses  of  the  Andes,  that  of 
Ti'xillo,  whirli  learls  to  the  valley  of  (he  Rio  Soganiozzo, 
north  of  Bogota.  English  ma(iuf!»clured  goo<ls,  sent  from 
Trinidad,  are  carried  up  theOnnijcu,  Meta,  and  Casanare, 
and  over  the  mountain-pass  lo  Bogota  and  the  adjacent 
tiaeti.  Tiie  oounie  of  the  Rio  Meta  exeeedi  699  nSm,  and 
that  of  tbe  Casanare  perhaps  34M>  miles, 

TbeRioApnre. which  joinstheOrinoeobetween  7*  and  8* 
N.  lat,  likewise  from  the  lefWentem  it  by  a  great  ntunber  of 
ebaanels,  and  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  innomenUe  hum 
streams,  wliieli  partly  origin  ate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  north  olG"  N.  hit.,  an  I  partly  descend  from  the  south- 
em  slojio  of  the  mariiiine  iiiminiains  of  Caracas.  Tliis  river 
receives  all  the  waters  which  descend  troiu  a  mountain-rani^ 
more  than  500  miles  m  length.  The  Apure  itself  riscH  in  the 
Sierra  de  Mcrida.  and  runs  more  thnn  1 00  miles  along  its  base 
to  the  south-west,  and  afterwards  h  um  west  to  east,  collecting 
in  its  course  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  tbe  Andes. 
Before  it  joins  the  Orinoco,  after  a  course  of  about  450  miles, 
it  enters  an  extremely  low  and  level  country  of  considerable 
extent,  which  for  eeveral  months  of  tliejaar  ie  changed  into 
a  tempotary  Ubt,  Throuf  h  this  aUnml  eowiliy  it  haa  cut 
•  number  of  ebaaMli.  by  whieh  fediBdwiwi  Its  own  waters 
■nd  Unm  brought  down  ly  olhvr  riveis  ftom  the  maritimo 


nioiuilains  of  Cdiaras.  Almost  all  the  rivers  descending 
from  tlur  la.-.t  uioiUiuued  range  unite  at  one  place,  a  little 
nbove  St>  Jayrac,  and  form  a  Ln  t:o  body  of  "ater,  which, 
about  tliirty  miles  lower  down,  fails  into  the  Apiire.  about 
fifty  mile-  fiotn  its  mouth  All  these  rivers  are  navi- 
gable through  nearly  the  witoie  of  their  course,  but  arc  not 
navigated,  as  they  drain  the  Llanos,  a  country  rich  in  pas- 
turage but  without  agriculture.  The  Apure  itself  however 
is  navigated  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  San  IXimin^o, 
and  tbe  latter  is  then  navigated  to  a  smaU  plaoe  called  To- 
Tunoa,  at  some  distance  sooth  of  the  town  or  Varion.  Tho 
agrieoltttral  prodvoe  of  the  eovntries  aloi^  (his  port  of  the 
Andes  is  thns  brought  down  to  An^tnra,  and  tbence  ex- 
ported to  Europe. 

Among  the  rivers  which  juin  the  Orinoco  from  the  ri^ilit, 
only  the Caroni  requires  to  bo  mentioned;  it  drains  a  1  mi; 
valley  in  the  Pahroc Mountains,  rising  ea^l  of  the  source  i  f 
the  Orinoco,  and  north  of  the  upper  brunches  rf  the  Its  j 
Bmnco,  an  affluent  of  the  Guainia,  in  the  Sierra  Pacaraiiiia, 
and  runtiing  mostly  in  a  northern  direction.  The  current  is 
verj'  swift,  and  much  interrupted  by  rapids;  near  its  rouulli 
it  descends  by  a  cataract  fifteen  feet  high :  but  the  wido 
valley  through  which  it  ttows  is  rich  in  agricultural  products* 
which  include  oven-  kind  of  intertropical  fruits  and  graina> 
and  tbe  Caacuiilla  del  Angoitum  iBot^^laHduma  trifoUabi}, 
The  Ckfoni  runa  mora  than  300  miles.  Tho  whole  eoune 
of  the  Orinoro,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  estimated  by  Hum- 
boldt to  be  nearly  I.IUO  miles,  or  equal  to  that  of  tho 
Danube. 

The  tides  are  perceptible  as  far  as  Ant^ostiira,  or  nearly 
IM)  miles  froni  its  luoutli,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  tho 
river  is  lowest.  At  ilie  conll^ience  of  the  Caroni,  more  than 
150  miles  from  the  nionih,  tins  water  at  that  time  rises 
fifteen  inches.  During  the  rainy  seaison  the  Orinoco  inun- 
dates the  greatest  part  of  the  Ltsnoe,  or  plains  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  it,  and  likewise  a  portion  of  the  plains  which 
extend  west  of  its  middle  course  to  the  base  or  the  Andes. 
Immedialelyafter  the  venial  equinox  the  rising  of  tbe  water 
is  pcrccptilMe:  at  first  it  rises  slowly,  only  an  inoh  in 
twen^  Ibnr  hoiirst  and  sometimes  the  nver  sinks  B({ain  in 
April.  It  attains  its  highest  level  in  J  uly,  and  remains  sta- 
tionary from  the  end  of  July  until  tho  26th  of  August,  when 
it  begins  to  decrease  progressively,  but  moreulowly  than  it 
increased     li  is  lowest  in  January  and  February.    At  An- 

Sostura  the  lucan  rise  does  note.xceed  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
ve  feet,  but  in  the  Upper  part  of  its  eourse  it  rises  sevend 

fecf  higher. 

(Hiuiiboldt's  Personal  Narrative,^.;  Depon's  Voyns^e 
n  Id  I'lrtie  Orientate  de  ia  Tern  Ferme  dam  i'Aminque 
Meridionaki  Sehombuigk,  Londem  Geogm^ltieal  ifiwrneA 
vol.x.} 

ORIOLB  (QrtoiiM)th«name  used  by  Linnmua  and  authors 
geaenlly  to  designate  a  ^us  of  Muiulida  which  the 
resder  will  find  eharaeterued  in  that  article.  [VoL  zv., 

p.  I -23.] 

Woods  and  thickets  arc  the  haunts  of  the  Orioles ;  and 
there  i:m  V  ]ive  in  jiairs,  cmgieL'aiini,'  however  for  their 
autlimniii  niigraUoii.  Their  lle^tsuJe  very  art liicially  framed, 
and  constructed  at  the  cKlremitics  of  the  branches  of  lui.'li 
trees  ;  insect?",  with  different  kinds  of  bcrrie?  ntd  other  soft 
fruits,  form  their  feod.  The  prevmhng  colour  of  tlie  plumage 
of  the  males  m  yellow,  and  this  character  is  constant  in  the 
greater  number  of  speeiee  known.  Tho  females  differ  much 
from  the  males,  their  plumage  exhibiting  greenish  or  tar- 
nisbed  yellow  tints;  and  the  young  in  early  life  always 
resemble  the  fonales.  Their  monlt  is  simple  and  or- 
dinary. 

Otogn^fkie«i  Diftribution  qf  the  Graiu.— Ash.  Aftiea, 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Southern  and  Bastorh 

Europe. 

Example,  Oi  iolus  galbu!a,  thfi  GrJrlen  Oriole. 

Brscni'lnm. — Male — Golden  \ellow,  a  blackish  lirown 
spot  between  the  eye  and  the  bill ;  wiiiLjs  and  tad  black  ;  a 
yellow  spot  on  the  quills,  not  far  fiom  the  middle  id  t lie 
Wing  when  closed;  and  the  tail-fuathers  terminated  with  yel- 
low ;  bill  reddish  maroon ;  iris  red ;  (ect  bluish  grey.  Lt<ngih 
rather  more  than  ten  inches.  Mr.  Hoy  agrees  with  Mr. 
Yarrell  that  the  male  does  Hot  obtain  itSMilUBOt  ydlowand 
black  till  the  third  year. 

Female. — Greenish  oUfe  above;  greyish  white  with  a 
yellowish  tint  below,  vhete  the  plumage  is  marked  by  some 
what  distant  greyish  hdmm  ahmt  striues  or  dashes  disposed 
longitudiaally ;  wings  laovn  hordereo  witholivsceotisgre^y  i 
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tail  olivareoiis  tinged  irith  black ;  yellowish  beoMth  with  a 
brownish  black  mark,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  «aiRV|lll^ 
Y ;  no  dark  ctreak  b«biDd  the  bill  and  thtt  aj*. 

T7u  Young  the  year  resemble  the  JMnk;  bot  tbe 
lauptadiml  stnpw  of  Um  low  wrti  u*  bom  mommmu 
ud  deefwr  in  eoloar ;  Irill  bleeUth  cMf  koA  Ms  Itrown. 
Variety,  with  black  spots  on  a  hvilliailt  yellow  ground. 
This  IS  supposed  by  B^lon  and  olben  to  be  the  XXaipiW 
of  llie  Greeks  :  Galgulta,  Vireo,  and  Oriolia,  Lai  ,  ami  ila- 
Pieus  of  which  Pliny  (book  x..  c.  33)  »i>caks  as  >u-ii«:uiUiii; 
its  nest  on  a  twig  of  the  topmost  biutiLhes  uf  a  tit-L-.  afior 
the  manner  of  a  cup.  It  is  the  Bec'iua/iga,  Brusola,  Gal- 
Mro,  Garbella,  Giailone,  and  Giavoin<!;<'ritilr  of  iho  modern 
Italians ;  and  Pigogoh  eommuttK  of  the  Star,  degl-  Ucc. ; 
Turiol  of  the  Spanish ;  Loriot,  Compere  Loriot,  and  Orio 
of  the  French ;  Geti^e  Rache,  Gelber  Pirol,  Der  Pyrold, 
Wfedetcal,  of  the  Germans  and  Neiherlanders ;  Gout- 
merle  of  the  Low  Dutch;  WittoaU  itf  WtUacfabf  end  Rej ; 
•nd  y  Fwyakhenfdm  of  the  eoeieDt  Britiih. 

Habit*,  Reproduction,  The  GoUkn  Onele  M,upea 
the  whole,  a  shy  bird,  hauntinj*  lonely  groves  and  thicKeta 
on  the  skirt*  of  wiiods,  cxcep'.ini;  in  tlie  fruit  seastm,  wlien 
it  always  frequents  orchai'ds,  to  llie  no  small  )i)s«  of  the 
owner.  It  is  difficult  to  get  near  them,  though  tlioy  are 
fcometiraes  approached  by  the  sjKirtsman  under  the  de- 
ception of  his  imitative  whistle;  but  it  roquirus  great  ac- 
eanxy  both  of  lips  and  ear  to  perform  thm  fraud,  for  the 
lestt  mistake,  or  one  Mae  note,  will  fend  the  h\rd  off 
•t  oiwe.  The  food  consists  of  insecta  and  their  larvas, 
berries,  and  firuits,  among  which  figs,  grapes,  and  cherries 
are  fcTouriles.  The  whNtle  of  the  orMe  i»  loud  bat  flate- 
like,  end  Bectbitein  expNiMf  tbe  lound  by  the  word  iwUn. 
The  cup,  or  rather  MUioer-ebeped  nest,  is  formedof  wool  ud 
wiender  grass-stems,  end  pneod  In  tbe  fork  of  a  bnildk 
usually  townrde  in  oUMniiy.  The  eld  FMoeh  ^oamiiB 
save, 

'  '  On  dit  (in'OD  iKirani'i  ouc  li>  nid  ■tiMttVSf 
Du  L^oflot,  lequd  Be  fiitt  prndti, 
A  DU  ramna.  ■ual  cat  iusiwdiIu, 
TogrUl  poarquoy  c«  dire  on  coutronra,' 


The  cgRS  are  generally  fbur  or  five,  purplish  white  with 
a  few  ash-grey  and  claret  spota ,  and  the  female  watches 
over  them  with  such  maternal  care,  that  it  is  said  she  will 
suffer  herself  (o  be  taken  rather  than  abaniloii  them.  In 
this  country  neata  have  been  taken  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Sweden,  where  it  oeceaion- 
ally  brocda ;  some  of  the  districts  of  Russia,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  Malta  (on  the  southward 
migration  to  Anico),  Greeoe.  Riypt,  Tunis,  Tnpoh,  and  the 
whole  north  ooastof  Aftiet;  fiebiaoad.  and  Smyrna.  In 
•  aote  te  FannanCa  British  Zookgy,  by  J.  it  is  stated 
that  it  h  eommon  in  India  under  tbe  name  of  Pilluck  or 
P,-eturk,  and  that  drawings  of  both  sexes  were  sent  from 
Oufl«;  to  Lord  V'alentia;  but  these  were  probably  specimens 
of  Oriiilm  aureus  so  often  ri>rei\eil  tiom  India,  a  spccios 
\*iu<-li,  though  in  some  degrte  like  the  Oriolut  galbula,  is 
di-tiiict  fiom  It, 

I  n  our  own  country  tbe  Golden  Oriole  ha*  been  found  in 
Hunrip*''ire.  Deronshira,  Curnwall,  near  Manchester,  near 
XAOcatter,  near  Walion  in  Sumy  and  near  GodalounSi  ai 
P.C,  No.  IMl.  * 


Chesbunt  (Herts),  near  Kaxmundhatn  in  Suffolk,  in  Nor- 
folk, al  Tyneinouth  m  Durham,  and  in  South  Wales.  It 
has  been  seen,  though  rarely,  in  Ireland,  but  never,  aa  far 
as  we  cati  leiini,  in  Scotland. 

The  bird  can  only  be  considered  as  an  oocaaional  summer 
riailor  in  Britain,  where  it  first  appears  in  April,  returning 
in  September.  The  Prince  <tf  Muaignano  alates  (SpeciMo 
Comparativo}  lint  it  arriTCO  near  Rome  in  the  spnng,  and 
departs  in  the  autumn. 

utility  to  Man.-'Ti>«  Gulden  Oriole  gets  very  flit  after 
ita  summer  feed  of  fruits.  Willughby  s;i\v  many  of  th«tm 
in  the  poulterers'  shops  at  Naples*,  and  says  that  'it  bath 
very  domnlo  Haoh*  ind  yiolda  wboleaone  nouriaboMnt' 


Lovtr  flipm,  matt :  uvprr  fi^ore,  r<na*!i. 

ORlOLI'NvE.  [MsRuLtDE,  vdl.  xv.,  p.  123.  ]  Mr. 
Swainson  slates  thai  the  Oyiolinrr  live  in  small  flocks,  fly 
well,  and  frequent  high  trees,  among  the  foliage  of  which 
they  seek  for  caierpillurs.  soft  tanaeta*  and  thrilB.  (CIsMj^ 
cation  of  Birdt,  vol.  ii.) 

ORI'ON  (Constellation).  We  have  already  noted  the 
appearance  which  the  Greek  astro-mythological  system  hat 
or  being  an  application  of  existing  fables  to  a  subdivision  of 
tbe  alaia  daniwl  fkom  the  East,  mixed  psrhapa  with  the 
Orionlal  aHonrioa.  impaiiftaily  nnderalood.  The  trivial 
character  of  the  myths  by  which  the  Great  Bear  and  Orion, 
perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable  eonatellationa  in  the 
heavens,  are  accompanied,  is  enough  of  itself  to  upset  anv 
claim  to  high  antiquity  for  the  system  above  noted.  We 
owe  this  brilliant  cluster,  acroniini;  to  H\ginus  (of  whose 
two  or  three  very  slight  stories  this  is  the  most  striking),  to 
the  fraternal  solicitude  of  Apollo  that  his  sister  Diana 
should  remain  unmarried,  or  al  least  that  she  should  not 
marry  one  Orion,  a  son  of  Neptune  according  to  some,  or 
of  a  rather  curious  perentage  according  to  others.  The 
deity  above  mentioned,  when  pcrauasi  ju  had  failed,  hit 
upon  a  method  of  proventinf  bis  aietar's  match,  as  Mlowai. 
HeaaaeitedthatdieeonU  not  bit  a  black  olgaet  wkieli  ap* 
peered  In  the  tea  at  a  distance;  and  she,  being  a  good 
markswoman,  diowed  him  immediately  that  she  could. 
Th  is  black  object  however  was  the  head  of  her  lover,  who  was 
swimming  at  the  time ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that,  accord- 
ing tocustom,  he  was  immediately  gBMttodasneoilslsUaitiail^ 
with  his  club  and  lion's  akin. 

Orion  is  surrounded  by  Eridanua,  (3anis  Major,  Gemini, 
Auntra.  and  Taurua.  The  position  of  his  belt,  with  respect 
to  Aldebaian  and  Sirius,  and  the  proximity  of  Procyoo, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Pleiadaa,  &c ,  render  it  difficult  to 
forget  and  uiineressorv  to  dsaeriba  this  part  of  the  heavens. 
Ihe  list  of  Stars  is  aa'frUowst  aand  A  of  thefiistBaai' 

Vofc  XVIL-.]) 
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tude,  were  frequently  called  Belelguewe  or  Betelgeux,  and 
Ki).;tl.  oorruptiont  liiiaoi  Anriiis  puuMi  f  odled  Bbl- 
l»tru. 
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ORISSA.  fHlMDUSTAN.I 

OR188AK  LANOUAGOS.    [HumiwTAir*  toL  xH.,  ^ 

227.] 

ORITHV'IA.  (Crustacea.)  [Oxystomes.]  Oiilhjia, 
or  Orylhm,  m  it  is  incorrectly  writlen,  i*  al^o  the  name  for 
It  genus  uf  Mcdusarian  Pulmogradcs.  [PrLMOGS.^DA.] 

ORIZONTE.  The  name  of  this  artist  wa»  John  Francis 
Von  Bloemcn,  but  the  Bentvogvl  Sfioiety,  consisting  of 
Flantith  painteiB  rastdeiit  at  R«m«t  g»v«  biim  the  name  r  f 
Orfsaate,  IVom  the  hot  and  vapoury  air  of  his  picturcA,  ii 
being  their  eu»tora  to  give  to  every  new  member,  oir  hi*  in- 
troduction, a  name  expre^ivo  either  of  any  perfection  or 
defect  in  hi-*  fi^m  e  au'l  coiinic  iiam  ls  or  some  peculiarity  in 
lusstyU',  i>r  siii^'vilaiii)  m  his  n  r.  Orizonte  wu*  born 
in  Ifjjti,  nt  Antwerp,  but  ami  :ih\!i\s  rvsidcd  in 

Italy.  Tlio  pnlLiOfi  of  the  pope  uiid  uC  ilu-  n.  ibiliiy  ;it  Rome 
piis-css  ubiiiidunco  of  his  wtirks,  iKith  m  fiocu  and  oil. 
The  composition  of  his  land<tcapeH  and  the  cltuiiictor  of  his 
Cnes  are  almost  always  in  the  style  of  Fouissin  ;  but  the 
general  tone  is  a  daril  green  with  a  cast  of  red.  His  selec- 
tion of  subject*  ia  dways  pictureaqpie,  and  the  pencilling 
bbM;  bttthis  pictures  are  not  always  equally  flniahed.  As  he 
•dwoeiid  in  age  his  style  degenerated  into  mannerism, 
llOt  bis  ori^nality  will  always  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
fbnt  rank  of  landscape  painters.  He  died  in  1740,  at  the 
agaof  eighty  four. 

ORKNKY  ISLANDS.  THE,  are  a  jjroup  of  islands  be- 
lon?ing  to  Gn  ;it  Britain.  They  are  situated  north  of  the 
north-eastern  cxtrcmiiy  of  Scntland,  between  .58**  44'  atul 

•  tr',  IT-*,  ir*,  rr-\  Msd  jr'  uf  Uajtr  .u«  q,  x\  /',  w',  3,  »iid  i 
Is  aoteni  «taIii,Mc>. 
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j'.i"  -24'  N.  lat..  and  between  r  '22'  and  3°  23-  W.  long. 
They  are  ilivided  from  the  luainlatid  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Pentlaud  Fntli,  winch  is  ii^  imU-h  «,de  at  its  eastern  en- 
trance between  Dutir:in>by  Huad  and  Borout;h  I'onit  in 
(he  island  of  Sauth  lioualdsLa.  The  Uux  and  retliix  of  Ui<d 
water  during  the  run  of  the  tides  through  this  strait  is 
broken  by  the  Penlland  Skerries,  which  lie  a  litile  ntorc 
than  4  miles  to  the  nortb-eai>t  of  Duncaiksby  Head,  and  2^ 
tailea  lOtttbof  the  bland  of  South  Ruualds^a ;  aud  farihar 
wastvaid  by  the  lalaada  of  Swona  and  Strona,  the  laittir  of 
which  lie*  within  llatilAof  the  shore  of  Caitbncaa.  Astmog 
current  is  thus  prtidiiMd  running  at  tbo  rate  of  from  three 
to  nine  mik-s.  an  ln.-uriii  various  partaof  the  Frith  at  one  and 
ihe  auuie  tune  ;  a  circuiuh.t»nco  which  causes  so  uujch  sea 
in  gales  of  ^«  nid  as  to  render  the  strait  very  dangerous  to 
deetvladen  vt->^  ls.  There  arc  two  lit^ht houses  erected  on 
the  Gi'cai  l\>nil;uui  Skerry,  and  ano ilier  on  Dunnft  HfiiJ, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  western  entry  to  the  Frith,  with  the 
assistance  of  which  the  strait  may  be  natrigated  wiib  ceB»- 
parative  safety  in  moderate  weather. 

Tlie  poup  consists  of  67  islands  an>!  islets,  27  of  which 
are  inhiU>iiedi  the  nMnainder,  called  holmet,  are  only  visited 
during  the  summer  for  the  preparation  of  kelp  or  as  pa»> 
tOM-f^unda.  The  largot  of  tbesekUnda,  called  PomoDit 
or  Mainland,  extends  from  tootb-east  to  Borth'Weat,  about 
IH  inik's,  nru!  divides  the  group  into  two  portions.  Tbe 
island-  beUvut  it  Puni  na  and  the  mainland  of  (Jreat  Britain 
are  called  the  Suulli  I^U>s,  and  those  north  of  PuiniKia  the 
North  lsle»  Eight  of  ihc  SduiU  I^lauds  and  three  Skcrnes 
and  llllfi-n  of  Uie  Norih  Islcs  are  pernnunMUly  niliiibited. 
They  couiuiuod  in  inJi  u  popuUliuu  of  i(>,t>4r,  \%t.:  — 


iwulli  Ut«. 

Swona  and  Pentlaud  Skeny 

South  Ronaldabft  • 

Bun*        .      .  • 
Flota  and  Fax* 

Htqr  <      •     •  • 
Oremsay 

Co|iliishay 

Poniuiio,  ur  Mainland  . 

Hunda      .       .  •  < 

liortltlllM. 

SbapinAs    •  •  • 

Oairsa          .  .  • 

Weir  .       V  •  • 

Egilsba      •  .  • 

Rouaa        •  •  • 

EnhalloW  . 
£Ja  and  Fara 

Siron!ia,  Papa  Stronsa,  and 

Lingholm  .  . 

Sanda  .  . 

North  Ronaldsba  • 

Papa  Weatnt  •  • 

Westra      •  •  . 


iDll. 

89 
1^969 
M7 
36* 

us» 

225 

7 

15,787 
» 

M 
«» 
«2l 

SO 
7M 

1,071 ' 
1,BS9 

in 

330 
1,702 

•28,9.17 


Some  of  the  islands  have  rocky  shores  prcseuUag  altrupt 
picci)iKis  t  iw.irds  the  wf*t,  and  rise  in  low  rounded  lulls 
covered  with  heatli,  and  w  ith  a  considerable  depth  of  peat- 
mould.  Others  are  low  and  Hat,  with  sandy  shores.  There 
are  no  trees  on  lUiV  of  the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  small  sizu  n\  the  neightiourlmud  of  the  town  of 
Kirkwall,  although  at  some  lemoteperiud  they  would  appear 
to  have  been  covered  vriih  mod*  ftiMB  tlM  nnnMroas  pemaifis 
found  imbedded  in  the  fmX  BMMM. 

The  geolugieal  ebancMr  of  tbaaa  iitaiidi  ia  very  simplo ; 
the  whole  croup,  with  the  exception  of  nnocll  granirie  dis- 
trict near  Sirutnness,  consisting  of  roeka  bdonging  to  the 
old  red-sandstone  iorniation.  The  prevaihng  rock  is  a  t^pe- 
cies  of  »*aniUl.iiH'  Hac,  much  cliarged  with  argillaceous 
tualtt_-r.  It  occurs  in  distim  t  strati,  usualh  .s'nghl'.y  nndined, 
forming  hills  of  small  elevation  nilaiul,  u  lm-li  Iimui-vit  oHcn 
present  verj'  magnificent  cliffs  ronnd  the  coasts.  Tho  colour 
varies  from  pale  greenish  to  blackish  gre|y.  Occasionally 
it  contain*  UtuOMD,  and  it  ii  the  nponloiy  <»f  nnarkable 
fossil  fiithes. 

G>nnected  with  the  sandstone  tttm  are  heda  of  common 
s;uid~toiio  of  a  yellowish  or  tile-red  colour.  It  fonn$  the 
rhitf  i>.irt  of  Cm  mountains  6f  Uuy,  the  highest  point  in 
Orkney,  and  also  several  headlands  in  Pomona  and  Eda. 
Dykes  of  basalt  and  greenstone  traveiae  these  rocks  in  Hoy 
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FoQons,  &e.,  fai  ■  bri  of  basalt  wu  notietd  by  Dr.  Traill 
In  H*^. 

The  granite  h-ari  appears  in  the  form  of  a  chain  of  mo- 
dcrale  lulls,  occu]n  a  U  iigiii  ni  -i\  inilcs,  and  a  breadth 
of  Iroiii  one  to  hall  a  duIl'.  ami  fiiila  at  StrorancsiS.  It  is 
uvervwhere  in  itBmi'dhitc  cuiiin wilh  a  course  CDtigl  tiH'- 
ratc.  ronsisling  o\  nodulis  ut'  ouarlz,  and  fragint-nic  ot 
^lamh  ;.tnl  >ani!sti.»iu-.  imlic'lilcQ  in  an  arennc^ous  base. 
The  gramif,  cunglouierate,  and  nandstoiie  Hag,  al»o\c  no- 
ticed, alnkingly  iCAemblu  the  corresponding  rocks  in  C^iilh- 
ness  and  Sutherland.  Fossil  fi^thes  ikccur  rather  plentil'ully 
in  Potnona,  in  tbu  lower  beds  of  a  quariy  of  MndstODe  fla^. 
The  taivM  from  Caithoeas  and  Orkney  appraacb  ona  anot  her 
Tenr  n«arlf,  but  among  ifae  latter  bi«  aeveral  now  apucies 
and  even  |;eoera.  Two  of  tbe  mott  remarfcablo  are  n»in«d, 
by  A^assig.  Cheitaeanthua  and  Chetrolepia.  (Traill  and 
As?a»M7..  Pefiortt  qf  the  Britiith  AfSrKialioii /err  1834.) 

Accordnig  to  a  ^Oll^h  esiituate.  tlio  s^urfacc  of  the  islands 
is  150,000  acre*.  which  less  lliim  mu-ilia  l  is  i  all i\ ,iit  il 
and  Used  a»]:a>iuri-;  the  remaiitdiir  i»  a  waain  or  iuvyifd 
with  wattr.  The  L^huul  uf  Sanda,  which  i»  Hat  and  low, 
is  tlie  nios.1  fertile,  and  accordingly  i*  called  the  gruiiury 
of  the  Orkney*.  Wart  Hill,  on  the  island  of  Hoy,  hus  un 
elevation  of  1556  feel,  and  is  considered  the  highest  land  in 
the  island*;  Widefoid  Hill  on  Pomona  also  vises  to  a  consi- 
derabla  elevation.  The  eoaats  of  Pomona  and  the  South 
lalaa  are  very  irregular  in  thair  ottlltnei  and  contain  leveral 
leeure  and  Bpaciout  barfaouta. 

A«  tbe  Orkneys  lie  open  to  fba  irido  axpanae  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  arc  exposca  to  the  western  gales,  which  are 
the  prevalent  winds,  the  cltmalc  is  rather  wet  than  cold. 
Frost  rarely  cuniiiiues  for  several  days  in  suc' i-  >ii'ii,  and 
the  harhouni  ari;  u|)«>ii  all  the  year  round.  J  in;  wjiiici  ss  dis- 
agreeable on  account  of  the  frequ'  i  t  mtns,  sleet,  and 
etorras,  and  it  is  usually  prolonged  fur  into  the  spring, 
■which  iien.son  also  is  very  duwp.  The  summer  is  generally 
£ne  and  iileanunt,  the  heat  being  very  niodciutu  and  the 
vcutlier  steady.  The  early  part  of  the  autumn  ts  likewise 
ogkceablc,  but  in  November  the  bad  wcall.er  commences. 

The  s.iil  of  some  of  the  island-H  is  of  inferior  (jualiiy,  but 
that  of  otbeca  ia  exeellant.  Agiiculiure  is  limited  to  the 
raiaing  of  oM%  nn^  that  kin4  of  barley  which  in  Scotland  ia 
cnllen  bear,  or  big,  and  to  tfio  cuUivation  of  poiaiocs,  tur- 
nips, and  a  ft>w  other  vet^eiaMes.  Owing  to  tbe  proprie- 
tors haviiij;  tunicil  tlieir  niiL-iitinn  fur  many  yeais  exclu- 
sively to  tuc  lv]\)  inmiut'aclun.',  .i^ricuiiure  has  been  greatly 
neglected;  but  ni  lau- great  iniprovcii»ent.'<  l  ; aki  n 
and  tlio  opeoHij;  of  a  regular  steam  conminiii.  atiuii  vvah 
II  Edinburi;hli;iK  given  a  great  stim.il'is  to  the 
raising  of  green  crops  and  rcaiing  of  cattle,  for  v*iiich  the 
Itlanda  are  peculiarly  adapted.  Owing  to  the  wetness  of 
tbe  climate  and  the  lateness  of  the  summer,  wheat  is  not 
found  to  answer,  but  oats,  barley,  and  big  or  bear,  are  ox- 
ported  in  cansidcraltle  quantities.  Cattle  are  nnnecona,  but 
•mail :  on  several  uf  the  larger  farms  the  Angui  and  ibort* 
borned  breads  have  been  introduoed  with  tuct^eas-  Horws 
at«  abundant,  but  amatl.  Sea>foirl  abound  on  moat 
of  tbe  smaller  islands.  Many  families  subsist  entirdy  on 
the  produce  of  their  nshing ;  cod,  herrings,  and  lobsten 
abound  h''  :ij;  i^"'  t  itust,  and  seals  arc  <  .imim  n.  It  has  been 
Conjectured  llu:  iilanrl>  derive  Iheir  n;j:i.c  from  the  seal, 
ore,  in  the  lan^^uage  oi  liie  Ni>riliini'ii,  ni^uiA  iiii;  a  -v\i\.  \ 
fow  years  ago  the  inhabuouis  tiernid  ;i  jiri  iu  [irulU  ftom 
the  i're;  aralion  of  kelp.  But  fnr  the  l;isi  the  ..r  six  years 
the  niaiiufaelure  has  been  almost  extinct,  the  urlicle  having 
been  quite  superseded  in  tlie  soup  and  glass  works  by  the 
carbonnio  of  soda  made  from  cuininon  sail.  During  the 
War  tbo  prica  of  kelp  ha-s  been  so  high  as  I'O/.  a  tun.  and  for 
many  yaaes  it  was  navw  below  Vil.  Latterly  it  bus  .sold  f»r 
about  3/.  or  4iL  a  ton,  wbicb  bar^  pays  the  labour  of 
makiti^  it  and  sendins  to  marboL  Tbe  little  kelp  wbieb  is 
still  made  is  used  chiefly  in  tbe  preparation  of  iodine. 
Owing  to  the  <  \;ii  i  Hon  of  tWb  kelp  manufacture  a  com- 
plete chanHC  lia>  taken  place  iii  these  islands.  Under  the 
old  system  llie  ii:assof  the  population  wure,  m  but  iiamr, 
ferfs  atlacUed  to  the  soil,  being  bound  ii>  l.ibuur  ul  kelj*- 
roaking  lor  the  landlord  in  exchuiit;i  f  r  «  miserable  cot- 
tage and  little  patch  of  land,  and  living  from  year  to  year 
without  hope  or  pro*|  ect  of  bettering  tlieir  condition.  The 
failure  of  the  market  for  kelp  it)  fact  emancipated  them,  ni 
their  labour  ccaung  lobe  valuable  tO  tbe  lundlord,  ihey  \«  <  i>' 
left  at  liberty  ta  employ  it  in  any  occupation  which  ihuy 
feund  most  admntageoaa.  Ut*  eonscqueace  baa  been  a 


greai  extension  of  agrienltura,  and  tbe  tbe  of  tbe  berr!ng»- 

fishery,  winch  had  been  entirely  neglected,  into  a  luai.f  ii  of 
industry  of  great  importance.  Upwards  of  700  boai-.,  vMih 
six  men  I  iu  li,  and  of  the  average  value,  with  their  neti.  of 
1.10/.  or  l  iu/.,  mtt  DOW  cuiplDved  i;i  this  fl&Lery,  atui  the 
number  is  rapidly  incresismg.  In  favourable  years  from 
JO.OOO  to  50.000  barrels  of  herrings  are  exported,  and  from 
20,000/.  to  .10,000/.  are  divided  amon^  the  n^itermen  and  their 
families.  Tlie  cocl-llshery  also,  which  is  priMecuted  jui  tbe 
niunlhs  of  May  and  June,  before  the  great l^oak of  }iernngy 
appear  on  the  coast,  is  fast  rising  ^nto  importanpe,  find  Si- 
ready  brin^  from  5000/-  to 7000/.  annually  into  the  country. 

The  lob.^ier-ilsherv  ia  also  eacried  on,  but  ia  of  nuaor  Itb- 

jivittaacc. 

The  iohabilanta  am  of  Scotch  and  pwtly  of  Norw^ian 
descent.   While  tbe  islands  be! m^c  l  to  Norwav  and  Dfu- 

murk,  many  Norwegians  settleij  un  tluin,  ana  their  lan- 
guage was  exclusively  in  use.  l>ui  .^;nce  the  isilands  have 
been  annexed  to  Scotland,  a  ^n  ut  rlun.ee  has  taken  place, 
and  the  Norse  language  hi  s  iie,  a  iong  extinct.  A  lew- 
relics  of  the  Udal  tenure,  tlie  univeisal  tenure  of  land 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  north,  moy  still  be  found; 
and  tlieie  are  instances  of  families  who  Mcupy  small 
patches  of  gi<iund  which  have  descended  from  father  to  son 
from  lime  immemorial.  In  character,  manners,  and  laU" 
guoge  the  inhabitants  of  these  ialauds  now  differ  little  from 
(fie  Scotch  lowlanders  They  are  generally  intelligent,  cdn- 
cated,  and  moral.  Tbe  eompelition  between  the  United 
SeeederSh  who  constitute  about  a  third  part  ^tbe  population, 
and  tbe  established  church,  has  done  much  uf  late  vears  to 
extend  the  means  of  education  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  religi- 
ous zeal.  There  are  few  parishes  which  have  is  ,!  at  least 
two  schools.  The  women  find  some  occupation  in  i>iraw- 
plattiiig.  A  number  of  yoluit;  men  leave  llie  country 
to  enter  the  merchant  navy,  and  often  riae  to  be  mas- 
ters and  mates  of  vc'scls,  being  in  general  sober,  honest, 
and  able  to  read  and  write.  Formerly  a  considerable 
number  wont  to  America  in  tbe  aerrice  uf  the  Hudson^ 


Bay  C;ompat)y,  but  since  the  junction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  with  the  North-West  Comptuiy,  Pfttadiana 
have  been  excluaively  employed.  A  ieir  men  alao  go 
every  year  with  the  wbale-shipa  to  Davia'a  Straits,  but,  owing 
to  tbe  rapid  increase  of  tbe  berring  and  cod  flsberies  of  late 
years,  tbe  number  wbo  leave  tbe  islands  in  search  of  em- 
ployment is  considerably  diminishe  l. 

It  appears  that  the  Orkneys  were  early  taken  possession 
of  hy  the  N"iiiian.s,  anil  lliey  reinaiiieil  auiijfel  lo  ihc  kings 
of  Norway  aud  Ueuniark  tili  tlie  )i':ir  14>>5,  but  bad  their 
own  kings  or  earls,  wlu)  j,iivenii  1  ilum  a>  independent  so- 
vereigns. The  Orkneys  were  the  general  rendezvous  of  Itic 
piratical  fleets  which  so  often  deva.stale<l  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Kollo,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  and 
ancestor  of  William  the  Conqaeror,  was  an  earl  of  Ork- 
ney. In  I  Ada  the  islands  wero  pawne^l  to  Scotland  for 
S0,O0O  (loriiis,  and  the  pledge  has  never  been  redeemed. 
From  tbe  year  1471  tlie  earhi  of  the  island  becanM  depend- 
ent on  Scotland,  and  fh>m  that  time  were  considered  like 
other  cbieftaina  of  tbe  Scottish  clans. 

Kirkwall,  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Porootia, 
is  lIu!  f  ipital  of  the  i-ianJs  The  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus 
at  Kukvvttll  is  one  uf  the  most  remarkable  njiecimens  of 
mull!"...'  .ige  archKerinre  in  Scotland;  it  was  buik  hj  iJlave, 
kiii^;  iit  T>f>ntii.nrk  It  la  in  go<id  repair  anrl  suH  used  as  the 
liau>h  eliiiieh.  Close  tn  the  cathedral  are  the  ruillsofthe 
bisiiop  s  palate,  and  ei  ilie  p alaw  of  Earl  Patrick  Stewart, 
the  last  feudal  earl  t  f  Orki  ey,  who  Was  executed  fur  high 
treason  io  thercignofjamcsl.  The  town  oonsisis  uf  one  luiig 
narrow  street,  but  contains  several  good  houses  and  ahopa.  K 
has  been  recently  lighted  with  gas.  The  ppfUlatkm  In  1831 
was  3:2 1.  It  has  ten  scboola  and  a  oonsiaereble  trade  m 
the  produce  of  tbe  island.  In  1835,  78  vessels,  of  !  2.'!H  tuns, 
navigated  by  :i2«  seamen,  belonged  to  this  port.  In  li.34 
the  shipping  which  left  the  port  ami  unted  to  f<2  1s  long,  and 
10,304  tons  entered.    The  town  has  sninc  (ii>iillerie-i. 

Sirdtnne^:..,  siunHed  towanls  the  south  western  eMremity 
of  Poitioiiti,  h  IS  a!-i)  a  goo-l  harbour.  It  contained  ia  1831 
a  population  >it  'jjji,  and  it  lia>  ennsidenble tiade;  about 
300  vessels  annually  enter  the  harbour. 

Though  there  are  several  other  good  harbours,  they  are  not 
used,  except  by  ftshing-boats  ;  the  best  in  Orkney  is  In™* 
nus  Bay  for  all  classes  of  ves.sel».  The  principal  stations  for 
the  berring-flabery  are  Sl  If aigiant'a  Hope  in  South  Ro- 
naldabaaiidBtraiiiiainStnBaa.  OBtbaiatandof^oytlwi^ 
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It  an  excellunt  and  gpacioui»  harbour,  CHllfd  Tx)ng  Hope. 
The  atewarlry  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  consisting  of  tluB 
irroup  anH  llie  Shetland  Isles,  aends  one  member  to  p«r- 
lura«nl,  and  the  town  of  Kirkwall,  which  is  a  royal  borough, 
returns  a  member  together  with  Wiek*  Diosvali,  Tain, 
Crocnarthy,  and  Domoch. 

(Peterkin'a  Note$  on  Orkney  and  Zetland;  Neill't  Tour 
In  (MbMyonrf  ZtUand;  Stanley'*  Voyaff  to  the  Orhmti 
fliariff*K  AgriaOtvni  Report  <f  <lk«  TMncft;  Vvrtm* 
its.  Comrnunieationt.) 

ORLAY.  BERNARD  VON,  called  Bernard  of  BruMela. 
was  born  in  that  city  about  the  year  N90.  He  went  to 
Rome  when  lie  was  very  young,  where  he  had  tlie  good 
fbt  t  iine  t  j  I.  :  mc  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  On  his  return  to 
Bru&sel»  he  was  appoinied  principal  painter  to  ihA Eoverneat 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  hkewiw  emphvid  Iw  many 
years  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

Tlw  l^le  of  his  desis^n  was  noble,  and  his  tone  of  eolour- 
iDi;  vary  agreeable.  He  very  frequently  painted  «o  a  ground 
vrMtrgola,  capeoiaUy  if  he  was  engaKed  on  a  wvrk  of  im- 
pOftMM,  •  ciwMilMUUm  wliMh  iaaad  to  bave  preserved 
tfa*ft«riiiMaa«lrfliMi«orliia«Qk)Wst  inliiabunting  pieces, 
in  which  be  introduced  portiailt  of  Charlaa  V.  and  ih* 
nobles  of  his  court,  he  usually  took  the  *eentry  ftom  tbe 
forest  of  Soignies,  whit-h  afforded  him  ample  variety. 

He  was  engaRcd  by  ihc  Prince  of  Nassau  to  paint  sixteen 
cartoon'^,  as  models  for  tapeitry.  intended  for  the  decoration 
of  his  palace.  Each  cartoon  contained  only  two  figures,  a 
knight,  and  a  lady  on  horseback,  representing  umiL  mem- 
bers of  the  Nassau  family.  These  cartoons  were  deiiigned 
in  an  elevated  Ktyle  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Ruphael.  Tbe 
aartiioiia  afttrwards  copied  in  oil,  by  Jordsens,  by  the 
prilMt^a  anl*r.  The  cbanel  of  a  monastery  at  Antwerp  had 
•  eeMmiait  plMiire  of  ino  Lmc  Judpnaut  by  this  master : 
vaan  not  ewtain  whoilMr  it  is  atill  time,  or  has  been  lost 
or  docuroyed  in  tbe  seenasof  nmUmAen  and  eoafusion  of 
the  last  balf-century.  Bl  von  Ovlay  diad  in  IMO,  aged 
iaventy 

A»  this  artist  it,  we  believe,  little  known  in  England,  we 
subjoin  a  few  brief  notices  from  Dr.  Waasen'K  '  Arts  and 
Ariutit  in  Ritg'and,' respuciiiis;  picture*  whu-h  he  »aw  in 
English  colleciions:  'In  Devon-hue-houbi'.  Nti'ii:.'-  and 
Ainpliiirite,  and  Cupid  with  the  Induiii,  a  wry  carefully  ex«- 
cuied  little  picture,  here  ascribed  to  Lurn  Penni,  but,  beyond 
ail  doubt,  a  work  of  that  Flemish  scholar  of  Raphael '  *  At 
Cbiiwiek:  I,  a  female  portnitt  wiy  delicately  painted,  kept 
ttudor  i^aaa.  and,  withuut  aa^r  raaaoti,  aaid  lo  be  Petrarch's 
lAUta;  2,  a  fanak  Igoia  in  profitai  called  Cleopatra,  on 
aoiunt  of  a  aarpent  on  tba  bosum :  but  tba  aKpreaaion  of 
indifference  in  tbe  fine  and  handsome  IWoe  does  not  corre- 
siiund  «iili  tbe  chara '  lei-.'  In  the  Liverpool  Institution:  a 
Hsly  Family,  admirably  cxwcuted.  ai'ier  a  composition  by 
L  iiiiirdo  da  Vuu-i.  At  Cliatiivvorth:  the  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  a  very  nob  composition,  ascr>bc<l 
to  Jan  van  Eyck  ;  but  many  pans  of  whirh, says D.Waagen, 
'strou'zly  reinind  me  of  tbe  admirable  Barnard  v^n  Orlay.' 
At  Keddleston  Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl  8car«dalc:  tlie  Virgin 
wiib  the  Infant  Chr  ct,  who  bl(!S»as  St.  John  in  the  pre- 
seiice  of  Joseph  und  Elisubclh:  the  figuraa  are  three-quarters 
the  aita  of  life^  Dr.  W.  ka^s  that  next  lo  the  Pieii.  in  tbe 
wnaattB  al  Bmuala.  Iliia  n  the  finest  picture  that  be  is 
arqnaititcdirithbfthiaeminentinaater.  At  Lord  Spencer's, 
at  Altborpe :  a  oust  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  very  carefully 
pain  led. 

ORLE'ANOIS.  or  ORLE'ANAIS.  L'.  one  of  tbe  pro- 
vinces pr  niiliiaiy  goveinnicnfs  into  which,  before  tbe  Re- 
Volut'on,  France  was  d;vided.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
and  iioriii-east  by  tbe  guvL-rnment  of  L'lle  de  i  n;  i ,  on 
tbetakt  by  Chainpagne  and  Bourgogne,  on  the  *juih  east 
by  Nivernois,  on  tne  south  by  Borri  or  Berry,  on  the  south- 
Veat  by  Touraine,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Maine  and  a 
amall  part  uf  Nonoandie.  It  took  its  name  from  Orl^ns, 
ita  capital  {Qauuira].  and  comprehended  ibe  subordinate 
diiflrfela  wUrifanaiSt  properly  so  called,  chief  town  Orleans, 

Cp,  4a,ltl ;  he  Oatinoia  Orl^anoia  [OatinouI  chief  lowa 
ontargls.  pop.  67B1 ;  Le  Blaisois  or  BMtoiB  [BufOii  and 
Blois],  chief  town  Blois,  pop.  13,1.35;  La  Soiogne,  chief 
town  Romorantin.  pop.  6906  ;  and  La  Beauce  or  Boausae 
[BRAt;ssE].  which  cuuiprehcixk-d  the  three  subordinate 
districts  of  Le  Pays  Charlrain  [Ch  vaTRAiN],  chief  town 
Chartres,  pop.  14,439;  I.e  Dunois  [DfNoiaJ,  chief  town 
Cblteaudun,  pop.  64C1 ;  and  Le  Veudumois,  chief  town 
TandOnw*  fof.  JJtU   Tba  fcovinea  of  QrUaaoia  ia  n«v 


tli\id  I  ill!  >  Uie  departments  of  Ei'ke  tr  Ixiir,  Imr 
Cher,  ami  L'  iki^t.  Small  portions  of  it  are  coinjireliemled 
in  the  diy  ir' r.ic  its  of  Nievrk,  Seine  et  Oisk,  a:i«l 
YoNNK.  It  included  the  three  bishoprics  of  Orl£ani» 
Chartres,  and  Blois,  all  of  which  still  exiat.  The  biabopa  ara 
suffragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

Orltenais,  properlv  so  called,  was  conterminous  «ii|i 
Beanoe  on  the  nortn,  north- wee^  and  w«a^  Gatinoia  en 
tlw  norlli-eaat  and  eaat,  Sok^  en  the  aoath,  and  Biteii 
on  the  iouth-west.  It  comprehended,  besides  Orleans,  tho 
towns  of  Beaugency.  pop.  4883;  ChSUauneuf,  pop.  3160; 
Mcung,  pop.  4r>;tii;  and  Pithiviers,  pop.  3957.  It  is  at 
present  included  in  the  depiirtment  of  Loirci.  except  a  very 
small  portion  which  is  in  ttie  department  uf  Eur<-  et  Loir. 

Th*-  Hi.<i!nct  of  Orl^anais,  in  the  wid^r  application  of  the 
term,  tjr  the  raost  part  included  in  the  country  of 
the  Carnutes,  and  in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis 
Qiiarla,  or  Senonia;  a  portion  Oi  ttma  included  in  thu 
territory  of  the  Senones,  in  the  same  province :  both  thetit* 
were  Celtic  nations.  It  was  one  of  those  parts  of  Gaul 
which  remained  lanfaat  in  tbe  handa  of  the  Romaaa;  hut 
afkar  Iba  deftat  of  Syagrina  bjr  Ckrvis,  it  felt  into  tbe 
bands  of  the  Franks.  The  part  south  of  the  Loire 
Was  probably  already  in  tbe  bands  of  the  Visigoilis,  fi^m 
whom  it  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Franks.  It  wos  pro- 
bably included  in  the  kingdom  of  Orleans  under  the  soni 
of  Ckivis,  and  in  that  of  Neusiria  under  the  lai-r  dt  sr  r.nil- 
ants  of  the  tame  monarch.  Part  of  it  at  lea.-it  was  iiu  luded 
in  tiie  domains  of  Hufi;iies  Capet,  before  his  accession  tu  iha 
throne  of  France,  upon  which  event  it  became  part  of  the 
domains  of  I  he  cmwn. 

ORLE'ANS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loiret,  »iluaied  on  the  right  bank  uf  the  Loire,  G'l  n;;lc4 
in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  71  ndea  by  the 
road  through  MontlbCi-y,  Etampefl,awl  Arleaav;  in  47*  &i* 
N.  lat.  and  I*  »3'  E.  long. 

Orlfanx  ii  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  We  are  of 
opinion,  wiih  D'.Vnville,  that  it  was  the  Genabi  r.;  i  f'aosar, 
m  opposition  to  ibe opinion  of  ihage  who  would  ti.\.  (it-nahum 
at  Glen.  (See  art.  'Gen.ibum.'  in  the  '  Index  Gcos^raphicu-i,' 
subjuiiicd  10  tho  cd.tion  of  Cee&ar  in  Lemairo's  '  Bitliol/ieca 
'  /asiica  Lalina,  Pari^,  ls22.)  This  Genabum  was  a  trading 
town  uf  the  Catnuies,  u  Celtic  people,  and  wa«  tbe  scene  of 
the  oiitbieak  of  ihc  tfieat  revolt  of  tbe  Gauls  against  Cssar, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  ooounand.  The  Carnutes,  under 
the  eomnand  of  two  desperate  leaden*  Cotuatus  and  Cone* 
todunui,  aMentiled  in  the  to«n»  maHacred  tbe  Romam 
wlw  for  eommereial  purpom  were  miding  ttunre,  among 
whom  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Csesar's  commii^sariat,  and 
despatche^l  the  intelliaence  with  unexampled  rapidity  to  the 
surrounding  static  In  consequence  of  this  outragcv  Ca^>a^, 
early  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  attacked  the  town,  w  hich  he 
plundered  and  burnt.  (Caesar,  De  Bella  Ga/Heo,  Wh.  xii., 
e.  3,  1 1.)  It  seems  to  have  recovere<l  from  this di&asiter,  and 
in  the  time  of  Slrabo,  who  calls  it  riivnfor.  was  aL;ain  the 
emporium  or  trading  town  of  the  Carnutes.  At  a  subsequent 
period  it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  separate  district,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Aureliani,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed 
fi^im  the  emperor  Aurolian,  but  this  we  think  very  doubt- 
fuL  The  modern  name  Otitvu  ia  ebviouaij  deriviid  from 
AaieliBni.iir,aa  it  waa  written  in  fbeniddloa|ia  indaelinably. 
Awralianii. 

In  tlie  devaatating  invaaion  of  Attita  (a..d.  451)  that  bar* 

barian  penetrated  as  far  as  Orleans,  which  he  besieged. 
The  town  bad  been  strengthened  wiih  new  fortifications, and 
was  bravely  defended  by  the  townsmen  and  the  jramson  until 
it  was  relieved  by  the  timely  approach  uf  the  Rinnans  :u,i 
Vi.sijjolhs  under  Aelius  and  lliw)d'  ;-l  ■  (_)rl^ans  subse- 
auently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fratiks.  and  became 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  their  territories 
were  so  frequently  divided.  In  aubeeqiient  centuries  the 
town  was  the  objoct  of  the  hastili^  of  tbe  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mana,  the  Utter  of  whom  twice  captured  it  {ajo.  83d  and 
It  was  tile  capital  of  a  county  which  was  included 
in  tha  teijiiories  of  the  dnlfea  of  Franea,  and  on  the  aoeaa* 
lion  of  Hugues  Capet,  who  had  inherited  that  duchy,  became 
one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  places  in  the  immodiatc  dominion 
of  the  crown.  It  was  at  a  later  period  (a.p.  1  besieged 
by  the  English  under  the  regent  Be<lford  [BK»^•ORu,  .Tmiv, 
DvKK  op],  but  the  siege  wa>4  tlie  limit  of  their  sucocises. 
They  were  obliged  to  raise  it  with  disgrace,  and  never  after 
reooveied  their  superiority.  [Arc,  Jbannb  d'.I  At  thia 
tinia  flia  town  gawtha  tiUa  dulw  to  abiaiMli  cf  the  Iwim 
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of  Valois,  which  alHeiVMids OHM  totlw  tlmMiii  iIm  pmon 

uf  Luuis  XII. 

In  the  religious  wars  of  France  in  tl»o  sixteetilh  century, 
he  print>c  ol  Cond^,  leatkr  of  the  Huguenots,  early  in  the 
struggle  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Orleans  (April, 
1M2).  In  1»4  than  a  year  ( February,  1 563)  it  woa  besieged 
Vf  tM  duke  of  GaiM  Bt  the  head  of  the  Catholics ;  but  his 
miittfn""-  [GmsB  or  GuvaK,  Drau  or}  pravealad  the 
captiiK  of  the  place.  At  the  peace  eoncliidHl  aooa  after,  it 
wa  rtatored  to  the  king.  In  1567  it  was  surprised  on  the 
wnewal  of  luwlQitm  by  La  None,  a  Huguenot  captain.  The 
captors  (lid  much  injury  to  the  cathetiral  and  the  other 
churuhms.  Ittarue  at'toi  wards  again  inli)  llio  liamls  of  '.he 
Catholics,  and  in  Ihu  niassncre  of  Si.  Hirilioloniew  (a.u. 
1572)  a  number  of  Hn^uenots,  variously  suted  at  from 
800  to  1800.  pcnshed  at  Orh'ans. 

The  town  stands  lu  a  plain  gently  sloping  down  to  the 
river:  the  circuit  of  the  ramparts,  now  converted  into  a 

Eronienade,  forma  an  ue  of  a  circle  about  two  miles  and  a 
alf  to  three  milee  to  eKlMlt.  Tbe  side  of  the  town  along 
the  beak  of  tbe  Loin,  nfumting  the  chord.  »  about  a 
mile  and  afadC  anil  Um  UmfEtb  of  the  principal  lineof  atreet 
firoai  tlie  cDtimoa  of  11m  PmIi  load  into  tbe  town  on  the 
novtb  tule  to  the  bridge  oter  tbe  Loire,  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  chord,  is  rib  ut  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
Orleans  is  surrounded  by  numerous  country-houses,  and 
has  large  suburbs,  of  which  that  of  Olivet  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  little  town  of  Olivet  three  miles  off)  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Some  parts  of  the  town  ar<! 
well  laid  out,  with  wide  and  clean  streets  and  well-built 
bouses.  The  line  of  street  from  the  Paris  road  to  the  bridge 
is  on  the  whole  tbe  fineat,  ecpecially  that  part  which  lies 
between  La  Place  dtt  Ibltroy  (llw  principal  square  in 
Orl6aai»  kdomed  witb  a  oonialy  eguoutad  peaoatma  atatM 
of  Jeanne  d'Aie)  and  tha  brioca.  But  tbe  f«Hs  to  tbe 
ligbt  and  left  of  tbUUne  of  street  are  ill  laid  out.  ill  built, 
and  in  paved ;  and  the  buildings  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  tbe 
city  are  the  most  wretched  posiible.  The  bridge  over  th»j 
lioire  IS  aLove  !000  feet  long,  and  consists  of  nine  arches, 
of  which  tl.e  rentre  has  above  100  feet  span.  There  is  a 
tolerably  handsome  quuy  near  the  bridge;  and  between  tbe 
bridge  and  the  suburb  of  Olivet  is  a  public  walk.  This 
suburb  abounds  with  country-bouses  and  with  nursery- 
groundii. 

The  cathedral  of  Saint*  Cioix  it  one  of  the  finest  in 
Frenoe.    It  wa;»  rebuilt  aflar  iUl  being  ruined  by  the  Hu- 

fwenota.  Th*  rabniUms  mi  aoamaneed  by  Uaori  IV., 
ut  tbe  ediSee  bu  only  been  finiebed  (if  indeed  it  be  yet 

complete)  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
avrhitecture  has  excited  much  admiration,  especially  that 
c'f  th  I  rci pal  entrance;  and  the  two  towers  of  the  fh>nt 
are  «.iid  lu  burps^  in  ele^nce  and  lightness  tbe  finest  spe- 
cimens of  Ciuihic  archiicclure.  The  church  of  St.  Agnan, 
the  finest  except  the  cutliodral,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
in  l<,  but  is  unperleot  The  navo  was  destroyed  by  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  steeple  was  demolished  not  long  since. 
Tbe  churcli  of  St.  Pierre  le  Puellier,  the  oldest  in  tbe 
towTi,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  antiquity.  There  are  a 
twvn-ball ;  a  eourb>bouse  iPalait  de  jutttce),  a  handsome 
modem  building ;  a  boiUing  in  vbieb  is  depoetted  the 

?ub11e  library  of  abov*  20»000  ▼olotnei ;  and  a  piain  theatre, 
'tie  botanic  garden  is  litde  more  than  a  publie  walk. 
The  population  of  Orlfens  in  1831  was  40,161  j  in  1936, 
it  was  4(),27:i.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  Orleans  is  not 
cquul  lo  whut  it  was  formerly.  Its  reSning- houses  far  sugar 
>viTe  more  busily  eiig.i;,'ed  before  the  rise  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  Paris;  imd  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  for  ev 
jiortalion  lo  the  Ivovant  has  also  declined.  The  preparation 
of  vinegar,  t ha  bleaching  of  wax,  are  still  actively  carried 
on ;  and  blankets  and  cotton  counterpanes  are  manufac- 
turvd.  To  those  articles  of  manufacture  may  be  added 
cotton  and  woollen  yarn.  Gnc  woollen  cloths,  tlannels,  bats, 
iUen,  ruf»t  and  other  tool^  glue,  ebaoMMs  and  other  leather, 
tin.  and  eartbenwate.  Tfaiara  are  brawariias  and  dyebouses ; 
an'1  round  the  town  are  nuDiMOUS  nnrswy-gBMinda.  The 
neigbbourho<Kl  produces  some  excellent  mmm.  Trade  is 
carried  on  in  (he  above  articles,  and  in  brandy,  com,  flour, 
•woul,  a.iO"ioii.  fire- wood,  timber,  planks,  coals,  groceries, 
and  spices.  Tlie  navigation  of  the  Loire,  and  the  commu- 
nication with  the  Seine  and  its  branches  by  means  of  the 
caiiaU  of  OriL-ans  and  tiM  loing'.  contcibuta  nueb  to  the 
tr»de  of  the  place. 
That*  aie  aOoocSoTala  and  Mfveial  oibav  jndkial  and 


fiscal  government  offices ;  an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  oottl- 
mcrco,  and  other  institutions  connected  with  trade;  au 
Acad6mie  Universitaire ;  a  society  of  sciences,  belles-lettres, 
and  arts;  a  royal  college  or  high  school ;  free  schixiis  for 
drawing,  architecture,  geometry,  and  mechanical  science 
as  applied  to  the  arts;  courses  of  instruction  in  medicine; 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  tvru  lari;e  libraries. 
Orleans  is  the  seat  of  a  bisb<mno,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a 
suffivgan  of  tha  arehbtsbop  or  Peris:  bfa  dioeeaa  ooutitt  af 
the  department  of  Loiret 

The  arrondissement  of  Orltena  oomprebenda  en  area  of 
9'2':i  square mile»,  and  ituludes  106  communes:  it  is  divided 
into  fourteen  cantons,  or  district^  each  under  a  justice  of  tbe 
peace.    The  population  in  iftSl  «ee  137^)0;  in  J8$6,  it 

was  141.637. 

ORLEANS  NEW,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana, u  situated  ontheeajifern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  104 
miles  from  its  mouth  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
about  90  milc^  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  in 
211"  5b'  N.  lat.  and  90'  9'  W.  long.  The  city  is  in  the  meet 
ihvonrable  situation  for  tha  pnueeution  of  tha  trade  of  one 
of  tbe  moat  important  parts  of  the  North  Americen  Union, 
being  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  outlet  to  tbe  velley  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  already  the  emporium  of  the  yaat 
region  which  is  drained  by  tli  i'  i  ,  , .  the  Missouri,  tbe  Red 
River,  ami  their  tributaries,  uiiJ  lu  future  years,  when  set- 
tlements shall  have  extended  thruuyh  that  fertile  region. 
New  Orleans  may  heconu)  the  greatest  commercial  city  of 
the  West ;  there  is  no  place  ju  Eurojie  or  America  wliu  li 
has  equal  natural  facilities  of  internal  navigation.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  population  and  ooinmeroe  of  tlte 
city  have  increased  during  tbe  lest  30  years,  and  es|)ecially 
since  the  introduction  ^  steam-vessels  u|)on  the  great 
western  livara*  bss  bean  most  remsrkable ;  and  this  notp 
withstsndbiB  the  diiiadvaniagee  af  tbe  place  being  un* 
healthy.  The  population  of  Nesr  Orleans,  whieb  was 
17,342  in  1817,  wns  37.146  in  1890.  and  in  1830  amounted 
to  4C,^I0.  Till'  ii  i-i  '  rr  of  French  inhabitants  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  tue  Aiuerii  ans,  but  the  French  predouiiiiale 
in  the  old  town,  where  many  (jf  the  storekeepers  are  unable 
to  speak  English.  Thcie  are  many  Spaniards,  about  12,000 
slaves,  500U  free  persons  of  colour,  and  N.UOU  stnuniors 
ftroro  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1.103.  when  the  tjsrritory 
was  bought  by  the  United  State*  from  France  [.lEFrERSON], 
the  number  of  inbabitanU  did  not  exceed  10,000.  New 
Orleans  wasflHinded  by  the  French  in  1717;  it  waseedad 
to  Spain  in  178^  vith  the  teat  of  Louisiana;  but  was 
storad  to  Fmnee  ni  1801,  and  purdnaed  by  the  United 
Slates  in  1803. 

The  French  language  is  perhaps  as  much  spoken  as  the 
English.  The  pnnciisal  theatre  is  French;  il  is  in  the  old 
town,  is  large,  and  well  aUeiuK><l.  Th^  Auiuricau  theatre  is 
in  the  suburbs.  Billiard-r^jums,  gambling-house*,  and  lot- 
tery-otlii  e.-,  are  in  great  numbers,  eispecially  in  the  old  town. 
Some  of  the  no>iS|jnpers  are  in  Enulisli,  some  in  FlCncb, 
and  some  are  half  in  (English  and  half  m  French. 

New  Orleans  is  built  in  tbe  form  of  a  parallelogram,  con- 
sisting of  six  complete  iqusrei,  with  suburbs,  called  &tt- 
bourgs.  The  streets  in  tbe  old  city  are  about  40  feel  wide; 
many  of  them  sre  nnpaved*  bnt  have  vide  and  convenient 
fot  paths.  Tbe  beneee  near  tha  riwr  are  of  brick,  but  in  tbe 
rear  of  tbe  town  manv  ere  built  of  teood.  During  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  the  city  is  exeeedingly  unhealthy,  and 
many  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  U>4ive  it  at  thataeaion; 
of  those  who  remain,  a  large  proportion  are  carried  off 
yearly  by  yellow  fever.  Tiie  climate  is  however  more  fatal 
to  Europeans  w  ho  are  new  comers  than  to  nulives  ;  ?nd 
perhaps  in  addition  to  llie  iiibalubrity  oflhe  place,  we  must 
lake  into  account  the  dissolute  mode  of  life  of  many  ot  the 
inhabitants  as  one  cause  of  the  ffreal  annual  mortality.  The 
disease  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  town  stands,  and  the  exhalations  with 
which  tbe  air  i>  consequently  looded.  This  disadvantage  is 
hardly  susceptible  of  remedy,  because  the  city  Stands  a  few 
feet  below  the  leml  of  tha  MisBissimi,  the  walon  af  which 
are  kept  in  their  efaennol  \pf  an  ailiaeisl  monnd,  or  imie, 
whicli  cMeiids  for  nearly  100  miles  along  tbe  bank.  The 
sickly  season  extendi-  (hi  ou^;h  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  The  mus(iuiios  are  in  va<«t  numbers.  Every 
bed  in  every  respectable  hoose  is  juovided  with  a  mu«\uito- 
curtaiti. 

The  cathedral  is  the  only  public  building  at  siW  im^mg;; 
it  has  ibur  toveia,  end  mesBira  iralte  •ni«m«BMA  irok 
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figures  of  5ain(3  in  the  nidies.  Tlioic  Is  a  largo  'Charity 
Hob|>Ual,'  wittab  i>ruvide8  iiUerall^  mch  uriiclc^i  as  arc 
needed  by  ibe  sick  poor,  and  rcheviw  evory  year  from  HOOO 
to'JUOO  patients.  1  hero  are  aUo  three  orphan  asylums  for 
■llpportiDgt  educaliiig,  and  putting  out  ill  (be  world  dc&ti- 
tttMorpbajiu:  two  of  thew  ioslitutioiu  an  well  eadovisd, 
and  the  whol*  m  veU  supportod  by  the  rieber  inhabit- 
«nls. 

In  tbtt  emkcm  tbm  m  large  plantations  of  sugar,  oot- 
tan*  indigo,  and  rioei  which  are  cultivated  in  a  very  perfect 
manner.  There  are  pom<?giunatei>,  magnulias,  myrtles,  and 
i'lir  rLaLi  :iiu'H  if  the  QiaBga  gcoT«s»  wImu  thetraea  an  in 

bl')~sn;ii,  is  ilrlicioUS. 

A  raiwil,  oiH'Ufii  ill  1 837,  connects  Xcw  Oilcans  uilb 
Lake  I'uutchanrain.  Il  i«  4J  miles  luiig,  and  e^isl  neuily  ;i 
million  of  dollars.  Atiollioi  caual,  called  the  Caioudelel 
canal,  connecU  the  Mississippi  with  Liike  Pontcharlrain 
throuKh  the  river  Saint  John.  Ijl  Fourclic  Canal  i  \U  i  Is 
from  n-jar  New  Orleans  to  Berwick's  Buy  ;  thelengili.  in- 
clutling  tha  natlinl  navigalioti,  is  i5  miles.  A  railroad, 
44  niilaa  long,  eonnects  New  Orleans  with  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain.  Indl  work  is  perfectly  siraiglil,  and  with  a  dif- 
Ibrvnee  in  tbe  leval  of  only  16  inches  ihruughuut :  it  has 
cost  half  a  mlUiOD  of  dollan.  and  produces  an  adequate  re- 
turn. At  the  tonninuB  of  this  line  on  la\uf  pQatcbartttin, 
an  artifleial  harbour  and  breakwater  have  been  constructed. 
The  Carrohon  railrna'l  roniu-rts  iho  <  Iiy  with  Carrollon,  G 
miles  distant,  aiiil  wiih  L;i1'.i\lUo.  imios  di->iaiii.  The  en- 
lire  it':iij,tii  tif  till'  maiii-liiii.-  and  branches  is  II*  miles: 
this  Work  bus  been  very  proiiiaiiU'  to  the  i>rr)ji'i'ti)rs.  A 
thiril  nulroad,  miles  long,  ctnuui'ts  Now  OiUans  uiih 
the  Bayou  St.  John.  Several  other  hues  ut  railroad  are  in 
progress. 

New  Orleans  it  supplied  with  water  by  a  public  companj/, 
which  has  laiddoVD  12  miles  of  pipes.  The  water  is  pumped 
fioa  the  river  to  a  reservoir  30  lieet  bigb.  vhere  it  is  al> 
latved  to  Mttle,  and  it  tbenee  dittributed  through  the  oity. 
The  etqr  Wttoi<-works  is  another  establisfani«ttti  used  in  the 
hot  season  only  to  pump  water  from  the  river  and  to  convey 
il  in  >ipen  channels  thr*nigh  the  streets.  A  draining  coni- 
li.iiu  lia*  ereN::ted  iwn  >,tcara-cngines  fordraining  the  swamps 
bulM  L'un  ihv  fity  and  Lake  Poiilrliar;  i  am,  liy  \ihirdi  !!ll•aiI^ 
ail  extent  of  about  35  square  miles  of  land  is  reclaimed 

witii  ^reat  advantago  to  the  ndventiifDrs.  and  benefit  to  the 

Iieahii  uf  the  iitbabUanls. 

The  shipping,  registered  and  cnrt)lled,  that  belonged  to 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  1S36,  were  of  the  burthen  of 
8l.7ia  torn.  The  veHels  that  entond  and  deand  io  thai 
year  were  a*  fbllowa 


Amcriean 
Foreign 


Air*. 

21D 


Tons. 
95,S'i:? 


Otwii. 

Rliipii.  Tutu. 
Gt2  lir.SfS 

190  4t(,na 


Total   .       "in      Ha.l27  S'22 
The  import  and  export  trade  of  the  stale  of  Louiiiaua, 
iir  nly  iIil-  whole  of  which  ceiiires  al  New  Orb.Mna,  Was  as 
follow^  m  tbe  year  ending  iOlh  Sejiteiuber,  t  b30 : — 

Istyofi*.  Exports. 

UolUri.  DulUtik 

In  Ametieaii  vai-  Domestic  pro- 

tOi     .         7,Ui.6U      duce       .  30,077,534 
F^eigD  do.  .  8.IM,1«4  Foreign  dou   .  1,424.714 

Total     2«4«6^8  Tbtal  «1,5(»2.S4S 

Tbe  greater  port  of  tbe  domeatie  pioduee  tsported  conr 

sis  ted  of  cotton. 

New  Orleati^  is  (li>tinj;n;>l»o(l  for  the  cnuragoixis  nnd 
RUetessful  defence  wiucL  n  made  agauiit  iIil-  Ki:i;h>li  m 
January,  1815.  The  English  were  commatilcd  ly  Sn 
Edward  Pakenbam;  the  American  defence  was  conducicd 
by  General  Jack-ton.  A  breastwork  was  raise<l  in  front  of 
the  city,  and  strengthened  by  bales  of  cotton,  which  were 
brought  in  great  quantities.  Behind  these  cotton-bags 
Gt  I  c  ral  Jackson  placed  picked  ritletnoiu  each  of  whom  had 
mtv,  iwo,  or  three  men  behind  him  to  load  bis  rilles.  The 
Snglisb  were  fiist  eaposed  to  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  within 
Wf  Muinoa  shot,  and  afterwarda  to  tbe  rifles  ana  small- 
anns  of  the  Aoierieaii«.  The  British  are  anderatood  to  have 
bad  between  Ut.ooo  and  I  '.uoo  men  in  this  engagement. 

and  llx'  Al  ii-nns  bciwcn  'O'ui  acid  4000.    The  British 

lo<}t  between  3UU0  and  -luuu  men ;  the  Americans  hail  uuly 
pix  er  aavaii  wounded.  Sir  £dward  Pftkenbam  was  billed. 


ORLE'ANS,  HOUSE  OF.  the  title  of  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  which  has  three  times  originated  in 
the  younger  M>nof  a  king, and  bas  twice oblabied  peasearion 
of  the  crown. 

L  Tha  fliat  House  of  Orleans  sprang  from  Louut,  fiecoad 
surviving  son  of  Charles  V.,  the  aarbest  wmm  who  an 
pears  to  have  bant*  the  title  of  Dabe  of  Oneans.  and  who, 
after  playing  a  oonspieuona  and  not  very  creditable  part  in 
tbe  trouuea  which  agitated  tbe  reign  of  his  imbecile  bro- 
ther Charles  VL.  was  assassinated  at  Paris,  in  l  lu?.  bv  his 
cousin  and  rival  John,  surnamed  Su»s  I'l'ur.  duke  of  Bour- 
gogne.  The  resulN  .  f  il.n  triuiewere  most  disastrous  to 
Prance,  which  was  hlled  wilu  uolcnce  and  blooUslicd  liv 
the  conflict  of  the  two  factions  of  the  Bouiguignons  and 
Armajfnacs  :  the  Orleans  parly  being  distinguished  by  the 
latter  nilc,  ti  I'u  ihiu  loader,  the  cuunt  of  Aj-niagnac, "who, 
as  father-in-law  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  und*  rta  .k 
to  protect  bis  cause,  and  avcn;;e  ibe  murder  of  his  i.ulii  r. 
The  history  of  the  tlrsl  duke  of  Orleans  is  also  memoraijle 
for  his  marriage  with  Valentina  Visconti,  daughter  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  whieb  eventually  gave 
tbe  house  of  Orleans  pretonaions  to  that  duchy.  aiid  pn^ 
duccd  the  Italian  wars  of  Louis  XII.  and  hia  sueeessoM  for 
its j^ossoMion. 

The  life  of  Charles,  second  d.jlic  fOrU-ans,  was  remarka- 
ble chiefly  lor  his  having  been  taken  ju  iv  iner  bv  the  Eng- 
lish at  ihc  liaiile  (if  .\zmci>urt,  in  cunMuiUL'iicc  of  which 
be  suflfj'iLd  a  iaiig  capi ivity.  iugelber  widi  bis  younger  bro- 
ther J  'iin,  r  n.tit  (if  AngoulCnio.  Dunois,  Ibe  fiimoua 
*  Bastard  of  Orleans,'  and  proi^enitor  of  the  Iiouse  of  Lon- 
guevillc,  was  bis  illegitimate  brother. 

Louis,  son  of  Charles,  and  third  duke  of  Orleans,  was  est* 
posed,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  to  the  splenetic  jeU'. 
lousy  of  that  gloomy  tyrant,  wbcae  defonsed  daugbtor 
Jane  he  was  compelled  to  manry:  bnt  on  tbe  death  of 
Charles  Vl^..  and  ibe  fiuluie  of  tbe  direct  line  <^  Valois. 
in  1498,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  to  tbe  crown  by  the 
title  of  Louis  XII.  On  his  own  death,  without  male  issue, 
in  1515  [Loi;is  XII.],  his  coUMn  Francis,  count  of  Angoii- 
iStne,  to  whom  ho  had  uiwn  Lis  daughter  Claudo  in  inar- 
riu^o,  a.Hcended  the  ilu-itu-,  uhiIlt  tlu>  title  of  I'rar.risL: 
and  i  i\al  ^;l<■l■t's-i.,lu  thu-  dt'-oivcil  U|kiii  iIk-  serond 

braiu'';!  uf  \\n-  IliHisc  iif  \'aloi<-Orl(:'a!H— or  line  of  Valois- 
An:;on'ir"iK',  ai  it  li;is  ln'cii  i  a'; icd —which  contributed  Ave 
sovereigns  to  France,  vii.  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Franri.'^  II, 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  HI. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  descent  of  the  fitat 
bouse  of  Orieana. 

CHABlAa  V.  Lk  SAQX+im 


Charlss  VI.-f  1422.      Louis,  duke  of  Orleans.4>1407. 


'  I 
Cb.\RLE3  Vll.-f  14GI.  Charles,  Duke  of     John.  Count  of 
Or1eaoi(.+l46&  ABgaultaiB.-|-l467. 


Louis  XL-i-1483. 


to«iaXn.-|-1515 


Cnwfcti  VIII.-I-149A. 


Charles,  Count  of 
ADgoulSnM+i499, 


Claude,  married  FHAITCtaI.+lM7. 

tu  I'  lanris  I. 

IT.  The  only  prince  oi  tho  sucond  Houm'  t,f  OiUmus 
\v;is  .1.  iin  Baptiste  Gastjii.  tin-  y  iunger  of  t.ie  two  sons  of 
lh-ii:\  IV.  and  Manu  dc'  Mci'.ii  i,  who  wa-  lioin  ui  1608, 
created  duke  of  Orleans  in  luiti,  aixi  died  in  )(>iiO.  Of  a 
vain  and  unquiet,  weak  and  heartless  character,  his  life  was 
a  series  of  troubles  and  disgraces,  which  were  caused  prin* 
cipally  by  his  own  misconduct.  During  tlie  foiglk  01  bia 
brother  Louis  XUI«  be  was  continually  cn<.;agiiig  in  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies  against  Cardinal  Richelieu;  andt 
on  their  failure,  punfaasaa  safety  by  his  own  humiliatani 
and  the  base  aaeri&sa  of  .his  unhappy  accomplices.  In 
1626  he  oountenaneeil  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  cardi- 
nal ;  and,  on  its  detwstioti,  nbanttoned  the  Count  de  Chalais, 

oUf  iS  tllr  ijriiu  ijial  uin  -i'fs  uf  III-  Imu-cIiii;.:].  (i)  l!ie  \i-n- 

geance  ui  the  minister,  who  bod  his  head  struck  oti'.  Five 

yeaxa  bosr,  Gaatan  wiipid  from  eowtoDaonw  new  qoanel 
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«Mi  BkMtadk  ineMNd  tlw  dkq^btrtre  of  Ik  lirofher  by 
contracting:  a  marriag*  with  Muguerit*,  mter  of  tlw  duke 
of  Lorraiue,  and  flnalty  wiUidnw  into  eiilo  at  Bniioels, 
iMvinK  bis  adboronu  ontii  Mipoood  to  tin  jiofriocation  of 
Iho  eonliniL    At  longui,  bo  ro^torad  tbe  kin^om  in 
open  arms  against  tho  royal  authority,  but  persevered  in 
bo«tilitte«  only  until  he  wait  defeated  at  the  combat  of  Cas- 
talnaudary,  in  which  his  principal  partisan,  tbe  duke  of 
Montmoronci,  was  made  prisoner :  when  be  obtained  pardon 
for  himsL-lf,  wiilxjiit  secuniv  for  his  captive  friend,  who  was 
hrouebt  1)\  tin;  relentless  Kicheheu  (o  the  bl<»«"k.  Gaston 
itKietd  on  tlii*  caiastropbe  reliied  agaiti  in  tcrrDr  to  Brus- 
sels; but  with  bif  usual  levity  he  was,  atier  some  time,  induced 
toobondon  his  Spanish  protectors  and  retum  to  tbo  court. 
Being  entrusted  with  the  commoild  of  «n  array  against  the 
Spaniards,  he  formed,  in  16M,  in  eonjunction  with  the 
Coont  do  8oiaMin»  onotbor  plot  to  oaMMOMio  tbe  oordiiul, 
canied  tho  Anton  of  tbo  design  by  bis  imwriutiod,  and  on 
its  exposure  fled  to  Blois,  but  was  soon  after  again  reconciled 
with  the  court   The  birth  of  a  son  to  Louis  XIU.,  by 
givunf  an  lieir  to  the  monarchy,  diminisht  d  iht'  im]K)rtanco 
of  tb«  Duke  of  Orleans  in  tbe  state;  and  bu  itjU  iiiiu  com- 
parative obscurity  fur  some  years,  until,  in  1642,  it  was 
discovered  that  hu  liati  entered  into  a  tr<»asonBble  treaty 
with  Spain,  for  tbo  .subversiuti  of  tho  monaiL'hy  ai>d  the 
murder  of  tho  cardinal.    The  mean-suiritcd  duke  saved 
bis  own  life,  according  to  his  castonl»  oy  the  most  abject 
submission,  and  by  betraying  his  accomplices,  among 
whom  tbe  young  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars,  a  favourite  of 
Louis  XUL  iaimsol^  vni  Fnofoio  Auguste  Do  Thou, 
■oo  of  tbe  ftnobo  hiitarion,  ««ro  tiio  principat  Tiotnns. 
Chttton  bimseUl  on  this  occtuion,  did  not  escape  without 
the  loss  of  tbe  hohonrs  due  to  his  birth.    He  wa«i  dc>pnved 
of  his  (4Uar<ls  and  bis  pnnci]i;il  domains,  and  batii'  i;   i  1*1.1 
the  court.    But  thedunth  of  Riclielieu  and  ol  Louj;.  .Mil. 
shortly  changed  the  asjii-ot  of  atTair.*  :  and  ui  ihv.  nunority 
of  Ins  nephew,  Louis  XiV.,  liie  Diiko  of  Orleans  was  called 
to  the  poit  ul' lieutenant-general  of  tne  kinj^dom,  nnder  the 
regency  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Aubtrin.  He  trained 
some  credit  in  toe  campaign  of  1644  a^mnst  the  Spaniards, 
and  for  a  time  supported  mo  government  of  tbe  re^nt  and 
her  uiuust4'r  Cardinal  Ibniin.   But  the  absurd  coramo- 
tions  of  (ho  Fhmde  sooa  tonmiod  tho  ohoncteriatio  levi^  of 
OootoD }  aod  ho  aNM  UnaolC  igiiDat  tbo  oonit  and  Maaa- 
xin,  aueoosaivolj  «ith  tbe  Prinoo  of  Cond6  and  with  the  par- 
liamoRt  of  Pans.  The  lattor  hody  were  moved  by  his  cabals, 
t!Kui>,'h  Louis  XIV.  liad  now  attained  lus  majority,  to  ap- 
lioint  liini  uriew  heutenant-geneial  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
sanii-  tale  !i,i<l  been  factiously  conferred  on  the  Duke  de 
Ma>f  niie  tn  liu-  lime  of  the  League.   But  tbe  final  triumph 
til'  ALizariti  and  the  elose  of  the  eivil  i,vars  pro<luced  fur 
Gastoa  the  usual  fruits  of  his  vacillation  and  pertidy ;  and 
in  1662  be  was  banished  from  tbe  court  lo  Blois,  where  ho 
passed  the  remaining  eight  years  of  bis  life  in  roortiflcation 
and  contempt. 

Gaston  bad  no  male  issue ;  but  he  was  the  father,  by  bis 
Hfot  marriase,  with  the  heinsa  of  MontMnsior.  of  the  prin- 
cess who  inboritod  that  titles  and  who  Scmod  ao'eOnsmeu- 
ously  in  those  strangle  political  scenes  of  ner  tinws^  of  wbiib 
she  has  left  her  own  memoirs.  Louise  de  Montpensief, 
known  among  her  contemporaries  as  '  La  Grande  MaAe- 
moiselle,'  merited  that  designation  as  much  by  her  aspiring 
character  as  her  illustrious  birth.  She  shone  conspicuou.'ily 
in  that  galaxy  of  high-born  French  wonii^n  who.  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  roaiculine  spirit  oini  wit  than  for  the 
becoming  vn  iuLS  of  their  ses,  ruled  the  aseeiidant  throu!:;h' 
out  the  poliiieal  storms  of  the  Fronde.  While  heroes  and 
sia'.esineii  haiiered  thetT  honour  and  policy  for  the  smiles 
of  beauty,  while  fortresses  wore  surrendered  to  fair  ladies' 
eyes,  ana  treaties  were  made  and  broken  with  lovers'  vo»», 
those  female  trarrion and  pohtieiaDs  opooljr  appeared  in  the 
«omp  and  the  coanoiL  Qsaton  of  Oriooin»  in  a  style  ns 
amoD  aerioQs  as  hniiosam  addiossod  a  letter  to '  Me^damc-t 
the  countesses,  mefffenalM-de-eanif  in  the  itrmy  of  ray 
daughter  a^ani'st  Maz.irin.'  With  mure  buldnes,*  than  her 
father,  the  Grande  M aik'nioiMjUe  showed  her  prowess  by 
turning  the  s,Mini  of  the  IJistile  a^amst  the  n)}'*!  troops  lo 
Cover  tho  relieat  ul'  tiie  lurces  ot  Cond<^.  'That  di<>eharf»«> 
ha>,  killed  her  husband,' .H«id  Mazarin,  in  allusion  to  lu  r  \m  l  i 
known  anxiety  to  espouse  her  cousin,  the  ynun|.(  king  Loui!« 
XIV.,  whose  regard  was  for  over  alienated  from  her  by  this 
oatiage.  After  Ivvin  amirod  to  be  queen  of  Franco,  and 
liftv iMp  Mftned die  bawl  of  avMMtVoiMV  urtifrilpMh  Mid^ 


raoiatiDedoMontpensier  finished,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-* 
fonr  jrears,  by  desiring  to  raise  a  private  nobloinan,  the 
Count  do  Latutun.  to  the  rank  of  her  hosband  and  tbe  tilla 
of  duke  of  Hontiienaier.    Louis  XIV.  tiat  granted  and 

then  onltinAy  retracted  fats  oonsent  to  tho  union ;  notwiih- 

standing  which  it  was  privately  concluditd  in  1670.  an 
offence  for  which  Lau/un  suffered  a  ten  years'  imprison- 
ineiii.  jN  fter  she  had  obiaiiii  d  his  n-Im-e,  hy  the  sacrifice 
of  ht-r  fiiu'il  (Iisntnins  to  a  naliiral  iuu  of  the  kiuQf,  the 
priin'css  fouii  l  her  niarri;i|.'e  m-iiher  rccogniseil  at  com  t  nor 
Iiappy  m  itself:  uud  ^he  elosed,  in  1693,  a  life  of  strong 
passions,  embittered  by  the  disappoiiitment  both  (tf  politt« 
cnl  ntribition  and  personal  affection. 

III.  The  progenitor  of  the  third  and  existing  Houko  of 
Orleans  was  Fhilip^  second  son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne 
of  Austria,  who  was  facm  in  1640 ;  reeeivcd  the  title  of 
dahe  of  O(1eansi,on  llie  death  of  hia  uncle  Gasion.  in  1660; 
and  sooceoded  to  the  dueh^  of  Montpensier,  by  the  be- 
quest of  Li  Grande  Mademoiselle,  in  1 693.  His  career  was 
by  no  means  distinguished:  but  he  is  said  to  have  had  some 
taste  for  li  ttL  i  -::  rmd  ho  served  with  honniir  in  se\  <  ral  of  tho 
most  glono  is  camjiaigns  of  tbe  reign  of  LquisXIV.  He 
was  twice  niarr'A'il :  tii>t,  tn  his  rmisui  Henrietta  of  Eng- • 
land,  daughter  ot  tJiiarles  I., and,  like  himself,  a  erandchild 
of  Henry  IV.;  and  secondly,  to  Elizahoth  of  Havana, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  Tho  circumstances  which 
attended  the  sudden  death  of  his  first  wife,  a  princess  cele- 
brated for  personal  giatses,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  cast 
upon  him  too  hontld  auspkion  of  having  poisoned  her :  a 
charge  however  apparoDtljr  aa  unfinraded  in  itself,  as  tbe 
imputed  crime  was  at  varianco  with  the  whole  tenor  of  hia 
character,  which,  though  bo  was  too  much  addicted  to  tho 
pleasures  of  sense,  was  mild  and  tjood  natured.  By  I  ho 
I'rinre--.  Henvk-tta,  Phi'.ip  had  two  <lauL:blers,  one  of  w  liom 
bv-i'iuue  the  tjucen  of  Ch.irles  II.  of  Spuai,  and  the  ullicr, 
throiiijli  i.or  tnavnnije  wiih  Victor  Amadcus  II.  of  Savoy, 
Irunsinitti  il  lo  the  House  of  Sardinia,  iifter  the  extinrlion  of 
the  inalt!  l;ne  of  Smart,  as  tnui'li  vam  pretonsun  i>:i  ilie  lu- 
herttanco  of  their  crown  as  could  be  conveved  by  mere 
descent  in  opposition  to  cot^stitutional  law.  by  his  second 
marriage  Philip  had,  besides  a  prince  who  died  ;foon^  and 
a  daughter,  tbe  son.  of  his  own  nam^  iAo,  Otl  Ins  dteth  ID 
1701,  socoeeded  him  in  hia  titles. 

This  was  tlva  eelebntod  Regeni  Odeans.  of.  whom  Vol- 
laire  has  dedared,  that '  fatted  (br  his  eour^,  hia  wit,  and 
his  nleasures,  he  was  born  for  society  even  more  than  fcr 
public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  mo't  amiable  men  that 
ever  existed.'  The  severer  judgment  of  hntory  has  branded 
tho  memory  of  Philip  II.,  duke  uf  Orleans,  with  the  lepreach 
of  unbounded  person^il  aiul  paiilical  piolligacy ;  and  the 
f  ital  c.\amp1e  both  of  his  private  life  and  public  adminis- 
tration encouraged  thai  corruption  of  morals  in  France, 
which,  becoming  agj^ravated  throughout  tbo  licentious  rei-pi 
of  I^uis  XV.,  unquestionably  produced  tho  worst  excesses 
of  the  Revolution.  Nature  had  endowed  Phibp  II.  of  Or- 
leans With  great  abilitieii ;  but  his  mind  was  early  dinted 
by  the  lessons  of  bn  tutor,  the  able  and  infhmons  Dulxiis, 
who  was  afterwards  under  bis  rsgenejr,  a  oardinal,  hia 
finroorite,  and  primo-mimster.  PhiUp  wari  a  proflcient  ia 
many  sciences  and  accompiishnxents ;  in  the  mathematics, 
in  poetrj',  music,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Ho  bad  like- 
wise in  his  youth  di.splavi  d  c:  iisiderable  talents  for  w.ir, 
and  some  ombiiiun  to  iitinn  ifjual  distinction  in  arts 
and  arni^..  Ho  was  woni.iltd  on  several  orcasmns,  sig- 
nulised  hiiiiself  at  the  ba'.ile-.  of  Sinnkerque  sind  Neerwni- 
rh'ii,  c.ininiundeJ  the  Frvnrh  .ivt.iir'.  wi'ii  finii;v,'c  and 
aeiivny  m  Italy  and  Spain  dunng  the  Succession  War,  and 
in  the  latter  country  established  so  much  reputation  and 
influence,  that  I^uis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  suspected  him  of 
a  design  to  supplant  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  of  thai  ktni;- 
dom.  This  and  other  causes  of  jealousy  led  Louis  XI V., 
in  anticipation  of  his  great^randson's  minority,  to  meditate 
t  he  exclusion  of  Philip  of  Orteana  Arom  the  regenqr.  But 
the  death  of  the  aged  monarch  prevented  the  completion  of 
this  plan :  the  duke  quietly  possessed  himself  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  cfncvoiis  as  w  ere  tlic  vices  of  his  administra- 
tion, ho  was  ,£;uilty  of  no  ambition-  aiii mpt  to  abuse  the 
rights  of  the  youui;  kins?.  His  franie  was  worn  out  \>y 
fii  iiasu  li.  :  y  bet' iio  !;._  liiol  <ii;itc  cttnipleted  his  fifdctli  year  ; 
and  a  (-nd  i'  ti  death  terminated  his  career  in  1 He  had 
been  iiiuii  i  during  the  life  of  I>jiii*  XIV.  to  Fraii^oi-so 
Marie  dc  Bourbon,  styled  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.  imiuiuV 
daughter  of  Ifaak  moanrdi  and  Madame  d«  Moftteapoik, 
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Luui^  duke  of  Orleans  «cemed  at  first (UspoMO  to  emulate 
the  vico^i  of  lus  father,  whose  hetter  iMtet  for  letters  and 
■ckncc  lii>  also  inlicritoil.  But  hisnKirriagcv,  '1;  :.  princess 
of  Baden,  to  whom  he  became  tentlt:rly  atiaLiic-d,  weaned 
bim  from  c-arlv  liabit-i  of  dissipation  ;  and  her  premature 
death,  in  1726,  nflVjclcdhi*  mind-,odei  |ily,  tliat  he  withdrew 
ftoOt  the  world  to  a  monastery.  In  iIhs  retreat  he  divided 
iba  maainder  of  his  life  between  worki  of  charity,  reUgiuus 
axeicjaaik and  literary  studies;  and  here,  in  1742.  he  closed 
an  eidalvtioa  dignified  with  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  a 
raduM.  Louie  laft  a  aou  and  daughter,  of  whom  tbo  fur- 
ner,  Lou»  Philim  t»ni  In  1724»  waa  hia  eueoaaar  in  tha 
family  honour*.  His  )i(e  was  remarkable  onlf  Ibr  bb  mili* 
tary  ser\  lee,  in  the  earlv  part  of  which  he  fought  with  j?al- 
loijiry  at  the  batiks  of  IXttiingcn  and  Fontenoy,  and  sub- 
sequently in  H)mo  of  liie  aOairs  of  the  Seven  Year>'  AVar. 
He  married  a  pimce'S  nl  the  House  of  Conti,  by  whom  he 
bad  a  son  and  a  daughti  r,  and  dierl  m  1  r'^.'>. 

Louis  PIiiHppo  Jo»cph.  the  only  sjn  of  the  Inst  duke,  who 
was  born  in  1747,  and  known  liunnj;  his  father's  life  as 
Duke  de  Chartrcs,  hccarae  afterwards  more  unhappily  dis- 
tinguisberl  ns  tho  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the  National  Assem- 
My,  the  Louie  EEalili  of  the  Convention,  the  instrument 
and  (bavklim  of  tha  Ffenc^  Revolution.  Naturally  rifled 
with  a  baadeoaaa  peraon  and  superior  taleDta»  he  bed  die- 
f)f*t)red  both  mind  and  body  by  a  youth  of  debattobar|r; 
III  11  mat  liver  years  his  infamous  repniation  exposed  hi  ra 
ii:  ilie  court  of  Louis  XVI.  to  a  contempt  which  he  but  too 
well  repaid  wilh  deadly  hatred  lo  the  perw.m  and  family  of 
thai  monarch.  In  the  year  1778  h«  via?*  ]ire>.ent  in  the 
naval  action  between  the  s(]uadron  of  Admiral  Keppel  and 
Count  d'Orvilliora  off  Cape  L'shant:  and  he  was  accused  of 
bstring  behaved  in  that  engagemeiU  with  such  .shameful 
cowar^tce,  that,  instead  of  receiving  the  advancement  to 
Which  he  aspired  in  .the  tea  aer^e,  he  was  appointed 
Mkmfll-aeneral  of  bveealat  a  poet  eieatcd  for  him  by  the 
oonrt  with  the  intantioo.  aa  ft  waa  said,  of  covering  him 
with  ridicule.  Having,  in  1 785,  aoaeaaded  to  bia  &Uiar^s 
title,  he  eagerly  entered  upon  a  politieal  oareer,  of  which  it 
■eemt  to  have  Ueen  the  object,  by  acquiring  popularity,  to 
revenge  his  iiijurie&  upon  the  court  and  to  rau>c  himself 
>nto  power.  He  provea  himself  however  utterly  destitute  of 
the  qualities  nf  a  revolutionary  Icadt-r,  and  was  scion  over- 
whelmed in  the  political  tempest  which  he  endeavoured  to 
direct.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Uevoiuiion  he 
amayed  himself  on  every  occasion  against  the  royal  nutiio- 
lity :  during  ttie  progress  of  events  which  raised  the  Jacobin 
partv  into  powar»  be  became  their  aaaoidite  and  dupe ;  to 
lanaar  bomaga  ta  tbeir  opinioDe  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
timial  CSonvention.  be  aoliciiad  and  obtained  panniision  to 
renounce  the  name  of  bia  fiimily  and  ataaoM  tliat  of 
Egalit£ ;  and  finally,  after  having  i^'oted  ftir  tha  death  of 
Louis  XVl.,  he  was  him-elf  dra^'^,'ed  to  tlifi  scaffold  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  17'J3.  He  was  married  to  Louise 
Marie  de  Bourbon-Penthn  vre,  daughter  of  the  duke  do 
Penthidvre,  ^rand-admiral  of  France,  by  whom  be  left  one 
son,  the  pres.M,t  King  ofiho  Fk«nel^  andadaugbtani^lcd 
Mademoiselle  d'Orltmns. 

(LArt  de  vir\fier  U»  Dates;  Sisraoiidi.  Hiylnire  dfs 
Franfois ;  Mimoirf$  de  MademoiteUe  de  Monipentier  . 
Voltaire,  SUrUs  de  Lrmit  XIF.etXV.i  Tbien»  Ni^r*- 
4t  la  Stvolutim  FnafaUe,  &c.) 
ORLOPF,  G.  [PsTsa  IlL  op  RoaaiA.] 
ORMOND,  the  name  of  a  kna  tanilorj  in  the  Irish 
county  of  Tippvrary ;  and  from  tnenoe  the  title  of  a  noble 
house,  so  an  lien  t  and  illustrious,  thai  its  oriffiu  lias  been, 
perhaps  fancifully.  nscrihe<l  to  the  ihical  blood  of  Nor- 
III  ujlv.  before  the  conquest  of  KnjjUind.  Hut  it  is  certain 
trial  tins  faiiiilv,  hnving  become  eslabliahed  tn  Ireland,  and 
distinguished  by  many  services  lo  the  crown,  as  well  as  by 
several  noble  intermarrta^e»,  was  recognised  in  that  coun- 
try, from  the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as 
holding  the  beraditary  office  of  royal  cup-bearer  or  butler : 
fton  u4lieb»  wfaetlier  then  or  at  an  earlier  period,  their 
t^mama  appimre  to  bava  been  derived.  Edmund  le  Botiller 
was  laited  1^  Edward  IT.  to  the  earldom  of  Carrick ;  his 
son  James,  who  cspouNcd  RIeaaor  Bohun,  cranddaughlet 
of  Edward  L,  was  created  by  Edward  III.  ead  of  Ormond; 
and  the  i»siip  of  ibat  inarruif^e.  a  second  James,  called,  fruin 
liis  royal  descent,  *  the  noble  earl,'  filled  Uie  dixnity  of 
Lgid  Jititiea  of  Italaad,  tba  goTanuniint  of  wbieb  luD^lom 


was  administered  under  various  titles  by  several  of  bia 
descendants. 

The  distinguished  indtTidual  however  of  tbo  mao  wai 
J  AMIS  BcTLBR,  DuKK  otOvmoxd,  justly  daaorihed  by  bia 

biographer  as  '  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  most  accom- 
plished courtiers,  and  worthiest  persons  of  the  age  in  which 
lie  rtourisbod.'  He  was  born  in  I»ndon  in  IGIO;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  splendour  of  family  digiittivs  which  bo 
was  destined  to  augment,  his  youth  was  pass«'d  under  cir- 
cumstance.-t  dutficieuily  adverse  to  have  obscured  the  career 
of  a  less  energetic  spirit  Uis  grandfather,  Walter,  earl  of 
Ormond,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  only  collaterally, 
was  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  James  L,  and  imprisoned  nr 
sevacal  yaani»  baoanaa  ba  raftised  lo  submit  to  ao  ai^asi 
award  of  that  nooaidi  in  behalf  of  ona  of  bia  Scottish 
favourites,  Sir  John  Preston,  created  lord  Dingwall,  to 
whom  tho  king  had  compelled  the  late  earl  to  marry  his 
daughter,  and  was  now  resolved  to  convey  the  family  estates. 
The  eldust  son  of  Earl  Walter  married,  against  his  consent, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Poyiiiz;  and  being  dro/.i  i  '';  i  . 
crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  during  his  father's  life,  left 
without  provision  a  large  family,  of  which  .lames  Butler, 
the  future  duke,  was  the  eldest  son.  When  Earl  Waller 
was  thrown  into  prison,  his  grandson  and  heir,  young 
Jame%  now  styled  viaoount  Tburles,  was  arbitrarily  seised 
in  wardship  by  the  arown,  bat,  with  some  care  for  bia  vt- 
atruetion,  committed  lo  tlie  tutelw^  of  srcblMbap  AlAat; 
tbo  only  benefit  by  wbieb  the  king  mar  bava  dest^ad  ta 
mitigate  his  cruel  oppression  of  the  family  The  arch- 
bishop is  said  to  have  neglected  the  general  education  of  his 
rhiirge ;  but  he  caused  him  to  he  well  instructed  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  to  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  Burnet, 
in  other  respects  not  his  paoagfril^  ibaS  ba  atMUkobfy  «i* 
l>ered  throughout  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  James  I.,  Earl  Walter  having  recovered 
his  own  liberty  and  the  guardianship  of  his  heir,  then  in  his 
sixteaDib  yaar,  the  young  Lord  Tburles  began  soon  after  to 
figure  at  eoor^  whore  ba  paid  bia  addresses  to  bis  liina* 
woman,  Lady  EliiabeCb  PMton.  and  baving  engaged  bsr 
alb(itioos»  sucoeeded.  not  without  many  difficulties,  in  ob- 
taining the  royal  assent  to  their  union.  This  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  1'"'-''',  nnd  seems  to  have  been  pro<luc»d 
as  much  by  mutual  attachment  a*  policy,  was  however  not 
the  less  fortunate  in  reconciling  differences  which  had  been 
fatal  to  both  their  families;  and,  in  lesi.  Lord  Tburles 
succeeded,  on  bia  giaiidAUbaA  daath,  lo  tba  earldom  of 
Ormond. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Wontwoi  th,  more  unhappily 
distinguished  under  his  later  title  of  Strafford,  entered  on 
the  government  of  Ireland;  and  tbo  apirited  and  Itonour- 
ablo  deportaiant  «f  the  yonng  aart  oif  Ormond  soon  at- 
tiaelod  ao  mnek  of  hia  notiee  aa  to  lead  him  to  prophesy, 
with  eharaeterialie  paoettation,  that  *  that  young  nobleman 
would  make  the  greatest  man  of  hia  family.'  Iii  subsequent 
years,  the  upright  and  generous  devotion  of  Ormond  to  tba 
service  of  the  crowu  and  countrv  won  the  respect  even  of 
the  overbearing  Strafford;  and  afier  his  own  ruin,  one  of 
his  last  requests  to  his  royal  maiiter  was,  that  his  blue  rib- 
bon of  the  Garter  might  be  bestowed  upon  his  friend 
Ormond.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  Itebellion  of 
1640,  Ormond  was  appointed  by  the  lords-justices  to  tba 
ci^iumand  of  the  royal  troops;  and  throughout  the  dtsas> 
trous  period  which  followed,  he  rontinucd,  amidst  the  fury 
and  jaabNi^  of  factions,  onbitteced  both  Iqr  political  and 
religioiit  hatred,  to  pursue  with  nnababon  integrity  and 
roodieiation  a  course  of  true  patriotism  and  fideUty  to  his 
duty.  With  very  inadequate  mrces,  he  repenledly  defeated 
the  rebels.  near'Dublin,  at  Drogheda,  at  Kilrush,  and  at 
Rofis ;  but  notwithstanding  these  services,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  thanked  by  the  L'>n^  Parliament,  and  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  marqui.s  by  the  king,  he  was  so  ill  sup- 
ported on  all  sides,  that  he  was  unable  longer  to  sustain  the 
unequal  conflict  in  which  he  had  engaged.  Theie  were  now 
no  fewer  than  five  parties  in  Ireland:— the  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  well  affected  to  the  king,  but  opposed  to 
oaeb  other;  tbo  ProieatanU  favourablo  to  tbe  parliaments 
ary  cause ;  tbe  Papists  under  their  nneata  whMly  devoted 
to  the  court  of  Rome;  and  tba  Sroten  Prasbyloriana  of  tbo 
nortli,  wIm  bad  their  separate  interests  and  feelings.  The 
exertions  of  Ormond  being  paralysed  by  the  disaensioos 
which  jir-  vented  the  majority  of  these  factions  from  uniiutg 
against  tbe  common  enemy,  he  was  compelled*  in  1643.  to 
canelada  a  tiaaly  fbrnoaHatfw  of  aim,  wbieb,  on  Meonwt 
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of  the  previous  barbarities  committed  bjrtlMlriall  nbdib 
excited  groat  dissatisfaction  in  England. 

Throughout  the  next  four  years,  during  which  the  civil 
Vftr  wai  raginj;  in  England,  Ormond.  woo  bad  been  in- 
TMted  by  Charles  I.  vith  tho  nominal  dignity  of  lord-lieu- 
tonant  of  Ireland,  contrived  in  soma  misasum  to  hold  that 
kingdom  tor  his  master,  and  even  to  detaeli  fimes  to  his 
aid.  But  when  Charlet  had  ftUen  into  the  handi  of  his 
enemies,  the  position  of  ttke  lonl'ltentenant  In  iToland 
a:jain-t  the  Rutnati  CatboliM  luiviiif,'  become  completely 
umi-nable,  h«  rcsiKtinl  Ins  aulhoniy  by  treaty  into  the 
liaridi  of  parliattu'iitarv  coninii-siuiiprs,  iui'l  proccfiicd  to 
render  a  satisfactory  lUTODnt  of  his  ouiidiiot  to  the  king-, 
thon  a  pn'soiKT  at  Hamptun  Omrt.    From  thence  he  retired 
to  France;  but  stiil  uKeciing  his  attention  to  Ireland,  and 
receiving  encouragement  from  the  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  best  affected  to  the  crown,  be  again  landed  in  that 
kingdom,  and  ondemnMiTcd  to  restore  the  royal  authority. 
Notvitbstaading  avary  gallant  effort  however,  be  was  de- 
Aaled  in  an  attempt  to  besiege  tbe  parliamentmry  forces 
under  Cobnet  Jonea  in  Dnblia ;  and  Cromwell  himself  soon 
after  landing  in  Ireland  with  an  eveiwhalming  Ibice,  Or- 
mond was  finally  obliged,  at  the  end  of  tho  year  1650,  to 
evacuate  llie  iilanrl  and  withdraw  to  France.     From  this 
time  until  the  death  of  Cromwell,  ilurinjf  which  interval  he 
was  frequently  reduced  to  j;reat  straits  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  Ormond  was  actively  and  variously  em- 
ployed in  many  important  and  dangerous  missions  for  his 
exiled  king,  CJharles  II.;  and,  on  tho  Restoration,  he  ac- 
companied Gbarlea  to  England,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
suffering*  aadaarrieaf  by  m»  eleratUm  to  tbe  dueal  title  and 
otbev  honemi  ^ 

Tba  lamunderaf  the  life  «f  dm  d«k«  of  Onnand  was 
poasadi  though  not  without  some  tnmblas  and  imiees,  in 
tho  dignified  enjoyment  of  a  high  rank  and  spotlan  reputa- 
tion.  These  could  not  ainrays  protect  him  from  the  royal 
caprice  and  the  base  machinations  of  court  intriguers  ;  and 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  Juraes  II.,  he  was  twice 
ai;ain  posscsRed  and  deprived  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
witieh  he  adinin.stered  for  niany  years  with  aiimirable  ac- 
tivity, Wi^om,  and  justice.    It  wa*  in  ihe  inler\al  of  liis 
long;  tenure  of  this  hsgh  office,  that,  in  icr(»,  a  biiiLjulrtr  and 
atrocious  outrage  was  committed  upoa  his  person  in  the 
streets  of  LoadMl  by  that  notorious  rufliun  Colonel  Blood, 
who,  with  five  acoooipUeee,  vaylaid  bim  as  be  was  returning 
from  a  itote  duiner  in  tbe  city,  and  dragged  him  from  hu 
ooaeb,  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  bclievad,  if  be  bad  not 
been  resoued,  of  hanging  him  at  Tyburn.  Rood*  who  had 
been  engaged  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin  during 
Ormoiid  s  govcrnmetH  of  Ireland,  pretended  that  be  was 
resolved  to  retaliate  ii|>on  the  duke's  person  for  the  exe- 
cution of  *jme  of  his  assuciate<!  on  that  occasion:  but  it 
Via^  stronuly  sus^iecleil  that   tiie  villain  liad  been  insti- 
gated to  ins  audauious  attempt  bv  tho  prolligatu  duke  of 
Hufkin^liam.  tlie  bitter  enemy  i>{  Oiinond;  and  so  con- 
vinced was  his  gallant  son,  tlie  earl  of  Ossory,  of  the  guilt 
of  Buckingham,  that,  soon  after,  at  court,  seeing  that  noble- 
man otanding  by  the  king,  be  laid  to  him,  'My  lord  of 
Bocklnglmm,  I  know  woU  that  yon  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attampt  of  Bloods  upon  mv  ikther ;  and  tbarefore  I  give 
you  hit  warning,  that  if  my  mthor  eomaa  to  n  viokot  «od 
by  sword  or  piitol,  if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  aruflbm,  or 
by  the  more  seeret  way  of  poison,  I  shall  not  be  at  a  low  to 
know  the  first  author  of  it.    I  shall  consider  v  .u  as  the 
assassin  ;  I  shall  treat  you  as  such  ;  and  wherever  1  meet 
you,  I  shall  pistol  you,  thou'^h  you  should  stand  behind  the 
king's  chair.    And  I  tell  it  yoti  now  in  bH  Majesty's  pre- 
sence, that  you  may  he  sure  I  shall  keep  my  word.' 

Orraoiid  himself  was  remarkable  for  some  pithi|r  sayings. 
When  he  was  ungratefully  abandoned  to  the  malice  of  bis 
•nemies  by  Charles  II.  in  his  first  mvamment  of  Ireland 
after  tbe  Restoration,  he  contented  mnielf  «uh  raying  to 
tiw  king,  that  'though  it  would  never  trouble  bim  to 
be  undone  Ibr  bit  Majesty,  yet  it  would  be  an  insupportable 
alflirtion  to  be  undone  by  bun.'  And  wben  Blood  had  been 
made  prisoner  in  his  attempt  to  aeiie  the  regalia,  and 
Charles,  atrangely  infatuated,  if  not  disgracefully  intimi- 
dated, by  tho  language  of  the  rufUaii,  whom  curiosity  led 
him  to  visit  in  tho  Tower,  sent  to  Oriiiuiid  to  desire  that  ho 
Would  for).dve  Blood,  for  rtiasiuui>  wliicU  L«ird  Arlington 
should  tell  him,  the  duke  drily  replied  to  that  nobleman, 
'  that  if  the  king  could  forgive  the  offimder  for  atealina  the 
CiDwu,  btt  might  easily  foq;iTO  thentliBpC  iipon  hMiilb; 
P.    No.  im. 


and  that  if  such  was  hisMajest>'s  pleasure,  that  was  for  him 
a  sufficient  reason,  and  his  lordship  might  spare  the  rest. 
Ormond  lived  unmolested  for  many  years  after  thislkgitious 
attempt,  though  he  had  tho  mtsfortuoe  to  survive  the  noble* 
minded  Ossory ;  and  he  hinaalf  died,  fbll  of  yam  and 
honour,  in  the  year  1688. 

Of  bis  ntimerous  children,  the  ddeit  who  grew  to  man* 
hood  iraa  Thomas,  earl  of  OMory,  the  worthy  son  of  hueh  a 
fiither.  and  eulogised  by  Bumot  as  *a  man  oi  ^'reat  honour, 
generosity,  and  courage."  He  was  also  ^lAed  with  many 
intellectual  accomplishments;  was  equally  distingui&beii 
throughout  tbe  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  his  mdiiarv  ser\-ices 
by  f^a  and  land;  and  would  probably,  if  his  life  had  been 
sparijd,  have  proved  himielf  even  a  more  perfeet  character 
than  hisjiareiii:  but  he  diod  of  a  violent  fever  iii  IiinO,  at 
the  premature  age  of  forty-six  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  James,  second  duke  of  Ormond,  who  inherited  several 
of  tlie  genetotis  and  chivalric  qualities  of  his  hotiae,  and  took 
A  conspieuous  share  both  in  the  military  achiovenaata  and 
eivil  dissensions  of  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne.  But  when  diivan  lninBngland,ont]ieaoeession  of 
George  I.,  by  the  perweution  of  hia  potitiral  tntagotiists,  he 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Pretender;  and  hiin^  conse- 
quently attainted,  ho  sullied  his  fame  by  euga^iiii{  in  the 
seivice  of  the  national  eiieaiics  of  his  country,  and  accept- 
ing from  the  king  of  Spam  the  command  of  an  abortive 
exjiedition  for  the  iiwa-don  of  Great  Britain. 

(Carle's  I.i/fi  of  ihi>  Pule  of  Ormondi  Buraet't /ft<tory 
')/■  his-  oini  Tune  ;  Bm^raphia  Britanmea,  tuL  *Batler.*) 

OR.\ISKIRK.  [Lvnc-lshiuk] 

ORMUS.  or  more  properly  IIORMUZ.  is  au  i&luiid  at  the 
entrance  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf,  near  27"  N.  lab  and  M"  'M' 
C.  long.  It  ia  riMUt  ten  miles  from  tbe  Penrian  aoaitb  and 
about  twelve  uilaa  in  eireumfanmee.  lia  flirm  ia  nearly 
circular,  and  ita  appearance  ftom  the  sea  is  broken  and 
rugged.  It  is  a  mere  barren  rock,  without  vegetation.  Tho 
surlucc,  which  is  entirely  without  soil,  exhibits  the  biuj^uiar 
St) atillcation  of  the  island  ;  tlie  conical  shape  and  isolated 
posiltun  of  the  numerous  small  lulls  of  wliicli  the  island 
consists,  lead  the  spectulur  to  attribute  its  origin  to  volcanic 
aj^ency.  The  rop'icil  lulls  which  line  the  eastern  sliores  of 
the  island  are  covorc  d  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
base  with  an  incrustuiion  of  salt,  which  in  some  places  is  at 
transparent  as  ice.  In  otiicr  \>laees  the  surface  is  covcrod 
with  a  thin  layer  of  dusky  red-coloured  cartb,  wbieb  ovea 
its  colour  to  the  oxide  iron,  with  which  tlie  whole  anr&oo 
of  tbe  island  i«  impragnaiad.  Evan  tbe  aand  on  the  iiMi> 
ahore  ia  eompoaed  of  toa  Aneat  partldoa  of  iron,  pulvertard 
by  the  waves.  As  tbe  ialaud  contains  no  fresh-water 
spring;,  the  inbabttonts  use  the  rain-water  collected  in  se- 
veral tanks,  which  were  constructed  perliaps  some  300  years 
ago.  There  is  excellent  anchorage  on  the  uonli-eatitern 
shore,  o|ii  osiie  the  low  n.  wlieie  a  vei&el  maybe  sheltered 
from  all  w  inds  within  lialf  a  mile  of  the  shore.  The  forfrt>ss 
is  situated  about  ;ii}(J  yunis  I'rutii  the  shore,  on  a  jir.  jei-; ilig 
point  of  land,  which  is  separated  Iroin  the  island  by  a  moat. 
On  the  plain  which  stretches  from  it  to  tho  hdU,  and  ia 
about  two  mites  wide,  are  tho  ruins  of  the  once  famous  town 
of  Hormuz.  The  Imam  uf  Muskat  has  now  possession  of 
tbe  island ;  be  farms  it  from  tba  king  of  Persia,  and  baa  a 
garrison  of  1 00  men  in  the  fortress.  He  derivaa  a  ravaaue 
from  tbeaalt,  wUah  ia  eiported  in  large  quantitiea.  In 
1827,  the  number  of  inbabttonts  was  estimated  at  300,  all 
of  whom  were  employed  in  collecting  salt  or  in  fi»hing. 

The  name  of  Hurinozia  occurs  in  Arrian's  'Indica, 
where  however  it  does  not  denote  the  li^land,  but  a  town 
situated  opposite  to  it  on  the  cuittincnt  uf  Persia,  on  thu 
river  Anamis,  now  culled  Minaw,  The  name  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  island,  which,  according  toOuselcy, 
was  previously  called  Jen'in.  In  antient  times  it  seems  only 
to  have  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe 
adjacent  shores  in  timaa  of  invasion  or  civil  commotion. 
Albuquerque  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1507,  and  of 
the  town,  which  was  then  on  it,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  Arabs  who  inhabited  tho  shorOB  of  the  Gulf  from 
•kmilmg  aid  to  the  potty  sovereigns  on  Ao  eoaat  of  Malabar, 
with  whom  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  comraerco.  The 
consequences  of  this  event  were  much  more  favourablo  to 
the  Portuguese  than  Albuquerque  had  iiuiigincd.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  finding  that 
their  commerce  with  Ilimluslati  yvus  entirely  cut  off,  tho 
Portuguese  made  Ormuz  the  deposit  of  ail  kinds  of  Indian 
mtoit,  and  nanml  thaiK  aJHMis  so  woU.  that  in  a  short 
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tiiiK'  Orinuz  liec-imo  a  populous  ami  ricli  cnniiTit'ri  lal  tnwn,  I 
Tho  buildings  covcrud  a  space  three  miitis  iu  Icugih  :ili)ii<; 
tho  sca-shore,  and  two  miles  in  width.  The  to^ii  <  out-'uiL-d 
4000  houses  and  40,0(*()  inhabitants,  and  it*  coiumercial  re- 
ialions  tixtendu  l  i'vlt  .ill  I'l  isia  a.m\  Me.sopotainia  to  Bok- 
han  and  Samarkand  in  Turkistati.  Thu  Iosa  of  Ormuz  was 
OIW  of  the  flrst  signs  of  tho  dechne  uf  tho  Portuguusc  power 
in  India.  In  I6i2,  Shah  Abb4a  the  Gnat  took  it  from 
th«m,  in  vbieh  enterpriaa  be  was  auiatod  bf  tbs  English 
with  a  squadron  of  nino  sail  of  the  line.  He  oxpelledthe 
Poi  tuguese,  domoliahed  tho  town,  and  transferred  its  com- 
ineri:«s  to  Gombroon,  or  Bunder  Abbas,  on  tbo  maini^md  uf 
Persia,  nearly  opposite  to  Ormus.  Gombroon  contimad  to 
bo  ilu'  priiunMil  commercial  town  on  the  (iulf  of  I'ursia 
until  the  luiddio  of  tho  latt  century,  when  Abuubhclir  took 
its  place. 

(Ouseley's  TraveU  in  various  Countries  in  the  E'Ut,  ^  c,  i 
Kinneir**  Geographical  Memoir;  Kempthorne  'On  tho 
EutBTQ  Slums  of  tiw  Persian  Gulf,'  in  London  Geogra- 
^Meat  Jaumat,  VnL  v.;  and  Wbitelock  '  On  tho  Islands  and 
Coast  at  tha  BnUinca  of  ibe  Gulf  of  Paiaia,'  in  London 
OeoeraphietJ  Joumd,  vol.  vtit.) 

UliM",  a  ili  [>aiiiin.iit  in  tlif  northern  part  of  France, 
buundtd  oti  lliu  iiurtli  h>  tliu  depart  ini>nt  of  Calvados,  on  the 
north-east  by  that  of  Esin-,  mi  llio  t-ast  and  s  jiilli-easi  by 
that  of  Euro  et  Loir,  on  tlio  syi'tli  by  tiiuse  of  Sai  lhc  ;iiid 
M.iyenne,  and  on  tho  wu!>t  li)'  tliat  uf  Manchf.  Tlic  de- 
partment has  an  irregular  obluitg  %ur«;  the  grentiai  di- 
mension is  from  east  to  west,  from  the  nLi^bbjurlmod 
I^ngny  to  that  of  Passais  near  Domfront,  84  miles;  the 

froaiest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  from  near  La  Pert 6 
'ranal  to  tbo  contact  of  tlio  throe  departmeou  of  Orno, 
fiattba,  and  Bur«  et  Loir.  50  milw.  It  ia  oonprehundud 
botvaan  48"  lO'  and  48"  &1*  N.  lat.,  and  «*  M'  B.  and  0'  52' 
W.  long.  Ttw  area  of  tho  dcpartmont  {>  eatlmated  at  2364 
squaid  miles,  beinu  very  littlu  lc?,s  than  tlie  averafjo  area  of 
iLc  French  departments,  and  rathor  fxcfcdint;  tiio  conjoint 
area<(  of  the  English  counties  of  Kont  ami  SnrTcy.  Tliu 
po|>ulntir»n,  in  18.^1 .  wai  44  1 ,8s  1  ;  in  1  hJi,  it  was  443,0^;*, 
shiiuaiL;  un  incrca>L'  in  live  years  of  l^tiT,  ur  loss  than  lialf 
I>er  cent.,  and  giving  ibJ  ur  184  inhabitants  to  a  square 
iiiil«.  In  amount  of  population  it  is  inferior  to  cither  of 
the  above-mentioned  English  counties,  and  in  density  of 
population  very  far  below  thorn.  Alenfon,  the  capital,  is 
lOft  nilaa  in  %  direct  line  Mrei(«Niih«w«»t  of  Paris,  or 
llA  milw  by  tha  load  through  Venaillaah  Dmix,  and  Mor- 

The  department  is  traversod  in  the  direction  of  itilangth 

by  tho  mountains  whu  h  firm  tin-  prolnngatiol)  of  the  Ar- 
morioin  chain,  and  wlneh  jujjjarutc  the  basin  of  the  Loiro 
from  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  various  sroall  rivers 
that  fkiw  into  tho  KnjjUsh  Channel.  Tho  western  side  of 
the  department  i?,  ocrupieii  liy  the  primitive  and  other  rocks 
which  undetlio  the  coal-measures.  Coal  i»  not  found,  at 
laaatnot  worked  The  valleys  of  tho  Sarthe  and  Urne  are 
chiclly  occupied  by  tho  fonnatioiis  which  intervone  botweeti 
the  chalk  and  the  naw  iad-fand»tonc ;  and  tho  MSlern  side 
of  tbo  departmont  it  oivannfoad  by  the  chalk  which  eueiroloa 
die  Paria  baain.  Minea  inin  and  manoanaM  an  worked 
in  aevwral  plare* :  gold  was  oiiflo  fi>uod»  bat  tho  working  of 
tho  mine  has  been  long  given  op.  Granite  of  a  fine  f^rain/ 
limest  ii)-'.  frfesioMc,  uhite  and  i>roy  marl,  kaolin  for  porce- 
lain and  flay  lur  earthenwari',  sand  ot'  various  kinds  suited 
for  gta^*  work-i,  anil  llie  orvhtal*  (jf  qviariz  known  ua  iho 
Alcn^oii  duunoiids,  aie  dup.  Thttfti  arc  bcvtral  luedit'iiial 
spring«,  the  nio>,t  iin|)ori^nt  of  which  are  those  of  Bagnoloa 
near  Juvigny,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Dumfrunt.  There 
are  twelve  iron-works  in  the  department,  in  which  arc  ten 
fumaroB  for  smelting  piff-ifoa,  and  thirtf  forna  for  pro- 
dttoing  wroueht-iron.  Cbaieoal  la  ainoil  aBunaifaly  em- 
floiraa  aa  Amh  in  tbaao  worki» 

There  ate  no  naTigaUe  riveia  In  the  daparlmotlt  The 
Mayenne  has  its  ttouroo  and  some  port  of  ita  ooniw.  just 
within  tho  soulhurn  border;  and  the  V<«,  the  Varennc 
(with  its  feeder  the  Egrnnie),  and  the  HariVie,  fribuiarics  of 
the  Mayenne,  also  rise  in  tlie  department,  in  or  upon  the 
border  of  which  the  Sarthe  lias  the  flr^t  35  miU  ii  of  it^* 
course.  The  Huinc,  a  tributary  of  the  Sai  the,  and  ilie  Ojin- 
meauche  and  the  Mcme,  fewleis  of  tho  Hviine,  rise  it;  this 
department,  and  water  its  casliirn  part,  i  ho  Mayenne  and 
ita  tributaries  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Loire.  Ttic  Eure, 
dM  Iton*  tha  iUUe»  the  Channtoon«b  and  the  Gniil,  all 
iMWMif  t9tlwi7ilittortiitS«tai%iii8«atlw 


•tide  of  tho  department.  The  Ome  rixos  near  S^cz,  and 
llowH  nearly  40  miles  bcf^n'  it  quit»  the  department :  its  Iri- 
butaries,  the  Tliouaiic,  the  Ure,  the  Canec,  the  U don,  the 
Rouvre,  and  the  Nisireau,  and  the  Vcrc,  a  feeder  of  live 
Noireait,  bulon^'  to  ilits  doimrtiiieiit.  Tlic  Dives  and  tlie 
Toueques,  with  its  feeder  the  Vie,  ri«>o  in  the  department. 
The  Orne,  the  Diveit,  and  tba  Toueques  flow  into  the  Eng. 
li«h  Channel.  There  an  no  nai^bU  oanala,  and  the  de> 
partment  ia  entirely  deatitate  of  internal  naTignlion. 

Theio  are  eight  Routes  Royales,  or  goverotnont  loadt, 
having  an  uggruKato  length  of  20 1  milea,  viz.  85  in  good 
repair,  1 13  out  i  f  re[  air,  and  6  uiUini->hcd.  The  nrinci]  ;d 
lodd  is  that  from  I'acis  to  Renins  and  Brest,  whicli  enters 
the  department  on  the  eavt  ^ide,  and  |>a&6es  through  Tou- 
rouvro,  Moriagno,  Lo  Mele,  and  Aien^on,  about  Iv!  miles 
beyond  which  it  <^uits  tho  department.  Roads  lead  from 
Alen^on  in  one  direction  to  Le  Mans,  in  the  department  of 
Sarthe;  in  another,  by  S^i  and  Gac£  to  Rouen,  in  the 
department  of  Seitio  Itifi^ieura,  with  a  branch  from  it  at 
S4z  by  Argentan  to  Falaice  and  Caen,  in  the  department 
of  Calvados.  A  road  ftom  Caen  to  MavawM  and  Laval 
(Mayenne)  passes  through  Flers  and  Domfront.  in  the 
western  aide  of  the  deparimenl ;  and  a  road  from  Piri^  to 
Alcii^on  by  Chartres  and  N>i{4'^'"'  l'^'l^'J'f"i*  tEure  cl  L.>u') 
passes  through  Belleiuc  in  iiie  ^outn-ca*tern  corner.  The 
Routes  Di'parteineiitales,  or  departmental  roads,  have  an 
aggregate  iciiytli  of  294  miles,  viz.  Ib3  in  repair,  f.  ont 
repair,  and  lUii  unflni&hcd.  The  bye-road«  and  patha  have 
an  aggrogate  length  of  above  460U  miles. 

The  climate  is  temperate :  westerlv  winds  are  predomi- 
nant, and  bring  with  ibetn  uists  and  rain.  Agriculture  is 
in  a  bachwatd  conditioii,  the  eultivalora  clinging  to  old 
usages  with  oonndmble  tcmeiqr.  Tha  whole  auilboa  of 
the  department  is  estimated  at  more  than  1,500,000  aciei^ 
of  which  about  800,000  acres,  or  above  half,  ar«  under  the 
plough.  The  pnnc.pal  grain  cultivated  is  oats,  the  )iroduco 
of  which  exceeds  the  average  produce  of  I  runce  in  the  \n-> 
port  ion  of  )  to  I.  In  wheat  and  barley  tho  prodaee  ii 
below  tlie  average  of  France,  in  rye  and  maslin,  or  milled 
com,  Considerably  below,  and  in  ]>otaloes  still  more  so;  but 
in  buckwheat  the  preponderance  ia  proporlioaately  alniost 
as  great  as  in  oaU.  About  S8i080aciM  ate  oocu^iedaa 
orchards  and  gardens :  the  gtotvUl  of  api  <les  for  cider  ia  my 
great,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  wnat  it  wai>  befove  the 
Revolution.  Aa  no  wine  ta  grown,  cidor  is  the  cotnmoa 
drink,  and  in  abundant  years  a  portion  of  it  ia  distilled  into 
brandy.  Pulse,  hemp,  and  llax  are  raised ;  pUima  are 
grown  in  considerable  quantity  ;  and  some  bcct-root  for  the 
manufacture  of  Mii;ar.  'i  (utl'  ave  about  .500,000  acres  of 
meadow  land,  and  Iieuths  and  op'  II  pasiuu^grouiids  to  the 
extent  of  -l5,t;iJU  acres.  The  nu  .ulovsi,  especially  in  the 
valteyii  of  tbo  Toueques  and  thu  Vie,  produce  abundance  of 
grass,  and  furnish  food  for  tho  horses  and  horned  cattle,  in 
tbe  number  of  which  this  department  is  pre-«minent.  The 
horaea  are  of  the  best  Norman  breed,  and  the  horneil  cattle 
are  genendly  of  good  breed.  Tbe  butter  and  cheeae,  «• 
•f  Vimoutiai^  which  is  in  good  repute,  are 


oept  the  (  

of  infiarioir  qndiiy.  The  aaian  Ibr  Ikttening  are' brought 
flrom  the  deMrttnenta  of  La  Vend&s,  Deuit  Sevres,  and 

Mayenno :  the  flnobt  beasts  are  sent  to  Voissy  (Seine  ct 
Oise)  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  The  number  of  sncep  rather 
e\>  eeds  tlie  ineiaj^e  of  V'lance.  but  the  bn  id  and  niaint,i'- 
iU4snl  have  boeii  Verv  iiuudi  iie.;leLted  :  I'lddnit;  llu-iu  i^  li;i;e 
practised.  The  introdiiriion  oi'  thf  Mennos  .ii,d  the  eu^s- 
ing  of  tho  breed  with  theui  have  ledtu  some  impr  >\e:u«nl». 
Swine  aro  numerous,  and  nro  almost  entirely  destined  fur 
thu  supply  of  Paris.  In  the  arrondissement  uf  Argcnlai^ 
pouliry,  esneeially  geeae.  aro  much  attended  to.  and  their 
tlttsh  and  their  quiUa  and  Isatbeia  Ibm  important  arliclea 
of  produea.  Ima  are  kaint  There  are  about  180,000  aorea 
of  woodland.  Sndl  game  aro  tolerably  abundant;  tha 
parlritlges  of  Domfront  aro  in  high  repute.  The  rivers 
abound  with  fish. 

Tbe  department  is  divided  into  fuur  nrruiidu^uuieuis  at 
Ml0WB>~ 

aa.  I'uiiuiittioa.  Cvtu- 

MUm.  183t.  maaca, 

Alencon         S.       400  7.1, 1 9*^     7J,443  9A 

Argcnun  N.  7-23  \n.1>:>i  11.1.233  190 
Domfront      W.      482         )2.VJ48    131,745  94 

MertfgM     £•     '^9       i:o,7su   iiG,267  ijj 

441,68)  441,68s  ft34 
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There  are  thirty-six  cantons  or  diltricta,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

The  arrundimemeat  of  Aleaeon  cod  taint  Uw  towns  of 
Akn^on  (posQlation,  In  ISSU  1M48  Ibr  the  town  itself,  or 
14,QI'J  for  the  whole  ooramune:  in  lS3r>,  13,914  for  tho 
eommune  [Alen^on]  and  Le  MCle,  on  the  Sarthe  ;  86ez 
(population  3i575  for  the  h)\\n,  j'MO  Cur  the  whole  com- 
mune), on  the  Onie;  Cari-mi'^es,  mi  the  Utlon,  a  feeder  of 
theOriie;  ;i:id  E^sev,  beUscLti  Mi^lc  and  Sf'ez.  S''e/,, 
probnbly  the  cui^ilal  of  the  Saii,  an  aniient  Celtic  people, 
>va<  of  intiro  imiiortanr-e  in  the  ninth  reiitury  (when  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normana)  than  it  is  at  pres>t;ni.  In  thu^ub- 
se(|uent  centuries  it  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  »f  Franco 
with  the  dukes  of  Norrnnndie  mid  tho  English.  Its  prin- 
flipal  edifice  is  the  cathti>Iral.  a  Gothic  building  of  tho  twelAh 
oeotuqr,  adomad  with  soulptuia  and  pointiDiu-  The 
toWDNDMi  ifB  angaged  in  thenanufiiiatnra  of  amhrmdered 
noalio  nod  other  cotton  goods.  There  ar»  a  college  and  an 
agricultural  society.  Uliarlotte  Corday  was  born  at  S^ez, 
Lo  MSle  is  a  tulerahly  liainl^ome  tnwii  uf  one  street  alung 
the  road  from  Pans  to  Alein-on  ami  Rennes.  The  iiilia- 
bitants  amount  to  about  l  jdii.  At  Ca rr unices  the  nuiDUflM)- 
turo  of  an  etnbruidtjieii  inuslm  is  earned  on. 

In  the  arr>inihs*ementof  Argentan  are — Argcntan  (popu- 
lation, in  is31.  for  the  town,  or  G147  for  tho  wl>ule 
coramuno;  in  1836,  5772  for  the  coininunu)  [Argkntan] 
andEcouche,  on  IheOrne  ;  Grsiml  Moriree,  on  iheThouaiio, 
a  feeder  of  theOriie;  Briuuze,  near  the  Rouvro.  another 
fteder  of  the  Orne;  Raoea,  between  the  Xhouane  and  the 
nnum;  BxiiuM»  C1i«niboia»  and  Ihui.  on  the  Divee; 
viaMmtiei%  on  the  Vie ;  Merlcratilt.  GaOB.  and  Le  Sap,  on 
dr  near  the  Toucqucs ;  and  Echauffbu,  St.  Evroult,  and  La 
Fertf  Frenel,  on  or  near  the  Cliareiitonne.  Viinoutiers  is 
the  eenlre  of  a  district  in  which  '20, out)  persons  are  enrragcJ 
in  the  maiuifactiire  uf  stout  bleaeheJ  linens.  There  are 
several  lanyards  m  the  luwn,  winch  h;v4  a  popuUtion  of 
about  37uO.  TIiu  village  of  Sauit(!  Iloiionno  deGuiUaumc, 
west  of  Argentan,  ha»  a  population  of  'Hiuo,  who  are  engaged 
in  cjuarrying  and  working  granite;  und  at  Lo  Pin,  near 
Argentan,  is  an  extensive  establishment  for  imiwonog  the 
iNMd  of  horses.  Before  the  Revolution,  this  eateUiibllient 
vaa  maiuloined  in  great  extent  and  oompIeiaaeM,  and  per- 
•ona  resorted  to  it  noro  aU  enrta  of  Raoei^  and  mm  Eng- 
land, Spain,  Germany,  and  ItaiT,  to  pui^aN  aaddto-hocaea 
or  bunten.  It  was  auppreased  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Revolution,  hut  its  suppression  led  to  a  great  detjeneracy  in 
tho  horses  of  Nuimaudie,  and  it  was  ro-eitabiisLnid  during 
tho  consular  government. 

In  the  arrondissument  of  Domfiront  are — Domfront  (popu- 
latiun,  in  1.011  for  the  town,  or  ls73  for  the  whole 

coinmune ;  in  IHM,  2417  for  the  commune)  and  St.  Gervais, 
on  tho  Vareniic;  Zonlay,  on  the  Egrame;  Flcrs  (popula- 
tion 1046  town,  43GB  whole  cumniune),  on  a  brnneh  of  the 
Verc;  Tinchebray  (population  32C4  town,  34U  whole  corn- 
man*),  on  the  Nnireau;  La  Corueille,  near  the  Rouvre; 
Coarlene  and  Juvi^ay-suas-Andaine^  on  or  near  the 
Mnyanne^  and  La  Ferte  Mace  (population  tlSS  tovn» 
4613  whole  contmuneX  on  a  bisneh  of  ttie  aame  river. 
Dorafront  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  8tc«p  rock,  through 
a  cluA  in  which,  200  feet  deep,  the  river  Varonnc  tlows. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  coarse  linen^  and  oilier  woven 
fabrics.  At  Flers  and  La  Fert^  Maec  outtau  goods  are 
woven,  and  at  the  latter  box-wixnl  snuff-boxes  are  made. 
There  are  iroii-wyrks  and  puper-iniUs  at  Tinchebray,  wliich 
has  some  historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  which 
transferred  the  duchy  of  Normandie  fiom  Robert*  eldest 
aon  of  William  the  Con(iuen<r,  to  bis  youDger hcolliar  and 
eotnpetitor  Henry  L  of  £neland. 

I II  the  ammdiiaeinentof  Hortagne  are— Uortagne  (popu- 
latioD.  in  1881, 4748  town,  5168  whole  comnrane}  in  1838, 
5698  eommune),  near  the  head  of  the  Comtneattohe ;  Ton- 
ruuvre,  near  the  bank  of  the  same  river,  and  Longny  on 
one  of  its  feeders;  Mauvea  and  R^malard  or  Regmalnrd, 
on  tho  Iluine;  Ikllomc  (population  3264  town,  3413  wli  11 
ctmuaune),  ou  the  MCmf,  a  feeder  of  tho  Huine;  Moulin  , - 
la-Marche,  near  the  head  of  llie  S  irlhe  ;  and  L'Aiyli'  (popu- 
lation 4712  town,  5412  wliole  coi^itnune),  on  tho  Rille. 
Mortagnc  is  on  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slope  of  a  liiil, 
the  height  of  w  bstli  has  been  estimated  (but  probably  with 
esagigera  tion )  at  1 OOO  feet.  It  il  walled,  and  entered  by  five 
gates,  adjacent  to  which  are  as  many  suburbs.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  of  considerable  length  and  of  a  good  widtn ;  it 
rans  along  the  nod  frora  fkria  to  Breet,  and  near  its  weatecn 


end  is  the  parade,  tho  principal  open  spaoe  in  tho  town 
Mortagne  is  the  residence  of  many  genteel  families,  and 
abounds  with  mansions  and  |^d  houses,  which,  together 
with  the  length  and  width  of  its  prmcipal  street,  lead 
vcUers  to  think  it  of  greater  extent  and  importanoa  than 
it  really  is.  The  nnnierons  efao|ia  are  well  ftamkihed, 
and  with  articles  of  luxury  or  conTonienoe  not  commotily 
kept  ill  towns  of  the  same  size ;  with  these  articles  it  sup- 
jilii  s  places  largt-r  than  itself  The  gn  at  want  uf  tlie  town 
IS  of  water.  It  is  supplied  from  fuuiitains  at  the  loot  of  the 
lull,  fruiu  whence  1  lie  water  is  carrie<i  und  s-dd  to  the  in- 
Imbilania.  The  pruiripal  churfh  i«  in  a  conunamliTip  situa- 
tion: it  is  of  Gothic  an  bitecUne,  and  it^  massive  tower, 
surmounted  with  'a  quadiuuguiar  dome,'  forms  a  striking 
object  at  a  distance.  There  is  an  hospital  or  almshouse, 
with  a  pleasant  garden  atlachod;  but  has  not  (unhn* 
lately  established)  either  a  theatre  or  public  walk.  There 
are  lome  linen  and  ootton  maauAetures;  the  linens  ara 
suited  fbr  exportation  to  the  egifainiea.  There  are  two 
Weekly  markets,  and  several  yearly  feirs,  two  of  them 
considerable  horse-fairs.  Morta^ne  was  antiently  the  capital 
of  the  proviiicG  of  Le  Pcrciif,  ami  a  place  of  strength  ;  it 
suffered  much  in  several  wws,  and  in  the  w.ir  <>{  tho 
Lcak'ue  was  pilluu'ed  liyone  part)  or  the  oilu-r  (\wiit)-tni( 
tiiuos  m  less  ihaii  four  years.  A  few  miles  from  MorUgiiu 
is  a  Tiappist  convent,  re-ostablislu  d  with  additional  aus- 
terities since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  At  Tuu- 
rouvre,  which  has  about  150U  to  2000  inhabitants,  are  iron 
and  glass  works:  at  Longny,  which  has  about  2500  to  3000 
inhabitants,  there  are  iron-works,  and  trade  is  carried  oft 
in  catUa  anud  horses.  R^malard  or  Regmalaid,  with  aboat 
1708  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  it  the  seat  at  m 
small  trade  in  liorop  and  hides.  BellCme  is  on  a  hill:  it 
consists  of  one  principal  street  along  the  road  from  Cbarlres 
und  NuKcnt  loAlentjon.  Ilwas  formerly  a  place  of  strength, 
and  sustained  several  sie^;es.  The  inhabitants  mannf.icf.iio 
some  table  and  other  linens,  c<itlun  ^oljds,  and  paper;  and 
trade  in  aKriculttiral  protltu'e,  and  m  wihkI  (jbiained  from 
the  forest  of  llelleme,  one  of  the  best  m  France  for  tlie  fine 
tre^  which  it  produc^es,  though  not  uf  great  extent.  At 
Moulins-la-Marclie  fire-arms  are  manufactured.  L'Aigle 
is  pleasantly  situatmi  on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  a  ditch.  It  ia  probidU|y  the  busiest 
mannlhetiuing  town  in  the  denurtnent.  The  pins  and 
knitting  and  tewing  needles  maoe  here  are  known  all  over 
France ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  curtain-rings,  iron,  steel, 
steel  and  copper  wire,  wires  for  pianos,  and  other  sranll 
hardware.s  arc  made.  Stockings,  hats,  laces,  tapes,  woolli  ii 
and  lim  n  fabrics,  leather,  and  paper  are  also  manufaeiure  1. 
There  are  the  ) early  fairs. 
Tlic  i-opulalion  of  the  towns,  when  acrni-ately  j;i\  eii,  in 

from  the  ei  iisusof  1831  ;  and,  when  not  otherwise  s])e(.ifu  d, 
is  that  of  the  whole  commune;  when  given  approximately, 
it  is  from  Dtilauro's  Enviroru  de  Airis  (a.d.  1828),  « 
Vaysse  de  Villiers's  Uineraire  Detcriptif  (1821-1822). 

The  principal  manufactures  in  the  department  are  tboia 
of  iion  and  hardwares  in  the  anondiaaameata  of  Morlagne 
and  Argentan ;  lace^  Hneaa,  and  eottonain  thoae  of  Alaafon 
and  Domfiront }  hainfailli,  pottery,  glass,  paper,  and  leather. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  every  year  to  tbe  neighbour- 
ing deparinieiils  to  follow  their  business  as  stone-cutters, 
liemp-conibers,  pardutltirs,  hawkers  of  haircloth,  &C.  This 
eusitnii  of  mif^ratiun  has  diminished  since  the  RevoUilion. 

Tiie  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  .S»ez.  tlic  bishop 
of  which  is  a  suftVai,'an  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  It 
is  in  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  Cour  Koyule  and  the  Acad6(Die 
Universitaire  of  Caen ;  and  in  tbe  fourteenth  military  dtvi" 
sion,  of  which  Rouen  is  the  head-quarters.  It  returns  aeVBB 
members  to  tbe  Cbambar  of  Deputies.  In  rospeet  irf  edll> 
cation  it  ia  above  tbe  avanca  «f  Fnaee;  of  the  young  omb 
enrolled  in  the  militaiy  oenM  trf  MS8-S9, 48  in  erery  108 
could  read  and  wtita. 

At  tite  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  this  part  of  Franco 
«a.i  included  ohielly  in  tho  territory  of  the  Saii  (who  wc-re 
probalily  the  Essui  of  ('rosar;,  but  poctiQus  of  it  appear  tu 
lia\e  been  included  in  the  rospeclive  territories  of  the  Baio- 
casses,  the  Vulucasscs,  the  l^cxovii,  the  Aulorci-Eburovices, 
tiie  (Jjrnutes.  the  Aulerci-Cenoniani,  and  the  Diabliiites. 
These  were  all  Celtic  nations,  and  were  comprehended  in 
tho  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secuiida,  except  the 
last  three,  who  were  included,  the  Aulerci-Cenoroani  and 
the  Diablcntes  in  Lugdunensis  Tcrtia,  and  the  Carnutes  in 
Lugdunensis  Quarta.  Xhe  only  anlieat  town  known  to 
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liave  existed  wilbia  ita  boundary  was  Saii,  now  Stmt,  Some 
Koman  Antiquities  have  been  found  ;  atnong  thum  are  some 
inseriptians  near  a  mineral  spring  in  the  forest  of  BellCmo. 
In  the  niddie  ages  this  oistnot  constituted  Lb  Fays 
d'Houlme  and  La  Campogno  d'Alenfen;  it  «1m  formod 
part  of  Lfs  Pars  de  la  Campagne,  d'Ouebe.  de  Licnvin,  and 
Ac  Buccagc,  ail  in  Normandle.  The  amndissotnont  of 
Monlaf;iii.-  f)rnic'il  y.irl  llu"  cuuiity  of  Pc'rclie.  The 
Country  siitTorLd  wucK  from  the  wars  of  ihc  Norroana  and 
the  Enuli^li  lu  Franco^  and  fitom  tbe  raligkinB  van  of  tlie 
sixtceiilh  century. 

ORNITIIICIINITES.  Professor  Hitrhr  .ck^  name  for 
the  footoiarks  of  birds  ira|]rc<^&cd  on  the  »nrrace  of  isand- 
Mone  in  titc  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  [GRALLATnRRs, 
toI.  Xt.i  p.  .145  ]  Tho  fallowing  will  be  read  wilb  interest 
as  being  conneeird  v'nh  this  subject: — 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  I.An<]iiti 
on  the  15th  May,  I8S5.  Dr.  Manlell  statad  that  soon  afu  i 
bis  attention  was  directed  to  the  fossils  of  tiia  Wcalden,  he 
discovered  in  the  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest  several  slender 
bones,  wliidi.  from  their  close  rc-Liii'il  nice  to  the  tanso- 
metalarsul  bones  of  certJiiii  Clrai!,r.  or  il'aderx.  he  was 
induct'ii  I'l  refer  tit  Birds.  TiiL- cunectnessof  tins  Dini.i  in 
was  atlt!rwur<l*  doubted,  in  coix'.iiii^'nce  of  thu  wj-talkd 
bones  of  birds  found  at  Sti.u< -ruM  bi'in;;  ascertained  to  be 
the  osseous  remains  of  I'lt-ioduclyles.  iSubscquenlly  how- 
ever Dr.  Mantel!  diiicovcred  specimens  of  a  more  decided 
ebaraclcr,  and  submitted  them  to  Baron  Cuvier  during  hid 
taat  visit  to  England  ;  and  that  distm^uii^hcd  zooloscist  pro- 
nounced them  to  have  belonf^  to  a  Wader,  probably  a 
tpeeJea  of  Ardat.  ]>oubla  wetn,  notwithstanding,  still  en- 
tertained, not  only  whether  these  remains  did  mlly  belong 
to  any  of  the  Ardeider,  but  whether  they  were  relwrible  to 
Birds  at  all.  Tin;  sin'citin-iis  luivm'.'  been  placed  by  Dr. 
Manlell  iti  tho  IkuhIs  oC  l'r<ii'ossiir  0\ve:i,  that  ;ieu!t'  com- 
parative ati;itiiiiii.,t  jHuari'il  r\iu  one  butie  iis  !ia\ing  ini- 
douhtedly  belonged  to  a  Wader.  Thw  I'ossil  lie  Hprlarcd  to 
be  the  distal  extremity  of  a  left  tarso-metatarsal  binn-,  nn(l 
it  presented  tlie  articular  surface,  or  place  of  attachment,  nf 
the  posterior  or  opposable  toe.  Other  specimens  of  Uhir 
hones  were  conceived  by  the  proff  n^or  to  have  belonged  to 
a  luorc  erpctoid  form  of  bird  ili  in  i>  now  known. 

Tbia  examination  conflrms  Dr.  Manlell't  nrevious  views 
af  the  oxisteDoa  of  tho  lemains  of  birds  below  tha  chalk, 
and  the  (bssils  described  hy  hhn  ate  the  oldest  remaim  of 
the  class  at  pn>sent  discovered.  ((»«o/.  iVor.,  vol.  ii.;  Oeot. 
Trans.,  vol.  v.,  Jiul  series.) 

ORNITIIUCE'PHALUS.  Sommeruig  s  name  for  the 
extinct  Saurian  fiinnterOMdAiervdlae^Jm  by  Cuvier.  [Pte- 

»0!>ACTVLK.] 

ORM  THO'LOGY.  the  science  which  tcaihes  the  luitunil 
History  and  arraHgement  of  binls.  The  term  is  derived 
ftroni  the  Greek  words  'Opwc,  *  ornis,'  a  bird,  and  Xoyoc, 
'  lo;<os,'  a  discourse ;  signifying  liletaUy  '  a  discourse  upon 
hirtls.'    [Birds  J 

ORNirrUOPUS,  »  a  gentM  of  email  pxpilbMiaeeous 
annual  plants,  firand  in  pesturea  and  wild  j^aeea  iit  Europe. 
They  are  ehaiasleriaed,  amoarotliar  thmgs,  hy  a  duster  of 
curved  pods  which  Bti«  Jeintea  sotnethfaig  liho  abiid's  tec, 
on  which  ncrotitit  they  are  called  bird's-foot  trefoil.  The 
species  found  in  this  country  is  a  plant  from  two  to  s-ix 
inches  high,  «ii!>  pinnated  leaves  iind  small  "hite  flower* 
ttuiped  with  red.  !i  I  id  !.■>  of  ao  etoiiomical  imp>jrtance;  but 
in  Portugal  occurs  the  O.  gativti*.  an  annual  growing  a^ 
much  as  two  or  three  feet  high,  Ivith  stems  as  succulent  and 
nutritious  as  those  of  vetches  or  lucerne,  and  cultivatetl  in 
that  country  as  food  for  cattle  under  the  name  of  Serra- 
ditta.  It  succeeds  in  blowing  sand,  and  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing an  abundant  produce  in  the  pooreit  aoila.  Tha  irritar 
of  this  note  funneriy  saw  it  grown  to  torn  iUiCBBt  in  the 
■andy  Und  ahoat  Thetfbrd.  and  the  crop  of  herbage  at  that 
time  was  meet  abundant ;  it  doM  not  however  seem  to  have 
bcon  in'r  irluce'l  in'o  penernl  cultivation. 

URNH  H(  lKHV^■C^US.  BlumcnUach's  name  for  that 
oxtracirdmary  (pmdrupedal  fbrm.  The  Duckbill,  DuchhiH''d 
Pffihtput,  PldSypm  attaituus  of  Shaw;  MedlmTficn^,  Tata- 
bri-  t,  and  (according  to  the  French)  Mnu/lfng'mfr  ,,f  the 
natives  of  Now  South  Wales;  IVater-mole  of  tho  English 
olonists. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  this  animal  was 
lint  sent  from  New  Holland  to  this  country^  it  was  received 
bv  loolegiats  with  oautioD  amounting  to  auapiekm.  The 
•dtpikirhwk,  wbich«eeu|iiedt]i*  vnuu  phwaoftbe  mouth, 


startled  the  observer  when  it  appeared  as  the  organ  «f  a 
hairy  quadruped  ;  nor  was  it  till  one  or  two  more  specimens 
arrived  (from  Governor  Hunter,  we  believe^  and  addreaied 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  that  naturalista  wen  ready  to  iJkm 
that  tbia  beak  waa  natniatly  attached  to  the  body. 

Upona  ibrm  to  anomial  conjecture  was  busy,  more  tape- 
ninlly  as  to  that  part  of  its  organization  relating  to  repnn 
diiclion.  Was  it  oviparDUs  i>r  \  ivjparous  ?  Did  it  suckle  its 
young  i'  Thefic  weic  qucstioua  cyiistaully  asked,  and  an- 
swered as  such  questions  generally  will  be,  in  the  ab>eiir3 
of  autopsy  and  direct  experiment,  with  considerable  tart  uiirl 
learmuf,' by  the  supporters  of  the  different  theories,  but  wiili 
no  satisfactory  result.  Evidence  however  gradually  came 
in,  and  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  capable  of 
using  it ;  and  we  now  know,  principally  by  the  enlightened 
labours  of  Professor  Owen,  that  tho  OratlAof^MCmtl  is  an 
ovi'vn  [parous  animal,  that  it  sucklea  ita  yomut  and  tbatila 
I  roper  place  ia  among  the  Monotremafa,  or  Moiiotivmaa.  a 
group  to  which  nn  animal  hitherto  discovered  belongs,  ex> 
cepting  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  and 
Ecfiidm.    [Echidna;  MoNornKMKS  ] 

Both  lhe^L•  (onus  ap[  ear  to  }i:i\  e  bet-ii  first  presented  to 
till-  publu-  h\  Dr.  Shaw :— A'r/j ;(//»!  under  the  appellation 
ul'  Myrtn'-r<ij>h^ii;a  ly-ii/trit't ;  and  the  Duck-billed  animal 
under  the  name  of  Plalijj.iiK  ariittinus.  This  was  at  the 
clo^c  of  the  cighteeiish  cctiiury:  at  tho  commencement  of 
the  present,  Blumenbach  described  the  latter  form  more 
at  large  under  thetitle of  Omithorhynchus ;  and  Mr.  Home 
(afterwards  Sir  Bveiard)  gave  an  account  of  some  anatomical 
paeuliarilies  connected  with  the  liead  and  beak,  in  fkiL 
Trms.  (1800).  Sir  Bveiaid'e  aubsequent  papera  on  the 
anatomy  of  Eekidiia  and  Omitho^yndtm  (fkiL  ThOM^ 
I80'2)  went  more  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  disclosednu* 
morous  aflinitiea  between  two  forms  difTerinj;  much  in  ex- 
ternal appearance.  He  therefore  grouperl  them  bath  under 
the  same  generic  name;  and  at  the  sanie  lime  expressed 
ins  opinion  that  tlio  f^cncral ive  jiroeess  differed  csjiifiupnibly 
from  that  of  tho  true  Mammalia,  restni^;  that  opinion  on 
the  pi't  iiliariiies  of  tlie  organs  destined  fur  rcproductioo, 
and  on  the  a^ence  of  nippM  in  both q^eeiaa^ aspecially  at 


GoofTmy  St.  Htlairewainot  tardyinadopUngtho  opinion 
of  Sir  Everard.  Ha  eaiutitiilied  a  saw  oraar  tat  tbeaa 
strange  forms,  and  a  hasty  diaiaekion  having  led  lihn  ta 

conclude  that  the  genital  products  of  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  the  urine  and  fseces,  had  their  issue  by  a  common  out- 
let, he  j;a\e  to  that  order  tho  nomc  of  Manotremet.  His 
inferenceb  were,  that  both  inamniary  ^;hinds  and  nipples 
"ere  wanting, and  certain  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  e;:gs 
of  (he  Omithurhynchut,*  strongthcniog  his  belief  in  the 
oviparous  character  of  the  JAtMlrimw*.  ba  aepanledthat 
order  from  the  Mammalia, 

A  penetrating  mind  like  Cnvin^a  eould  hardly  fail  of  bc- 
iiig  particularly  attracted  hy  thM»  anomalous  form*.  The 
JlyrwwcBp/^gg  aculeata  of  Shaw  was  loonninowed  by  the 
great  and  acuta  Fiiiieh  loolflBiat  ftvm  th«  Irua  Ant-tattn 
(among  which  its  lint  deacrllierB,  deerived  by  external  ap- 
pearances, had  placed  it),  and  separated  under  the  name  of 
l->hidna,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  Following  out  the 
anatomy  of  that  form  as  well  as  of  (Ji  uithorhynchus,  he  saw 
their  mutual  relations,  and  adopted  Geofiroys group  and 
name,  l)ut  did  HOt  axdudo  the  tribe  or  Amily  froB  tha 
Mfunmalia. 

The  opinions  of  Geoffroy  were  strenuously  oppoced  by 
Okcn  and  De  Blainville.  The  former  even  conjectured 
that  the  mammary  glands  would  be  found  in  the  cloaca, 
Tlio  latton  in  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  place  whioh 
EdiUkia  Md  QrnUharkm^iu  ought  to  occupy  in  tba  aya> 
tem,  efltpwMe^  his  nmadence  that  the  mammary  glands 
would  be  ultimately  detected,  and  his  opinion  that  the 
animals  themselves  approached  clovely  to  the  Mar,m}riatt\r. 

We  nowarriv.,'  at  a  period  when  the  thick  darkness  \\  luch 
overshadowed  this  intercstin;;  subject  began  to  ho  dispelled 
liy  the  lit^ht  derivwl  from  u  further  .supply  of  subjcM-Ls  ami 
consequent  anatomical  invcstipatimi.  Profe.stor  Mcrk<  1 
(IH2<,  I82f>)  determined  the  c.Mstcnce  of  iho  niaramary 
glands,  and  showed,  particularly  in  his  work  of  the  Ut- 
ter dnto  (Monograph  on  OrmtAorhynchut  poradoam*}, 
that  they  were  largely  developed  in  tha  Imala.  Tbeir 
situation,  sise.  fonn*  and  lobular  oampasitifm  are  aeenrmtelT 
described.  He  wis  not  abia  to  injeet  the  gland*  Md  did 

•  U-U«r  of  Mr.  I!m.'LblB.naii>..'  ml.  xiU.t  Jf*M.*|iM«lM|.»IV,|  a«d 
of  I'nidiNui  (iraut..  An*,  it*  8*.  fitU.,  ism,  xrui. 
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not  accurately  know  the  exact  termination  of  the  lUjots,  Lut 
ho  noticed  cersain  small  eminences  in  the  midillc  of  the 
veola,  and  announced  that  ihoy  wlto  witlioai  ilmbt  iht- 
«hket  of  those  duett.  So  far  Meckel  satufacbinly  proved 
tlM  celationship  of  the  Ornilhorht/nehtis  to  the  Mammalia 
te  gmeral,  but  his  reasoning  led  him  to  conclutioos  unfa* 
vonnble  to  the  identity  of  their  mode  of  reproduction.  He 
argued  that  the  diffeNnoe  between  th«  produetian  of  living 
youni;  and  of  egrs  is  in  reality  v«ry  eiiniU  and  iwt  e«en- 
tial,  that  birds  have  occasionally  hatehod  the  eggs  within 
the  body,  and,  in  effect,  given  birth  to  a  living  chick ;  con- 
cludmc  tliat  as  the  generation  of  tho  Marsupialici  <  lo>uly 
rasemliles  the  oviparuU4  mudc.  it  highly  proUablu  thai 
the  method  of  generation  of  tht'  Ornithorhynchut.  which 
approaches  still  nearer  to  birds  ami  rcptiloi,  might  be  ntialo- 
gouH  in  proportion. 

Tbs  dear  and  authentic  demonstrations  of  Meckei  were 
not  anllieient  however  to  dispel  the  doubtn  which  still  hun^ 
vm  the  aubject  in  the  minds  of  some.  It  is  hard  to  »on]t' 
natures  to  give  up  preconceived  opinions,  and  M.  Ge<if 
ftoy  St.  Hilaire,  who  had  mlwMiiMnUy  diaaeatad  a  female 
Ormthwhynehtu,  stoutly  (wmbated*  tne  endeneea  addoeed 
by  Meckel  of  the  raamrairt.Moiis  nature  of  tlie  animai,  and 
broujfht  ibo  whole  of  his  acuinen  to  bear  on  tho  inferences 
of  the  lattur,  in  his  atlompt  to  invalidate  Ihera.  He  dented 
that  thi!  Ruhcutaneous  glntids  pointed  out  by  Meckel  were 
mainiiiarv.  uri^mg  (hat  iht-y  had  hoik-  of  (lif  c  harui-tirs  of 
a  true  mammary  gland — that  Ut;  had  eoiupurcil  iln  ni  with 
the  same  parts  in  tho  human  subject  and  in  tlu<  iMaiNupials, 
and  that  their  iaxtarewas  totally  different— that  they  con- 
ritled  of  a  multitnde  ef  CBcumn  placed  side  by  side,  and  all 
dineted  to  the  mam  potnt  «f  the  skin,  vbeie  were  to  be 
eeen  only  two  eieretarjr  oriSeaa^  and  tlwao  ao  amall  that  the 
bead  of  tho  least  pin  would  not  enter  tlwin»  and  that  then 
was  no  trace  of  nipples.  Ho  ftirther  etatcd  that  in  the  tD-> 
dividual  examined  by  him,  which  had  the  appearance  and 
proportions  of  an  adtilt  fcmak-,  ths;  gland  was  not  more 
than  oni'-foiirtlj  as  largo  as  in  Meckel"*  specimen,  observ- 
iiifl  tliat  w  hen  ii  mammary  gl.ind  is  fully  devclopud,  an  en- 
liirj^finciit  of  all  Its  oonstittient  parts  IS  etTeLted,  and  the 
nipple  acc|uire8  additional  size  even  before  tho  commence- 
ment of  lactation,  and  remarking  that  no  such  appearance 
faea  been  noticed  in  Omithurhynchtu.  Professor  Geoffiny, 
llSTia^  thus  denied  the  inferences  of  Professor  Meckel,  had 
to  aeeoitDt  Jbr  ^e  uie  of  theee  glands,  uid  be  considered 
thetnes  aneloBOva  (o  the  diada  upon  tho  flank*  of  aqnatio 
reptOee and  tshet deatlnedto  secrete  a  lubricating  fluid. or 
to  the  edoriferoos  fbfltelet  of  hairy  quadrupeds,  more  espe- 
dally  those  on  the  sides  of  tho  abdomen  in  the  Shreu  s. 

To  these  strictures  Professor  Meckel  replied,  atid  was 
•Upportetl  by  Professor  Von  B.ier. 

vie  now  arrive  at  the  hi^lily  interesting  papers  of  Professor 
Owen,  which  may  be  considered  oii  having  settled  this  much 
agitated  qu«M:ton.  The  flntt  of  ihes*.  "On  the  mammary 
glands  of  tlie  OmiUwrkynchut  parcuioxu-f,'  was  read  l)efore 
the  Koyal  Society  (2Ist  June.  1822),  and  is  published  in 
*  Phil.  Trans."  for  1S32,  part  ii. ;  the  second,  'On  the  o\n  of 
the  OrnilAor^i^iehupttrwioxut,'  was  rmd  before  the  sanus 
8aaielir em  the  19tl»  lone,  1834,  and  is  pubhshtid  m  'Phil. 
Tnna.'*  for  1834.  put  it ;  uid  the  thiid, '  On  the  jroong  of  the 
Ormthorhffnehwt  pantdimu*  waa  eommunieated  to  the 
Zoological  Society  oi  London,  on  the  27th  May,  1834,  and  is 
publisned  in  the  first  volume  of  the  'Transactions'  of  that 
Society.  We  say  no  more  of  these  excellent  inetM  rs  Imra, 
as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  largely  to  draw  upon 

ORGA!*t«AT!r*Tir. 

Tbe  dental  formula  of  Ornithorhyuchus  may  thus  be 

•aotad ndais.  =8. 

It  it  tobebenie  in  mind  that  tlirse  organs  are  not  true 
tatth ;  their  etmctare  will  be  explained  under  the  leetion 
irhieh  treats  of  the  digestive  organt;  but  as  they  perlbrm, 

as  far  as  their  confurraation  will  allow,  tbe  offloeaef  teeth, 
and  are  placed  m  the  situation  tuually  allotted  to  the  mo 
lares  it)  Mammabtlbe  esfffOMioo'deatil  fiimuibiTii  not 

inapplicable. 

Skeleton.— The  cranium,  though  widely  differing  from 
that  of  other  mammals,  approaclies  more  closely  to  the 
emdel  ^pe  of  that  class,  as  Cuvier  observes,  than  to  any 
•tllfr.  It  is  loundod,  wider  than  it  is  bigb,  and  without 

•  4m.  4*t  S(-       tern. : 


either  sagittal  or  occipital  crest.  It  in  narrowed  and  llattened 
between  the  orbits,  which  are  small  and  directed  upwards. 
The  muzzle  aAcrwardji  becomes  flattened  and  widened  again, 
and  presents  on  each  side  a  i^mall  hook  or  piooesi  aboTO  the 
suborbital  hole ;  it  then  beootnee  btAirealay  and  ita  two  flat> 
lened  and  sliKhtly-divaricatii«  branches  terminate  each  br 
an  involute  kind  of  hook,  loe  sygomatic  arches  are  recti- 
lineal and  high  vertically,  and  at  their  upper  border  is  a 
marked  po-it-orbi(ary  apophysis.  Under  tii  ir  u. tenor  basa 
tl^u  inaxillarv  bone  forms  a  nearly  horaoiiiitl  ihiitencd  sur- 
face, lo  whit  h  the  two  molars  adhere.  Tlivir  posterior  base 
above  the  ^'leiioid  facet  IS  pierced  with  a  hole  winch  ct,inmu- 
nicatcs  from  the  temple  tn  the  ccciput.  The  entire  palate  i* 
plain,  and  is  continued  (narrowing  suddenly  behind  the  mo- 
lars) to  tho  oval  holes ;  up  to  this  point  the  septum  of  the 
nostrils  remains  bony.  The  tympanic  cavities  are  very  snail, 
and  hidden  as  it  were  under  the  mastoid  apophysis  in  the 
form  of  a  small  crest.  Cuvier  oouldonly  deleot  in  his  speci- 
mena  two  elear  sutures ;  that  whieh  divides  the  anterior 
hooks,  and  that  which  separates  tho  maxillary  from  the 
palatine  bone*.  The  position,  the  implantation  of  the  teeth, 
aiul  the  passage  of  tiie  subarbital  canal  well  define  tbe 
maxillary  bone.  The  hook  like  boucs,  which  are  as  it  were 
set  in  them  anteriorly,  appear  to  bo  the  intermaxillary 
buncs.  Ik'iween  tht  m  there  m  suspended,  in  the  midst  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  ujipcr  iiiaiuliblc»,  a  small  bone,  which 
hsw  an  upper  pkuti  divided  into  two  by  a  fun  ow,  a  lower 
plane  notchcl  on  each  side,  and  a  vertical  plane  uniting 
the  two  others.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bone  the 
no>itrils  are  pierced,  and  it  may  bo  taken  to  represent  tlM 
naimi  bones  and  the  palatine  portion  of  the  intermazillaiT 
banes.  In  the  anterior  angle  of  .the  oi^tt  is  avevyamau 
lachrymal  and  a  lame  attborhital  hole.  This  laat  dves 
origin  to  a  canal  which  opens  in  front  of  the  snail  hook  on 
the  side  of  the  muzzle ;  it  is  divided  into  two  by  the  luieral 
cartilage  of  the  beak.  There  cunics  besides  from  this  canal 
a  hole  which  opens  in  the  palate  under  tbe  preceding;,  uml 
another  which,  after  iiavmj;  formed  a  long  canal,  open*  at 
the  side  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  consequently  in  tho 
edi^c  of  the  osseous  beak.  Between  the  first  of  the&e  tluree 
suborbital  holes,  a  little  higher,  is  a  small  hole  which  com- 
municates with  the  nperture  of  the  orbit,  pierced  in  front  of 
the  optic,  and  which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  analogous  to  the 
antenor  orbital  hole.  The  first  be  thinks  auswera  thesupn> 
orbital  liole  in  innn.  The  single  hole  analogOlU  to  the 
spheno  and  pteryoo-palatine  ia  pierced  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  orbit,  a  nttle  behmd  the  suhoihital  canal.  It  enters  also 
in  tlie  nnwl  canal  and  in  the  palate  near  the  first  molar. 
The  optic  hole  is  very  largo  and  the  spheno-orhilal  equals 
it;  the  oval  hole  is  very  larr;e  and  distinct.  Between  tho 
two  oval  holes  are  two  tnetnbranous  spaces.  There  are 
behind  two  very  Lirge  hides  at  the  place  of  the  condy- 
lodians,  but  Cuvier  supposes  that  ihi^y  comprise  also  the 
jugulars.  Internally  the  inc<iualitics  are  but  little  marked. 
Tbe  teUOt  which  is  but  littio  elevated,  is  hollowed  out  in  tho 
aaiddle  h7  a  hn^twiinal  eaaal,  and  twminat«d  badtwaidg 
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by  a  clinoid  and  reiy  elevated  lamina.  The  roo«<t  curious 
internal  ptrt  is  tbe  ethmoidal  (oawt,  wbieh  i«  uoaU  and  baa 
only  B  single  bole  of  no  giwt  riw  for  tbe  olftwlny  none, 

ami  ]!■  ihapii  another  very  small  one;  on  each  aide  are 

a  L  ]iurfl)-  membranous,  to  separate  it  from  the  canal  of 
the  siiboi  hitiil  nerve.  The  three  seniicirruhir  canals  project 
far  inwanls  ami  interceia  a  very  reiiiarkahlc  hollow.  Here 
may  be  traced  many  cluiracti  r.-s  in  whu  h  the  skull  of  the 
Ornithorhynchus  ap]iriia<'lie?i  U.om-  oI  lunls.  Tho  bony  ten- 
torium is  scarcely  yru  i'|itililc,  hat  ihiTo  h — and  ihit  ilWIjr 
remarkable — a  larg>:  loiij.'itutluial  o>?ei>us  falx. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Pfiy- 
aitUoffical  Series,  No.  154  6,  A)  is  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  head,  showing  the  bony  tepttm  mmwn,  and  aome  fila- 
nenta  of  the  olfactory  nerve  descending  upon  it ;  alio  the 
eztenwl  noatril,  tho  long  nasal  passage,  with  ita  anterior 
eommumeation  with  the  month  bgr  iba  fmnamm  I'ltetweMW, 
and  ita  poaterior  aperture  beneath  the  Aatia  trti^  la  tbe 
cavity  of  the  cranium  maybeobaerved  the  bony  ,/tafcr.  (GU* 
vol.  iii.>  pari  i) 


Skull  of  OraiiliMliyndnw. 
■^■■•■ftvBsti***!  ^•cmftvmbtlMr  i^ssfBbmtirbiiid. 


IrfOwmi  Jftw  of  OiaA0Mt1iyvc9kait  SPta  frw  s%ovs. 

Anttrior  Ertremilies. — In  both  of  the  ^f'Jnotr('')tr^  tlio 
most  remarkublo  part  uf  their  o-teoligy  is  perlui]i>j  ilie 
blijulikT.  which  nnswors  to  that  of  7?m/v,  and  still  niuro  to 
tlirit  of  certain  Lizardi.  The  external  surface  of  the  snipulu 
is  ciinrave,  so  that  it  is  far  from  ailantin-;  itself  to  tho  rib*. 
Its  lorm  and  relative  position  will  lie  bolter  explained  by 
tho  cuts  than  by  words.  Thu  whole  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  sternal  epparatus  appears  to  be  formed  more  after  tbe 
model  of  the  Snuriaiw  than  after  that  of  the  Mammals: 
indeed  it  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Jehihyosaurus 
(TcRTRVOSAUKiTS,  voL  xii .  p.  431],  and.  like  it,  ia  admirably 
^dapti  il  fir  an  anintal  destined  to  collect  its  food  at  the 
bottom  uf  lakes  and  riven,  and  requiring  machinery  to 


enable  it  to  liie  eootioittllly  to  tiw  luftae ftr  •  rngf^^t 
•ir. 


SimatqfanhBafOnMhadmMhw  Im  iMiih  sf llai  aitMst  shi ' 

Thobonesorihe  arm  and  fbraann,  fro.  have  nothinffso 
(•merkable  about  them  as  to  require  particular  deaerlptTon, 
eapectally  as  their  conformation  inui  relative  nosition  \Nill  l>e 
seen  below;  hut  U  is  deserving  of  notscu  that  thu  carpus 
reminds  the  observer  of  the  same  jiart  in  the  Carnivora. 
Tho  number  of  the  phalanges  is  tho  satno  a^i  in  the  other 
manitnaU,  I  wo  fur  tiio  ihumb  and  three  for  the  fingers. 

Ponterior  Extremitiei. — The  pelvis  and  poaterior  limbs  of 
I  h  e  Monutremes  are  firamed  more  aeaordioy  to  tiie  aMnapiiil 
type ;  and  the  animal  presents  the  supernumerarv  bonee 
which  are  articulated  to  the  pubis  and  embedded  iolba 
rouaclea  of  the  abdomeo,«nd  ue  cbnraeteriatio  of  that  mnup. 
Their  locality  is  <be  i«ne  end  tbej  uv  ns  veil  devMoped 
as  in  the  onossum  [Mamopiaua*  wL  xiv.,  p.  458] :  tney 
are  remarkable  for  the  vidth  of  their  base,  which  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  pubis.  But 
besides  these  marsupial  bones  there  arc  in  tho  external  part 
of  the  pubis  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  two  external  pointed 
apophyses,  one  directed  outwards,  the  other  forwards.  Tho 
osta  ilii  arc  short,  prismatic,  and  a  little  enlarged  on  thoir 
anterior  botder,  the  i>ointcd  tuberosities  of  the  nssa  isckii 
are  direotad  btwkwards,  and  tbe  itchium  itself  is  not  soldered 
to  the  sacrum  as  in  the  other  Edentata;  the  three  bonea 
join  as  usual  at  the  cotyloid  Ibaea,  bat  it  is  to  be  remarlul 
that  tbe  ^tiMt  ■adsMWKm  aqnally  eonenr  to  form  the 
phyitiM,  SO  that  dib  MIt  of  the  pelvis  is  very  large  end 
divided  crucially  by  unir  suture.  The  oval  holes  are  mode- 
rate and  very  nearly  round.  The  cotyloid  fo«saisnot  notched 
on  the  side  of  the  uval  hole,  but  in  the  Echidna  its  Uottoin 
is  not  ossified,  and  n  creat  aperture  is  left  m  that  p.iri  of  tho 
skeleton.  In  the  Echidna  tbe  o«  «iuTum  consists  of  t  ineo 
vertebra;;  in  the  Omiihorhynchut  it  is  composed  of  two 
only.  The  femur  of  the  latter  has  no  projectini<  crest,  as 
in  Echidna  ;  in  both  animals  it  is  short,  wide,  and  very  much 
fUttcncd.  The  crests  of  the  tibia  are  not  strotiKlv  marked  ; 
that  of  tho  Omilhorhynchut  ia  arched  or  bent,  and  the 
animal  ordinarily  turns  ita  1m  like  the  seals  (Fiuxte)  and 
lisards.  so  that  the  nails  aw  diieeted  beekwnrds.  tbe  tUna 
Mid  the  greet  toe  being  tovuds  the  eatoideb  flM.;IBHiii  and 
the  little  finger  towards  the  inside.  -  The  fibula  is  nearly 
straight,  very  distinct,  and  tolerably  shnng,  and  has  on  tho 
outside  of  its  upper  extremity  a  large  compressed  a]K)physis 
which  is  elevated  considerably  alwvo  the  head  of  the  buiio, 
offering  an  extensive  surface  fur  the  insertion  of  the  muscles. 
Hero  may  he  traced  some  analogy  to  the  C/it'irnprd  Mitr- 
mipiuls,  which  also  have  fibula  very  wide  obuv.-  und  fur- 
nished with  a  supernumerary  bone,  which  is  elevated  above 
the  bead  of  the  fibula.  In  the  tarsus  the  analogy  is  more  to 
the  mimmaU  than  tbe  reptiles.  In  the  Echidna  there  is 
an  tutrugabu,  an  ot  oMt, «  ieopitotf  bons^  a  cuboid  bone, 
three  etmet'form  and  tv*  M^emaoianfjr  bones;  in  tbe  Or- 
jiiihorhynckua  <ben  is  ODa  mon^  the  oilotf  horn  baing 
separated  into  two.  The  OS  ealei$  of  the  latter  presents  a 
short  and  blunt  tuberosity,  and  ita  form  is  nearly  square. 
The  numlii  r  of  the  bones  of  liic  five  toes  is  the  same  us  in 
the  maniiiiiUs,  iuul  the  (  laws  are  more  curved  than  those  of 
the  fore  feet. 

Bonen  qf  the  TVunA-— Though  the  anterior  part  of  the 
stenmoL  and  shmildar  in  tba  Mamtrmmt  bearn  teaemUaiiM 

■  This  tlcui*  and  the  ikrlctirn  air  inVen  tnm  •  himImm  la  the  maMqm  of 
Um  Ruyol  Oollififlf  awgagif,  bf  pcmiMloa  of  tks  Hassan  OmBiti«*w 
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1o  th<ii«e  of  the  Liztrda,  the  rest  of  that  portion  of  ihe  skblc- 
toaexhiUta  a  conformation  analogous  totbatof  quadrupciU. 
Tbe  oompodlion  of  the  sternum  ia  effected  by  succvstivo 
fjeeaa.  and  not  bjr  a  cartih^inous  dilatation  an  in  tbe  Sau- 
tiana,  or  a  disk  compowd  originally  of  five  nieen  as  in  Birds. 
There  arc  four  of  tliese  picres  without  reckoning  either  the 
Y-shaped  bone  or  the  xiphoid  curtilage,  whidi  in  (he  Or- 
uithnrht/nchuK  ^^^  o^>iriL'd  and  forms  a  fifth,  making  six  in 
all.    Tlie  piLCO  whii  h  imnicliatirly  follows  the  Y-shiijied 
bune  is  larger  than  the  otlKTi,  and  in  the  Ornilhnrhynchtu 
exhibits  truces  of  luii^itudiiial  divi-ion.    The  sternal  ivirlion 
of  the  nils  IS  ossified  a*  well  ai  llie  other,  ;ts  ii>  Birds  and 
is  joined  to  the  sternum  by  a  cnrtilifjitious  portion,  but 
there  is  no  recurrent  apophysis  to  tlie  dl)r^al  nlj^  as  in 
Birds.   Tho  sternal  portion  of  tbe  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  is  very 
much  dilated  in  tbe  EckkhtOt  and  it  is  also  very  miuh 
dilated  butnotoMillBdiDtbeflvaoraix  Brat  flUaa  hba;  the^o 
dilatatiMtt  vOtuaA  as  Ibr  ai  tbe  eqriilli  in  tbe  Omttkorfif/n- 
calMf;and  iMOotne  imbricated  or  laid  over  each  other  like 
tiles.   In  both  genera  the  throe  last  false  ribs  have  only  very 
sraall  inferior  portion".    In  Krhnlmt  there  are  six  true  and 
nine  faKe  ribs  on  eaih  side  ;  in  Onnl/tor/ii/nchux  there  aro 
two  nil  ic  false  ribs,  l>ut  oidy  two  lumbar  vertebra),  whdst 
Echidiui  ha*  three.    Botjj  genera  iiave  seven  eervicnl  verlc- 
brffi,  like  the  rest  of  the  MammaLs.    In  Echiihiu  they  aro 
llat  bvluw,  but  have  a  sort  of  me  lian  cre*t  in  that  direction 
in  Ornilhorhynchus,  and  in  tho  latter,  even  in  the  adult 
atatOi  may  be  sliU  discerned  the  sutures  which  unite  the 
traiWfaiae  apopbyaaa  to  the  body  of  the  vertebriD ;  here 
•gain  it  u  analogy  to  the  Reptilei.  The  fimr  fiist  donal 
vertebne  in  the  latter  aenoa  have  alao  unall  infbrior  evettd, 
whieb  are  wantitig  in  Echidna  ;  and  in  the  caudal  vertebne 
ft  atitl  greater  difference  exists  ;  Echidna  lias  only  tirelve, 
npidly  diminibhuiij  (oiiiralls,  whilst  Ornith  >ifii/tirhus  has 
twenty  at  least,  with  larj^u  und  diluted  ttahssei-e  apophyses, 
fi)rniini;  a  depre>sed  ta<l,  which  reminds  llio  uliM-rvi  r  of  that 
of  the  beaver.    The  spinous  processes  throuiiiunii  have  hut 
little  elevation,  e.sp«3ciully  in  Oniilhurhytichtis.    l  !u- verte- 
bra?, with  tho  exception  of  those  of  tbe  neck,  do  not  retain 
the  sutures  which  jiBia  tbeurpvta  longer tban  UieMofotlMf 
Mammals. 

li^the  TongM. — It  might  have  teen  expected  that 
neea  of  reptile  oreanizatioa  would  be  found  in  tbe 
oe  hyoidtt,  but  that  bone  u  constructed  after  the  maminife- 
roua  type;  it  is  indeed  coaneoled  in  a  singular  manaar  with 
tbe  thyrouloaitilaie^  vludila  iteelf  singularly  divided  kito 
fburwbei.  iOitmau  FottUttttu.'i 


bouefc 


the  ureters  and  o\idurts  at  its  sides.  Whur  bri.stles  aM 
placed  in  tho  former,  black  onea  in  the  Utter,  whieb  are 
nearer  the  urinary  bladder  than  the  orifleea  of  the  mtanara. 
No.  5  4 1,  C,  exhibit*  the  pylocietnd  of  the  etomaehof  BkMtHm. 

(Cat.,  voL  i.) 

Generative  Syilem.—  Vie  must  now  recal  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  niaiutnary  ^land.*,  as  conniTte<l  with  this 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Orriilhor/ii/iir/iuf. 

In  five  apparcntl\  adult  and  fiill-jiitAui  Orrtithiirhtfficki 
examined  by  ProfoN^i-r  Dwon,  iliu-e  ^'l.iinl-)  piesiiiicd  as 
many  dilTiTent  dc^i  ee^wf  <lL  Velo|inient.  In  one  of  the  sj>eci- 
mens  the)  woreeveii  larger  than  in  that  dis^tcd by  Meckel, 
measuring  in  lungth  re.spectively  i\  inches,  in  breadth  2, 
and  in  thickness  half  a  line.  In  another  specimen  they  did 
not  exceed  14  inch  in  lenetli,  and  were  only  five  Unea  ia 
breadt h  and  blf  a  line  in  thickness.  Hie  other  individtuJt 
exhibited  nMfliinaiy  glanda  ef  liiea  intermediate  between 
these  tvo.  The  aanber  of  lobea  com|iosing  each  gland 
ainounted  tnra  l&O  to  200  ;  they  were  elongated,  subcylin- 
drical,  disposed  in  an  obloni;  flattened  mass,  and  converged 
to  a  small  oval  arenhi  situated  in  the  abdominal  integu- 
ment between  three  and  four  tnche*  anterior  to  the  cloaca, 
ond  about  an  ineii  from  the  mesial  line.  The  lobes  in  tho 
smaller '„'!ands  pn-'ervt-d  the  satue  brenillh  to  near  the  points 
of  insertion,  but  111  tin?  larger  ones  the\  were  broadest  nt  the 
free  extremity,  measuring  three  or  four  line!)  across,  and 
becoming  narrower  to  about  one-third  fiom  the  pmnt  of  ill» 
serliun,  where  thev  ended  in  slender  ductA.  The  lobes  were 
almost  all  sittiate^to  the  outer  side  of  tho  areola,  and  con- 
so(|uently  converged  towards  the  mesial  line  of  thebodv. 
The  /'omtfculH*  eornow*  was  interposed  between  tbe  glands 
and  the  integument,  closely  adhering  to  tbe  latter,  but  eon- 
neeted  with  tho  glands  by  loose  cellular  membrane.  This 
muscle  was  here  nearly  a  line  in  thi<-kneiis  ;  its  filiri  s  w,>re 
longituiUnal,  and,  separating,  left  an  elliptical  space  fur  tlie 
passage  of  the  dueto  of  the  gland  to  the  aroobu 


 mAcaUoMHofC 
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Skclalon  o(  Omlttiofh)  oehui.  •,  Uia 

Digettn*  Sytlam.— In  the  museum  of  the  Roval  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London  iPhunolagieai  Seriu,  No,  323,  B) 
will  be  found  the  lower  mandible  and  jaw,  with  the  tongue, 
larynx.  ofan  Oniith'.rhynrhun.  On  each  side. between 
the  oroiund  process  ami  the  plieated  incnibrane  of  the  jaw, 
is  a  luirny  substance  in  the  form  ot  a  inu'  ii  tm  ili ;  that  on 
the  ri^jht  side  has  been  remii\ed  to  sin  w  the  vaM  ular  sub- 
litaix-u  on  v\hich  it  is  based,  the  elevations  of  sNiiieh  eorre- 
apond  with  the  surface  of  the  tooth.  Anterior  to  these  arc 
two  Othor  and  mure  elongate^l  horny  ridgen.  which  may  be 
alio  oonsidered  as  teeth.  ( Cut-,  vol.  i.)  The  teeth  in  the 
r  jaw  are  of  the  same  horny  substance ;  the  appear- 
and situation  of  both  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  tlie 
enta  at  page  29.  In  the  same  museum  and  series,  No. 
541,  A.  IS  tbe  stomach,  ta  vhieh  the  oaidtae  andpvlorie 
orifices  are  closely  approximated,as  in  thestomaebs  of  birds. 
Tho  greater  part  of  the  cavity  extends  beyond  these  orifices, 
and  increases  as  it  descends  into  the  alxlomen.  The  parietcs 
are  thin  ;  the  two  la>i  :s  of  must  ular  fibres  run  in  opposite 
direcltuns,  and  are  lii.i  kt-t  al^ni;  the  curvature  of  the  py- 
lorus. No.  75.5,  A,  exlnljits  the  i Toa<  a.  In  this  prepanition 
the  rectum  is  laid  open  pooiteriorly,  to  show  its  termination 
at  the  fundus  of  the  cuter  or  common  cuvitv,  just  behind  the 
oriAoe  of  tbe  genito-uriuary  cavity;  nnd  tyro  patches  of 

K*  ids  are  to  be  seen,  one  on  either  j«idc  of  the  fiscal  onQce. 
Moilo-urinaiy  cavity  is  hud  open  anteriorly,  showing 
tte«afloo«ltlMittUiM7  wddMBtito.ftii4  ItNNtf 


Professor  Owen  further  ob.scrves.  that  tbe  areola  (when 
the  hair  which  covers  it  has  been  removed)  can  only  bo 
distingnished  on  the  external  surfkoe  of  tbe  akin  by  the 
larger  site  of  the  ocUlees  ef  the  duets  aa  eempared  with 

those  for  tbe  tnmsmissKWief  the  hairs,  and,  occasionally,  by 
being  of  a  deeper  ooloar  than  the  surrounding  integument. 

The  orifices  of  the  ducts  tlius  grouped  form  an  oval  spot, 
\»hich  in  the  speLiiiieu  with  the  lari;est  tlan  is  measured 
five  lilies  in  len^ih  aiid  ihiee  in  the  short  diametor.  In  that 
with  the  smallest  glanda  the  areola  was  traei-d  uiili  a  k'lis 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  tbe  long  diameter,  hut  1,  ,n 
much  narrower.  From  tho  miiiutenes*  of  the  ontices  of 
the  ducts  in  the  specimens  with  tho  small  gland«,  the  situa- 
tion of  tho  areola  could  hardly  he  delected  without  pre- 
viously dissecting  tho  gland ;  whilst  in  those  in  wh,<  li  th» 
glands  are  fuUv  developed,  the  areola  is  easily  discovered  or. 
Um  removal  of  tbe  hair  by  a  practised  eye.  In  none  of  the 
spedneas  namiaed  by  lu.  Owen  was  tho  aarlbco  on  whieh 
the  duets  terminated  at  all  raised  above  the  level  of  tho 
surrounding  integument;  and  he  conceives  that  the  eleva 
tioii  like  a  millct-sctyl  in  Meckel's  specimen  was  acciduntal, 
and  not  esM  iilial  tn  the  structure  of  the  I'.irt,  ^'r.  Owen 
having  observed  iimilar  risirii;*  in  the  iutei;urni'iit  at  different 
distances  from  the  areola,  but  not  in  tin-  aicula  itself  Tho 
orifices  moreover  appeared  of  neari\  equal  si/e^,  iiut  any  o. 
them  being  calculated  to  su^jijebl  the  uK  a  ot  its  heiiig  com 
mon  to  many  ducts  or  lobul^  a»  might  be  iufecreU  frum  At- 
GooAiqrIidMaEiflioiw 
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MixiivIIikI  view  of  lh«  mtminary  areola.  iHuwiaf  IhiaillOMCf  fkaAlCl*  of 
Uu>  (Uodolu  Mmlir*.  (Oraa,  PkU.  Tram  ) 

Professor  Owen  states  that,  on  cohipreiiitini;  the  gland* 
In  a  s|)ccimeti  in  the  inusoum  of  tbo  Zouluj^R'al  SoL-luty  of 
London,  where  they  had  arrived  at  the  tnaxiiuum  i>f  develup- 
tnent,  nnnulu  ch.iji.s  oTa  yulluwish  oil,  wliich  ntfurded  neither 
perceptible  tanlc  nur  smell,  except  wlial  was  derived  from 
the  preserving  li(|uor,  escaped  from  thu.-c  uriGccs.  An 
attempt  to  insert  the  smalle&t  absorbent  pipe  into  thotiu 
oriflce«  failed;  but  Mr.  Owen,  having  tbrutst  it  into  thu 
exiremitv  of  a  lobule,  perceived,  after  a  few  unsucccsnful 
•ffbrts,  the  mercury  gradually  dilTusinir  itself  in  minute 
i;tobules  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  lobule ;  and  at  the 
distance  of  an  inch  from  the  place  of  insertion  it  bad  evi- 
daailjr  mterad  a  eantnl  duot*  down  wbidi  it  fimly  nui  to 
the  •raola,  vbtra  it  wapad  «ztnitany  fton  on*  «f  the 
uiinule  orifices  just  described.  This  proeeaa  wee  repeeted 
on  most  of  the  lobes  with  similar  results.  Some  of  the 
1  ibules  injected  by  Iho  retlux  of  tho  mercury  thriiuf;h  the 
uiiasloraosins;  duct  were  ilned,  and  various  scciums  examined 
microscopically  by  Mr. Owen  produced  the  fullowing  results. 
At  the  greater  end  tlie  luUules  are  nnnnlely  cellular;  these 
cells  becomi-'  el  intjnicd  towards  the  ccnire  uf  the  lobule, 
and,  as  it  grows  narrower,  form  minute  tubes  which  lend 
towards  and  tenuinute  in  a  larffcr  central  canal  or  recep- 
tecle  from  which  the  excretory  duct  is  continued.  When 
vniiljected,  the  entire  lobule  liii$;bt,  Mr.  Owen  obser>'et, 
be  mdiljr  imagined  to  be  composed  of  minute  lubea;  but 
he  addi»  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  tbe  lolnilw  can 
have  been  considered  as  bolbw  eMuow  or  dongated  fol- 
Itelee.  On  making'  a  section  of  the  eoriup  through  the 
middle  of  the  nrei  hi,  the  ducts  were  seOD  mrMr.  Owen  to 
converge  slightly  towards  tho  external  iUinee;  but  there 
wa.4  no  trace  of  an  inTCVIad  cr  eoneaeled  nipple^  u  In  the 

Kangaroo. 

Thi'  lllff'^'rlJrlce^  in  llie  sl.ite  of  the  feinule  ur^Mins  offjenc- 
Tuliun  observed  in  the  Ornithorhynclii,  presenlmg  the  liift'er- 
«ut  ojiiditions  of  the  abdominal  glands  above  described,' 
yittn  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  the  full  activity 
«f  tboMslandt  wai  subsequent  to  that  of  tbe  uterine  func- 
tions ;  whereai,  on  tbe  bypothesia  of  their  being  scent- 
glands,  the  relation  ebould  have  been  nmaed. 

The  following  eat  oshibita  tlia  nmunaiy  ghuid  fuUy 
•devdopod. 


Waannary  hL^dJ  of  Oniithorhyiiehwi, rcdand  twlow  l)%o  nttimt  nst.  (Frain 

•«CB,  yt,,!.  Trent  ) 

The  ]>assage  of  the  seminal  fluid  in  tho  male  is  by  a  dis- 


tinct cbanntd  tliroui;h  the  penis,  though  Cuvicr  denied  this. 
(Dr.  Knox  and  Sn-  Everard  Home.) 

Tho  female  organs  are  well  displayed  in  the  fuUowins 
preparations  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Royil  Col> 
lege  of  Surgeons.  No.  2  ra  t,  A  {Physiologiml  Series)  ex- 
hibits tbe  female  organs  and  cloaca  of  an  Ornitkorhyiichut 
in  tho  unexcited  state.  Tho  left  oTeciunii  an  irregular,  semi* 
elliptical,  flattened  body,  has  a  wrinUed  and  sligluly  granu* 
lated  luiflMio;  it  ia anaehed  tooMaai^nf  thawidaapar- 
tuta  of  tha  omnet;  tho  meigbw  of  ine  aperture  are  ex- 
tremdy  thin,  and  ere  without  fimbriations,  as  in  the  Oi  i- 
para.  The  wavy  convolutions  of  the  oviducts,  and  the  com- 
paratively s1r;ii.5!it  riiursi-  of  the  uteii  a.s  ihey  pa?s  a\ow^  the 
connecting  dupiiciilutL  -,  uf  the  pcnloneutu,  arc  seen  oii  both 
sides.  The  whole  exloii;  vi  tho  cloaca  is  laid  oixjn,  sbuxung 
the  projecting?  thickened  margins  of  tbe  uterine  orifices,  be- 
tween w  hich  is  tho  outlet  of  tho  urinary  bladder,  where  a 
bristle  is  inserted.  Ju.st  bcdow  the  junction  of  the  rectum 
with  the  urethro-scxual  canal  are  the  orifices  of  the  anal 
foUiclet,  in  two  lateral  groups.  No.  2734.  B,  of  the  une 
series,  shows  the  female  organs  and  closea  in  estate  ready 
for  impngnation.  TIm  left  ovariani  is  crowded  with  nuner* 
Otis  oTisees  in  various  stafss  of  dbvelopnicnt ;  two  of  whidi 
are  conspicuously  larger  than  tho  rest,  and  project  in  a 
greater  part  of  their  circumference  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary.  One  of  these  <ivisacs  ( (Irnrilian  v(■^i^■k■■^)  lias  been 
laid  open  and  the  ovuluin  with  the  surroun  ling  j;rdiiular 
layer  and  lluid  removed;  the  other  remains  entne.  Tho 
peritoneal  capsule  of  the  ovary  is  divided  and  turned  bai-k 
from  the  i»var\.  The  ovarian  li<;ament  and  the  jiiiiclKW  of 
one  of  its  oxlremilies  with  that  of  tbe  oviduct  appear  at  the 
iii;;hc8t  point  in  the  preparation.  Tho  dilated  coinnicncu- 
nient  of  tho  oviduct,  or  Fallopian  tubs^  with  its  wide  and 
simple  slit-shaped  aperture,  are  left  entin^  They  are  adapted 
to  receive  the  whole  ovarium.  Tiie  contracted  part  of  tho 
oviduct  is  laid  open*  showing  tho  irregularly  wrinkled  or 
floecttlont  character  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  i  i;^ht  ova- 
rium and  ovarian  ligament  are  extended  in  the  pre|>aration 
transTcrscly  below  the  left.  The  ovary,  which  prei>enta 
itself  as  a  sliirht  granular  enlargement  of  the  ligament,  con- 
tains, nevertheless,  many  iuMftct  ovisacji  and  germinal 
vesicles,  which  raifrht,  p.ivMbly,  lie  developed  so  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  imprcj^iiaii  in.  The  i  i'j;ht  (j\ idurt,  w  IulIi  ia 
much  shorter  than  the  left,  presents  .i  similar  structure. 
Bath  uteri  arc  laid  open,  and  are  equally  developed:  they 
are  lined  by  a  thick  membrane  disposed  in  very  minute 
oblique  wrinnkM,  and  its  different  colour,  due  to  its  greater 
vaseularity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  oviduct,  is  still  per 
captUib.  The  mueeular  tunic  becomes  stronger  at  tha 
cervix,  and  oontinuee  to  inofMis  in  tbicknees  to  tbo  on 
uteri,  which  projects,  like  tbe  oe  tines  in  ordinary  Misn- 
malia,  and  also,  like  the  oviduct  in  the  turtle  (Chelonia 
Mt/da$),\Tk\o  the  commencement  of  the  uretliro-sexual  canal, 
and  is  tra',  ,  r>t  d,  in  tlu'  Mrgin  state,  by  a  traiisserse  band  OT 
hymen.  Above  and  between  the  ora  tincro  appears  the 
onrice  of  the  urinary  bladder;  and  beluw  ihom  an;  the  out- 
lets of  tho  ureterK,  in  which  bristles  are  iniH'rte<l  This 
arrangement  of  thune  oiitices  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
in  Chelonia.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  ureibro-sexual 
canal  is  disposed  in  irregular  longitudinal  rugn,  whkll 
slightly  converge  to  tlte  placo  of  its  junction  with  the  rec- 
tttB,  whieb  is  seen  at  tbo  hack  of  the  preparation.  Tho 
common  external  passai;e  of  tbe  cloaca  is  laid  open,  and  tbe 
clitoris  and  its  elongated  preputium  turned  to  one  side:  the 
bilobed  clitoris  is  exposed  at  the  back  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion, and  n  hriefle  is  pessed  through  tlic  preputibl  orifice, 
which  is  citaMwi  just  within  the  aiiierinr  verge  of  the  com- 
mon external  outlet  of  the  cloaca.  (Cat.,  vol.  iv.)  This 
preparation  is  figured  by  Pruf.  Ksor  Ou  in.  in  Phil.  Trant. 
( 1  B.12),  pi.  xvii.,  to  winch  meiiioir  we  refer  the  student  for 
further  particulars.  The  season  of  coiuilatidti  is  at  tho 
latter  end  of  September  or  tbe  beginning  of  tbo  niontb  of 
October.  The  precise  period  of  gestation  and  the  condition 
of  the  excluded  product,  strictly  speaking,  stdl  remain  to  bo 
determined ;  but  in  the  first  week  in  December,  Mr.  O. 
Bennett  found  in  a  nest  of  an  OrmtAorhmuku*  llttM,raiaH 
naked  embryos,  not  quite  two  inebes  in  length,  and  whicli 
lie  therefore  suppose^  with  apparently  good  ground,  to 
have  boon  recently  bora.  The  young  OrftithofhffHchi  worn 
not  preserved,  fbr  want  of  the  necessary  means  of  preserva- 
tion. Bat  Dr.  Hume  Wraitherhced  prewnted  to  the  Zoolo- 
giral  Society  of  I.-Hnloii  two  voung  specimens  u  little  further 
advanced  than  those  found  by  Jtu.  Bennett.  They  were  \d 
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different  sixes.  The  imallett  rather  exceeded  two  inches 
in  length,  measured  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  in  a  straight  line.  The  larfrcst  wav  double  that  size, 
and  was  one  of  the  twoyoungOrniMorAyncAi  taken  with  the 
mother  from  a  nest  on  the  banks  of  the  Pish  River  by  Lieut, 
the  Honourable  Lauderdale  Maulc,  and  kept  alive  for  about 
a  fortnight  by  that  gentleman.  These  specimens  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  rrofcssorOwen  for  examination,  and 
form  the  subject  of  his  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Trannactions  qf  the  Zootogieal  Society.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  the  Professor  throughout  this  inte- 
resting memoir,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers ;  but  there  are 
some  points  which  must  be  noticed.  Tl»e  stomach  of  the 
larger  specimen  was  found  full  of  coagulated  milk.  On 
carefully  inspecting  the  whole  contents  with  a  lens,  no  por- 
tions of  worms  or  bread  could  be  detected;  which,  Mr. 
Owen  observes,  solves  the  doubt  entertained  by  Lieut. 
Maule  as  to  whether  the  mother  nourished  this  young  one 
with  the  food  which  was  given  to  her  for  her  own  support, 
or  with  the  secretion  afterwards  discovered  to  escape  from 
the  mammary  pores;  for  the  mother  having  been  killed  by 
accident  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  her  captivity,  it  was 
observed,  on  skinnin?  her  while  yet  warm,  that  milk  oozed 
tlirou>;h  the  fur  on  the  stoinach.  A  portion  of  the  coagu- 
lated milk  from  the  stomach  of  the  young  one  was  diluted 
with  water  and  examined  by  Professor  Owen  under  a  high 
magnifying  power,  in  comparison  with  a  portion  of  cow's 
milk  coagulated  by  spirit  and  similarly  diluted.  The  ulti- 
mate globules  of  the  Omithorhynchm'i  milk  were  distinctly 
perceptible,  detaching  thetnselves  from  the  small  coherent 
masses  to  fortn  new  grQU}>s:  the  corresponding  globules  of 
the  cow's  milk  were  of  larger  size.  With  the  milk  globules 
of  the  OrnithorhynchuM  minute  transparent  globules  of  oil 
were  intermixed.  So  far  the  experiment  may  be  considered 
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IJDtrr  ymng  ipciHineii  of  Omlihorhyarhui  Clwo  tI«vi);  a,  (he  iMxtrflel 
b,  the  prmn  itirtico  on  U>e  upprr  heek  ;  c,  the  d,  ihe  ran ;  e.  Tent  t  f,  ori- 
See  and  irudiiii«at«ty  spur  of  hiuil  Ikjot  |  g,  membraoe  at  tlia  bate  at  the  man- 
diblc*.   (Owen.  Zuol.  IViiiK.) 

to  have  been  decisive;  but,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  Professor  Owen  took  a  little  mucus,  and  added  a 
drop  of  water  to  it,  when  it  instantly  became  opaque;  and 
its  minutest  divisions  under  the  microscope  were  into 
transparent  angular  flakes,  entirely  different  from  the  regu- 
larU'  formed  granules  of  the  milk  of  the  Ornithorhynchut. 

The  circumstances  particularly  worthy  of  attention  in 
these  young  animals  are,  the  total  absence  of  hair,  the  soft 
and  flexible  condition  of  the  manu'blcs,  and  the  shortness 
of  these  parts  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  as  compared 
with  the  adult,  as  Mr.  Owen  pointed  out.  The  tongue, 
which  in  the  adult  is  lodged  far  back  in  the  mouth,  ad- 
Viinrvs  in  the  young  animal  close  to  the  end  of  the  lower 
mundiblo,  and  its  breadth  is  onl^  one  line  less  in  an  individual 
four  inches  in  length  than  it  is  in  fully  grown  animals ;  a 
disproportionate  development  which  is  plainly  indicative,  as 
Mr.  Owen  remarks,  of  the  importance  of  the  organ  to  tha 
young  Ornithorhynchus,  both  in  receiving  and  swallowiug 
its  food. 

On  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  a  little 
anterior  to  the  nostrils,  there  is  a  minute  tleshy  eminence,  6, 
lodged  in  a  slii;ht  depression.  In  the  smaller  specimen  this 
is  >uriounded  by  a  discontinuous  margin  of  the  epidermis; 
with  which  substance  therefore,  probably  from  its  having 
been  shed,  of  a  thickened  or  horny  consistence,  the  caruncle 
had  been  covered.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  structure  in 
the  upfier  mandible  of  the  adult,  and  ProfessorOwen  regarda 
it  OS  analogous  to  the  fcBlal  peculiarity  of  the  horny  knob 
on  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bird.  He  does  not  however 
conceive  that  this  remarkable  example  of  the  affinity  of 
Ornithorhynchta  to  the  featliered  class  is  indicative  of  its 
having  been  applied,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to 
overcome  a  resistance  of  precisely  the  same  chatacter  as 
that  for  which  it  is  designefl  in  the  young  bird,  since  all  the 
known  history  of  the  ovum  of  Omilnorhynchu*  points 
8irongly  to  its  ovoviviparous  development.  Lieutenant 
Maule  8  communication  not  only  showed  that  the  fluid  se- 
creted by  the  abdominal  glands  is  milk,  but  also  that  the 
ova  of  Ornithorhynchut  attain  the  size  of  a  largo  musket- 
ball,  and,  like  the  eggs  of  the  ovoviviparous  reptiles,  itave  a 
soft  outer  covering.  The  supposed  portions  of  egg-shell 
found  by  Lieutenant  Maule  in  the  nest  were  probably  por- 
tions of  excrement,  coated,  as  in  birds,  with  the  salts  of  the 
urine,  that  secretion  and  the  fsDccs  being  expelled  by  the 
same  orifice.  The  situation  of  the  eyes,  c,  is  innicated  in  tba 
young  by  the  convergence  of  a  few  wrinkles  to  one  point  j 
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but  Am  inl^gmiMiit  is  cooUaiUHW,  ud  eomplataly  ahronds 
tb*  eyiebalL  Upon  dii>  ProfeHor  Omn  ranurki  tint  the 
abMtice  of  Tiuon  in  the  young  atiimsl  affords  strong  evidence 

of  its  being  confined  to  the  nest,  there  to  receive  its  nourish- 
ment from  til.'  (lam  ;  nr.  1  ihis  is,  lie  iiliserves,  rorrol)onilc<l 
by  the  carlihitriiious  coiiililiDii  (if  tlie  tn)n<>«  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  by  the  general  form  (if  till'  budy:  the  h(a<l  and 
tail  are  closely  ajiproxiinaiiMl  du  the  vetilnil  aspect,  reqiurinf^ 
force  to  pull  the  bixly  into  a  >ira:i:lii  line:  and  he  adds  that 
the  relative  auaniitv  of  intogutuent  on  the  back  and  belly 
•bows  that  tne  position  necessary  for  piogieMiTe  iBatiok  ia 
unnatural  at  this  stage  of  growth. 

iVcrvoW  Byttem  and  Sentet. — The  senses  of  hearing  and 
Meiog  appear  to  be  auffieiantly  aoule  in  the  adult  Orm- 
lAorlyiiaml  Sndl  and  taile  must  also  exist  in  oonaMarable 
Mrfiietion.  (Ante^  p.  30.)  The  extremities  of  the  man* 
diblea  are  probably  endowed  with  an  acute  isense  uf  touch. 

Jfyad,  Habits,  K^f-c— Lieut.  Maule  fed  tin-  ft  tii.ili'  which  he 
bept  in  captivity  on  worms  and  bread  and  niilii.  Mr. 
G.  Bennett,  ui  l.i-  ji  ipi  r  '  On  ihi' lli.story  and  Ilabit*  of  the 
Ornithorhynchui  jtarwlum'  {Zwil.  Tran*.,  vol.  i.l,  j,'ives 
the  foUowinir  account  uf  one  when  feeding,  which  he  had 
•eouted  by  a  cord  fastened  to  the  hind  leg: — '  It  was  cx- 
eeeitnglr  liva|y.  swam  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and 
nppearad  in  exoelleni  health  and  spirits.  The  water  at  one 
part  of  the  river  being  very  clear,  I  saw  its  motions  diatinetly 
ttudar  the  vateiB,  On  diving,  it  aank  aneedily  to  the  bottom, 
■mm  there  ibr  a  diort  diiteaee^  and  tben  rose  again  to  the 
aurihoe ;  it  ranged  the  banks,  guiding  itaelf  in  its  progress 
aeeordiitg  to  the  impressions  received  by  the  mandibles, 
which  appeared  to  nie  to  be  used  by  it  as  very  delicate 
organs  of  touch.  It  seemeil  to  feed  well ;  for  whenever  it 
inserted  its  beak  into  the  mud,  it  evidently  jMocun  d  siduu 
food  from  thence,  as,  on  raising  the  head,  after  withdrawing 
the  beak,  the  raandibk^  weri'  seen  in  lateral  motion,  as  is 
usual  when  the  animal  uiasticatcB.  Although  several 
insects  were  basking  and  Uuttenng  about  the  surface  of  the 
water,  close  to  it,  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture  them, 
either  from  its  not  seeing  them,  or  fnnii  it-i  prcrming  the 
fbod  »bieh  the  nud  ailbrded.  Tiie  motions  of  tbe  manalbles 
in  tbb  aniiinl,  vhenteefcing  its  Ibed  in  the  mod  and  wkter, 
are  the  aane  as  those  of  a  duek  when  feeding  in  similar 
situations.  After  feeding,  it  would  lie  sometimes  on  the 
grassy  bank,  and  at  others  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the 
Water,  combing  and  cleaninc  it^  coat  as  usual  with  the  claws 
of  tho  hind  ieel.  After  peiiiiitting  it  to  swim,  feed,  and 
clean  itself  for  an  hour,  it  l  epliu  ed,  although  with  great 
reluctance  on  its  own  part,  in  lU  l.ux:  it  did  not  however, 
as  before,  betake  it^tclf  to  repose,  but  commenced  and  con- 
tinued a  iycratching  on  tho  sides  of  the  box.*  The  same 
author  atatea  that  these  animnls  feed  on  the  minute  7V«- 
InMWbiehnuiy  be  ibund  about  the  water-plants  and  in 
tivWB.  On  eixuaining  the  cheek-pouches  or  the  stomachs 
«f  dNse  «a<miihi  he  uvays  observed  tbe  food  to  eooslst  of 
tivar  ineeot%  yvf  Mnll  ahell-flsh,  &o.,  vhkib  irere  eon- 
atantly  found  oomminuted  and  mingled  with  mud  or  gravel, 
probably  to  aid  digestion.  River  weeds  have  also  been 
found  in  their  pouches,  and  the  natives  say  they  feed  on 
them  riUo.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  CoUegeof  Surgeons 
are  preserved  tho  debris  of  insects  belonging  to  a  genus  of 
the  Nntit'fridfF,  which  were  found  in  the  cheek-pouches  of 
nn  Ornithorhynchus.  {Physiological  Seriet;  f<o.  .^-11,  B.) 
Weowe  to  Mr.  O.  Bennett,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  knowledfre  of  the  natural  history  of  this  and  other  scarce 
•ainals,  a  description  of  the  burrows  of  these  estiaordinary 
ereaturea.  Tliey  wen  tnoed  ap  a  bank  of  a  river,  where, 
amongst  aone  loiw  gnss^  tbe  entrance  of  a  barrow  wai 
discovered,  and  tbe  mtwnwl  eomtruction  of  it  was  laid  open 
by  digging.  The  entranoe  was  large,  particularly  wben 
oompareii  with  the  width  of  the  passage  continued  from  it, 
measuring  one  foot  three  inches  in  depth,  and  one  foot  one 
inch  111  breadth.  As  it  receded  fr-nn  the entr.:iiirc.  the  burrow 
became  narrower,  being  about  the  usual  bremltli  of  tlie 
animal  when  uncontracted.  'After  having  traced  it,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bennett,  'for  the  distance  of  ten  feet  four  inchc.^ 
and  having  just  delved  down  upon  it  so  as  to  perceive  it 
atill  eontinuing  its  course  up  the  bank,  the  beak  and  head 
of  n  HMw  IfMewere  seen  protruding  for  an  instant  from 
tike  upper  part,  as  if  it  bad  been  disturbed  from  its  reMMMi, 
and  had  oome  down  to  see  what  we  were  about  vllb  lie 
liahHitian  It  ooljr  temalned  for  an  ioatant;  for,  as  soon 
■allbfllialdiis,**itimniediatefytiinied  up  to  take  refuge 
ia  tiM  ptit  cf  Ihb  bomw  whldi  yat  iHoatiMd  innphwM. 


In  turuinf  fMOid'lioiwaw  it  was  seiaed  bjr  tbe  bind  leg  aivl 
dragged  out  Tbe  aailBsl  appeared  very  muak  awnaed 
when  it  was  hauled  out  of  its  subterraneona  dwelling:  it 

dischar(red  its  urine  (which  had  rather  a  strong  odour)  and 
its  ftccci,  when  rii>l  rau^lil,  which  I  atlribuic  I  to  fan,  for 
this  IS  not  iisuu'i  w  ith  uilier  living  snecimeiis  tiiai  1  hnvo 
since  seen,  ll  uMi  iihI  no  sound,  nor  (liil  it  utttinpt  to  bite; 
and  proved  to  bc^  a  full-grown  female.  When  1  held  the 
unfortunate  Plalyjnu  in  my  hands,  its  biiglii  lii.le  eyes 
glistened,  and  the  orifices  of  the  pars  were  expanded  and 
contracted  alternately,  as  if  eager  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound,  while  its  heart  nalpitated  violently  with  fiear  and 
anxiety.  *  *  This  animal  Uttered,  when  dlslurbed  flrom  Itl 
sleep,  a  oeiae  aomathing  like  tbe  growl  of  a  puppy,  but  petu 
haps  in  a  softer  and  more  barmonioue  key.  Ahbougb  quiet 
for  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  day,  it  made  efforts  to  escape^ 
and  ottered  a  growling  noine  during  the  night.'   But  we 

must  return  to  ihe  biino.v,  the  ilistaliee  of  the  entranet  of 
which  Iioiii  lli<!  walei's  ed^tc  was  five  fwt.  ll  run  up  the 
bank  in  a  sei  pi  nti no  course,  apiirom  hinn  nearer  to  ihojiur- 
faco  of  the  earih  towards  its  tertmnaliun,  al  whuii  pail  iho 
nest,  composed  of  dried  gra.ss,  and  weeds  strewed  o>er  the 
floor,  is  situated ;  but  none  hud  been  as  >et  made  in  this 
burrow.  Tho  termination,  of  the  form  shown  in  the  cut, 
measured  one  foot  in  length  by  six  inches  in  breadlb.  Mr. 
Bennett  Amnd  the  whole  extent  of  the  barrow,  from  the 
entianee  to  tbe  terminatioii.  to  be  twenty  foet  by  actual 
measurement.  Ha  observes  that  tbe  burrows  are  situated 
above  the  usual  river  height,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  above 
the  extensive  Iknda of  the  river,  which  frequently  take  place 
during  tbawmtor  season. 


Bamw  of  OralUiarliyachin.  (Rcducad  froa  BeoseU,  Zttt.  TVnu.) 

The  reader  will  find  information  of  much  interest  in  Mr. 
Bennett's  paper,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  habits  of 

two  fuUrAtned  yonngones,  a  male  ^d  a  female^  which  be 
kept  for  seme  time.  Tbay  were  taken  from  tbe  uest,  which 
consisted  of  river-Weeds,  the  epidermis  of  reeds  and  small 
dry  fibrous  roots  strewed  over  tbe  floor  of  tbe  caviiy,  which 
was  large  enough  to  contain  the  mother  and  her  young : 
these  are  from  two  to  four  in  number,  but  mu.il  usually 
two. 

DesrripHoti. — .\uthors  generally  describe  two  species, 
viz.  Ornith'  rhynrhus  rufux,  and  Ornilhorhtfrichus/usciu  ; 
but  tbe  probability  is  that  they  are  but  varieties  of  one 
speeies,  if  indeed  the  difference  may  not  In;  merely  that  of 
age  or  sex.  The  males  are  rather  larger  than  the  females, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  considens  the  average  length  to  bo  from  1 
foot  S  inches  to  I  foot  8  inches.  A  male  shot  in  the  Yas 
riv«f  measured,  from  the  extremity  of  the  mandible  to  tba- 
eztoemity  of  tbe  tail*  1  foot  ?|  fawhM»  and  a  fomala  shot  in 
the  same  river  vras  I  foot  7  inches,  measured  in  die  sama 
way.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  his  description. 
Body  depressed,  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  characters 
of  the  Otter,  the  Mole,  and  the  Beaver,  covered  by  a  fine 
long  thick  hair,  henealh  which  is  a  finer,  shorl,  very  soft 
fur,  like  the  tw  i  l^.itnis  of  hair  found  in  the  Seal  and  Oiler. 
Colour  above,  li^;hl  black,  varying  in  shades  according  as  it 
is  seen  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  light;  beneath,  where  the 
Air  and  hairs  are  Oner,  feiruginous,  varying  in  intensitv 
according  to  ogc.  Tail  flat,  broud,  and  inclining  on  eaiA 
aide  abruptly  on  at  the  termination,  beyond  which  the  long 
bain  project ;  on  its  upper  surfine  the  hair  longer  and 
ooaiaer  Umd  elsewhere,  in  ymmg  qMeimena  ita  under  nxt- 
foeib  an  voU  as  tho  bmd  aad  tea  Mgs  near  the  ftat,  eoMtaA 
by  flneailvaiy  vbita  bair*  Bebw  the  innte  angle  of  th^ 
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9f0  (wUefa  ii  (mall,  but  brilliant  and  of  a  light  brown  oo- 
I«ur)  ft  mall  spot  of  licht  or  pj«  yellow  odour.  Sztern«l 
orifice  of  (ho  Mir  oitDetM  near  tbo  upper  part  of  tlw  oxluml 
angle  of  the  oto.  Tbia  oriflee  it  seen  with  difflculty  in  dead 

specimens.   Head  raiher  flat:  mouth  ftimislied  with  two 

fi- .ji  ctinj»  flat  Hps  iir  inaiidiblos  lescmhlinir  the  bill  of  a 
Hhoveli^r  Duck  [DrcK,  vol.  ix.,  p.  KS],  ihe  lower  of  wliirh 
is  shorter  ainl  narrower  than  the  upper,  and  has  il.s  iiiii  rnul 
edges  channelled  wiih  numerous id',  reseinbiing  in  some 
dej^ree  those  seen  in  the  bill  of  a  Duck.  The  central  por- 
tion uf  the  mandibles  is  a  bony  continuation  from  the  skull, 
and  anterioiriy  and  laterally  a  cartilaginous  substance,  per- 
Ibetljr  moveable.  exiend:>  from  the  bony  portion  to  Ibe  di»- 
tanoe  of  tih>  of  an  inch.  Colour  of  uppor  naodiUB  obove, 
vhoo  MM  in  an  uinul  reoeotly  taken  out  of  tho  water, 
dull  dir^r  grey  lab  blaek,  eoferad  with  innonienible  minute 
dots,  wbfle  the  cartilaginous  expansion  around  the  mandible 
b  smooth  and  soft.  Under  part  nf  upper  mandible  pale 
pinit  or  flesh  colour,  well  as  the  inle:  tui!  or  up}HT  surface 
of  the  lower  mandible,  the  under  surCut-e  of  whicii  hist  is 
someiirnes  white,  sometimes  mottled;  tho  former  mostly  in 
youn^  specimens  ;  the  la'.ter  usually  in  adults.  At  the  ba-.e 
uf  both  lower  and  upper  mandibies  a  transverse  luo>e  fold 
or  Hup  of  integument,  similar  in  colour  to  the  skin  coverintr 
the  mandibles.  This  is  conlinuerl  in  the  upper  mandible 
very  nearly  to  the  eyes.*  Feet  five- toed  and  webbed.  In 
the  ftvo-miet  the  web  extends  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
•bwf,  ia  kwae,  and  falls  baek  when  the  animal  biurraws : 
daws  strong,  blunt,  the  two  lateral  ehonor  tbao  the  three 
middle  ones.  Hind-feet  short,  narrow,  turned  backwards, 
and,  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Ad;  tbeir  action  is  backwards  and  outwards:  first  toe  v<Ty 
abort,  and  the  nails  of  all  curved  backw  ards,  and  longer  and 
sharper  than  those  of  the  fore  feet  :  the  web  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  root-s  (jf  the  claws.  The  spur  of  the  male 
(the  female  i.s  destitute  of  lliisorgjiii  is  iiMvoahlc,  turned 
backwards  and  inwards,  and  situated  some  distance  above 
the  clawi^  ud  ralbar  towards  the  latenal  fori  of  the 
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It  eannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  calling 
the  nader'a  attention  to  the  beautiful  organisation  of  the 
Ibro-lbot  of  the  OmiAorh^ntkta.  In  the  museum  of  the 
<3iillMn  of  BuifaoM  {tkftialagkei  Struut  Na  Ml,  A.) 
one  or  (hew  flMre-ftet  ii  preserrod,  and  tho  natatorial  mem- 
brane will  be  seen  continued  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
extremities  ul  the  toes,  and  gathered  into  folds  at  each  too. 
These  folds  are  concave  towards  the  palm,  and  arc  sup- 
ported behind  by  the  strong  elongated  claws,  presenting  a 
form  of  surihco  adbniiaUy  adaplod  Jbr  sUrikinf  the  water 
with  effec!. 

The  spur  (jf  the  male  has  been  pretty  generally  considered 
as  u  weapon  of  ofl'ence  and  a  very  venomous  one ;  but  Mr. 
O.  Bennett's  expuriinoiit.H  go  far  to  prove  that  this  idea  is 
unfounded.  He  tlius  relates  his  experience  in  the  case  of 
a  wounded  male  just  taken  out  of  tlie  water:  'Having 
heard  so  much  related  about  the  ii^uriout  ofltoets  reauJtinc 
tram  a  puncture  by  the  bpur,  I  doterainad  toanQ  myself  or 
the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  eorrectneia  of  the  assertion. 
Tho  wounded  state  of  the  animal  presented  no  objection  to 
the  experiment,  as  in  one  published  account,  in  which  the 
poison  IS  reported  to  have  produced  such  terrible  effects,  the 
animal  was  also  mortally  wounded.  As  soon  therefore  as  it 
became  lively,  I  put  its  "  juiisonous  spurs '*  to  the  test.  I 
cuiiiiiii  iict'il  liy  phicing  my  hands  in  such  a  manner,  when 
ieizing  the  animal,  as  to  enable  it,  from  tho  direction  of  the 
Spun,  to  use  them  with  effect:  the  result  was  that  the 
unimal  made  strenuous  efforts  to  escape,  and  in  these  efforu 
Bcniabad  my  hands  n  little  with  the  hind  claws,  and  even, 
io  eonsoqaenea  of  the  position  in  whiob  I  held  it,  with  the 

Er  also.  But  althouKO  seised  so  roughly,  it  naitber  darted 
tfttt  into  mf  hana,  nor  did  it  even  make  an  attompt  so 
to  do.  As  however  tt  bad  been  stated  that  the  creature 
thnnvs  itself  on  the  back  when  it  uses  this  weapon  (a  cifr 
cumsiaiue  not  very  probable  to  those  who  have  any  know- 
IchI;,'!' of  the  aniuiul),  1  tried  it  al.-o  in  that  position  ;  but 
though  It  struggled  to  regain  it*  former  posture,  no  use  wos 
made  of  the  hind  cliiw.  1  tried  several  other  methods  of 
effecting  the  object  I  hud  in  view,  but  as  all  proved  futile, 
I  am  convinte<l  that  some  other  use  must  Ix!  fiund  for  the 
spur  than  as  an  ofl^cti^ive  weapon.    1  have  had  several  sub- 

•  Mt.  BcomU  Ikinlu  lh>t  tbii  may  ilTorJ  «Ma«  proteeUuu  lo  ih*  cjvt  whva 
Hiul  U  •■Msi  in  IwrowiBf  or  wvaiae  its  Itoi.  Sir  tSnnnl  Hoom 
Uats  iliat  Uw  Mas  «•  spiMicDUy  dMUuad  W  piSTsnt  tha  tiwk  fton  bdof 


secjuent  opportunities  of  repeating  the  expeiimMltt  witli 
animals  not  in  a  woimdad  state,  and  the  nsialts  batro  bean 


tho  same.' 

Hoes  M  th$  iSjprfm.— Dr.  Shaw  referred  Ornithorhyn- 
cAiw  to  the  Brula  of  Linnnus,  and  Professor  Blumenbach, 

less  correctly,  to  the  Palmala  in  his  system,  placing  it  be- 
tween the  Ottf-r  and  tliu  H'airut.  Lamarck,  Van  der 
Hi, even,  and  Professor  GooflTroy  SuHilairc  char;u  !Lri»ed  the 
Moriotrtfinata  aiaclati  iiitcriiie<lmte  between  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  The  basis  of  tlic  l.isi  uu  uitoued  arrdngetuent  WIS  Ao 
presumed  want  of  mammary'  glands  Cuvier,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  philosophically,  admitted  the  forms  into  his  *  lUgne 
Animal '  as  a  tribe  or  family  of  his  order  Edtntata.  M.  de 
Btainville  considered  the  Monotremata  as  most  olosely  ap- 
prosimaiod  to  tho  Manufwduu  Maekel  arranged  them 
among  tba  Mwrnmalm  naxt  to  the  JMnUWo.  Mr.  Gray, 
in  his  'Outline,*  \\meieA  Behidm  and  Oi-nithorhynrhus  m 
the  5ih  subfamily  (Ornithorynoina*)  of  hi«  4,h  family 
{ Dasypidce).  This  fifth  subfamily  being  immediately 
preceded  by  the  Myrineeophavitifp.  J.  K.  Fischer,  in  Ins 
'  Synopsis."  arranges  the  two  rums  ut  the  «  ud  of  the 
Brutu.  which  are  immediately  sueieeded  in  Ins  wurk  by 
the  Beltuce.  M.  Lesson  makes  the  Afunolrcmata  the  se- 
cond and  last  tribe  of  the  order  t(^ril>it<t ;  and  the  same 
situation  is  assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Swainson.  Mr.  Uwea 
arranges  them  in  tlie  Ovoviviparous  SiUiciau  of  Mammals, 
and.  in  the  course  of  his  valuable  papers,  exbibUa  dioir 
aJBnities  to  birds,  rapiiles,  tba  Marsupial  aoimalsb  and  the 
ofdinary  mammilbraua  type. 

TIm  Jbllowing  cuts  are  uken  ftom  Ur.  G.  Bennatt^t  pai* 
par  i»  tho  '  Transactions  of  the  ZookigiaBl  Society.' 
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OmUliorbjnHibai  combiBf  ItMlf  wUli  Uw  eUwt  of  the  biiul-foot. 

We  cannot  cloM  Ihiiutide  without  adverting  to  the  sub- 
ject of  it  as  a  latishotoiy  inatMioe  of  the  rapiditjr  and  aeeu- 
nejr  of  the  pfogwia  of  modero  investigation.  UnieD  this 
•xtraocdinaiy  animal  «aa  flat  hRNig ht  orar»  va  find  Dr. 
Shaw,  in  1799.  noticing  the  aceptidam  with  which  it  was 
received,  not  only  as  pordotmble  but  laudable ;  almost  doubt- 
ing ibe  testimony  of  his  own  eyc»  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  aniiunl'^  Linik,  \v\  coi,f<.'s->iii):  lh;U  he  can  per- 
ceive no  appearance  of  u II \  (k'cepiivu  preparutioii ;  atUiing 
that  the  edges  of  the  rictus,  the  iiiscrliou,  &c.,  wlien  tried 
by  the  tost  of  maceration  in  water,  so  as  lu  render  every 
part  c(nn|)letely  moveable,  seem  peifectly  natural ;  and  con- 
cluding by  a  statement  that  the  most  accurate  ekamination 
of  expert  anatomists  could  not  discover  any  deeaption  In 
that  particular.  The  ferm  i«  now  aa  fomiliar  to  oa  a*  most 
of  our  European  animila,nnd  with  regard  lo  ita  organisation 
and  natural  hiaunry,  it  b  paduma  hettar  known  than  many. 

ORNUS.  fMANiCA-l 

OROBANCHA'CE.E  area  natural  order  of  M 
talous  exogenous  plants  growini^  parasitically  iijion  the 
roots  of  oilier  spi  i  u  s,  ;uid,  as  is  very  u&ual  in  suuli  ca^es, 
producing  tiu  true  li'u\  es.  but  funnshed  with  brown  or  re<ldi8h 
scales  in  their  place.  They  have  a  did>-TiaiTioii»  structure, 
imguUr  Uowersi  and  a  superior  ovary  witli  four  or  more 
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parietal  placentiB,  which  spring  up  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
carpels  in  parallel  lines  covered  with  microsropical  seeds 
containing  a  miiuite  erabryo  lying  in  abundant  albumen. 
On  account  of  their  did)naiuou)<  monopetalous  llowtis,  ihey 
are  usually  stationed  liy  K)sieinaiical  writers  m  the  vuiniiy 
of  Scrophulariacca',  but  in  many  rcspecis  ihey  correspond 
better  with  the  typical  form  of  Genttanacctc.  In  this  coun- 
try tbe  order  is  represented  by  the  genus  Orobanche  itself, 
tlw  varioua  apeeiea  of  which,  called  Broomrapes,  are  foun,d 
in  flelda,  upon  the  roots  of  broom,  furze,  hemp,  clover,  bed- 
straw,  &c.  O.  ruln-a,  the  handsomest  of  ibem,  has  hitherto 
been  diaeovond  only  upon  haaalt  and  tnp  ncka  in  tho 
HebridM  ami  a4jtMent  ahoraat  and  nanr  BaUhat.  Tba 
a  ualitj  «r  there  planta  seems  to  be  genaially  aatringant,  bat 
they  have  been  little  investigated. 

ORO'DES.  [Crassvs] 

0R0NTE8.  tSYHiA.] 

OROOXOKO.  [OiuNoco.] 

ORO'SIUS.  PAULUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  Spanish 
church,  was  boi  n  in  the  liiiter  jrart  of  tbe  fourth  century, 
probably  at  Tarraeona.  About  a.d.  414  he  proceeded  tu 
Africa,  for  the  purpose,  tu  il  i>eems,  of  consulting  St  Au- 
gustin  on  several  controverted  points  of  belief,  vbieh 
were  then  discussed  by  the  aaets  of  tbe  PrisciUianisis  and 
tbe  Origenista,  especially  concaniing  the  nature  and  oricin 
of  tbe  souL  ('  Consultatio  aiva  Oonimonitorium  Onaii  ad 
Auguatinum  de  errore  PriaoilUauiatanim  el  Oiinaialanin.* 
together  wtib  Augustin'a  answer,  *Ad  OroMum  contra 
Pnaeillianistas  et  Origeuistas,*  both  in  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  St.  Augustin.)  From  Africa,  Orosius  proceedeil  to 
Palestine  witli  u  rccomineiiil;ilivin  from  .'Vui^usliii  to  .leronic, 
who  was  then  living  at  Helhlehcm.  While  in  Palestine, 
Oio%iu>>  wrote  a  treatise  ai^ainst  PelaL;ius,  vho  was  at  that 
lime  spreading  his  opinions  concerning  original  sin  and 
grac^ '  Liber apologelicua contra  Pelagium  de  Aibitrii  Liber- 
tate,' which  is  annexed  to  tbe 'Histor}  ' of  Orosius.  From 
Palestine,  Orosius  returned  to  Hippo  Regius,  to  hia  (Kend 
Augustin,  and  from  tlwnoe  to  Spain.  He  now  began  to 
write  bii  '  Histon  of  the  Worldt*  u  work  which  be  seema 
to  have  undertaken  at  the  auggaatian  of  Auguatin,  to 
whom  it  ia  dadioated.  The  hiatory  anda  with  tbe  year  a.o. 
416,  about  vrhicb  time  it  appears  lo  have  been  completed. 

The  calamities  which  bad  befallen  tbe  Roman  empire, 
and  above  all  \\w  capture  and  pillage  of  Rome  by  .\laric, 
A.D.  410,  aOoriied  lo  the  heathens  and  to  S.Munmcbus, 
among  the  rest,  a  pixtencc  for  accusing  the  Chrialian  re- 
ligion of  being  the  cause  of  all  those  >lisa£ter8,  and  of 
saying  that  since  the  abandonment  of  the  old  religion  of  the 
state,  victory  had  utterly  forsaken  tbe  Roman  arms.  It 
was  fur  the  purpose  of  replying  to  these  accusations  that 
Orosius  wrote  his  history,  which  may  be  considered  in 
part  08  an  apology  for  Cbrislianity  against  the  Pagana, 
aa  the  tUle^  which  haa  been  found  in  aeveral  MSS.,  ex« 
pwanai,  — *  Aivewna  Plajnnoa  Hiatonanim  lihii  m.*  In 
some  M88.  the  title  ia,  *  Da  totius  Mundi  Calamftatiblia  {'  bi 
others, '  De  Cladihus  etMiseriis  Antiquorum,'&&  Tbe  work 
cuii!>i>ts  of  seven  books,  divided  into  chapters.  It  begins 
with  a  geugmphical  descriptiou  of  the  world,  then  treats  of 
the  origin  of  the  buavaii  race  according  to  the  Book  ofOeiie- 
sis,  and  aflerwai<l.s  relati'S  the  various  accouul.s  of  the  lu)  tho- 
logists  anil  puels  coiiixTiiiiii^  the  heroic  ages.  Then  follows 
the  bibtory  of  the  early  monarchies,  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian,  tbe  conauests  of  Alexander,  and  the  wart 
of  hia  successors,  as  well  aa  tne  early  history  of  Rome,  the  con- 
lanta  being  chietly  taken  flnom Troeus  Pompeius  and  J  ui>ti- 
nua.  The  fourth  book  oontaina  thebiatory  or  Rome  from  the 
wars  of  Pyirhua  to  the  fall  of  Oartbago.  The  fifth  booli  com- 
prises dM  period  ftom  the  taking  of  Oarintb  to  the  war  of 
Spartaeua.  Oiaaiua  quotea  bit  authorities,  aevenl  of  which 
are  from  workavUeh  are  now  lost.  Tlie  narrative  in  the 
sixth  book  begins  with  the  war  of  Sulla  against  Mithridates. 
ami  ends  with  tbe  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Tbe  seventh  book 
contains  the  history  of  the  empire  till  ajx  416,  including  a 
narrative  of  the  tukiii|;  ami  backing  of  BomO  by  AlUlC^ 
which  was  the  greot  event  of  the  age. 

Orosius  intermixes  with  his  narrative  moral  reflection^ 
and  sometimes  whole  chapters  of  advice  and  consolation,  adp 
dressed  lo  his  Christian  brethren,  and  intendetl  to  confirm 
their  fltitb  amidst  tlie  calamities  of  tbe  times,  which,  ho  wetm 
haavy,  weva  not,  as  he  amwta>  nnpracedentad.  Tbe  Ro- 
maniblwNyiiintbaireeMiiMatsbadinJKBled  eqnalif  not 

Hia  tone  ia  tint  efs 
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tribution.  and  humanity,  in  which  most «f  the  hratliMi  bis- 
torians  diow  UiMDselves  deficient  He  deprveatet  am- 
bitioa,  oooqiiMt,  uid  glory  gained  at  the  expense  of  human 
blood  iad  nitaiaD  happinesg.  As  on  historian,  Orosius 
■hom  dDOMdenbto  oritical  judgment  in  general,  though  in 

Rrticular  passages  he  appears  credulous,  as  in  chap.  x.  uf  ilie 
>t  book,  where  he  relates  from  report  that  the  marks  of 
the  chariot  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  host  are  still  visible  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Ko<l  Sea.  A.s  an  instance  of  the  iucidental 
rnluc  of  the  passages  lakon  by  Orosius  from  oidariPliters, 
SCO  Savigny,  Das  Hecht  Jt.t  Beniset,  p.  1 76. 

King  Alfred  made  a  free  translation  of  the  History  of 
Orosius  into  the  Anglo-SuoQ  language,  which  tm  been 
published  by  Datnes  BuntiDgtoa,  witD  Ml  Bng^  TUlioD  of 
it,  6vo..  London,  1 773. 

One  of  the  best  editiom  of  OruaiuB  u  lliBtof  Liydeii,  4to., 
1738,  with  Haverkarop's  notes. 

ORPHEUS  COp^vs),  a  poet,  musician,  and  philosopher, 
vhoHe  name  is  very  prominent  in  the  early  k'i;eiid»  of 
Greece.    The  traditions  respecting  him  are  remarkably  ob- 
scure. According  to  Cicero  (  Df  Xai.  Dcor.,  i.  :iH  ),  Arl!>totle 
believed  ihat  no  Ruch  pei^on  uh  Or|  heus  the  poet  hod  ever 
exislod  ;  but  |ier!ia])s  he  only  mcar.^  that  tho  poems  ascribed 
toOrpiien.'i  were  spu.  ious  :  I;e  is  mentioned  as  a  real  person 
by  .Several  of  the  early  Greek  \»riteii — the  Ivric  poets  Ibycua 
and  Pindar,  tho  historians  Ueiianicus  and  Viierecydes,  and 
the  Athenian  tragedians:  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Bomer  or 
Uesiud.    Some  aniicnt  writers  leckoa  several  persons  of 
this  name,  and  Herodotus  st>eiil»of  two.  In  later  times,  a 
Bumherof  mweUaus  atoriM vera  ennieeted  witli  bis  name. 
Th«  Jbltowing  is  ua  outline  gf  the  legendary  history  of  Or- 
pheus.   Hia  native  country  was  Tlirace.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  most  of  the  legends  respecting  Greek  civilization 
are  i  iitiiu  cled  with  the  Thracians.  w  ho,  in  later  times,  spoke 
a  laujjua^e  uiiiiiteUimble  to  ihc  GieeWii,  and  were  looked 
upon  by  theui  ai  barbarians.    Miiller  explains  this  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Thracians  of  these  legends  were  not 
the  .same  people  as  llmse  of  llie  historical  period,  but  a  Greek 
racf,       lived  III  tho  liisitrict  called  Pieria,  to  the  east  of  tho 
Olympus  range,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  to  the  south 
of  Emathia  or  Macedonia.    ('  History  of  tho  Literature  of 
Greece,*  in  Library  of  Useful  Knvwledge,  p.  liti.)  The  time 
At  which  be  lived  is  placed  by  all  writers  not  long  before  the 
Trognn  war,  and  by  most  at  the  period  «f  tbe  Argonautic 
espMitioo,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  oentuties  before  Christ. 
He  was  the  ton  of  Apollo  and  the  muieOitliope,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  of  Oea^er  and  a  nuite,    The  poets 
represent  hau  aii  a  king  of  Tiu  ace,  but  tlie  historians  are 
generally  silent  about  his  station.    According  to  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  he  was  the  disciple  of  Musteus,  but  ihe  mure 
coininon  accounts  make  him  his,  leai  lier.    Ho  \v:is  one  of 
tho  Argonauts,  to  whom  he  rendered  the  greatest  sen'ices 
by  his  skill  111  music;  the  enchanting  tones  of  his  lyre  mode 
the  Argo  move  into  the  water,  delivered  tho  heroes  from 
mony  difficulties  and  danger*  while  on  their  voyage,  and 
iiujr  oontributed  to  their  success  in  obtaining  the  golden 


Moew  (Orpbei  ArgonaiUica.)  AAcr  tho  voyage,  he  returned 
to  the  eavem  in  Xhraoe  in  which  baoummonly  duett.  He 
ia  naid  hy  some  aaibmrs  to  hare  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  bo- 
Ibrc  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

Orpheus  had  for  his  wife  a  nymph,  named  Eurydicc,  who 
dierl  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  as  >!ie  was  flying  from  Aris- 
tieu».  Orpheus  followed  her  to  the  world  beneath,  and  by 
the  powerof  lus  lynt  induced  Pluto  and  Proserpine  to  restore 
his  wife,  but  upon  the  coiiditi'iii  ibit  he  should  not  look 
liack  at  her  till  lie  had  past  tiie  boumhiru  *  of  Piuto's  realm. 
He  broke  the  condition,  and  she  vanished  firom  hit  tight. 

His  death  is  differently  related.  The  most  common  ac- 
amint  it  that  be  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Tbiacian  women 
at  a  BaeebiO  ftttival,  in  revenge  for  the  cootanipt  which  ho 
bad  ahown  tnwardt  them  through  his  somiw  Ibr  Ihe  lata  of 
Sttrydiee.  (ApolUi.  3  ;  Virg.,  Georg.,  tr.  494.)  Hk  linba 
lewe  aontlered  over  the  plain,  but  hia  head  was  thrown  upon 
the  river  Hebrus,  which  bore  it  down  into  the  sea  as  far  at 

L<-*s.bo<i,  whore  it  was  buried.    The  Muses         ^r  i!  m;i  the 
piere.s  of  his  body,  and  buried  thein  at  Libetiira,  wiu:re  the 
niKiitniK^le  %»as  s.ud  lo  sing  over  his  grave  more  sweetly 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Grwcc    His  lyre  was  placed  by 
Jupiter  atuonj;  the  stars,  I 
The  po<'ta  and  Ubuluts  have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many  ' 
great  improvements  in  (he  cundition  uf  tho  human  race.  < 
fjearly  aU  the  antient  writers  itale  that  be  introduced  into  1 

I  and  tba  iraniupof  the  gedt.  A 


The  foundation  of  mysteries  is  ascribed  to  him.  ( Arittoph, 
Ranee,  v.  1030;  Burip^  Mtau,  v.  945;  Plato^  Prologs 
p.  -216.)  Herod.  (IL  SI)  apeaka  ofOtphie  and  Baecbie  mgW' 
tenet.  Theae  mjtttetieB  teem  to  have  been  diBerant  fttai 
th<«e  of  Sleosii.  [OwHicA.]  Some  writeit  say  that  the 
Or|)luc  mysfflrics  were  introduced  from  Egypt  into  Greece; 
other.s  tlunk  that  they  sprung  up  in  Thrace,  and  that  they 
preceded  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  was  of  foreign 
uriKin,  and  that  the  destruction  of  Orpheus  by  the  Baccha* 
nals  represents  the  victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  religion. 
Tho  foundation  of  social  institutions  and  ihecommenccment 
of  civilization  ia  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  (llorat.,  Dc  Art.  Ihet., 
v.  391.)  Aristophanes  says  that  he  taught  men  to  abstain 
from  murder  {Runtf,  v.  1030).  He  it  tau  to  have  been  tho 
author  of  many  lAUet.  A  passage  in  an  epigram,  to  which 
however  no  authority  can  be  attached,  ascribes  to  him  the 
discovery  of  letters.  (FahriB,,ltf&(rnK.,i,,  1^173.)  Tbedil- 
covery  of  many  things  in  medloine  ia  aaenlied  to  Orpheut 
(Plin.,  XXV.  2);  and  the  recal  of  Eurydicc  from  tho  lower 
world  is  sometimes  explained  as  referring  to  his  skill  in  this 
art.  He  was  said  to  ha^e  been  a  soothsayer  and  cnchaniei*. 
In  Lesbos  there  was  a  famous  orai  le  of  Orphe  M.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  letjeiids  cunrrrniiiK  h:tn  are  thoso  which 
relate  to  his  skill  in  music.  The  fable  ll'.at  by  the  tones  of 
Ins  lyre  he  drew  around  him  wild  beasts,  trees,  aisd  stones. 
IS  veiy  old.  When,  according  to  a  later  story,  he  descended 
into  the  infernal  regions  to  recover  Eurydice,  his  music  en- 
chanted the  world  of  shadows  and  suspended  the  tornientt 
of  the  damned.  A  share  in  the  invention  of  tho  lyre  is  at* 
tributcd  to  bim :  he  received  it  from  Apollo  wuh  seven 
strings,  and  added  to  it  two  mora.  Aoeoriliug  to  Plutarch, 
be  was  the  first  who  arcompanied  the  lyre  with  singing. 
The  fable  that  aAer  his  death  his  lyre  floated  to  Lc»bo8,  is  a 
poetical  mode  of  represontinj^  the  skill  of  the  natives  of  that 
island  in  lyric  poetry-  He  is  s-uid  to  ha\c  embodied  his  re- 
Ii^,'ii)us  and  philosophical  opinions  in  poems,  but  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  without  doubt  spuriuus.  rOapuicA.] 

ORI  HEUS  (Omithohigy).  CMntOLiDCioLzT., p.  »S; 
MocKi.NC  Bird  ] 

O'RPHICA.  certain  works  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus^ 
which  embodied  the  opinions  of  a  claat  of  persons  whom 
Muller  thus  describes :—' Thete  wem  the  followers  of  Or> 
pheut  («1  *Offmtii  tiuit  it  to  aij»  aaaoeiataont  of  pBEaoDi 
who,  under  die  gnkbaeaof  tbe  a&tient  nyatieal  poet  Or« 
pheut,  dedicated  tbenMelm  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  ia 
which  they  hoped  to  find  sstisfliction  for  an  ardent  longing 
after  the  soothing  and  elevating  influence*  of  religion. 
The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship  these  Orpnii  and  Haci  liia 
rites  |r<V  'Or-futji  taXtoiuva  tcai  Binviifi,  llerod.,  ii.  81  )  weru 
annexed,  was  the  Chlhtunan  deity  Dionysus  Zagreus,  closely 
coiuiecteil  w  itli  IX'tuetor  and  Cora,  who  was  the  pei  somfietl 
expreikiiou,  not  only  ot  the  most  rapturous  pleasure,  but  also 
of  a  deep  sorrow  fur  the  miseries  of  human  life.  The  Orphio 
legends  and  poems  related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionytue, 
who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Hades  (a  doe- 
trine  given  by  the  philosopher  Heraclitus  as  the  opinion  of 
a  particular  sect);  and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  thcologers 
founded  their  hopet  of  the  puriAeatkm  and  vltimata  immor- 
tal  i  ty  of  die  aouL  But  (beir  mode  of  celebrating  fbia  wor- 
ship was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge  m  un- 
restrained pleasure  and  frantic  eiithusiusni,  but  rather  aimed 
at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  manners.  The  followers  of 
Oi'pheua,  when  they  had  tasted  the  mystic  s»-riQcial  feast 
of  raw  tiesh  torn  from  the  ox  of  Dionysus  (oz/mi^rtyia),  par- 
took of  no  other  animal  f  jod.  They  wore  white  linen  gar- 
ments, like  Oriental  and  Kgyptinn  priests,  troin  whom,  at 
Herodotus  remarks,  much  may  have  been  borrowed  in  the 
ritual  of  tho  Orohie  worship.'  ('History  of  the  Literature 
of  Greece,'  in  tM  library  of  Ut^ftd  KmtlMgtt  p.  S3t, 
be.,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  iuU  acoouDt  of 'ue  Orphie 

^'^^'Se  Orpbie  writers  the  most  celebrated  are  Onoma- 
eritus,  who  lived  inder  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  and  Cercups, 

a  Pythajjorean,  who  livetl  about  n.c.  504.  Works  ascribed 
to  Orpheus  w  ere  extant  at  a  very  early  period.  Plalo  men- 
tions several  kinds  of  Orphic  poems;  but  he  intimates  that 
they  were  not  peiunne.  Aristotle  speaks  «f  them  as  the 
n'j  rali'r.'l  Orphic  poems  (rd  Kokui fnia).  In  later  titnes 
all  manner ol  works  on  mysteries  and  religion  were  ascribed 
to  Oirpheus.  There  are  also  Orphic  poems  later  than  the 
Cbrittian  ma.  which  are  difficult  to  be  dittinguiahed  torn 
thMeDf<«rlkctiaM,  la  Viihrieiin'i  *BibliogiM»aiiNa' 
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nauHca,  a  poem  m  th*  vcijrage  of  the  Aifonauto 
i  probably  bj  OoouMWCitiM;    iMSt  bjr  mom  oho 

'  tnan  Homer. 


ihvn  if  •  IM  of  thewrttinip  Moribod  to  Oipliwii,  of  wUoh 

the  fuUowin;:  are  the  principal. 

1.  'Uftot  Xo>oi  {tacred  legends),  a  complete  system  of 
Orpine  tlieoLif^y,  in  twetity-four  books;  it  is  nscribe<l  to 
Cenojis  aii<l  Dioijiiutu^,  and  is  probably  tiie  production  of 
so\  cull  ail  I  liLirs 

2.  TtXtrai  {religious  rites,  or  mysteries),  directions  for 
vorshippioK  aifpoMing  lb*  Godb}  piobiUy  by  Odosu- 
criUis. 

3.  Xp4«|ioi  (prtqnlM^M).  Simitar  wk*  veia  Morlbod 
to  Musaut. 

4.  Bihcxica,  probably  atoriea  of  Baoehui  ond  bis  myste- 
ri«a;  Mwribed  to  AdgaalMk «  puyU  or  dsughtor  of  Pydia- 
gorts. 

J.  'n  If  K'hiv  Ka-'i^atfK  (the  (!<;.fceril  to  JTadet),  a  poem 
of  great  antiquity,  ascribed,  among  ullicr  aiubora,  to  Cer- 
OOpil. 

6.  Hymns,  aUo  of  liigh  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Pluto 
tbey  were  recited  by  rliapsodisis  ut  tlic  public  gamea.  Ono- 
marrtttis  appears  to  have  been  i\vD  auUiur  of  many  of 
thiMii. 

7.  (yiSlMMf,  their  naturo,  ood  their  powoia  agunst  ser- 
pmU  tod  poiaoDi^  tnd  Ibr  appoMiag  the  oofor  of  the 
godi. 

8.  Ammutka,  a 
toColcblti  pr  ' 
not  earlier 

9.  Fragments,  \vlnch  have  been  carefully  collected  by 
Gesner  out  of  Piaionic  and  Christian  wrtiurs.  Most  of 
thecn  ur<!  of  a  inter  date  than  tlte  Christian  a-ra. 

Tliu  following  are  the  jinncipal  editions  of  the  Orphic 
poems:  '  Orplun  Arguuautica,  ifymni,  et  dt-  La|ndibus,' 
Gr..  in  H.  Stephens's  '  Foelffi  GrsDci  Princip«i>  Huioici 
Cjrminis,'  15GG,  fol. ;  Orphei  Argonautica,  Hymni,  et  de 
I.apidibua,  curaate  A.  C.  Eachenbacbio.  cum  not  erudit.,' 
Utrecht,  1 6S9 ;  *Qpfims  Aram, '  Orphei  Arg.,  Hym.,  de 
Lapid.,  et  Fimgmentii,  eum  notis  Stepbani  et  Eschenbachii, 
«  reoODS.  et  cum  not.  J. M.  Gesneri.'  Lips.,  1764 ; '  Orphica,' 
by  SebMrfbr,  lipt,  IHK ;  ditto,  by  Hennano,  lipo,  IMS ; 
*  Aisonautiea,*  by  Sdmeider,  Jena,  1803. 

Tit-dctimin't  Initia  Philo*.  Grrfc,  p.  1-tOO;  Filiri  ,  Bib. 
Grtec,  i.,  p.  140,  &c. ;  Ciiiilua*  Jb'wsti ;  Fuuku's  Real. 
Schul  lexicon.) 

ORPIMENT,  [Aksenic] 

ORPINE  i>  u  aucculciu  herbaceous  plant,  tho  Suduia 
Telepbiuiii  of  butaui^tis,  found  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
England  m  wmxl^  and  ihukets.  It  haso^nil  serrated  leaves, 
erect  stems,  and  close  carpels  of  purple  Uowors;  aad  baa 
some  reputation  for  its  astringcDcy:  the  root  and  nUoOt 
boiled  in  milk,  are  a  popuUir  remedy  foe  ditrrbmo. 

ORRERY.  There  arc  four  ptanrtwy  UadiUiea  to  which 
diatinot  Duaea  have  bean  given,  oamaponding  to  the  pbe* 
nomona  tbey  aie  intended  to  Mbibit,  and  vhiim,  when  com- 
bined fo  aa  to  derive  their  motions  from  a  common  origin, 
constitute  what  is  now  generally  understood  by  an  orrery. 
These  moi^hines  are  the  I'laiictmnim,  Tellunaii,  Lunarian, 
and  SatelUto  mactimu.  The  pluuetaiiutu  is  a  luechunical 
represent  ition  of  tho  orbital  motions  of  the  planets  about 
the  sun,  oubcr  in  circles  or  ellipses,  and  with  aiiL,'ul;ir  velo- 
cities cither  uniform  or  \ariable,  acc>irduig  to  the  quality  of 
the  instrument.  The  tellurian  and  luuarian,  when  con- 
necled  in  their  improved  form,  exhibit  the  motion  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth  and  that  of  the  earth  about  the  sun, 
and  the  imneipal  phenomena  wliich  aecompany  the  ctiatiges 
in  their  relative  poaittona,  such  as  the  succession  of  day  and 
Di^t  aad  the  variable  length  of  both  according  to  the  aea- 
•on  of  the  year,  the  eeUpaea  of  the  aim  and  moon,  tho  variap 
tfama  in  the  moon*i  latitude,  velocity,  and  dlittnce  from  the 
earth,  the  ')rogiessivo  motion  of  her  apogco,  and  the  reCro> 
gradation  of  her  nodci.  &c.  The  satellite  machine  is  chiclly 
iniended  to  represent  ibe  niuti or.s  of  J  iipitei's  satellites  about  j 
their  pntii  iry,  combined  wiili  tliu  iiiotioiii;  of  the  latter  about 
the  sun.  Instead  of  ailetnp;ui^  a  particular  deacnpliuii  uf  [ 
any  one  of  llies*^  niaciiities,  which  could  only  he  rendered 
intelligible  by  rcfi^renee  to  inanv  diagrams,  while  the  object 
Would  be  much  better  attainea  by  a  simple  inspection  of 
the  machine  itself,  wo  sluiH  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
notice  of  their  history  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  oonaSrOOtion  of  modern  planetary 
nadkinea  dependa,  lefarring  our  readeia  for  mora  anpla  in- 
focmation  to  the  artkle  *  Planetaiv  bbehinai^  in  Brovitai^a 
Cyclopadia,  contributed  by  the  K«v.  W.  FMnoiV  itatDiai'ly 
jkeaauret  of  the  Astrouooucal  Society. 


The  origin  of  tfaa  term  •  orrery '  is  thnt  riven  by  Mr. 
Desaeuliars.  in  bis 'Course  of  Experimental  I'hilosophv,' 
4to.,  London,  1784,  i.,  p.  431.  After  stating  his  belu  t  that 
Mr.  Georgci  Graham,  about  the  year  1700,  first  invented  a 
movement  for  exlutmiiif,'  the  motion  of  the  earth  about  the 
sun  at  the  same  time  llinl  the  ino^n  revolved  round  the 
earth,  he  remarks,  '  This  machine  being  in  the  hands  of  an 
insirunient-iuaker  to  be  sent  with  some  of  his  own  instru- 
ments to  Prince  £ugeii«,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  fint 
for  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  then  several  others  with 
additions  of  his  own.  Sir  Richard  SlaelOb  «ho  knev  nothing 
of  Mr.  Graham's  machine,  in  onaaf  hialneubratioiUb  think- 
ing to  do  iustioe  to  the  drat  miooairagflr.  aa  well  as  to  the 
inventer,  of  audi  a  domna  inetrument,  called  it  en  orrery, 
and  gave  Mr.  J.  Rowley  the  praise  due  to  Mr.  Graham  * 

Planetary  machines  were  m  use  at  a  very  remote  pe  riod, 
and  appear  to  have  consisted  for  many  centuries  of  niovo- 
able  spheres  having  the  earth  iii  ihwr  cenirp:  thus  we  r«ad 
of  the  Chmeic  spheres  said  to  have  been  made  some  2000 
years  before  the  Christian  ipra,  and  more  recently  of  the 
spheres  of  Archimedes  and  Posidonius,  concerning  which 
Cicero,  spoakinguf  tho  Epicurean  philosophy.  Vias  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage:— 

'  If  the  sphere.  Iai«iy  made  by  onr  flriand  Poaidonitt% 
which  marks  the  oonna  of  tbe  ami  and  moon  and  Iba  flvn 
wandering  alera,  wart  to  bo  traoa|iOftod  into  8<^hia  or 
Britain,  wiw,  even  in  those  barbarous  eotmtries,  would  doubt 
whether  reason  had  prcside^l  over  its  construction  ?  Yet 
these  people  (the  Epicureans)  doubt  whether  the  univi  rse, 
whence  all  lliinj;:s  arise  and  are  made,  is  not  the  cflect  of 
chance  or  of  some  necessity  rather  than  ol  reason  and  a 
divine  mind  ;  and  they  regard  Arehimtiles  as  more  deserving 
of  praise  in  trailating  the  changesof  the  sphere  than  nature 
in  producing  them.'  {De  Nat.  Deor.,  lib.  ii.,  tap.  .f^  and  33.) 

The  earliest  machine  which  represented  the  Ptolemaic 
system  may  poasibly  have  been  that  possessed  by  Chromatus, 
in  the  ooDatruetion  of  which  no  leas  than  SOO  pouada  weight 
of  gold  are  laid  to  have  bean  mad.  This  qrefem  oontbtued  to 
be  raiiMMntad  in  all  ptanataty  nachinas  till  about  Afteen 
Tear*  after  (ha  death  of  Ooiwiiiieufl»  when  tha  last  of  that 
kitid  of  any  noto  was  erected  in  tho  libiaty  of  thePtafliaan 
at  Puns  by  Oronce  Fin6e. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  TlL;y;;lu  na 
aiid  Hocruer  employed  themselves  in  the  (  oiisUi.ciiuu  of 
planetary  machines  lu  confirmity  with  the  Cupernican  doc- 
trine. The  one  invented  liv  liuyyluuii,  who  first  intro- 
duced a  systematic  niethoil  ofcalcuUiting  with  prccisiun  the 
neoessary  wheel-work  fir  tliese  machines,  received  Avni  its 
author  tna  name  of  '  the  Automaton.'  It  derived  itii  motion 
from  a  spring  regulated  by  a  balance,  the  pendulum  not 
having  been  than  inlroduoed  aa  a  regulating  agent,  and 
aanred  far  many  yaan  aa  a  pattam  in  tha  conatruetion  <d 
orreries,  as  did  thia  inatrament  of  Roamar,  called  by  bin  n 
Planetarium,  in  the  construction  of  maehiaea  intended 
chiclly  to  exhibit  the  orbital  motions  of  tbe  planets.  Roeiucr 
had  also  invented  a  satellite  iiKich'.ne  prior  to  t!ie  y  ear  Ifir'j, 
the  original  or  acopy  of  which  pri'ietUed  by  huu  in  that 
year  U)  the  English  astrononur  Flamslei d.  Both  his 
machines  are  described  in  his  '  Basis  .AslrouomieES,'  printed 
in  17oj.  The  la^t  machine  we  shall  mention  is  the  Plane- 
tarium of  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  constructed 
about  the  year  1601,  shortly  aAcr  Dr.  Gornctt,  having  prc- 
visously  removed  his  apparatus  elsewhere^  diaoontinued  his 
astronomical  lectures  at  that  institution.  Fata  description 
of  this  machine, 
Youuirand  the  Rev. 


Thi 


the  plan  of  which  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
igand  tbeltev.  W.  Pearson,  wo  must  agatn  refer  ta  iba 
°0n  Planetary  Machines,*  by  the  tatter  gentlamaa. 


le  ehief  part  of  every  orrery  is  the  mechanism  eompoa- 

in  t;  the  planet  rnnm,  by  means  of  which  the  paths  of  tho 
planets  about  the  sun  and  their  relative  periodic  times  are 
e.xhib.ted  with  more  or  Icis  approach  to  truth  ;  and  this  ino- 
ehaiiisni,  Willi  the  method  o(  computing  it,  heiiig  once  un- 
derstood, it  will  he  easy  to  extend  the  same  principles  to  tho 
more  complex  cases  in  which  tlio  sat<:Uuutt  ruvulve  ai,out  thvir 
primaries  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  rotate  upon  their 
axes  and  revolve  about  tho  sun,  as  well  as  to  thoso  to  which 
the  parallelism  of  the  planets'  axes  and  the  changes  in  the 
Msitions  of  their  orbits,  &c.  are  sought  to  be  represented. 
For  this  reason  wo  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  method  of 
oonputiog  tho  wheel-work,  which  will  give  the  rotative 
periods  With  any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  and  to  the 
explanation  of  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  a  true  elliptic  orbit  may  be  produced,  mtoxe  bow- 
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ever  proceeding  to  thu,  wavoliUlflMliot)  the  purcLuen  of 

these  expeDsive  toys  (thoM  Mchibited  in  the  shops  of  inathe- 
malical  in.tiruraent  makers  Tary  in  pricu  from  sixteen  to 
I'orl)  guineas)  agamst  a  defect  which  was  at  one  Ijiue  not 
uncommon  and  may  still  exist,  and  \sliieli,  nliile  it  rendered 
them  worse  than  usclcas,  showed  how  hllle  knowledge  their 
contrivers  could  have  j>us.se!>i>i«l  of  the  bcicnce  they  are  in- 
teuded  to  illustrate.  We  allude  to  the  substitution  of  the 
jjoodie  for  tlMiidereal  periods,  vhenbyeach  planetary  ball 
wu  BMd*  to  nvohe  about  the  tun  ia  the  tim*  whieb  ought 
lohavoelamed  betwoontvocoiinoulivoeoi^iinetioMofsach 
piMMt  Ihe  fMlh. 
To  produee  the  rsrolotfon  of  the  planetary  bells  about 

the  sun,  a  system  of  vertical  coneentrifi  tubes  is  usually  em- 
ployed, which  are  adjusted  very  ucar  to  each  other,  but  yot 
so  far  remoTcd  not  to  influence  each  otbcr'g  motion. 
These  tube:)  ar«  of  ditTtirent  lengthi,  the  innermost  being 
the  longest,  and  to  the  superior  extremity  of  each  a  radius 
vector  is  attached,  and  thereby  made  to  revolve  once  dunug 
each  revolution  of  the  tube.  The  lower  extremities  of  the 
tubm  form  the  arbors  or  axM  of  as  many  toothed  wheels, 
wlnob  are  either  immediatoly  drhmn  by  pinions  at^usted  to 
a  vortical  axlo  ooilod  the  '  annual  arbor,'  or  demo  thoir 
uotioaa  indiMody  from  those  pinions  by  meaita  of  «D  inter* 
posed  train  of  vllMfab  Tbo  determination  of  the  relative 
number  of  teetb  whloh  auiit  be  given  to  the  wheels  and 
pin-      i  i  order  to  produoe  my  nquirod  motioii  may  be 

thus  UAj.t,ained. 

A  pinion  genernlly  means  a  wheel  consisting  of  a  less 
number  of  teeth  than  that  which  it  drives,  but  in  the  pre- 
setit  artiile  i his  restriction  is  unnecessary.  'I'ho  leelli  of  a 
pinion  are  called  leaves.  The  Ducab«r  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  wheel  during  one  revolution  of  the  pinion  by  which 
it  I*  dtivon,  ia  found  by  dividius  the  Dumber  of  leuvee  in 
the  fbaiaa  Iqr  thoimiDbn  of  toou  in  tbo  «bial:««thn%  if 

tfaoro  bo  85  lautwond  t  teotli,  tbo  wboit  will  noko  y  or 

5  fomlntiMis  dining  one  iwrolulion  of  the  pinion;  but  if 

7 

tlkoralio  f  kovas  end  95  tooth,  tbo  iriieel  «01  mbo  ~  or 

^  of  a  revolution  during  one  entire  revolution  of  the  pinion. 

If  to  the  «de  of  fbo  wbeol  bo  (uQastod  •  aeoottd  pinion, 
which  drim  a  seeond  wheel,  and  if  to  the  eilo  of  this 
wheel  a  third  pinion  bo  adjusted  which  drivei  •  tbird  wbaol, 

and  so  on,  then  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  last 
wheel  during  one  reviduiionof  the  first  pinion  will  be  found 
by  niuhiplyui^;  together  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  several 
inions,  and  (lividmir  the  rciult  by  the  pioducl  of  the  nutn* 
prof  teeth  in  the  several  wheels : — thus  if  there  be  four 
pinions,  having  7,  8,  and  10  leaves  respectively,  and  the 
•amo  number  of  wheels,  having  20,  21,  22,  and  23  teeth 
Mopootively,  tlie  number  of  revolutidoi  made  by  the  last 
wbed  danaf  one  lovdotion  of  the  Snt  pinion  will  bo 

 .  .  ,^  :     =  rr:;.  or,  In  Other  woidi^  the  hit 

2U  X  21  X  :22  X  23     263*  ' 

wheel  will  revolve  six  times  during  253  revolutions  of  the 
flnftninioai  Oonvoraolytberotio  which  the  product  of  the 
DunsMT  9t  bom  mwt  beer  to  tbo  pcoduct  of  the  number 
of  teeth,  in  order  to  proAtoo  eay  MiilliNd  fehUivo  motion 
bctwreen  tho  first  pinion  and  the  NMt  wboel,  ii  ibnnd  by  di- 
vi  lii  i^T  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  wheel  by  the 
nuiiibtr  of  revolutions  to  be  made  in  thu  name  time  by  the 
pinion.  The  actual  number  of  tef  :ti  tn  1  u  gnen  to  tho 
wheels  and  pinions,  as  well  as  the  liuiutnir  of  wheels  and 
pinions  to  b«  employed  in  any  particular  cii*e,  is  matter  of 
oonvenienoe.  not  of  necessity:  in  every  instance  the  em- 
plovment  of  a  single  pinion  and  a  single  wheel  is  theoreti- 
onlfy  oufflcient,  but  in  practice  it  is  generally  demrable  to 
avoid  tbe  use  of  wheels  or  pinions  with  a  very  large  or  very 
smnll  ntintMr  of  taeth.  In  the  planetiihum  of  the  Koyal 
ImtltutiMi  the  nnmber  of  teeib  if  in  no  inatanee  under  7, 
or  above  137.  In  a  more  complete  imlrumenli  oonetnieled 
by  Dr.  Pearson  in  1813,  tbe  limiu  were  U  aad  241.  The 
same  gentleman  recommends  about  10  teeth  to  the  iaeh. 
whirh  he  considers  *  sufficiently  strong,  and  not  Uabio  to 
ttOncceHsary  shake,  when  the  teeth  and  spacps  are  Jimde 
OC|ttal  and  at  a  proper  deptli  for  action.'  The  lowest  nutubur 
ttployed  by  him  was  7  to  the  inch,  the  hitjbest  13 


Buppooing  we  wiah  the  radiua  which  carries  tbe  ball  rejce- 
flentlng  tlie  eortb  to  molve  onoe  during  eeeh  itfolntiBn  «r 


the  annual  arbor.  It  is  only  neccwary  that  the  wheel  which  \» 
adjusted  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  earth's  tube  should 
contain  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  pinion  by  which 
it  is  driven,  and  which  is  adjusted  to  the  annual  arbor,  ia 
this  case  eacli  revuUitiun  of  the  annual  arbor  will  be  tho 
measure  of  one  solar  year.  If  each  revolution  of  the  avmmJ 
arbor  be  required  to  represent  any  assigned  portion  of  n 
year,  the  neoMiaiv  roodiacetion  in  tho  relative  number  of 
teeth  in  the  earth'*  wheel  and  pmlon  will  appear  sufficiently 
obvious  from  what  has  preceded  :  but  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, we  shall  assume  that  tlie  earth's  radius  vector  rc\iilveB 
exactly  once  during  each  revolution  of  the  annual  atbor. 
and  upon  this  supposition  wo  have  now  to  fix  tbe  relative 
number  of  teeth  which  should  be  Riven  to  tbe  wheels  and 
ninions  which  regulate  tho  motions  of  the  other  planetary 
balls.  It  generally  happens  that  the  number  of  revolutions 
which  the  raduis  vector  of  any  one  of  the  planetary  bails  ia 
reqehod  to  make  during  one  revolution  of  tho  annual  arbor 
is  expressed  in  the  form  of  adecimaL  SuppoM^for  iaitanee^ 
that  the  relative  motion  required  were  that  of  tbe  earth  and 
Jupiter.  Jupiter  revolves  in  4332-3S46  mean  solar  davs; 
tbo  eeith  m  XS'iSM  mean  solar  days ;  tho  number  of  re- 
Toltttiona  made  by  .Tupitcr  during  one  rendttlien  of  the 


cartli  is  therefore ' 


=  '0843043.  If  this  decimal  be 


4332-^846 

converted  into  a  oontinued  flraolion  by  tbo  rule  given  at 
page  40t»  toL  Jb  the  feinlting  wriee  of  ftaetkNH.  whieh  ap- 
proxinutte  more  and  more  nearly  to  '0849045^  will  be  found 

^*Tr'  l?-  M'  ITr  TTTy      '"y**"*  °f  "'^ 

cording  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  rw|uired,  may  be  taken 
for  tho  ratio  wlncli  the  number  of  leaves  in  tho  pinion  must 
bear  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  if  only  a  single 
wheel  and  pinion  be  employ^  or  the  ratio  which  the  pro- 
duct of  the  number  of  leavee  muat  hear  to  ilio  proiduet  of 
the  number  of  teeth,  if  a  train  of  whaeb  and  piniona  bo 
employed.   If  tbe  first  of  these  fractions,  or  its  equivalent, 

jj,  he  takpn,  the  wheel  attached  to  Jupitcr'.s  tube  sliould 

contain  7  7  teeth,  and  the  pinion  attached  to  the  annual 
arbor  bv  which  it  is  driven  should  contain  7  leaves,  and 
Jumters  radius  will  then  revolve  once  during  1 1  revolution! 
of  the  annual  arbor,  that  is,  in  595'Sd64  X  II  =  4U17-8S04 
daya,  whieb  i*  lew  then  tho  true  period  by  314-7644  dm. 
In  tbe  aaao  nennor  nwy  be  Ibnnd  the  time  in  whieb  Ju- 
piter's radius  vill  revelvo  when  eay  of  the  other  fkaetjow 
are  taken,  aa  under  ^— 

Y  s4«17'8S04  314-7544^ 
1^  mm'9fW  5Q'49t5-|. 

~  se4830'69r 

7 

3_44 

29 
1113 

94 

&c  &c. 


345-2M4  X 


--  =  4332'699 


=s4332*S63 


0-114  + 

0*025  - 
&c 


The  third  of  these  fractions,  or  rather  its  equivalent^ 


1 66 

— ,  was  the  one  employed  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  the  con- 

14 

struction  of  his  new  planetarium ;  so  that  in  that  instru- 
ment the  wheel  attached  to  Jupiter's  tube  contains  166 
teeth,  aad  ia  driven  by  a  pinion  of  1 4  leaves  attached  to  the 
annual  arbor.  In  the  plemetarium  of  tbo  Royal  Institution, 
a  train  of  wbeds  and  piniant  represented  hy  the  eonponnd 

fraction  ^  X  ^  was  empleyed,  whieh  thsrelbre  gives  a 

111  04 

period  of  365-2d64  X  22  ^  40  ~  ^^^^"'^^  '^^^  follow- 
ing table  aflbrdt  a  general  view  of  the  wfaeeVwork  of  tho 

last  named  instrument.  The  denominator  of  the  former  of 
tho  two  fractions  in  the  second  column  denotes  the  number 
of  leaves  in  the  pinion  attached  to  the  annual  iirlior  ;  tho 
numerator,  the  number  of  teeth  in  tho  v\heel  wbicli  il  drives. 
The  denominator  of  the  second  fraction  denotes  the  number 
of  leaves  in  the  pinion  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  liwt- 
' ;  the  nnmoiatoi^  the  nunbsir  of  teeth  in 
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the  wbeel  driven  by  this  pinion,  vhlch  «li«el  is  attached  to 
the  lover  extiemiiy  of  lU  appropnatu  planetary  tule. 
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The  planets  Vesta  and  Juno  had  not  been  dilCOTtwd  tt 

the  time  this  machine  was  constructed. 

Tlic  OTnirivance  hy  means  of  which  a  tiuo  elliptic  orbit 
m;i\  tie  pro<luced  is  extremely  simple.  For  tins  purj)o«eall 
tiuit  is  nccfssarv  is  llinl  thu  rmlius  vcotur  \Yhich  ronnect!. 
tlie  planclar\-  ball  with  tiio  superior  eMn-niity  of  the  tube 
slioiil'l  consist  of  two  ))arts  or  arms,  the  lengths  of  vhicb 
have  a  dctorminato  ratio  dependent  solely  upon  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbit,  and  that  while  the  larger  arm  revolves 
•bout  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  by  nieaiu  of  the  wbeel-vork 
tdratd;  described,  the  smaller  arm  be  made  to  xmohe  about 
the  extremity  of  the  Ivwer  with  the  enm  mnitar  vekcitj 
hut  in  the  oppoatto  dbeinion.  Hue  nwy  be  emetod  in  two 
wws.  By  meens  of  a  pulley  /Ixed  to  the  plenetary  tube 
and  connected  br  an  endless  silken  cord  with  another  pulley 
free  to  revolve  abmit  a  vei lira!  axlo situated  at  the  extremity 
of  ibe  larger  arm-  The  efTt  cl  of  this  connect  ion  will  be  that 
the  latter  piille)  will  revnlve  once  durinf:  each  revolution  of 
t\w  larpcr  ann  but  in  (he  opp<isite  direclioa.  If  therefore 
the  smaller  ann  be  attached  to  this  pulley  it  vrill  rerolvo  in 
the  muiuier  required,  'i'hesame  motion  may  be  produced 
by  employing  a  double  pinion  extending  the  culire  length 
of  the  larger  arm  and  communicating  the  rotatory  motion 
given  to  it  at  one  extremity,  to  the  axle  of  the  smaller  arm 
ailuated  at  the  other.  Let  R  and  r  denote  the  lengths  of 
the  larger  and  anaBer  anna  retpeoUvely,  and  let  the  line 
jeiniog  the  poeitien  of  the  win  nd  the  eentve  «f  Htm  con- 
oanlrie  tvbM.  eonddered  as  flie  ov%hi  irf  oo-otAhiiitas.  be 
taken  for  the  axi'<  of  r.  The  aphelion  of  the  orbit 
will  be  the  point  (R  +  r,  0).  Also  let  6  denote  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  larj;er  arm  to  the  axis  of  t  at  any  inMmenl ; 
then  since  the  smaller  arm  revolves  with  the  same  atij^ular 
velo<-it),  but  in  the  apposite  (lirection,  its  inclination  to  tho 
axis  of  at  that  moment  nuist  be  denoted  by  — (J  :  and  the 
coordinates  of  the  exlrcinily  of  the  smaller  arm,  that  is,  of 
tlM  position  of  the  planetary  ball,  will  be  (be  sum  of  the 
prsjeetions  of  R  and  r  upon  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively. 
Kiepia<entiag  tbeae  eo-ordinates  by  x  and  y.  ve  ahall  tbere- 
ibie  have 

x=R  cos  f  +  r  cos  e—(R+r)  cos  0 
yr=R  sui  O-r  sin  e—(R~r)  sin  0  ; 

*  Tka  omilgM  tVaUl  to  la  f.  9.  tliat  «if  nit«l«1ktn(  iha  ntiudie  for  lh« 
tultfrenk  {M-riMUd^i  nut  apiwar  to  h^vr  >>*»rn  nl!o'?,.lWT  a^uiifr'S  [a  \hr  cfjf). 
tinuniua  o<thv  plmiplariuin  of  ih«  Roynl  IiiKiiii.t  rr..  ih,-  » iin  l-wiT*  ol  « iiirh 
in  nirr>]iiMr<l  ou  Ih*  cnppiwltioa  Utat  tli«  iwrtb  cQBijili'U'*  mvalalum  *lfml 
the  tuo  la  365-t42  d«v«.  Thi>  U  Uis  Irugth  of  thr  trapieai  ymr.  of  the  tint* 
which  cluiKn  brtw ran  ilic  «*ctl)'«  livviag  tha  Tcraal  rquiaox  and  it»  artival 
agalu  at  that  |>u(nt  or  llii>  cclinlic:  and  ia.  oi>  in|  to  lha  precctiWa  of  the  <-<|ui' 
■kip*.  Iru  thau  th«  earth's  •aUrval  {wrl'tl. 

t  III  the  dociiiitioiu  of  ttM  pUarUuiura  of  Um  Xojat  lwtt>B>tmi,to  »hicli 

«v  btvaliNadilatoMkib  tt* 

99  ,  ,         ,      !9  ?5 

-|.  atjd  lhatof  tbasua  I'V  — .  x  , 

hoe7-2Zda;a.tti«  laMar  of  4-92days.  W«baT»Uttl*  donUlhattba  wnalMnwa 


The  farmer  wouM  pioduca  a  period  of 


ban  •ubaliiulrd  fur  12/  and  62  are'thuw  tthlrh  «rrr«  actmtlynwflqi'atj   ft  fs 

n«r«iMry  Id  obwrrc  iliat  th*  Irain  for  pnidiiciug  the  »uD*ff  MteuMI  Its 

ra  t. i  n  liinrrh  frnm  Mr-n-iuT  i  •all*,  luwl  i.  h  Ihv  Unl  pioioa  of  tbff  tmlD, 
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dn>M^d  b\-  ilie  nnmbL-r  VJJ,  it  ittaclKid.  thcttt>7  pntduciuj  a  period  of  X 
<qa.  if- 


and  eUinfmtiiig  0  betwieeit  Ham  efuationi^  thene  nndli 



which  is  the  well-known  cquaiion  to  an  ellipse  referred  to 
ita  centre,  and  whose  semi-focal  and  non -focal  dxes  are 
respectively  R+r  and  R— r.  If  the  exoentricity  <  of  the 
orbit  be  known  the  relation  between  R  and  f  viu  llMtvftlle 
be  detemined  by  the  equation   

.=  i^ 

R  +  r. 

The  distance  B,  between  the  poaitwn  of  the  ball  lepra* 
senting  the  MO  and  the  comtnon  oentra  of  tin  tnbaa  ii  ex* 
pteeied   

E  =  2  v'R.r. 

This  method  is  defective  in  two  respects.  The  elliptic 
orbits  described  cannot  have  a  common  focus,  or  else  the 
true  relative  lengths  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets 
cannot  be  preserved  ;  and  secondly  the  true  angular  motions 
of  the  ptaaett  about  the  sun  are  not  accurately  represented. 
Dr.  Pearson  corrected  in  aome  denee  the  latter  inequality 
by  varying  the  sise  of  the  toeth  of  the  wheels  and  pmiona 
employed,  but  for  the  mereparpoMof  illnstration  tbia  afipMn 
sut^rlluous,  since,  after  tin,  the  moat  complete  meehuiieal 
representation  of  the  solar  system  that  baa  yet  been  invented 
is  far  inferior  to  that  which  the  student  may  form  in  hia 
own  mind  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  •  goed  pofulac 
treatise  upon  the  subject. 
ORRERY.  EARL  OF.  [Bmi.K  ] 
ORSl'Nl,  an  oM  and  illustrii  iis  family  of  Southern 
Ilaly,  which  h.us  had  aniotig  iis  members  several  pwes, 
many  cardinals,  and  other  distinguished  individuals.  Orso 
Orsini,  of  Petigliano  near  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  is  mentioned 
as  senator  of  Rome  in  the  veers  i  190-1200.  His  son  Gio- 
vanni Oraini  Qae(ani«  whieh  last  was  his  mother's  family 
aame^  left  two  iona :  1,  Napoleone  Oraini.  Count  of  Taglia* 
oozxo  in  the  Idngdoinoif  Naples  ;  and  2,  Matteo,  a^led  'fho 
Great,'  senator  of  Rome,  and  lord  of  Anagni,  Marino,  6a- 
lera.  and  other  flefs  in  the  Cammgna  of  Rome.  Matteo 
left  several  sons,  a\n-  of  Mhom,  Giovanni  Gaetani,  became 
fKjpc  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  111.  A  branch  of  the 
family  entered  the  service  of  ihcAnjou  kings  of  Naples, ob- 
tained hit;h  boiiourii  at  thai  court,  and  the  titles  of  counts 
of  Nola  and  dukes  of  Gravina.  The  C)rsini  who  remained 
in  the  Papal  Slate  were  often  at  vartaiu-.e  with  the  powerfhl 
family  of  Colonna  during  the  middle  ages.  The  castle  of 
Bntcciano,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  was  the  chief  rcMdence 
of  the  Or&ini.  In  January,  1505,  Francis  Orsini,  duke  of 
Gravina,  and  Paolo  Orsini,  were  treacherously  seise<l  and 
strangled  at  Sinegaglia  by  Cesare  Borgiat  whilst  the  cardt* 
nal  Orainivaspafianedat  Rome  byoMerof  OBnn^fiub«iv 
Pope  Alexander  YI.  By  degreea  the  varlout  bfanchea  of 
the  Orsini  becttnic  extinct,  and  their  estates  passed  into 
other  hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Neapolitan  branch 
of  the  dukes  of  Gravma,  w  hich  still  continues,  the  actual 

I  riukc  having  married  a  daughter  of  the  banker  Torlonia, 
duke  of  Bracciano.    Tho  palace  Orsini  at  Rotnc.  a  >ast 

,  buildin);.  stnnds  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theairi!  <if  Murcellus. 

I  The  family  palace  at  Naples,  bi-lonf^ni  to  the  duke  of  (^a- 
Vina,  is  one  of  the  fineist  pnrato  buildings  in  that  capitaL 
(Imboff,  Geneaiogiet ;  Moreri ;  Almanach  ck  Gotha.) 

ORSI'NI,  FULVIO.  said  to  ha\-e  been  an  illegitimate 
nenber  of  the  noble  flunily  of  that  name,  was  born  at  Rome 
about  1530,  and  beoaoie  canon  of  St.  John  of  Lateian.  He 
waa  well  vmed  in  daMioal  Kteimtnte,  both  €k«ek  and  Ro- 
man, and  coUeoted  a  ndoable  librny  of  M88,  whieh  Iw 
bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  library.  He  was  intimate  with 
the  cardinals  Alexander  and  Edward  Faniese,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age.  lie  died  at 
Rome,  about  tiie  year  1600.  Me  wrote  several  learned 
wwks  :  1.  '  Familiif  Romanic  111180  reperiuntur  in  aniiiiuia 
Nuniisniatibus,  ab  Urbc  Condila  ad  tetnpora  Divi  Angusti, 
cum  adjunctis  Antonii  Aucuslini  Episcopi  Uerdensi.s,'  fol.. 
Pans,  1663;  2.  "  Virgilius  coUatione  Scriptorum  Grwco- 
rum  tllustratus,'  in  which  he  paints  out  tbe  numemus  pas- 
sages in  whieh  Virgil  has  imttatod  or  bonowetl  from  tho 
Greek  poets;  a  very  interesting  commentary;  3,  '^electa 
da  Legationibus  ex  Polybio  et  r  ragmenta  ex  Historiis  qum 
non  eortant  Dionysii  Halieamaaaei.  Diodori  Siouli,  Appiani 
Aloxandrhii,  Dionia  Casaii,  8fce.,'  4to.,  Antwerp.  1588,  in 
Greek,  with  Latin  notes,  4to. ;  *  Carmina  novem  iltuttrium 
FiEminarum  Grascarom,'  Sto,  Antwerp,  1568,  and  othei 
minor  puUieationib 
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ORTA'LIDA.  [Cracid.k,  toI.  viii.,  p.  131.] 
ORTB'LIUS  ABRAHAM,  born  at  ADlw«rn  in  1527,  of 
•  Ikailf  original  y  frjm  Augsburg.  (U^ied  philolo^  and 
mathematics,  and  butiame  the  Anl  gwgrtpher  of  lii^;  nqc 
After  trarelUng  through  Bnglwid,  GwouiDy,  Fiancr,  and 
Italy,  be  published  liM  cmt  work,  *  Tfaettrum  Orbis  Teme,' 
being  a  description  of  the  globe,  or  unitotsal  geography. 
Ho  was  soon  aAor  appointed  geographer  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  His  other  works  are — 1,  •  Deorum  Dearumque  Ca- 
p  ra  ,  X  V  ii  r;'  Niimtsmatibus ;'  8, '  Aurei  Saeculi  Imago, 
live  ti«i-inanoruin  Vetcruro  Mores,  Vita,  Ritus,  et  Religio;' 
3, ' Itirierurium  per  noniiullas  GalliBC  lit  I-  -  i  PaitL's.'  Or- 
telius  was  acquainted  with  most  of  tin.'  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  was  particulailv  intimate  with  Justus  Lipsius,  wlio 
wrote  his  epitaph.  He  died  in  169>).  (Sweert**  Fita  Or- 
tela ;  Valere  Andre.  Bibliotheca  Belgica.) 

ORTHE'S,  or  OKTUEZ,  a  town  in  Franoe,  capital  of  an 
arrondiwement  in  the  department  of  BoMeo  Pyrin^  5uo 
ailaa  torn  Patw,  od  the  rood  bj  Poitiftfs»  BotdMOi,  aod 
Mont  de  ManoQ  to  St.  Jhn  Piod  do  Fort  and  Pampkoa 
in  Spain,  and  at  the  intersection  of  a  cruss-ruad  from 
Bayoniie  to  Pau.   The  town  i»  pleasant!)  .situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  which  flows  between  steep 
bank;,  of  limestone.    There  is  a  suburb  ini  tlie  left  bank, 
which  communicates  wi;h  the  town  by  an  antiont  Gothic 
bridge.   On  the  only  pier  of  this  bridge  is  a  tower.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  well  laid  out.  and  the  houses  tolerably 
well  built.  ThoM  an  wme  ruins  of  the  antiont  ca»tle  of  Mon- 
cade,  on  a  baightwnumuiding  the  town.  The  population  of 
OrtUi»  in  18S1,  va»  CiM  for  the  loini,  or  7121  for  the 
wbolb  eommane ;  in  I83li,  it  «aa  7BSf  for  tbo  oommuno.  Tbe 
townflmen  earry  on  trade  in  salt  proviitions,  a^peeiany  hams. 
The  raanufiicture  of  Unen.  especially  of  table-linen,  flourished 
f  >riii(;r!v,  but  has  much  declined  ;  tljat  of     i  I'.'in  -t'lfTs  at  li 
fconio  hardware*  is  carrieil  on.     Tlu-re  arc  tanyards  and 
currying-shops.    Tlie  market  for  cattle  and  com  is  con- 
siderable, and  there  are  two  large  jeaily  fiiirs.    Slate  and 
coal  are  quarried  in  tiio  neiqhbourhood,  and  sulphur  and 
potruleum  are  procured.    Six  roads  converge  at  the  town. 

This  town  was  aniionlly  subject  to  the  vii>counts  of  Dax, 
then  to  the  princes  of  Beam.  Joanne  d* Albert,  queen  of 
Navarre,  founded  here  a  uoiveraitj  &r  tlie  Proleatants, 
who  than  piadominatad  in  tlie  town,  and  wbo  ttiil  form  a 
Iburdi  «r  a  tbiini  part  of  tfao  inhabitanti.  Thiv  bnra  a 
chareh ;  and  there  are  a  Biblo  Society,  a  bigh  mIdmI,  and 
several  government  offices. 

A  severe  action  was  fouj;bt  near  this  town  Q7tli  February, 
IS  1  4,  between  the  allied  forces  under  tlic  Duke  of  Welling- 
tori  and  the  French  under  .Marshal  Soult.  Tiic  Flench 
were  strongly  posted  on  the  right  of  the  Gave  de  Pan  ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Wellini^ton,  ha?ing  brought  seven  divisions  of 
Hritish  and  Portuguese  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
to  bear  on  the  position  of  the  French,  dislodged  them  from 
all  their  posts,  and  obliged  thorn  to  retreat.  Tbe  French 
suffered  great  loss  in  billed  and  by  dc^seriion;  the  loss  of 
tbe  British  wasabont  £900.  (Duke  of  Wellington's  Det- 
pairh^t. )  Souo  Firenob  wrilen»  aa  Malta  Bran  and  Vaysse 
de  Villiers.  have  given  a  very  exaggecatod  atatament  or  the 
nil  ruber  and  the  loss  of  the  allies. 

Xlie  arrondissenient  of  Orthcs  contains  1  j1  communes,  and 
comprehends  au  area  of  HA  square  miles;  il  is  (subdivided 
into  soven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  84.G8'J;  in  is:u>,  87,459. 

ORTHITE.  Silicate  tj  Cerium,  Iron,  &.c.  'J  Ins  mineral 
occurs  in  minute,  slender,  columnar  imbedded  masses. 
Fracture  conchuidal ;  hardness  6'0,  7*0.  Colour  grey,  in- 
clining to  black.  Streak  brownish  grof.  Lttstte  vitreous. 
Opaque.   Speeille  gravity  3 "28B. 

Befuro  the  Uow-pipe  swells  and  turn  into  a  bladush 
l<lob%ile;  with  borax  it  i^ives  a  tt«n«paraDt  glaaa.  Gala- 
tiiiizoH  in  acM*  ami  v'-'-ld:.  i  solutijn  nf  cerium. 

it  i»  found  ut  Fiiibo,  uca;  Faliiua  m  Sweden,  and  al&o 
in  Oreonltnd.  &c. 

AiOalysis  of  the  mineral  from  Finbo,  by  fierzelius 
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ORTHOCE  R A S.    [ Po i. vt a \l.k m  ac i; a.] 

ORTHOGONAL.  ORlHOGRAl'HiU.  The  first  of 
these  terms,  when  not  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  second* 
means  simply  perpendicular.  Thus  a  cur\-e  cuts  a  set  of 
curves  orthcwonally  when  it  cuts  tbem  all  at  right  angles. 

Orthogonal  or  ortbograpliie  pngaatioii  ia  that  which  is 
made  by  drawing  lines  mm  tmtf  Mint  to  be  projected, 
perpendicular  to  a  plane  of  projection.  Thus  if  a  piano 
were  horisontaU  and  a  point  were  to  drop  from  a  given  posi- 
tion upon  the  plane,  its  last  position  would  be  the  orthogonal 
or  orthographic  projection  of  its  first.  [Ferspkctive.] 

ORTHOGR A  PilV.  When  this  word  is  looked  at  in  its 
eli  ments  ffwo  Greeks  words  denoting  the  art  f\f  tenting 
and  rorrerluefis),  i I  Would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded under  it  whatever  belongs  to  the  art  of  writing  a 
language  correctly,  indoding  both  what  is  called  etynudogv 
and  syntax.  But  the  giammariaus  have  given  it  a  restricted 
sense,  and  it  is  used  to  doaoto  not  tbe  writing  coireotly  in 
tba  general,  but  the  prapcr  wleetion  of  literal  elements  of 
eaeh  word  that  is  uteo,  and  the  proper  division  of  each 
word  when  one  part  of  it  is  at  the  end  of  one  line  and 
another  at  the  bejdnninj^  of  the  line  which  s-Rccedi.  In 
the  antienl  Hebrew  manuscripts  we  imy  observe  that  this 
division  of  words  never  ot-curs,  the  scribes  rc^orliiiic  to  tiirt 
expedient  of  « idening  certain  of  ibe  Iriiers,  if  lu  tlie  ordi- 
nary form  tbe  wortis  would  not  fill  up  tbe  lute.  Tiic  law- 
stationen  in  their  copies  of  legal  documents  fill  up  a  lino 
with  a  waved  and  unmeaning  stroke,  when  the  word  whieh 
follows  cannot  conveniently  be  written  in  it  at  length. 

We  Mteenre  by  certain  granmam  and  dictiooaries  pub- 
liibed  by  praotlnal  men,  both  at  homo  and  still  more  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  that  the  writers  appear  to 
suppose  that  their  works  will  be  resorted  to  even  by  persons 
of  cultivation  as  aulhorilics  or  ^"'tles  to  ortho^'niiiliy  But 
»c  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  the  number  u,  very  few  af 
persons  wlio  actually  use  dictionaries  for  this  purpose.  Wo 
mean  of  course  not  mcru  children  or  jierwms  of  ver}'  irapor- 
fert  education,  but  e\eii  of  those  ttiere  are  very  fesv  pcri.iiis 
who  read  much  and  write  orcasiunally,  who  ever  think  of 
resorting  to  books  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of;  and 
persons  of  a  better  education  still  trust  entirelv  to  memory, 
and  should  a  doubt  arise,  the  reference  would  be  made  to 
■ome  eminent  author  and  not  to  tba  guides  of  whieh  wa 
speak.  In  foot,  tbe  art  is  acquired  almost  withoot  taaobing; 
and  is  maintained  in  vigour  through  a  whole  life  by  the 
constant  practice  of  writing  and  readint:;.  At  all  events 
there  is  no  book,  iiramnmr.  yuide,  or  dictionar),  which  a 
scholar  in  England  iugaiUs  as  m  this  point  a  book  of  any 
authority. 

Whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  raise  some  one  work 
into  an  authority  in  such  a  iiomt  as  this. is  in  fact  a  question 
— one  of  the  greatest  in  philology  that  can  be  proposed — 
whether  there  shdl  be  an  invariable  standard  cstalili^shed  to 
which  a  living  language  shall  for  ever  conform.  We  doubt 
not  only  tbe  poastbilUy  but  tbe  expediency  of  this :  and  ia 
rospeet  of  ortbofraphy,  we  are  quite  aura  that  no  such  stan- 
dai4  can  be  raised,  became  it  would  be  qutle  iropraetieable 
to  bring  all  persons  who  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  such  a 
matter  to  an  agrccraont  in  any  one  system  involving  the 
admission  of  certain  tKeil  principles.  The  contcmponiry 
usage  of  persons  of  cultivation,  raeaniiii;  of  a  great  yto- 
ponderating  majority,  which  will  always  exist,  is,  we  ajipre- 
hend,  Uie  authority  to  which  each  person  who  aspires  to 
write  correctly  must  continue  to  defer. 

This  has  been  the  standard  to  which  leferenco  has  always 
hitherto  been  made.  Open  any  book  printed  in  tbe  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  many  woraa  wQl  meent  themselvea 
in  an  orthography  vorydimont  from  flwt  in  which  tbigr 
wouM  now  be  found.  But  we  most  aotaay  thastbo  panuoa 
who  wrote  them  wrote  incorrectly,  if  they  wrote  aceoraing  to 
the  prart  ■■  rf  t'n  -jltivated  persons  of  their  time.  Tf  we 
ascend  ^'jU  lu^liLr  and  go  to  the  reii^n  of  Elizabeth, 
l  ii  l  (tie  orthography  still  more  diverse  from  our  own  ;  and 
when  wo  reach  the  time  of  Caxton,  and  still  more  when  wo 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  V'ickliffe.  we  find  many 
words  which,  though  they  are  actually  words  uow  m  use, 
are  so  disguised  in  Uieir  orthographical  form  that  we  can 
scarcely  recognise  tham.  We  seem  to  have  got  aotong  n 
people  who  spoko  n  diSbreot  language,  though  they  war* 
our  own  foiientban»iiot  mm  than  Ion  or  twdvo  gaDacatioiia 
above  onr  grandihtbers. 

Tills  has  arisen  from  tlm  want  of  a  standard;  something 
i,  axc>d,  not  varying  like  uiWKe.  There  is  aa  inconvenience  iu 
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hat  respects  the  writers  before  dM  tiiMflf  Oaxton  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  we  nav  raaaonaUy  wish  that 
with  referttncu  to  tbem  there  bad  been  some  leas  varying 
ataodard  aod  a  eontinueiis  aniUMrmitv ;  but  when  we  luuk 
in  the  wrilinga  of  the  men  of  the  BItiabethan  periud,  we 
And  that  though  now  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  pasticd, 
there  iii  no  more  ditEculty  in  perusini;  them  tlmn  there  is 
in  perusing  tlie  wriiui^'j  ot'our  own  day;  and  ihal  (hi- 
will  be  ihe  ird^e  in  lespucl  uf  llici  wriiiir^s  ot  ihi-  )ire>fiil  (Ihv 
iu  the  hands  til'  Kiii^listimeti  i'l  wr  ur  lUo  ci'imirii's  hfii<r, 
may  be  »ali:ly  t'urviold.  So  thnt  tin  rt'  is  no  n  ai  prejudice 
arising  frum  the  apparentU  uiiphild-oplncal  and  dangerous 
course  of  leaving  tbiit  point  to  be  re^uiaitni  by  anything  so 
ttncertajot  aa  conlomporary  usage. 

At  present  the  number  of  words  of  which  the  orthut^- 
phy  ia  not  uniform  in  all  writings  which  aspire  at  onoo  to 
M  eamot  aod  devoid  of  affiwution.  is  exceedingly  small. 
Take  thii  fenienee  and  tlie  wiwle  of  the  (taragraph  which 
preeedea  it;  ia  there  anv  wocd,  axcepl  thia  word  pnetde,  m 
which  any  variety  woula  be  firatid  in  the  ordinary  current 
WTitiiics  of  llie  day?  Or  iT  we  fuurul  a  variety,  should  we  not 
say  llitil  ibe  doviatiou  (rom  ihe  visuiil  pi  aclice  was  a  casual 
lni^itnk>^  u  blip  of  (lie  prtss,  un  !il!t'<  laiuiii,  or  that  it  was  the 
result  of  sotiic  peculiar  {>riuck|vlu  vvhu  li  some  peculiar  per- 
son had  adopted  ?  And  even  this  word  ftreeede,  thuugli  it 
belongs  to  a  class  in  which  orthography  is  not  uniform,  we 
should  probably  very  rarely  fiiicl  wntien  in  any  other  way, 
tut  few  persons  would  prefer  the  form  precnd,  if  indeed 
aneb  %  Strm  is  ever  used.  So  that  practically  a  great  and 
perkam  quite  auflkient  dagrae  of  UDifiimiity  and  stability 
may  oe  aaid  to  be  aaeilrgd  under  Ibe  regulating  power 
wbieb  nov  adata. 

Dietionarioa  and  Toeabularia^  aa  alRicding  as  easy  guide 
to  the  knowledge  ofWbat  is  the  QsaROb  nay  have  their  use 
in  this  respect  to  a  few  persons  who  write  occasioually  only ; 
but  as  autiwrities,  wn  ri-[H;ut,  tlii'V  arc  uf  no  avail. 

It  has  bcL-n  matter  of  coiiiplaiut  that  the  orlliot,'raphy  of 
the  English  language  is  not  nioie  uniform  ;  that  li.  that 
Words  which  are  composed  in  vvhule  ur  lu  purt  uf  the  same 
elements  are  noi  iinirorm  in  tlie  manner  in  which  those 
elements  are  exhibited.  Thus  all  words  derived  of  the 
Latin  cedo  with  prepositions  prefixed,  it  moy  be  said  should 
be  in  one  foraii  and  it  is  a  variety  in  defence  of  which  nothing 
can  weU  l»e  pleaded  that  we  should  write  proa-i-il  au<l  yet 
write  alaoeonewfa.  Sowith  respect  to  such  words  aaAoaour, 
fitvour,  odour,  AiAotir,  it  may  be  said  that  there  ehould  be 
vttidmnity  with  other  warda  like  ifaeai.  in  wbieb  the  it  is 
not  Ibitno.  and  fbrtber.  that  we  should  keep  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Latin  words  of  which  they  are  forms  equally 
in  meaning  and  orthography.  This  nnpcars  plausihle,  but 
when  it  is  considered  thai  the>e  w  irel-;  do  not  come  to  us  im- 
mediatehj  from  the  Latiii,  hut  have  i)assed  to  us  Ihrou^'h 
the  Fieuch,  we  recognise  in  the  unneccjisary  letter  u  a  pan 
of  the  history  of  the  word,  which  a  person  ol'  true  taste  would 
scarcely  be  willing  to  reliiupiish  for  iui  advantage  so  trivial. 
Or  take  the  rough  word  through:  some  may  think  that  the 
three  last  letters  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  but  they 
remain  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the 
nuirh  and  strong  speech  of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 

Tnese  little  inegularitiea  in  orthography,  like  irr wularitiea 
in  otbir  porta  of  ^lantmar.  are  not  to  be  cegardea  aa  eviia. 
Snob  invgtdaritiea  ctm  bfatb  to  what  are  called  i^Sem,  in 
wbieh  no  snail  part  of  the  beattty  of  a  language  Ilea. 

Aittinpts  ha\e  htiwever  been  made  by  ingenious  men  to 
introduce  a  j;rcattr  degree  of  uniformity  into  our  ortho- 
graphy.   There  \*  a  treatise  on  the  maii.i[,'eriK  at  of  hce». 

fihuled  about  twn  centuries  ago,  m  which  wc  liavu  a  pecu- 
iar  orthography  on  a  sjsteni  of  the  author's  own.  Ritson, 
in  the  last  century,  in  sunie  of  bis  works  adopted  an  ottho- 
grapliy  of  hii  own.  Professed  writers  on  grammar  have 
done  the  same ;  some  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
language,  as  written  by  them,  can  acaroely  be  knou  ti  to  be 
Koglish.  A  more  moderate  reform  is  attempted  br  an 
American  writer.  Dr.  Noah  ^Yuba'.er,  the  author  of  an 
Bngliah  Dictionaryf  which  has  bet»i  reDrinicd  in  this 
country;  and  Mr.Brombyof  Hull,  a  leamea  and  uigemuux 
dergyman,  has  printed  for  private  circulation  a  iranslatiun 
of  the  treatise  of  IMutarch  c^mcerniiig  music,  in  which  the 
orthopraiihy  is  rugulatcd  h>  ceitiun  pMiUiplos  whil  h  he  lay-, 
down  lit  lh«J  jffcfacc.  But  iu>  writer  vviio  has  niaiie  such  no 
attempt  has  ever  gained  in  any  way  the  slmhiLsi  share  ot 
public  attention.  Practically  the  ma^s  ia  thought  or  found 


There  is  one  point  to  which  persons  who  lake  this  view  of 
the  aubjeet  do  not  aeem  aufficienily  to  attend,  and  that  is, 
the  havoek  whidbt  any  matorial cbangea  in  our  orthography, 
io  aa  to  reilurc  it  tu  lome  one  ayatem,  would  make  tn  that 
beautifhl  x^mx)  by  wbieh  onr  language  ia  «meUed,jand 


which  will  preserve  it  at  OOCe  frau  ttt 

any  very  material  changes. 

The  wordi  arc  in  teaJity  very  few  of  which  the  orthofrra- 
phy  may  not  be  said  to  be  now  e%tahlishni  by  the  p-ful  Ju9 
et  Sorma  I.O'jiieiitIi,  tust  iti).  We  l  ike  tiie  tallow iug  from 
.1  nio  li  rii  grammar,  as  being  those  which,  in  the  opiuion  of 
the  \^  liter,  are  moat  fkuquently  found  with  orthagiupbiaal 
variotica  :— 

honour  honor 

inquirer  enquirer 

negotiata  negodato 

eoniral  controul 

expenie  expenco 

allege  alledge 

complete  oom^eot 

connexion  connection 

abndtjment  abridi^eiuent 

surprise  kurprizo 
Of  courtie  some  of  these  represent  clusics.  But  what  are 
these  to  the  great  body  of  such  a  langua*;e  as  ours?  And 
with  respect  to  the  first  and  to  the  last,  each  of  whirh  re- 
presents a  large  family  of  words  we  would  submit  tliat  very 
few  persona  indeed  who  were  entitled  to  a  voice  in  a 
queation  of  tbia  kind  would  be  fouiul  writing  honor ;  and 
inat  there  ia  a  meat  excellent  rule  by  which  wc  imagine  all 
persona  of  edueatioa  allow  theniAeives  to  be  guided  respect- 
ing worda  in  Im  or  it«r.  The  rule  is  this :  when  the  woid  ia 
a  derivative  of  the  Prench  prendre,  as  ia  the  ease  with  wr- 
prise,  enlfrprite.  and  one  or  two  others,  to  write  it  with  iho 
ue;  but  when  it  comes  to  us  from  the  Oreek,aa  in  agonise, 
and  Severn  I  other  words,  to  keep  the  Greek  tormhiatieD  4w 
— All  ill  <!•''.  is^. 

O'RTHONVX,  Tcmminck's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  arranged  by  Mr.  SwainsoQ  with  Buphuga  under  Uu- 
phogina: ;  Uiaae  two  gonem  Jbnning  the  whole  of  that  sub- 
family. 

Generic  Character.— Hill  wry  short,  straight,  but  the 
culmen  arched  from  the  base ;  sides  considerably  compressed. 
Nostril*  large,  basal.  H  nm*  modi-rate,  but.  cun*idtjrably 
rounded,  the  four  first  ^utV/c  graduated,  and  shorter  Uuui 
the  flfth.  Tail  rather  lengthened,  rounded;  the  feat  bora 
very  broad,  and  the  wehs  solt,  but  the  ahafts  Stiff,  very 
rigid,  and  terminating  in  naked  points.  FM  enornously 
l  irL'e  and  stri  iii;.  The  outer  toe  rather  longer  than  tlio 
middle,  whu  h  is  ayuui  loiigor  than  the  inner  too ;  hinder 
toe  shoiter  than  the  middle.  Tarsus  longer  than  either  of 
the  to,  s.  Claus  strontr,  very  sligl.Uy  ci.ncd  :  the  anterior 
all  of  the  same  li  iiLith  :  llio  lur.iler  one  lo!ii;i'st.  i  S\v.) 

Geographtral  ijixiri/juhun. —  Australia  eiily.  (Sw.) 

Example.  Orthonyx  Siitiicaudut,  Temm.  OrtHimjfx 
Temnanchii,  Vi^.  and  Horsf. 

I>c«ny>/ioii.— Kufous  brown  above,  lincatcd  with  Mack : 
le-sser  coverts  of  the  wings  grey,  streaked  with  browu ; 
plumes  of  the  top  of  the  head  »h;;hlly  jirolonged  into  a  sort 
of  falsa  erest,  whioh  is  however  but  little  apparent ;  ixil 
rounded,  of  a  taniishcd  brown  colour,  each  fcatlu  r-stem 
terminated  Iqr  a  point  furnished  with  small  stiff  bristle- like 
appendages.  A  bright  orange  patch  covers  the  breast  Of  the 
male,  who  h  part  is  while  in  the  female. 

L'.'-.i.'ilij.—  ll.  Les.Kui  slates  that  this  bird  is  snid  fobe  a 
nai !\e  of  New  Zealand.  The  specimen  in  ilie  nuisi  uni  of 
the  Liiiiii!!!!  SiM'iety  of  f.ondon  was  presentctl  by  Mi.  liuAvn, 
\si;o  tuut  Willi  II         Hilt  Hill  in  1HI»4. 

Mesbrs.  Vigors  and  Horsfield  speak  of  this  genus  (Linn. 
Trditx.,  vol.  XV.),  which  consiMs  of  the  sin-^le  »pccie*  above 
noliced,  as  holding  Ihe  same  place  in  Australia  as  the  true 
Certhia  fills  in  the  aniient  continent,  and  the  numerous 
group  of  Dendrocvlufites,  Hcnn.,  in  South  America.  They 
observe  that  it  pQ»se!isog  the  atrong  and  lengthened  shafla 
of  the  tail-leatherB  which  support  Ihe  typical  acansorial 
birds  in  dimbing',  and  that  it  immediately  conuecta  the 
whole  group  by  a  strong  nfflnity  to  the  wowlpei  kers. 

Mr.  SwaiiiJKiti  {Clussijiratinn  nf  Rird/t,  vol.  i.),  havingdO" 
scribed  the  fnut  of  Sdrrurus,  the  rasurial  pen  us,  in  his 
Dpinioii,  of  the  cirrlij  of  Certhiano',  refer*  to  Or(honyr  as 
ilie  lust  mijiliib"i,i'  n.  lie  de.scnbes  the  bird  a«  latiur 
larger  than  a  sparrow,  but  with  the  general  form  and  pro- 
pernont  <:tM«mtta»  except  in  the  taiL  Like  Mtmtmt,  tiM 
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bill,  he  ob8en'e<i,  is  short,  arched,  and  rasorial,  the  wings 
rounded,  and  thu  feat  enormously  large  and  strong.  lie 
notices  the  relative  length  of  the  toes  as  altogether  pi^culiar, 
the  outer  one  boin)^  actually  lunger  (in  a  slight  degree)  than 
the  middle  one,  while  the  two  outer  claws,  which  aru  unu- 
sually flight  in  their  curvature,  are  one-third  as  long  as  the 
toes  ;  the  hallux  he  describes  as  long  as  the  middle  tuc,  but 
having  one-half  its  length  occupied  by  the  claw.  Mr.  Swain- 
•on  thinks  it  quite  obvious  that  claws  so  constructed  were 
never  intended  to  be  used  for  ascending  trees,  and  yet  the 
rigidity  of  the  toil  would  imply  that  this  singular  bird  feeds 
in  a  semiperpcndicular  attitude,  otherwise  such  a  tail  would 
he  useless.  The  specimen  before  bim  when  he  wrote  con- 
firmed this  suspicion,  for  the  ends  of  the  feathers,  or  rather 
tiie  webs,  were  much  worn  away  ;  and  he  coiijeclurcs,  in  the 
absence  of  information  on  the  subject,  that  the  habiU  of 
Orthonyx  are  terrestrial,  that  it  is  essentially  a  walking 
bird,  but  that  it  seeks  its  fixjd  not  so  much  upon  the  bark 
of  trees,  as  ujwn  steep  earthy  banks,  into  wliich  its  unu- 
sually straight  claws  would  penetrate,  and  against  which 
the  bird  might  be  supported  by  its  tail ;  and  be  thinks  it 


Oithoayi  (pinlamloa. 


also  highly  probable  that  the»e  strong  claws  are  used  for 
scratching  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  rasorial  bird*. 
At  all  events  he  considers  that  the  discuvery  of  Sclmtrui 
establishes  a  link  between  Dendrocolaptes  and  Orthonyx, 
and  he  thinks  that  butli  are  types  of  the  Rasoret,  the  one 
in  the  circle  of  the  Certhiante,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Bit- 
phaginre. 

ORTHO'PTER.\.  one  of  the  orders  into  which  insocU 
are  divided.  Thisorder,  of  \«hich  we  have  famdiar  examples 
in  the  common  cockroach  (Blaita),  the  house-cricket,  and  the 
grasshopper,  is  distinguished  by  the  following  cbaractcra: 
The  su|)erior  wings  are  semi-coriaceous,  usually  displaying^ 
numerous  ncrvures  in  a  longitudinal  d.rection,  and  having 
the  interspaces  filled  up  with  transverse,  or  reticulated,  smaller 
nervurcs  :  the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior  wings  is  gene- 
rally of  a  dificrent  substance  from  the  posterior  portion,  the 
nervures  are  more  crowded,  and  in  character,  and  often 
even  in  colour,  it  nearly  resembles  the  anterior  pair  of  wings; 
the  binder  portion  of  these  wings  is  almt>at  always  more 
transparent,  and,  when  not  in  use,  is  folded  like  a  fan.  The 
superior  wings  often  overlap  horizontally,  aa  in  the  cock- 
roaches, but  in  many  species  they  meet  at  an  angle  like 
the  roof  of  a  house,  as  in  the  grassihoppers  and  locusts. 
The  legs  in  some  are  formed  for  running ;  in  others,  the 
hinder  pair  of  legs  are  very  long  and  the  thighs  of  these 
legs  are  thick,  and  in  fact  furracd  for  loaning.  The  an- 
teuncD  do  not  vary  much ;  thev  arc  usually  filiform ;  in 
many,  extreraoly  long  and  slender,  in  which  cose  they  are 
composed  of  innumerable  minute  joints ;  in  others,  they  are 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  the  joints  are  less  numurous  and 
Consequently  more  distinct.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  are 
well  developed  and  approach  in  structure  those  of  the  order 
Coleoplera ;  they  arc  usually  however  less  firm  and  com- 
pact, especially  the  labial  apparatus.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  prothorax  is  generally  very  large.  The  motamor^ihosis 
of  the  Orthuplera  is  semi-complete,  that  is  to  say,  the  larve 
and  pupiD  resemble  the  perfect  insecl.  excepting  that  in  the 
larvtD  there  aie  no  wings,  and  in  the  pups  the  wings  are  in 
a  rudimentary  state.  Some  species  however  in  the  perfect 
state  are  wingleM,  in  which  case  it  i»  extremely  difficult, 
and  perhaps  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  perfect  insect 
from  the  punie  or  even  the  larvae. 

Latreilie  divides  the  order  Orthnptrra  into  two  sections,  to 
which  he  applies  the  names  Cxtrtoria  and  Saitatoha,  or 
riinnen)  and  iiim|>er8.  In  the  Cursoria  all  the  legs  are  usu- 
ally alike  anci  li:ie<l  for  running,  and  they  are  thus  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  \\u'  Saitatoria,  in  which  the  hinder  legs  are 
lung  and  the  ihi),'hs  thick.  Tlie  males  of  the  species  be- 
longing tn  the  second  section  have  the  power  of  producing 
a  siirill  noise,  but  this  is  nut  always  effected  in  the  same 
manner. 

To  the  section  Cursnria  belong  the  families  Forjlculidee 
(or  Earwigs),  the  Blattidce  (Cockruachcs),  the  MatiliiUe 
(or  Mantis  trilie),  and  the  Phasmid(p.  The  section  Cur- 
sfiriu  may  be  divided  into  three  families — the  Gryllidof  (of 
which  the  common  Uouse-Cricket  affords  an  example),  the 
Locuttidie  (Locusts),  and  the  Aeiiditdce  (or  Grasshop- 
pers). 

The  principal  characters  of  these  families  arc  given  under 
the  proper  heads ;  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters: — 

A.  Tarsi  .1 -jointed. 

a.  Abdomen  furnished  with  a  forcep-Iike 

appendage    ....  For/rultd/r. 

b.  Abdomen  without  forceps. 

*  Antenns  filiform  or  pnsmalic  .  Arridiidtv. 

**  Antennm  very  long  and  setaceous  Gryliid^. 

B.  Tarsi  4-jointed,  antenne  setaceous   .  Locuttidte. 

C.  Tarsi  5-jointed*. 

a.  The  prothorax  the  longest  of  the 

thrco  thoracic  segments .       .  Mantidee. 

b.  The  prothorax  the  shortest  of  the 

three  thoracic  segments  .       .  Phatntidet 

c.  The  prothorax  broad,  more  or  less 

rounded,  and  generally  covering 

the  head      ....  Blattidte. 

ORTHORHYNCHUS.  [TROcniLtD*.] 

ORTHOTOMUS.  [Sylvl^da] 

O'RTOLAN.  the  French  and  English  names  for  a  spe- 

•  In  oae  KriKia  wliirli  la  jiUceJ  ia  Uiii  famil}  (^Utttr«*}/lan<u"i  \\m  portetiol 
(Mii       Boly  UuM  julaU, 
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cies  of  Frtngtlltda,  much  esteemed  hf  •yioam  Ar  the  deli* 

€4icy  of  its  tlesh  when  in  season.  It  i»  ib»  Nortuhuuit  of 
Gtfsner  and  oihor*.  Miliaria  pinfptescent  of  Frisch,  Embe' 
riza  h'irtuluna  o{  Liimtcuij,  Orlu/anoot  the  Italians  gene- 
rally, Tordini)  Berluccu)  of  the  Vuiietians,  Garten  Ainmrr 
ainl  Fettammer  of  ihc  Gurmans,  and  ilersSr  Kneu  of  \\w 
Nctherlan(lLT9.  VVilliighby  writes  the  ikhiil-  !h,rtulanc ; 
and  Montagu  terms  it  the  Green  headed  Hunting. 

Detcript ion.— Male.  Throat,  circle  round  the  eyaa,  ud  a 
nunw  band  springing  from  the  angle  of  the  bill,  yellow ; 
these  two  yellow  spaces  being  separated  by  a  blackish  grey 
dash ;  head  and  neck  gny,  with  a  tiaga  of  olive  and  small 
brown  spots ;  feathers  of^ the  upper  parts  reddish  on  their 
cilges  and  black  in  the  middle ;  breast,  belly,  and  abdomen 
reiHish  bay.  all  the  feathers  of  those  parts  being  terminatwl 
Willi  ash-colour;  tail  kish,  a  considerable  portion  of  (he 
two  external  feathers  white  oa  their  internal  barbs;  bill  and 
feet  im-linini;  to  llesh-eokur;  iria  blOWD.  LtOgth  Itther 
more  than  six  inches. 

FemuU  smaller;  band  above  the  eyes  and  throat  pale 
yellow ;  breast  luarked  with  large  brown  spots ;  the  other 
INUrtt  below  of  a  wlutibli  rust-colour;  a  number  of  brown 
spots  on  the  head  and  neck;  all  the  upper  parts  less  deep 
in  eolonr  than  in  the  male. 

Young  before  Ab  fini  iiioiitt>— The  yellow  on  the  throat 
bnt  slightly  visible  and  tfaiged  with  grvyisb. 

ran>fi>«.— Pure  wliiie.  The  bod^  partialW  white  or 
whitish,  or  simply  flecked  with  white;  OrUaan  blanc  ut 
Buffon.  Other  varieties  (M.  Vieillot  enumerates  six,  one  of 
which,  variety  C,  has  the  head  and  neck  green)  are  re- 
ronled;  the  Eintieriza  Malbeyentit,  Sparm.,  Bruant 
de  Malhy,  Soiiti.,  fvjr  example.  In  many  the  colours 
are  deeper,  and  in  some  blackish  or  entirely  blac  k,  appa- 
rently from  the  quality  of  tlte  food,  as  when  the  bird  has 
been  fe<l  with  hem|)-9eed. 

Jibod.— Millet  and  other  ihrinioMQt  stain*  iniMti,  eipe- 
oattf  in  the  enily  fwt  of  the  ■mhh  CalbM  the  gidn  it 
ripe. 

Reproduction,  Habit*.         Tba  nMt,  wbidi  ii  «on- 

structed  of  fibres  of  plants  and  leaves,  lined  generally  with 
fine  grass  and  hairs,  is  very  frequently  found  on  the  ground 
in  eorn-flelils ;  though,  according  to  circ\nnstaiices,  the  bird 
varies  its  site,  and  il  is  placed  al.io  in  hciltjcs  or  bushes.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  arc  reddi>b-urey  streaked  with 
brown ;  or  bluiah-wbito  speckled  and  spotted  with  black.  It 
haunts  boahj  plaeaib  <*  thoaa  aittmlioBS  wImm  bedfae 
abound. 

Geographiral  DiiUribuiion.— The  south  of  Barape  may 

be  Gon»iaered  the  summer  and  autumnal  liead-quar- 
tersof  the  Ortolan,  though  it  is  a  summer  visitor  in  the 
oentnd  and  northern  pans.  In  Italy  it  is  said  to  be  eom- 
mon  by  Tamminclc  and  others.  The  Prince  of  Mosigneno 
alaiesthatitis  rjund  in  the  Sabine  Mountains,  but  not  com- 
mi»nly,  in  the  summer,  aud  that  it  rarely  oecurs  in  the  plain 
iif  U  line,  but  that  it  is  frequent  in  Tuscany,  I^pluml,  Rus- 
sia, Dciimiirk,  Sweden,  and  Norway  arc  among  the  coun- 
tries visited  by  it.  In  thc-c  ijland*  it  seems  to  be  only 
ciilitlud  to  rank  as  an  accidental  visitor,  but  il  is  by  no 
niuans  clear  that  it  docs  not  occur  inoru  frequently  than  is 
generally  supposed  ;  for,  esjHjcially  to  an  unpracused  eye,  it 
roi^ht  be  mistaken  for  the  yellow-hammer,  and  in  some 
stalod  of  its  plumage  fur  other  Buntings.  It  has  been  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  and  one  of  these  speci- 
mens wis  aliva  in  1«37,  in  the  amnr  of  the  Zoologioal 
Soeiehr  in  the  Ragant'a  Pttrlt.  Bewiek'k  flgove  (Gram- 


kaaded  Bunting,  last  edition,  Supp.,  p.  24)  wm  outtmd  at 

sea  off  the  Yorkshire  const,  in  May,  18S2.  In  Southern 

K  uDpc  It  is  cimiinnii  from  May  1o  August,  and  every  spring 
nii<l  auiuiiiii  may  be  observed  nl  Gibraltar  on  its  migration. 
Mr.  Strickland  saw  it  at  Smyrna  in  April.  Nortii  Africa 
is  its  winter  residenc«>.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  it  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  the  llinli  of  Dukhun  (Decran). 

Utility  to  A/aM.— When  properly  fed,  for  which  purpose 
thtte  are  large  establishments  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
wbora  they  are  placed  after  having  been  trapped  and  fm- 
Bisbedwitli  plenty  of  millet-seed  and  other  grain,  till  liiey 
beeonw  shaer  lumps  of  fat,  they  are  delicious  morsels.  Mr. 
Gould  alatet  that  this  is  effected  in  Italy  and  the  aouth  of 
Franre  in  a  dark  room.  The  PHnoa  of  Mniignano  says, 
'  Nella  vicina  Toscana,  dove  gli  Orlottaii  tone  frequenti,  si 
roantcngono  nello  Uccellierc  illuminate  ffiorno  e  nolle 
£nchi  restino  sofiocati  dalle  pinguediue ;'  and  he  adds  the 
laliibinf  words,  'Oua*  M|niuM. 


Oitolaa  I 
Upper  Sfaiv,  msU ;  lowrr  Sfurt,  AnMk.  (OhU.) 

O'RTYGIS.  [Tktraonid*.] 

OUTYX.  [Tktr.^omd.k.] 

ORUS,  or  HORUS,  an  ?:gyptian  deity,  the  son  of  Isn 
and  Osiris,  curresiumds,  arcordiiiK  to  Herodotus,  to  liie 
Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  last  of  the  guds  whi) 
reigned  in  Egypt.  (Herod.,  ii.  N  1;  Di<id.,  i.  14.)  Typhoii, 
after  the  muraer  of  his  brother  Osiris,  sought  to  kill  Orui; 
but  his  mother  Isis,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  156),  com*  ! 
mitled  him  to  the  care  of  Leto,  wlio  brought  him  np  in  the 
moving  island  of  Cheramis,  which  waa  m  the  lake  Bula 
The  Eiryptian  priests  howsfftr  in  fhit  inrtwioeb  as  wdl  as  in  < 
many  others,  appear  to  hare  been  amcioui  to  Msimihta  tbs  j 
history  of  their  deities  as  much  as  possible  to  ihnt  of  the 
Greeks.    When  Orus  had  grown  up,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  war  upon  Tyi  liun,  whuiii  be  depi  ived  of  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  and.  accurding  to  some  accounts,  put  to  dealb. 
(Diud.,  i.  '.>  j  ;  Herod.,  li.  144;  Plntueh,  J}»  Jt,  tt  OhN  . 
p.  .35 S,  Fiancfort.  IGJO.)  ' 

.•\ccording  to  Diodorus  (i.  Ii),  Orus  was  killed  by  the 
Titans,  and  restored  to  lifu  by  his  mother  Isis,  who  confmcd 
upon  him  imnortality,  ana  taught  him  divination  end  the 
healing  ark 

Orus  is  frequentlT  representad  M  lillillK  in  tlm  lapaf 
Isia.  He  anoeats  abo  to  be  rapratantad  in  some  bronssa  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  depict  a  man  trampling  on  the 
crocodile,  since  we  know  that  the  crocodile  was  one  of  the 
symbols  ofTyphon.  (.Egyptian  Antiquitiet,  12mo.,  Lond. 
1830,  vol.  ii.,  p.  .106.) 

A  Work  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has  come  down  to  ii» 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Orus,  or  Iloruii  of  VIliBh  W 
account  IS  given  in  the  article  Uorapollo. 

OK  VET,  the  French  name  for  the  Bimiwrm  lAt^pit 
fraf^ilis  of  Lmnajus)  [Blinoworm.] 

MM.  Dumi-ril  and  Bibroti,  who,  in  their  recently  pub- 
lished work  ('Uistoiro  des  Reptiles,'  tome  v.,  1839).  plaft 
the  fum  amons  the  Scincoiaean  Lizardt,  and  next  to 
OphiodMm  Mtte  that  up  to  the  timio  of  their  publication  all 
anthom  mnra  dmiad  an  aBlend  auditory  opening  to  tke 
Angui*  Jirafiti$t  Lina,  whereas  this  Scinooioean  baa  one. 
very  small  it  is  true,  but  distinct  nevertheless  when  paim 
are  taken  to  search  for  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  len<. 
They  stale  that  this  orifice,  which  is  linear,  and  from  one  u 
tw«  miUimetm  ia  lai^ia  iMiwtad  feabind  Um  aommii 
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sure  of  tlas  lips,  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  tli^- 
niuzzlo ;  Kim«tiint>s  it  is  uncoTered,  •omethnM  it  is  hidden 
under  the  scales ;  and  in  tlw Utter  cate  tlMy  miMt  bft  niwd 
before  it  is  perceptible. 

Mr.  Bull,  in  fiu  « History  of  British  Reptiles  (1839), 
places  the  form  moMtg  ihm  SamxgpkuKa  of  Mr.  Gray,  and 
makes  *  tympanum  eonenleil*  a  pvrt  of  the  generic;  rka- 
racier.  The  former  Etigtish  zo(>logii>t  remarks  that  the 
group  to  which  the  };enu8  Angin%  beloiiK*  (meaning  of 
course  lis  it  is  at  |)rcMiit  ronfinetl,  natu- 1> ,  t'l  tho  '^itielf 
Fpecie*  known  vultiiuly  u>  t!ie  BlindtKrin,  l.-v  llio  ]>uiiit;uJt 
gi'iiiis  An^;u-.s  iia'l  a  iinich  widi-r  rnnni  t  is  (im>  i.C  llie  most 
iniere»t»ng  ui  its  relations  of  ali  the  foruii  u(  ili,-  Rfj>ttlia. 
'  Under  external  characters  coiiBiderably  rli'lLi iH:;  fruin 
each  other,'  says  Mr.  Hell,  *  some  possessing  the  lirabs  aiul 
locomotion  of  true  liiards,  and  otiiers  wholly  devoid  of  ex- 
ternal members,  and  monng  like  true  Saurinns,  there  are 
in  Mr.  Gray's  order  SaurojJiidia  many  points  of  mutual 
altinity  which  prewnt  the  {WMihility  Qf  sepftraiing  them 
from  eaoh  other.  Front  tbe  kooirii  niDilies  of  the 
Seinki,  or  SameidtK,  «iih  their  true  Ufk  and  Avft'toed  feet, 
down  te  tlw  present  speeies  and  its  loinieduie  oongcners, 
every  possible  gradation  U  to  be  found  in  tho  development 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities.  Agreeing,  as 
(tii-'y  all  fill,  in  ilie  S.iuiian  cliaia;  tor  ul'tlie  slrueturc  of  the 
litaii,  tile  cunsoliiKiiiaii  of  the  bdiico  of  \]w  cranium  and 
jiiws,  and  tlio  nnii-oH' unil  confii'.cil  ^npi',  sn  iJitTm-cut  frinn 
these  parts  in  tlio  true  ^^M•llent--.  tlioy  vol  apinoach  the  latter 
in  the  comparative  )(,MiL;ih  of  the  Ixulies,  unu  in  the  gradual 
diminution  and  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  extremities.' 

Mr.  George  Daniel,  who  kept  a  very  fine  blindworin  alive 
tot  nine  weeks,  found  that  when  touched  it  would  bite, 
though  not  sharply  enough  to  draw  blood  :  keeping  its  hold 
however  till  it  was  reloMed.  It  dranli  snringly  of  milk, 
raised  the  bead  when  drinking,  and  M  upon  the  little 
white  garden einf  iUmtm  «upw/f*  Linn.).  swalWwing  six 
or  seven  in  saecession  t  bat  it  did  tiot  bed  every  day.  Ele. 
rating  its  hcail  slowly  above  the  slug,  the  Blind w  ^rrn  mkI 
dcnly  seized  it  by  tho  middle,  held  it  tlius  someiiuirs  more 
than  a  minute,  then  pa^sfl  it  1llrl)U^ll  ili>'  ja»s,  mid  swal- 
lowed it  head  first,  ll  lefused  lai^er  slug's.  .v>iuiit,'  frogs, 
and  mice;  but  snakes  kept  in  ilio  samL-  ca^L-  to.ik  li  iih  frogfi 
and  mice.  Tlie  Blindwortn  avoided  the  water,  the  snakes 
sought  the  pan  iii  which  it  was  kept,  coile<l  themselves  up 
there,  and  appeared  to  delight  in  it.  When  it  cast  its 
slough,  the  skill  came  off  in  separate  pieces,  splitting  first  on 
tlie  belly,  and  that  of  the  Imsa  peeled  off  lest;  the  largest 
piece  wee  two  Inchse  in  length.  (Note  lo  Bonnet's  While's 
SMome.} 

Mr.  Bell  ■  «f  oploion  thatBUndwomkB  in  a  atale  of  natnn 
d»  not  life  upon  slugs  exclusively ;  he  found  the  remains 
inaeela  in  the  stomach,  and  adds  that  they  wilt  feed  readily 

oil  earthworms  six  or  seven  iarlies  Irai^; ;  but  In-  di-iics  that 
they  can  swallow  small  rats,  mae,  luadi.  niul  fiurjs. 

I'he  Bliiidworm  is  ovuviviparous.  the  eggs  being  hatched 
intomally.  and  the  youn;;  excluded  alive.  They  ore  from 
aavnii  to  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number,  and  are  produced  in 
Juuf  or  July,  bpinj;  each  from  JS  to  22  line?  in  lenglli. 

Mr.  SMaiti-ifiii  (Xafurtt/  Ili^tniij  of  I'ls/ft,  Amphibiant, 
and  Repttle*.  tH3'J)  places  the  Anguida  under  the  order  of 
•erponts.  between  the  Coluberidte  and  the  Amj)hislxtuiJep, 
making  the  AnsnidtT  cojisiit  of  the  genus  A'*u<yo;>u^,  Ophi- 
taurus,  Angnt-s,  and  the  iub^fionut  Aeontias. 

ORVI£m  OKiVETO.  a  town  of  the  Fkpal  State  and 
•  bishop^  see,  in  the  vrovinee  of  Yiierbo.  i*  built  on  a  atcep 
hill  1 300  feet  high,  wtiich  rises  above  the  river  I^lta,  an 
afHuent  of  the  Tiber;  it  is  about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of 
Bidsena,  Tlie  lull  of  Oivii  tLi  is  of  volt-anic  fuiniaiion,  ami 
is  tlvtached  froiii  the  'atrareous  ridge  which  diMdes  the 
basin  of  the  lake  of  lioUiMia  fmin  ihe  v.-iUcy  uf  tlicTilTur.  The 
town  eonlains  inliaUitaiits.  (Ci^lindn.  Saf;<ru,  Staltitiro 
dello  Stato  !\mtijicif>.)  It  is  cliiotly  rcmarkaliK-  fn  it.s  Imnd- 
aome  Gothic  cathedral,  begun  towards  the  end  uf  the  thir- 
teenth ceiiturr,  and  finished  towards  the  middle  of  tho 
fourteenth,  "[f  he  facade,  one  of  the 'finest  in  Italy,  is  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  and  mosaias.  (Delia  Valle,  Stampe 
i%  yW.  rappretentmh  it  Duomo  di  Orvieto,  Rome,  17UI.) 
The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  painted  by 
LtM*  Signotelll,  who  baa  repreeented  the  Jadgment,  Hell» 
•nd  Pandlse,  with  a  earioiu  mixture  of  heethen  mythology 
and  Christian  imagery.  The  other  chapel,  which  contains 
tho  napkin  said  to  have  been  stained  by  the  bleeding  host  at 
Bd^aimt  ia  tmj  rich.  [Bol«sna.J  11m  other  remarkable 


buiMiiigs  of  Or^icto  are  tho  town-house  and  l)io  Jesnita 
college,  and  a  very  deep  well,  excavated  in  tlie  tufa  rock  on 
which  tlie  town  is  built,  with  steps  to  the  bottom.  Tho 
country  around  Orvieto  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  kind  of 
delicate  white  wilMh  wbioh  It  in  great  repute  at  Rome. 

Orvieto  appears  te  hiMnewui  founded  elaim  to  elassioal 
antiquity,  though  sooe  antiqiariitAt  have  pretended  Out  it 
is  the  saoM  as  Orepitam.  t  town  of  the  antient  Etruscans, 
of  which  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known.  Orvieto 
was  called  Urlis  Veiiii  in  the  time  of  tlie  Ijiii^obards.  and 
\*  mentioned  by  I'uulus  Diaconus,  and  bv  pope  Gregory  L 
(Delia  Vallek  Storw  del  Dvmo  di  Oriirto,  4to,  Km», 

1701.) 

ORY'CI  EROPUS.  [Aard-Vai^k.] 

ORY  I  TKRUS.    [MvRtojB.  vol.  xv.,  p.  616.] 

CMtVX.    [.\ntelopk,  vol.  ii..  p.  87.] 

URV'Z.4.  the  name  by  which  rice  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  whicli  has  been  adopted  by  b(v- 
tanists  a^i  the  generic  name  of  the  plant  yielding  that  valui- 
able  grain.  The  Greek  name  would  appear  lo  be  derived 
fnun  ihe  Anibie^ritfr»  and  this  ii  alUeii  lo  Uiit  the  Telinga 
name  of  eullivwted  eorts ;  hot  the  Sanscrit  names  are  Unna, 
D/KinffOt  Friki}  the  wild  kind  being  called  Nivara,  while 
the  great  tanks  are  called  eraifs  in  the  Tamul  language. 
The  Euriipraii  iiunies  are  evidenllyall  dcrivt'd  frmn  the 
s.auie  spiiic-es,  lnu  tlie  name  paddy  is  a]i]ilicd  In  the  run  ia 
lis  natural  slate,  nr  before  being  separated  fioiu  tile  husk. 
The  natives  of  India  call  tt  d/ian  in  tins  stale,  as  well  m  thw 
plant,  and  the  l  iec  itself  is  called  cActntru/. 

The  genus  Oryza  has  two  glumes  to  a  single  flower ;  palem 
two,  nearly  emial.  adhering  to  the  seed  ;  stamens  six.  and 
styles  two.  Dr.  Roxburgh  desoribes  two  s|>ecics:  one,  CK 
saliva.  distinguishe<l  by  its  diffilte  panirie ;  the  other, 
coarctata,  has  the  paixicle  contracted,  the  valvulets  of  lh» 
cah  X  subulate,  and  the  leaves  culm-clasping.  This  speeiaK 
is  a  native  of  the  ddtn  of  the  Qaiigest  end  was  first  disco- 
vered there  by  Dr.  Buchanan  In  179C,  but  was  not  found  to 
bo  applied  to  any  use. 

The  common  rice,  Oryza  tatica,  unlike  many  long  eulli^ 
valed  grains,  is  stiU  fiund  in  a  wild  'stire  in  and  about  thO' 
borders  of  lakes  in  ilie  Ro jaliiiiiindy  (.'ircais,  ihoiiph  never 
cullivated.  lieran.se  ;lie  jiri>ilure  i>  said  toliesniall  eonijioredl 
with  that  of  the  varn  ties  iri  cullivatiun.  The  grain  how- 
ever remarkably  wh.te,  pahitalile,  and  reckoned  very  whole- 
some ;  hence  ii  is  carefully  gathered,  and  sells  dear.  Tl» 
rich  esteem  it  a  dainty,  and,  to  make  it  atiU  more  dolicaH 
buil  it  only  in  steam. 

The  Rice  plant  is  therefore  an  undoubted  natife  of  Tllr 
dia,  from  which  country  it  has  spread  eiver  a  great  gut 
of  the  world,  espc<  i»Uy  in  Asia,  where  it  forms  the  pein^ 
eipal  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  has  also 
from  very  early  times  been  introduced  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  Thoophrastus  describes  it  in  book  iv.,  c.. 
6,  with  other  Indian  plants,  and  mentionis  it  as  growing  iik 
water,  and  that  its  intlurescence  is  like  that  of  milium 
or  panicum,  and  not  in  form  of  a  spiko.  Adam  Smiths 
adduces  it  us  one  of  liie  inu^t  pruliSc  of  grains.  *  A  rice- 
rifld  produces  a  niucli  greater  quantity  of  food  than  the 
most  f.  rtile  CDrii-field.  Twk  ero)is  in  the  year,  from  thirty 
to  sixty  bushels  eai  h,  are  said  to  be  the  ordinary  produce  «f 
an  acre.'  Rice  ia  imw  extensively  cultivated  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  in  Georgia;  also  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  likewise  a  little  in  Germany.  The  pcr- 
UtX  system  of  irrigation  and  tillage  which  waa  introduced 
into  Italy  at  so  earl^  a  period  no  doubt  rendered  tbe  enltiva.-. 
tion  vujt  as  tbe  climate  is  also  sufficiently  hot  and  regular. 

As  the  summer  temperature  of  many  countries  is  high.  it. 
is  easy  to  cultivate  on  uiiiinal  like  nee  where  water  is  abun- 
dant and  irrigation  easy  ;  but  as  the  summer  teinperatinc  of 
niiiMt  EuKipcaii  <'<uinlrie8  is  too  low,  m  l  i:  i  lung  cnoiigli 
eontinue<l,  and  far  from  regular,  it  is  hoptdesa  to  altetupt 
the  culture  of  a  grain  which  requires  so  much  heat,  and 
which  lias  the  disadvantage,  from  the  moisture  arising  from 
irrigation,  of  making  a  country  unhealthy;  but  this  is  QoC 
the  ease  in  the  ramy  season  of  tropical  countries,  where  the 
rice-fleld  is  not  mucli  more  moist  than  tho  rest  of  the 
country.  Its  culture  has  been  attempted  in  £ngland,eiid  a 
smalt  crop  was  raised  near  Windsor,  on  the  banka  Qf  tha 
Thames;  and  it  has  been  hoped  that  the  mountain  liesw 
which  is  known  to  grow  at  eonsidenble  etevationa  in  the 
Himalavan  Mountains,  might  be  suited  to  an  English  cli- 
mate. !rhis  variety  certainly  requires  a  lees  degree  of  best, 
but  it  leiai  to  be  ihifetten  that  temperatme  is  only  —  «f 
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the  clemcnU  of  slimato,  and  that  moisture  may  be  supplied 
toa  plant  either  by  the  si  il  nr  the  atmotpheie,  ami  the  latter 
may  be  tno-i  wiien  the  fuiiiier  is  compat:iti\ x'lj'  dry.  Rico 
is  jowii  III  the  Ilini.iliiwis  mily  iii  i>lares  w  it l:in  the  inHiictice 
of  the  periodical  rains,  tliut  is.  IV-  ni  ;ihini(  the  middle  of 
June  to  iheeiidof  Septeiuluir.  In  some  e-;  It  is  irrigated, 
and  in  others  it  is  not,  but  ram  fniU  very  frt-qucntly,  and 
the  iir  i*  almost  always  in  a  moist  state,  fVom  boing  cliarged 
villi  moisture  from  the  healed  valley:^,  which  is  deposited 
oath*  mountains,  vrhen  it  reactive  an  elevation  where  it 
beeamM  moled  bejrond  the  point  of  saturalioa.  The  tern- 
peratuie  alae  ia  ao  unUbrm  la  net  te  vary  lo"  of  Fkbr.  fnHu 
70*  for  three  onontlHi.  So  in  the  Ide  or  Ffaooe  the  netin- 
tain  rtee  i«  cultivated  only  in  the  rainf  aeaaoD. 

The  ri<'e  »*>  e\len-ively  cultiv.ited  throughout  Iiiilia  fiiiul  tlie 
culUvaiiua  lu  Uluna.  ;ii  ik'5<'riii<?d  by  Sir  G.  Staiuritni.  is  very 
similar)  depvndii  upon  r;iin  or  irrii;ain)ii  either  IVnm  rivers  tir 
tanks.  These  Capt.  B.  Uali  {Frax-  if  I '■■y^i^'rs,  \  ol.  ui.,  p.  sH) 
describes  in  nuv  situation,  near  Nund\<lrn.ig,  as  spreiul  dver 
a  valley,  which  was  from  six  to  eight  miles  across,  and  that 
they  were  u.ied  for  irrigating  myriads  of  ricc-flelds.  The 
embankments  arc  sometimes  milos  in  length,  and  then  of  a 
waving  snake-like  shape.  One  valley  was  pointed  out  to 
Captain  IiaU<  about  a  mile  broad  and  forty  miles  long  ftom 
«na  to  end,  irhidi  included  between  thirty  and  fatty  tanks, 
every  intermediate  eonaiemrd  «f  the  lotermeilinie  5) 
bein<;  richly  cultivalea,  whue  the  aumunding  oountr)  i^. 
pearcd  to  be  condemned  to  perennial  sterility. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  slates  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
Tiniian  farmer  mor.uriui;  in  tlie  siiialli'^t  dei?rcea  rice-field; 
yet  these  fields  have  pruhably  lur  thmi  «ini»  of  years  con 
tmued  tit  yielil  uimualSy  a  large  crop  ui'  r.ce,  o:i  an  average 
from  thirty  to  hixty  Sold;  even  eiu'hiy  or  a  hundred  has 
li.-eii  kudwtj.  The  host  rice- fie Uls  are  CNtonsivo  open 
])luins  through  which  large  rivers  pass.  Tho  soil  is  ge- 
nerally of  good  depth;  the  best  are  those  annually  ovcr- 
fiowod  by  the  inundaliuiu,  from  which  they  necessarily  i-e- 
ceive  some  fertilising  matter;  but  tho  greatest  part  of  the 
rieehuida  depend  on  the  raiiia  onljTt  and  teeeive  no  helpex- 

3t  Urmn  it  and  the  air.  The  variatlea  of  rice  are  hinnme* 
le;  forty  or  fifty  at  least  are  described.  They  are  divided 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  into  two  kinds ;  one,  called  in  Tolinga, 
iSiorias,  SauH  ,  Asn,,,  is  sown  thick  in  June  or  Jul  \ ,  ami  trans- 
planted m  ahout  flirty  days,  when  the  plants  are  Liliuut  n:iie 
to  eighteen  inehos  lii^ih  ;  the  lieMs  arc  then  kejU  .i.-,taiitly 
wet;  more  or  le-,->  (looileil,  as  sotne  mrtn  rcquiie  very  liiile 
water,  ■wiiile  otiiers  rennire  a  ^reat  <leal.  When  the  i;iuitl 
is  npe,  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  crop  cut  dowu  with 
the  sickle :  it  is  either  stacked  or  trod  out  by  cadlc.  The 
grain  in  prosor^od  in  piti  dug  in  high  ground  and  lined  with 
the  rice  straw.  Tho  straw  is  stacked  by  the  eanAll  tUmu 
for  feedtug  hi*  cattle  during  the  hot  veather. 

The  aecond  diviaion  of  euUtvnted  rice  m  ealled  Bkkter 
Worhn  by  the  I^liai^  The  graine  are  awnlcaa,  and 
both  the  unhuslted  and  hothed  riee,  in  most  varielies.  is 
white  and  .  f  excellent  quality,  though  some  re<|uire  much 
water,  la  other  parts  of  the  country  rice  is  divided,  ac- 
e  irdiri^'  to  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  reaped,  into  that  which 
ripetif  in  tho  hot  weather  of  spring,  in  the  summer,  or  in 
the  winter. 

Buchanan  states  that  two crop«  in  the  yeur  tioin  ilie  same 
land  do  not  yield  much  more  than  a  single  t^  hul  rr<  p 
w  uhl.  But  the  (seasons  are  so  uuosrlain,  and  tho  latter 
( r<  <p  so  liable  to  fail,  that  thuy  cultivate  aa  much  as  possible 
fix  the  fliat  crop.  This  ia  reaped  in  the  rainy  seaM>n,  w  hen 
the  stnw  cannot  be  preMrveo,  and  a^  rice-straw  is  almost 
the  only  food  wbicli  the  cattle  have  in  many  diatncts,  there 
iaan  abtoluto  nec^iity  for  sowing  the  secondctop  for  fodder. 

Rice  is  no  doubt  the  grain  which  yields  food  for  the 
.argest  portion  of  the  human  race,  but  oven  in  India  groat 
iiuiiihi  rs  do  not  cat  rice  ;  in  faei  m  all  ilie  north- western 
provinces  wheat  is  the  principal  rriip.  aud  llio  natives  eat 
wheatcn  cakes,  anil  hn\e  ra.her  a  <-onteujpt  for  rice-caling 
districts.  It  abounds  howevur  m  noiiriHhment,  bein^  com- 
po»ud  almost  entirely  of  fccula,  that  is  <  r,  per  cent.,  and 
thorcfore  cannot  be  liakcd  into  bread ;  but  it  in  more  easily 
cooked.  It  is  light  and  wholeaome.  and  easily  digested,  and 
night  form  a  much  lari^cr  portion  of  the  atet  in  Europe 
than  it  does.  Euruiieans  in  India  eat  it  at  breakfast  as  well 
as  at  other  meals,  and  with  li«|>  aa  ftoquenily  aa  with  their 

<1t  il  eVinls  i°;ni  ,  rted  into  England,  the  Carolina  is  the 
btai,  aud  i»  grown  lu  the  inaxithy  giuuntboC  Nerihand  South 


C  irohna.  The  grains  are  shorter,  broader,  and  boil  softer 
than  the  Painii  rice,  which  i>  the  In  st  In  hmkind  kno.\n  in 
this  couti;r\,  thousfh  in  Imlia  tiuTe  are  several  Bupwi  iur  va- 
rieties, as  li.r  mslani'e  the  Piiiheet,  which  ate  laueh  iimre 
esteemed  there.  Ir.  tlie  vear  Is  is,  2^5i«,3fM  c»t.  ot'clesined 
and  218,207  cwt.  of  rou^h  ^;rain  were  imported  into  Eng- 
land. The  quantity  retained  for  cotuumplioti  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1837,  was  292,075  ewts.;  in  JS.',u63 
cwts.,  producing  a  duty  in  the  former  year  of  2d, 327/,,  and 
in  of  24,riUG/.  Tlie  consumption  is  in  some  iQeoaUVe 

iutluencod  by  the  price  of  wheat*  Tba  relative  values  may 
bo  judged  of  by  the  price  of  theCamlina  rice  being  SOt. 
when  the  Paina  was  Ms.,  Bengal  white  13«.  ,  and  the 
Cargo  only  9«.  Cd.  The  Caigo  is  a  reddish  coloured,  coarso^ 
but  sueei'iih  grain,  whieh  it  Ulud  by  the  lower  caate  «f 
natives  of  India. 


«.  IMride fit  dw  lie* filHibwttk ripe gttiast  *,a«NtaXH>a<**ilV^  >^ 

lUllHfcMlMMl. 

OSAIBI.\,  or  m  re  properly  Ihn*  Ahi  Os.'uibia,  the 
ii;ime  commonly  i;iven  to  an  eminent  Arabic  physician,  who 
IS  called  byNicolland  Vw.-^i'y  (Catal.  Cod.  Mauuscr.  Orient. 
Biblioth.  Hod/.),  Movalfckeddin  Abulabbas  Ahmed  Ben  Al- 
casem  Ben  Khalifa  Bon  Jonos  Ibn  Abiicasem  AUaadi 
Alkhazragi.  lie  was  born  a.u.  60U  (xj}.  1203),  and  waa 
(as  his  name  implies)  of  the  family  of  Al-Chaxr^j,  of  the 
tribe  of  Al-Azd.  (Poeoeke.  Spec  Hut.  AnAn  p>  42,  ed. 
Oxon..l806.)  He  informs  us  biraMlf,  in  the  rourteenlh 
chautwof  his  work,  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  theeetebrated 
Al-Detthar.  He  studied  medicine  at  Cairo  in  the  lassaretto 
rrinwli-d  by  Saladin.and  was  ai)]i<jiiite'l  <  liier physician  to  tho 
Knur  E?7.Bdin,  at  Sarchad  in  Ssria,  A.H.f.J  'j  (  a.i>.  1238).  Ho 
diei.i  A. II.  ('iisi  I  \.D.  riii'.i).  He  is  ijie  aiillior  of  a  well- 
kiiuwn  work  entitlud  'Uiuu  ul-anhii  fi  tliubacut  al-aihebba' 
(' Pontes  Relationum  do  Cla^siljus  Mi'duonun ').  eunuiin- 
ing  a  biogiaphical  history  of  mc<hcino.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  chapters,  of  which  the  fiivt  treats  of  the  origin 
of  medicine;  the  second,  of  the  earliest  discoverers  in  each 
hi  nneh  of  the  profession ;  the  third,  of  tho  Greek  physicians 
of  the  family  of  vEscubpiua  OlsikAifirow) ;  the  fourtli,  of  the 

•  A«  '".!«■  Ajr.li'-'  li;u>-  V-b  mure  cnrru|itcd,  it  nay  beUMlU  III  BM*- 

111  n  thf.  .1  It  iiFi  '|'i-.ii>l  All..  Alw'i.ur  Aim  OuUtM-OnlhabbOanPl^ 

UwM|lj«a.U«b>i»,  giti«U,Utwi4a,  UblMia,UbwUM.*C 
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physicians  of  the  school  of  Hipfpoentm  {Bokraih)  ;  th« 
fifth,  of  Galen  ((/ia/*noM)  and  bin  contcmiiuraries ;  llie 
sixth,  of  the  Chmtiati  ph)siaans\»ho  fl  jui  istu  d  at  Alexan- 
dria bofoie  she  time  of  Muharatned  ;  tlie  ^eveaih,  of  Arabiiiii 
physicians  in  thetimoof  Mohammed;  the  eigiith,  of  Syrian 
physiciarii  under  UiuAbbaMidM;  the  ninth,  uf  ihe  truns- 
iators  ot  the  Greek  nhysioians  into  Arabic;  thctrntli,  i>f 
the  physicians  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia;  the  elevciuh,  of 
the  Porsian  DbyticUns ;  the  twelfth,  of  the  Indian ;  the 
tbittecnth,  or  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  ;  the  fourteenth,  of 
ih»  BKyptiaa ;  and  the  fiflecnili,  of  the  Syriao.  Freind,  in 
hia  'Hutoiy  of  Physic,'  speaks  slightinf;!)'  of  thk  irark»  but 
he  wu  acquainted  with  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  had 
was  unable  to  read  it  in  the  original  language.  Reiske.  on 
the  irontrnry  (0/  M"d.  ex  Motum.  Arab,  el  Ebrre  ,  Hvo., 
Halw,  17;ti»,  prmses  it  Very  highly,  and  gives  a  tulernlily 
ci>u)iiluti'  ;inal\>is  of  its  coii'itMils,  from  which  it  ainioars  lliai 
a  groat  many  curious  and  mtfresiiuj;  medical  atucdtilL's  [mil 
much  ml'iirmation  relating  in  the  anticut  iiioiIhkI  of  )iractioe 
are  to  bo  found  in  it.  It  exists  at  pn!»eut  only  in  Mb.  in 
several  libraries  of  Europe,  viz.  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Ley- 
den  ;  but  different  amall  portions  of  it  have  been  pubt)she<l. 
The  life  of  Baohtwbua.  translated  into  J.,atin  by  Salumo 
Negri,  is  ioisitod  Iqr  Fnind  in  bit  *Hislocy  of  Phytic ibat 
of  Adinmif  vwpubliibed  at  Oxford,  1808, 4tOH  Arab,  and 
Lat^  ed.  J.  Monday ;  and  a  smali  extract,  coDtaininir  tlie 
diploma  of  a  doctor  of  theology,  is  to  bo  found  in  Adlcr's 
•Colk-rt.  Nova  Num.>:-.  f  .jlo.,  Hafn.,  IT'*:,  p.  IIS. 

There  is  in  the  Hodkiaa  &>.  Uxfurd  a  MS.  LaUn  lianslation 
by  Gagnier  of  the  first  five  chapters.  A  MS.  Latin  trans- 
lation of  tliu  whole  Work  by  Keiske  waa  left  by  him  at  his 
dc-uili,  m  1774,  tu  Bernard  (probably  the  same  physiciun  who 
ediiu  1  !,everal  Greek  medical  treatises) ;  this  has  never  been 
published,  and  what  has  bocome  of  it  since  Bernard's  death, 
in  1793,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover.  (Sco 
NicoU  and  Pusey,  Iryco  cit. ;  De  Rossi,  Ditkn.  8tor.  dtgli 
Autori  Arabi ;  and  Reiske,  loco  cit.) 
OSACCA.  [Japan.] 

OSCI»  or  (yPICI,  a^poopla  of  aotimt  Ualjr^  vho  aaam  to 
Iwva  bean  identical  with  cbe  AtMoniam,  or  Avrunet,  and 

who  inhnbircd  tho  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Some 
antient  writers  consider  the  Aiisonians  to  beabrauch  of  the 
Osci ;  others,  as  Polybius,  have  spoken  of  them  as  distinct 
tribes,  but  this  appears  to  ha  an  error.    The  names  Opicu!i 
and  Os<ru--i  an;  undoubtedly  thi>  same.    Ari^loth-  (i'l'/it-^ 
vii.  It))  calls  tlic  country  from  the  Tiber  to  tlic  hiiarus,  Au- 
Bonia  and  Opicia;  and  other  antient  writurs  extended  the 
name  much  farther,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  but  the 
■Outhern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  havo  beeo 
occupied  previously  by  the  (Enotriana,  aPelaigic  people, 
who  wwo  conouered  by  the  Lucaniana  and  Brutlii, 
CumMh  on*  of  in*  earliest  Graek  eoloniea  on  Ihe  eoast  of 
Italy,  waa  in  the  conntiyof  fha  Opiet.  The  early  iinmigra< 
lioiLs  of  the  lUyrians  or  Libumians  along  the  eaatem  coaat 
of  Italy  drove  tho  aboriginal  inhabitants  fV'om  the  lowlands 
into  tlie  fastnesses  of  the  erntral  Apentiincs,  fr.itn  wlicnce 
tlioy  issued  under  ihu  various  iiauies  ol  I'uihri,  Sainiii,  and 
C:i*(  I,  or  Latini  Voleres.    Thero  was  an  anlii'iit  tradition  in 
Italy  JU  llic  tira«?  of  the  h)<?'<r!nn  Di'inysius.  of  a  sudden 
irruption  of  str.n'.giTs  fr^ni  the  o|:.povi;c  coast  of  tiie  Adriatii", 
'u  liich  caused  a  ^cneial  cumtnouort  and  dispcrstoa  among 
the  aboriginal  trujcs.    Afterwards  came  the  Ilcllcnio  eolo- 
niea. which  occupied  the  wholo  sea-coaat  ttam  Mount  Gar* 
gnnus  to  the  extremity  of  the  pens&anla,  in  tlw  ftfit  and 
second  eeoturiea  of  Roue,  in  coniaqnanco  of  vbieh  the 
population  of  tho  aonthan  |)art  of  tlie  Italian  |ieninsQlft 
became  divided  into  two  faoea.tha  tribal  of  aboriginal  or 
O^can  descent,  lueh  as  tbo  Sabint,  Samnites,  Lncanians, 
ami  Ri  iittii,  who  remaine<l  in  possession  of  the  hi.^ldan  la,  i 
and  the  Gaeek  colonists  and  their  descendants,  w-io  oceu- 
|iic<l  the  niarilinie  districts,  hiu  never  jjanird  po'^se-i^ion  of 
the  upper  or  ApLMituny  regions.   >Sueh  it  the  vn  w  taken  by 
M  iral;  anil  otiier  1  talmn  writers  ;  tint  'S ich^ihi-  i  I !i\(ury  'If 
Home,  vol.  i.)  describes  the  Sabini,  and  their  colonics  the  Sam- 
iiit«>».  Lucanians,  and  other  tribes  which  the  Roman  writers 
oallttd  by  the  general  name  of  Sabellians,  as  a  peo]dc  dis- 
tinet  from  the  Osci  or  Opici.  He  lajfa,  after  Cato  and  other 
nntietit  historians,  that  toe  Sabini  itsued  out  of  the  high- 
landa  of  tite  central  AponniQesnearAmilemum,  long  before 
the  epoeh  of  tlio  Thnaa  iiw»  and  drivinf  bafora  them  the 
Gaaeam  or  Prisei  Latini,  who  were  an  Oaean  tribe,  iottled 
themaelves  in  tho  country  which  ban  to  this  day  retained 
the  name  of  Sabina.    From  thence  tlicy  scut  out  numerous 
colonias  «m  ot  vbieh  fonetiated  into  tho  tend  of  tbo 


Opicans,  and  beeame  the  Samnite  people ;  and  afterward* 

the  Samnitfls  occupied  Campania,  and,  mixing  themselves 
with  the  earlier  Oscau  |H>pulaltun,  settled  there,  (ind  adopted 
(Icir  languagro.  But  further  on,  speaking  of  tho  Sabini  and 
Sabclliann,  Niebuhr  admitii  the  probability  of  their  being 
<inf,'irialii.  a  branch  of  tlie  same  stock  as  the  Opici  or  Otci. 
Mu-ali  coubiders  the  Sabini,  Apulians,  Mcssapians,  Campar' 
n.aiis.  Aurunoi,  and  Volioi,af  all  bianaha*  of  the  fieat 
Uscan  family. 

The  Greeks,  beinc  superior  to  the  native  tribes  in  refine- 
ment and  mental  euItiTation,  affeeted  to  deapiae  ihem,  and 
thejr  applied  to  the  native  Italian  triboa.  ineluding  the 
Romans,  tho  adjunct  Opican,  as  a  word  of  contumely  to  de- 
note barbarism  both  in  language  and  manners  (Cato  apud 
Plmy,  xxix.  \)  \  and  llu'  later  Koiiian  writers  ihemselve* 
adopted  tl)c  expression  in  the  same  sense:  *Oaco  loqui ' 
was  tant sinount  to  •  bufatKNii  iBodo  of  ipiaking.  Jawnal 
(hi.  says: 

<  It  Mfiaa  OpM  mMart  fssariaa  MM  if 

and  AusoDiua  usei '  Opicas  chartas '  to  mean  rude  unpo* 
lisliod  compositions  Tlic  Osran  language  was  the  parent 
of  Ihe  dialects  i  i  uic  native  tnbcs  from  the  Tiber  to  thn 
ontromitr  of  tho  paoioaula,  Sabini,  Uernici.  Maisi,  Sam> 
Bitai»  mlidni,  Loeaaiani^  ind  Bmttii,  whilst  in  the  regiona 
nertii  of  the  Tiber  the  Btraaean  predominated.  livy  (x.  20) 
tnentioiu  the  Oscan  as  being  the  lani;uaf;e  of  the  Samnitoa. 
The  older  Ijitin  writers,  an  1  ■  specially  Knnius,  liavr;  ii  ii.. 
Oicau  Words  and  Oscan  ttiiiiiiu:.  ins.  The  Oscan  luu^uutji* 
ponlinued  to  be  understood  et  l\i -no  down  to  a  lale  period 
under  the  empire.  [Atei.lan*  FAUULiK  ]  In  the  Social 
War,  the  Confederates,  who  were  chiefly  pcojile  of  Oscan 
descent,  stamped  Osoau  legends  on  tlveir  coins.  In  Cam- 
pania and  Samnium  the  Oscan  continued  to  bo  the  vulgar 
tonguo  long  after  the  Roman  conquest,  as  appears  from 
several  monument^  and  especially  from  the  Oscan  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Pompeii.  (Micali.  Storia  degli  ifnitem 
Popoli  Italiam,  cb.  xxix.,  and  AtUu,  pt.  129;  an4  Do 
Jorio^  in  hia  iVaia     FoH^pui,  Naples,  lSd8.  pL  4> 

The  Oaean  faea,  liho  the  Btratcan,  appeaia  to  uaTO  been 
from  iVii?  remotest  times  stfoii^^Iy  under  the  influence  of 
religious  rites  and  laws  d'esliis,  under  the  head  'Oscura'), 
end  the  primitive  manners  and  >iiiiple  morals  of  tho  Oscan 
and  Sabine  tribes,  as  well  a<  the.r  bravery  in  arms,  havo 
been  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers,  amung  others,  by 
Virgil  (jlineid,  vii.  72S-730>,  and  Sihus  llalicus  (viii. 
520-529). 

Concerning  the  scanty  romaina  of  tha  Oican  language 
which  ha\-e  come  down  to  ua,  see  *[,ingamOBC»  Specimen 
aiognlare  qnod  suporest  NoIm  in  mamore  Muami  Semi" 
nani.*  which  it  given  by  I^aaarii  in  hia  'Pietuna  Btrusco- 
rum  in  Vaaeuliv  Roma^  3  vote.  IbU  1787-75;  and  alio 
Guarini,  *  In  Otaa  Bpigrammata  aonnullaOoBmentBrium,* 
Naples,  Sto..  1830.  where  several  Oscan  inscriptions  aro 
found  colleoted.  For  Niebuhr's  views  on  the  Opici  or 
Osci,  see  his  'Roman  Historv,'  vol.  i. 

OSCILLATION  andCENTIlK  OF  O.SCILLATION. 
When  any  system  is  shyliily  disturbed  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  it  either  falls  u.ltoi;e.iher  or  cndwuvours  to  re- 
cover the  position  which  it  lost.  In  the  latter  case  the 
equilibrium  is  said  to  he  stable,  and  in  Ihe  former  unstable. 
A  pendulum  hangint^  downwards  is  an  instance  of  the 
stable  kind,  and  the  same  pendulum,  if  it  could  be  so  nicely 
adjusted  as  to  rest  immediately  over  tho  pivot,  would  be  of 
tbo  unstable  kind.  But  unstable  equilibnom  is  a  prao- 
tioal  impotaibiUty.  ainee  any  degrae  of  departure  from  the 
proper  portion  muU  destroy  toe  eqnihlirittm;  and  those 
cases  in  whieb  an  apparently  unstable  position  of  equili- 
brinni  is  actually  ^>ained,  as  in  n  bar  resiiiifj  on  two  ineluied 
planes,  owe  the  continuance  of  iho  equilibrium  to  the  etl'e«l 
ot  friction.   [Stable  and  Unstablk.] 

When  a  system  endeavours  to  recover  its  position,  it  ac- 
quires some  velocity  in  the  priniess;  so  that,  thoufjh  it 
would  rest  at  the  position  of  equilibrium  if  that  velocity 
wore  then  destroyed,  it  is  really  urged  through  the  position 
by  tho  velocity  acquired,  and  continues  to  depart  from  it  on 
the  other  side  until,  by  the  forces  which  act  to  restore  it  to 
tho  position,  all  the  veloei^  acquired  has  been  doslroyed. 
Repetition  of  the  aame  phenomenon  then  uke  place  in 
anaaomimit  the  body  never  remaining  atill  when  it  haa  afc 
tatned  the  position  of  equilibrium,  ainee  it  nerer  is  in  that 
position  except  when  moving  with  the  vclo  * .  .  ;uired  in 
Its  detu:ent  to  the  position.  If  then  there  were  ueulicr  fric- 
lion  nor  lasialaace  of  flw  sic  to  hd^  in  desiieyinK  tM» 
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Telocit)-,  it  woold  be  a  universal  law  of  meclianics  lhat  a 
systero  disturbed  from  its  posUioii  of  equihbriuni  would  never 
*eco%"or  It,  but  wouM  make  iK>r{>etual  oscillations  about  it. 

In  the  widest  seiT-c,  the  problem  of  oscilLilmiis  iticlu<le« 
Btwt  of  tbote  which  occur  in  astronomy,  optics,  &c.  The 
moon  uid  planets  add  totbeir  average  motions  small  oscilla- 
tions about  their  mean  plaflea:  the  tides  consist  of  oscilla- 
tions of  tbe  oeoan  about  the  uniform  spheroid,  which,  but 
for  tbo  adioii  of  the  ta«RTenlr  bodies,  would  be  carried 
round  io  the  diurnal  rotatkm  offba  earth ;  the  phenomena 
of  light  are  produced  by  the  oscillations  which  taJu  pUoein 
an  elastic  sother ;  those  of  sound,  by  the  owillations  of 
tbe  air;  and  so  on.  U'>iially  liowevor  the  problem  of  oscil- 
lation refers  to  nothing'  more  tluui  tiie  osi^illuiions  of  a 
solid  system,  acted  on  by  [gravity,  about  a  luirizuntal  axis, 
the  original  departure  from  the  position  of  etjuilibnum  bcui(^ 
but  small:  in  fact,  to  the  purely  theoretical  part  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  Pendulum,  to  which  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves,  giving  the  investigations  inabrief  form,  sin<»  it  is 
impoMsible,  within  oar  iiroita,  to  explain  the  numerous 
points  alluded  to  irilh  auAcient  illustFation  for  a  learuur. 

Let  a  aateiial  point,  a  very  amalL  body,  be  attached  hj  a 
string  er  rod  without  waivht  t»  an  imaioveable  pivot  In 
the  position  of  rest  the  stnng  baon  rertieaUy :  let  us  now 
•up|K)se  it  removed  out  of  the  vertical  position,  and  let  go 
when  it  makes  an  ani^'Io  a  with  the  vertical.  When  /  ^e- 
eotiJs  have  elapsed,  lei  it  make  an  aiiyle  $  with  the  verti- 
eal.  The  material  point  is  acted  on  by  gravity  with  a  turee 
which  would  producj;  an  acceleration  s  (or  32-19(tK)  feet  n» 
one  second  :  if  then  /  be  the  length  of  the  string;,  the  are  10, 
through  which  the  point  must  move  before  it  arrives  at  the 
lowest  point  of  its  course,  is  diminished  with  a  velocity 
which  is  aoeeletated  by  ^  lia  0  at  tbe  time  speciflcdi  giving, 
by  tbe  well-koown-equatktts  of  laotien. 


Tlwfliit  integiutMHi  of  this  gives 

■jl)=-^  (cosi9-co»o). 


since  it  is  a  condition 
BO.  This  gives 


that  tho  inutiuu  began  when  6  was 


do' 


sm'a'-sin"  0') 


t/  and  beins  the  halves  of  a  and  6,  and  the  negative 
sign  being  taken  because  6'  diminiabes  as  t  inereaaes. 
The  integration  of  this  is  Ibetlitated  by  aaeQindng  iilk^s: 
sin  «'.sin^  which  gives 

Vfsin*  a'— sin*  $')  =  sin  a'cos^, 
sin  a'  co&<p.d<p 
tj(  1  —  sin'  a' .  sin*  0> 


Vd  -stu«  a^rsin*^) 


1 .  :t . 


1 .3 

P'H  P*-l- 


where  P  stands  for  sina'.»iu^.  To  find  tlie  time  of  a  se- 
lni-vibf«tioii*  this  vsust  be  inl«gcated  hem  O'sa'  to 

vt  tnm^^  s  v  Io  <^sOt  that  it,  after  change  of  sigivfh>m 


ysin'  <p 


Now  between  these  limits 

1.3.5  2»-l  ( 


'in 


whence,  changing  tho  aign  of  the  pieeediug  and  integrating 
SMihterm  by  this  formula,  we  find  the  time  of  u  scmi-vibra- 
ti«o.  IXublo  this,  to  find  the  time  of  a  vibration,  which 
call  T,  and  we  have 

} 


1.9.>5 
4.M.36 


sin«  a'+ 


ft  vary  comwgetit  aeries.  If  a' bo  small,  «a  han^  with  an 
•rror  «f  lb»  aaeond  order  only, 


V 


/ 1 


M  diSereat 


small  arcs  is  very  neturly  independent  of  the  lengths  of  the 
arcs;  a  result  ^vhich  mii;ht  be  nbtuitie  il  Iritii  i  be  considera- 
tions given  111  the  article  Isochronism.  lui  thu  acceleraliou 
^  sin  0,  9  being  ^^mall,  is  very  nearly  g9,  that  is,  very 
nearly  as  tbe  arc  measured  from  tbe  lowest  |ioint.  To  lake 
in  two  toma  of  the  aariea  is  veiy  neiily  equvaient  te  mut 

tiplying  Che pneading  valoeef  Tfay  1+  «^ 

The  number  of  vihrations  in  a  mean  solar  fJay  of  thopsn* 
dulum  wlwse  length  is  /,  placed  in  a  vacuum, 

 TT-^  {  1  -  •  -  a'  )  very  iieariv. 

JT  s'i      I         lb        >  ^ 

Next,  let  a  number  of  tnaiiTiiil  p<iiiUs  invariably  connected 
lOR(>ther  \ilira1e  about  a  horizontrtl  a\m.  It  ih  recjuired  to 
litid  at  what  distance  a  single  nmtcrtal  point  must  be  hung 
that  it  may  vibrate  in  the  same  niatincr. 

Lot  there  be  a  number  of  material  points,  or  infinitely 
small  bodies,  having  tho  masses  m,  m',  m",  &c.,  invariably 
conaeeted  with  each  other,  and  with  an  horisaatal  axis  of 
rotation,  Ihwr  peniendtealar  distanoea  from  the  avis  behig 
/,  Pflf.Stc.  liBt  H  :s  m  +  m'+,  &c.,  be  the  i<um  of  all  the 
masses,  and  let  k  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  wliole  from  the  axi.n.  ^V■hl  n  the 
last-men lionefl  perpendicular  dixiance  raukes  an  at!t;!e  9 
with  tile  Vertical,  tlui  tiiuMii^'  fiice  ss  Mg-  acting  in  the 
direction  of  Lrravity  at  the  distance  Asm  9,  nnd  nctim^  with 
a  moment  of  rot;ition  M^Asin  0.  Let  4>  1"-'  aii5;n!ar 
\<:locay  at  the  time  in  question,  which  benoaiea  <fi  +  dtp  at 
tho  end  of  a  iiuw  interval  dl :  tlien  taking  the  mass  m  fur 
consideration,  we  have  for  it«  aoiual  vekxsity,  and  Id^ 
for  theinaranient  in  the  wm4L  yibvsmmtd^  » the  aetudi 

momentuni  gained*  m  /     the  moving  finee  whieh  would 

produce  that  luomentuni.  Tins  force  actitiK  at  tho  distance 
/,  and  pei|K.'ndicul8rly  tothaldistance,  would  exert  a  moiueiit 

Ascertain  in  the  same  way  tliu  mo- 


ot rotation  m 


it 


ments  of  rotation  of  the  other  masses;  then  by  the  equi- 
valence of  the  impressed  and  effsotivt  ftffces  [VtKlVAL 

Vklocities]  we  must  have — 


m 


dt 


dt 


But  ^  is  -      thus  written  since  ~  is  negative ;  if  then 

we  denote  ml*+m'l"+ .  .  .  (which  is  the  Moxrnt  of 
IifUtnAjby  Sm/*,  we  readily  deduce  from  the  preceding 
rf'e  ,  M* 

The  4|uestion  of  the  motion  of  this  system  is  now  eom* 
platoljr  reduced  to  lhat  of  a  simple  pendulum;  for  if  we 


the  preoedmg  equation  with  that  ef  the  motion  of 
a  simple  pendulum,  wo  find  that  the  two  wouM  agree  if  the 

lengin  (there  called  I)  of  the  simple  pendulum  were  £m/*: 
M  k,  or ; — any  rigid  system  which  makes  oscillations  about 
an  horizontal  axis,  oseillalcs  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
simple  ])ciiduluui,  the  length  of  which  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  thu  system  with  respect  to  its  axis  divided  by  the 
product  of  the  whole  mass  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis.  If  m  the  line  k  <<v  its  continuation, 
a  dislanoc  equal  to  :  MAbeaet  off  from  the  axis,  the 

moving  extremity  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation,  as  being 
tliat  point  in  which  the  whole  mass  might  be  collected 
without  any  alteration  of  the  law  ef  oscillation. 

Let  G  be  the  moment  of  inertia  when  tbe  axis  paoaea 
through  tbe  oentie  ef  gravity  and  is  parallel  to  the  given 
axia:  tben(lloMSitTOFlNERTiA]  £m/'=G  -|-  M  A *, whence 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  tho  axis  is(G  -i- 
M/(») :  MA  or  (G  :  MA)-|-A.  Hence  the  centre  of  os,  illa- 
tion is  always  farther  Irum  iLu  axis  than  the  ccuirv  uf 
gravity  by  G :  M A.  Let  this  be  callcdA:  w«  have  than 

"4- 

Now  G  and  H  sre  indamadmt  of  t!ie  position  of  the 
axis,  G  depending  only  on  toe  naasaaand  manner  in  which 
the  masses  are  wttibuted  about  the  centra  of  gravity,  antt 
M  on  the  amouiit  of  the  mawes.  If  then  a  new  axis  of 
suspension  were  taken,  distant  by  h  ftom  the  Centre  of 
gravity  on  tho  other  side,  that  i^^,  fa  i  i  v.'  ,  i,  if  i  in  i- 
*  sioa  wore  taken  passing  through  tlw  lusi  ccuuu  oi  oaoUa  ■ 
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tion,  and  if  h'  vere  the  distance  of  tho  n«ir  centre  of  otoQ 
Ution  from  liic  centre  of  gravity,  vo  should  have 

G  Cr 
=s      but  A  A  =  jjj,  whence  //'=  k  : 

that  the  old  axis  of  suspension  contains  the  new  centre 
of  qacfllation,  if  the  new  axis  of  suspensioa  contains  the  old 
esnlre  of  OMtUatioo.  Tbn  i»  ganerally  wpressed  thus: 
the  MOtroa  of  suapODtion  sad  ooiallatioii  arc  reciprocal. 
When  the  body  is  a  continuous  laoii^tltB  |V«eodilig  investi- 
gations apply,  but  the  integral  oaleiilin  nwt  bo  employed 
to  (Iftormine  G. 

OSCULATIOX.a  lermuscHl  insteadof  contact  by  foreign 
writers.    [Contact;  Tanokvt.] 

O'SCULUM  PACIS.  [Pax] 

OSIER  15  llio  name  givon  to  various  species  of  Salix,  or 
wilbw,  cmptoyed  in  baoket-makin^  on  account  of  tbeir 
tough  Bexible  shooU.  The  following  table  of  the  best 
Spoeies,  showing  the  Unclh  to  which  their  annual  shoots 
trill  grow  under  favonnuila  oiNtunsUnces.  and  the  pur- 
1MM0  to  whieli  tlMj  afO  noot  auitable.  U  chiefljr  com- 
piled ftom  Lon^^  'AitaNtnm  Briianaicuia,'  pifo  1499. 
to  which  the  icodor  b  nfbrnd  fiw  fall  infiwoMUMa  iqion 
such  points. 

Uadhaf  aanailSbaoti. 

3  to  3  feet.       For  finer  basket  work 
much  esteemed. 

5  to  7  ffet. 


Satix  purpurea. 


Salix  Forbyana. 
Salix  rubra. 

Salix  lanceolata. 

Salix  triandra  (or 
Fmeli  vOlow} 


SMht 


SaUxTiloUimCtol* 
donosMir). 


5to8ftot 


5  to  8  feet. 


6  to  Icel. 


Ct«8  Aot 


»to7tet. 


10  to  112  feet. 


For  finer  wicker-work, 
basket-making,  &c. 
Oua  of  the  isaot  va- 
lublo  f>r  iMHida. 

For  li«inp«n»  enitet, 

and  coarser  work. 
Its  long  toug;h  pliant 
shouts  render  it  one 
ot  ihe  must  valuable 
for  wbito  boako(> 
work. 
Ofien  cuKivatod,  but 
aoon  wears  out,  and 
is  of  little  value. 
Vory  tough,  but  tbts 
fodi  have  too  much 
nny.    Hueh  oul- 
uvatod  in  oaier- 
grounda. 
Highly  wtOMBod  tat 
baskeMmkiiic  and 
huopo. 


Salix  viminalis 
(true  o<iier  and 
velvet  oaier). 

The  distinctions  of  these  species  aro  nontioiwd  uttdor 

Salix.  .... 

OSl'RIS.  one  of  the  principal  EgypUan  deities,  was  the 
brother  of  Isis  and  the  father  of  Orus  [Isis  ;  ObusJ.  and  u 
saitl  by  manv  writers  to  have  been  the  fii-st  king  of  E-ypt. 
His  history  is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Dii  l.iius,  and  ui 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  '  On  Isis  and  Osiris;'  l  ut  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  genuine  Egyptian  traditions  respei  ;i:ig 
thia  deity  had  been  considerably  corrupted  at  ilu;  tunc  of 
lhaae  wntew.  According  to  their  accounts  h  )«ovor,  Osu  is 
was  the  tnt  Wbo  tocbimed  the  Ejryptians  from  a  sinia  ot 
barbarism,  and  taught  them  agriculture  and  the  various 
arts  an  l  sciences.   After  bo  bad  introduced  civilization 
among  his  own  subjecU.  he rosoltodlOTbit the Otbw nations 
of  thti  world,  and  confer  on  them  tbe  aane  MMBing.  He 
accotduiglv  rouiraitted  the  administration  of  hia  kingdom 
to  Isis.  and  ^ave  her  Hcrtucs  to  ass.at  bur  in  council  and 
Hcrcu'ks  to  r.iinmaud  her  tri.o[)>.    IlaMni,'  collet-ted  a 
largearruy  lumself.  he  \  i=.ite^i  in  succession  Eih;op);i.  Arai  .a, 
and  India. and  Iheiicc  marclied  through  central  -Vmu  iiito 
BuiOM  iwtrucling  the  nations  in  agriculture  and  ihc 
•rtt        sciences.    He  left  his  son  Macedon  in  Thi  a>  c  and 
lloeodonio,  and  committed  the  cuUivatJun  ol  tlie  land  of 
Atlion  to  Triplolemus.    Af(or  visilinu  all  pans  of  the  inha- 
bited world,  he  iet«me<l  lo  Egypt,  wlicre  he  was  murdered 
soon  after  his  arrival  by  his  brother  Typhon.  who  cut  up  liis 
bodv  into  twenty-six  parts,  and  divided  it  amoiip  the  con- 
svirator*  who  assisted  him  in  the  murder  of  hw  brother. 
Tl.e  e  parts  were  afterwards,  with  one  exception,  diacovereU 
by  liis,  w  ho  cneloicd  each  of  them  in  a  statue  of  wox,made 
tu  reseiuhlc  Osiris,  and  distributed  them  through  different 


mentioned  by  Hondotw^  tbal  CMrit  vw  the'  orjgin  «f  Hm 

mummy  form.* 

Both  antieiU  and  mndcrn  writers  have  difTered  ronsidor- 
ablv  respeftuiK  ihe  perulinr  alliihutes  and  powers  of  this 
lir-ity.  M[in\  df  the  auiients  behoved  that  hi-  represented 
the  sun  or  the  Nile  :  uliile  hi*  discoveiy  of  ihis  vine  and  his 
cxpeiJition  to  India  led  oiher.s  to  identify  him  with  Diuiijsuii. 
(Herod.,  ii.  144.)  Herodotus  informs  us  (ii.  49)  that  the 
festival  of  Osiris  was  celebrated  in  almost  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Dionyatis.  It  appears  however  not  improbable 
that  the  worship  of  Ooiris  was  introduced  into  Ef;>'pt,  ill 
common  with  the  arts  and  acienoes,  fiwm  the  Ethiopian 
Meroe.  We  learn  from  Herodotna  (ii.  S9)  that  Zeus  (Am- 
mon)  and  Dionysus  (Osiris)  wave  t}w  nalioaal  deitiea  of 
Meroe ;  and  we  are  told  by  Diodoms  (iii.  3)  that  <Mrii  led 
a  colony  fron  Fth:  .j)ia  into  Eeypt. 

Osiris  Was  venerated  under  the  fiirni  of  the  sacred  bulls 
Apis  and  Mnevis  (Diod.,  i.  21);  ami  as  it  is  usual  in  the 
Egyptian  syiubidical  lanf;nape  to  represent  their  deities  with 
human  form.-  and  with  the  beads  of  the  animals  which  were 
their  representatives,  we  find  statues  of  Osiris  represented 
Willi  the  horns  of  a  buU.  {^ffpHm  Jutf^wliw.  voL  iL,p. 
295.  12mo.,  1836.) 

Osiris,  in  common  with  Tiii.  presided  orcr  the  world 
below ;  and  it  ia  not  uncommon  to  find  bim  repicientod  on 
rolls  of  papyrus  aa  aitting  in  judgment  on  depinled  apirita. 
His  usual  attributes  are  tne>  hin:h  cap,  the  Hail  or  whip,  and 
the  crosier.  He  is  also  frequeuily  represented  with  an  arti- 
ficial beard. 

OSMAZOME,  a  name  );\\cn  by  Tht'nard.  and  adopted 
by  mo^l  chirai-,ls.  to  a  spirituous  extract  of  meat;  according 
however  to  Berzel ins  it  t<>  not  a  peruhar  substance,  but  a 
mixture  of  several  (lilTerent  bodies,  nmont;  which  are  lactic 
acid  and  lactates.  In  the  opinion  of  Berzolius  the  name 
ought  to  beibandtMMd.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Cliemul  howevar  oamaaome  contaioa  a  peculiar  aubsiance, 
to  wbieh  ha  baa  given  the  name  of  matin  (ftom  ipioc^ 
flesh).  ,        .  , 

Oeatin  ia  aolid,  inodoranm  Inaipid.  eolourlen.  and  naa  n 
pearlv  lustre  :  it  does  not  act  upon  test  papcra,  imd  ciyi- 
tall.zLS  in  right  prisms.  Its  specific  granty  vcrtes  from 
1  •.!  j  to  1'84.  When  hesttd  it  duckies,  b.ses  water  at  212*. 
and  melts  without  bein^  di^colouic-d ;  but  on  continuing 
the  heat  it  decomposes.  Meldmf;  auinicnia.  At  Ga"  Fahr., 
lOU  parts  of  water  dissolve  ab.jut  r2  part;  this  solution 
is  scarcely  at  all  acted  up'Ui  by  saluie  or  metallic  substances. 
The  solution  slowly  decomposes,  exhaling  a  distinct  ammo- 
niacal  odour  and  beoonins turbid.  AloAol  and  moot  adda 
alio  diaaoWo  it. 

CySMIUM.  Thia  metal  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Smithson 
Tennant.  in  the  vear  1803.  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum 
(Platinum],  alons;  with  uiothar  roeul  [UiiHtw].  Thie 
comjiound,  called  nnmiuret  of  iridium,  occurs  in  fbtgraim 
and  hexsRonal  crystals.  The  primary  form  ia  •  rhom- 
boid. Cleaves  per]  endirular  to  the  axis.  Hardness  4'5 
lo  5M.  exceeihng  ihat  of  native  platinum.  Colour  iron- 
'„Tev  and  pale  steel-grey.  Lustre  metallic  Opaque.  Spe- 
eitic  gravity  rJ'5  In-oluble  even  in  aqua  regia;  becomes 
black  when  fused  »  itii  nitrOk  and  wb«n  heaiad  in  a  tube 
exhale'9  a  peculiar  odour. 

Berzelius  analyzed  three  varieties  of  osmiotat  ef  irlditttlP^ 
from  Siberia,  with  tbe  annexed  results 

OsmtOtt      •       •       80       74*9  49*34 

Iridium  .  '  .      20  25*1  4«'77 

Rhodium  .      .       •  •  3'lA 

Iron  ...  . 

Palladium  ...  .  timce. 


pnrt^i  of  Egypt, 


P.iX,  No.  I04i. 


Thi*  myth  appears  to  allude  to  the  fket 


tc^d 


100       100'  100* 

The  •cparition  of  osmium  from  iridium  is  effeeled  by  a 
mas  pi'Licetis.   Tliis  metal  lias  lUc  lullovviijy  properties : 


It  IS  \\hiie,  Willi  a  bluish  grey  tint.  It  may  be  reduced 
to  leaves.  Its  speeillc  gravity  is  lu.  It  is  unalterable  in 
the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but  if  ilronjjly  heated  it 
oxidizes.  When  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature, acids  do  not  dissolve  it;  but  under  common  circum- 
stances it  diswlves  eompielely,  though  slowly,  in  nitric 
acid,  and  mora  readily  in  aqua  regia.  In  both  these  eaiw 

oamic  acid  is  formed.   

Proioride  ff  OfwfmM.— When  potash  is  added  to  a  soIh- 

llriolui'n  nv«  I  li.  sc>,  •  the  n.o«t  rlulwiiBrt  (i«aw»»lO  sjyls  Msan 

ihaamMfias.'^  tlimUaoasaV 


hiw  wImmo  mme  t  ilaro  nut  iBi.<tliun  on  laeh 
flMtlWIIMMOlltl*.  CiMfVlvlLlje. 
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tion  of  chloride  of  oamiiitji,  thu  protoxide  is  precipitated  in 
til*  state  of  hydrat«.  aad  is  of  m  dark  a  gre«n  colour  as 
to  appew  nearly  black.  This  hydrate  di»sulre«  nlowly  in 
aeida,  forming  dark  gre^n  rolaured  tiolutions  ;  tlioM  do  not 

C'  Id  eryatala  by  evaporauui),  hm  leave  green  or  grtfemsh- 
nra  tniialuMnt  miduea,  WluD  tba  ajdnie  »  beatod 
nthor  twiow  redne**,  it  loMi  v»tor.  It  datonata  whm 
lieaied  with  certain  cumbuitible  bodies. 

It  is  composed  of  I  equivalent  of  oxygon  8  +  I  equivalent 
of  osmium  100=108. 

Se f quioriiix  of  Otmium  hxi  not  been  procuieil  m  a  se- 
parate state,  but  is  obtaiiu'd  in  combination  with  ainra  mia 
w'neii  the  biiioxi'lo  is  ho^tod  with  excess  of  tli;s  alkali; 
azote  IS  evolved  during  the  operatiun  by  thu  dcraniposi- 
tion  uf  a  portttm  of  die  buuixide  and  of  the  ammonia. 

BinoTidf  '/  Osmiu'ii  is  formed  and  prt-cipitated  by  pour- 
inig  a  auluttoo  of  carbonate  of  soda  iat^  a  saturated  aolu- 
tion  of  bichloride  of  osmium  and  polaasiiiiD.  His  prwi- 
^ittloD  takm  |^M«  paduaUy,  and  after  sep«ratin§,  bv 
neana  of  bydroehlorie  acjd,  a  uttle  nda  which  U  retains,  it 
is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity ;  it  it  of  a  black  colour  and 
insoluble  in  acids.  It  consists  of  t  equivalents  of  oxygen 
16+1  e«iuivateni  of  osmium  IU0=116. 

Teroxide  qf  Osmium  is  j  repared  from  the  tcrchJorido  m 
the  same  way  as  the  binoxirlo  from  the  biriilinidi^.  Its  ex- 
istence however  in  ii  H  perfectly  uslablishcd,  hut  ih  :ulinilled 
by  Berzehus  fioin  unulogy.  If  u  exist,  it  of  courso  cun-isis 
of  3  equivalents  of  oxygen  24+1  equivalent  of  osuium 
100=124. 

Pni»ridt^Omium,acOtmiaAeid.'—TLiu»  is  a  very  eurioua 
MnipottDd,  differing  reioarkahly  ftom  all  the  preceding  sub< 
•UuMM.  It  is  obtained  whaiwvw  oamium  i»  burot  in  tbe 
wet  or  in  oxygen  ^as,  or  wbea  tbe  tnalal  it  baatad  with  hot 

nitric  acid.  It  IS  white,  veiy  volatile,  extremely  fusible, 
■tiluble  in  water,  and  crystaUisable.  It  possesses  an  ex- 
tremely  disagreeable  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
chlorine.  This  property  suggested  the  name  of  liie  metal 
(oiT/i»j,  odor).  It  hai  no  acid  reaction,  except  that  of 
combining  with  alkali*,  formingc  iriipKunds  which  are  called 
osmialea.  When  aul|diurous  amd  is  added  lu  a  solution 
«f  otmie  acid,  it  is  rendered  yeiiow,  orange,  brown,  green, 
and  mm,  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  tlie  dc 
OKidiienent  ia  carried  on.  It  atatua  the  akin,  is  add  and 
polaoooua.  It  ia  eompoied  of  4  tquhraleota  of  oxygen 
82+1  eqiuvalent  of  osmium  100«13<. 

Chlorine  and  osmium,  according  to  Bernlioi,  combine  in 
four  diflerent  proportions,  and  8ul|i!iur  and  osmium  also 
unite  (0  form  several  sulphurets,  Tliii>  very  peculiar  metal 
also  forms  alloys  with  some  others,  but  these  comiiouuds 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  descriptiou. 

08NABRUCK  (generally  written  Omofaf^  in  Eng- 
liahl  ja  ft  province  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Uaoomr.   it  is  divide  d 
into  th«  Ibllowing  pans:— The  priQ0i|Mlity  of  Omabriick, 
«    903^  square  miles ;  the  lower  eounqr  of  Lingen,  1864  '•quaie 
miles;  the  circles  of  Meppen  and  Kmabuniren,  693  square 
miles;  end  the  counts    f  n.  ntheiin,  .199  souare  miles:  the 
area  of  the  whole  u  "ii2J.  square  mdes.  ana  the  pupulatiun 
227.000.  The  whole  country  is  a  part  of  the  plmn  of  north- 
ern  Germany,  but  is  traversed  in  ihw  aouth  by  two  ci  ams 
of  hills;  within  and  to  tbe  soutli  of  these  hillii  there  is 
good  arable  land,  but  as  soon  ai>  yuu  leave  their  vicinity 
•verytbing  is  changed.    Immense  heaths,  moors,  iiu)r<ii!ieii, 
and  tandy  daaarta  alternate  with  vast  levels;  except  near 
the  ri««8|  lb*  aoU  it  poor  and  the  vegetalSen  seanty. 
Tbb  Movfnaa  ewuaina  the  Hiiimlin^  an  extensive  ur.. 
jnterrapted  eandy  dawrt,  which  is  H  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, where  the  wind  raises  MlttWie  of  aand  aa  in  tbe 
deseru  of  Africa,  and  which  w  entirely  aurroundcd  by 
vast  and  impenetrable  morasses:  it  is  beyond  comparison 
tbe  most  dismal  tract  in  all  GaruiaHy.    The  largest  river  is 
the  Ems,  which  waters  only  the  wesiem  jwrt,  and  becomes 
navigable  after  being  jiJ''i®u  hy  the  Hase,  llm  berond  prin- 
cipal river;  all  tbeoiber  streams  are  inerL-  rivulets  ur  brooks.  | 
In  the  south  there  are  many  good  springs;  in  the  north 
they  are  fewer  and  have  more  or  less  a  marshy  taste.  The 
climate  ia  ta>mperate,  but  the  honion  is  generally  overcast 
and  cloudy.  Atid  exhalations  often  uiae  from  the  maishcs, 
but  do  not  Mem  to  be  li^urioiia  to  bealtbi  for  humao  life  is 
as  long  here  as  •taMrbovei.  and  tba  cattle  are  remarkabia  for 
their  site  and  beauty.   Agriculture  is  not  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  the  country  does  not  produce  sufRcient  corn  for  its 
own  consumption.  Hc;nti  a:iil  fl.ix  .irt  i;r..n>a  i:i  i'.,,.,i-ii!'jr>,ble 
giMOtUies.  There  is  ouly  uoe  {u:uici|<al  Biaitulitvluic,  that 


I  of  linens,  v«hich  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent,  espa 
cialiy  in  tbe  principality  of  Osnabnick  and  in  Lingeiu 
Hiougli  considered  as  an  occasional  occupation,  it  is  Mian 
more  profiiabie  than  agriculture.  The  value  of  the  coarse 
linens  (called  Osnaburgs)  annually  exported  is  200,000 
dollars.  Tbe  thread  is  all  apun  in  the  country.  In  the 
circle  of  Misppen,  wbidi  ia  tbe  poorest  part  of  tha  eoantry, 
and  is  unable  to  support  the  scanty  population,  who  are  a 
very  industrious  ana  temperate  people,  vast  quantities  of 
wo'jllea  stockings  are  knit  and  exported  to  Holland.  Tbey 
aU)  derive  some  proElifrom  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle, 
slu'i')!,  niid  bees.  They  exp  jrt  also  a  cood  deal  of  turf  and 
peat.  'I'he  ^'reaterpart  of  the  men  of  Mopi>on  (5000  orSOOO 
perhaps  )  r^o  ill  summer  to  find  work  in  Holland,  (rom  which 
tliuy  unnuaily  brint:  back  18.000  or  20.000  pounds  sterliag. 
Them  are  some  woollen,  leather,  and  snuff  and  tohaMO 
manufactories  in  tbe  large  towns»and  shipbaildiqg  ia  car- 
ried on  at  Papenbars.iinefia  ■bora  lixtyahipaaM  anntially 
built. 

Osnahrflek  waa  fcmerfy  a  blaboprie  and  of  vety  great 

aniiquiiy.  being  the  first  that  was  founded  in  Saxony  by 
Charlomaf^ns.  The  first  bishop  was  Wido,  a  Fncslander. 
Af;er  ibc  Reformation  the  inhabitHiits  embraced  the  Lu- 
theran faith,  and  it  waa  decided  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
jilialia  tiial  it  sluiuhi  be  poveriied  alleniatcly  by  a  Roman 
L'.iiholic  and  a  Protestant  bisbop,  ilie  latter  to  be  always  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Liineburg.  As  the  Ca* 
Ihulic  bisbop  was  generally  an  old  canon  and  the  Protest* 
ants  alwmya  chose  a  joung  prince,  the  countrv  remained  for 
a  lon^  time  undar  tbe  electoral  bouse  of  Brunswick:  the 
last  bishop  of  that  houae  waa  the  late  Duke  of  Yark.  lo 
tbe  year  1802  the  country  was  made  otac  to  BanOTCr  aa  an 
beraditary  temporal  principality,  in  eohridemtkm  of  certain 
territorial  cessions.  It  wa«  afievwavds  a-in- tril  f  r  ♦  t  j  tlio 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  then  to  tbe  i'  reach  empire, and 

was  recovarad  hy  itt  antient  aovaraigit  oa  the  frU  «f  Mapo* 

leon. 

OsNXBRiiCK,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  52"  16'  N,  lat. 
and  8°  1'  £.  long.,  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Hase.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  has  five  gates.  Like 
mo«t  of  the  old  German  towns,  it  is  irregularly  built.  It 
ii  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  atid  chancery,  the 
residence  of  a  Koznau  Catboiie  vicar-general  and  obaptM'* 
and  of  a  Luthemn  eoosistoiry.  The  most  remarkable  puUis 
buildings  are.  the  palace,  built  in  1665,  the  cathedral,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  John,  the  Lutheran  churclics 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Catlieniu',  uud  tlie  fine  town-hall,  in 
which  the  treaty  of  Wt^ijiliaha  was  concluded  at  the  same 
time  as  at  Miinsier.  Theie  are  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran 
gyiniiasiuui.  a  Lutueraa  and  2  Roman  Catholic  orphan- 
nouses,  a  seminary  fur  schoolma.<'lors,  lumpitals.  several 
elementary  schools,  and  a  Bible  Society.  The  inhabitants^ 
amounting  to  11,000,  have  manufaeturosof  coarse  woollens, 
leather,  linen,  and  tobacco.  The  linen  manu&cturad  ill 
the  adjacent  country  ia  brought  hero  to  be  neaaurwl  ai^ 
sumped.  There  an  aawml  bleacbinf>grawM|i!i  n  papw 
mill,  a  chicory  coffee  manulbetorp,  Smv 

(Haasel;  Stein;  Stuve,  BttcXr.  4m  Furtienthumt  Ot^ 
nabrueh :  J.  Moser,  Otnahr.  OtttkidUe:  Reiithold.  Dof 

Bisfhii  i  0.".al/ritrk.) 

o.si*:u:v.  [Bai.d  Bi  zzarp.] 

O S  KO  K' .\  K .    [M  i; sa Pv:t oi t  v.] 
OSS  A.  MOUNT.  [TiifcssAi.v.] 
OS  SO  LA.    [NovAEA,  Valu  ui.] 
US:SKOLS  BKECCIA.    A  considerable  number  of  the 
bones  of  mammalia  discovered  by  (leolo^ical  researches  have 
been  found  in  olef^  of  limestone  rocks,  whoi^  or  partially 
Hied  byamin^  masa  of  calcareoua  ftagmantaand  portioM 
of  bona^  mora  or  lem  perfeet^  eamoated  Iqr  earhaMt*  nf 
lime  often  in  a  cryslalllMd  atata.  TliiB  bony  broeeia  ahMuida 
in  the  clefts  of  tbe  Ihneslone  roeka  of  Gibraltar,  Nice,  ami 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  shores ;  and  in  Cuvier^ 
niajjnilicenl  work  '  Osseniciis  Fo-,siles'  a  hirpe  number 
ot  utieresluiii  quadriipi ds  and  some  birds  are  staled  to  have 
been  obtained  from  them. 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS.  In  tho  article  Macphkhso-v  ilio 
circumstance*  connected  witli  the  jiublicition  of  tlie^ 
poems,  and  of  others  which  preceded  them,  are  brielly  men- 
tioned. Macpherson  affirmed  that  they  were  translations 
made  by  himself  from  antient  Erse  manuscripts,  which 
he  had  ooUecled  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  which 
were  the  genuine  eompoautona  4rf  Umian,  a  Uifblaikd 
poet,  who  hvad  about  tha  niddla  of  the  third  «en,ta^i.aii4 
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VlMMMflticd  wodnlwd  bMttlniiniiiiftod  otBllyftoialMtd 

to  bard  and  from  age  to  age,  till  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  writing  into  the  Highlands  afforded  the  means  of  fixing 
them  in  thou  ownuicripto  from  vbicb  11m  tnuMlalioiit  vere 

made. 

The  truth  of  lliis  stutemciit  waa  ileiiied  by  Dr.  Jclinson, 
wViL)  boldly  pronounced  the  whole  of  ibe  poems  aoci  ibed  to 
Ossian  to  be  forgeries,  and  deQed  Macpherson  to  piuduce 
a  manuicnpt  of  any  Erse  poem  of  earlier  date  than  (he  six- 
teenth century.  Uume,  Gibbon,  and  others,  though  they 
did  not  expreu  ao  decided  an  opinion,  seemed  to  more  ihati 
doubt  their  aulheaticitjr.  On  the  other  nde^  Dr.  Bluir  de- 
(eoded  them  in  tta.  «kbonte  'Qritical  Diwartetiott ;'  Di 
Henry,  in  hk  *  History  of  Gteat  Britain,*  (bunded  many  ul' 
his  statements  relattitg  to  tlie  f  .\j\y  o  ii'linon  and  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  Uic  nurthtru  p;irt  of  the  inland  cspe- 
einlly,  upon  tbetr  aulhiirily;  ].Qr<l  Kuans,  in  las  •Sketihes 
v(  Man,"  appealed  to  thcai  as  siibsiimUiatiti;;  his,  theuries; 
Osarotti  annexed  to  las  Italian  translauon,  wlurh  iiii- 
priivud  tiieir  beauties  and  soficaod  their  defects,  a  disserta- 
tion in  which  he  speaks  of  Ossiun  a.s  equal  if  not  superior 
to  Homer ;  Arthur  Young  lent  his  aid  on  tbesamo  side ;  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  Hit^hianders  eeeined  mdy  to  do  bat- 
tle in  the  cauao  of  the  Gaelic  bard. 

In  the  year  1800.  Malcolm  Laing  added  to  the  2nd  volume 
of  the  Int  edition  of  bat  'Hialory  of  Seotland'  ft  diMerta- 
tiiMi  ia  vbioh  be  endecvoiired  to  eitebliab,  flrom  faiiiorifial 
■nd  internal  evidence,  that  tlio  '  Poems  of  OuiMl'mN^  with- 
out a  single  exception,  entirely  spurious. 

Tl»o  Highland  Society  of  Ediuhurgli,  in  1797,  appointed 
a  Comroitfee  to  inquae  into  the  uutheutiLity  of  the  '  P"Cins 
of  Ossian.'  A  li=t  of  queiies  was  seat  to  ovory  person  who  i 
was  likely  to  afford  infoi  luation  on  the  subject,  antient  Erse 
and  Irish  tnanu^cnpts  were  asMiliiovi?.ly  sought  after,  and  all 
the  traditions  existing  in  the  Highlands  which  had  any  re- 
lation to  the  subjects  of  the  poems  were  carefully  collected. 
In  I  SOS,  when  the  Committee  had  completed  tlieir  Ubours, 
they  published  their  Report,  with  the  name  of  Uettiy  Mac- 
lieoxie  Bnneicd  to  itee  ibair  obaiman.  Tiie  Report  states, 
that  *  the  Coaimittee  had  not  haen  able  to  obtain  any  one 
poem  tbaeame  in  title  and  tenor  with  the  Poems  of  Ossian.* 
About  the  same  time  was  published  a  splendid  edition  of 
*TliC'  Porms  of  O-'Siaii,  &e..  contamiag  the  Poetical  Work* 
of  .lames  Mile phcrsoi),  Esq.,  in  Prose  and  Rhyme,  witli 
Notes  and  lUuviraijoat,  hy  Makulm  Laing.'  The  object  of 
thes«  notes  and  illustratioiii  was  to  dei^troy  the  authority 
and  dejireeiute  the  value  of  the  te\t. 

The  research,  the  acutene»s,  and  the  close  reasoning  of 
Laing,  both  in  bis  dissertation  and  in  the  notes  lo  his  edition 
of  the  poems,  together  with  the  admissions  made  in  the  Re- 
)mrt  of  the  Highland  Society,  appeared  to  have  nearly  de- 
eided  the  qneeiion  egaiost  Maeplienoa.  The  oontvoveny 
hnmvmr,  at  Ibr  at  least  relata*  to  the  hielorical  authority 
of  the  poein%  can  haidly  be  aaid  to  be  terminated.  In  '  The 
Rfghlandera  of  Sootlaod.  their  Orit^in,  History,  and  An- 
tlquitiea,*  by  F.Skene,  a  work  pubiii>h«d  in  I8i7.  at  the 
requestor  the  Highland  Socielyof  London,  are  informed, 
that  '  by  a  fate  aliugeihcr  siiicular  in  tbo  case  of  the  Hiiih- 
iitiiflers,  a  complete  Uidv  of  tWsB  antient  versified  histories 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  Poems  of  OiiUin '  (vol.  i,l 
p.  206);  and  thai  'the  value  of  Ossian,  as  an  lu^torKat 
poet,  must  stand  in  the  highest  rank,  while,  whether  the 
chief  part  of  these  poems  are  of  antient  or  of  modern  com- 
position, there  can  remain  little  doubt  that  in  bim  we  poa- 
•Ms  the  oldest  record  of  the  history  of  a  veiy  remote  age* 
(vol.  i..  p.  215). 

Having  thus  given  a  short  detail  of  the  natoiw,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  eontroveray  relating  to  theae  poems, 
we  bfitU  now-  offer,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  first,  what  a|  pear  to 
Ui  lo  i>R  the  nii>8t  important  fiicls  and  arguments  which  hear 
upiju  thfir  autheniidty,  and,  aeoondiy,  our  ewa  estimate  of 
their  poetical  value. 

Of  tho  languages  4]iokcn  by  the?  Gaelic  iiaticjiis  \vh  >  in- 
habited the  western  parts  of  Europe  in  tiie  tune  of  Julius 
Cesar,  the  Irish  is  probably  that  which  has  suffered  least 
by  mixture  with  others.  The  Erse,  spoken  in  thu  Highlands 
of  Souiland.  approximates  i^o  closely  to  the  Irish,  that  it  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  dialect  of  it  than  a  dtsiinet  lan- 
guage. But  while  the  Irish  has  been  a  ^vrittcn  language 
tnm  an  era  probably  anterior  to  the  Cbtisltan*  with  an  an* 
tient  alphabet,  and  a  series,  no'  only  of  bsrds.  but  of  his- 
tjf  i  liI  ;iiir.ali:?ts,  of  uli  jse  works  there  are  manuscripts  still 
extant  ol  as  early  a  dale  as  the  ninth  century,  there  is  no 


evidenoo  tihat  fha  Sna  was  emr  written  previoiw  <•  <b* 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.    If  then  these PpOBS  were 

composed  by  Ossian,  in  Erse,  at  the  and  of  tho  fbwfli  een- 

tury,  they  must  havehet  i,  i  ri-i  -vcd  by  tradition  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  jeafh.  The  Irish,  with  all  tho  advan- 
tage of  writing  to  fix  it,  lias  sufTered  so  much  alii  ratign,  that 
the  oldest  manuscripfA  aic  understood  witli  difTieuliv  even 
by  ihoM'  who  are  most  learned  in  the  laiiguaj,'e,  and  soiiio 
are  <|uite  unintelligible.  We  have  therefore  a  right  to  infer 
that  the  Erso.  unwritten,  and  spoken  by  a  people  at  least  as 
rude  as  the  Irish,  has  undergone  a  similar  change ;  and  that 
these  poems,  if  preserved  in  the  words  in  which  they  were 
composed  by  their  suDpoaed  autbaib  could  not  be  nnderstood 
bv  the  present  nee  or  Highlsndan. 

Macpberson  published  ibo  BfM  of  flM  aarenfb  book  of 
'  Temora,'  but  It  was  printed  fton  a  eopy  in  bis  own  hand* 
writing,  and  tlic  <jrigitial  lias  never  been  produced.  Mac- 
pherwn  of  .Slralllala^hle,  a  [  oel  «ho  assisted,  as  ho  afTirnis, 
111  traiismhiiij;  t!ii'  jux'tiis  from  old  nianusrrqitsi  or  fium 
oral  Iraditiiiii,  suid  ihiit  one  of  these  old  niaiuiscripts  v»'aS 
dated  ul  l  llO  ;  uiid  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  'Sketclus  of  Man,* 
asserts,  that  the  four  first  books  of '  Fmgal '  were  obtained 
from  a  Gaelic  manuscript,  written  on  vellum  in  1403,  and 
found  by  the  translator  in  the  Isle  of  Skyo.  No  doubt 
Ifacphenon  told  him  so,  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  the 
manusoript,  nor  has  it  ever  been  pnduoed.  Indeed  the 
oldest  Scotdi  MS.  extant,  a  copy  of^Winton*s  Chmnide.  in 
the  Royal  Library.  Edinburgh,  is  not  of  an  earlier  date  tlian 
1420.  As  (0  the  Erse  manuscripts,  frequent  appeals  were 
made  by  Macpherson's  friends  to  the  "  Ked  Book'  of  the 
bani  of  tlie  Clanronald  family,  which  was  in  Macpherson's 
I  possession,  and  was  said  to  contain  "some  of  the  poeuis 
which  are  now  translated  arid  published.'  It  was  obiained 
^frura  hiin,  but  not  till  he  was  actually  threatened  with  a 
prosecution  by  the  Clanronald  family,  and  was  found  to  be 
a  small  12mo.  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  written  in 
the  Irish  character,  and  dated  September  8,  17Z6,  in  the 
midst  of  the  songs.  It  was  found  to  contain  only  one  poem 
which  had  any  telation  to  OiBian»  a  riioct  ballad  on  tbo 
longevity  of  the  Fiana.  Another  appeal  was  made  to*  a  higo 
folio  MS.'  called  the 'Red  Rhymer.' which  was  stated  to  have 
been  given  'by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Glenealladel  in  Muideart, 
to  Mr.  Macdonn.d  of  Kyles  ii  Cin  i  li.art.  who  f^ave  it  to  Mr. 
Marpherson.  Ii  contains  a  \ai  itlv  of  subjects,  such  as  .some 
of  Ossian's  poems.  Highland  lale^.&c'  Laing  applied  to 
Mr.  Mut  keniie,  the  gentleman  to  whom  ^1acohe^^on  b«- 
queatlKii  In;-  MS.S.and  the  publication  of  hi-f  Kise'O^iian* 
(mentioned  below),  tor  the  prudurtion  of  this  MS.  We  give 
the  result  of  this  application  in  Lning's  own  words:  'In 
consequence  of  this  requi.sition,  nineteen  manuscript  vo- 
lume*, in  quarto  and  octavo,  were  transmitted  to  Edinburi;h  ; 
but  the  "  Red  Rhymer  "  in  fulio,  tho  only  remaining  MS. 
ever  specified  or  appealed  to  for  the  originals  of  Ossian,  vras 
not  ptoduced.  The  MSS.  oonsixted  of  medical  and  reli> 
gioua  treatisea,  Irish  legends  and  legondarv  histories,  an 
obituary,  a  vocabulary,  genealogies.  &&,  with  many  of  the 
Iii'ih  ballads  ascribed  to  Oi»iau,  but  not  a  single  original, 
as  far  as  could  be  disoovendt  ef  ManphOTWII^I  ptMendsd 
translation  of  Ossian.* 
I  A  sull^crlptlon  of  lOOOJ'  wa.i  raised  by  Macpherson's 
countrymen  in  ihc  East  Indies  to  defray  the  expense  of 
publishing  the  supposed  Erse  originals.  It  was  placed  in 
Macpherson's  hands,  and  he  retained  it  till  bis  death,  when 
he  left  It  to  be  applied  1 1  the  pur]KJse  fur  which  it  was 
raiMMl.  In  1007  appeared  'The  Poems  of  Oxaian,  in  the 
original  Gaelic,  &c. ;  with  Notes  and  Observations,  by 
John  M'Arthur,'  Limdon.  3  vols.  Sm.  This  edition  iraa 
accompanied  by  a  literal  Latin  tianalalion,  by  Robert  Mao- 
pherson,  and  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  authenti- 
city of  the  poems  by  Sir  John  Sincla.r.  Still  there  were 
no  aiiiieiit  aianusci ipts  ;  the  'orijiinal  Gaelic"  was  pniilutl 
entirely  from  Mac|iheriton  s  hand  writing, and  corresponded 
literally  with  the  Eiiglish,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was 
translated  mto  Gaelic  hy  Macpberson  himself  He  had 
abundance  of  time  for  tiiis  task,  before  he  died,  and  is  knosvri 
to  have  been  weU  quaMed  for  it,  Erso,  not  English,  being 
his  native  language. 

The  truth  is,  that  not  a  manuscript,  nor  a  A-agment  of  a 
manuscript,  of  any  antient  poem,  Ersoor  Iri&h,  which  Ma^ 
pbanon  baa  translaied  in  nia  'Chiaian,'  baa  ever  been  tlia- 
ecvered.  BhDads  indeed  there  are,  some  in  Em,  but 
many  more  in  Irish,  in  which  the  Ossianic  heroes  are 
celebrated ;  there  is  a  large  manuscript  collection  of  then 
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in  lh«  Dublin  linnersily  Library,  teveral  of  Mfhich  were 
publUlicd  by  Mii*  Brooke  in  1789  with  an  Eni^l  oii  jKieural 
Ter»tijii :  and  there  are  traditions,  nut  only  in  irelantk,  but 
also  111  SL  iilaud,  especially  in  Argyleshire  and  other  dis- 
tricU  of  lb«  WMt  UigblaPiU,  relatmc  to  Fingal,  Ossian, 
Soidfl  of  tbeio  bllladB  imd  traailions  have  supplied 
cireun&uuMe*,  or  ntmoB,  or  incidiiDUl  aUuiioD\  wbich 
bare  been  worked  up  into  the  OMrienio  eoUeetion ;  oo  ibat 
the  Highland  reader  was  continually  reminded  of  something 
which  was  familiar  to  his  imagination,  and  having  found 
parts  which  he  thought  liu  knew,  was  rt-ady  lu  claim  ilie 
whole.  These  materials  Imvc  been  carefully  compared, 
b*jih  by  Laiui;  anil  tlie  Highland  Society,  with  the  poems, 
and  the  use  which  has  been  luade  of  tiicra  in  each  instance 
spcciiically  pointed  cut. 

According  to  '  Oisian's  Poems,'  Fingal  was  king  of  Mor- 
veu,  which  may  be  supjwsed  to  renrescnt  Argyleshire  and 
Ihe  a4JoiDine  puis  of  the  Weit  High  lands;  hero  he  had  his 
palace  of  8elma*(a  noma  never  heard  of  before  the  publica- 
tion of  *  OsaiMi's  Pooros  ),  and  here  his  father  Combai,  bis 
grandfather  Trathal,  and  his  great  grandfiitfaer  IVewnor 
reigned.  Ossian  was  the  son  of  Fingal,  and  Osicar  the  son  of 
Ossian.  For  this  kingdom  and  its  kings  there  is  absolutely 
no  fjuiidaiiciii  m  the  aiin:>U  I'l"  the  Highlands  or  of  Ihc  H  :j^h- 
lanil  chins;  in  sonm  Ktm'  hallad^  ho\^ever  and  ll:;:iiland 
tracliUoas  Fiiigal  and  Cssian  are  occaMnnally  si'oUfii  nC  as 
Ili}!hiand  heroes,  but  m  others  they  an-  nR'iuuincd  as  Irish. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  annalists  and  ihu  Irish  batdn  an- 
uniform  and  contietent  and  distinct  in  iheir  notices  of  them. 
According  to  the Iridnamlbla,  Fingal,  son-in-lawofCormac. 
king  of  Leimter,  wm  commander  of  the  Fianna  Eirinn.  or 
Fieost  a  militaiy  laee  who  existed  tt  this  lime  in  Ireland. 
Fingal's  palace  was  at  Almhnin,  or  AlieOi  in  Leinstcr, 
and  he  died  in  the  year  273.  In  the  reign  of  Chirbar,  tho< 
son  and  succ  l-sci-  i  f  Cormac,  this  military  class,  or  militia 
as  thev  ha\i!  hLLii  called,  were  put  down  by  force  in  conso- 
(j-.tf-m-e  of  llifii'  daii{;i.Tuvis  i)rfsunii)Uon  and  tlic  disifnliuns 
aiiiiiiiK  ilu  ir  body.  '  They  wcie  aducked,'  jjaysMooio 
(H>-i<iT  i/  "f  Ireland,  vo\.  i.),  *by  the  united  force  of  almost 
all  the  rojttl  troops  of  the  kingdom  (the  king  of  Munster 
■lone  taking  part  with  the  rebellious  Fians),  and  a  haiile, 
memorable  for  its  e-iU-nt  of  carnage,  ensued,  in  which  Usgar. 
the  son  of  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  was  >loin  by  the  monarch's  own 
hand.'  Thi*  «•»  itio  battle  of  Gabhra,  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  poem  of  *  Tomora.' 

At  this  time. and  for  some  eonturieeaftorward^tbe  name 
of  Scotia  was  exclusively  applied  to  Ireland,  end  Ibo  name 
of  Scoli,  or  Scuts,  to  the  inhabitants.  They  were  a  warlike 
race,  who  had  coutiuered  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and 
gradually  imposed  their  name  on  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. One  of  this  race,  Cairbar  Riada,  in  the  year  'US,  led 
over  a  colony  of  the  Scoti  fruni  In  land,  and  established 
thctn  ill  Argyleshire.  Riada  hud  a  ittntory  in  Irelund 
named  Dalriada,  and  the  district  obtainc<l  by  his  colony  v  as 
called  Dalriada  also.  Tbey  bad  great  ditl'iculty  however  in 
maintaining  their  station  against  the  power  of  tbelr  oppo- 
nents tlio  Ptcts,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  not 
driven  beck  to  Ireland.  Rut  in  the  year  603  a  larger  colony 
vas  led  over  bv  F«r^1llseBrtb,whoestabhshed  tlie  king- 
dom of  Dalriaaa,  wbtelraftervsidi  obtained  possession  of  the 
whi  le  ^'f  iho  northern  part  of  Britain,  and  imposed  the 
naiiio  of  Siuti  <iii  the  inhabitants,  and  of  Scotland  ou  the 
ci  unirv,  as  fiad  )ire\  unisly  been  doiie  in  Ireland.  Thus  the 
liigbUnders  became  connected  with  the  Scots  of  Ireland, 
and  throdSh  ibem  dntvod  ihoir  tnditioai  of  Fingal  and 
Os-siati. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  cuter  into  evidences  of  forgery 
afforded  by  single  cin-umsiances  and  minor  details  in  the 
various  |>oems.  Such  evident^  are  in  fact  diffused  through 
the  wbelo  of  them,  and  meet  us  at  evecy  stepb  oither  in  sen* 
limoniB  inronsistoBt  with  tho  rado  slate  of  society  at  the 
time,  in  the  ouisaion  of  every  allusion  to  the  dwelliaak  the 
dresses,  the  mesns  of  subsistence,  and  the  snporitltionsof  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  all  mention,  oven  incidentally,  of 
animals  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  country  at 
llic  luic.  SuL-h  oiuissians  could  hardly  iia\e  been  luade 
hv  a  poet  »ho  was  famdiar  with  the  manners  and  objects  of 
t  I'liii  u^e,  and  was  himself  a  party  in  the  events  whieh  he 
deitfiibes. 

Tit  »bow  ihe  modern  materials  and  workmanship  of  the 
jijcmA.  LaiiihC  has  pointed  out,  in  numerous  passages,  imila- 
ttous  of  the  Biblo,  and  of  Homer,  Viqi^  Miltuii,  and  others. 
Meny  of  these  laitetione  ue  ebfiottt  cneugb,  but  othen  are 


mere  cm%m\  resemblances  of  phrases  and  words,  which  a 
gennnie  translator nigbt have OMilyfUkK inlo  in mdiriaf 

a  real  original. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Blair's  '  Critical  Dissertation  on  the 
Poems  of  Ossian  '  was  originally  delivered,  soon  after  the 
first  publication  of '  Fingal,'  in  tne  course  of  his  lectures  as 
profiBsaor  of  rhetoric  and  hellee-lettne  in  the  univeniiy  of 
Edinburgh.  This  Criticsl  Dinsertalion,  en  elaborate  COD' 
position  of  nearly  pure  nonsense,  which  expresses  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  poems, 
and  bestows  llu^  most  extravagant  eiicomiums  ui>nn  ihcm 
as  wjnul  and  in  soinv  respects  superior  to  Homer,  added  to 
the  natural  astonishment  that  snch  jjoenis  should  have 
been  prodiu'L'd  hy  a  Gaelic  bard  in  the  third  cpntiiri',  ex- 
tended (heir  fame  not  only  throvi^hout  (Jreat  Urilain,  but 
over  (he  whole  cuaituent  of  Europe ;  and  France,  Germany, 
and  Italyxied  with  each  other  in  enthOflMtie  admiral  ion  of 
ihein.   This  fever  has  in  a  great  meuuio  subsided,  but 
Ossian  has  still  his  admirers,  and  the  Diiieitstien,  no  doubt, 
its  reedorik  lb  us  it-appeire  that  aliBOit  efer^ftbing  which 
fcives  intrinsio  valoe  to  otiier  poens  is  wanting  in  these. 
Wo  read  them  with  almost  uninterrupted  incredulity.  The 
characters  represent  a  race  of  men  which  it  is  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  ever  to  have  existed.    The  events  and  in r.denis 
so  far  as  they  aie  iniellifiihlc  and  there  %n  anything 
proaehinn  to  detail,  are  such  as  we  cannot  even  iiuaj^ine  tu 
have  occurred  at  any  time  or  under  any  ciri'iimslara-es.  All 
>^ood  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  truth  and  diblinciness  of 
Its  represtntations ;  and  it  has  always  been  remarked  of  the  ' 
greatest  p^n  ts  that  they  must  have  looked  upon  external 
nature  and  watched  the  workings  of  the  buwa  mind  witk 
the  greatest  ddigence ;  and  this  appeaianoe  of  tntth  is  pre* 
served  not  only  is  such  poetry  at  wpieieBtB  the  actual  «• 
pearances  of  nature  and  the  ordinary  events  of  human  lim. 
but  even  in  that  more  elevated  poetry  which  passes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reality.  In  Homer,  with  whom  Ossian  has  been 
so  absurdly  compared,  the  scenes  are  perfectly  ]ianorainic ;  we 
never  imagine  that  we  are  looking  at  a  picture  ;  the  o!)jects 
ihemseU  es  are  he  lore  our  eyes  ;  «  c  are  present  at  tho  esents  ; 
the  persons  arc  known  to  us,  with  oil  their  j»«cu  Han  lies, 
and  we  can  trace  ilieir  motives  of  action  ;  wheu  they  express 
themselves  in  such  or  such  a  way,  we  can  tell  what  passion 
it  was  that  moved  them,  or  what  specific  object  tliey  bad  in 
view.  Tbero  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Ossian.  Sverything 
is  vague  and  indistinct ;  the  scenes  ere  all  eenfiued  ;  and 
the  imam  undefloed  as  they  arc,  seem  to  recur  eontinu- 
ally.   Hence  nolhing  is  impressed  upon  the  mind ;  nothing 
fixes  itself  upon  the  memory.   There  is  no  discrimination  of 
character.    We  arc  informed  indeed  that  some  are  old  and 
some  are  young,  some  are  generous  and  some  cruel,  but 
even  these  broad  personal  distinctions  we  sl-.ould  liardly 
have  discovered  from  any  peculiarity  in  iheir  ihouphts  or 
manner  of  speaking.  Every  one  expresses  himself  in  nearly 
the  hnme  w.iy,  and  a  wearisome  repMitkm  of  alEMtod  aenti* 
mentality  pervades  the  whole. 

Without  something  however  of  the  substance  of  poetry, 
so  high  a  reputation  as  these  poeina  ooee  bad  could  hardly 
have  been  ohtatned.  Ifaophmon  was  a  Higblsnder,  and 
had  lived  among  mountain  scenery  fk«m  his  infanqr ;  and 
though  many  of  iiis  pictures,  even  of  that  aeenety,  aiu  ftlae, 
stdl  there  are  hketche^i  interspersed  threughottt  alt  the 
I'uems  whieh  are  true  and  beautiful. 

But  the  ureat  cliarin  of  Ossian's  poems  is  in  the  ]angua  .;c. 
A  rich  stream  of  harmony  Hows  through  all  of  them,  u  liu  h 
many  are  sensible  of  who  are  quite  mcnpable  of  jud^iii''  of 
Ihe  trniii  of  the  representations  or  the  propriety  of  the 
thoughts.  .Sir  Waller  ScotI,  in  a  letter  to  Anna  Seward, 
says,  '  Most  Highlanders,  aHer  tbey  have  become  complete 
masters  of  Eiigli&h,  continue  to  think  in  their  own  language; 
and  it  is  lo  me  demoostiable  that  Maepherson  thought 
almost  every  word  of  Ossian  in  Oeelic,  although  he  wrote  it 
down  in  English.  This  |^vo  a  great  advantage  lo  him  in 
forming  the  style  of  Ossian,  which,  though  exalted  and 
modified  according  to  Macpherson's  own  ideas  of  modem 
laatc,  la  in  great  part  cut  uptm  the  model  of  the  talcs  of  Ihe 
sennachics  and  bards.'  M't  ulhu-h.  m  his  '  I,j4icrs  Iri.nn  the 
Highlands,*  addressed  tu  Sir  Walter  S.-ott,  e\pru.<>je8  nn 
opinion  somewhat  diflerciit,  and  nrnark^,  that  the  ori- 
ginal poems  were  in  verse,  and  that  a  great  part  of  their 
beauty  mu>t  have  been  lust  in  a  prose  translation.  If  lie 
bad  examined  that  prose  with  attention,  he  would  have 
found  a  most  careful  rhythmical  elaboration  of  lollned 

Cnglisbt  with  which  the  rude  vvrsilkatioD  of  any  poenia  or 
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ballada  utiicli  cxut  eilber  in  Irish  or  £i>ti  would  liut  Li:ar 
a  compariion.  ladeed  as  a  specimen  of  rhythmical  pmie 
we  have  nothing  equal  to  the  Ossianic  poums  in  our 
language.  Every  part  in,  in  ttiis  ru.ipect,  worked  up  with 
extreme  cato;  there  aru  whole  lines  following  consecuiireiy 
of  iambics  nearly  pure,  but  generally  intermixed  with  other 
measures  in  «uch  a  manner  as  to  ptodoce  M  effeot  ex- 
tremely oleasing.  The  sentences  also  BN  Tfliy  dwrt,  which 
aSbrda  toe  mtans  of  a^jusUog  Uw  pftinw  ao  M  to  eoDoeal 
the  obviously  versified  atnwtim  wbieb  the  Ifim  would 
ham  otherwise  assumed ;  and  to  add  lo  the  attiafitioii  of  tNa 
*  Dmnennis  prace,'  poetical  epitheta  and  phiaaaa.  dfawn 
from  iwets  aatiant  and  modatn,  aie  aealMad  lavlahly  over 
the  whole. 

OSSIFICATION  is  the  formation  of  bone.  Tho  nutural 
pruojiii  is  already  considertnl  m  the  article  Bonk,  uinl  tlmt 
by  which  injuries  am  hialcil  in  the  arinle  Fkacilkk. 
Unnatural  os&iBcation  is  observed  iu  several  iiiisues  of  the 
body.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  cartilaf^s  of  the  ribs,  in 
which  it  almost  constantljr  oeonn  io  advancing  jrears.  In 
most  persons  bone  bcgina  to  tatm  in  theee  parte  after  the 
iifticth  year;  it  somelimei eoiBiBeooes  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  forty,  but  is  often  ddayedto  amoch  later  period ; 
and  Banref  telates  that  in  the  body  af  Thonaaa  Fati^  who 
died  in  Ina  153rd  year,  the  cartilages  of  the  rtba  wete  atill 
flexible  and  soft.  The  change  is  generally  earlier  in  men 
tlian  in  women,  and  it  affects  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib 
sooner  than  the  rest. 

Next  to  the  cartilages  of  tiie  ribs  thuse  of  the  windpipe 
are  most  liable  to  become  o&»ecu.s.  Ossification  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  ear.  nose,  and  Eustachian  tube  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, extremely  rare,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  it  is  not  particularly  connected  with  old  age.  The 
cartilages  of  the  moveable  joints  never  ossify. 

The  tendinous  tissue  is  that  which,  next  to  the  cartila- 
glaOBii  to  most  subject  to  ossification.  This  change  is  not 
uneoBinMni  at  the  inaertioa  of  the  tendona  of  nuMlee  that 
are  mneh  eaccrted,  and  in  tba  ligament  of  eame  Hxcd  or 
SCaroely  moveable  joints.  Small  pieces  of  bone  are  also  not 
unfreqnenlty  formed  in  the  dura  mater  [Brain];  and  these 
are  one  of  the  sources  of  inrurablu  epilepi)  .  Bone  is  also 
sometimes  formed  in  the  fibrous  cuats  of  the  spleen  and 
livtT. 

Ossification  occasionally  takos  place  in  the  false  mem- 
branes jirodiiccd  by  acute  iiiMararaatiun  of  the  pleura,  and 
more  rarely  in  those  of  the  pericardium ;  and  it  is  a  common 
pneewin  the  adhesions  which  fonu  between  the  beads  of 
bones  exposed  by  ulceration  of  their  cartilages,  producing 
the  roost  fixed  kind  of  aucbylosisof  the  joints. 

▲  Uw  lemarkable  caiet  are  leoorded  of  oMiAcatioiiof  the 
muadea.  th«reiaaakeletonintfaemvaeimeftheO>llege 
of  SmgeHia  in  London,  in  which  it  has  taken  place  to  such 
an  extent  that  nearly  all  the  bones  must  have  been  im- 
movably fi.\c<l  hy  the  transformatiuu  of  the  ti.ssui  ^  li}  hich, 
in  the  healthy  stale,  they  are  moved.  In  equally  rare  cases 
the  crystalline  lens,  the  vitreous  humour  [EYS^aild  aODe 
other  parts,  aro  found  coaverled  into  bone. 

In  all  these  examples  the  inutoriul  formed  e.xactly  resem- 
bles true  bone  in  its  minute  structure  and  chemical  compo- 
sition. In  other  cases,  as  in  ossification  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  the  aubatanoe  deposited  is  compcKscd  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  a.H  bone  is,  but  its  particles  have  no 
definite  anaagement  That  wiiiob  i«  called  osaificetion  of 
the  heart  ia  not  an  aAelion  of  the  proper  wibatanca  of  that 
organ,  but  of  ita  valveib  in  which  earthy  matter  is  sometimes 
deposited,  so  as  to  render  them  aliff  and  unyielding,  and 
destroy  the  [jliaucy  which  is  necessary  for  (he  performance 
of  their  luiictioiis.    A  tiLpo>itioii  of  earihy  matter  in  any 

S.ut  t  f  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  ainon;.^  llio  rarest 
tMsaiiCS,  but  such  cases  are  on  record.    [IIkakt,  Diseases 
or.] 

The  disease  named  ossiftcatioti  of  the  arteries  constats  in 
the  deposition  of  plates  or  rings  of  bard  earthy  substance  in 
their  midiile  elastic  coats.  This  deposition  is  preceded  by 
tbatof  a  pe<;uliar  soft  opaque  y  cl low  substance,  which  be- 
eomea  gradualty  hardened.  The  depoeition  of  this  yellow 
aubitanoe  in  the  large  artcriea  is  ao  oommon  tliat  it  is  very 
nte  to  meet  with  the  body  of  an  adnlt  in  wham  it  baa  not 
taken  placo  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  it  not  unft'e- 
qiieiill)  coiuineiicei  iu  curly  childhood.  The  change  to 
eartiiy  mutter  dives  not  cuuimonly  take  place  before  tlie  thir- 
tieth >eai',  and  is  very  general  after  the  sixtieth.  The 
roug,hn»a  and  irtegularity  which  it  producee  in  the  large, 


arteries,  the  ulceration  of  their  lining  membranes  which 
often  accompanies  it,  and  the  dilatation  consequent  on  their 
loss  of  elasticity,  are  common  causes  of  dy^pnu'a  and  dropsy. 
The  same  changes  are  frequent  in  the  arteries  of  tlio  lege, 
and  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  theyjprodooe 
generally  gives  rise,  if  life  is  sufficiently  prolongedTto  the 
afiection  called  gangrena  senilis.  [Arteriks,  Disrasf.s  of.] 
OSSORY,  an  Lr^sh  bishopric,  included  in  the  ceclesias- 
tiral  proviiioe  of  Xhiblin.  The  diocese  ia  bimnded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Kildare,  on  the  »ortb>eait  and  eiat  by  that 
of  Leighlin,  en  the  aoutb-eait  by  that  of  Fem«,  on  the 
•outh  by  that  of  Waterford,  on  the  south-west  by  (bat  of 
Lisinore,  on  the  «o=t  by  that  of  Cashel,  and  on  the  nurth- 
wcst  by  that  of  KillaKe.  A  small  portion  of  the  diOccso  is 
(leUu-licd  I'rom  ihc  111.1m  part,  and  is  sui  rounded  on  tbenortli 
by  tlic  bi^hoiirie  of  Mcath,  and  on  all  olhcr  sides  hy  tliat 
ufKillalue.  The  extreme  length  of  the  dioco.se  or()>-ory 
from  north  lo  south  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaulurt  {Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Ireland)  and  by  the  Eccleitiastical  CoiiiRiission 
f/'iir/.  I\y.frs  for  1837.  vol.  xxi.)  at  36  Irish  or  -16  English 
niije-i ;  tlic  biea  lih  at  23  Irish  or  29  English  miles;  and  the 
area,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  3-l6,000  Irisii  or  5i5M'^  English 
acres.  By  taking  the  length  in  the  direction  from  north* 
north-west  to  tottth«aouth-eo«tthe  leqgth  is  49  Irish  or  •! 
or  63  Siwliah  miles,  and  the  breadth  17  Irish  or  S2  Bngtish 
miles.  Tho  diocese  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  county 
of  Kilkenny,  a  good  part  of  Queen's  County,  and  a  small 
portion  of  king's  County.  It  tikea ill  name  fioB »  diitiiow 

not  from  a  town, 

The  bisho|  1  c  v, rs  founded  early  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  was  estabiislied  in  the  first  instance  at  Saigair.  now 
Seikyran  or  St.  Kyran,  a  parish  which  forms  the  detached 
part  of  the  diocese  mentioned  above.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
moved (a.d.  lOftS)  lo  Agbaboe  or  Aghavoe.  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Ossory  in  Queen's  County,  and  finally  (near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century)  to  the  borough  of  Irishtowtt, 
whioh  forma  part  of  tba  city  of  Kilkenny.  Hm  cathedml, 
dedicated  to  St  Canioe,  ia  a  large  and  haodaome  pile,  built 
m  the  tweinh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  across,  chiefly  of  early  English  arohftecture.  with  a  low 
massive  tower  at  tho  intersection  of  th,  nave  and  transepts. 
[KiLKKNNY.  City  ok  ]  Tlie  caihetlral  establishment  com- 
prehends a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  arch- 
deacon, seven  prebendaries,  and  three  vicars  choral.  Tho 
bishop  ha.s  a  good  liouse  close  to  the  cathedral. 

The  gross  yearly  income  of  the  bishopric,  on  the  average 
of  three  yean  eadug  1831,  was  3Si9L  Os.  efd.  the  net  in* 
come  for  the  same  period  3322/.  1 1«.  Oid.  The  lands  be- 
longing to  tho  see  oomprise  81.730  statute  aeiaaof  profitable 
land.  The  bishop  nwenu  to  the  digoiliBS  aod  pmbenda 
in  tho  eatbedial,  and  to  twenty- two  other  benejnas. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  diocese  was  given  by  Dr. 
Beaufort  (a.d.  1 792)  at  136  ;  the  number  of  benefices  at  iS ; 
of  churches  at  36  ;  and  of  glebe-houses  12.  By  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (Pari.  Ihper* 
for  1837.  vol.  xxL)  the  number  of  parishes  vns  given  at 
128,  the  number  of  benefices  at  S9;  .12  of  them  .-int^lo 
parishes  and  2'  unions  t)t  the  5'J  benefices,  only  -lo  had 
cburclies  ;  there  were  three  chapels-of-ease :  making  49 
places  of  worshi]!  of  ilie  establishment,  capable  of  acoommo- 
dating  9170  persons.  The  population  of  the  diocese  in 
1834  was  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struetien  at  SS2,324;  vis.  12^61  memberaof  the  ealaUiahed 
ehnieb.  S0M48  Chtballes,  B  Preebyteriana,  and  l»S  other 
Protestant  diaenten.  The  Bwnbeir  af jlaaea  ot  woiship  by 
the  First  Report  of  the  CommiMioners(Aan{.#yfwr»ftr  1835, 
vol.  xxxiii.)  WHS  5S  for  the  establishment  (of  which  52  were 
ehurchesl,  94  for  Catholics,  and  4  for  Protestant  dissenters. 
The  Presbyterians  had  no  raecting-housc  in  the  diocese. 
The  number  of  benefices  as  well  as  of  churches  sligiilly 
varies  ui  this  Report  from  that  )  ioil  I  above.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  estabi  isbment  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  little  more  tiian  half  the  average  proportion  in 
the  whole  of  Iceland ;  that  of  tbeCatholiea  materiaiiy  above 
the  average ;  that  of  Presbvteriana  and  other  Pretsalant  dia> 
senters  very  much  below  the  average. 

The  number  of  day-schools  in  the  diocese,  accordir.g  to 
the  Second  fU'port  of  the  CoramisBMnars  of  Public  Insirue> 
tion  {I\irL  Papers  for  1835,  vol.  xxxiv.)  was  308}  of  wbieh 
220  were  wholly  supported  by  payments  from  tho  parenlsof 
the  children,  aiid  i>b  wholly  or  iu  part  by  endowment  or  aub« 
scription  :  18  of  these  w  ere  in  connection  with  the  National 
fioaid  of  Education.    The  total  Dumber  of  cbUdicn  at 
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■cTiool  's'ns  romputod  at  20,976 ;  of  18,8C3 children  containod 
in  tlip  i^fliixils  from  which  returns  ■were  made,  11.440  were 
boys,  "l^-^  H'll'-,  and  i.if  •22\  tin-  si  n.  "as  T]i>t  sju'citlfd.  The 
computed  profwrtion  of  children  ul  iichool  to  tlie  total  popu- 
lation wus  9*44  per  cent.,  being  eomidenbljr  abova  the 
average  of  Ireland. 

This  sec  Imx  been  united,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.,  to  the  adjacent  sees  of  Tycijrhlin  and  Ferns. 

OSTADE.  ADRIAN  VAN.  was  bort»  in  1610,  in  the 
tity  of  Liibeck ;  but  though  a  OenD»n  bjr  birth,  be  is  idmys 
«oiindend  to  belong  to  the  Dutch  school,  having  Ibrtned 
his  ftyle  in  Holland,  where  he  studied  under  Frank  Hals, 
»nd  i*  said  to  have  received  wnie  instruction  fi-om  Rem- 
brandt. In  the  scliiu)!  uf  Friink  Il.il-  lii-  fnrmfl  an  ac 
quainlaneo  with  Bromvc-r,  who  bc-faine  tnn  luliujate  fnend 
and  advi-ui-.  L.ki-  Brmiwer,  lie  i-hose  his  subjects  from  low 
life,  such  as  fiiriu-houiL-s,  stables,  and  the  inttrior  of  ale- 
houses;  llic  tlguren  are  generally  occupieii  in  linnkmp, 
smoking,  and  the  like;  rural  ^poris,  villa^^e  weddings,  and 
countrywomen  engaged  in  iheir  doireNtic  employments, 
were  the  scenes  and  the  chara''ter.'«  with  which  he  wa.^ 
ihmiliw.   But  though  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects  h<'  had 

HO  regtrA  to  elegaitoo,  and  though  he  took  what  be  bad 
heibre  him,  without  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  hii  own- 
noaitioDS  aie  so  spirited,  there  is  such  tnitla,  nature,  and 
lift  In  ht>  Utile  pictures,  there  is  such  dolieaeyfn  his  pencil, 
such  warmth,  transparency,  and  hrilliuncy  in  his  colourinK,  , 
and  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  chiaroscuro,  that  it 
is  impossible  imt  to  admire  his  genius  and  execution.  The 
following  IS  tin-  i  harai'tiT  given  of  hiin  by  Fuseli: — 

*  .Adrian  van  Osi.ide,  umi  e  properly  than  any  other  Dutch. 
Flemish,  or  German  artist,  may  be  said  to  have  raised 
Howcrs  from  a  dunghill.  He  has  contented  himself  to  trace 
tite  line  which  just  discriminate  the  animal  from  the  brute, 
and  stamps  his  actors  with  ii>tin<  t  laUser  than  with  pa&> 
•ions.  Uo  has  personified  the  dregs  of  vulgarity,  without  re- 
commending them  by  the  most  evanescent  feature  of  taste, 
and  yet  decoys  our  curiosity  to  dive  with  him  into  thehahitaF 
tion  of  fflth,  beguiles  our  eye  to  dwell  on  the  loathsome  in- 
inalcA  and  c  iiii  iiis,  an  1  surprises  our  judgment  into  im- 
plicit adinirutiwi.  li)  u  truth  of  character,  an  eneix-y  of  tdTid, 
a  hrcaditi  and  geniality  of  toiu'li  anil  finish,  win;  li  leave  no 
rwniii  tlir  censure.  If  ho  is  iosi  sdw  iy,  Il'ss  .airy  than  | 
Tciiii'rs,  he  IS  i':ir  more  \  igorous  and  |;li  ;ii!iinj; :  if  ins  forms 
bo  more  !ic|uat  and  brutal,  they  are  less  fantastic  and  more 
natural;  if  he  groups  with  less  amenity,  ha  Ihr MtCait  the 
Fleming  in  depth  and  real  composition. 

Ostadc's  figures  were  so  much  admired,  that  ha  was  fre- 
quently loltcitcd  by  the  most  eminent  contemporary  artists 
to  {MiiBt  the  figures  in  their  landscape!.  His  best  works  are 
•xttmaalf  ioaroo  and  aell  at  xwj  high  prieea.  Dr.  Waagen, 
-  in  his  'rafnable  work  *  On  Art  and  Artisia  in  England,'  de- 
scrilws  several  of  Ostade's  works  in  the  collections  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  Hope,  his  late  Majesty 
Gciir::e  IV.,  Mr.  Bcekford,  and  in  the  Bridgewater  and 
D.ilwK'h  gallorifHi.    Ostade  died  in  liiH.'i.  at  the  age  Of  75. 

O-SI  ADE,  IS.V.VC  VAN,  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1617,  was 
the  brother  of  Adrian,  from  In-  luarned  the  nrt  of 

painting,  and  whose  maimer  lie  imr.atid  so  closely  that 
some  of  his  copies*  after  Adrian  have  been  frequently 
ascribed  to  the  latter.  He  died  young,  which  hindered 
him  from  acquiring  the  excellence  that  he  would  probably 
have  attained.  Ho  is  generally  characlcriscd  as  much  inferior 
to  bia  brolher,  but  Dr.  Waagen,  after  oarefuUy  examining 
bis  pteturet  in  the  eoUeetioM  in  England,  saya  of  him:-> 
'  Grcvt  injustice  is  done  to  Isaae  van  Ostade  by  the  poor 
pictures  of  country  life  which  are  frequently  ascribed  to  him 
in  (ho  L'-dli'iios  111  Gt'itnai'-V.  In  Holi  uid,  in  Pans,  and 
above  alt  m  R:i'„'land,  %«■  niav  be  conviui-cd  ilmt  in  his  vil- 
lajre  scenes  and  m  hit  winier-i'un  e.,  is  a  wlmlly  original 
master,  and  by  do  means  interior  to  his  brulher.'  The 
Doctor  then  prjcee<ls  to  describe  in  terms  of  unqualifiwl 
admiration  a  picture  by  Isaac  (1  foot  9  inches  high  and 
1  foot  6  inches  wide)  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  paid  400  guineas  (not  40uo,  as  it  stands  both  in  the 
GaroiaD  and  the  English,  through  a  typogmphieal  error) 
Ibr  it— a  price  which  iha  Doctor  thinks  fnunnable  in  com- 
parison with  otben.  Dr.  Waagen  deaerlbea  other  capital 
pictures  \>y  Isaar  van  Ostade  at  Lord  AlhlMinoD's,  in 
the  Bria;4tj'walvr  Gallery,  and  in  the  private  collection  of 
George  IV. 

OST£ND  (properly  written  Ootiendt),  a  fortified  town 
•nd  seaport  cTWasl  Flandan»  in  »i'  U'  N.  Int.  nod  S* 


E,  long.,  12  miles  west  from  Bruges  and  25  miles  oast-north- 
cast  from  Dunkirk.  The  town  is  clean  and  well-built.  In 
1  it  cuntained  1  houses,  57  streets,  and  i  s'luares, 
3  churrthes,  6  scltonls,  a  ]irison,  an  hospital,  and  a  town- 
hall,  which  is  a  lBri;c  and  ]>luin  but  handsome  building; 
the  prtpidation  is  11.390.  The  town  stands  upon  a  phiin, 
and  IS  entered  by  four  gatCS.  Of  bttyswa  it  has  been 
much  frequented  during  the  rammer  aa  a  wntering-plaee; 
the  sea-bathing  is  good,  and  thare  are  exceUent  hatltk  The 
nnparta  Arm  an  agneable  jtranieaade. 

Oatend  has  great  fteilittei  fbr  rarrying  on  trade  with 
the  interior  by  means  of  canals.  The  Ostend  and  Bruges 
canal  is  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the  largest  India- 
tncn  10  pass  ibroii^h  ii.  The  Nieuporl  canal  terniiiintfH  at 
0--teiid  ;  and  by  the  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  whu  li  is 
a  eiiniinu;iiion  of  the  cutting  from  Ostend  ti>  13rnt;os,  and 
w  hich  ronitniininaf with  the  Schelde,  Oslend  is  connected 
with  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Bfleimn.  This  town  has 
recently  Iman  rendered  of  more  importance  by  the  system 
of  railroads  established  in  Belgium,  by  which  it  is  intimately 
c  nnected  with  Bruges,  Ghent,  Courtray,  Tormnido,  Ma- 
liues,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  ond  Liege. 
By  means  of  these  worka  passmgen  landing  at  Ostend  may 
tMok  tjim  in  six  or  saven  hours.  The  commnnieatton 
wilh  England  is  kept  up  by  steam-vessels,  which  leave 
London  and  return  twice  in  every  week,  performing  tho 
,  voyage  in  about  14  hours. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  and  cleared  firom  the 
port  in  each  »f  the  ye«i  tarn  1839  to  1896  was  as  III- 
lows : — 

lnir.-uilft.  (>.itw.-\rd?. 
Loadol.  In  Ii  i!l;ist  Lfwlcl  In  Hiilu.!. 

SliifM.    Ton,.    Sl>i!.^.  T.m..    Sliiv«-     TiHis      Fh  ,...  Timi 
1833    ma    90.H85      It;     l.;aL>     .S7i>    dl.iis  :-i-o 
IKU    5o»    w.Ki     aj     sr.tj     4'.'5    -i.'ii-;     i.;  !,,(ij6 

1*35     Kl     ftS.J'iS  IM^l       4Xi  4f,:i-j$ 

U36     ii05    66,9ej      IS       76a      894  ISi  S»fim 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  colonial  pradtiea,waBLwilia^ 
and  British  manufactured  goods:  the  exports  are,  agri' 
enlfural  produce,  linens,  leather,  oak  bark,  tallow,  and 

Ostend  was  a  small  village  in  tho  ninth  century,  but  two 
centuries  later  the  port  was  much  frwjuented.  Old  Ostend 
I  was  desimyed  by  the  sea  in  1334.  In  1  :!72  the  present  Os- 
tend was  merely  a  (islunti  idare.  It  was  enclosed  wii h  walls 
by  i'hilip  tho  Good  in  M-Jj.  but  was  not  regularly  fortifieil 
until  1593  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  Duleli  sustained 
a  siege  in  this  town  against  the  Spaniards,  which  began 
in  1601  and  lasted  until  in(i4,  when  it  surrendered  by 
capitulatioD.  It  is  said  that  the  banned  lost  during  this 
time  50,080  men,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was 
even  more  aoDiidenhla.  The  town  was  lakmi  by  the  allies 
in  1706,  and  in  1718  it  was  eeded  by  Holhmd  to  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  Louis  XV.  took  it  in  1742.  aAer  a 
siege  of  IM  days,  in  which  tbe  town  was  greatly  injured,  and 
restored  it  in  17  IK.  Ill  1  7'J4  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  remained  in  their  (lossession  until  1814,  havma  been 
uiisueee-i^fuUy  attacked  by  the  English  in  i79S.  Little 
trade  was  carried  on  during  the  war,  but  many  phvateers 
were  fitted  out  from  the  port. 
OSTERSUND.  [Swedkn.] 

OSTERVALD,  JEAN  FRK'DERIC,  born  at  Nettf- 
cfaftlel  in  Switzerland,- in  the  year  1683,  studied  at  Saumnr* 
Orltaiu^  and  Pferia,  trfkar  wUdk  ha  ntamed  to  his  oativw 
emintry,  and  in  1688  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Rafbrmed 
chnrch  of  the  town  of  NeulbbtteL  He  became  noted  Ibr 
his  zeal  in  instructing  his  flock,  as  well  as  for  bis  theological 
learning.  He  puhlisnod  an  edition  of  tbe  Bible  in  French, 
with  arguments  or  explanatory  heads  to  the  h  ioks  and 
chapters,  whieli  became  very  popular  amont;  ilie  French 
Protestants  under  tlie  name  of  'Ostcrvald's  Bilde,"  and  of 
which  there  have  been  several  reprints.  He  published  also, 
1,  *  Abr6g''de  I'll  istoire  de  la  Bible;*  2,  •  Traite  des  Sources 
de  la  Corruptkuti  (^ut  regne  aujourd'hui parmi les Chretiens;' 
3,  *Trait6  contre  llirinureti;  4,  a  Catechism  which  is  much 
used  in  tbe  French  Protestant  churches,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  'Cat(5chismo  d'Osterrald;  '  6,  '  Elhica  Chris 
tiana and  other  religious  works.  Oatarvaid  died  at  Neuf* 
chStel,  in  1747,  much  regretted.  He  and  his  two  ftien^ 
J.  A.  Turretin  of  Geneva  and  Samuel  Werenfels  of  Basel, 
did  much  toward  tho  revival  of  rcliirion  in  Switzerland; 
thev  uero  gtvlodthe  'Triumvirate  of  Swiss  Divines.' 

U'STIA,  OSTIUM  TIBERl'NUM,  the  name  of  the 
ftrmar  pert  of  Rowsi  aitiMtsd  at  tlM  Mrathflrn  montb  of  th* 
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TibMr.  it  16  uikt  ftott  Urn  t&fSM,  tkt  vatkM  town  of 
Otin,  whidi  WH  titottod  bemr  tlmfirk  of  thornor,  fpreod 

in  a  semicircular  form  along  a  bcnr)  made  by  the  left  or 
•outhern  branch,  on  a  pioee  of  groutul  slightly  elevated 
a{.ii«\e  tiiL'  hun  ounding  saiui  and  marshes.    Or>tia  was  limiul- 
ed  by  Aiu-us  Marcius,  accuniiiig  to  Sirabo.    It  stood  (in  a 
narrow  |K!  r  m;I  i  between  the  river  find  the  Lar\is  Osti;i\ 
now  Stagtio  di  Levante,  which  formerly  cotntounieatecl  with 
the  sea,  but  ii  now  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable 
tract  of  sand.   The  port  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  an- 
chorage, near  the  site  of  the  modem  Torre  Bovacciana,  in 
vhieh  tiw  Roman  flest  msd  to  bo  mooted.  It  was  open 
Iwwover  ond.  aniumtoated,  ftv  W9  lead  id  Ci««ro  (I¥o  Leg* 
Maniiia,  zii.)  tbot  tho  CQteian  jrintm  captured  and  plun- 
dered the  fleet  moored  there,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  ih© 
Rjinan  iinine.    Tills  anchorage  ground  lia.s  long  been  fillinl 
up  with  sand,  and  the  sea  is  now  nearly  two  nnlos  from  old 
O.stia.    Strabo  (p.  23  1.  Ca-^aub.)  dfscTibcs  O^-tia  having 
no  port,  iind  he  says  that  tht?  niouili  of  the  nvcr  had  be- 
cutue  so  choked  up,  tliai  only  small  vessels  could  ascend 
the  stream.    Ruiihus  Numniianus  (a.d.  420)  informs  us 
that  the  aoutbeni  branch  of  tho  Tiber  was  become  impass- 
able on  account  of  the  »and,  but  that  small  IkmIs  could 
•till  enter  it   In  the  previom  oeaturf  Minncius  Felix 
ifwoki  of  Oatia  as  being  a  forjr  ■gnooblo  nwdsao^  with  a 
auld  olimato  and  perpetud  Toidurew  In  tho  timo  of  Pro- 
copius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Ostia  was  in 
a  ruined  stale  and  nearly  deserted.   The  site  is  now  marked 
by  heaps  of  ruined  buildings,  which  cover  a  considerable 
space,  but  are  mere  shapelcss.i  masses  of  small  ston<^  held 
together  by  cement.    Excavations  have  been  made  anil 
some  statues  and  insenptions  have  been  found.    Thena  are 
some  remains  of  a  temple  and  of  a  theatre.    Poggio,  in 
the  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Ostia  with  (Jotmo  de'  Me- 
dici, addressed  to  his  countryman  Niccol^  complains  of  the 
domtatiou  committed  in  his  time;  he  law  peopioom|iloyed 
in  (oraing  a  temple  of  marble  Into  lime. 

Tho  i«Mo  of  Otlia  bokw  ffilod  vp  and  tho  loatiierD 
Mneli  of  the  river  bavinf  oeeome  impamble  fbr  Towels, 
Claudius,  and  after  bini  Ti  .  n,  thought  of  s<ip]ilving 
Rome  with  n  new  port  neai  :Lc  right  or  northern  tnoiuh  of 
the  river.    The  pjrt  of  Trajan,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Tuiila,  IS  now  become  a  stagnant  lagiine,  llie  sea  ha\ing 
retired  nearly  two  miles  on  that  side  also.    There  arc  smne 
remains  of  the  wails  and  aqueduct,  and  the  place  reiaina 
the  name  of  Porto.  i 
la  the  middle  ages  Ostia  somewhat  revived.    In  the 
Jboitoenth  eootury  it  was  occiipied  by  Lad.alaus,  king  of 
Napkl.  U  was  fortiSed  hy  Sixtue  IV.,  who  built  the 
MSHoi.  Tbo  nanoh*  who  had  wiied  it,  wore  driven  away 
bv  Ctidiml  dolla  Rovere,  afterward*  Juliiu  11,  whose  tro- 
pnies  are  stilt  in  the  cathedral.   There  are  now  about  1 00 
1  nliabilant-s  at  Ostia  in  winter  and  about  ten  in  sunmier. 
XJjtjre  !•>  a  suiall  catliedral  in  gciixl  taste,  a  bishop's  jxilace, 
wnA  a  few  other  habitable  buildings.    The  castle  or  f.'ir 
of  Ostia  consists  of  three  or  four  loAy  bnl  ruinous  hiick 
towers,  unili'd  by  a  curiam  and  .surroiinde<l  by  a  ditch. 

(Gell  s  T  'jirigraphy  qf  Rome  and  itt  Ficiniiy,  vaA  Map 
accompanviii^'  i( ;  ValAry,  VasogM  m  Baii».} 

OSTIAKS.  [SiBBRIA.] 

OSTKACEANS.  [Oysters.] 
OSTRACISM,  the  name  for  a  aiagular  inatitotion  exist- 
ing for  fome  time  amony  the  Athenians.  When  any  man 

became  cunspiouous  by  wealth  or  by  power,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  and  was  in  consequence  thought  likely  to 
conceive  plans  of  am  ii'-iH  <iangerous  to  the  public  peace 
and  the  stalnlily  of  tiie  existiag  foriu  of  goveramenl,  tins 
ii.siii'itioti  enabled  the  Athenian  people  to  send  liim  for  a 
lime  into  »3 Nile,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  danger  which 
the}'  dread^I.  It  wu»  done  a.s  follows: — When  thoocca-sion  j 
was  thought  to  require  it,  a  day  vn%  fixed  at  an  ordinary 
aeotlnf  of  the  Athenian  people,  fbr  tho  purpose  uf  holding 
an  CMraeuin.  On  that  day  a  part  of  tiio  market-place 
lAypA)  was  railed  in.  ten  different  approaehes  being  left  to 
the  parttbtte  nuledin.  There  was  thw  one  approach  for 
eaefa  of  tlie  ten  Atheoian  tiibei.  By  Iheae  appneebes  the 
citizens,  distributtsl  according  to  their  tribes,  entered  the 
space  within  the  rails,  and  there  deposited,  in  urns  provided 
for  the  purpose,  then  sliells  orbits  of  earthenware  (oirrpoea, 
otlraca,  wiieiic«  the  itame  OstrneiJim),  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  thoy  respectively  iboughi  it  de- 
sirable to  baniab.  The  nine  arcbons,  together  with  tho 
]PlroSdii  and  PrjtMe^  aupatmteDdad,  leoing  thai  avaiy- 


_  doiie  inpevlj,  and  lO  the  end  counting  the  voles. 
FtratOf  all  tbeyeounted  tho  ^ross  number,  which  ii  was 
necessary  should  be  above  six  tiiousand,  else  there  was  no 
valid  Ostracism.  (Plutarch,  ia  yit.  Aristid.)  If  there 
were  found  to  be  ?i\  tbousniii!  votes,  then  tliev  pnvcedcd 
to  count  the  nunilicr',  againut  different  individuals;  and 
according  to  the  account  given  by  PluUrch,  which,  differing 
from  another  acc*>uiit,  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two^ 
the  individual  against  whom  there  was  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  was  straight  sentAnced  to  ten  years'  banishment,  or 
(changing  the  phrase)  was  ostraeited.  The  Other  account, 
for  which  the  Scholiast  on  Ari8tO|diaaoL  and  Pollux,  are 
the  authorities,  says  it  was  neoesaary  that  there  should 
be  six  thousand  voles  against  the  indivMual  ostra- 
cised, and  that  a  mere  majority  short  of  six  thousand  was 
not  sufficient.  Whichever  of  these  twoaccounts  is  a  I  pted, 
the  person  wlio  was  ostracised  was  ohllc^^ed  to  leave  Athens 
within  ten  days  after  tho  sentcnre.  and^mless  a  vote  of  iho 
people  recalled  him  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  to 
stay  in  exile  for  ten  years.  The  goods  of  the  ostracised 
person  were  not  confiscated  ;  neither  was  Ostracism  consi. 
sidored  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  or  accounted  a  dio- 
graco.  It  pa-ised  for  what  it  was,  a  declaratioaof  aupwior 
wealth,  of  superior  influence,  sometimes  indeed  of  superior 
virtue,  whose  aaoendency  the  state  diesded. 

It  is  well  known  tbs*  Aristides  the  Tnst  was  one  of  those 
on  whom  Ostracism  was  inflicted.  Tlie  story  told  by  Plu- 
tareh  of  his  writing  down  his  own  iiaiue  for  Os(ra(  ism  is  also 
well  known. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  institution  of  Ostracism 
was  introduct>d  is  not  known.  It  is  geneiaily  believed  that 
It  was  introduced  by  Cb»isthene&  alter  the  expuUion  of  the 
Pisistratid©  (.Ei  an.  I' nr.  Hist.,  viii.,  c.  24) ;  and  it  has 
been  said  also  ttmt  Cleislhenes  was  the  first  victim.  This 
however  does  not  rest  on  very  good  authority.  The  flist 
person  ostracised  was  most  probably  Hipparduu^  a  relatien 
of  Pisistralus ;  the  last  was  HyperbolttS. 

As  to  the  merits  of  sudi  an  iastitutios  as  Ostracism, 
there  cannot  be  any  great  diflbrenee  of  opinion.  That  must 
be  a  bad  form  of  polity  which  needs  it,  though  under  a  bnrl 
form  of  polity  it  may  be  itscff  a  good.  The  first  object  of 
the  states:nan  is  to  construct  a  government  proof  agauist 
the  v^c.ilt.'i  a:id  power  arising  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
social  di  velupnieiit;  if  :  e  fails  in  this,  ho  must  defend  the 
government,  even  at  the  ex|)€nsc  of  partial  evil.  The 
•■\tlieiiians  taik  care  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  banish- 
ment, so  far  as  they  could  coniistently  with  the  object  of  it. 
'  Though  this  ins^iuuUoii,'  sajs  Mootesquieu,  'may  be  so  fbr 
a  condemnation  of  popuhur  governmonts,  vet  it  u,  on  the 
other  band,  well  fitted  to  prove  their  uitdneM;  and  we 
slwuld  have  perceived  thiSi  WOM  it  not  that,  exile  being 
with  as  alw  a^  s  a  punishment,  we  have  been  unable  to  se- 
parate the  idea  of  o&traci^tn  fruin  that  of  paniihBient,* 
{Krprtt  des  Loit,  book  xxi ,  dmp.  17.) 

.A  .similar  institution  is  said  to  have  {nev .liled  in  Argos, 
Miletus,  aiid  Me^'ain.  .At  Svracuse  aUo  it  prevailed,  and 
there  bore  the  name  )'ui//A7ii.'le3ve,  (irircdUi)  beiiw  used  OH 
the  occasion  of  voting,  mslead  of  sheila. 

OSTRA'COD.\.   [Brancbiormm. voL p.  «41.1 

O'STRFA    [Oy^tkrv]  *  * 

OSTRICH.  ;.SriaiuiuviD.f:.] 

OSTROGOTHS,  or  Eastern  Ootbs.  a  division  of  the 
great  Gothic  nation,  were  settled  in  Pasnonia  in  the  fifth 
oantU^  of  our  on,  from  whence  they  extended  their  do- 
minion over  Noricum,  RhsDtia,  and  the  Ulyricum.  [Goths.I 
About  tho  year  A'^l  or  1^3  A.D.,  their  king  Theodoric  was 
serving  as  an  au.viharv  undur  the  emperor  Ztjno,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Swia.  On  Ins  return  to  Constan- 
tinople, Theodoric,  according  to  liie  slaJtmenl  of  the  his* 
toriun  Evagrius,  fearing  Zeno's  jealousy  of  his  BtMceSib 
retired  into  Pannoiiia  in  487,  where  he  callected  OB  army, 
and  in  the  following  year  marched  into  Italy,  with  all  bii 
tribe,  men.  women,  and  children,  and,  as  appeals^  with  tha 
consent  of  Zeno  himself  who  wished  to  remove  the  Oslio4 

Khs  from  his  teiritiKiea:  ha  defeated  Odoeccr  in  varioiu 
ties,  took  him  prisoner,  and  some  time  aAcr  put  liim  to 
death.  Upon  this  event  Theodoric  sent  an  aiiibassa  ior  to 
Anastasius,  tho  emperor  of  Cunslantiiioplc,  who  .seat  him 
in  return  the  purple  vest,  and  acknowledged  hmi  as  king  of 
Italy.  It  afipear,*  th.it  both  Theodoric  aiul  lii>>  pn  dcre^sor 
Orloacer  acknoulcdt;L-d,  ii.iiniiiaily  ut  li.'ast,  ilie  supremacy 
of  tho  Eastern  emperor,  for  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the 
Oitngottaa  >ee  Taioiiomc^  who  aatablished  his  dyaaa^ 
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over  Italy,  vbich  is  generally  styled  the  reign  of  the  Goths 
in  that  country. 

OSTRO'PODA.  CBkakchiovoda.  vol.  v.,  p.  241.] 

OSTRVA,  or  Bop  HoniheMQ,  derives  iis  Kii!,Misl>  name 
from  its  inflorcsoeooe  ooiuisting,  in  tbe  female,  of  scales 
pftdtfld  closely  over  each  other  so  as  to  resemble  very  much 
tlio  hoadof  ahoiL  wiAlaitftfiilunlieiiif  tinulart^ 
tbe  hombeuB.  Two  ifMki  km  Known!  tin  one,  O.  vsi^ 
gari$,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  the  other,  0.  rt'r- 
ginica,  of  the  United  States;  these  are  possibly  mere 
varieties  of  each  other.  They  both  form  hanJsi'Vin:  d  . 'i- 
duous  trees,  usually  of  small  size,  but  aometimes  acquiring 
a  heii^ht  of  GO  feet.  For  I", ,jr,  and  a  more  particular  ac- 
count, see  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britunniatm,  p.  2015,  fig. 
1939  and  1940. 

OSU'NA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  or  province  of  Seviiia, 
in  Spain,  situated  in  37**  1 7'  N.  lat  and  in  2"  W.  long.  It  is 
nbove  40  milaa  flmm  tba  ohj  of  Sanrilla,  and  aitoated  on  one 
side  of  an  «xtaintiw  pitta,  nt  tba  Ibot  of  an  aninanco  which 
in  crowned  by  a  church.  The  town  is  aanririwalar  ia  turn. 
and  is  of  considerable  size ;  it  contains  above  f3O0  hooies, 
iin!  1 1  (if;0  inhabitants.  It  has  one  parish  chtirch  and  a  col- 
fhurch,  fourteen  convents  (iuppreMuil  in  1835),  and 
eight  hermitages;  it  has  also  Tour  hospitals,  two  barracks, 
ten  large  inns,  and  a  public  granary.  Tbe  univprsity,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Cervantes,  « as  abolished  by- 
royal  decree  in  1824.  The  town  is  neat  and  pretty,  und  has 
some  fine  promenades  and  shady  orchards  in  its  immediate 
Ticinity ;  it  is  deficient  in  good  water.  The  dimate  is  salu- 
brious, except  duriaf  tbeSrnU  of  anminar.  wlwn,  aceorclin(,' 
to  Mifieno^  the  tbermooMter  aometimea  reaches  36°  of 
Rlaannir  (llOf^  Fbbr.).  and  riaes  even  higher  when  the 
wind  is  easterly.  Some  small  lakea*  a  Jew  miles  to  the 
north  of  Osuna,  at  tliat  season  also  inlbot  ibe  air  in  their 
Beighbourbood  with  ti  \i  lus  i  xVialations. 

The  population  of  Osuiia  is  almost  entirely  apiciiltiiral ; 
the  only  manufactures 'are  mats,  ropes,  and  baskets  from 
the  esparto  rush  (stipa  tcnacisaima).    Tbe  vast  plain  in 


Henry  11.,  by  William  earl  of  Arundel,  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  son  of  this  nobleman  havin^j  taken  pari  with 
the  barons  against  King  John.  Ibo  hitter  (r2l2)  inarched 
upon  the  town  and  ndin  ed  it  to  ashes.  A  himiUu-  fato  be» 
fel  it,  about  a  century  afterwards,  at  the  bands  of  Llewellyi^ 
prince  of  North  Wales,  and  it  owtinued  to  suffer  from 
iMfder-warfare  nntil  Edward  I.»  in  lS77,avdeied  it  to  be  sue* 
rounded  by  a  wall  and  dileb.  Some  portions  of  this  wall 
are  yet  standing,  but  the  four  gates  were  removed  in  1769. 
The  charter  of  Richard  II.,  granted  in  1397,  alter  the  at- 
tainder and  execution  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  cxeuijd.i 
the  burges.'.es  from  all  customs  thruugUout  the  kingdom,  like 
liberty  of  the  city  of  London  excepted;  and  among  other 
prtvilegea  acquired  by  them  during  thi^  rei^n,  was  that  of 
c<)rapelling  the  inhabitants  of  the  eit-ven  towns  within  the 
hundred  to  bring  their  cattle,  com,  victuals,  and  wares  for 
sale  in  the  market-place  of  Oswestry  before  sending  them 
to  any  other  market  or  fair.  The  lord's  Welsh  tenantry  of 
the  hundtad  were  also  bound  by  their  tenure  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  tax  three  dua  end  tlnee  iri^tta  al  tbe 

S(e«  of  tbe  town  daring  tbe  nn  of  Bt  Andrew  and  8t 
wald,  but  instead  of  protecting  they  were  found  to 
ravage  and  plunder  the  place,  whereupon  they  were  dis- 
missed from  that  duty  and  cumpelled  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  Engliithrocn  for  the  safu  cu&lody  ui  Utc  town. 
(Pennant,  p.  ioT.) 

The  boundary  of  the  present  municipal  borough  extends 
about  (wo  miles  east  and  west  of  the  town,  and  half  a  mile 
north  and  south,  and  is  divided  into  two  wards.  The  go- 
verning body  is  composed  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
The  town  is  paved  and  lighted  under  a  loeal  aott  and  is  in* 
creasing  in  extent,  particularly  on  tbe  Engliwt  tide.  It 
eontaina  a  town-ball  and  a  small  gaol,  erected  in  1825. 
Tbe  cbnreb,  erected  since  1616,  is  spacious  and  surmounted 
by  a  plain  tower.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph  and  patronage  of  Earl  Powis,  and  yiulda  an  an- 
nual net  revenue  averaging  477/ 


The  trade  of  the  town 
is  facililated  by  the  Ellesmere  canal  and  the  Llanyroyneeh 
^vhich  It  stands  is  said  to  be  the  most  fertile  grain  district  of  i  branch,  which  pass  within  four  or  five  miles.   The  nuiuu- 
Andalucia.    Barley  and  oiive  oil  are  tbe  principal  prodticts, '  facttirca  are  chieflv  coarse  linens  and  woollens.   The  war- 
but  it  yields  also  much  wheat,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  other   ket-day  is  Wednesday,  and  fairs  arc  held  in  March.  May, 


pulaOi  sooie  wines  of  inferior  quality,  excellent  capers,  which 
are  praserved  with  salt  and  tent  to  tlio  neighbouring  cities 
and  even  to  America,  and  abundance  of  the  coccus  ilic is 
and  laieda  iMMila*  nsod  in  dyeing.  It  contains  alto  large 
pattaiagwaadt^  on  which  ntuneroiu  borsei^  honed  eatiH 
and  swine  aie  leand.  Tbe  annual  contribution  of  Onma 
to  the  royal  treasury  exceeds  4iion/, 

Osuna  u  of  very  remote  on^iii.  Conde  says  it  was  an- 
ticr.ily  illed  Urso.  Many  Roman  remains  ita itiU  ftond 
in  til  t  J  v  11.   The  Arabs  called  it  Oshutuu 

( M  fi :  1 1 1  1 ;  Condc,  Aledrit.) 

OSWEGO.  [Canaba.] 

OSWESTRY,  a  corporate  town  in  the  parish  and  hui>- 
dred  of  Oswestry  and  county  of  Salop,  16  miles  north-west 
from  Sbrewsbuiy,  160  north-west  from  London  (direct  dis- 
tanoea),  aod  on  the  road  from  jUendon  to  Holyhead.  '  On 


thw  tnoC  aaya  Fenaant,  'eelebtaied  in  Saxou  hiittory  and 
legenoaiy  pi^t  m  August  5.  642,  was  fought  the  battle 
between  tbe  Cbriatian  <Hwald,  King  of  the  Northumbrians, 


and  the  pagan  Pcnda,  King  of  the  Aiercians.  Oswald  was 
defeated  and  lost  his  life.    The  barbarian  victor  cut  the 

ln>dy  of  the  slain  prince  into  pieces  and  stuck  theiaon  Stakes 
diTiperscd  over  the  field  as  so  many  trophicsk  ....  From 
ilic  fate  of  the  ki  ii:  i  il  place  in  aftertimes  was  named  Os 
^alfl's  Tree,  now  iJ.iwestry.  (Tour  in  IValft,  London,  4t()., 
177^,  p)). -IG-S.)  The  mirarlc.s  reputed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  means  of  the  earth  taken  from  the  field  in  vhich  the  re- 
mains of  the  prince  were  interred,  are  detailed  by  Bede  in 
his '  History  of  the  Primitive  Church,'  and  oooupy  tevernl 
pages  of  that  work  (Hartt'a  .TVwNtfafjtiii  LoDOoa,  IB1< 
iiL,  ehaa.  9>1S). 

Oawald  was  admitted  by  tbeRomam  into  the  list  of  fheir 
taiata,and  a  ebuieh  was  raised  to  commemorate  his  martyr- 
dom. In  the  corporate  seal  he  is  represented  in  bis  robes, 
holdinj^  a  swortl  in  his  right  hand  and  an  (lak-hrriiiuh  in  his 
Icfi  :  above,  are  the  words,  '  l>e  Osrt  aldatro  sigUluiu  coiu- 


Junc,  August,  and  I>eoeinber.  Tbe  population  of  ilie 
town,  in  1831,  was  4<7e»  and  that  of  tbe  entire  parish 

8681. 

By  an  Act  of  33  Geo.  III..  aH  the  parisbea  within  tbe 
hundred  of  Oawettiy*  with  the  exception  of  the  parish  of 
IMvariy,  are  ineorporated  fbr  affording  relief  and  em> 

ployment  to  the  poor,  and  a  ppaciuus  house  of  industry  Ims 
been  built  in  tbe  vicinity  of  (he  town  The  number  i  f  iii- 
niaics,  in  18,11,  was  '>7.i.  Tiiere  is  a  free  grammar  sclioi  l, 
national  school,  and  Sunday-school.  In  tlie  national  tchcxj 
there  arc  from  2^0  to  2-10  boys,  and  from  1  jO  to  170  girls, 
all  of  whom  receive  daily  instruction.  The  giammar-sclu.ul 
was  founded  by  David  Holbetche  or  Holbeck,  prior  to  tiio 
year  1634.  It  is  open  to  all  boys  bom  within  the  pajiiih  who 
are  able  to  read.  The  aveilfa  number  of  scholarb  upon  the 
foundation  has  not  fbr  many  ytm  eioeeded  fifteen.  In 
addition  to  these  the  matior  utually  hes  about  tvcntv  )>ay 
boarders.  Much  of  tbe  praperty  belonging  to  the  cliarity 
has  probably  been  lost,  and  that  from  which' the  present  re- 
venue is  derived,  amounting;  only  to  iChl.  I  u.  g<A,  appears 
to  have  been  recovered  with  ditlicully.  There  are  ulher 
sin  1.  ;  •  1  IV  lies  in  this  place. 

iCamtieii  s  Britannia ;  Price's  History  ofOswetlry,  8V9., 
' ;  Tii  entij-  Fourth  Report  of  the  Cmmutioiun  on  CHo- 


isi: 

ri/ies  fnr  l.S.il,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  424-3G.) 
OSYTH,  ST.  [Essiix] 

OTAHEITE,  or  more  properlv  0  Tahiti,  Is  the  largest 
of  the  Society  Islands,  a  coii.sidcrable  group  situiiiud  in 
the  Paciflc  Ocean,  between  16*  and  S.  lat.  and  14ii* 
and  133"  W.  long.  Otaheite  it  about  35  mOet  loni^and 
mors  than  130  miles  in  circumierenee.  It  consists  of  two 
peninwlaa,  of  unequal  extent,  united  by  a  low  isthmus,  some- 
what more  than  3  miles  wide.  The  north-western  and  lur^cr 
peninsula  is  called  Opuroone  or  Tahiti  nue  (Great  Tuh.u), 
and  the  south-easlern  Tiarrahoi>a,  orTahiti-iti  (  Lillle  Tiihitit. 
..,,.1.-.,  ...v.»>,„  B.^. ,.,.,»»,  .  The  surface  is  estimated  to  he  ahoul  .130  square  miles,  or 

ronue.'  In  the  vicinity  of  the  to«n,  at  a  place  called  by  the  equal  to  the  county  <if  Bcdfiud.  1  he  island  is  surrounded 
Wel*h  ■  Cae  Naef  (Heaven's  Field),  there  is  a  remarkably  !  at  a  disfanco  of  from  3  to  miles  by  a  corai-rcef,  which  has 
line  spring  of  water,  whii  h  bears  tiie  name  of  Oswald  s  Well,  j  scver.il  breaks,  and  affords  many  good  anchorages,  as  the  sea 


and  over  which,  as  recently  as  the  year  1770,  were  the  ruins 
of  a  %'ery  ancient  chapel,  likewise  dedicated  to  him. 
The  Ant  eharler  was  granted  to  the  town  iu  the  reign  of 


within  thcOpureonc  is  not  agitated  bythewin<Ts.  The  moat 
remarkable  are,  Mattaway  &y,  near  the  north  eastern  ex- 
tremity; Soenoa  Barbour,  four  milee  weitward  of  Jlattaw^ 
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•nd  Fbpittflb  tomidt  the  nartb-vattoni  cxtfuuily  «f  tlw 
isbUkd,  which  ia  now  most  rrequented  by  European  vessels. 
The  Interior  of  Vith  penmsulag  is  occupied  wiih  mountain 
masses,  wliiL-h  terminate  in  hi;?h  and  sharp  peaks.  Tlio 
most  elevaUil  of  ihcsc  peak-^  calleil  Opureoue,  rises  to  be- 
tween 7(  (  0  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  it  is  nearly 
in  ihe  cvuiits  of  the  larger  pcnin.tula.  Sumo  of  the  summilii 
of  the  smaller  peninsula  uro  m  aily  as  high.  Except  theso 
peaks  the  whole  island,  especially  the  lower  hills,  is  covered 
with  thick  woods.   The  hills  extend  from  the  centre  of  the 

Swnsula  in  all  directions  towards  the  shore^i,  and  approach 
em  in  some  places  within  less  than  half  a  mile,  enclosing 
kMv  nlleyit,  which  extood  «  or  6  nib*  inhuid,  to  die  foot  uf 
the  high  rocky  muiat.  Th«u  vmlleys  m  watered  by  flno 
ItnniDV  0»  the  biokt  of  which,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  are  huilt  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  Lava, 
bas-iU,  and  pumice-stone,  which  occur  in  several  places, 
e«eiu  to  indicate  that  this  island,  like  all  the  elevated  islands 
of  the  I'licifii-,  owfM  lis  orii^iii  (o  vulraiiic  agency. 

The  cbmuto  is  vt-ry  w.ul,  the  flifTt  reiirL'  uf  temperature  in 
<he  winter  and  iiumuici  nioiUlis  bomjr  m  ■  jtisiderable.  It  is 
also  verv  healthy,  except  during  the  niins  which  occur  fironi 
tlw  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  Febnuuy.btitevcn 
then  diteoMt  are  not  frequent.  The  productions  are  nume- 
rous, eapacially  the  nlanU  which  supply  food  fur  man.  The 
brMd-Aruit  trees  ana  «o«Nii-i»lai*  an  ngularly  planted,  and 
batatas.  jvw»,  tvro,  and  bananas  are  euitivated  with  «are; 
the  sngar-cano,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  tubnccn,  ni::l 
aotne  other  tropical  plants  are  also  cultivated.  Cotian  an.l 
imligo  ;irc  only  cuUisrited  by  the  Kiiropenns,  tlur  iiaitvcs 
being  too  imlo'.L'iit  lo  he^.tow  tliu  in'cessary  lubuur  un  UicUl. 
Several  wild  jilants  al>ni  utVoril  foot],  c's|'oi  ially  the  arrow-root, 
which  is  roliceunl  in  May,  ami  a  considerable  qitnnltty  of 
■nliicli  is  exported  ;  thoie  uro  oIm  the  casiiarina-trrc,  a  kiiui 
of  chesiiuls,  and  figs.  Cloth  is  made,  as  in  other  islancb  of 
tho  Puciltc,  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  tho 
paper  mulbeny-trco,  and  th«<  hibiscus;  of  the  last  also  ropes 
are  made.  Uil  is  extracted  from  tho  cocoa-nat>  The  interior 
firadncea  timber  in  great  abuadaoce.  Fontti  cover  all  the 
nouniainf  af  Ttanabooa,  and  th«  Mmtbera  daelmtiet  of 
thoee  ofCNwiwoaa.  Soma  vaawb  hava  been  built  of  the 
timber,  whan  the  Eurepeans  lint  Ttsited  tho  island,  the 
only  domestic  animals  were  pigs,  dogs,  aivl  Hjw  1>.  Tito  uns- 
sionaries  have  introduced  cattle,  ln>r^o>,  ihixy,  and  guais. 
Tlio  cattle  and  goats  thrive,  but  tlio  sheep  and  horses  du  n  ut 
succeed  so  well.  Wild  birds  are  luimcrous,  especially 
pigeons,  ducks,  and  several  kinds  of  parrots. 

Otahcile  was  discovered  in  l(>it6,  by  the  Spaniard  Quiros, 
nn<l  called  Sagittaria,  but  as  bis  description  was  not  correct, 
Captain  Wallis,  who  visited  the  islaud  in  1767,  considered 
it  as  a  new  discoven'  and  called  it  King  €boige%  Uand ; 
and  Bougainville,  w  ho  visited  it  in  the  folG»wing  year,  named 
it  Nouvello  Cythiirc.  Cook,  who  viiilad  it  balwaon  1 769-78 
aaveral  times  g»v«  it  tba  oative  name,  and  published  a  very 
interwtiog  aeoonnt  of  the  bland  and  its  inhabitants.  Ho 
Mtimatad  tba  pMulation  at  200,000.  After  having  been 
vuited  by  teToniT  other  naviyrators,  missionaries  were  sent 
llicro  to  convcit  tliL-  isliiiJers,  iri  1797.  They  found  the 
nalivo'i,  as  tlie\  bad  been  dcMTibed,  friendly  to  stran^^eis  and 
de\i):d  of  all  treachery;  but  tbey  dncovered  that  several 
luiiii'iral  jiracticci  cxisied  among  tliein,  88  infanticide  and 
Ininian  sacriQci'H.  I'iiere  were  al>o  continual  wars  among 
thctn.  For  nineteen  years  the  labours  of  the  missionaries 
wore  fruiiles3,  and  they  were  treated  with  contempt.  But  in 
lal6  iho  king  of  tho  island,  Pomarcc  II.,  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  introduced  it  among  the  natives.  After  bis 
death  (1621),  during  tho  minority  of  hw  son,  the  miaston- 
•riaa  acquired  a  greater  influenee,  and  by  their  advice  a  eon- 
atilatiMi  waa  fttinad,  and  written  laws  were  made  (182^); 
bat  as  neither  the  eonalitution  nor  the  laws  are  understood, 
and  are  not  founded  nn  the  custoniri  and  usages  of  tlu> 
natives,  they  an?  entirely  nei.let  led.  The  introductiun  of 
Christiuniiy  ha^  Iwwev  er  offer ie<i  tlie  abolition  of  infanticide, 
of  Uuuiaa  si4ciilic«j»,  suul  i>iiHT  uuiuoral  prartifrs ;  it  has 
also  established  peace.  Bt  iure  ilu>  »on  uf  P«)niaree  attained 
the  age  of  manhood,  ho  dtcd,  and  was  !>ucceede<l  by  his 
sister  the  queen  Aimata.  Tho  government  is  a  despotism  : 
the  sovereign  po5<e<i-!c^  abeolule  jpower  over  tho  land,  and 
mayby  an  order  dei<nve  anyiehier  or  panon  of  bis  landed 
pnperty ;  each  chief  also  poaseaaea  the  same  absolute  power 
war  the  land  of  each  individiml  who  Uvea  in  bw  dutrtet. 
The  missionaries  assert  that,  according  to  a  census  taken 
MVMbI  roan  ago,  the  populatioD  did  not  ejcoetd  5000  souls, 
P.G,  Nthl«4«. 


and  thay  attribute  (ho  gnat  daetaaoo  to  the  vwMnal  db- 

ease,  which  was  introdnoed  by  Eutopoaius,  t<>  tho  continua. 
wars,  and  to  infknticide.  The  natives  belong  to  the  Malay 
race,  and  speak  a  lan(;uai;e  wliir.b  may  be  considered  as  a 
dialect  of  that  widely  spread  lanl„'ua^'o.  They  have  madu 
some  progress  in  civiliziinoii,  as  is  tliown  l>y  their  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  culled  tairpa,  tlicir  bi>ats,  which  ar^ 
large  enough  to  carry  150  persons,  tiu  ir  dwellings,  and 
several  utensils.  Bnl  they  have  still  prollied  little  by  the 
presence  of  tbe  missionaries,  tho  churches  being  built  of 
wooden  fratnef  flUed  with  wattled  bibi«cus,  and  covered 
with  a  compost  of  sea-sand  and  lime,  which  again  is  white- 
washed. Tbeeattaraof  tbairflelds  and  gardens  has  abo 
not  materially  changed.  It  eannot  be  said  that  then  axiita 
a  commerce,  as  there  is  no  currency.  Small  quantities  of 
cocoa-nut  oil,  arrow-root,  timber,  ami  &ugar  are  bartered  for 
ribbons,  < '.  itb,  &i .,  and  these  are  the  only  articles  which 
are  e:^piirted.  (Cook  a  t'ui/ages i  Loiutm  Geogr.  Joumalt 
vols,  i.,  iii..  V.) 
OTA'RI.\.  [Seals.] 

OTUMA'N  (Ibn  An.m).tlie  third  khalif  of  the  Moslems 
after  Muhainmed,  was  a  direct  dcjicctidant  from  Abd  al- 
mcnaf,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  tho  prophet.  Having  early 
adapted  Isliktn  by  tho  persuasion  of  j^Ioli  iratned,  lie  became 
one  of  hii  most  zvalous  mlidb  (tump  inijUj).  f  dluwed  hini 
in  bb  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  was  made,  on  his 
return,  ono  of  hu  most  conUentul  friends  and  saer*larlcs« 
[MoHAMMKo  ]  Othinan  was  one  of  the  six  indlviduab  to 
whom  the  khalif  Omar  had  by  his  will  entrusted  the  design 
nation  of  a  successor.  After  matviri-  dclilicration,  the  ma- 
jority cho^o  Oihman,  on  condition  ilmt  he  would  govern 
the  peM]ilo  acciirdiiii;  to  tlu'  rules  of  the  Kor&n  ;  Othmun 
solciniilv  iiroinist<l  to  do  tliis.  uiid  liu  was  accordinslv  in 
\i:sied  Willi  the  suiirenic  )  owur  towards  the  cud  of  Diii-l- 
hajjah,  a,h.  ii  (ISov.  or  Dec,  a.ix  644(,  threo  days  afier 
the  death  of  Omar.  Ilis  first  public  act  was  to  send  a  body 
of  troops  under  Al-mugheyrah  I'>"  Shanbiih  lo  com|doie 
the  reduction  of  tho  provime  of  11  atunUui  (.v.d.  fi45>, 
whib  another  amy  expelled  Jesdegtitd  from  Peisia  (ka 
646).  [OMAn.]  Another  body  of  Arabs  (a.d.  647}  reduced 
all  that  Mrt  M  Kfaoiasa&n  wbieb  had  escaped  fiNrroar  inva- 
sions. In  the  meanwhile  Abdullah  Ibn  Said  invaded  east- 
crn  .\rri<  a,  and.  aUcr  defeating  and  killing  at  Yakllbiyjab, 
ibc  ]iaii;(  Kill  Grogorius,  wlio  commanded  in  the  Grwcian 
enijieror't,  iiiitiie,  Miliilued  ;ls  pr.iu:i|;al  cilie-,  Foiir)e:i:s 
af^erwarrl-s  i  a.d.  fi6l )  tlu'  same  euinniiiniler  made  an  uicuisiua 
into  Jsobia,  and  obliged  the  Christian  mveieimi  of  that 
country  to  suo  for  peace  and  pay  him  tribute.  The  i&lands 
of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  were  attacked  and  plundered  by 
Muawiyah  Ibn  Abi  Sufyau  (AJ>.  648) :  these  two  maritime 
expctlilions  being  the  first  whid^  the  Arabs  ever  made 
While  the  MohainmcMlan  empire  was  thus  cxlendiiig  on  nil 
sides,  Otlimfin  was  rapidly  losing  ilio  ad'ectious  of  lii»  niib- 
jccts  by  the  weakness  of  his  intwinal  adwiniaUBlion  and 
his  partiality  towacds  th«  members  of  hb  family.  Abd-I- 
fedii,  tho  Ajfabian  historiogn.pher.  says,  thai  some  one  hav- 
ing sni(Ke4ted  toOmsronhu  death-bed  to  appoint  Otbmnn 
Ills  siiccesssir,  lie  exclaimed,  *God  forbid  thai  1  bhould  , 
Oiiiman  is  too  luui  h  ineUiied  to  favour  \\\f>  own  friend*  ;  tei 
relaiivcH.'  In  this  judgment  Oiiinr  was  not  niisiakcii 
Uihniiin  bp^nn  by  removing  the  celebrated  Amni  Ibn 
Al-a.-»a  from  the  iT,Aeriiiiiein  oi'  E|j;\iit— a  comiiiv  which  iic 
had  coiiqucied— auil  ap))oiiiting  in  hi.-i  place  ins  own  foster- 
brother  Ab<lullah  Ibn  Said.  This  measure  was  as  disa- 
greeable to  the  Arabs  oa  to  the  Egyptians.  The  jicple  of 
Alexandria,  who  bore  impatiently  the  Mohniniiiedaii  ynke, 
and  were  onlv  kept  in  obedience  by  iLe  mildness  and  tl:e 
justioe  of  their  governor,  seeing  a  favourable  ofipoittiuily, 
entered  into  aoorreapomlence  with  the  Greek  emperiiTi  and 
surrendered  to  him  the  city;  and,  though  Olhm&n  imme- 
diateh  reinstated  Aiiirii,  who  recovered  Alexandria  and 
disuioiialiod  lis  fortifications,  this  was  tiot  accomplished 
without  great  difficulty  and  considcrat  le  I  hiDd-lied  (k.v. 
646).  Snad  Ibn  AW  Wakkass  and  Aim  Muia  Al  ushaarl, 
two  of  Mohammed's  coi»i  anions,  wereaUo  deprived  by  him 
of  their  command.  Othmin  rendered  himRelf  further  ob- 
noxious by  occupying  on  the  Minbar  (pulj  it).  and  wink-  at 
pravers  in  tlio  nicMque,  the  tiatne  ^Hw  which  tlie  prophet 
had'  used,  instead  of  placiuj^  i.in.>e:f,  as  his  predecessors 
Omar  and  Abii  Bekr  had  douc.  a  few  steps  lower  down. 
He  had  aUi  lost  from  off  hi*  Bngcr  a  silver  signot  ring 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  prophet,  on'l  with  which 
Oio  khalib  hi*  predoeowot*  fcad  loaled  their  despatches-* 
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sn  onf  nous  eimimttiine*,  whidi  wm  iwuded  \j  all  mlout 

l^foslems  a&  tlic  greatest blowtbut  eonUTbe  indicted  on  their 
ri'-iiit^  cnipirc-and  be  bad  recftlled  ftom  his  exile  Hakem 
Ibii  Aass.  whom  the  projihct  himself  had  bauishcil  fn  in 
Mt'fca.  Othmin  was  further  accused  of  excessive  prudt- 
gality  toward-  iiis  fivourites.  These  and  other  complaints 
u^uitist  Otbiniin  increasing  the  pubhc  discontent,  the 
cUIeis  of  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  most  ilhisttious  among 
the  com]>anion»  of  the  prophet  met  at  Medina,  and  having 
drawn  upu  mcmunnl  in  which  thctrcbar^e^,  niiiutcen  innum- 
ber,  were  fully  i^pcciried.  they  des[iatohed  with  it  one  of  tbeir 
number,  Ammar  Ibn  l&air,  thnttening  Olhmto  with  im- 
mediase  depoMtion  uoUhm  be  pert  a  MidlMary  answer  to 
cvtnj  one  of  tbem.  Othmin  resented  ibis  as  an  ootrap 
iijioii  hi*  a'jthitrity,  and  caused  Amm4r,  the  bearer  of  ifio 
inorjm  iiil,  to  be  sd  severely  beaten  by  his  slaves,  that  ho 
wi»»  left  fur  dead  on  iho  :,-iaund.  Th.s  unjust. lialile  art 
iiilli'.ined  the  |)a!>siuns  of  the  people,  wlio  iidw  uj'cnly  cU:- 
uiuiiiUtI  Oihinan's  abdication.  Deputations  troui  all  the 
p:oviiicc»  of  the  empire,  having  the  same  object  in  view. 
iciK'iiod  Medina,  and  Oihra&n  was  closely  besieged  in  his 
palace  by  a  large  body  of  insurgents.  In  vain  did  Oiltin&n 
prumiM  to  restore  to'  the  treasury  the  sums  ho  bad  ab- 
stiacled.  to  redress  all  gricranoet  and  amwar  all  com' 
plaints ;  the  fury  of  the  people  ioerfased  instead  of  abating, 
and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  coramtttod  Tiuleaea  upon 
hits  person  bad  not  AH,  wiio  had  considerable  influence 
iiuiuin;  the  in*urRciits.  j  r  Kni->1  in  the  khahfs  name  that 

cau-ics  of  coiuplaiut  sliuulrl  bo  imniedintolv  removed 
TInj  li auquillity,  by  lhc<!e  me  uh  ri'-'  irod,  was  but  of  short 
<hi:atioii.  Ayerha,  th«  wkI.^w  oI'  the  prophet,  who  haled 
OMiiin'm,  and  who  had  seen  with  envy  his  acccssiun  to 
po  ver.  n  i\v  openly  favoured  the  p;etensi<ins  of  Talhah  to 
the  kiKilifute.  Dy  her  authority  ainonq  the  Arabian  tribes, 
as  ^vt'U  as  by  her  iiitriKuc?,  she  SU(  cceddl  iu  creating  ',rrcat 
disitlVi'iii  Jii  aguinal  Oihin&i),  and  attaching  the  roost  inllu- 
vntial  people  in  tlie  empire  to  her  iniora$ts>  She  bribed  0th- 
ta&n'a  secretary,  Merwin  Ibn  Hakem,  to  transmit  fske 
orders  ill  his  master's  name.  One  of  these,  addressed  to  Ab- 
diillnh.  i:ovcrt)(»r  of  Kijypt,  biil  him  put  to  death  Muham- 
ITU'  1,  ^ui:  .  r  it    k'l  .'if  Abu  Kfkr.  who  was  il.i  n  n  -  'li.i^r 

\;inihia,  uu.l  ti<liijwe'l  the  party  of  Ayesba.  No  buuncr 
v.;i,  tliu  i^hulifs  order  made  known,  than  Othm.'in's  ene- 
u-.ics  t;v,'.ily  uryiid  Moliammi-d  ta  revenge  tlio  nffront. 
Hi!  atcoidiiLj^ly  inarched  against  Medina,  which  he  eii- 
t<  1  ui'.li  lut  opposition,  and  invented  Olhinrm's  palace. 
Af.i'f  iiiakinj|  ^ome  loaislaiice,  Oihiiiuu's  -soldiers  left  bun 
u>  111-,  late,  i'lacin;;  a  KoiAn  iti  his  bosom,  the  khalif 
i'uImIv  a-ivaitet  the  arrival  of  tha  aSNssins,  who^  headed 
W  Mohammed,  rushed  into  tlio  room.  The  incensed 
youth  scizcfl  Otbm&n  by  the  beard,  and  plunKid  his 
-iMi!il  into  his  breast;  others  pierced  his  body  iti  different 
1  ;iri>,  nnJ  he  expticd  under  numenms  wounds.  For  three 
'I  ns  liis  nitittlaied  corpse  lay  unbiuiedarid  i  Np  iscil  i  i  the 
m-ul  s  I'i  tiie  poiuiluce,  until  it  was  at  lonjjth  ili  i  .mi  into  a 
liiilu  Tliis  b;ippened,  accordinj;  to  At-l<il  .iiirl  Abu  1- 
t.  In.  (Ill  ilic  I  sih  day  of  l)hM-hai)ah,  a  ji.  M  i  Ifth  ,Jiine, 
I.  ii>) ;  oilier  lii>loriaiis  asMgii  earlier  rlaies  to  this  deplorable 
event,  alihnugh  all  agree  m  placing  it  within  that  month. 
Oiliiititn  reigned  twelve  year«,  and  was  eiKhlv  iwo,  others 
-n\  iiinely.  and  even  n:uety-ftvo  years  old  when  he  died. 
Ilir  hud  liL'cn  married  to  two  of  thodaughiers  of  the  prophet, 
Rakiyyah  uiid  Oin-al-KoUhi&m,  owiog  to  whiob  he  is  gene- 
tnlly  (K'-iii^natcd  by  the  Arabian  bistorhins  under  the  snr> 
iiriiiii*  of  D/iu-n-ruirei/n  the  of  the  two  lights).  Oihman  is 
ilfscriUeil  a->  a  man  of  majestic  fl^iure  and  venerable  aspect; 
lie  wav  ui'jUH  and  widl  ver  i  d  in  the  Kor4n,  which  he  is 
ii-im  iftj  to  have  traiiscriiiLMj  -ceral  times.  Ho  was  the 
lii -^i  wlio  causeil  an  atillirii;iL'  (■.n:.\  of  the  Ki>i;'iii  Im  in:  :!c, 
li  iin  wiiii.h  all  oihers  ueru  So  be  transcribed.  Ho  cntrusied 
ibe  revi  ion  of  it  to  Zeyd  Ibn  Tbiibit,  Abdullah  Ibn  Zo- 
lieyr,  and  other  companions  of  the  prophet.  Until  the 
ell  veiith  c<<nuiry  of  our  asro.a  cop\  ofihe  Korin  called 
lut/u-l  Oihmiini  (the  volume  of  Olhm&n)  wai  prcEwrvcd  in 
\'m  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  being  thought  bv  same  au- 
thors to  eontam  four  leaves  af  the  Korin  vbich  Othra6n 
placed  ill  bts  bosom,  and  stained  with  li»  biood,  and  by 
(>>!ic[!<  til  he  one  of  ih»se  copiesvbicb  (he  bbalif  was  known 

tolijvi;  wruieu  himself 

(.\s-sij\i'iiirs  Uhlini  r/  ihe  Khali  fx,  in  MS.,  in  the  Brit, 
Mu< .  X.I. ;  )J  1 .  Alni  i  fivlft.  An.  M',xl.,  vol.  i..  p  2  10,  el  ; 
Al  tiiakiii  <i/>ii  (  r.rp.jii.iiiii,  p.  a  I,  ft  st'<j. ;  Abti  I  faraj,  ///>/. 

l>Himt^  Uaiuiai«d  by  J^ococIm^  p.      9t  9e^i  OcUey, 


Aiff.  i^tht  Saracefu,  tot  i ;  Firieo'tdlmor)  JB«<roifMd 

Mohammednn  Histonj,  vol.  i.) 

OTHMA'N  I.  surnamed  Al-ghAilftbe  Conqneror),  the 
fiiUii.li-r  lit' till'  (l\n;»sly  now  r»^;;nlnr;  ;il  Coiwintilm  ijilr,  was 
hum  ai  Sitkiii  111  Bithynia,  in  fij7iit'  ilic  llejiia  (a.u.  1  J*)9). 
ThoTuiki-^ii  iiiiil  Ar:iln;ui  lii^loruins  (iu  iml  ;ij,'roi'  us  lii  his 
ance<5tiir>i  nnd  i4ij,'iii,  but  the  iii'i^'  f^ctu'rally  received  opi- 
nion     tli:it  he  wiLs  tin-  sou  i;f  Urilio^ri.l,  a  Turkman  or 
0)^zian  chiufiain,  wbo,  having  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  sullin  of  Iconimn,  asiablishcd  himself  with  his  tribe  at 
SurgiJl,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sangar.   It  is  further 
related  that  his  grandfather  Suley  man iMnhiilialive  steppes 
in  the  M&-wai64-nabr  (bqrond  toe  Oxus),  pawed  into  Kbo- 
rassan  at  th«  time  of  tbe  invanon  of  Ginusbv  Kban  (ajiw 
1'21B-19)  [Grnohis  Khan],  and  settledat  Keldih  in  Arme- 
nia.   After  the  death  of  Suleymau.  who  was  drowned  in 
tlic  Ku[iluati-«,  his  .s<jn  Orthogrvil  succceiUMl  him  in  the 
eu:i»ia^nd  uf  the  tribe.     Ho  marciied  fanlicr  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  entered  the  "^i  rvicc  of  Alao-d-din  C  ryculiLifi,  ihe 
ninth  sultin  of  the  Seijukian  dynasty,  whose  reiKu  began  in 
A.D.  121.3.  Having  received  lands  to  settle  in  with  his  tribe, 
Orthogrul  rendere*!  important  services  to  Alao-d-din  and 
his  successors,  aidinf^  them  in  their  wars  against  the  Tartars 
and  against  the  Oieeki.  Orthogrol  died  in  am.  <ao  <aji^ 
18801,  leaving  his  son  Otbnin  to  nicceedhim  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony.   After  the  death  of  Mastid  II.,  the 
last  of  tbe  Seljtikides.  his  dominions  being  shared  among 
his  jziMicrals,  jiart  (jf  tlm  provinci.'  cf  nnliyiiia  fell  to  the 
li.t  of  Oiluuia,  who  thus  found  liuiisi.'ll  I'ht;  master  of  a 
small  territory.   The  first  campaigns  i>l  this  coii<iueror were 
direr  iel  ng-»inst  the  Greek*.    I.i  .luly,  a.D.  1"2'J9.  having 
fir>t  riiceil  ihij  slightly-tleremliMl  ]ias-e<  ufMount  Olympus, 
he  »nvade<i  the  territory  of  Niciea,  and  ^-ubduod  the  wliote 
country,  except  the  capital  its.  lf,  winch  tell  fouryears  after 
wards  into  his  power  (13U4).  Iu  J3U7  be  invaded  and  re- 
duced the  country  of  Marmanu    The  annab  of  the  llrst 
years  of  his  reign  exhibit  the  tine  repetition  of  snooes^l 
inroads,  until,  seeing  bis  army  inereased  by  captives  and 
volunteers,  he  meditated  and  carried  into  execution  greater 
nndortakines.    Instead  of  retreating  as  before,  after  each 
ill'  111  •,!  Ill,  I.)  ili«  li  ll.'-.  he  maintained  the  most  u&eful  ami 
tlefeti.stiiic  |ii.sis,  f  iriiiied  the  town»  atid  castles,  and  sUavo 
to  maintain  every  fool  of  grcjiHid  wliieli  lnj  gained  from  the 
enemy.    In  the  eiiiirse  of  many  years  of  warfare  he  con- 
qucrc  '.  the  ii  iiianider  of  Bilhynia  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces;  and  although  he  was  several  times  repulsed  in 
his  attempts  upon  Nioomedia  and  Pimsa,  he  kept  those 
cities  in  awe  by  means  of  strong  fortmsses  which  he  erected 
,  iu  their  iieiglibourhood.   At  length  his  son  and  successor, 
I  Orkh&o,  gained  possession  of  Prusa,  hut  the  welcome  news 
I  did  not  arrive  till  Otbm&n  was  ahnost  insensible,  owing  to 
!  old  age  and  inflrmiliej>.    Othman  died  in  a.d.  1326,  in  the 
I  .sixty  ninth  year*  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-seventh  of  his 
I  reign,  reekoiiiuK  from  Ins  rir-i  iiuri.sii.u  cf  liitliynin.  He 
held  his  rntirt  at  Carn-Hi-^  ir  ami  l  outeil  money  in  his  name, 
but  he  Ml  \  r  I  Ilk  I  lie  title  <i('  --iiltfiii.    Such  was  the  com- 
menr  enit  lit  of  tiie  Turkish  empire  [Turkey],  which,  from 
hi  -  n  ull  !,  has  received  the  appellation  of  Othomanor  Otto* 
man  I'orte.  The  memory  of  Oihm&n  is  held  in  such  vene- 
ration  by  the  Turks,  that,  on  the  aeeession  of  a  new  sultfcit 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  no  greater  compliment  can 
be  paid  to  hiiu  than  to  wish  nim  as  happy  a  reign,  as  long 
a  liih,  and  all  the  kindness  of  Othman.  He  was  (hnad  for 
his  moderation,  liis  justice,  his  military  tatonts.  and  his 
prudence:  ho  left  to  liis  him  Oikhin  a  book  of  maxims  and 
rules  for  lUo  goTeriimcnl  yf  au  empire,  wlueh  are  much 
esteemed. 

(Von  Hammer's  Jnumry  frr.w  C.ntttnifinniJ.-'  (o  Brusn 
•ifrl  I' I  l/ir  OA/'/ Pestli,  IS  IS,  -.md  (j'fsr/iirhti'  ilf.t  Of- 
mamfrhen  fittrJu.  I»esth,  1327;  D'ObMon.  Tableau de  V Em- 
pire Othomatt ;  Abu-l-fedfc,  dn.  SilH^  VOl.  V.;  DOBgttigncSi 
Histfiirf  d'H  Ilunn.) 

OTHMAN.  IBN  YAHIA  ALCAISI.  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Malaga  in  Andalucia.  He  is  mentioned  as 
a  man  of  great  and  varied  talents,  and  as  bavinj^been  emi^ 
nent  in  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Malai;a,  and  di«>d  a  h.  735  (a.d.  1334).  He  was 
the  aiitlhir  of  a  work  conlai!i::i;_'  iii.iny  grammatical  ques- 
tiiji.s  iQuersita  Grammatica),  anuthcr, '  Do  Hicredilale 
and  a  third,  *  De  Mcnsuris  Hi^panis.*  <Oasiri,  BiblMh* 
AruhicwHitj*.  Etcur^  U  ii.,  p.  109.> 

•  Stitjr-BbialiiNait 
ChiliiiaayMis, 
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OTHO»  MARCUS  SA'LYIUS.  wai  born  od  (be  SSth  of 
April,  AJL  31  or  32.  He  WM  daeoonded  of  an  honoumble 
(kmily,  which  originally  came  flfom  PerentiooniCAtWi^iRo), 
ami  which  tracea  its  origin  to  the  kings  of  Stnuw.  His 
grandfaiher,  who  boluiiged  to  the  equestrian  order,  was 
in;ide  a  »enalor  throuirh  the  mrtucnce  of  Livia  Au;;-.isla,  tiut 
did  not  rise  higher  in  ollico  than  the  prrcloibhi]).  Hi* 
father,  Luci\is  Osho,  w  as  ;Mlvutue(l  to  otficc*  of  i^rt-al  lu):i  ji;r 
and  tru8t  by  the  cuipurur  Tiberius,  whom  he  is  said  to 
h»\M  rusi-iui>ied  &o  closely  in  person  BS  ta  have  been  llce- 
quently  taken  for  a  near  rolution. 

Uaieut  Otlio  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
early  years  at  bis  reign,  and  his  associate  in  bis  eieesses 
and  debaucheries;  butNero*s  lote  for  PoppM,  whom  Otho 
bed  a«daeed  fi-om  bar  husband,  and  lo  vheoi  he  «m  graally 
attached,  produced  a  coolness  between  them,  and  ultimately 
Occasioiiol  the  honourable  banishment  of  Oih>i  lo  the  pro- 
vince or  Lusiiania,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor. 
In  this  province,  which  ho  yovernc<l,  accorxliup  to  Suetonius 
{Otho,  c.  ii,  wiih  justice,  lie  rctnaiiu-d  for  ten  year* ; 

and  afterwariU  lonk  an  active  p:u  i  in  o];]i<i^itiiiii  lo  Nltk  and 
in  placing  Gaiba  upon  the  throne,  a.d.  Sd.  Uilio  ai  jicars 
to  ha\e  cx[«eclcd,  as  the  reward  of  his  servu-eii,  (li:it  he 
should  have  been  declaied  his  successor ;  but  when  Galba 
proceoded  to  adiqit  Piso  LidniaBUS  at  his  successor,  Oihu 
mrtuod  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who  proclaimed  him 
ampcror,  and  put  Galba  to  death  after  a  reign  of  only  seven 
nondis.  [GAtoA.] 

Otho  commenced  his  reign  by  ingratiating  himielfwith 
the  soldiery,  whom  Gulba  bail  unwisely  neglected  to  con- 
ciliate. He  yii'ldcd  to  Uiu  \\j>'!iL->of  the  people  in  pultin;r 
to  death  'l'ij;«llinus,  who  bad  bcun  the  cluff  nn[n>tt  r  of 
Nero's  pleasures,  and  he  acquired  considerable  ip.ipula.-ily 
by  bis  wise  and  judicious)  adiuiaisttaliuii.  He  was  liijwever 
scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  was  called  upon 
to  oppose  Vuellius,  who  bad  been  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Germany  a  few  day^>  before  ihe  death  of 
Oalba.  Vitellius,  who  was  of  an  iadolent  dujuisition,  sent 
forward  Caecina,  one  of  his  generals,  U>  secure  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  while  ha  himself  lamained  hi  hia  eamp  upon  the 
Rhine.  Otho  qnieUy  collected  a  large  army  and  manhed 
iVUO^.Cteeina,  while  he  sent  his  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedi- 
ence  liguria  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  (compare  Tac,  Agr., 
e.  7).  At  first  Oilio  wai  completely  successful.  Liguria  and 
Gallia  Narbonensis  submitted  to  his  aulhorily ;  wi.ile 
CsBcina  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  m  an  attack 
upon  Place:itia.    But  shortly  after,  0:h(j's  army  wan  coin- 

Eletely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius  in  a  haid-fougbt 
attlu  near  Bi  briacum,  a  village  on  the  Po,  south-west  of 
Mantua.  Otho,  who  does  not  appear  however  to  have  been 
deBeient  in  bravery,  had  been  persuaded  for  the  security  of 
his  person  to  retire  before  the  battle  to  Brixellum;  a  step 
which  tended,  as  Theitua  baa  obMTfad.  to  occasion  his  de- 
feat. When  he  was  htAwmad  of  the  rasalk  of  the  battle,  ho 
i^baed  to  make  an^  fnrilMr  dibit  te  the  empire,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  lift  bj  Iblling  upon  bis  sword,  at  the  age 
ef  87,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ht$i^  iL  50).  or  of  38.  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius  (Otho,  c.  I  l),after  reigning  95  d;iys.  Plu- 
tarch relates  iliat  the  soldiers  immediately  buried  his  body, 
that  it  niiy;ht  n  >!  b'j  exposed  to  indignity  by  fallm;^  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies^  and  elected  a  plain  monument  over 
his  grave  with  the  simple  insoription,  'To  the  memory  of 
Maroua  Otho.' 

(TWeitus,  /fi(/.,  books  i.  and  li. ;  Lift'  of  Otho,  hf  Sa»- 
taniua  and  Plutarch;  Dion Ossaius,  lib.  Ixiv.) 


Coinof  OtLo. 
BdtUi  MoMwa.  Actual  us*.  Cuppn. 

OTHO  I.,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  and  duke  of 

Saxony,  was  elected,  after  his  father's  death,  A.n.  9.')",  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Germany.  His  reian  was  I  nijj 
and  eventful;  a  great  part  of  it  was  occupied  in  quclimg  the 

turbulence  of  tbe  great  |ieud»tories»     dulbei  yl  f^v^rioi 


Fnnoonn,  and  Lammo,  the  archbishop  of  Haini,  aui  of  hia 
own  son  and  aonnn-law,  who  had  rebelled  agmnst  bim.  He 
waged  also  a  long  and  successful  war  against  Boteslas,  dnke 

of  Bohemia,  who,  having  murdered  nis  own  father,  had 
abolished  Christianity  and  thrown  off  his  alle(;ian(  e  to  the 
empire.  He  conquered  the  Slaviof  the  region  bia<li'ring  on 
the  Oder,  and  fuunlcd  two  bishoprics,  Havflbiiii^  and 
Brandi'iiburg,  in  order  thai  i!ii'>  iniplit  fiirni-li  inissiiinarics 
for  the  ronver.-ion  of  the  Slavi  to  Chnsiianity.  Otho  de- 
feated also  the  Danes,  for  whose  conversion  he  founded 
bishoprics  in  llolsteiu  and  Schleswig.  In  the  year  9  j5  ho 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Iluns.  In  Italy  he  appeared 
first  as  the  champion  of  Adelaide,  the  jfoung  widow  of  king 
Lothariasi  who  bad  been  imprisoned  and  otherwise  ill-uaea 
by  Berengarius,  who,  after  poisoning  Lotharius,  had  usurped 
the  Italian  crown.  OtholiMratcd  Adelaide,  whom  he  mar- 
I  ried  at  Pavia,  in  tin?  U'ur  'i.OI,  atiil  fnf^ave  Bereii{;anu<,  :iiid 
j  allowed  Ikiu  t  i  n  tajn  the  Mneiei^'iity  of  Italy,  but  a-,  li.s 
vassal.  Otho  ihcii  n  turned  to  Germany.  After  iwins.' \ cars, 
fresh  complaints  of  till!  tyranny  of  Rerenijarius  inilucci!  Otho 
to  recrohS  the  .Vlp.s:  ho  defeated  BcrcilLiariua  am!  sou 
and  colleague  Adalbert.  He  was  himself  acktiouledgud  by 
a  Diet  held  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  and  crownod  by  the 
archbishop  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Longobards  in  tho 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  the  close  of  a.u.  9l>1.  In  the 
foUowiog  year  Otho  repaired  to  Ronie^  where  pope  John  XIL 
enwnadliim  emperor  of  the  Wast,  as  being  the  aueeessor  of 
Charlemagne.  Berengarius,  who  had  still  some  follower^ 
defended  nitnscif  obstinately  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Leo^ 
in  the  Iluina[;na:  but  being  takaOt  vaa  aant  prisoner  to 
Bamberg,  wIril'  he  died. 

Meantime  0;hj,  liaMii;,'  rcciivcd  numerous  complaints 
against  pope  Juhn,  whose  licentiousness  and  tyranny  had 
beciiuie  iiisupporlable  to  the  people  of  Hume,  and  who 
moreover  maintained  secret  intelligence  with  the  partisans 
of  Berengarius,  again  visited  llome.  and  assembled  a  council, 
in  w  hich  John  was  deposed,  and  Leo  Vill.  elected  in  hia 
place.  John  however,  after Othols  dmartore,  re-entered 
Rome^  obliged  Leo  to  run  away*  and  committed  many 
aets  of  cruelly  against  those  who  had  favonied  the  exal> 
tation  of  his  rival.  [John  XII.]  John  soon  afler  died,  A-n. 
964,  and  the  Roman  clergy,  disre^ariliiig  the  former  elec- 
tion of  L«,>o,  appuintcil  aii  jtlicr  ]iope  by  the  name  of  Bene- 
dict V.  This  brou(;lii  Oih  i  auain  to  R"iue,  which  he  be- 
sicj^ed  and  took.  He  iianisbed  Benedict  and  reinstated 
Leo,  who  however  die<l  the  year  after,  when  John  XIII.  was 
elected  with  0;ho'.s  ajipiobatiun.  But  the  R  omans,  revolt- 
ing against  the  new  pope,  banished  him  into  Campania. 
Upon  this  Otho  again  entered  Rome,  and  having  put  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  upon  their  Irul,  hanged  thirteaa 
of  them,  and  condemned  the  others  to  various  punishments. 
The  hiatoriun  Liutpranduajuattlles  the  conduct  of  Otho  on 
this  occasion,  saying  that  he  merely  exercised  his  imperial 
prerogative,  like  his  predecessors  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Carlovingian  dvuasties,  against  men  who  had  violated  their 
oaths  and  rebelled  against  his  authority.  This  shows  that 
at  that  lime  tiiu  duchy  of  Rome  was  still  considered  as 
subject  U)  till'  criipcriir^. 

In  the  year  967  Otho  had  his  son  Otho  II.  cruw'iied 
einporor  and  his  colleague,  at  Roiuo,  by  pcpc  John 
XUI.  In  the  following  year  Otho  sent  Liut|>ran(ius  on  a 
mis.-ion  lo  Nieepborus  Phocas,  emperor  of  Cuusiantjnople, 
which  however  produced  no  firiandly  result.  [LiuTPitAN* 
ova.]  Olbo  accordingly  invaded  the  provinces  of  Campania, 
Ajwuia,  end  CaUbriSt  wbkh«ere  aa^aet  to  the  !Byianiin«i» 
and  laid  siege  to  Bari,  which  howavar  he  did  not  take. 
Nit-cphorus  in  the  meantime  being  mtutdered,  his  stteeeisor 
Ziiuu-.ces  made  peace  with  Otho,  and  gave  the  prinoesa 
'rhe<j])hania  in  iiiarrisgc  l«i  h.s  bi.n,  \.d.  9/ Oiiio  returiu  d 
to  Cieimany,  where  he  died  in  May,  sr.*}.  Otlio  ha.^  Ikch 
styled  '  the  GrL-at,'  a  title  which  he  deserved  for  hii  abili- 
ties, his  success,  and  bis  love  of  justice.  Him  (Hilicy 
towards  the  see  of  Rome  is  worthy  of  notice,  fur  whdst  he 
showed  himself  zealous  for  the  intetesU  of  tlio  church,  en- 
dowed abbeys  and  convents,  and  honoured  deserving  men 
among  tba  clsqy,  yet  he  alwaya  aimrtad  his  sovereign  right 
in  ten^eral  mattonb  «ad  in  the  deetiona  of  the  popes,  a 
right  which  bis  successors  continued  to  exercise  fur  a 
long  time  afterwards  until  the  pontiOoate  of  Gregory  VIL 
In  ItuSy  lur  I  -talih^ht'd  the  supremacy  of  the  German  empe- 
rors o\Li  ilu.  ijK  ater  part  ot  iho  peninsula,  with  ibo  excep- 
tion of  liie  »»jiiu  ru  proviBBMh  vlttoli  nBauMd  subjool  tv 
Mut  £juta<u  utq^^  J- 
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OHIO  IT.,  son  of  Olho  I.,  wa;  enpagod  after  his  father's 
(k'.iili  HI  a  war  with  llcnrv.  duke  of  Bavaria,  whotii  hu  ilu- 
fealoilt  and  whose  fief  he  bestuwcl  on  the  duke  of  Suabia. 
Ha  had  aluo  lo  contend  against  Lothariu*.  king  of  France, 
for  the  poBMflaioa  of  the  great  fief  of  Lotharingia,  orLonaine, 
which  had  been  a  aulgeet  ef  oontention  between  France 
and  Qonnan/  ever  aiiioe  the  aepamtion  of  the  two  ennma. 
Olho  divided  Lorraine  into  two  flefs.  upper  and  lower,  the 
latter  of  which  lu-  K  f t  to  Charles,  Lotharius's  brother,  on 
condition  that  he  should  pay  alleginnce  to  the  German 
(  Tuvvii.  In  the  year  'J7'J  Otho  n  j  aired  to  Italy,  «hiMe 
lhii.:.'s  Were,  ns  iisiml,  in  a  stale  of  f;ieat  confusion.  At  | 
R  .luc  111-  ri'iiressc'd  jiodiUon,  and  puiiiihed  sowral  of  the 
IcadiTs.  From  R.-inc  he  procfcded  into  Catniiniiia,  and 
iiiierfored  in  thcintcrminahlequarrtlsof  ilie  variou.s  princes 
of  Capua,  Beneven to,  and  Salerno;  and  from  thcnco  ad- 
mDCeainto  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where  he  fought  aj^ainst  the 
Sanoens.  who  liad  landed  in  tbo»e  province^  and  who  were 
encouragod,  at  it  wa«  said,  by  the  Byxaniine  emperor,  who 
waa  afiaid  of  toeing  his  Italian  dominions  through  Oibo's 
ambition.  Otho  oeeapied  Tarentom.  and  at  first  \taa  suc- 
ces-sful  against  the  Saracens ;  but  ho  afterwards  was  defeated 
by  them  with  great  slaughter.  (Sigonius;  Ditmar;  Mu- 
ratori.)  Otho.  returnin-  tD  Northern  Italy,  assembled  a 
;;eiieral  diet  of  the  feodaiorius  of  Germany  and  Italy  at 
Veruna,  in  the  year  '.H.t,  at  whieh  lus  son,  then  four  years 
M,  aftcrwanls  Olho  III.,  was  acknowledged  ns  his  suc- 
cesMir.    At  that  diet  several  law-  were  added  to  the  I»n- 

ebard  code,  and  Otho  confirmed  the  franchises  and  inivi- 
,jaaof  the  republic  of  Venice  by  a  diploma,  in  which  are 
enumerated  the  provnire<  that  were  subject  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  as  uisltm  t  from  those  belonging  to  Venice. 
The  former  ate  IHitia,  Milan.  Cremona,  Vioenzn.  Cene<)a, 
Verona.  Prinll,  Ittxia,  Fsmra,  Ravenna.  Comacchio,  Ri- 
mini. Pesaro.  Cc^ena,  Fano.  ftiaifaj^a,  Aoeoua,  Umaua, 
Fermo,  Pinnn,  and  Gabclla.  a  statement  whieh  contradiela 
the  prci-  K  lo'l  '^r:un  of  tho  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  said 
to  h  ive  Ih  .  n  made  by  Ollio  I.  to  llio  see  of  Rome.  From 
Veiona,  Ollw  jirorei'ded  to  U:i\er.n:i.  and  a  It  ur  ward*  to 
Capua  and  Benevenio,  intent  ujHJii  euUeelin^  a  la ri^c  array 
npaiiist  the  Satacen.'^,  «l)om  he  wi^lll•d  to  c.\(  el  from  Sicily. 
But  in  the  roonlb  of  Docember,  'Jb3,  kc  fell  ill  at  Rome, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  atrium  or  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

OTHO  III.  spent  his  long  minority  in  Germany,  whilst 
his  prandmother  Adelaide,  bis  mother  Theophania,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  administered  bis  dominion*  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  In  the  yeer  996  Otho  enleied  Italy  with 
a  large  army,  and  waa  erowned  emperor  of  Oeimany,  at 
Rome,  bv  Pope  Gregory  V..  who  was  liis  own  tafetfan.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  defeated  the  STavi,  with  whom 
ho  was  iMiiraged  in  awar,  anil  forced  Micislas.duke  of  Poland, 
to  do  hini  liomaj;c.  He  afterwards  conferred  upon  hib 
successor,  Duke  Holeslas,  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.  At 
the  end  of  'J!i7,  Otho  returned  to  Italy  ;  and  after  slayina; 
awiiile  lit  Pavia  and  Ravenna,  beiii;:  ili-sirous  of  seeing 
Venire,  a  city  then  already  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 
power,  lie  repaired  thither  incognito  with  six  attendants.  The 
tloge  PietroOrseolo  II.  entertained  him  splendidly  by  night, 
but  left  him  to  eigoy  his  assumed  disgOin.'  during  the  day. 
The  doge  had  just  effected  the  conquest  of  Daliuatia  from 
the  Oioatiani,  with  the  islands  of  Cursola  and  Lesiua,  and 
had  aatumed  tho  title  of  duke  of  Dalmatia.  Otho  heUL  a 
daughter  of  the  di^'a  over  the  baptismal  font;  and  on  that 
wcasion  lie  exempted  the  Venetians  from  the  pallium,  or 
anniKil  tribute,  which  thoyuscd  to  pay  to  the  kings  of  Italy. 
Having'  returned  to  Ravenna,  he  collected  his  army  and 
marched  upon  Rome,  from  whence  Pope  Gregory  V.  had 
Ken  expLlled  by  the  iiaitirK.M  C; csceutius,  styled  consul  of 
Rome ;  u  remarkable  character  ot  the  dark  ages,  who  a.<pired 
tore-establish  the  Roman  republic  under  a  nominal  alle- 
giance to  the  Eastern  emperors.  Crescentius  caused  John,  a 
Calabrian  Greek,  to  be  proclaimed  pontiff,  under  the  title 
of  John  XVII.  On  the  arrival  of  Otho,  John  ran  away ; 
but  being  Mined  by  thoae  of  the  adverse  party,  ho  was 
cruelly  mutilaled ;  and  Creseenlim,  after  debuding  himself 
in  the  castle  St  Angelo,  was  also  made  prisooor  and 
beiii  uU  !,  with  twelve  of  his  followers.  Otho  returned  to 
Geriiiaiiv.  but  in  the  vear  1001  ho  was  again  in  Italy.  He 
fou^'ht  several  battles  in  Caini'.u;i:a,  l>L-:e-rd  Heneveiito.  and 
afterwards  quelled  froiiie  fre>h  ili^tuibauce  in  Kuinu.  In  the 
following  year,  1002,  he  was  taken  lU  near  Civita  Castellana 

•Ad  iiitS.^Ui»  body  was  laken  to  A^uisgrsjta  to  b«  btui«4. 


OTHO  IV.,  duke  of  Bruiiiwiik  and  son  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  v.as  elected  king  of  the  Germans  in  I'iOS.  and  wis 
afterwards  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Innocnt  111.  But 
hu  soon  quarrelled  with  that  imperious  pontilT  about  the 
right  of  nominatingto  vacant  benefices.  Otho  returned 
to  Germany,  where  WaUemar,  king  of  Denmark,  was  ex- 
tending hu  ooaqoesis  eloog  the  aoutbera  eoait  of  the 
Baltic.  Soon  after  a  generri  dtsoontent,  which  vraa  en- 
oouni|;ed  by  the  clergv,  burst  out  against  him,  and  he  was 
deposed  in  1212;  and  Frederic  of  Hohcnstauffen,  kin'.^  of 
Sieily,  Was  called  to  fill  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Olho 
howe\cr  had  siill  a  considerable  party,  and  bo  protracted 
the  contest  i  II  I  Jl  j,  when  he  resigned  his  ctaims  lo  his 
rival,    [i'rkdkric  II.,  Empekcir.] 

OTHO,  or  OTTO,  OF  FREYSINGEN.  born  about  1 108, 
waji  the  son  of  I><opo1d,  margrave  of  Austria,  and  of  Agnet^ 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  He  studied  fiiat  at 
Niirnberg  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Paris,  after 
which  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  abbeyof 
Morimond.  of  which,  in  11 36.  he  was  made  abbot  Bis 
rolative  Omrad  III.,  king  of  th«  Qermans,  reallod  him  to 
his  native  country  and  made  him  bishop  of  Freysingcn  in 
1138.  Ho  afterwards  followed  Conrad  in  the  crusade  to 
Palestine.  On  his  return,  lie  felt  a  wish  to  visit  the  abbey 
of  Morimond  anam,  where  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in 
1 1  js,  nuich  revered  for  his  kiiowletlf^e  and  piety.  He  wruic 
a  cliionicle  of  the  world  in  7  b  ioks.  'Ottonis  Episcopi  Fri- 
sin{;etisis  Reruia  ub  oni:iiio  Mumli  ad  ipsius  usque  Tern- 
pora,'  fob,  Aug^liuig,  1515.  The  first  four  books  of  this 
Chronicle  are  a  mere  compilation  fWtm  Orosius,  Euscbius, 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other  previous  writers;  but  the  last 
three  books  contain  much  original  inronuation,  especially 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Germany  in  the  lutb,  nth,  and 
l  '2th  centuries.  Otho  is  a  remarkably  impartial  historian, 
and  Bufidently  jiidieioiis  for  the  times  in  which  be  lived. 
His  Chronicle  was  continued  down  to  the  year  )210  by 
another  Otho:  'Appendix  Ottonis  a  S.  Blasio  'a  fine  libri 
scptimi  Ottonis  uscpie  ad  annum  Saluti-^,'  IJIO.  The  other 
Works  of  Otho  of  Frey»inL,'cn  are  — 1,  A  irLal.scconccir.ing 
the  end  of  the  world,  accurdiiif;  to  the  Hiwk  of  Kevelatiuiis, 
whieh  is  jiciierally  appendeil  to  his  Clironicle;  and  2,  A 
history  of  the  cmjteror  Frederic  1.,  called  BarbBros.sa,  "Do 
Gcstis  Frcdcrici  yHnobarbi  libri  duo,'  whi<-h  comes  down 
to  the  year  1159,  but  has  been  continue!  ly  lladewik, 
canon  of  Freysingen,  down  to  1160.  Oli  o  vue  of  the 
most  trustworthy  historians  of  tbe  period  generally  calkd 
the  dark  ages. 

<VoiiiuH»  Jh  U^ma»  LaUmti  Ikbrieias,  BMMkitn 

LaHna  meditf  tetatit.") 

OTILOl'HKS  {OtiInj)hi),  Cuvier's  name  for  a  group  i.f 
Butrachium  [Fkogs,  vol.  \.,  p.  49 1  J,  whicb  have  tbe  muz2l« 


Baaa  mu«mi<Uliin. 
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angular,  and  tbo  head  furnished  on  flsdl  mth  %  cmt 
which  esteadt  over  the  parotid  portion* 

Type,  Bona  margttrit^era,  Gnal. 

De»eriptuM.—SSad  titansular,  apipToaching  to  iquare 
above,  and  with  elevated  boraen  pnaenting  an  appearance 
soincwhut  resembling  tho  episcopal  nitre;  eyet  of  a  fire 
colour;  b'xli/  above  red-brown  spcclcled  with  lighter  red 
granule  <1  i~|iir-vd  thri)u^liiiut  like  small  pearls;  a  M'hito 
stripe  from  \hv  iwf^v  lo  the  end  of  the  rump;  tliighs  and 
foft  marbled  with  lij^ht  ycll.isM.,h  ;  a  \\  U\U'  liiii?  spniia;- 
itif"  from  the  nose  runs  down  on  cich  &ide  of  the  bead  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  belly,  which  is  wbitiah  and  graDubUed 
also  like  the  back  and  upper  parts. 

i^eedlK^w— Bnitt,  wboN^  aeeonUng  to  Selw»  it  is  called 

OTTON.  [CimtiniMU  voL  vii„  p.  S07.] 
OTIS.  [Bustards] 

OTOUC74US.  llliger'a  name  ftv  Urn  OttagM  of  0«>r- 
fru)  .   Dental  liiiminla:  this  is  ipnaially  given  by  aatbois 

tDlis: — 

l-l         ,  6-6 

c"*  6-  - •  T^*  . 

In  the  species  which  we  select  to  ilhistrute  the  fimn.  Dr. 
Audrcw  SniitltlbHnd  the  denliliun  as  follows  :— 
4  1—1  'i-2 

Iucisofi»-:  canines, J  fiaaemolari,-^^;  true 

4  —  4 

nolatt;2^«  ISlnaaehjaw 


,.24 
Incisors,  -  or  7 ;  canines. 


(8a«h.> 


yuTtlan  ornpprr  jaw)  *,  IsMnd  Hgm  at  knr«r  Jiw.    Alt  tlii> 


«rti>a  anterior. 
■gure«  unl.  >Ue    (Siniih  ) 

(Jetii^ric  Chitr  iclcr.—\l\;\xA  rounded,  muzzle  short,  eycs^ 
very  l.ir^e,  e;u^  vt'iy  large.  Keft  DeiUruhirtylo  ;  all  tlio  nail* 
tiat  with  tiie  extcptiun  of  the  first  digit  uf  the  hind  foot, 
whii^h  is  armed  with  a  sharp  subulate  daw.  Two  teats. 
Tail  very  long,  loose,  and  villous. 

Geographical  Dittributiim  ^  tht  0«lWf.— Aflka*  to 
wbioU  Mr.  Swainion  adds  India. 

#laAfl*.— Ariwieat  The  neat  atse  of  the  oihiu  irill  at 
once  strike  every  observer.  The  large  development  of  the 
eyes  requires  such  spacious  receptacles ;  and  this  develop- 
ment is  necessary  on  account  of  the  tux'tunial  habits  of  the 
genus.  Tlic  fixjd  of  theic  aiiiin.il!.  convicts  of  soft  fruits, 
a:id,  from  '.ho  sti  iictiire  of  the  teeth,  probably  of  iiiscct.s  also. 
1  hoy  ar--  foil  I  of  vegetable  gum,  and  their  lai^e  ear*  are 
!,w\'  ti>  he  clo-eil  when  they  sleepb  but  to  be  Opened  upon 
their  hearing  the  least  noise. 

We  adaet  as  an  example  the  Oohgo  MohxH  Dr. 
Siuitb. 

Detcrif  t ion.— Colour :  Upper  parts  of  the  head  and  neck, 
the  bock,  the  aides  of  the  body,  and  the  onisr  and  hinder 
surfheesof  the  extiemMee  interoiediBte  between  pearl  and 

yellowish  grey;  the  back  is  finely  brindled  from  the  dark 
culotir  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  fur  being  here  and  there 


«,  Rami  of  tkall.  rxhIbiUug  ibf  teeth  j  k,  loviT  j«r.  Bulb  ffsnrrs 
double  the  uitt.  «iu.  (Smith.) 

seen  through  the  surface  tints;  the  extremities  are  of  a 
lighter  hue  than  the  other  parts  enumerated,  and  their 
outer  and  binder  surfaces  are  distinetW  tinted  with  yellow ; 
the  middle  of  the  turn,  the  Hna,  the  sIdM  of  the  bead,  below 
and  behind  the  eyes,  the  chin,  throat,  abdomen,  aind  the 
upper  surlkee  of  the  flnxers  white ;  inner  snrlhees  of  extr»' 
mil ies  white,  tinged  with  yellow.  Tail  glossy;  the  colour 
intermediate  between  yellowi.sh-brotvn  and  cochineal  red; 
the  fur  is  ihi  oiighnut  of  the  same  colour ;  that  of  the  other 
parts  is  a  dark  blate-colour  except  at  and  near  its  burfacc. 
Ears  llcih  coloured  ;  and  the  down,  which  is  very  sparingly 
!-cattered  over  their  outer  surface,  is  pure  white.  Eyes  deep 
topaz  yellow ;  the  palms  of  the  bands  and  under  surface  of 
the  fingers  are  of  a  flesh-colour  tinged  with  brown.  Form, 
^■c. — \  igure  slender  and  elegant.  Head  broad,  subglobular, 
and  anteriorly  terminated  bv  a  short,  high,  and  almost 
puinted  noae.  Ears  large,  bare,  ond  palidoQS,  their  tips 
rather  narrow  and  aligbtly  rounded;  the  enter  margin  of 
eeeh  ear  has  two  lUnt  enardnationi,  and  the  tntemal  or 
anterior  surftice  of  each  is  datinotly  marked  with  four  or 
more  transverse  ridges;  the  eyeballs  and  the  pupils  large  ; 
anterior  extremities  short  and  slender;  posterior  ones  lon^, 
rather  robust,  and  each  is  terminateil  by  four  finders  and  aii 
opposable  tliuiiil),  the  lips  of  \>  Inch  are  dilated  and  de- 
pressed; the  null  of  the  forefinger  of  each  ot  the  hiiiiler 
extreniilies  is  narrow,  convex,  consi<lcrably  ekin^uied 
bevond  the  soU.  ports,  and  obtusely  ])ointed ;  all  the  uii  er 
nails  both  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  small,, 
thin,  flat,  roundish  or  ovate  in  form,  and  not  extended  to  the 
points  of  the  fingers.  Tail  cylindrical,  slender  towards  the 
use,  much  thicker  towards  and  at  the  tip^  wbieh  ariaee 
from  the  tax  being  longer  on  those  parts.  On  the  head, 
body,  waA  extremities  the  covering  consists  of  a  very  fine 
short  woolly  fur.  which  on  the  tail  and  tbo  upper  surface  of 
the  finders  is  rather  harsher.  Palm  of  the  hands  and  under 
surface  of  ihc  fingers  naked.  (Smith.)  Length  from  iiosor 
to  tip  of  the  tail.-sixieen  inches. 

Locality,  Southern  Africa,  and  probably  Western  Africa, 
Habili;  Uej-rfxlurtiuti,  F<fi<l,  i.\c. — The  first  specimen* 
.  observed  by  Dr.  Smith  were  upon  trees  close  to  the  Lim- 
popo river,  in  about  lat  ii>'  south,  lund  flroro  that  parallel  he 
continued  to  observe  others  as  the  expedition  travelled. 
They  «»•  very  aetiv«k  ^lineing  fi-om  branch  to  branch  and: 
,  tree  to  tiw  indt  mttracidinary  &eiU^»  and  always  seizud 
-the  branch  on  wbieh  they  intended  to  rest  In  their  man- 
ners they  considerably  reiiemblcd  the  monkeys,  eertieularly 
,.iu  grimaces  and  g«i(ioulation>.  Aocording  to  ih*  nntivs^ 
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the  species  ii  entirely  iioctumal,  and  nrely  to  be  teen 
during  the  day,  which  the  aniiual  spend*  io  the  nest  which 
it  bu  formed  in  the  forks  of  branches  or  ineaviti«sof  de- 
cayed trees ;  ond  in  lhe«e  nests  constructed  of  soft  graw,  tlte 
fetuulc!)  brinK  f^trih  and  rear  their  younj;;  ((generally  two  at  a 
birth).  Dr.  Smith  states  that  the  food  of  the  MohoH  con- 
sists principally  of  pulpy  fruits,  tkout^h  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  also  consumc't  insects,  as  remains  of  the  latter 
Were  discovered  in  the  stomachs  of  several  individuals  which 
be  examined. 

Dr.  Smith,  ftr  the  reasons  stated  in  his  work,  eoniiders 
this  animal  diflorent  from  Galago  Senefralemit.  He  siTes 
an  elaUurato  anntomiral  description  and  good  figures  of  the 
more  important  and  iiitercstmg  parts  of  this  animal. 


IS  eitber  v«y  short  or  entirely  wwrting;  end  considers 
tho  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  {Gardent  a»d  Menagfrie  n, 
the  Zonlogical  Society,  vol.  i.)  on  the  improprietv  of  sepa- 
rating tho  slow-paced  Lemur  {Stfiiopt  tardigradus)  frura 
the  slender  Lemur  (S/e/jqp*  graciit*)  to  be  Well  founded, 
observing  tbal  both  bolons  in  net  to  the  scausoriat  type,  and 
that  the  latter  a  abaolutelv  necessary  to  connect  the  former 
with  tho  genus  Tarnu$,  >Ir.  Swainson  further  slates  tbat 
much  uncertainty  hangs  over  an  animal  loosely  desoribed  bf 
Bosman  under  the  namo  of  A>»o  iLemur  I^iito.  Gm^  NyeU- 
cebia  Poiio.  GeoS?).  which  seems  to  have  the  fom  and  tbe 
slownofls  of  motion  seen  in  the  Stenopt  tardigradut,hut  yet 
to  possess  a  totig  tail.  '  Whether.'  adds  Mr.  S  wainsoo,  <  sucb 
ta  animal  exists  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  no  other  could 
present  a  more  natural  link  of  connection  belwecti  Stmop$ 
and  OtoUcmu.  In  this  latter  form,  tho  tail  is  again  re- 
markably developed;  but.  although  tufted,  it  does  not  pi»- 
Hent  tbat  busby  and  ornamented  character  which  so  much 
distinguishes  the  genuio^Lemurs.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
these  Galagos,  which  have  only  two  upper  cultktig  teeth,  as 
the  0.  Demidq^i  and  SmegMenri;  belong  to  a  iliffiBrent 
ty]>e  from  theotbera,  where  the  upper  cutting  teeth  are 
four  iti  number;  certain  however  it  is  that  the  TartitaSan- 
catim,  Ilorst,  or  Great-headed  Gorlago,  is  a  genuine  type 
of  nature.'  This  last  form  has  been  elevated  hv  Mr. 
Swoinson  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Cepfia- 
l(t).ackus.  and  Olotiemu  in  his  arrangement  standi)  between 
SUnnpi  and  that  genua  in  the  family  Lemttridif.  {Ciatti' 
^cation  0/  Qaadmpedt,  1335.) 

O'TOMYS.  (MuitiDff,  vol.  xv.,  p.  103.] 

OTO'PTERIS  is  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns,  of  which  several 
specie:,  have  been  described.  Its  distinguishing  eharaclcr  is 
to  have  simply  pinnated  leaves.  wIiorc  leaflets  are  auricled 
at  the  base,  m  here  they  join  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  stalk, 
and  arc  furnished  with  veins  which  proceed  directly  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  without  any  attempt  at  foriuinga 
midnb.  Five  certain  spocica  only  are  known,  from  the  beds 
above  the  coal-measures,  and  chiefly  from  the  lias  and  ooUtift 
formations,  of  which  they  are  a  characterislio  feature; 
thifse  are  O.cuneata,  Beanii,  and  acuminata,  from  the  oolitOt 
obtum  from  the  lias,  and  Dtt/remoii  from  the  new  i«d- 
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Onr  Bgnres  are  taken  from  those  in  the  *  tllustratloDS  of 

the  Zoology  of  South  Africa,'  a  work  now  in  the  course  of 
publication  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  equally  valuable  both  for 
the  extent  and  novelty  of  its  information  and  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations. 

Place  in  the  Sytiem. — Illii<er  places  Ololienus  in  the 
fourth  family  (Marnitarsi)  of  bis  second  order  (Pollicata), 
aniKiciated  with  Tursiui.  The  Mwrolarfii  stand  in  hiji 
arrangement  between  the  Prathnii  and  the  I^pttHi-urttflo, 

Cuvier,  placing  the  i^enus  between  Slenops,  III.,  and 
Tarsitis.  arran^s  it  under  the  Quadrumana. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  'Outline'  i Ami.  Phil.,  \61'>).  mak«» 
Otolicnu*.  Galag'i,  ond  Cheirogallm*  the  genera  which  i 
form  his  (7a/as'0ttffMi,  the  fourth  subfimilyof  bw£einiind'i#. 

M.  Lesson  (1627)  gives  Galago~he  does  nut  notice  llii- 
ger'-«  name— «  position  between  Nyctieebu$  and  Tttrtiut; 
and  J  B.  Fischer  (1829)  places  Galagn,  Geoff.  {Otolicnut, 
111.)  between  J«rr/»«  and  Tartius. 

C'nvier  Oi^S'tf  Anim^d)  expressed  his  opinion  that  tho 
Lemur  Ptttn  of  Graeliu  should  be  referred  to  this  group; 
aud  M.  Lesson  places  that  animal  under  OaiagOt  with  the 
name  of  Gala^^o  Potto.  Galago  Guiiuettrit,  Desm. 

Mr.  Srtnmsitn,  who  considers  that  nearly  all  the  Lemurs 
sppeiir  to  bo  rtibfnible  to  two  primary  groups,  the  Lemurs 
proj.cr  {Lemur}  and  the  Galagos  (Otolicnut,  III.),  views 
the  first  group  as  eminently  f'lugivorous,  and  the  second 
as  carnivorous,  preying  upon  small  bird«<,  insects,  and 
reptiles,  and  representing  the  Ar<F»  This  latter  group, 
Otolienut,  is*  he  obser\'es.  in  general  distinguisbed  by  the 
size  of  their  hinder  feet,  or  rather  of  tho  tarsiu  and  toes,  in 
which  respect  he  thinks  they  oflcr  a  beautiful  analogy  to 
Sleenura,  PaHus,  and  Crateropus  among  bird*.  He  traces 
the  pa-'satje  between  tho  I.£raurs  and  the  Galagos  in  the 
gettus  Stenofi  of  llliger,  where  the  tail,  as  in  Lichanotu*, 
*J  Cbtittf/iim'  nut  be  ommi. 
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sandstone.  Thoro  is  moreover  an  0.  dubia  from  the 
Knowlostiur}'  coalfldd,  ond  an  O.  oralit  from  the  Scarbo- 
rough oulitc,  both  of  which  arc  doubtful  species ;  the  latter 
in  particular  rou»t  be  excluded  from  the  genus,  and  pro- 
baujr  belonga  to  Neuioptcns.  A  detailed  acooont  of  the 
•peeifls  will  oe  Ibiuui  ia  thv  Ruit  Ktura,  vole.  iL  end  iiL, 
where  the  fsiiin  im  Inl  eataUiabed*  and  vIimo  em 
flgiir<M  from  which  tbe  annexed  cuts  have  been  borrowed. 

It  is  probablo  tliiit  the  t^onus  is  the  jiariie  I'ithor  tlie 
modern  Adiaiiluai,  or  Liudsasa,  wilh  botli  ^shlui^  ii  agrees 
in  the  venation  of  the  leaves. 

O'TRANTO,  TERRA  DI,  one  of  the  l.  rritoi  a!  divisions 
uf  liic  kin:;ilotu  of  Naples,  is  also  calli'il  '  Pri.vicicia  di 
ix'cL'e,'  (rum  ihe  name  of  its  present  head  town,    it  occu- 
pies tliu  whole  lapygian  or  Messapian  peninsula,  being 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Bari  on  the  north-west, by  that 
of  Ba&ilicata  on  the  soutb-we«t,  and  by  the  sea  on  every 
other  aide.  Ita  greateat  l«]|[tb  is  about  100  mileai  from 
north-west  to  sovui-eist,  and  its  greatest breadtli  is  about  80 
(Diles  but  it  becomes  much  narrower  As  it  amroaches  the 
promimtory  of  Lcuca.  The  peninsula  is  traTcrsea  in  its  length 
by  a  ridf^r  of  low  c.ilcarL-ou-s  liills,  which  arc  aa  ofTset  of  the 
niouiitauis  uf  B.iaiiicala.  and  run  tu  tluj  capo  iif  I^niea. 
There  arc  no  rivers  properly  so  called  iii  this  ponin-iilu, 
but  the  springs  and  di  a  nings  of  the  hills  on  i>nli  suks 
form  streams,  mo^t  of  sshich  are  absorbed  by  the  soil  or 
lose  themselves  in  marshes  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  low  tract  of  land  along  the  sea- 
coaat  on  both  aides  of  the  peninsula  is  unwholesome  and 
liniuliabitod,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Brindisi, 
Otcanto^  Taraoto.  and  ChiUipoU;  but  the  interian  being 
moro  elevated  and  drj,  is  wboleioaM,  and  pniddees  dl  in 
abundance,  wine,  com.  and  pasture  Ibr  cattle.  Tho  oU  is 
cbielly  exported  fi-om  the  jiurt  of  Gallipoli. 

The  population  of  tho  province,  whi  -h  in  auir.untcd 
to  .146,000,  was,  in  1837,  3Sj,'2S4.  Thu  jwjiulaUun  I,-.  Jis- 
tiihuio  l  aiiiDiifr  I'luir  di-^tiirti,,  Lccce,  Taranto,  Bnndisi,  ai;  1  i 
Galhj).;h.  whicii  .irt"  siibdiMiU'il  into  !'22  rommnnos  arui 
I'.ri*  {ian?.h<'s.  Mure  lii;in  nvo-timds  uf  the  population  live 
by  agriculture,  i  here  are  about  'AM  vessels  (daeily  iimall 
CI  aft)  and  boats  belonging  to  this  province.  The  manufac- 
tories are  of  no  Kieat  imporiaoce.  (Petroni,  CtniinmtUo 
iiei  Beaii  Domini  ^  9<*d  dot  JRiro;  Seniitoii*  AoftsOra 
(CItalta.) 

The  principal  towns «f  the  piovines  of  Otnnto  an:— 1, 
BatNoiai;  i,  Lsccs;  S,  Tasamto;  4,  Gallipoli.  Galli- 
poli ia  ft  town  of  considnrable  commercial  importance,  built 

un  ri  r(jrk\  peiniiiiila.  It  cdnia  ri-,  tijt;eihor  with  thy  sub- 
Uib  calle'l  Lii^a.  about  14,UUg  luhabilants,  is  a  Ijishop's  "^ei.', 
il  l-  i>  i^uod  roadstead,  and  a  harbjur  lately  construi  ted  Ijy 
iiicaiis  of  a  pier.  It  is  th«  most  trading  ."^pajvirt  on  ibe 
Adrialie  side  o!"  liie  Uiiii;duni.  It  bo-s  ainplo  t-ij-lcvns  cut  m 
the  ru<-k.  lur  containing  liie  oil,  which  is  the  chief  produce 
of  the  country.  Gallipoli  ex)Kirts  oil,  wool,  wine,  au<l  other 
produittit  of  neighliourini;  provinces.  The  umny  fishery 
employs  ahn  many  persons.  5,  Otranio,  tho  aniient  Hy- 
druntum,  eace  a  dourisfaing  town,  has  boen  in  adeeajriog 
state  sines  its  capture  and  pillage  by  theTuAsin  1-180, 
The  nreaent  population  hardly  exceeds  2000^  and  tlie  aur* 
rounaing  oountrr  is  marshy,  unhealthy,  and  unculttTated. 
Oiranto  has  an  old  cathedral,  a  c  i-tlc,  and  a  harbour  which 
is  not  Tery  safe.  From  Olranlo.  on  «  cIh  ir  day,  tho  opposite 
c  a-t  of  Epirus  and  ibc  lufiy  Acrocirainuan  Mountains 
ro^iy  be  iseeu.  (K<  pp'  1  ("raven.  Toitr  t/irnush  the  Southern 
Provinces  "/  tlt>'  Kiii^d<iin  .Vj/,/p.t.) 

The  following  town»  are  al<o  la  the  province  of  Oiranto: 
AI<>j>aano,  near  Capo  Lcuca.  with  about  7C00  inhabitants; 
Casteilaucta,  with  5000 ;  Nard6.  wilh  40Cf> ;  Fmne.nviHa, 
With  I2.0t)0;  and  Manduria,  with  Suou.  and  a  ri murk  ibb! 
well  io  tbe  neighbourhood,  mentioned  by  Pimy  (/fu/.  Nat., 
ii,  c  I03)»  the  water  of  which  always  retains  tho  same  level, 
wbatavte  nunntUjr  is  drawn  from  it.  Some  Greek,  or  Epi- 
rote  colonies  are  leattered  about  the  province:  tbe  principal 
villages  inhabited  by  them  aro  S.  Marzano,  Martana.  and 
(  abmera.  They  still  speak  a  corrupt  Greek,  and  retain 
l^'^UIl;^  liiiiy  of  ibcir  national  drcs-<.  Many  of  tlie  '  iii:i^-iit;c,' 
or  farm  houses,  ui  tins  t  art  of  the  couiilry  a'  e  biiill  U»iU 
forts,  and  oc(-iipy  a  con-rlerable  extent  ol'  f;rour.d,  ui  which 
the  country-people,  in  the  caM;  of  a  landing  buing  iimde  by 
the  Turkish  corsairs,  to  which  they  were  exposed  for  sume 
centuries,  or  of  iucursioui  of  inland  bnndiiti,  could  take 
fafilfp  with  then  cattls  and  valuable  eiTccts.    A  wall,  high 
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of  which  the  dweiling-bouso  is  built,  containmg  two  or 
threo  habitable  rooms  and  sometimes  a  chapel;  the  grana- 
ries, stables,  and  outhouses  are  on  the  other  side,  auid  in 
the  middle  of  the  i  nclosure  is  a  round  or  square  tower  two 
stories  high,  standing  quite  alone.  Ihe  ascent  to  the  Siat 
story  ia  either  bjr  stone  steps  inserted  Ai  the  tower  or  by  n 
moveable  ladder. 

This  remote  worlnee  waa;  in  ttie  year  1818,  aAer  the 
restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  scene  of  a  singular 
warfare  between  tho  royal  troops  and  a  cuusulerabk  body  of 
partisans  belonging  to  tlie  secret  political  as-sociations  of 
that  period  \vhi>  called  themselves  '  European  Patriots,' 
'  Der,si,' •  (  arbonar),'  N.e.  'J  iie  armed  partisans  Were  led 
by  a  priest  named  Ciro  Anniidii.inco,  \Tho  had  boon  formerly 
m  the  pri-on  of  Lecce  for  i-.>inn)Uting  several  murders,  but 
had  contrived  to  escape.  ThcM:  outlaws  assumed  the  name 
of  the  'Salcniine  Republic,'  and  issued  proclamations  threat- 
ening with  death  those  who  should  rense  them  asaistanoe. 
They  had  %  btaok  itandard  with  tbe  cap  of  liberty  on  a 
skuU  between  two  nee,  and  other  ^mbols  of  a  like  charac- 
ter. After  ^ey  liad  oommttted  many  excesses  and  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  f  .r  nearly  two  years.  King 
Ferdinand  sent  against  them  (ieneral  I  hun^h,  with  a  body 
of  I'JOO  soldiers  and  full  po'.vers.  A ficr  some  fighting,  Cirt) 
Atjuiciiianwi  was  surrounded  and  tukt;n  in  the  massoria  of 
Scaserba,  ten  mites  i'roni  FraivcaMlla.  He  was  tried  belbre 
a  court-martial,  condemned,  and  executed  in  February, 
1818,  with  aboA'e  100  followers.  A  curious  account  of  the 
whole  business  is  given  in  the  'Memoirs  uf  the  Secret  So* 
cieties  of  the  South  of  Italy,'  London,  I8'J1,  tmoslated 
ftom  the  French  MS.,  whioh  was  said  to  have  biaen  written 
by  Bartholdy,  who  was  at  one  time  Prussian  diplomatie 
agent  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

The  peninsula  of  Otranto  was  antfentty  edled  by  various 
names:  lapygia,  Mos^apia,  Calabria,  and  the  country  ff  tlie 
Salentinl.  The  antient  lapyqians  or  Messapians  were  pro- 
bably l  ativf  tribes  of  ilie  great  O-^caii  family  [Apvli.'v]; 
they  were  looked  upon  a*  barbarians  by  the  (Jn^eks,  who 
had  formed  seltlemenis  up  lU  t!u  .r  coasts.  Tbij<  >dide.s  (  \n. 
57),  in  the  muster  of  the  Athenian  forces  beibre  bytucuse, 
name.-  the  lapygians  as  auxdiary  barbarians,  'llicy  were 
of\vn  ot  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Tarentum,  whom  thev  de- 
feated with  great  loss  about  tbe  year  of  Rome 'J SI  (liero- 
dotus,  vii.  17U  ;  and  Diudorus,  xi.  52);  but  they  wereatter^ 
wards  repeatedly  defeated  by  Archylas.  Thcnsmeof  lapygia 
was  given  by  tbe  Greeks  to  the  wiiole  of  Apulia  ee  ftr  north 
as  Mount  Gsrganus.  The  Romans  divided  the  lame  antient 
tract  between  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  coins  found  at 
Acereiiza,  Oria,  and  other  places  in  this  region  bear  Oscan 
characters.  Horace  calls  the  people  of  Camisiam'  bilm- 
i;ues,'  because  they  spoke  Greek  besides  their  naiivi'  taiij'ue; 
and  the  vulj^ar  hui-uageof  Kudia-,  the  birth-place  ul  the 
poet  Knniui>,  was  hive  wise  a  di!vle<?t  of  the  Osii-an.  (Gellius, 
xvii.  17.)  Further  particular^  conceriniici;  the  antient  bis* 
tury  of  lhi«  country  are  given  under  Tailinto. 
OITAJ  A'NO.  (Naples.  PnovtMCB  or.] 
OTTAWA.  [Canada.] 

OTTER.  The  Otters  (Lxdra.  Linn.)  form  a  natnral 
granp  of  carnivorous  animals  whose  habits  sre  aquatic  and 
whose  Ibod  is  llah.  Tbey  ooiuist  of  two  forms  nearly  alKed: 

the  flr^it,  including  the  Hiver  Otters,  Lutraet  filorr;  the 
sccuud.  tbo  Sea  Oiicr,  EtUiydra  of  Fleuiiii;. 

OsOANIZATlOir. 

Skfleton;  Skull.— In  thcQttLis  the  ^uburbiuil  hole  is 
hirjrer  than  it  is  in  the  bad!»cr*,  the  gr;s(lll^.  aiul  the  martens, 
alui  jst  as  large,  indeed,  as  it  is  m  the  rudents  ;  then-  innzile  is 
shorter  and  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  cranium  between  and 
behind  the  orbits  luoie  compact;  their  tympanic  cavities 
are  less  convex;  ttieir  entire  cranium  more  depre^ed,  and 
its  base  wider  and  flatter.  Tbe  lachrymal  bone  is  entirety 
within  the  orbit,  and  its  aperture  is  above  the  intertorsub* 
orbital  hole.  The  circular  aperture  is  blended  externally 
wilh  Ihe  spfaeno^irbiuil  hole,  but  internally  it  is  separated 
by  a  oonndarable  interval  fiom  it  by  a  bony  plate.  Tbe 
internal  pterygoid  process  is  soldcriHl.  The  whole  skull 
has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  that  of  the  seal  (Flioea 
vitulinu);  and  .'a  tel.itiuuship  is  to  be  traced  in  the  short 
muzzle,  the  coiapressian  of  the  interorbital  region  (  winch 
is  cariicd  still  farther  in  the  seal),  tho  width  and  tlalne^,s  of 
the  cranium,  and  the  flatness  and  enlargemeut  of  the  whole 
inferior  rc^^ion,  with  the  e.vccption  of  the  tympanio  eftViHiSib 

vhick  in  tine  seal  as«  Ittrge  aa4  convex. 
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In  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  there  is  nothing  to 
justiQr  a  datulfld  deMtiption,  tbe  Tarntiont  being  tuch  as 
ini^t  te  mpeetsd  to  loit  Um  hsbiti  of  ul  aquktic  c»mi- 
ymm,  hairy  qndnmd.   Hmu^  tlM  artioiilaiiM  of  tin 


limb*  adniff  of  nwh  ftaedoin  of  motion,  that  the  animal 

turn  them  in  almost  any  direction,  anrl  brii  i:  thsm  with 
ease  on  a  line  with  the  body,  so  as  to  act  like 


Kkelrtoo  of  Bnropcju  BiTer  0«»r,  I,atrn  vnlffirU. 


Dige$tne  Organt- — The  teeth  of  the  Otters  are  sharp 
•nd  ttvong,  and  Um  tuberdes  of  the  molars  rery  pointed,  a 
nodifieation  neeawary  to  aaeure  the  prehension  and  specdy 
deatruotUm  af  lliair  agile  and  slippery  ptey.  In  the  length 
of  the  imwtiiiaa  ttan  ia  ftdilKwence  between  tbe  Common 
Otter  and  tin  Sea  Otter;  tbe  htler,  like  the  S^a/,  has  very 
long  inteatinas.  Sir  Everard  Home  give»  ihc  lcnu''h  of  the 
tntCsHneS  of  the  Sea  Otter  as  twelve  limes  thai  ot  the  ani- 
mal ;  but  those  of  the  Uummon  Otter  as  only  three  times  and 
n  fiuurler  the  letiffth  of  the  aiiitral.  (Phil.  Trans.)  Professor 
O.M'ii  li;ia('ver  iiif  iriiis  us  that  in  a  I'emiile  common  ottor 
dissected  by  hini,  the  mtiiitipes  were  S  feet  6  mches,  the  body 
from  noso  to  vent  biini,'  1  foot  5  inches;  and  wa  aboold 
expect,  physiologically,  to  And  longer  intestines  in  a  common 
otter  than  in  one  of  the  land  Fer<e. 

Urittttry  ond  Gemlal  Orgaiu.—Ttm  kidney  is  lobalated 
oreonsrlomantadtOnnaiatiiifc  in  ftwt.  of  an  aggtegation  of 
small  1udnay%  aonnaatod  ^  oaUular  substance ;  but  these 
amall  kidneya  are  nM  ao  nnmeroiu  as  in  the  seal  and  por- 
poise. (Home  on  the  'Sea  Otter,"  Phil.  Tnin^.)  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (i'bysiolagical 


TMhalOUet.  (F.  Curia.) 


Series,  No.  2619)  is  a  preparation  exhibiting  the  testes 
penis,  anus,  and  anal  glands  of  the  Common  Otter. 

Nervoui  Sgttem  and  Senses.—Txiie.  smell,  and  bearing 
appear  to  be  wall  de?alot>ed.  Sight  remarkably  quiek, 
l  oueh  modante^  oxoept  about  the  mustle,  Upay  and  wkia* 
kers.  where  it  appears  to  be  aeute. 

(ienerir  Charnctrr.  [Littra.] — Head  compressed ;  eyet 
rather  lori;e  ;  earn  very  slunt ;  fc/iishrr.i  very  stiff;  tongue 
rather  rouj^'h;  ln/'lif  vi  i y  much  lengthened;  Ir^^s  short; 
the/ee<  with  Ovc  toes  and  nebbed;  tail  long,  stout.  Hot- 
tenad  botiiontaUy,  and  covend  with  abort  hair. 

Denial  Formvlat— looison^;  eaninea  r— -!;  noiais 


EmtonAN  Ijotub. 

Examplaw— £iilr«  mifgarit,  Brxleb.    Ifyttela  iMtre, 

Linn. 

Dearrry.lA'.n.—W  ciA  and  nose  broad  and  flat,  neek  tludc, 
body  elongated.  Tad  broad  at  the  base^  conptaiaad  hoiu 
loalatly,  and  tapenng  to  a  point. 

Tbe  ma,  whieh  an  not  larga^  ai«  placed  eomparatirely 
near  to  the  nose;  theaan  avavMj  abort  and  the  auditory 
opi  iiiri;;  rather  narrow.  The  mouth  is  small  and  the  lips 
arc  capable  of  being  firmly  closed  together.  Tiw  whiskers 
arc  very  Ions;,  (he  lei^js  very  short,  strong,  slout,  and  muscu- 
lar. The  five  toed  feet  are  furnished  with  strong  broad 
Webs,  like  those  of  water-fowl  which  have  these  accessories 
best  developed.  Hence  Somcrville  terms  tbo  Otter  '  goose- 
footed.' 

Co/bur.— Brown  (deepeat  on  the  upper  VartaX  with  the 
exception  of  two  small  patehaa  of  vUto  on  the  lipOi  one  on 
each  aide  of  tbo  noae. 
A'x«.— Thia  sMciea  miao  noeh  in  aiie.  The  length  of 

one  sent  to  Mr.  Hell  from  Snthorlandshire  was  two  feet  one 
inch  and  six  lines.  Mr.  Maegillivmy  notes  the  lenpth  of 
two  males;  one  measured  -12  iuclu*.  niul  ibe  ulln  r  ;7s 
inches.  Ry  the  same  author,  llu:  length  df  a  female  s< 
piveii  at  'U*  inches.  These  measurements  ari:  Ihiin  the  nose 
li>  the  point  of  the  tail.  Mr.  Hrll  vlutes  that  tho  usual 
weifiit  uf  a  fine  male  l^iqlish  Oiler  i<  from  20  to  24  jwunds, 
and  that  of  the  fetuale  about  4  ]M>unds  less;  adding  however 
that  Pennant  recortls  one  found,  in  1794,  in  the  river  Len 
between  Stratford  and  Ware  that  weighed  40  pounds. 

This,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  ia  the  Ivvtfii  (Enbydria) 
of  Ariatela  and  the  Oreaka.  and  tho  Xulro  of  the  antient 
Italiana.  It  fa  the  LodfCL,  Lwlria,  and  Lonfra  of  tbe  mo- 
dcrn  Italians  ;  AWn'a  and  Lutra  of  the  Spanish  ;  Loutre 
of  the  French;  Otter  and  Fisch  Otter  of  tbe  Germans; 
Otter  of  the  Dutch;  Utt^'r  of  the  Swedes;  Dilder  uf  tho 
Danes;  Diifi^i  of  the  Welsh;  liulgair,  Cu-donn  (Brown 
Dog),  and  ^^/«WA of  tho Northern CMta;  andOKMrof  tho 
modern  Rritish. 

Habits,  Food,  Peftrodurtion,  <$-c.—Tho  natural  food  of  tho 
Common  Otter  is  hsh,  for  the  cliace  and  eapturo  of  which 
its  whole  frame  i>  be  a  utlAlUy  adapted.  How  silently  is  the 
water  entered!  The  eyea  are  lo  placed  that  whether  tho 
animal  ia  swimming  below  ila  prey,  bdund  it,  above  it, 
or  besido  it,  their  aitoation,  or,  at  most,  the  leaat  motion 
of  tho  head  and  neck,  brings  it  within  the  sphere  of  tbe 
"  pturaaer's  vision.  The  whole  rratni^\Mirk  uf  the  animal, 
its  short  fill  like  legs,  oaiy  feet,  uiul  ruiiilcr  of  a  tail, 
enable  it  to  make  the  swiftest  turns,  nay,  almost  bounds 
iu  the  water,  according  as  the  rapidity  of  its  agile  pre/ 
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MHiands  a  sndikn  downward  dire,  an  upward  spring,  or 
•  sidetnnp.    The  «hort  fur.  whicb  ic  ctoM  an4  flna^luiep* 
the  body  at  a  proper  tetnperature,  and  tlia  longer  ana  enter 
haim  dirL-rto<l  barkwanls  enable  it  to  glide  tliruiigli  the 
Water,  when  propelled  horiZDiitally  l>y  its  webbed  feel  benealh 
the  siirf.iro.  nui>^'k-^>ly        sI'l'imIiIv.    H;isv  ami  elpg'tii  in 
its  motions,  iheie  iuc  lew  dI.jitMs  more  Attnicti^e  in  iiuTiii- 
RCiies  than  the  pond,  c^iKcially  il'  u  be  kept  tlfnii  in-A 
supplied  with  clear  \^aler,  wiierein  the  Otter  is  been  to 
hunt  im  living;  V^^Y-    When  il  has  seized  a  smnll  fish,  it 
iUBtantly  leaves  the  water  and  devoiii-s  it.  beginning  with 
the  bead.  whiUt  the  body  is  held  between  the  fure-paw<<. 
Larger  fish  aro  held  down  by  the  paws,  and  thetaeadand  tail 
are  often  left  uncaicn.   The  havoc  roade  by  tbase  animals 
in  the  riven  and  ponds  is  great ;  for  tbev  will  go  on  kill- 
ing, and  eat  bnt  a  email  portion  of  eaeh  flsh,  if  it  be  large, 
when  they  find  plenty  of  prey.  When  fi&h  is  M<aroe  and  it  is 
proised  by  hunger,  Mr.  Bell  states  that  the  Otter  has  been 
known  to  resort  far  inland,  to  tlic  iii-ighbuurhood  of  the 
farm  y.ufl.  and  altark  lambs,  surkiii<;  p'gs.  and  poultry,  i 
Mr.  MaftjiUivray  tells  us,  also,  ilmt  it  iius  bcou  knu^n  in 
attack  yiiLin?  domestic  animaU,  and  ll-.c  Initer  zoolDj^ist  j 
fjirul  tlie  il.iniaoli  uf  one,  wliirli  «a;  ki.lc'!l  m  .luiio,  tilled 
wiih  a  curious  roHcction  of  larvic  and  eartli-wonus.  Tiie 
period  of  gestation  is  said  to  be  nine  weeks,  and  the  number 
of  }-outi((  produced  Taries  from  three  to  five,  llie  Odor's 
piacM  of  refuge  near  rWeta  and  lakes  ore  beneath  the  reots 
of  trees  or  in  boles. 

Bnt  it  most  not  be  supposed  tliat  tbe  Common  Otter  is. 
as  it  has  been  asserted,  confined  to  (be  frcsli -waters.  Tboy 
are  known  to  (Sequent  the  tea  in  tbe  north  of  Scotland  and 
lo  hunt  f.ir  out.  In  the  south  of  KuLrland  ■  i  a  Ih  tin- 
Otier  will  go  a  iml»3  iVom  the  short;  in  tliu  suni;iii.  i  ind  go  xl 
weather  after  its  prey,  aocorJing  to  Mr.  Couch  On  the 
soa-shor«.  rocky  coves  ww'w  sratlercd  blocks,  hfjliows,  np  i 
cavities  under  large  ittones,  nr*-  iU  linuuis.  Thesn  muriiio 
rnmmon  otteri  must  not  be  cuitfounded  with  the  Sea  Otter 
{Enkt/dra). 

That  the  Common  Otter  i«  capable  of  domestication  and 
attachment  wo  have  uui;  1>>  lestimony.  Albcrtus  Magnus, 
Aldrovandus,  Ge&ncr,  and  others  atleat  tliia.  Svery  aneler 
will  iwaemlMr  tbe  pasoage  in  Walton,  when  mod  Mr. 
PkeaUMT  b  a»cio«a  to  poaieaa  hims^r  of  ana  af  the  younc 
otters  which  tbe  hnntsmnn,  after  the  death  of  the '  biten 
otter,'  bad  found.  '  Iy>ak  you,*  says  the  linntsman,  '  here- 
about it  was  she  kcnnelkd  :  look  you.  here  it  was  indeed, 
liir  lii-ri!'*  her  young  one*,  no  less  tliati  livt- ;  come,  lot's  kill 
tliuia  all'  ■  No,'  exclaims  Pisraior,  '  I  prny.  Sir,  savi? 
mo  one,  and  I'll  try  if  I  can  niukf  her  tanu-.  I  know  an 
ingenious  gentleman  in  Lvic«istert»)iire,  Mr.  Nich.  Soagrave, 
has  done;  who  hath  not  only  made  her  tame,  but  to  catch 
iiiih,  and  do  many  other  things  at  pleasure.'  Buflbn,  wlio 
could  be  as  hard  of  belief  in  some  points  as  lie  was  crodu- 
1)119  in  others,  disbelicven  the  Otter's  capability  for  domesti- 
cation. The  testimony  above  noticed  has  been  coiifirraed 
by  a  cloud  of  noilern  witnesses.  Goldsmith  mentions  an 
otter  whieh  went  into  a  gentleman's  ^onA  at  tlie  word  of 
eommand,  drove  the  fish  up  into  a  corner,  and  batriag 
Rcixed  on  tbe  largest,  brought  it  out  of  tbe  water  to  its 
master.  Daniel,  B4;wick,  Shaw,  n  roid  instances  of  Iho 
aniioal's  docility  in  this  way,  Mr.  ni;ll  and  Mr.  Macgilli- 
vra\  biiili  corrohiiratt!  the  fact.  Tho  latter  has  collected  the 
fokiowit\g  anerd  Ill's.  '  Mr.  M'Diarmid.  in  his  amusing 
"  Skctclio.'i  fri)in  Nature,"  eivt's  an  account  uf  si-vcral  do- 
mesttcaled  otter*,  one  of  nhicli,  belonging  to  a  poctr  widow, 
wblMl  led  forth,  plunged  into  ilu-  Urr  or  the  ncighlwuriiig 
burns,  end  brought  out  all  the  fish  it  could  find.  Ano- 
ther, kept  at  Corsbie  House,  Wiirionshire.  evinced  a  great 
fondness  for  noseberriaSi  fondlM  about  her  keeper's  fc«t 
like  a  pup  or  Kitten,  and  asen  seemed  inclined  to  salute  her 
cheek,  when  permitted  to  carry  her  freedons  so  fer.  A 
third,  belonging  to  Mr.  Monteitb  of  Cantaira.  was  also  very 
1:uni'.  and  though  he  frequently  stole  away  at  night  lo  fish 
by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  and  associate  with  bis  kindred 
by  the  river  side,  bis  master,  of  roursc,  was  loo  [^encrous  to 
find  any  fault  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  spending  bis  even- 
ing hours.  In  tho  mornitij;  he  was  ahvnys  at  bis  ix^t  in  the 
kennel,  and  no  animal  understood  belter  ihcseeret  of  keep- 
ing his  owu  Side  of  the  lluu^e.  Indeed  his  piignnoily  in  this 
raapect  gave  him  a  great  lift  in  the  favour  of  the  game- 
keeper, who  talked  of  bis  feats  wherever  be  went,  and 
•vowed  besides,  that  if  the  best  cur  that  ever  ran  '*  only 
to  girn"  at  his  protmtCb  be  woold  i«0a  **  siak*  his  I 
P.  O,  Ko.  1M7. 


teotii  maat  throoirh  bim."  1V>  mankind  ho«eT«r  he  was 
mneb  more  rivil,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  gently  lifted  by 
tbe  tail,  though  he  objected  to  any  interfcrctire  with  his 

Rliinit,  wliu  h  IS  pridialiU'  with  I'.ini  tlic  m';i|  of  honour.' 
They  are  Iwvvcvcr  daiiyeums  pets  ;  fur,  if  offended,  ihey 
w'dl  bile  gricvou*ly. 

I'lilit]/  fo  Man. — Tlic  cftjuu-iiy  of  the  Otter  fardi>mf^tifa- 
ti'in  lipiiif:  proved,  there  is  no  doubt  tl.  ii  il.e  .ininial  injijiit 
ba  truined  u>  catch  fish  or  as<<ist  in  fishing.  For  this  pur- 
poM>  Mr.  Bell  litatcs  that  Iho  fulluwmg  method  baa  been 
lecommeiidud  — thcv  should  be  procured  as  young  as  pon- 
siUle,  and  bo  first  fed  with  small  fish  oiid  water.  Tiu-n 
bread  and  milk  is  to  be  alternated  with  the  fisll,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  former  gnulually  increased  till  Ibey  are 
led  to  live  entirely  on  liread  and  millc.  They  are  then  taught 
to  Ibtch  and  earry,  as  dogs  are  traiiied.  and  when  they  are 
brought  to  do  this  well,  a  leather  ilsh  stuflcd  with  uoul  is 
employed  as  the  thing  to  be  fetched.  They  are  aflerwardis 
exercised  wilh  a  d.'arl  fish,  inn!  i  lia ' t i-i  d  if  llo  y  attempt  lo 
tenr  it.  Finullv  iLtv  ar«  sfiii  into  [h«  ivaler  uiicr  liviiitr 
f,»h. 

As  an  artieie  of  food,  Ihongh  th»»  rt««th  i*  mnk  and  fishv. 
the  o:kr  was  not  rejected  by  ibo  R jinaii  Caihidics.  Their 
church  permitted  it  to  be  eaten  on  maigre  days;  and  Pen- 
nant »aw  one  in  the  kii<-hen  of  llic  Carthuisians  near  Dijon, 
under  pieparntiun  for  the  dinner  uf  the  religious  of  thai 
rigid  order,  who,  by  their  rules,  arc  prohilnlod  during  their 
whole  lives  flom  ealing  llesb.  Mr.  Macgiliivrav  states  that  be 
knew  a  man  in  Harris  who  pnieorod  a  eoDsiierabla  number 
every  ^  ear,  when  the  akins  were  tnoio  in  nquesl  tlian  now, 
and  wiio  generally  cooked  the  (lesb,  of  which  Mr.  Mactril1i« 
vray  once  p.n  iook  wilh  the  family.  It  was  '  dark-coloured, 
rank,  sapid  enou^'li,  but  not  agreeably  »o ;'  and  under  tho 
ikiii.was  a  la-.er  of  f;t,  as  in  tho  ^ral-,  whicii  ini^ht.ho 
adds.  r<'nder  it  phasant  f'j"d  to  a  ( I icliiI  in  Icr  ur  sl,u  \  ing 
llebndian. 

Varieties. — Befi>ic  wo  refer  lo  the  uadoubicd  varjciii'S  of 
this  species,  it  is  necessary  to  nolire  an  hinh  Otter,  which 
Mr.  Ogilby  has  elevated  to  the  nink  of  a  species,  under  the 
name  of  LiUra  Itoensiit,  on  account  of  the  inicnsity  of  its 
oolouring,  which  approaches  nearlv  to  black  both  on  the 
upper  and  under  surface;  of  the  less  extent  of  the  pa)o 
eolottr  beneath  the  throat,  a«  compared  with  the  Enjpish 
Xfrtni  wlffttrist  and  of  some  dilfennce  of  tbe  ears,  mSk  in 
the  proportions  of  other  parts.  Tlie  marine  babila  of  tbe 
animal,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  hollows  and  caverns 
formed  by  scattered  liiasses  of  the  basaltic  cohiiniis  uf  ilie 
east  coa«t  of  Anii  iin,  v>  here  a  price  is  set  u]»on  lU  lu  ur]  m 
coiise(in''n''e  of  ils  lU'.struction  of  il.e  s.ili.i.ni,  stren'^tln/n 
Mr.  Ogilby  ill  tl'.is  opinion,  from  nlueh  Mr.  l!ell  liifTers,  ob- 
serving that  Mr.  Of^ilby  stales  tliai  li>:  lia  1  not  bad  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  il  wiih  tho  Cnmmnn  (Jll'^r,  that 
ho  (Mr.  Hell) does  nut  find  in  the  siiified  specimen  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  OgiUiy  charactens  sufficiently  distinct  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  more  than  a  very  dark  and  handsome 
variety,  and  that  two  skins  of  Zetland  otters  (which  are 
equally  marine  in  their  habits)  presented  to  him  (Mr.  Ktill) 
are  almoat  aa  dark-coloured;  Mr.  Bell  adds  that  these 
skins  are  larger  tbao  those  nsnally  foutid  in  England ;  and 
that  the  Atr  b  iMorly  aa  fine  as  those  imported  frooi 
America. 

The  variily  spotted  wilh  white  is  suppopod  to  he  the 
'  King  of  tbe  Otters'  of  the  Scotch  vulgui,  who  hold  that  it 
bears  a  sort  of  c'aanned  life,  in  so  far  that  its  dcaih  is  never 
unaccompanied  by  the  death  of  a  man  or  some  other  living 
creature.  The  sliin  is  considered  precious  ns  nn  aniidoto 
against  infection,  wounds,  an<l  the  dangers  of  tho  sea.  One 
of  these  spotted  otters  is  in  ilie  museum  at  Paris,  ncarwhich 
place  it  was  found.  Mr.  Macgillivray  says  that  he  has 
neard  of  white  otters,  but  had  never  seen  an  albino. 

Cilia«e.— In  the  oldier  annals  of  sporting  in  this  countnr, 
otter-hunting  hotda  no  inconsiderable  place.  Somerville 
describes  it  at  sooe  length  and  With  much  unction  in  hi.« 
fourth  book  (Chae*)  towetds  the  end.  It  i»  now  fsst  dying 
away  ;  but  is  still  kept  up  in  s<ime  places,  as  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  Tlie  pretty  vicnelte  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Bell's 
inieresMiig  liistorv  of  ibe  OlU■r^  w  as  taken  us  i  lie  of  the  me- 
moranda i  f  a  day's  sp  n  t  in  Glanuir'^aiishiie  r.ot  long  ago. 
Mr.  Macgiliivrav':  nifoims  ns  Ibat  Mr.  Jv  inaic  bunied  ihu 
Dumfiiesshire  rivers  in  1833,  1634,  6Jid  1633,  ami  that 

•  8m  noMraiUh, 


•vowed  l>esl^e^  mat  it  me  oesi  cur  mat  avar  ran   onir     x  '  iiMAQm^intWV^- 
iMUTvd  to  girn"  at  his  protegC^  be  would  aedo  **  nak*  his  i   { •  |t«iratlMri  IjC>rF.^MManlla.*     vlU  im 

P.  d.  No.  ia*7.  Vol.  X>  "  — 
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Lord  John  Scott  kcops  a  pack  of  (itlcr-liouiids  for  llic 
ill-.'ams  iif  Rii\;linruli>iliue. 

(Jeo^rtiphii  iil  i>i*/ri6w/»ort.  — Europe  gcnerallj^. 


AauTto  LvfiuB. 

Exatnplc.  T.atra  Xaii: 

Descri],lifn.~V\xT  deep  rlicstnut,  lightest  on  the  sides; 
lower  iiurt  of  tho  neck  and  checks,  as  well  as  the  throat, 
redJuh  bright  browns  above  tbo  cjc  a  ruddy  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish-while spot 

Thi»  is  the  Nir-na^t  of  the  people  of  Pondichery.  and  is 
probably  the  specie*  seen  by  Bishop  Heber,  who  passed  a 
WW  of  niiM  or  tea  lam  and  very  beautiful  otters,  tethered 
with  sm«  caUara  and  »ng  strings  to  bamboo  stakes  on  the 
banka  of  the  Matta  Colly.  •  Some  were  swimming  about 
•t  the  fbU  extent  of  tlieir  atrinf,'s,  or  lyin<,'  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  water ;  others  were  lotliiig  tlicniiBlvcs  in  the  stui 
on  the  sandy  bunk,  uttering  a  bhrill  whissliiiK  noise  as  if  in 
jihiy.  1  was  tolil  tljat  moat  of  the  fishcimcn  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood kept  one  or  more  of  these  animals,  who  were 
almost  as  tame  a-i  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing;  some 
times  driving  the  shoul*  into  the  nets,  sometimes  bringing 
out  the  larger  fish  with  their  teeth.'  Another  proof,  if  any 
wore  wanting,  of  the  feasubility  of  taxniog  thmo  ■"imai*  ana 
MMlitring  them  useful  to  man. 

Oc^Tiq9Atea^i>j«<n£it<fVM«.<->Eaat  Indies.  N.B.  Colonel 
Bvkaa  notoa.  in  his  list  of  UammaHa  obtained  in  Dukhun 
Cpaeean),  '  Lutra  Nair,  F.  Cuv ,  Jii/,l  M.u  iur  or  ll'ater- 
Chfof  the  Mahrattas.  Tho  Otter  of  Dukhun  <li!r.  i-s  onlv 
fi-om  the  Nair  in  wanting  the  white  spots  over  tliu  i  yes.  in 
having  a  white  upper  lip,  and  in  beinK  somewhat  iaiaer.' 
iZool.  Pne^  1810-31,)  * 

AfBICAV  I.L'TItB. 

Exaro]>le,  Lulra'Capeiisis  (genus  iloitt«  of  Lesson). 

Detenplion.—Vur  soH,  full,  and  thiek.  ebostnut  brown, 
deepest  on  tho  rump,  limbs,  and  tail,  brightor  on  the  aides, 
tnd  bfowntsh-grey  upon  the  head;  under  fmrt  of  the  body 
wbilft  Length  two  imt  ten  iadioi  ttwa  the  miuxle  to  the 
tall,  which  is  one  foot  eight  inehea. 

OAMrrafiOMt.— M.  Lesaon  allows  that  this  8pc<iieg,  which 
lie  his  elerated  to  tho  rank  of  a  genti-s  possesses  the  same 
general  chararlers  as  tho  Lutra>.  such  as  tho  dentary 
system  and  form  of  the  body;  and  makes  the  dilTerenc'e 
bolcly  consist  in  t!ic  form  of  the  feet  and  toos,  which  he 
says  are  li.udly  joined  by  a  membrane,  lie  .slates  that  the 
second  toe  Would  seem  ciinjoined  to  the  third  throughout 
It*  first  ariiculution.  Tho»e  Iwcs  arc  both  more  elongated 
than  i!iL'  succeeding  ones. and  all  the  toos  are  without  claws, 
or  rather,  a  vestige  of  n  rudimentary  nail  is  only  ohaervod  on 
tlw  aeeond  and  third  toes  of  the  poatorior  foot.  He  records 
the  medea  as  Aonifx  DetakmUi,  Lutra  inunguis  of  G.  Cuv. 
and  F.  Cu»..  Diet.  Sc.  iWnf.  Bat  C«»ler,  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  •  Rignc  Animal,'  writing  on  the  Cape  Otter  (Luira 
Cofensit,  Fr.  Cuv.),  remarks  that  the  \vhi;i-  of  the  throat, 
tbo  sides  of  the  head,  and  (.f  ihe  neck  i*  more  pure  than 
that  of  the  Javanese  Simun;^  { Lulru  Leplonyr,  IIor>f.),  and 
that  there  is  some  of  this  colour  at  the  end  of  the  nose  ;  but, 
he  adds,  what  moit  disimguiidiKs  it  is  that  (at  a  certain 
ago  at  Icasi)  it  has  no  nails,  a  character  on  which  ILLnson 
established  his  genua  Aonyx,    Nemthftloi^,  •ootinnM 


Cuvier  in  concluKion.  young  individuals  have  been  brought 
from  the  Cape  which  have  nails, and  it  remaina  to  bo  {irovod 
whether  these  arc  of  tho  same  species. 

Lorulity,  Habitt,  Food,  ^-c— This  hpccics  haunts  the  salt 
poola  of  iho  aearabona  of  tho  Cape,  and  livea  on  fish  and 
oniataMUS. 

AlCKUOAK  LUTRJB. 

Examples,  Luira  CanadenM  and  Lutra  SrtuiUituit^ 

Lutra  Conadentt'g,  Sabine. 

Deicriptictn.—  Ywv  above  and  below  shining  brown,  and 
much  rest-mbling  that  of  the  beaver.  Sixc  much  larger 
than  that  of  tho  Kuropean  Otter,  Ltitra  vuls;ant.  Length 
from  nose  to  tip  of  tail  (w  hich  is  eighteen  inches)  about  five 

feet. 

This  is  the  Lnutrf  de  Canada  of  Buffon,  Land  Otter  of 
Warden,  Common  Otter  of  Pennant  {Arct.  Zoul.) ;  Luira 
Brtutliensit  of  Harlan ;  tho  AfMriean  Otter  of  Godman ; 
Neekeek  of  the  Cm  Indluu;  and  Ciqmeea  of  the  inhabit* 
aouofNootk*. 

^  Dr.  Riehardaon,  who  gfves  these  synonyms,  stales  sur- 
dnetly  the  various  opinions  of  authors  as  1 1  tl.is  s;  i  t<  s, 
and  concludes  by  following  Mr.  Sabine's  ujniuun  that  u  is 
peculiar  to  the  northern  districts  of  Anicnca. 

Habits.  Forid,  dSi-c— In  it.s  habits  and  food  Dr.  Richard- 
son states  that  tho  Ouimla  otter  resembles  the  European 
species.  In  the  winter  hcason  it  frequents  rapids  and  falls 
fur  the  advantage  of  open  water ;  and  when  its  usual  haunts 
arc  frozen  over,  it  will  travel  to  a  great  distance  through 
tho  snow  in  search  of  a  rapid  that  has  resisted  tut 
frost.  When  fovB  and  pursued  by  the  hunters  aa  it  ia  on 
thc!>e  journeys,  it  thmmiitaelf  fbnruA  on  its  belly  and  alidoa 
through  the  mow  ftr  awwal  yards,  Isaving  noMv  Aimw 
behind  it.  This  morement  fa  described  by  the  Doctor  aa 
being  repeated  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  even  a  swift 
runner  on  snow-shoes  has  much  trouble  in  overtaking.'  it. 
It  also  doubles  on  its  track  with  much  cunnitia-,  and  dive* 
under  the  snow  to  elude  its  pursuers.  Wlien  closely  pressed, 
it  will  turn  and  defend  itself  olistin.iiely.  Wiun  Dr. 
Richardson's  party  were  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  the  spring 
of  )S26.  thci^e  otters  robbed  their  nets  which  had  been  set 
under  the  ice  a  few  yards  from  a  nieco  of  open  water.  Tliey 
^'c  tie  rail  V  carried  ulf  the  heads  of  the  Hab,  leaviDg  the  bo* 
dies  sticking  in  the  net. 

The  (bmale  brings  forth  one  littor  in  the  year,  consisting 
of  two  or  three. 

Geographical  Diifribution. — The  Mackenzie  and  other 
rivers  nearly  to  the  .\rctip  Sea;  iind  Dr.  I{icli.ir;l-nn  :i':i!s, 
timt  there  appears  tc  be  no  difTererKe  hetwi  en  itie  sKiiw 
<ili!aiiied  on  I  ic  chores  of  the  Pacific  and  those  in  the  nnu;li- 
bourhood  uf  Hudson's  Bay.    (  Fauna  linrf-alt- Amr t tcumt.) 

Vtility  to  .Ifaw.  — The  fur  is  valuable,  and  a  i  iuisiderable 
article  of  commerce;  it  varies  with  the  season.  In  summer 
tho  hair  is  vary  abort,  and  then  it  is  almost  black ;  in  win- 
tcr  it  becomes  a  rich  reddish  brown,  with  tho  exception  of 
the  greyish  spot  under  the  chin.  Tho  fbr  ia  nearly  as  fine 
as  beaver- wool,  but  not  ao  long,  and  eomoqnontly  ia  not  ao 
well  adapted  for  i^lt  Dr.  Riobardaoa  Mm  that  Mvn  or 
eight  thousand  are  annually  esportad  to  Mglandi 

ItUtra  Bratitiemit,  Ray. 

Description.— Vxir  short  and  elose.  of  a  hri^'ht  ruddv  .-tl- 
low  deepening  into  cl.csinut  towards  the  extn>miiy  of  liio 
limbs  and  tail ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  throat  pale  yel- 
low. Length,  male,  3  feet  OJ  inches;  tail,  which  is  veiy 
thick,  18  inches.  The  largest  female  possessed  by 
D'Azarn  was  34  inches  long  including  the  tail,  which  was  IS 
inclics.    Another  measured  36  inches,  12  for  the  tail. 

Oht. — M.  Lesson  states  that  this  is  the  onlv  otiar  which 
is  deprived  uf  the  glandular  annaratu.i  round  the  notirila. 

This  ia  the  £060  de  no  (RtTer  W<ri|)  of  the  eaknisla; 
but  D^Anm  observoa  that  it  ia  not  a  wolf,  but  an  otter, 
bebnginp^  to  the  same  fkmily  as  the  Europetin  speniM, 
from  which  it  differs;  and  he  accordingly  calls  it  yittiia. 
It  ia  tho  .\ru^/f!,!  Lutra  {Jha^lipnsit  fi.)  of  Cmelin. 

Ilitl/tlt,  Fund,  tifjirodw-tmn,  .^-r.— D'.\tara  says  tiiat  this 
species  lives  in  troops,  which  sometimes,  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  lift  their  heads  and  hark  like  d(;g»,  with 
a  hoarse  voice,  in  a  menacing  and  snapping  manner,  wii limit 
however  injuring  voyagers  or  swimmers.  P.ach  family 
seems  to  pcasesa  a  scpamie  domain.  It  spends  nearly  as 
much  time  in  tho  water  as  it  docs  upon  land,  whura  it  d«> 
vours  the  flsli  which  it  has  taken,  and  rears  its  young  in 
holM  whieh  it  oxemtM  In  the  banks.  The  aane  anihor 
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was  informed  bv  the  Payaguas  Indiani,  mIio  imil  con- 
tinually  up  ana  down  the  river,  and  are  bcitiT  «e- 
quaiiiuid  with  tbi«  animal  than  oiherx,  that  the  Temalo 
biiiigs  fuitb  two  at  a  birth,  covered  witb  hair,  and  that 
nwny  finnaks  bring  forth  and  rear  their  young  at  the  tame 
tioM  and  in  the  aaoM  plare.  thwr  usual  rcNort  throuirhout 
tba  7«ar.  The  notiona  of  tbii  otl«r  are  gonumll v  slow,  and 
itdngt,  as  it  were,  itn  belly  and  munl«  along  tba  ground: 
when  it  runs,  it  is  not  at  all  swift. 

D'Azara  further  siatc-iiliat  a  iu  ii;lil>our  of  purchased  J 
a  young  wbelp.  wliich  ui  si\  niniiilis  oi  l  was  .3  1  im  hei  Ion- 
It  was  permilli-d  lo  l  uii  1(k>su  abnui  iln'  IimUm',  ami  \v:;s  (Vii 
with  flsh,  llesh,  bread,  mandioca,  ami  oilier  toini.  but  ii  jire- 
forrcd  fi-,!).  It  would  walk  into  the  Ktreet  and  return,  kru-w  the 
]>tK>|)lu  of  tho  houno,  camo  when  called  by  name,  and  would 
follow  tlicm  like  a  dog.  but  its  short bga  soon  failed  it,  and 
ilioon  grew  weary.  It  would  amase  itself  with  don;s  and 
eata. aa  well  as  with  their  maatera;  but  it  was  a  lough  play- 
Mlow,  and  raqutrod.  to  bo  tnolod  eautioualy,  fu  it  bit 
•hurply.  It  iMVMT  boraod  powltiy  «r  any  otbor  animal, 
exoepUng  mekiog  nlfi,  wlilA  voro  not  nfe  within  ita 
reaeta,  and  it  would  navo  luUad  tlMn.  if  It  had  not  been 
prevented.  It  entered  all  tbo  rooMB  and  slept  always  below 
the  bed,  was  very  fle.inly,  and  always  visited  one  particular 
spot  for  the  (U'posii  iif  ii^  o\cri'iiu-iiis, 

lAKa]ity.  —  'l\\<'  lakes,  riverii,  and  rivuU't-5  of  Pnrn'.riiay, 
acoonluig  lo  l>  .Xziir.i,  who  at  first  stated  that  he  dir!  not 
believe  that  il  culercd  salt  water,  and  that  its  geographical 
range  did  not  extend  to  the  river  Plata;  but  in  his  French 
Abridgement  hu  states  that  the  specie*  is  found  in  that 
river. 

%*  From  M'Culloch  s  lista  it  appeaia  that  the  nuniber 
of  Otter-skins  exported  from  Quebec  in  ISOt  aiaoanied  to 
7230.  at  lA  per  akin,  in  1826  tbo  nuBben  w  Iom, 
1698  bovnig  ieen  exported  from  that  plaoo  in  ibot  y«ar.  In 
1839*  14,862  were  imported  into  Britain:  of  theae  39  came 
firem  Germany,  I3,i04  from  the  British  North  American 
Colonics,  17U7  from  the  United  Slates.  2  from  Riicno^s 
Ayrc's,  and  from  all  olhcr  places.  Tln-y  weie  aim  ist 
wiiully  re  ex|  oile(l  tii  Germany  and  ihe  NLiLiiimi  U.  Mr. 
Bell  bitttes  lhal  the  uuiiihiT  ot  Oiler-jkins  iiuporlcd  into 
this  country  in  l«:lu,  n.i.lli;  in  18.11,  494.uri7;  in 
183  >,  2-'-2,493;  and  in  Ih.'l.l.  only  -^3,889.  He  adds  that 
afler  Sepiember  1,  1833,  tho  duty  was  reiluretl  from 
each  to  U.  per  hundred,  since  which  be  beliavea  that  the 
iaporlotioB  baa  gradually  ii 


cbanetarof  tbo 


Dr.  Fleming  gim  tbo  following 
Soa^Otior  under  tbe  above  none.  Six  ni«MW«  abova^  sod 
lb«r  bolov.  lUl  muaib  aborler  thui  tbo  body.  No  anal 
aeont-baga. 

06#.— -In  Cook's  '  Voyage'  it  is  siatwl  that  a  yonnc  Sea- 
Ottor  was  brought  on  hoard  with  mx  I'tiirr  mcisors.  Stelier 
ainl  .*iu'ceL'.!iii_'  sii -Il-iiIliI i-»is  pive  lour  as  llie  imml)i.-r  in  the 
lower  jaw.  Di'.  Kicliard->ou  su^'gesls  that  iwu  of  ihe  lower 
ones  may  drop  out  before  the  animal  hecuines  adult. 

Dci>cn}ili')n.—  ¥\n  thick,  woolly,  and  vuiy  soli,  uith  tho 
addition  <if  u  few  bilky  hairs  of  a  lustrous  blark  ;  most  of 
tlio  upper  parts  are  ot  a  deep  velvetty  uaroon  brown,  and 
the  anterior  parts  silvery  grey.  Body  elongated;  tail  short 
and  stout ;  binder  feet  very  short. 

This  is  the  Sea-Bewer  of  Krasebenioikoff;  the  Sea- 
Otter  of  Cook.  Pennant.  Ifoaiao,  Meuiea,  and  Oodmao; 
tbe  Katan  ot  tba  Kamtobatdaleo ;  Miitl$la  iMtria  ot  Lin- 
nmua;  l4ttra  marina  at  Stelier,  Brxlebeu,  and  Harlan; 
I^utre  liu  Kamlchatka  of  the  French ;  Bnkydra  marina 
of  Fleming.    (Ru  li  url,  iii.) 

CaptainCook,  ill  his  lusi  voya^'o  (chapter  on  Kiiic  (ieurge's 
Sound,  Nootka)  ^ays, '  It  inis^ht  have  heen  .sullun  -.u  ;i)  have 
tnenii'Hii'd  ihac  tins  uiiim.il  (ihu  sea  uiter)  abounds  here,  as 
it  is  fully  desiTihed  in  dilTei  cut  books,  taken  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  tius'iiaii  arlventurer-i  in  their  expeditions  east- 
ward from  Kamtchatka.  if  there  lind  not  been  a  aOMdl  diF- 
fercnre  in  or.o  thai  wu  saw.  We  for  some  time  oaiot^ 
tamed  duubu  uliether  the  many  skins  lAieb  tbe  salivBt 
brought  really  b«lon|{cd  to  tbia  animal ;  ea  oar  only  inaaon 
for  beinit  of  that  opinioo  «Ba  Awndod  OD  the  ibe,  eolonr, 
and  SneooM  of  tbo  fur ;  tSI  n  ibert  vMlo  before  our  de- 
parture, when  a  whole  one.  that  had  been  just  killed,  was 

pur('has4'd  f.om  su  r.e  siiantjots  uha  came  lo  huiter  ;  and 
bf  ihis  Mr.  Webber  made  a  drawing.  It  was  railier  >oung, 
iraighiiiff  only  twentf-Ave  poanda;  of  •  •hiiiiByorgk«qr 


black  colour:  but  many  of  tbe  hairs  being  tipt  with  white, 
gara  it  a  )*reyiah  cant  at  flrst  aighl.  The  fuee.  tlinmt.  and 
breaf^t  were  of  a  fellow \A\  white  or  tery  liuht  biuun  mlour, 
which  in  many  of  the  skins  extended  the  wbolw  lergth  of 
the  belly.  It'  had  tix  cutting  teeth  in  each  Jawi  tun  of 
thote  'i/  tie  lateerjaw  being  verv  mnuttt  and  placed  with- 
out, at  tbe  base  of  the  two  mlddlo  enee.  In  tneae  eirenm^ 
stances  it  seems  to  disagree  with  those  found  by  the  Ru*« 
sian<i :  and  alMt  in  nut  having  the  outer  toes  of  the  hind 
feet  ^klltl  Il  liy  a  membrane.  There  seemed  als  i  to  he  a 
Krealer  \ ariety  in  llie  coliiurof  the  skins  lhaii  is  i^uMiiioiied 
liy  (he  dc>ri  ihers  of  l!ie  Russian  Si  ;i  Oilers.  Tln-e  rhnnces 
<il' roloii r  f't  rlainlv  lake  place  nt  the  <li!l'eren1  giadatiunsof 
life.  The  \ery  yi-'iui'^  ones  bad  lunuii  hair,  wbiib  was 
coarse,  \«rh  veiy  liilie  fur  underneath;  but  those  of  the 
aize  of  the  >  nine  animal  whi'  h  came  into  our  pos.sewion, 
and  juit  de-cnbed,  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  fub- 
Stanoe,  and  both  in  that  colour  and  siaie  the  Seu-Otiers 
■eem  tu  remain  till  they  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
Afler  that  thej  looe  the  bUiefc  eahmr,  end  amumo  a  deep 
blown  or  sooty  cohwur;  but  have  then  a  greeter  4|ttanti^af 
very  fine  fur,  and  sMurely  any  long  haita.  Others,  wnieb 
are  suspected  to  be  sliU  older,  were  of  a  chestnut  brown ; 
and  a  fe*  skins  .were  -een  that  bad  even  acquired  a  per- 
fectly yelluw  colour.  The  fur  of  these  aiiinials.  as  mentioned 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  is  certainly  softer  and  finer  than 
thai  olany  others  we  know  of;  and  therefore  the  disco\cry 
of  this  part  of  the  comment  of  North  America,  where  so 
valuable  an  article  of  commerdO  VUf  be  met  with,  canoot 
be  a  matter  of  indiflerence.* 

Hubtis.  Food.  Rejtnduetion,  ^-c.—Tho  aeopoller  baunia 
sea-washed  rocks,  lives  mostly  in  tho  water,  and  approxi- 
mates to  the  seals  more  than  to  the  otters  in  its  hahiis. 
Tbe  food  is  flsh.  The  female  bringa  forth  on  land,  and  not- 
wltbatanding  the  general  marine  habitaofihe animal,  it  baa 
been  ooeaaioually  seen  very  far  from  tbe  abore. 

Gengraphieat  Dtttributtnn. — Tho  North  Pacifie,  ftom 
Kntiiu  halkft  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  from 
Alaska  III  California  on  the  .American  cuast.  (  Rk  lianls<)n.) 

I'tiitlij  to  Man  — The  fur  was  eagerly  SdUght  afier.  and 
is  s  ilJ  puzed,  hut  not  so  highly  as  hjrmerly.  Coxecpiotes 
Pali;is  liir  llie  fart  thut  ihe  old  and  raiddle-B'^'eil  sea  olter 
skins  were  suld  ai  Ki.it  lita,  by  the  Uus-iaiis,  lo  the  Chinese, 
al  frcim  sO  Id  Ui(i  roubles  u  skin,  or  from  lii/.  to  •ivl.  each. 
Dr.  Ricbai^on  ob>ervc>  that  the  trade  was  furacooMder- 
able  period  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Russians,  who,  soon  after 
the  diMOVery  of  the  north-west  coast  of  i^merica  by  Beliring 
and  Tsdiiriliow,  nant  mercantile  exrediiiuns  there.  The 
paieaio  nbave  quoted  ftom  Cepiein  Cook'a  'Thiid  Voyage* 
drew  the  attentton  of  the  Bniilish,  and  both  private  mor- 
chants  and  the  India  Company  sent  \-eaMla  to  oelleol  aUnt 
on  I  he  American  coast  and  transport  them  toOinton.  Poik* 
nam's  il  111  at  the  proBiablo  trade  which  might  be  carried  on 
Willi  Chiiiu  by  a  ci.lony.  were  it  possible  to  (  enctrate  to  (hat 
part  of  .America  by  means  of  nvcrs  ami  lakes,  sc  ins  imt  ic 
nave  been  lost  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  liaMii^;  lra\>  rsed 
the  i  niitiiie  il  iif  Aineiua  and  reached  ilie  Pa  -, Iif  .  hi>  part* 
ners  in  trade  estuhlishcd  fur  pons  in  New  Caieilomu  and  a 
direct  commerce  with  China;  but,  us  Dr.  Richaid*on  re- 
marka  in  ooooluaion,  the  inilux  of  lurs  into  that  market 
radueed  their  pricew 
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Plaee  in  the  System. — LiiiniDUs  placed  tba  Otters  among 
the  Wcaavla.  as  species  of  Ui9  genua  Mmttia;  ud  modern 
•utliors  (generally  li«T«  aujgQM  to  tbs  Ibrm  a  plMd  ftmong 
the  MatUUdtB. 

In  Illi|g*r't  tv(t«a  «•  Slid  Lutra  in  hi*  family  Gracilta 
(in  eomiMiif  wlih  Henmttett  Mtpkitis,  ind  UtuUla},  Um 
fburtb  or  his  order  Fmeutata. 

Olivier  and  GuuflTruv  place  llie  form  bcttMsn  tbe  genus 
ilephiti*  (subgenus  SfiftLtus)  and  Catiit. 

Mr.  Gray  arranges  l.ulrn,  to);clher  wiili  Pulini/s,  Sir, 
under  bis  tdbfauiily  Musli'/im,  the  llunl  d"  his  fjinily 
Knhuflia  o(  KU-iii la^  (uincli  lluit  /.'xilugist  liuJ 
remoTcd,  toi;tilli«jf  wub  LuSra,  i<j  Ins  l\i!miit,i,  -o  as  to  uuul- 
Ibcm  to  ihu  Settis)  I'im  ih*  tlie  snblttiii  ly  J'  n/n/drina  uf  C;i  ay 
(uhii'h  u  situated  belwe«n  PAixiiia  mid  Otuniruu,  bi  iag 
the  third  of  Mr.  Gray's  family  Phncidte. 

Fischer  (J.B.)  places  Lulru  bctweon  Muttela  and  Enhy- 
Uris,  which  lost  is  immediaiely  Kurret-ded  by  Mmkl 

Lesaan  follows  Cuvier  siul  Geoflroy. 

Mr.  Swainaon  Dmnges  Luira  (with  &Umln  as  a  aub- 
((enus)  between  Mijdam  and  Guh.  in  hisMiMhaaily  Miatf- 
lini^,  family  Muslelid(C.  He  cun.siders  that  the  otters,  al- 
[iiDiU'li  iuliiiiiik'ly  i-iniiu-rtcd  wiili  ilse  jiolucat-;,  cli-nily  f>'nii 
ilit;  iKjuulic  ui'  lliu  MuiUluu^,  iiiid  <t^  such  rujircbuuL 
the  iicixU. 

Mr.  Bell  keeps  Lutra  in  the  family  Mu*ltlitUe,  and  in 
Mr.  Mncsiiii^riiy's  Britith  Qwutruptdt  tlM  geoitt  itimds 
ovut  to  ihu  mu  ten. 

Fossil  Otters. 

JfDgcr  notices  ibe  remains  of  a  Lutra  in  tho  Bean  iron- 
oni  (Bahnciz)  of  (be  Ruub  Alp  (tertiary);  and  MM. 
Serres,  Dubrued.  and  Jean  Jean  record  an  extinct  &^  L't-i<.<« 
{Lutra  an'i'giM)  in  tbe  bone-eovcrna  of  Lunel-VieiL  The 
form  w«i  alM  detected  in  the  Puy'dv-Dome  by  MM.CroiMi 
and  Jobert. 

OTTER  HOUND,  a  variety  of  hound  employed  in  the 
cluice  iho  oikr.  A»  it  is  necessary  that  otter  hounds 
sliuuld  lujt  uiily  liavo  gwod  nose-i.  but  take  the  waier  freely, 
auuc  care  is  necessary  in  atieiuinsg  to  tho  breed,  if  ;i  ^;ood 

Eutk  is  I. J  he  the  result.     Mr  Oiutiel  rccoinmends  a  cross 
bUvi-imi  ilu'  liuTicr  nc.'l  tciii'T.  [Ottkr.1 
uniiKY  ST.  M.\IIY.  [Uevo.mshike.J 
OrrOMAN  EMPIRE.  [Titrkey.] 
OTUS,  Cuvier  s  name  for  a  (^cuus  of  Horned  Owls, 
[Stricjd*.] 

OrWAY.  THOMAS,  an  eminent  English  dramatist, 
vas  born  at  Trolten,  io  Sussex,  March  3rd,  IfiSl.  Ht 
eeirad  bis  education  at  Winebesler  icboo),  and  «M  mtered 
a  comraoner  of  Christ-Chuntb.  Oxford,  in  1669.  Having 

left  tho  University  without  a  degree,  he  went  to  London, 
«bere  he  commenced  player,  but  met  with  little  success  on 
tho  stnge.  Tbe  fanie  winch  was  denied  to  him  as  an  nctur 
ho  endeavoured  to  uUliiui  an  author,  nnd  in  lITj  he 
produced  ' .Miiin.ides,'  tho  first  of  hi!>  traiietlies.  In  liie 
same  year  lui  "  l)i>ii  C'arlus.  Prithee  of  .Spuin,'  nia<le  it*  a|v 
pt.irami!,  uf  winch  the  popularity  was  s.i  great  thnt  it  is 
said  to  have  been  played  tor  iliirty  m^hts  in  succesmon,  and 
to  have  produced  onsiderible  eiiiolumunt  to  the  writer. 
*  Titus  and  Berenice '  and  the  'Cheats  of  Scapin '  were  pub- 
lished in  1677,  the  first  of  which  was  translated  from  Kapin, 
and  the  latter  ft«m  Motidre.  '  Friendship  in  Fashion'  was 
published  during  the  following  year. 

Ot  way's  wit  procured  for  him  tbe  pationage  of  the  earl  of 
Ply  mouth,  and  a  eorneto^  was  obtained  (br  him  by  this  wy. 
liU^tiiau  ill  the  army  of  landers.  Nut  finding  the  imliiary 
lift'  jLTC'i-ablt-,  he  gave  up  his  coromisi.ion,  and  relurned  lit 
I.oii'ioii,  wheic,  being  ill  extreme  poverty,  he  again  began 
to  write  fur  the  stage.  'The  Orphan,'  one  uf  the  most 
pleiu^inj;  of  all  his  (ilays,  was  perfoiiued  m  Ifiso,  as  w  as  also 
tho  'History  and  I'all  of  Caius  Manus.'  In  Id^t  nppcared 
tho  Arst  part  of  a  comedy  called  the  '  Soldier's  Fortune,' 
which  was  completed  by  theaddition  of  a  second  part  under 
the  titk  of  '  Tbe  AtbeW,*  in  1684.  The  greateat  of  all  his 
diamatie  efforts  however  was  his  last,  '  Venice  Preserved,' 
trhioh  mtniUhfted  in  1682,  and  which  still  keeps  pMsea- 
•ion  of  tbnitafB.  Its  character  >•  dlogatber  of  n  nigher 
order  than  that  any  of  his  oilier  perfornwneea.  Besides 
the  works  that  have  l«en  mentioned,  Otway  was  the  author 
of  various  translations  and  numerous  miscellaneous  poems 
An  edition  of  his  whole  work*  was  puiilished  in  3  vols, 
12nio.,  in  \  l!t7 ;  and  another  in  4  vols,  bvo.,  in  1813.  His 
irrilipg%  nltbeivb  ao  itaneraui^  did  not  leeni*  him  ftom 


the  miseries  of  indifence;  and  one  of  the  accounts  of  his 
deathi  wb:ch  are  various,  represents  it  as  having  been  occft- 
Bwned  by  hunf^er.  He  died  Aprd  1-tth,  IG83,  beihre  be  had 
reoehed  bis  34tb  year.  As  an  author,  iie  shows  great  ten- 
deriMMi  and  eomnand  over  the  gentkr  ftelinga,  and  an 
vtaet  hnovledlga  of  bnman  natiim.  Pawayw.  of  consiiler* 
able  power  aim  are  of  fieqiMttt  ooewrenee  in  bis  viilings, 
which  liowever  are  disfis^uied  by  a  prevalent  grossuess  and 
iiiiiuoraliiy.  (VVui k^i,  1*31^^  17d',  3  vols.  I'imo.;  Load., 
1  &  I  1.  i  veils.  8vo.) 

Ol'DR.    rHi?«niTSTA\',  vol.  xii.,  p.  218.] 

OUDRNAARDKN,  coinmnnly  called  Oudenarde.  and 
by  lliu  Fieiici),  Aud'^nar<h-.  a  foitress  and  town  of  East  Flan- 
ders, 16  miles !><jiith  Mjuih-Mcsi  from  Ghent, on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Scbelde,  in  SO"  61'  N.  lal.  and  3°  3d'  S.  long.  The 
town  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  i*  tho  centre  of  a  district 
in  which  the  linen  matiuracturo  is  carried  on,  and  is  the 
market  in  which  the  products  are  sold ;  it  conlsins  also 
several  tanneries,  breweries,  salt-reAneriea^  works  fi>r  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  some  oottoo'mills,  oil'milla,  and  various  other 
manufacturing  establisbmenta.  The  town  contnins 
houses  and  5407  inhabitants.  It  has  three  churches,  a 
lowii-liall.  nil  hospital,  two  uriilian-liousc-i,  17  schools,  ain:  a 
colii-^e.  There  i»  besnli'S,  a  school,  tipencd  in  I  m  which 
l.)Olwiys  aii'l  an  eijii;il  luimlMjr  uf  ^irls  nio  lau^hl  graiiii- 
lously.  There  is  uIho  an  industrial  school  for  ^oor  girls,  in 
whicii  they  are  taught  tO  BtV  Mid  tO  kni^  wbwh  COMtina 
about  ioo  children. 

The  houses  are  {generally  well-built  Tho  town  is  of 
great  antiquity,  but  the  date  of  its  origin  is  quite  un- 
known. It  is  believed  that  the  Romans  made  It  a  station  of 
importance^  which  it  corroborated  by  tbe  great  number  of 
Robian  medahiand  cmdi  whkb  have  fton  time  to  time  been 
discovered  on  the  spot.  In  one  part  of  the  town,  where  the 
remains  of  some  Very  old  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  there 
were  found  statues  of  Domiiian,  Aiiiuuinui  I'ius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Coiunuxlus.  Sunie  Flemish  hi«tonan»,  ou 
tlie  other  hanil,  dale  the  origin  of  the  town  fmtn  the  lie- 
ginninc;  of  the  fifili  century  The  prosperity  of  Oiidi-iinnle 
dates  from  the  tune  of  Philip  of  .M--:ice,  count  i>f  Flrniilei  s, 
who  enclosed  it  ami  );a\e  ureal  privilei;es  to  the  c;  izeii*. 
A  great  battle  look  place  before  this  town  in  1  Tfis,  bel  ween 
the  French,  commanded  by  tho  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
allies  under  Marlborough  and  Prbiee  Eugene,  in  wbieb  lb* 
btiter  gained  a  complete  victory, 

Oiidenanle  it  ibo  birth-place  of  tho  learned  Dmsius  and 
of  Adnan  BminiMr,  ooa  of  tlw  beat  painters  of  the  Flemish 
school. 

OUGHTRED,  WILLIAM,  an  English  divine  and  ma- 
thematician, born  at  Eton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1573. 
Cole  says  that  he  nas  educated  at  the  school  upon  its  foun- 
dation there,  and  was  elected  thence,  in  1692,  to  King's 
Coilefje.  Cambridge,  of  w  hit  h,  in  regular  course,  he  became 
a  Fellow.  While  ho  was  an  nn'lcrtrrndunte  he  invented 
"an  easy  method  of  jjeumelrical  (liiilliiig,'  but  which  was  not 
^ivcu  to  the  public  before  the  year  1647.  He  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  B  A.  in  the  year  1696,  and  that  of  M.A.  in 
1699.  In  the  year  1603  or  thereabouts,  Oughtred  was 
ordained  priest,  and  praaentad  lo  tbe  rectory  of  Aldbury, 
near  Guildford  in  Suney,  npon  which  appointment  bo 
quitted  the  Univenity  and  resided  upon  his  living,  distio- 
guiahing  himself  by  ibe  bitliful  and  diligent  discbarge  of 
his  pastoral  duties.  In  1628  he  was  engaged  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel  lo  become  tutor  to  his  son.  Lord  Wirnam  Howard, 
the  nobleman  whose  patnmage  of  science  boMs  a  distin- 
guished position  in  the  history  of  lis  progress  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  notw  ithstanding  bis  high  station 
in  the  scu  iilitic  svorld  (and  Fuller  says  tlial  lie  was  '  unani- 
mously acknowledged  the  prince  of  mathematicians'),  he 
was  in  danger,  in  ibo  year  1646,  of  a  sequestration  by  the 
committee  for  plundered  ministers,  several  articles  having 
been  depo  ed  and  sworn  against  him.  material  enough,  it  is 
said,  to  nave  sequestered  him.  But  upon  his  day  of  hear- 
ing, William  LUly,  the  faimnn  astrologer,  applied  to  Sir 
Bnlstmdo  Wbilloolw  nnd  all  Ma  oU  fri«sds,  who  appeared 
insuch  nunbero  on  his  behalf,  that  be  was  acquitt(>d  bv 
the  majority.  Oughtred  sometimes  amused  himself  wiib 
archery ;  he  was  spriithlly  and  active  at  the  age  of  eixlily, 
and,  if  w  e  may  believe  Mr.  Collier,  died  in  an  ecstasy  of 
jov  upon  beHring  of  the  restoration  uf  Charles  II.  Fuller 
{fVnrthie^,  i.  146)  says  tliat  'this  aged  Simeon  had  a  strong 
persuaiiion  that  before  his  death  he  should  behokl  Christ's 
■aoiitl«d  iwiored  i»  ibo  llMmwbirhidt  In  did  Mcoidingly  i» 
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Ian  incredible  joy.  and  then  had  hU  dimitti*  out  of  this 
nwrlal  Ufu,  Jan.  SOili,  )660.'  Evelyn,  in  but  'I^vy'  of 
I7ib  August,  1653,  mentiMtt  maetiog  with  Mr.  Ougbtred, 
'tba  famoua  maiheinatieiMi,'  wbidi  alwvs  tb»t  hia  feme 
W«4  wetl  estab1i:«hc(l. 

Tlie  r>lIo«  iiig  IS  a  list  of  his  principal  works;  — 

1,  '  Atitlitiu'iu  EC iit  Nurocrottt  Spt-ciebua  lustitutio;  qu» 
tiirti  J.Dgtsticcr,  luiu  Aiialyiico).  atquo  tdw  totitti  Mtthe- 
niaJn  a>  (jua^i  I'lavis  est,'  12mo„  ICSf. 

Tins  Work  parted  througli  luauy  edilioniiv  atid  an  Eiiiilish 
innslatiui)  of  it  was  made  by  Christopher  Wren,  and  pub- 
liahcd  under  the  title  of 'The  Kev  of  the  Mathetnatirs  new 
forged  and  lllttd.*  It  was  introduced  by  Stth  Waid  as  a 
l«X(-book  at  OambrMge.  The  IkxiW  uu>>  nmch  l  uiuplained 
of  bv  aoutt  «B  MMMint  of  its  •tvla,  but  Dr.  Wallis  says. 
'  wiiMnit  rMMC^  ftv  bit  wiiftia  b«  uwaya  full,  but  not  redun- 
dant and  I>r.  Pell,  in  a  letter  lo  CmwuSoAl  fmerved  in 
MS.  Har!.,  Mus.  Bnt.,  6796.beanwillM«totIwsBnieefiect. 

2,  *Tho  DescripJioii  ami  U~e  of  the  Double  Horizontal 
D)  all.  whereby  not  only  ilic  iutwcr  of  the  day  is  shewne, 
but  also  the  meridian  line  is  f  juml ;  aiul  nio^t  astronomi- 
cal questions  which  way  be  done  by  the  globe  are  resolved,* 
12  mo.,  I63C. 

Another  edition  appeared  in  165?. 

.■J,  *  A  Treatise  on  Trijjonometr).' -Jto  ,  16.'", 

Tliiti  h^iok  was  aAennirda  published  in  Latin,  in  1667,  by 
6luki-3  aii<I  HaugbtoD. 

VV«  refer  far  more  parlieulars  concerning  Oughtred  to 
Aubi^'e  *LiTN'  and  li&  AddiU.  Mus.  Brit.,  4223.  Many 
of  bbi  pawn  are  new  in  tfte  valuable  libnuy  of  ibe  £arl  of 
Haedmltnld. 

OUI'.STITI.  [Jacchus] 

OUNCE.  [LKOPABns.] 

OUNCR.  [l»ovM.] 

OUN  DI,E.      (NfRTHAMiTON  SHIRK.] 

OURAX.    [Cracid.k,  vul.  viiL,  p.  i29.] 
OUREBI.    [A-NTKLOFit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76.] 

OUSE.  [YOHH.SHIRK.1 

OUTLAWRY.  This  term,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  Vllash  or  Uthlagh,  sijftiifics  an  exclusion  from  the 
beneflta  and  proleclion  of  (he  law.  In  EnKli»h  law  it  is  a 
punbhmant  cooMquont  upon  a  Uight  from  justice,  or  a 
ofHitvnaekwt  nMleot  or  idbaal  to  *tffui  and  amwer  fur 
a  dril  or  crimiDaTlTanBgriwtioii.  in  obedience  to  fbe  process 
of  a  court  of  corapelent  jurisdiction.  By  the  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  continued  after  the  Conquest,  an  outlaw, 
who  was  also  called  laughlftman  (lawless  man)  and  frfnd- 
letman  (friendless  man),  lost  his  liberam  legem,  and  had  no 

firotccUon  from  the  frankplclge  in  the  decennary  in  which 
le  was  .Hworn.  A  boy  utider  IWpItc  years  of  aj^e,  not  being 
sworn  lo  lus  law  in  the  decennary,  loultl  not  he  okitlawed; 
ai](i  for  the  same  reason  a  woman  who  otmtumacioualjr  re- 
fused \»  appear  could  not  b«  ouilawod,  b«t  waa  mid  to  be 
UHtived  (derelicta),and  incurred  the  woiopeiMlooaeoqaonces 
as  nn  outlaw. 

For  oenturioa  aAer  tbe  'Conquest  an  outlaw  was  said 
'  Oeroro  raput  Inpinoin/aiid  nicbt  be  lawfully  killed  by 
any  one  who  not  mm.  Itis  staletrte  tbo  *  Muior*  (cap. 
see.  4>  to  batra  b««n  (be  custom  for  tbom  wbo  «1ew  outlaws 
or  wolves  lo  'carry  the  heads  to  thocliief  p!a«-e  '^f  the  county 
or  fVanchise,  ami  lliere  to  receive  a  deim-niark  from  the 
cownty  for  each  heail.  whether  of  an  outlaw  or  a  wolf.'  The 
'  Mirror'  U  w  book  of  doubtful  antiquity  and  authority,  and 
this  story  of  the  reward  for  the  heads  of  outlaws  is  probably 
fabulous,  or  at  all  events  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact. 
BnMiton,^ho  wrote  about  thecnd  of  itie  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  therefore  more  than  two  centuries  aner  the  Norman 
Conquest,  declares  that  an  outlaw  'migbt  be  killed  by  all, 

3«inll)  if  bo  dofitoded  bimself  or  ran  away,  so  tbat  it  was 
eult  to  lake  biea ;  bnt  tbat  when  oncatakein>bis  lilb  and 
doatb  wave  ia  tbo  kiii«*s  bands ;  and  if  any  nan  tban  killsd 
him,  ho  most  answer  for  it  asiit  tbo  case  of  any  other  homi- 
cide.' (Bracton.V^  i  ,  — ,p  13  )  That  this  practice  and  law 
prevailed  in  his  tinii  >.  i  urttier  proved  by  another  passage  in 
Kracton  (lib.  lii.,  <  i  ;  in  which  he  says  that  aman  who  has 
been  outlawed,  but  has  become  *  inlagat us,' or  restored  to 
his  law  by  a  pardon  from  the  king,  should  take  care  alwayrt 
to  'carry  his  pardon  about  with  htm  wheresoever  he  may  go. 
and  have  it  ready  in  his  hand  to  show,  lest  peradveniure 
some  person,  not  knowing  tiiat  be  has  obtained  the  king's 
(race,  should  slay  him  as  an  outlaw.'  Fleta,  who  wrote 
latber  later  than  BractoiH  mentions  the  same  law,  and 
JiMltBoa  it:  *  Vtb^pttua  at  vairiaia  capita  gerunt  lupine. 


qum  ab  omnibus  impunii  potcrunt  amputari ;  merito 
sino  Iflco  dobeot  qui  secuuduui  legem  vivere  re* 

cusant/  (rleta,  lib.  i..  cap.  '27.)  Lord  Cbke  says, '  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  it  was  resolved 
by  the  judges,  for  avoiding  of  inhumanity  and  cflusiou  uf 
Christian  blond,  tiiut  it  should  not  ho  lawful  for  any  man 
but  the  shei  ilT  oiil)  (having  lawful  wairani  ilieiufoiL)  Kjput 
to  death  any  man  outlawed,  ihuu^li  il  woie  for  fcloiiv  ;  and 
if  he  did,  lie  .shi'uld  under^io  hi;cli  ju;!n?.!i  menu  and  pains  of 
death  as  if  he  had  k  Ued  any  oil.er  iiiun  ;  and  so  from 
thenceforth  ihe  law  continued  until  ihw  day.*  (Co.  Lit., 
\2hb.)  For  this  fact  he  re  fer*  lo  the  '  Year  Book,"  2  Ass  ,  pi.  3. 
Tlie  '  Year  Book'  however,  as  cited,  and  another  report  of  iho 
same  case  in  Fitzherbert's  '  Abi  i  lgeiueai.'  lit.  Curone,  14ft. 
contain  no  such  rc&olution.  and  the  caao  froniwbieb  it  isob 
viuus  tbat  Lord  Coke  derived  the  aboro  slatament,  la 
clearly  an  aittborily  to  show  tbo  eontinnaaeo  of  the  dd 
practice.  A  man  being  arraif;nod  for  homiekle  objects  to 
answer  because  the  person  with  whossc  dcaili  he  was 
charged  had  been  outlawed  fur  felony.  The  judguii  ut 
first  ccriainly  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  tiot  lawful  for 
any  one  to  kill  an  outlaw  unless  it  were  upoh  his  resisting 
a  bailiff  Nvho  simiild  allempt  to  at  re^t  liiiti.  But  after  argu- 
ment, they  said  tlhy  '  int)°t  send  to  the  chancery  tn  enquire  if 
the  deceased  had  a  charter  of  pardon,  and  search  tiunr  own 
mlh  to  sec  if  his  outlawry  has  been  reversed  ;'  and  they  ad< 
tnitied  tbe  prisoner  to  bad  in  the  mean  lime,  telling  him  that 
if  they  found  tbat  there  bad  been  no  pardon  and  no  revanal 
of  tho  outlawiy»  ho  would  not  be  called  upon  to  answer. 
This  case  tbotmie  seems  to  show  that  Lord  Ooke  prema- 
turely daitnod  for  the  judges  hi  tbo  raigit  of  Bdwaid  IlL 
the  ment  of  mbolisliini;  this  barbarous  practice;  indeed  su 
late  as  the  i«ign  of  Philip  and  Matv,  otaundfordr,  in  his 
'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  mentions  tie  ai)o\c  eusi-,  and  speaks 
of  llie  law  upon  this  subjectas  doubtful.  Ilouever,  thou<;h 
the  technual  quality  of  homicide  so  canmntled  \m\  have 
heen  (|iiesiionnble,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  praeiiie 
of  killing'  uuilavvs  like  wild  beasts  had  eaasod loog  befuro 
Siaundtorde's  tune. 

Tho  con^cquences  of  outlawry  are  the  furfeiluto  of  goods 
and  rhatlels  universally.  Where  it  takes  place  upon  a  pio> 
secution  fur  tr$u»nn  or  felony,  it  amounts  to  a  convict  ion  and 
attainder  of  tbo  offenoa  omusod,  and  therefore  all  tbo 
o«tlaw''s  roal  property,  as  wolf  as  his  personalty,  is  for- 
feited. Where  it  takes  place  upon  criminal  prosecutions 
for  misdempanors.  or  upon  civd  actions,  the  prohts  only  of 
ihe  d.'r.i.d.-.nl's  lands  are,  during  his  life,  foifeited  tt)  tho 
crown.  1  he  outlaw,  haMiifj  neither  the  privilegti  nor  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  is  .ncapnble  of  niainiaininj;any  action  real 
or  personal ;  at  the  <  oinuiou  law  he  could  not  be  a  juror,  as 
he  \ni:>  iKit  '  hber  ot  legalis  ;'  and  he  is  expressly  excluded 
from  acting  as  a  juror  by  stat.  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  AO,  sec.  3. 

The  consequences  of  outlawi^'  being  so  highly  penal,  the 
law  has  at  all  limes  been  careful  that  no  penoii  shall  be 
outlawed  without  sufficient  noticeof  the  praOMHOf  tfaoootirl, 
and  without  latishetory  proof  of  his  ooatamaey.  It  ia 
tborefora  reiiuired.  in  tbo  flrst  place,  that  la  all  etril  cases» 
and  hi  at!  laaletments  fur  misdenieanon^  and  probably  also 
for  K^lonfes  not  capital,  three  cunsccutire  writs  of  ranius, 
eacli  issuing  up  in  the  return  f  (!:■:  foinier  one,  shoula  bo 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  tlio  county  m  which  the  prore<jdmj5 
1*  commenced.  If  upon  all  tlieic  writs  the  return  is  non  e>t 
inventus,  ii  writ  of  exigentoi  exi^ifiCiM  \A  sued  out,  which 
requires  ihe  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to  be  called  or 
exacted  in  live  successive  county  courts,  or  in  five  succesKive 
busting^,  if  in  London;  and  if  berendorA  hims^df,  to  take 
him.  But  if  he  does  not  appear  at  the  fltili  county-court  or 
busting,  ,iudgment  of  outlawry  is  furthwiilt  pronounoed 
ai^inst  him  by  the  wrmen,  who  are  tite  judges  fur  this 

aoee  in  tho  county-court,  snd  by  tbe  recorder  if  the  pro- 
ings  aro  in  London  (Co.  Litt,  288  h ;  Dyer,  223  u. 
317a);  and  tbe  fact  of  such  judgment  having  been  given 
is  returned  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  cxi};eiit.  Upon  liii* 
return  a  writ  (<f  capias  utleRaium  tnay  W  is.sued  into  any 
cnviniy  to  arrest  tlie  defendant,  and  other  jnocess  follows 
a^'aiiist  his  pro])erly.  As  an  additional  security  tliat  a  ui.ni 
(iliall  not  outlawed  without  notice  of  the  piocess  to  whieli 
he  is  requireii  to  appear,  theseveral  statutes  f  rovide  that  a 
wnt  of  proclamation  shall  issue  at  Ihe  same  time  w  ith  the  exi- 
gent into  the  county  where  the  defendant  dwells,  command- 
ing the  sheritrto  makothfee  pruclaroaiions  of  him  in  noto- 
rious places  in  tho  eonntj  a  month  bolore  tbo  outlawry  shall 
take  plac«> 
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Hm  only  dUftraneftbedraao  the  pgoceedinm  in  outlawry 
npoo  nn  imietiBeni  of  itMion  or  eapiia}  fekmy  i 
upon  eivit  aelfanu  ond  pio««ealion«  nr  inlbriar  erinm,  is 


that  one  cnpias  is  in  tho  ttxttut  cnM  aufflmnt  bofiim  ibe 

awaid  of  ihc  exigent. 

An  ouil.i'.vry  may  be  rpverjod  liy  vriU  crmr,  in  whir-h 
the  parly  niii)'  avml  linnsclf  of  ci  roi?  eitlicr  of  hiw  iir  f:n:i  : 
and  the  slightt-it  tiii-takL'  m  anv  iinrt  of  tin?  iinifLX-diugs 
will  a^'oid  the  outlawr)'.  It  was  iVrnu  rly  no  u^s  ny  tu  jiro- 
ciire  a  pardon  from  the  crown,  by  whu  li  the  >)u;la'.v  was  rc- 
ttoretl  to  hi*  Uw,  and  bccani«  to  all  ititoutii  and  purposes 
*  inlagfttw.'  In  modem  timot  it  b  ttw  luwal  course  for  the 
courts  to  nvotwi  outlawries  upon  molian,  without  obliging 
dio  nuiiM  to  sue  out  writs  of  error  or  proeoM  purdoM.  oiid 
by  tnisiirBctice  justiL'o  i*  exiiedited  and  expense  ssved. 
'OVATiON.  ri'RirMPH.] 

OVEUnURY.  SIR  THOMAS.   [James  I.] 

UVKRSKER,  an  officer  appointed  by  justices  of  coun- 
ties iir  lioroiiLili^,  for  pariishes  uuflci  tlie  \'i  Kliz.,  'J.  a;ul  fur 
liiwiisliijis  uiiJl-i-  the  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  I  .',  'llii-y  riiiumi  be 
less  tliiin  UMHiui  more  than  fuui-  for  one  p.ii  ish  ur  lu\vn;'iiiii. 
Cliureiivvardeaii  are  ex-ollic  o  oversc<-rs  of  the  poor.  Tiw 
duties  of  an  overseer  and  of  an  assisi.uit-DVL-isoLr  ai  e  iden- 
tical, tiie  latter  being  a  paid  ullli-cr,  appointed  under  the  69 
Geo.  lU..  12,  where,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  extent  of  the  pari>h,  or  other  difficulliu*,  the 
serviceis  are  oneroua  and  troublesome.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Poo^Lav  Amendmeot  Act,  it  was  the  businessof  an 
OToneer  v  well  to  appropriate  and  ditlrlbnt*  as  to  nalio 
outand  collect  the  poor-rates.  Wbcro  no  aeteetTOOtiy  ex- 
isted, he  was  judge  of  the  necessities  of  appUeants  fbr  and 
receivers  of  parochial  relief,  an  appeal  in  case  of  itTusal 
lying  before  niaj^istrales  in  petty  sessions.  Foi  an  account 
t>f  tlie  aljuses  wlm  li  arosu  fiom  tho  Iruat  tho  law  formeriy 
confided  to  ovn  .t;  i  s,  scu  tho  article  1'oob  f-Aw.  "We  will 
now  describe  iIil:  (in-sL-nt  duties  of  an  overattT  in  parishes 
subjected  to  tho  operation  of  the  Poui^Law  Amendment 
Act :  I,  Relating  to  the  management  of  the  poor  and  to  the 
boards  of  guarduMtt  of  the  distriot;  2,  With  respect  to  re- 
turning lunaUc  and  Joiytisfaij  With  refttence  to  the 
rogiatraiiua  of  voters. 

I.  The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  limitid  ibe  authority 
of  an  oveneer  of  the  poor,  by  ttranafecrtng  to  a  boud  of 
guardians  such  portion  of  his  duties  as  lelaMd  to  aseenabi- 
iiij;  fit  oiijcLts  tui  iiaioclual  relief,  the  amount  of  relief  to  be 
(,M\  1  11.  and  iliL-  manner  of  giving  it.  With  such  services  he 
has  lii^w  liitlo  to  <b.  Ills  fiisL  business  on  entering  ujwn 
liis  otVicL'  IS  to  p(>s.se&s  hirnselt  aii  i>i>t>a  as  ho  la  able  of  the 
])ai  isli  books  and  documents,  including  all  orders  of  bastardy 
under  which  money  is  nayabic ;  to  collect  outstanding  arrears, 
if  any  ;  and  to  settle  the  balance  with  tho  outgoing  overseer. 
He  will  probably  be  soon  called  upon  to  levy  a  rate,  which 
must  be  made  by  a  majority  of  pansh-officer8.r  On  refusal 
by  toy  party  la  pay  the  mte  being  awom  to  by  the  overseer, 
a  summons  will  be  gmnted  against  the  defaulter  by  a 
magistrate.  An  appeal  may  be  carried  bv  the  rate  payer  to 
the  dislru-t  petty  sessions,  on  the  ground  of  inequality,  un- 
Cairiits-s,  ur  jticui rt-'ctiitss,  if  ul  least  sBVon  days'  notice  be 
givt  ti  to  till.' collector  or  ov  erst  ur  under  the  hand  of  the  party 
aiipcllaiit  ;  nrloihe  (iiiarler-sosiDus,  on  tho  ground  that  the 
property  is  lui  iatcal)le.  It  is  tlieii  the  duty  of  the  overseer 
to  appear  bel'oie  the  ju*lices  lobui)l)oit  the  \alidity  of  the 
rate.  He  roust  collect  all  arrears  that  he  is  able  from  the 
fathers  of  bastard  children,  and  keep  the  weekly  payments 
from  them  currently  paid  up.  In  cases  of  refusal  lo  pay, 
or  other  diilkulties,  ho  should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guaru- 
iaoa  for  advice  before  Ulung  the  proceedings  jusiined  by 
law.  He  is  only  to  give  relief  to  the  poor '  in  any  case  of 
sudden  or  urgent  noesaeity  f  and,  as  aoon  ai  he  is  abloi  is 
to  report  to  the  relieving-officer  his  having  giten  such 
relief.  Tho  relief  may  not  be  yivcn  in  tnoney.  but  onlv  in 
articles  of  absolute  necessity.  The  orders  of  thi"  Poor-Law 
Ciiniiui-.si(iiiers  further  set  lorlh,  that  '  If  any  overseer  shall 
receno  an  order  directmtj  relief  to  be  pven  to  any  pejsun 
(duly  eeriilled,  under  the  liand  and  seal  of  one  of  the  signing 
justices,  to  bo  of  his  own  knowledge  wholly  unable  to  work), 
without  tequinng  that  such  persou  shall  reside  in  any 
workhouse,  he  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  same  lo  the 
relieving  otlicer  of  his  township  or  plaoi^  to  be  laid  before 
the  Boalm  of  Guardiana  at  their  nenl  meeting.'  At  the 
end  of  each  quarter  the  OTerseer  will  receive  a  noUce  from 
the  auditor  of  the  union  to  attend  him,  that  his  accounts 
may  be  cxaiuiued  and  audited.  At  these  tines  he  should 


take  with  him  all  his  parish  booka,  letten,  and  tiepan,  to 
any  of  which  refereoee  may  poshibly  be  made.  He  ia  lo 
manage  and  collect  the  rents  of  parish  properly ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  M  chaelmas  quarter  he  sliould  make  out  a 
•terrier  of  the  lands  und  icnetnoiU»,  and  an  invenlorv  of 
slock,  moneys,  goods, and  effL  i  ts  In  loKLiing  to  such  parislior 
place,  or  given  or  applicable  in  aid  of  the  porsr-n(f«>s  ihcrfnf.* 
1  lie  jiccouiils  of  o\ei seers  must  lie  siibm.i ted  t  i  two  itKe.^is- 
Irales  for  ihi-ir  e.xanimation  wiihin  liiurleell  dajs  afier  the 
25; h  of  Marcli.  J  he  prureedmgs  for  the  election  of  a 
i^uardian  or  guardians  in  ibeir  district  are  likew  ise  conducted 
ior  the  most  part  by  the  overseer.  He  must  distribute  and 
affix  the  notices,  receive  the  names  of  candidates,  and.  if 
there  be  a  contest,  eireulale  voting-papers« receive  ibOTOteSi 
and  return  the  names  of  the  euceessnil  candidate  or  caadi- 
daici,  aeoording  to  the  Ibrms  of  the  Poor-Law  Commia» 
sionen  and  the  provisions  of  the  4  &  5  WiUiaiu  IV.. 
cap.  76.  (See  clauses  3K-41  of  the  Poor- Law  Amsndment 
Act.) 

Ill  cases  in  whir  It  a!r«liai'ou  si^ein  -  di'sirable,  or  respecting 
orders  of  removal  from  iiis  paioh,  oi  nutiecs  r^-ceivcd  of 
orders  of  removal  lo  it,  the  overseer  should  hear  ttie  opinion 
of  the  Biianl  of  Guardians  at  their  next  ensuing  meeting. 
He  Will  likewise  receive  instructions,  if  be  is  ignorant  or 
doubifhl  of  tho  forms  which  must  be  complied  with  in  and) 
cases. 

'2.  At  their  first  potty-sessions  after  the  15th  of  August,  tb« 
justices  of  tlie  district  issue  their  warrants  to  theovmesn 
to  return  lists  of  all  insane  pi  tsons  chargeable  in  their  re- 
spective parishes.  It  is  the  duty  of  tho  overseer  to  make 
this  return,  as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  any  in.sane  person  be- 

!  coming  chargeable,  lo  give  tioUi  e  within  seveti  davs  to  sonie 
niagistrate  acting  for  thai  diwiMuii  of  lite  county.    In  July 

j  hc!  will  re(  eive  from  the  high-constable  of  the  division  a 
precept,  containing  full  information  cf  bis  duty  respecting 

I  iheri  ium  of  a  list  of  persons  liable  lo  sene  on  juries.  Thti 
return  is  to  be  made  before  the  1st  of  September. 

3.  With  regard  to  ret^islralion,  his  business  is  as  follows. 
On  the  20th  of  June  in  each  year,  he  will  aliix  on  the  church 
door  a  notice,  directing  ftesb  claimants  for  votes  to  make 
ibrmal  claim  in  wxiting  to  the  overseer  on  or  befbre  the  SOlb 
of  July.  His  next  step  is  to  make  out  for  eaeh  parish  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  already'  in  the 
register,  together  with  those  of  all  claimants.  This  list 
must  bo  completed  by  l!io  last  d;iy  .  f  July,  and  r,[Ii\ed  on 
the  church  or  chapel,  anrl,  if  iln-ri'  he  jio  eluucll  or  chapel, 
in  some  oiispicuuus  silualion,  mi  (hu  two  first  Sun<lays  in 
August.  Ho  must  give  rupies  ui  this  list  for  a  reasonable 
payment,  if  required.  On  or  before  tho  201  h  of  August, 
objections  to  votes  may  be  received.  An  niphubetical  list 
of  objections  is  to  be  posted,  as  before,  on  tl>.e  tsvo  Sundays 
next  preceding  the  15tb  of  Scptetnbcr.  When  the  revising 
barrister  holds  bis  court,  it  will  be  tho  duty  of  tbeovemeer 
lo  attend.  His  expenses  arising  from  his  dulica  eooneeted 
with  registration  we  deflrayed  from  the  poor-rate.  So  tut 
with  regard  to  registration  of  county  voters.  Overseers  of 
a  parish  situated  inaborougli,  by  the  la&t  day  of  July, 
wiihuul  ail)  claims  Vieiiig  iii;ale,  must  make  an  alphabutical 
l.st  of  piersiins  liaving  a  lit,',  iiuahficawou  in  uspectof  pre- 
mises sHuate<l  in  their  ji.uish.  A  similar  hsi  of  Ireeuieil 
must  be  made  wlic  rc  lieeiaen  arc  entitled  to  votes.  These 
hsis  must  be  fixed  as  above.  Claimsfrom  persons  omitted  and 
objections  are  received  on  or  before  the  'ith  of  August,  and 
lists  of  these  claims.  &c.  arc  to  be  pusN  d  on  the  two  Suii» 
days  next  preceding  the  lOih  of  Soutcmber.  The  {brms  ao- 
cording  lo  which  uvctsecrs  are  to  ftnrao  their  notices  are  to 
be  found  in  the  acts  of  parliament  whence  their  obligations 
arise,  and  are  eolleeted  in  a  useful  pamnlilct,  from  which  this 
article  has  been  compiled,  entitled  'The  Duties  of  Ovor- 
seers  of  the  Poor,"  bv  (u  'lme  Dudgeon.  London. 

OVERTURE  {Oimrtiue,  Fr.j,  a  uuisical  ciiUiposition 
for  a  I'uU  iustruriieiiial  liajid,  introduciury  lo  an  oratorio, 
opera,  or  ballet;  a  kind  of  iiuisii  al  |irologue,  and,  as  such, 
ought  to  be  in  good  kecjuti';  with  Che  piece  which  it  ushers 
in;  though  in  must  instances  but  little  altention  has  been 

Said  to  the  character  of  this  important  fraiture  of  the  meh)- 
rama.  There  are  some  exceptions  however,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  tho  memory  of  three  most  intelleetiMl  com- 
posers not  to  mention,  as  ioaiancea  of  deep  thought  and 
poetical  ima^a^on,  the  Aoe  overtures  to  Dtm  Wwumi, 
Th*  Fi-titekuiz,  and  A  MidiHmmer-IVight*  Drmm,  all  of 
which  fully  prepare  the  mind— in  so  far  as  inui ticulale 
•ounds  can  prepare  it — fur  tbiv  romantic  stones  and  su- 
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Crnaturol  agoncy  on  which  ihe'  lullowmg  bcenes  arc 
indod. 

The  oTeriuro  originated  with  I.uUy  [Lolly],  whose  com- 
positions Bupphod  many  of  the  early  Italian  operas  with  an 
owning  imtrniMOtal  pieoo.  And  indeed  the  gro&t  Handel 
biiBMir  initBlad  lo  a  oartaia  axtent  iha  avartttiaa  of  the 
Fifweb  eanfOMf  ;  thoagli  in  lliit«Hei  M  Ja  vreiy  niter  of 
flie  kfnd.  ti«  improved  wMioTar  In  toaebed. 

OVERYSSKL.a  province  of  the  kingdom  oflheNelhcr- 
lauils,  IS  niualcil  between  52°  f>'  and  53"' 52' N.  lal.  and 
between  y  40'  ami  7"  E  long;.  'J'lie  area  is  l  .'SO  square 
milM,  or  nbuul  lliat  of  tliu  CDunty  of  C'iloiicestt>rsiiirc.  It  is 
bouiuloci  im  the  nortlt  by  Fncsiaiul  mid  DkmiiIii!,  on  (ho 
eaiit  by  the  kin^^dom  of  Hanover  and  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  on  the  south  by  Guelderland,  and  on  the 
weat  by  Guelderland  and  (he  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  a  low  level 
eOttOtry,  containing  a  few  hills,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
monntains.  The  soil  is  wet  and  manbjTt  eapaoially  in  the 
•■ataro  part,  where  the  peat  moors  of  Bditar  nd  Baidan* 
iMtg  axtand  belwaan  Rjaauim  Hvdanhorg.  anil  Oatowf- 
lara.  There  are  Kkewise  aeveral  sandy  heath*,  but  near 
(he  Yssel  there  is  some  rir!i  rorn  land.  Tlio  cnicr  river  is 
iho  Y»»el,  which  runs  nlnni;  (lie  frinilior  of  Ciuelilerlnnd, 
and  h  aoii  feet  in  breadth  ;  it  is  jauu'd  at  DL•^(■lll(•r  by  ilie 
Schi«jpbe«k,  and  falls  mui  lli(<  Zuyder  Zee  In-low  Kainpeu; 
other  rivors  are  liie  Zwarte  \\'ult'r  (i.e.  Hlaekwuier), 
the  Vecliie.  and  (he  Linde.  A  canal,  called  (tie  VViUem»- 
vaert,  which  unites  the  Yssel  and  the  Zwarto  Water,  was 
ooeaed  in  1619.  The  province  contains  lavenl  naall  lake*. 
Tba  climate  is  moist,  and,  on  oreotiDt  of  ibe  wtaiiiiTS 
naiibait  vnbaalihy.  TIm  producta  an  aome  coni»  flax,  rape 
aaad,  pulMb  piMatoai,  jiardan  fraita,  plunw  in  eiaat  abnnd- 
•no%aildaoaMiNiod,fiapaeian7oak  and  alder.  There  are  the 


ooatmon  doneatie  animals,  poultry,  »mall  game,  great  num- 
hers  uf  w  ild  KeL"*e.  fi^h,  and  bci  ;    The  inhabitants  derive 
tiieir  tlutf  siubEisience  ficm  ihe  breeding  of  cattle  and  by 
digging  peat.     A>;r)eu1tore  is  of  secondary  importance, 
excefit  in  mine  few  sjioLs  on  ilie  Ysscl.    The  pastures  being 
very  neb,  e-|ii'<-ially  in  ihowesiern  parts  of  (he  province,  (bo 
oxen  aiiuui  a  great  sise.    i'iie  sheep,  which  are  numerous, 
are  of  a  small  bread,  and  their  wool  is  course.    The  brccl 
has  however  b«en  improved  by  ihe  introduction  of  merinos. 
The  hat>cs  ure  nearly  equal  lu  lliui>«uf  Guelderland.  Con- 
aiderable  profit  ia  derived  from  the  breading  of  beaa  and 
(he  Sabeitaa.  Tbe  manufiietiuaa  are  linen,  woollaniiOotlon, 
papencbietly  priniing-paparandoommon  writing-papart  there 
•re  iron- works  at  Deventer.  The  bleaching  of  Tinen  is  pretty 
comiuoiily  caried  nii.  The  arficlej  of  c^cportation  are  caltle, 
biiiter.  cheese,  wool.  i>lunis,  h»jijtjy,  wax,  linen,  b-iikot-Wvu  k, 
oak  bark,  and  paper.  In  proportion  lo  its  exicut,  this  is  the 
least  po|>uloua  province  in  the  kingdom  ;  ilie  tumiber  uf  tlie 
inhub.tanis  is  I01.5UU,  who  are  mosdy  CaU  inists;  there 
are  however  many  Roman  Catholics,  some  Baptists,  and  a 
fuw  Lutherans. 

Th9  province  in  divided  into  throe  districts,  thoso  of 
Zwroll*  Ahaclo.  and  Deventer,  so  named  after  the  chief 
lowiiSi  ZwoiU  (ba  npilAl  of  tba  proviucob  i»  *  well  built 
town  on  tba  Zwarte  Water, »  abort  league  fWim  (he  Yssel, 
and  ratbar  fiurtber  fh>m  tba  Vaobte.  with  vbiob  it  has  a 
communieatuNi  by  means  of  the  WillomsTaert  above  men- 
"iotied.  It  is  defended  by  a  rampart,  wtiieli  li  jilunled  wi:li 
ii»uiiUfc-3  u(  trees,  and  by  very  itroiig  oui»vurks.  It  h.is  Uueo 
pates,  Icatling  to  a»  many  suburbs,  eight  chut ehes,  u  lionsc 
of  correi:iion,  and  a Laiin  school.  The  inhabitant!*,  between 
le.Ot'O  ttiid  1  r.uOO,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  Tliere 
are  nineteen  tanneries,  fourUntn  manufactories  of  cordage, 
two  paper-manufactories,  one  <tf  snuff  and  tobaaeOb  and  ex- 
tensive bleaching-grounds. 

Deventer  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridga  of  bo^  and  wbich  bare  raoaivea  tba 
Sebiepbeok,  wfaieb  runs  tbrough  the  town.  It  is  a  (brtided 
town,  but  the  works  have  fiulcn  Into  decay.   There  are 
(even  churches,  the  principal  of  which  bos  some  One  paitit 
ings  on  glass.   There  i'*  a  t;ymnasium  and  otl»cr  public  in- 
stitutions.   The  maiiufaeiiues  ar»  linen,  carpets,  and  stock 
ings  (of  which  the  p^iur  liuuse  iiupplics  20,000  pairs  annu- 
ally), tobacco,  and  cordnge  :  iiumy  of  tht>  inhabitants  follow 
the  occupations  of  tanners,  .sucnr- refiners  salt  boilers, 
wax-bleacliers,  iron -founders,  and  brewers.  Deventer 
famous  for  a  kind  of  gingerbread,  the  composition  of  which 
is  said  to  ba  a  sacraC       vbieb  is  anaualljr  exported  u> 
lb*  falls*  of  MML  Tbo  tndo  of  DeraBtai  la  vaqr  eonsi* 
dnibte;  4lMoifaitiM0Mni«r  aIbiiidi»lMia  and  baaoop 


tobai'co,  wine,  (•heese(a  million  pounds  in  a  year),  oil,  sugar, 
(diicory,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  wool,  vinegar,  and  rum. 
The  population  is  now(i8^u)  above  14,000.  Deventer  ia 
the  birth-place  of  the  learned  James  Gronoffiua*  Thoiliaa  A 
Kempis  taught  and  died  in  (his  town.' 

AlmelOb  an  (ba  Vechte,  ha^  9600  inhabitants,  among 
whom,  tharo  an  nanj  Baptists ;  thajr  OMiuilhcturc  wooileno 
and  linen ;  of  tba  latter  1 1,000  pieees  are  annually  exported. 
Other  towns  in  this  province  are  Ensehede,  26U0  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  district  Lomneske,  with  6000  inhabitants ;  tba 
manufactures  of  which  are  worth  a  million  of  tlorins  annu- 
ally. Hass^'lt,  1500  inhabitants;  Siccnwyck,  -2600  inha- 
bitants; lion^c,  ;I000  iiiltabilanls,  and  Ilengelo,  2j00  iti- 
habitamii,  boih  of  (hem  nourishing  manuikoturtng  towns. 
(Haksel;  Hdi^chelmann;  Cannabkh.} 

cyviRos.  [Ox.i 

OVI'DIL  S,  PUOiUUS  NASO,wasboroat  8ulmo  in 
the  country  of  the  Peligni,  b.c.  43,  tba  same  year  in  wbich 
Oicaro  was  murdered,  and  on  tba  very  day  on  whkb  tbo 
eonauls  Uirtiua  and  Fansa  died.  Tba  events  of  bis  life  ere 
ofaiedy  known  f^om  his  own  writings,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  10th  el«)j;y  of  the  4lh  book  of  Iho  *  Tiislia."  Ovtd 
was  of  an  equestrian  family.  lie  li.id  a  brother  cxacily 
twelve  months  older  than  hunself;  the  two  brothers  « ere 
sunt  to  liome  for  their  education  at  an  early  age.  l-t-um 
his  boyhood  Ovid  waa  faod  of  wiitNig  Yersasb  and,  aa  ba 
says  of  bimKclf. 

'  8paot«  ma  numfro.  mrmi'n  Ttnitbit  «1  apll^ 
Bt  qaod  teutilxm  uribeta  terwu  ank' 

Hia  fiitber  dbeoucagcd  his  poetic  aspirations  on  the 
gronnd  that  poverty  was  the  oondition  of  poala»  and  the  youth 
aeeordingly  tried  to  prepare  bimaelf  lor  the  career  of  tba 
bar.  The  two  brothers  were  educated  under  (he  care  of  some 
of  (he  best  Irarhera  then  in  Rome— Plolius  Grippus,  nhom 
Quintilian  {/««/.  Or.,  ii.  4)considere<Ione  of  iho  first  leaclier* 
of  eluauence,  Arellius  Fuscus,  the  friend  of  IJorace,  Messala, 
and  Portiuit  Latro.  the  friend  and  companii  n  of  Seiicco. 
Seneca  says  that  he  had  seen  Ovid  prartis  deihmiation 
before  Fuscus.  His  brother  I.vi; ms  died  after  roiupli t-ng 
hm  twentieth  year,  an  event  which  Ovid  rouKt  atlectionaicly 
lamented.  On  attaining  tba  sttilabia  age,  Ovid  dist^^hargi-d 
t  he  office  of  one  uf  theTnumviri,  and  other  public  d  11  ties  subse- 
quently. He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  court  of  the  Ccntumvir^ 
and  on  sevaral  ocoaswna  aa  a  Judex.  (7W«i..  iL)  Bnt  nailber 
his  bodily  slmngtb  nor  bis  dispo^tion  was  suited  to  publie 
or  active  lilb ;  poetry  was  bis  delight,  and  he  resolved  to 
dedicate  himself  to  it.  He  accordingly  sought  the  society 
of  the  runieraporary  poets  whos-e  i.aniej  lie  h.is  liitn>clf 
rerordud.  lie  was  acquainted  wiili  Macer,  l'io|>eriius, 
I'oiiiicus,  Bas>>us,  and  Horace,  who  was  about  twentj-two 
years  older.  He  only  j«»t  saw  %'ir_'il  and  Tduilliis,  both  of 
whom  died  bc.  l^.  lie  wns  ni.uruil  lo  li.s  first  wife  when 
he  was  very  young.  The  match  was  not  a  suitable  one, 
and  the  wife  was  soon  divorced.  A  second  wife  was  in  like 
manner  put  away,  though  (he  poet  had  no  serious  chaige 
(0  make  against  ber.  Uv  id's  iimoun with  Corinna,  whom  he 
eelebrataa  vnder  this  fleti(ious  namoi  and  wi(h  oilier 
women,  majr  have  (ended  to  inlorrupt  his  eonjuga]  felicity. 
Howo\x>r  this  may  be,  he  ventured  to  take  a  tliird  wife,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  to  tbo  time  of  hi's  exile.  He  had 
a  d:iu^!itv'r,  probably  by  bis  third  wife;  the  <Iaoghier  was 
iwtce  uiarricd.  His  lutherdtodat  the  advance<l  ageof  ninety, 
and  his  mo(her  shordy  after;  but  neitbflrof  thom  lived  to 
tee  th«ir  son's  disgrace  and  oxile. 

Ovid  sjient  an  easy  life  at  Rome  in  the  enjovment  of  (he 
society  of  his  contemporary  poets  and  friends,  Aiticus,  Pedo 
Albinovanua.  Tuticanus,  and  other*  already  enumerated,  and 
in  the  pofst^ion  of  a  competent  income.  He  visited  Asia 
and  Hu'dy.  but  it  does  OOt  appear  al  what  period  of  his  lilb 
iEx  Pant^  ii.,  Eu.  10);  probably  when  be  wara  yonsg  man. 
H  is  rasidenea  at  Rome  waa  near  the  Capitol  1 2Vr#<.,  I,  Bl.  3), 
.1  1  ho  hod  tome  gardens  near  the  junction  of  the  Flarni- 
ii:  H  and  Claudidn  roods;  he  had  also  a  patrimony  in  the 
country  of  the  I'elijjiii.  Ovid  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  llio  family  of  .\ugus;us  Ciriar  ;  and  an  '  Epicedibn  on 
the  death  of  Uiwsus'  (it.c.  'J),  adtlTe«isc<l  to  liis  nii'ihcr  l.tvia, 
whu^h  is  !>tiU  extant,  is  aUribut«d  lo  him.  Aniuiiy  bn  vnri- 
(lu^  poeiKul  Wiuks  \iliich  were  wriiivn  and  jiulili--be<l  before 
his  exile,  hts  three  book*  '  Arti.s  Am^itorite,  appeared  in  the 
year  2  B.C.,  (he  same  year  in  which  Augus(us  bunUhcd  his 
dauebtcr  Julia.  Previous  to  the  '  Ars  Ainatwia'  be  bed 
published  his  three  books  of '  A  mores,'  which  wan  origin- 
ally ill  Ave  bookaj  and  also  bia  '.fiaraidia.' 
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At  t'lo  close  of  thp  year  a  d.  8,  when  he  had  just  rom- 
pleted  his  flfiieth  year,  he  was  banished  from  Rfrnie  by 
Augustus.  The  i^cnlenro  was  aI;o};<>thcr  unexpecletl;  it 
fell  on  th«  utonwb«d  poet  like  a  thunderbolt.  '1  he  place  oF 
bi«  exite  wu  Tomi.  •  Milcanii  coljny  (  Ti  nt.,  iii.,  El.  9)  in 
'the  eountiy  of  \W»  Qotv,  on  the  banks  of  tbo  Euxioe. 
OriH  liM  deierilMd  in  &  moot  toucbin?  manner  ( 7VM-»  i.  Bl. 
8)  lh«  iMt  night  which  he«pont  in  Rome,  ond  his  otoiiM) 
•eptration  from  bU  urifc  and  friemls ;  his  dstighter  wu 
altscnt  in  Libya.  His  prDprrty  was  nm  ronfismti-d,  hut  his 
exile  was  for  lift?.  The  caus<!  of  the  baiushiiieiit  of  Ovid  is 
not  rlistiiirily  siniod  by  huns*  if.  nor  by  any  other  wriicr :  a 
circumsiance  wluoh  liiis  Icil  to  Torious  &injccluro«,  all  of 
which  howcTcr  nre  (ievm.l  r>f  any  hisUTif.il  foundaiian. 
The  supposition  that  Ouil  was  banished  for  an  amour  witli 
tin  emperor's  dauehier  Julia  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  is 
ineniiiialoat  wilh  the  faet  that  Julia  was  banished  ten  years 
befiuro  Ovid.  Ho  admiu  (  JYitt.,  v.,  EL  )  1>  ihai  his  oflfonce 
drMrved  a  levotiir  punishinenl  than  tho  mparor  inltictM. 
Iliit  seotoncowM  nut  Bxiilium.  hut  Rolegatio;  and  the 
(lifTercnce  was  not  nniinportant.  Exsilium  was  fbllowed  by 
li)s^  of  furtune  and  citizenship  ;  Rclecatio  was  not  followed 
hy  loss  of  citizenship,  nad  oidy  aocompanifd  with  loss  of 
pro|ici-ty  so  far  as  such  Id^s  was  c  .iDpic'icfuiud  in  the  sen 
ton -o  of  Relcgatio.  The  poet  himself  lias  expressed  this 
with  strict  lechnical  accnrui  y  m  une  nf  his  elegies  addressed 
to  Ins  wife,  in  «ii;oh  lie  till*  her  that  she  cannot  be  truly 
upbraided  as  being  the  wife  of  an  exile,  inasmucli  as  bis 
lanteitoo  wm  only  ftolagaliot 

'  Nre  vluin,  nfc  o|<e<.  n«c  juf  m'M  rivit  Adrmllt 

Qott  Bi^rul  Tilio  prrdrf*  ruorla  ram 
M  aai*  Moealo  luluiis  aoa  ■Siilt  Uli. 
Kn  ilifiMiMte  JiwH  sMn  Mk' 

In  oihni-  psssaces  Iio^evcr  (Tri'it.,  iii..  El.  3,  &c.)  lic  calls 
bimseif  Exsiil,  but  doubtless  in  the  general  sense  of  that 
term :  for  Relegalio  was  ono  of  the  apeeieeof  wbieh  Exailium 
WSfi  the  genus. 

IIo  admits  iTn'st.,  ii.  207)  that  there  weie  two  char(;es 
against  hiin<  the  character  of  his  amatory  verses  and  some 
fiiuU  (enor)  wbieh  he  never  mentions.  The  whole  of  the 
second  book  of  the  '  Tii«tia»*  which  is  addressed  to  Au(;us- 
iu!«,  is  an  ayiology  for  htt  erotic  poetry,  and  he  eompluins 
tlidt  ihi)iit;h  wriiieti  long  before  the  datp  of  liis  banishment, 
it  was  made  Uie  giound  or  pretext  of  his  pumnhmeut: 

'  liM  quoqikcliD  f>rkl*in  lerlplo  |<Mcarimi«(  uno) 

rn<l..  il.S39. 

In  various  other  (Hissages  (Triit.,  iii.,  El.  M;  iv..  El.  1  ; 
V,,  El.  1 ;  *  Ep.  ex  Ponio,  i.  I,  &c.)  he  refers  to  his  poetry 
as  one  cause  of  bis  misfortunes.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  ho  was  punished  under  tho  provisions  of  tbo  Julian 
Law.  I>e  Adulteriia  ooeroendis  {Uig^  48,  tit.  v.).  which  va^ 
paned  aboat  a  c.  17;  for  though  the  pnmsiona  of  this  )aw, 
B.1  known  to  us,  make  no  mention  of  obscene  poelrjr,  it  is 
clear  from  the  title  in  the  *  Dlftest'  that  the  law  extended 
beyond  punishing  the  direct  parties  to  an  act  of  adul'cry, 
f  2t  it  punished,  among  others,  those  who  lent  their  houses 
for  adulterous  purposes-  Ovi  1  luiiibclf  sa\ »,  that  of  the  two 
charges  hrouKhl  against  bim,  one  should  be  nameless,  but 
tlie  other  wus  founded  on  biiwiateiy  pootiy  m  enoourag- 
ing  to  adultery : 

•  Alton  |»ra  ■opfrrtt  qnt  taxyi  crlmiM  IsMMk 
Ar^tux  ob*c«Di  «|™-tur  mijiiltf .  it.* 

rmt.,  ii.  Ill, 

At  the  time  of  his  banishment  the  flfteen  books  of  the 
'Metamorpboies'  were  nn finished  (Trist.,  i..  El.  1 ;  ii.,  565  ; 
iiL^Kl.  14);  the  poet  bad  burned  tbem.  as  being  incomplete, 
•tthe  tioM  of  hit  leeving  Rome,  but  there  were  other  copies 
in  estsienoe.  The  twelve  books  of  the  *  Faati,'  of  whkb  the 
first  six  only  have  been  preserved,  were  also  written  belbre 
his  exile,  st>d,  as  the  poet  tells  us.  inscribed  to  Augustus 
Ca^ftar.  Tiioy  weie  finished  during  his  exile,  and,  as  we 
now  li:ive  them,  inscribed  to  Ciiear  Germanics. 

The  works  of  Ovid  written  duriiii;  bis  banishment  are. 
the  live  books  of  tfio  '  Tnstta,'  and  the  faur  books  of  bis 
'Letters  from  Pontus:'  the  letters  are  addressed  to  his  wife, 
to  Maximus,  Pedo  Albinovanns,  Grreenius,  Rufinu«,  ond 
others  of  bis  friends.  Tbo 'Ibis'  al^  was  written  m  bis 
banishment,  and  apparently  soon  aHer  bis  arrival  at  Tomi. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  abject  entreaties  of  thtf  poet 
and  the  intetteat  or  his  flrlenda,  Aoguatitt  never  reeaHed  bin 
from  banishment.  He  died  at  Tomi.  AJt.  IB,  in  the  sixtieth 
jrear  of  bis  age  and  the  tenth  of  bi*  baaishSMut.  Augustus 


died  four  years  bcfirc  bim.  Tbc  circumstance  of  his  not 
being  recalled  by  Tiberius  renders  it  probable,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  that  he  had  incurred  the  anger  of  Livia 
Augusta.  The  poet,  who  had  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
luxurious  nipital  and  tlie  society  of  all  his  most  distinguished 
conlemporariaa,  spent  tbo  last  years  of  his  life  among  a 
barbatoua  people  end  in  an  inhospilable  cUmale,  worn  out 
with  grief  and  menial  anxieiy  <£r  Bmta,  L,  Ep.  4).  Ule 
only  oonaolation  hi  exile  was  lo  addnaa  bfa  wife  and  absent 
friends,  and  his  letters  were  all  poetical.  The  Muses,  wliij 
were  the  cause  of  hu  calamity,  were  also  bis  consolation  in 
misfortune.  Though  the '  Tristia'  and  t  !ie  '  I-eiter»  from  Pon- 
tus'  have  no  other  topic  than  the  ^iisi\  »orrows,  bis  ex- 
cjuisite  luste  and  fruitful  invention  have  redeemed  them 
rit>m  the  iniputaiioii  of  being  tedious,  and  tbcy  are  read  with 
pleasure  and  e\eii  \viih  sympathy. 

It  shows  the  versatility-  of  his  talent  that  be  wrote  n  pnem 
during  bis  exile  in  the  Cretic  language ;  the  suljeet  tiie 
praises  of  Aii|niatus  Caaear  and  bis  family.  The  rude 
barbarians  to  whom  Ovid  recited  tbia  noern  w«n  aorpraed 
and  delighted:  their  undvilised  minds  acknowledged  ihe 
power  of 'immortal  verse.*  They  applauded  and  antici- 
paied  the  po<'i"s  ri-eall ;  but  the  stem  master  of  the  Roman 
vtoild  was  inexorable.    <  F.t  Ponlo,  tv.,  Ep.  l.t.) 

The  works  of  .1  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  litcmiure  of  Kotne.  Willi  ihe  exception  of  ilie  '  Meta- 
morpbost»<,'  tbev  are  all  wniien  in  the  elegiac  measure,  the 
restraint  of  which  would  have  been  ill  suned  lo  surb  long 
compositions  as  the  '  Fasti/ ia  the  hands  of  almost  any  other 
Roman  poet.  But  Ovid  wasa  perfect  roaster  of  the  technical 
part  of  jioetry,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  Gonsumroote 
skill  be  has  eontrited  to  inclnde  in  eeeb  conaeenlive  peir  of 
vemes  a  tuW  and  eomplete  seniei.  It  ia  nrriy  noeeasary  to 
go  beyond  each  pair  of  verses  in  order  to  obtain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poet ;  each  couplet  is  generally  complete  in  itself. 
And  yet  tliowhole  of  a  long  poem  written  in  liiis  measure  is 
so  artfully  and  skilfully  combined,  that  it  exhibits  a  faultless 
unii\.  It  i<  a  ne<  essary  consiCfiueiice  however  of  ibi*  re- 
straint, that  the  elegiac  poems  of  Oriil  are  sometimes 
expressed  with  such  an  epigrammatic  brevity  as  to  be  ob- 
scure; and  the  antithesis,  which  seems  to  l>e  in  soma  mea- 
sure inseparable  from  this  kind  of  measure,  and  certainly 
was  rather  sought  after  than  avoided  by  the  poet,  ia  aome* 
times  too  frequent. 

If  we  eatimate  tbe  ebaneter  of  Ovid  by  bi«  emift  peotiy* 
wo  must  admit  that  be  is  without  excuse.  The  pleasure  of 
the  sex  seems  to  have  been  tho  uppermost  thou>:tit  of  his 
mind,  and  the  tendency  of  his  '  Amores '  and  '  Ars  AmatDria' 
must  be  considered  injurious  to  the  morals  of  a  peoide.  'I  ho 
'  Rc!nc<lia  Anioris'can  banily  be  viewed,  as  some  are  in- 
clined to  vrew  it,  as  a  kind  of  Palinodia,  or  recanlation  of 
his  amutory  poetry.  If  wo  estimate  tlie  character  at'  the 
jioet  by  that  of  tho  licentious  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  shall 
judge  him  more  fevcwtabljr:  though  a  man  of  pleasure,  he 
was  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  humanei,  and  gene- 
rallv  beloved. 

There  are  no  passages  in  the  extant  works  of  Ovid  which 

approach  the  gross  obscenity  of  many  passages  in  Catullus, 
Hoiare,  and  other  Roman  writers;  and  this  is  a  merit,  at 
least  viewed  as  a  matter  of  tasie.  In  a  moral  point  of  viuw 
lu.1  poetry  may  be  more  dangerous.  The  voluptujus  pic- 
tures of  Ovul  are  only  covered  w  ith  a  transparent  veil ;  and 
c\('ii  this  IS  somefimes  withdrawn.  It  is  railier  singular 
that  tlio  '  Ueri>ides,'  which  abound  in  obscure  allusions  and 
in  voluptuous  imagery, and  are  often  difficult  to  undentaodt 
sliould  have  been  so  naeb  «Md  u  ttt  eleimeniary  aebool- 
bouk  in  modem  times. 

Tbc  two  great  works  of  Ovid  are  his '  Metamorphooei* 
and  bis  '  FaatL*  The  subject  of  the '  Metamorpboiet*  ia 
hliefly  expressed  in  the  opening  of  tbe  first  book 

Id  oov.i  rm  .inlraut  mulalai  d'Ccre  tnmioi 
l'.ar[>on.  Ui  eoff{i!l«  (a<iin      niuaaiia  M  IIIsi) 
it4*fiM*  nisto:  |wtaMaaaBb«riflwaMBM* 
A4  Ma  fMrpMooB  Mash*  tMsiwra  CMsam.* 

Tlic  rich  mythology  of  Greece  furnished  0\id,  as  it  may 
Still  furnish  the  poet,  the  paintitr,  and  the  sculptor,  with  ma- 
terials for  his  art.  Willi  exquisite  taste,  simplicity,  and 
pathos,  be  has  narrated  the  fabulous  traditions  of  early  agHi 
and  given  to  ihem  that  appearance  of  reality  wbtoh  eiil^  m 
master-hand  could  impart.  His  pictuiaa  of  nalaino  am 
striking  and  true;  he  eeleeU  wtib  cue  that  wbieh  ia  ap 
propriate ;  he  nyccts  the  superfluous ;  and  when  he  baa  eoM- 
pleted  bia  work,  it  is  neither  defective  nor  redundant 
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Tie  art  of  the  raelorician,  as  well  as  that  of  the  |>oet,  is 

p<;rcc>ptible  in  all  tho  wurkd  of  Ovid,  but  particularly  in  the 
'  Mf'.  ii  I  111;  v  , '  Tlic  iwo  .^peci-hoi  of  Ajax  smi  Ulysic?., 
Ill  :lic  bugiuiiuig  uf  the  tliirteonili  book, are  in  ilioir  kind 
inodcU  of  oratory.  Ho  wlio  rjiilii  wriio  ihe  ^nicch  of 
Ul)  s&e^  might  himself  bavo  become  an  oralur,  aod  if  he  bad 
lived  m  the  age  of  UodMuitti  and  VkMOt  might  have 
•bowo,  as  Ulyaaaa  Uid-> 


'  quU  faeundbi  pon«4. 


Tha*lEalatiaocphaMa'  ara  read  with  pleasure  by  youth, 
and  are  re-read  in  more  advanced  age  with  alill  greater 
delight.  The  |Kiet  ventured  to  predict  (hat  hi*  inani  would 
iwrviva  bin,  and  ha  read  wlMierflr  tlie  Romao  oaaia  waa 
known. 

The  '  Fasti '  of  Ovid  are  in  fact  a  valuablo  hiatorkal  mo* 
iiument.  He  has  preserved  to  us  the  Roman  calendar,  with 
all  the  nniieiit  stur.es  attiiclunl  to  il,  collected  from  the  Irii 
diliaus  iif  tlio  jicDple  niid  ihu  tjhl  chroniclers  and  antiqua- 
rians. His  uwu  c\)il.uiatu)ns  may  often  (jl-  oC  littK:  value, 
but  tli(;y  fisily  scpiiratuii  iVuiii  tlic  Lialicnt  sloiy  'jf  tra- 
dition vvLich  he  vi'l  itLS.  Ho  begins  with  Jtinuaiy,  am!  tol- 
lowinfi;  the  days  of  tbe  month  in  order,  he  assigns  to  each 
its  appropriate  festival  or  solemnities.  It  shows  no  small 
art  in  a  poet  to  convert  the  Calendar  of  his  country  into  a 
|il«aaiiig  and  instructive  poem,  ricli  in  bislorieal  factS)  and 
•alivenad  aod  relieved  by  true  poalry.  A  oomplete  com- 
mentary Ob  tfae  *  Fasti*  would  be  a  ndualile  commentary  on 
RfMnaa  kirtaiy*  The  last  six  books  ara  imfiMtUDately  lost. 

Ofid  wrote  alio  one  tragedy  at  least,  tba  *H«dea*  (7^''  . 
ii.)  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Quintilian  (fiMl.  Or^X.  I), 
and  by  Tacitus  iVe  Orat.  Dialog.,  lit. 

There  arc  vaituui  uthiir  ^maU  poema  attribotwl  to  him, 
perhaps  wilbout  gaud  rcasuii. 

The  editions  of  the  collocicd  :inJ  spparale  |u)fins  of  Ovid 
art:  numerous.  The  best  edition  of  Lis  roinjileiu  winks  i^t 
by  Burmann,  4  vols.  4to,,  Amsterdam.  \  7,L7.  Tiiu  French 
translations  of  the  various  poems,  which  are  v«ry  laiuieious, 
kre  mentioned  at  the  end  of  a  long  article  on  Ovid  in  the 
'Biograpliie  Universelle.'  There  are  numerous  English 
tninslaiions: — 

The  best  translation  of  Ovid  into  English  verse  is  'Ond's 
]lff«ttUDorphosia,  in  FiAeen  Books,  translated  bv  tba  most 
Xmiaaat  Handsb*  landMi,  1717,  fid.  Then  hava  bean 
nomeraua  narinta  of  tba  version.  The  UanslatoH  were, 
Dryden,  Aduison,  CoiiKreve,  Rowe,  Gay,  Ambrose  I'liil- 
lips.  Garth,  Crnxall,  and  Sewell.  Sandys  translated  tho 
fipbt  five  books,  Lund.  1627,  ful.;  and  separate  books  have 
been  trunslaled  by  others.  There  is  a  literal  prose  trans- 
luiioii  by  Clarke,  Loudon,  173j,  8vo.  ;  and  there  is  aii- 
oihur  prose  traiisluiion,  London,  IT'iS.  Tiiero  nro  many 
translutiQiii  of  tho  'Art  of  l>u\e.'  uuu  by  Drydeii,  C<)ngreve, 
Stit.,  a»  well  as  of  the  'Ueroical  Epistles,'  one  by  Quarle><, 
Lond.  1C73,  8va;  and  there  are  translations  in  verse  ur 
prose,  or  both,  of  tbe  '  Fasti  *  and  the  other  works. 

It  is  hardly  necuasaiy  to  remark  that  a  translation  of 
Ovid  into  English  can  have  little  value.  A  ^reat  part  of 
Ilia  merit  oooaistsin  bis  lanf^uagej  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ren  rlc  r  t  he  meaning  of  the  original,  enca^by  pori|iliraail  Mid 
pantphrase,  which  hardly  con ve\-  tbenovBmgtaiMaioitear- 
1   r  iv  destroy  the  baau^of  loatvbich  ia  awwfcoreon- 

^uai  mate  ait. 

OVIK'DO,  a  town  in  Spain  and  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince culled  Astui  ias,  is  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  confluence 
of  two  little  rivers,  Ovia  or  Ove  and  Norn,  tho  former  of 
which  runs  into  the  Nora,  and  the  Nora  into  the  Nnlon, 
another  inoonsiderablo  stream  in  the  iieif;hbourbood.  Thu 
origin  ofOviedo  is  generally  assigned  to  Fruela  I.,  grand- 
aon  of  Pelayo,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  il  in  a  n. 
7i9,  aeon  after  bis  accession  to  the  throne  of  Asturias. 
Aeoocding  to  other  authorities,  Oviedo  was  a  considerable 
towo  bwlSira  tbe  time  of  that  sevanignt  who  is  said  only  to 
have  made  it  the  capital  of  hia  new  eonqnesta  ftom  the 
Moors.  I  n  either  caaa,  it  ■  nora  tban  prababid  that  Oviado 
was  HO  called  from  the  riverOvia,  or  Ove^  near  to  whkh  that 
town  stands.  During  the  middle  ages  Oviedo  was  known 
throughout  Christendom  as  the  City  of  the  Bishops  CCivitas 
Episcoporum ').  owinf?,  wo  are  told,  to  the  great  numV"  r  of 
dignitaries  the  church  wlio,  being  persecuted  ami  exded 
by  the  Mohammedan  comjuerors,  took  refuge  in  this  plac^. 
Oviedo  wait  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bisihop,  but  a  touneil 
having  been  held  there  in  UOI,  tho  bishopric  v>a.  by  tho 

BOM  el«fvat«d  into  an  archbishopric.  This  diKUity  however 


was  in  the  course  of  time  transferred  to  tho  chuBCll  of  8ailt> 
iago,  and  Oviedo  became  a  bishopric  as  before. 

Oviedo  fontaina  an  epincLipal  nalace,  three  pari^he.s  a 
cathedral,  and  a  eoUegiale  ciiuK-h:  it  had  also  thret:  con- 
vents of  monks  and  three  of  nuiu,  besides  four  hospitals. 
The  university,  one  of  tho  Rnvnl  building*  in  tbe  town,  ig 
Well  endowed,  and  eontainsa  numerous  and  select  library 
Tile  ['atli<;drul,  wh;rh  is  also  suppuMsd  to  bo  the  foundation 
of  Frut  la  in  TIjO.  is  a  magnificent  siruciuru  of  tbe  pure 
Gothic  style,  equalled  nerlmps  by  none  in  tho  Peninsula. 
It  once  cantahMid  a  riuli  treasury  of  valuable  vases,  rehcs, 
and  other  oraameuts»  but  these  were  almost  entirely  lost  dur- 
ing the  French  war.  Tha  ramaim  of  AHirteen  kings  and 
quoena  of  Aaturiaa  am  dqoaitad  in  one  of  the  chapels. 
There  is  also  in  the  town  another  very  fine  church,  Sau 
Salvador,  built  by  King  Silo  in  77-i.  The  streets  are  tole- 
rably straittht,  regular,  and  well  paved.  Tbe  principal 
Ml  I  I  .  -htrothe  market  i^  held,  is  bandsome  and  large, 
'i  .luie  .ue  some  pubhc  walks,  ornamented  with  fuuutains 
and  trees,  thu  }ni;u:i[ial  licing  tluil  called  'El  Cbambel.' 
Tho  town  is  pri  NKled  smiIi  j^ood  water  by  a  very  sumptu- 
ous aqueduct  of  forty  one  arelies,  euluely  built  of  freestone. 
Oviedo  has  little  orno  commerce,  like  niu&t  oftbe  inland  tewna 
in  Spain,  owing  tu  the  total  want  of  roads.  It  hu  a  few  tan* 
yards,  two  manufactories  of  woollen  bat^  horn  combs,  but- 
tons fur  tbe  use  of  the  peaaantij.  and  aoBe  ceane  linen- 
stuOs.  Thera  is  also  a  manuAMMure  of  arms,  auppariad  bj 
the  govemmcni,  but  the  works  hava  of  late  been  aim* 
pendetL 

The  population  of  Oviedo  in  1827,  the  epoch  of  the  last 

census,  was  10,4'G.  It  i>  (be  bii  ili-place  of  the  celebrated 
Kcijoo,  the  author  of  liie  "Teatni  CJritico,'  Madrid,  1  777  ; 
of  the  bisliup  Don  I'eluyo,  \\  ho  livL'd  iti  the  lime  of  Fer- 
nnndo  el  Magno.  and  lefi  a  chrunn-le  of  Spain  and  a  ^el.ea- 
loj^y  of  the  km^s  of  Ailurias;  of  Luis  I'^eriuii.der  do 
Oviedo,  llic  auliior  of  m.mv  excelleut  tiorks  <ja  tueiiiciao 
iind  botany;  and  lastly,  of  ihe  eelelnaied  Marina,  the  au- 
thor of  the  'Tcoria  de  las  Cones.'  Madrid.  iHil.  Oviedo 
is  47  miles  north  of  L^on.  43'  19'  N.  lal ,  i*  a7'  W  long. 
(Miilano  ;   Fluicz,    EqaTla    Sagrada,  Madrid,  1754; 

OVIE'DO  Y  VALDE'S.  GONZALO  FERNANDEZ 
DB.  one  of  tbe  earhest  bistoriana  of  the  New  World,  waa 
bom  at  Madrid  in  I478i,  Being  of  nablo  Aaturtan  descent, 
ho  was,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  lotrodueed  into  Uie  royal  pa- 
lace as  one  of  thi-  pai^es  of  Prince  John  of  Castile,  ilie  son 
of  Ferdinand  ami  Isabella.  He  continued  with  the  court 
several  yearti,  and  was  present,  though  a  boy,  at  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  Moorish  war  which  preceded  the  surren- 
deror Granada  (N9lJ-9'2j  In  1  j)  4,  Hccor<lin<5  to  his  own 
statement,  he  embarked  for  tbe  West  Indies,  where,  al- 
though he  reviniied  iiis  nativu  country  several  iiiues,  he 
coniiuued  during  tbe  remainder  of  his  life.  Oviedo  occu- 
pied several  important  posts  under  tbe  government:  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  fort  and  harbour  of  Saoto  Do* 
Dingo  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  Hayti,  and  captamof 
a  company  of  infantry.  Charles  V.  appointed  him  also  to  an 
office  of  a  literary  nature,  for  which  he  was  highly  quali6ed 
bjr  hia  vaat  hnming  and  hia  bng  testdanea  in  too  Nov 
World,  that  of  Ustoriograpber  of  the  Indies.  It  waa  in  thia 
capacity  that  he  produced  hia  principal  work,  'Historiik 
General  de  las  Indias,'  in  fifty  books,  twenty  of  which, 
makint;  the  first  part.  Were  iir:[-/t;fl  fir  []-.>■  flist  '.lu-.o  at  Se- 
ville in  1535,  fol.;*  reprmied  at  Salanianca  ui  lJi7,  fol.; 
and  lastly,  at  Valladoiid  in  15j7.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Jean  Polcur,  and  published  at  Parts  in  1556, 
fol,  A  summary  of  this  work  is  also  inserted  in  Barcia  s 
collection  of  the  '  Uistoriadores  Priroitivus  do  las  Indias 
Occidentales,'  Madrid,  1749,  fol.  Oviedo  wrote  likewise 
'  Tralado  de  la  Natural  Historia  de  las  Indias,'  Toledo, 
1526,  beside*  C«0  tracts  respecting  tbe  '  Palo  de  Guayacan ' 
(tbe  Guayscum  uSiciuale  of  Linnieus)  and  tlie  '  Palo 
Santo'  (Lignum  vite),  which  are  translated  mto  Latin  in  tiio 
lint  voliimo  of  the  coUaaUoa,  'Seripiorum  de  Morbo  Oal- 
lioo.*  But  tbo  work  he  whioh  Oviedo  is  justly  celebrated, 
though  known  only  to  a  few  scholars,  is  his  'Quinquage* 
na«,'  so  entitled  from  its  consisting  of  fiftv  dudogues,  in 
\«-lnt:h  the  author  is  the  chief  interlocutor.  This  interesting 
production  contain*  a  very  full  notice  of  tbe  principal  per- 
sona in  8p«in>th*ir  linwge,n««iMMi»Mid  aim^  with  an 


•  Aoopyoriliia  taut*  c*lloii.wtlll  tli«  «albor',  lijpiaturr  iiipaaMISla 
whMl  bsiwfri  «■«  la  Mr  Baalu,  to  la  Uhi  BcbUi  Miwna, 
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inexhnustible  fund  of  private  aticnlotc,  all  wliich  rnndcisit  ' 
S  moat  valuable  arliliiiun  lo  ihc  hisuiry  »t'  iluit  tiiiit'.  Tins 
work  bowever  kiiII  reiiinimt  in  inaiuisrnpt.  m  tlitt-c  folio 
til>luia««i  in  tb6  nuiioniil  library  of  Mu(Im<1.  an<l  i(  ik  only 
throQgh  the  extnwis  of  Navarrele  that  we  are  enabled  to 
MltOMt*  it*  coiitvnta.  Oviedo  has  been  aoouMd  of  trmting 
tb*  lodiaM  employed  iit  I  he  irold-minet  with  niUtutiiiabi* 
eruetty.  Hu  'Huioiy  of  India*  too  ba*  been  denounced 
hy  no  lew  in  muthority  than  Laa  Ouas  a  vhole«l«  fa- 
biK-aiion,  'as  full  of  I'Im  almoil  aapav;ca;'  but  there  can 
be  no  d  Hibt  that,  though  Koniewhai  liKme  and  rambling,  he 
po-!iM>ed  exitjMMM-  M.i-i-s  iif  iiif  rm.iniin.  by  which  tboeo 
will)  li;\ve  fcill  nvfii  liiiii  ha\i'  j;reHily  iintllted. 

The  tunc  i»f  Ovif.lii\  difutb  is  imicitaiii.  but  lie  must 
have  l^,ve'l  lo  a  i  oi!«iilf  rnlilc  a:;e:  he  »us  still  alive  in  De- 
cember, ISofi.  '•ini'^"  il>f  o;U'iiial  manuscript  ul)i>ve  alluded 
tOipmerved  in  the  library  at  Madrid,  is  signed  by  him  at 
tbeaceofro. 

(Navmrrpte,  Coleen'm  rfc  Vinges  y  Descnf>rimimto*,'\ltk- 
Urid,  1»'25  29 ;  I'rescoii,  History  of  the  liei^ri »/  FenJinitud 
tmi  /mM/o,  vol.  u;  Munus.  Hiitoria  del  Nwm  Muadn, 
IfMbid.  ms;  Pioele.  Bfiimt  4»  b  XbUotmia  OrUntal, 
Madrid.  I7S7.) 

OVI'PAROUS.  An  animal  ii  said  toba  ortparont  wben 
the  uvnm.  or  egg.  is  cxiludcd  from  the  body  entire  and 
halche<l  ufier  isuch  excluitiun.  Birds  and  (be  great  majority 
of  reptiles  are  oviparottaaninudt. 

OVIS,  [Sheki'I 

OVOVlVl'l'AROUS.  An  animal  is  said  to  bn  ovovivi- 
parous  when  ihv  e^'K  is  hatrhed  within  the  Ixidy  and  the 
young  one  m  cxrluded  ohvo.  Thus,  amuiij^  the  Reptiles,  the 
young  of  the  Lizaid  kn  iwn  by  the  name  of  Znotora  vivi- 
para,  the  Viper,  the  liattlt'tnake,  and  the  Bltndicorm,  ore 
balebed  before  they  are  excluded  from  the  bo<ly,  and  not 
luag  before  such  exclusion;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the 
niptara  of  tba  egc  take*  nlaea  dnrioc  tbe  parturition.  The 
MonotvMaaa(2UlfaEM  and  Onritkmnifmehua)  and  tbe  Mar- 
tupialia  «•  aninplM  of  oTOTiTipanoa  mmintfinoitt  qua- 
drupeds. 

OVULE,  in  Botany,  is  the  unimpregnatcd  seed.    It  ori- 

f inato*  from  a  surciilent  ci'llular  8|iace  called  the  placenta 
PLAcr>T.v],  III  ilu!  inside  <if  the  seed-vessel,  and  may  be 
df ^^•ri!ll■ll  as  Li  cellular  coiu!  iir  nucleus,  enclosed  within  one 
or  tw.i  Cunts,  which  nre  perforated  at  the  apex  of  the  cone. 
The  latter  coniains  a  minute  vac,  called  tbe  sac  of  the 
amnios,  in  which  tbo  embryo  appears  after  tbe  procc«s  of 
imprpgr.ation  baa  taken  place.  The  examination  of  mon- 
strous formation*  renders  it  probable  that  the  o\'ule,  mur- 
pboiogicallj  coniidered,  is  a  bud;  but  tbi*  doetrine  ia  not 
vnirenany  admitted,  and  laqjuinMi  emSmntfon.  Tbe  mo- 
difications of  the  otnile  eonabtobiafljr  iaaiAi  inversion  of  iu 
parts,  and  In  a  Iom  of  oneof  tta  membranooe  eoatings.  the 
deiailii  of  which  nre  stlitSd  Only  lo  special  inlruductiuns  to 
botany.  .An  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Lindtey's 
Jntr  tlurlvm  tn  Hf>fii»y,  .?rd  edition,  p.  Sll* 
OVULITES.  [OpERCDI-lFhRA.] 

()  \  I  MJli.(M*laeolegy.>  [CvnuBiox,  tolviU., p.S»7» 

OWEN.  JOHN.  [THroi.oGY.] 
OWEN.  W    [Bible  8octETY  1 
OW  H  YHEE.  [Sandwich  IstXifot.] 
OWLS.  [Strigid*] 

OX.   The  genus  Boi  of  Linnicus  consists  of  tboM  mmi 
aanta  only  which  an  familiarly  known  a«  Oxtn  f  and  though 
at  the  eonelusion  of  ibis  anicM  we  ahall  endoavour  to  give 

■  fllMteh  of  tbe  flitnily  Bovidte.  acrording  to  the  views  of 
nofa'nAodern'  zoologists,  it  will  treat  mainly  of  Orvn  only, 
or  the  forms  comprised  under  the  Lmncnn  genua  above 
named,  and  the  genus  Opibot  of  De  BlaiiiviUe. 

OBOAirizATioxr. 

F>kel''trm;  !>hiU.—T\\Q  front,  or  forehead,  is  wide  and 
flatiLMiefl ;  the  loeiymal  bone  is  enlarged  below  and  leaves 
no  open  space  between  it  and  tbe  hmbI  bune.  The  upper 
orcipiial  and  parietal  bono*  unite  at  so  early  a  Mfiod  into  a 
single  bune,  that  the  calf  almost  at  its  birto  has  ibem 
alnaidy  in  the  conliuent  slate :  but  in  i  he  earlier  stages  of  ihe 
futtu%  ibe  two  parietal  and  th«  two  inteiparieial  tones  are 
dislfnguisbabl*.  Tlie  orcipiial  suture  renrtuna  sirong  below 
tbe  occipital  erest,  and  m  differs  fWnn  the  olher  ruiniuunts ; 
and  tbe  frontal  « .tmc  i.  :u  In  -  \ip  to  this  crest,  thus  form- 
ing the  principal  itiiaracioi  of  tbe  piiysiogaoiny  uf  the  ox. 
Tm  iMb  uiNafoua  to  tho  sphsnOifalMine  apartoft  Is 


rnnnnoni  and  is  hidden  in  tho  sunl;on  space  lieliin.l  the 
orhilal  or  snpeunolur  pniniiuence  of  the  tuaxillaiy  hone; 
at  il«  superior  lior  ii  r  a  ^ln,lll  pnriion  only  uf  ihc  vunior  is 
perceptible.  Tlie  tympanic  cnvities  teriiuiiate  in  lon^  !>harp 
pointi^  and  between  them  the  basilury  hone  presents  two 
strong  proninenees.  The  temporal  ala  of  tbe  anterior 
sphenoin  bone,  which  in  the  antelopes  and  slags  baa  tbe 
rrest  but  slightly  pngeeting,  has  in  the  Oxen  a  strong  and 
sharp  ptojeetiolL 

Dantd  Fonnnk>-Indsors  -  ;  canines  0;  nolan 


TMlkerOa. 

(See  the  figures  of  skulls  of  Ox«n  itt  the  sriicle  ^laoif* 

and  those  of  the  B<)»  ("affer  and  B'lS  j  rimigeiiim  below.) 

The  rest  of  the  bkcleton  is  much  like  that  of  the  other 
ruiniiiiiuts,  and  the  fi>lluwin<»  cuts  will  give  a  belter  idea 
th.'iii  words  of  the  construction  of  the  e\i uiiutie!!. 

The  anUTi'ir  angle  of  the  spine  of  tlic  sciipula  is  pro- 
loni^d.  as  in  Ihe  camels,  into  an  acromial  ikpo)ihysis,  and 
the  spinal  border  is  rounded;  moreover  in  the  Ox  the  base 
of  the  spine  towards  tho  neck  of  the  bone  is  blended  with 
the  anterior  border.  Iu  the  pelvis  uf  the  ruminants  ceiic 
rally  the  spinal  angle  of  tbe  osaa  ilii  is  wider  and  {uaeed 
more  bookwarda  loan  the  •xtemal  angles  Iba  truncation  of 
wbMdi  ia  obUqua  aol  UMrly  MMintKMis  to  tbe  aniarior 
border  of  the  bonft  Ha  palvis  of  tbe  Ox  may  thus  be 
easily  distinguisbad  ftain  (bat  of  the  bone,  which  bajt  iU 
sp  nal  nn^tle  pointed  and  as  forward  as  the  external  •ngl'^. 
wli  c.i  I:J^t  IS  more  Iruiu  itcd,  so  as  to  he  nearly  ^qu;lr(•.  The 
liciiiuin  uf  the  Ox.  niurco\er,  is  much  moie  tdevaicd  above 
the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  isc  ual  tubero-sity  is  truncated  so  as 
to  present  three  angles,  and  the  pustermr  edge  of  the  {lelvis 


•  taaHiarttaitBimi.««l.iT..r.4ll,  l«ftlMa4« 
(feM  MHCwh  er  the  art%  fa  •  Map- ml  <  aaaia.' 
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Fur«-fuot  of  w ;  t.  hioil'fuot  of  Oic  mud*, 

funns  a  well,iiuu;k«d  n-fDlering  u»st«i  wbilit  in  the  luins 
tlMiliWM  pact  it  awrly'  raetilincar.  Our  liuitt  do  nut  Mrmit 
a  noN  dstailad  detieripiion,  «ud  indeed  tlie  other  potnti  in 


which  the  skeleton  of  the  ox  difTors  from  other  ruminant* 
arc  principally  those  of  size  niul  proportional  length  and 
tliu  kt.i's-i.  Tl;c  annexed  rut  Will  eunvcy  a  neneral  idea  of 
the  cut  ire  cun.-.irMCtion,  and  the  several  bunas  are  within 
the  reach  of  luoat  of  thofe  who  Would  wish  to  examine  tba 
parts  in  deiad. 

Organs  of  Zy'/-.\i/i/j/;.— The  number  and  disposition  of 
the  tceib  will  be  fuund  at  p.  74 ;  and  the  digestive  canal 
may  be  well  studied  by  examining  the  following;  |  repara* 
tioii^  in  ih«  MmeiiQi  of  the  Keyal  Colleee  of  Surgeons 
(PhysiolngiciU  S«rit»\.  Na  355  exhibits  the  s>toiiaach  and 
small  inieMincs  ofa  foetal  calf  (Eos  Taurus,  I.inn.i  The 
rumen  is  laid  open,  showing  its  couimiiiucuiiuji  with  the 
wsophatius  and  the  ivtuulum,  and  the  >c\L'.al  Cunif  art- 
menls  intij  which  it  i-sdunkd:  the  two  knm^r  oocupv  the 
nppt  r  [aii  of  ti.e  pai.ru  li;  the  two  imaller  furiu  s.ac.-uh 
vihible  exteriorly  at  liie  lower  j  art  of  ihe  paunc-h;  the  latter 
nppciir  1o  be  aimlai^ouj  to  the  caidiac  sacculi  of  the  Pcccaiy 
and  KaUKuroo,  but  are  both  lined  with  cuticle.  The  reU* 
fluluiDt  or  boney-comb  ba^.  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
large  aperture  of  commuuication  with  the  prereding  eftvitf, 
and  the  groove,  or  canal,  leading  fh>m  tlie  cBwphague  to  the 

{isalteriuo  or  plieeied  cavity.  It  ia  along  this  canal  that 
he  re-n»stieated  Ibod  ie  eouTeved  to  the  psalieiium.  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  groora  anottinK  out  the  iciieulum 
ci]iially  with  tlie  rumen.  A  blarli  bristle  is  parsed  through 
tins  colli municition,  and  the  pinllei  ium  laid  open,  bho\kiiig 
the  lainii)H>  wuhin  it,  and  thi?  upcniiif;  nilo  the  aL<iinaM;j, 
which  is  left  entire.  No.  ijf>  cotisi.sis.  -i!'  ]  ortions  iif  tho 
four  cavities  of  the  stoniucli  of  u  calf,  cxliilntuig  tlieir  man- 
ner of  couiinunicution  with  each  other  and  with  the  a'so- 
phagus,  moro  especially  the  canal  which  leads  from  the 
CBSopliagus  to  the  psaltcrium,  and  the  muscuUr  sphinct^ 
surrounding  it.  This  sphincter  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
irritability,  which  occasions  it  to  cuniniet  upon  the  dcgluti'- 
tion  wbioh  ftiUowe  rufflinatioii,  and  to  dikto  when  iood  is 
swallowed  aflar  having  nadergoM  tho  flnt  maatieatioa 
only.  It  is  obvioas  that  Iqr  th*  ccntiaetioa  of  this  cpUne> 


SkabbiB 

tar  tli*  fis^iBSftimtsd  <bod  ts  m  giMf  BMsiiw  provwlad 
froip  enteriuftoitbmr  tbo  niaien  or  retieulwiQ,  but  must 
directly  into  tho  thirl  cavity,  iheoriioo  of  which  is  by  ihe 

Kne  acjt  drat^n  up  towards  the  QBaophagi:s  lo  receive  k. 
e  villi  of  the  rumen  are  vi  ry  short  and  j  ointed.  The 
alveoli  of  t!ie  ic:nuluin  and  llu;  laminae  uf  the  psalteriuni 
are  aUo  beset  wiilj  viln.  The  vasi  ular  hning  of  the  aln>- 
masus  is  i^een  to  be  thrown  \v.U>  Imiad  ru^w,  in  the  miiu;1 
rtiuti  of  the  cavity  tthich  lh  preM.-ricd  in  the  preparation, 
o.  669  is  the  poiiion  of  tho  rumen  of  an  Ox.  The  vilh 
Itxe  btill  more  tiatlened  in  shape  than  they  are  in  the  sheep, 
and- are  pointed  at  the  extremity  (whereas  those  in  the  sheep 
are  dilated),  except  near  the  reticulum,  where  they  assume 
the  fiicm  of  lamina  with  inegular  jaaied  margins.  No. 
9m  ymtxa*  a  miall  portion  of  tho  Amoriean  Bison,  in 
vhiefi  the  villi  are  nueh  longer,  cooner,  and  of  s  darker 
colour.  In  No.  564,  A,  a  portion  of  tho  reticulum  of  an 
is  slwwn,  where  the  cells  are  seen  cbietiy  disposed  be- 
tWMii  btotd  parallel  sopts,  and  tha  taigsr  odl^  ftnusd  bj 


lit  %  tarn. 

tlie  narrower  tiansvens  septs,  are  a|;ain  divided  into  stnallsr 
cells.  No.  564  B,  isa,  small  putlioaof  tb««Mltsrium  of 
an  Ox.  prepared  to  show  tho  ddforont  sizes  or  tho  Ism  inn 

of  thw  cav  ty.  1\\cm3  laminaBsreof  two  kinds,  lar^e  and 
small :  the  larger  ones  are  of  two  sizes,  whuh  alternate  with 
«arh  oibei  ;  but  bt-twuen  carh  of  tlu-  hiincr  laniii.ie  a  Miiall 
one  i»  iii:erpijsi.-d.  Tliey  aie  ail  b>  fc;  v.  iili  l  ap.Ua.'.  and 
lined  witii  cutirle,  par",  ufwh-ch  lia>  been  tinned  iluwiifrom 
one  of  the  liir(:est  laiiiina!.  No.  bJb,  A,  is  a  ^uiall  puitiun 
of  the  spleen  of  a  calf  (5"*  Tnurut),  nhu  li  has  been  iiia- 
rerated after distenliuii  of  iiM,cel]9^  to  show  the  iito>he!> of  the 
cacemousalrueture  of  tho  spleen  end  the  large  sue  of  tho 
ceUs  or  spaess  which  they  intercept.  iCu'.,  vol  i.i  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tongue  of  the  0.v  pei  ilnus 
a  principal  \tn  in  coUeeting  the  IbuO  before  it  is  submUled 
to  the  organs  of  masiieaiion  and  dq^liuii. 

Urinary  Syttttn  —la  the  aaae  rauesiilD  wiQ  bo  Ibund 
(No.  liii)  ibu  kidue;  of  an  Ox  (Bm  Tanrut)  uiottloly 
iHjtntrd,  aiMi  a  ssotioii  lenioved  to  shew  tlie  tumiScatiuiia  ot 
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the  p«lvi«,  or  dong&ted  infundibula.  The  cortical  suUstouce 
jirt'stflts  externally  a  luiinber  of  clofU  extending  inwards  to 
a  varying  depth,  unil  in  some  degree  corresponding  to  the 
jieparEiie  colics  of  tubuli  uriniferi  within  ;  this  t^ives  a  lobu- 
laled  Ktriicture  to  the  gland,  which  is  p€rmaneiit.  A  simi- 
lar Structure  is  ob'^ervable  in  the  titimuii  kiHney  at  an  early 
period  of  existence,  but  the  cU-fts  are  afterward*  obliterated 
ay  a  continued  development  of  the  cortical  aubslance.  No. 
1254  n  ft  tiinilar  q^in«o.  and  No.  liii  is  »  UMUar  lobe 
of  the  Mino  kidmy,  on  on*  aid*  of  vbieb  ibe  oortical  tob- 
•tanee  is  nol^  (o  show  Ao  Kiiitita  tartowu  seenming 
Tewels.  No.  1256  u  the  seetion  of  iha  kidnsy  of  m  Ox, 
sliowina;  three  tnamillaj  convergini;  to  terminate  apparently 
111  one  infunrlibuluiii ;  and  No.  1258  exhibits  a  longitudinal 
section  of  ihe  kidney  of  a  innon,  showing  the  numerous  me- 
duUarv  cone^  and  the  ramifu-ations  of  the  pclvin  whirh 
extend  into  the  substance  (if  the  kiducy  tu  surround  tlic 
niamiUffi  and  vereive  the  urinary  secretion.  The  cortical 
substance  is  thinner  than  in  theOl,  rad  tbo kidlMf  slMnflr 
and  broader.    ( Cat ,  voL  li.) 

Brain,  A'ert-ous  Sy$tem,  ffNf  SmSN.— No.  1328,  in  the 
Physiological  Series  of  the  same  maseum,  shows  the  brain 
of  an  Ox  ( Boi  Taurut)  injected,  and  the  pia  mater  removed 
from  tho  left  bemisphom  lo  show  tho  oonvotntioos^  vbicb 
an  mdffo  numoioas  and  «a«y  than  bi  fho  shsop. 

Sighi.—Thn  tmm  is  seats  in  tho  ntfiu  Bom  by  day. 
The  anterior  perlbrsHon  of  ibe  ehoioia  eosl.  or  pupd,  is 
oblon<^.  In  the  Physiological  Series  of  the  museum  of  the 
College,  tho  broad  transverse  tapctum  lueidum  of  the  eye  of 
an  ox  is  well  shown  in  the  ptoioration  No.  17-2H.  The  pig- 
menlum  in  the  ox,  as  well  as  in  most  if  not  all  aniiiuiU 
feeilmg  on  grass,  has  (in  the  same  eye)  certain  portions 
which  are  while,  and  other*  which  uro  of  a  fine  ^reen.  The 
evelids  and  nictitstmx  jneinhrane  of  a  cow  are  cxhihitcd  in 
Ko.  1785.  and  bristle.i  are  placed  in  the  puncta  lachtrymalia, 
nnd  also  m  tlie  duels  of  tOOlO  Of  tbc msibonisa  gtsQW. 

Hearing,  acute. 

Smell  and  Taste.— devduped.  No.  12j6  uf  the 
■erisB  above  alluded  to  thowa  one  of  the  iofsrior  turbinated 
bones,  iritb  the  pituiisiy  nombmie  i^jseied.  The  taste  is 
alio  mfllcicntly  oerebiijM.  sDd  ftom  the  supply  of  ncfvss 
must,  in  conjunetion  with  the  smell,  be  capable  of  secu- 
raiidy  di3tiiii;i;ishing  the  artima  of  various  plants  in  order  to 
the  selceiiun  of  those  which  are  m<JSt  agreeable  and  whole- 
some, and  the  rejertioti  of  lliose  wliu  li  arc  d i.sagreeable  or 
uu\iOu»  to  It.  That  tliis  power  of  distinction  i^ometimcs 
faiU  is  fai;illy  shown  by  the  mortal  consequences  of  brows- 
ing on  the  yew  and  oib«:  deleterious  plants,  to  which  the 
hungry  animals  have  tbimighcanleBsness  ov  other  oeeidsDt 
had  acres*. 

Touch.—'Thk  sense  cannot  bo  very  acute  in  tbe  sxtreme 
end«  of  the  extremities  at  least;  Ihousb  there  is  Msnsibiliiy 
enough  to  warn  the  animal  of  injmy  and  to  guide  its  steps. 
More  would  have  been  sunerflilous  ud  annoying.  In  tne 
tnuaeom  of  the  Rofal  College  of  Suiwoons  cPhysielogical 
8sriss>*  No.  M  sxhibita  the  binilcats  Ibot  of  s  calf  in- 
jected. The  nail  or  hoof  is  removed  from  one  of  the  toes 
to  show  the  vascular  and  sensible  lamiiice,  similar  to  those 
in  the  horse,  hut  mucii  smnller.  No.  14l  i  ts  the  foot  of  a 
slink  ealf  ifiFlus  Vaccir)  injected,  showing  the  different 
stales  of  till'  cuiit-iilar  roveniig,  which,  allhough  still  thm 
and  sofl  wiierc  liie  ho>.jfs  arc  afterwards  to  be  perfei-ieil.  Is 
too  dense  at  ibu^  parts  to  )H.-rmit  the  vascularity  uf  the 
rorium  to  appear  through;  and  No.  14I3  is  snothcr  foot  of 
a  calf  injected,  and  the  hoofs  removed,  to  show  the  vascular 
laminae  and  villi  of  the  coriuro  covering  the  last  phalanges. 

/boA  Reproduction,  <$«.— Oxen  ace  eminently  barbi- 
vonmst  for  though  they  will  browse  vpoB  MM  tuesa* 

grass  and  berbsio  is  their  staple ;  no  one  oan  waieh  %  tarn 
grazing  without  obaorviof  how  perfectly  tho  whole  nsebop 
nism  works  togeiher,  the  tongue  sweepiof  in  a  whisp  of 
herbage  into  tne  vice  formed  by  the  cuttmg-teeth  of  the 
lower  juv  ii.  l  tli  -  i. narraed  front  of  the  upper  one, and  the 
niusck;.  imtnetiiaU'l)  aiding  with  the  upward  jerk  to  sepa- 
rate the  bite  from  the  roots  on  which  it  was  growing.  For 
on  account  of  the  varieties  of  oxen  bred  by  the  grazier, 
and  of  the  food  on  which  they  are  fatir  l  t .  i  tho  market,  see 
the  artirle  Catti.i!.  In  a  state  of  domesticated  nature,  that  is, 
w  here  the  animal  roaras  at  large  and  is  not  stall-fed,  or  con- 
iiaed  to  what  are  called  artificial  grasses,  or  to  artificitd 
food,  wo  ars  told  in  '  The  Swedish  Pan '  (Anum.  Aead^\o]. 
ii.)  that  oxen  eat  t7S  plants  and  refuse  218;  that  hetiSm 
waste  away  in  eneloMiies  where  the  vieadovo-MtHt  gnnra  in 
nbvndsooenndovvmtlisgiwiulso  that  they  eanseaieennke 


Iheif  way  through  it:  'the  country-people,'  says  tho  author, 
•  are  amazed,  and  ima^^ine  that  the  mead'iu-sweet  effordii 
them  no  nourishment ;  w  hereas  the  pout,  which  is  bleating 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hed{;e,  is  not  suffered  lo  go  iu, 
though  he  longs  to  be  browsing  on  ihis  plant,  which  to  him 
is  delicate  and  nourishing  food.'  The  leaves  of  tite  Long- 
leaved  ffaier  Hemlock  ore  fotal  to  oxen,  whilst  the  ^t 
feeds  heartily  and  salialy  upon  iL  Linnaeus  found  that  this 
plant  was  the  cause  of  Ibe  torriUe  diaaaae  that  ra^  among 
the  homed  cettle  et  Tbrnea.  Ho  bait  eeareely  left  the  boat 
whieb  oarried  him  over  Ibe  river  to  the  fatal  laeedew  bofbre 
he  was  eonvinoed.  The  cattle,  it  appeared,  died  as  soon  as 
they  left  off  their  winter  fodder  and  returned  to  grazing; 
the  disease  diminished  as  the  summer  came  on,  at  which 
time,  as  well  as  in  the  autumn,  few  died.  The  di'^temper 
was  propagated  irregularly  and  not  by  contagion  :  the  cows 
were  driven  in  thesj  i  inf  i  i  tin  imjadow  where  Liiin;i>us 
laiide<l,  and  w  lierc  he  saw  plentv  of  llu;  Lnnfr-harrtl  H  utrr 
Hemlock,  and  there  they  died  swollen  and  in  cons ulsioiis. 
In  other  places  the  plant  was  scarce.  '  The  least  attention 
will  convince  us,*  says  Linneus,  '  that  brutes  spurn  what- 
ever is  hurtful  to  them,  and  diatingulsb  poisonous  plants 
from  salutary  by  natutal  InsthMl;  sothattliLs  plant  is  not 
eaten  br  them  in  the  summer  and  autmnn,  which  is  the 
reosen  that  in  diose  eeasoos  so  ttm  eaitle  die,  via.  only  socb 
as  either  iieeidcntaUy  or  fsesiod  by  witrame  hunger  eat  of 
it  But  when  they  ate  let  into  the  pastures  in  spring,  partly 
from  their  greediness  after  fresh  herbs,  and  parity  from  Ihe 
emptincFS  and  hunger  wliich  they  base  undergone  during 
a  long  wiTitrr,  thci  devour  every  green  thing  which  comes 
m  their  wav.  It  liaj-pens  mureoser  that  herbs  at  this  iiiiie 
are  small,  b:i  1  c  it  el v  supply  food  in  sutlicient  quantity. 
Thev  are  besRies  more  juicy,  are  covered  with  waier,  and 
smell  less  strong,  so  llint  what  is  noxious  is  not  easily  dis- 
cerned from  what  is  wholesome.  I  observed  likewise  that 
the  radical  leaves  were  always  bitten,  the  others  not ;  which 
confirms  what  I  have  just  said.  1  saw  this  plant  in  an  ad- 
jaining  meadow  mowed  along  with  grass  Ibr  winter  fodder; 
and  tbetefon  it  ia  not  wmiaarfui  that  some  oallle,  though 


bnt  a  ibw,  should  die  of  it  in  winter.  After  I  left  l^nea  I 
saw  n*  more  of  this  plant  till  I  cane  to  tho  vast  msodowa 
near  limningcn,  where  it  appeared  slooff  the  mad ;  and 

wlicn  I  got  into  the  town  I  heard  the  same  complaints  as  at 
Tornea,  of  the  annual  lost  of  cattle  with  the  same  circum- 
stance!!.' The  author  of  the  *  Swedish  Pan  '  also  observes 
that  a  hungry  stomach  will  often  drive  animals  to  feed  upon 
plants  that  wcic  not  intended  for  them  by  nature.  But 
wlienever  this  has  happened,  they,  if  ihey  escajie,  bocomo 
more  cautious  for  the  future,  and  accjuire  a  certain  kind  of 
experience;  and  he  instances  the  Monk' i/'i.'xi,  which  grows 
near  Fahluna,  and  is  generally  left  untouched  by  all  Ihe 
animals  ibst  are  accustomed  to  these  places ;  but  if  foreign 
cattle SM  Imiught  thither  and  moot  w ith  this  Toeotable,  ibev 
ventnm  to  lake  too  laige  a  quantity  of  it.  and  are  billed. 
He  adde  that  the  cattle  that  have  been  leond  in  the  phina 
of  Schonen  and  Wesliagothia  commonly  fall  into  a  ^en* 
tory  when  they  come  into  the  woodland  ports,  because  tbsy 
feed  upon  some  plants  which  the  cattle  used  to  those  places 
have  learned  to  avoid.  Meadoto-Safionia  Among  the  plants 
deleterious  to  oxen  if  taken  in  any  largo  ijuuntity ;  and 
HelleboTi  is  aW  said  to  be  poisoiiuus  to  them.  Yew  is 
fatal,  as  it  is  to  herbivorous  quadrupeds  generally,  the  green 
temptation  being  probably  too  stron<»  for  cattle  kept  on  short 
allowance.  Actions-at-law  in  this  country  have  mil  been 
uncommon  against  a  defendant  for  not  keeping  up  bounds 
or  hedges,  whereby  the  plaintiff's  cattle  strayed  into  places 
where  yew-trees  grew,  fed  on  the  branches,  and  so  died. 

Anpiralions  illustrative  of  the  organs  of  generation  in 
th*  nsle  wiU  be  found  in  the  Physiological  Series  of  the 
Bvsram  of  Ihe  OoHegek  Noa.  t5t7, 2558.  ;  and  Nos. 
S758»  8757.  2798.  S7«8,  and  8760,  illusttale  the  female 
organs,  the  first  of  the  last-named  numbers  exhibiting  tboao 
of  Ihe  American  Bison,  and  the  others  those  of  theOeW(Alt 
Taurus),  tlie  Heifer,  and  the  fcelal  cow. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  nine  months.  The  normal 
number  is  oti«;  lIiouf;h  there  are  not  uncommon  instances 
of  the  cow  bringing  forth  t  ms.  md  rare  cases  of  her  pro- 
ducing three,  and  even  muie,  at  a  birth.  In  the  case  of 
twins  if  they  be  male  and  female  apparently,  the  apparent 
female  is  generally  barren,  and  ia  oalled  a  Frtt  Mortim 
( Taura  probably  of  OslttiBeihi,  Vene^  end  the  aniieDl 
Romans). 

Mr.  Jesse  ^  Natmvl  Sitiarg,  1838)  stotei 

that  if  the  e«v  hae  twhH^  MM  of  fliBU  •  Mle  and  the  ether 
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a  ffltnalc,  <he  latter  is  altrayt  barren ;  but  tbi*  is  an  error,  as 
V«  abail  presently  see.  *  It  is  e  fact  known,  and  I  believe 
■Imoiit  universally  understood,'  writes  John  Hunter,  in  hia 
deeomU  Vke  J^M-ihrtim,  *  tiMt  when  •  cov  briage  Ibrtli 
two  ealvwi  ani  mw  of  Amoi  •  bull-ealC  and  the  other  to 
afpemilM  •  cov.  that  the  cow-calf  is  unlit  for  propagation, 
Imt  the  ball-€alf  growi  np  fnto  a  very  proper  bull.  Such 
a  eon-calf  call.-d  in  iliis  ^ountr^  n  Free-Martin,  and 
li  commonly  as  well  known  arnon;;;  the  turraers  as  either 
cow  or  bull.  Although  it  will  appear  from  the  rlegcriplion 
of  this  animal,  lha.1  it  is  an  herniaphroiUte  (bcine:  in  no 
rejpect  different  from  other  liermaplirodiles),  yet  I  shall 
retain  the  terra  frei'-martin  to  distinguish  the  hermaphru- 
dile  produced  in  this  way  from  tlio<e  which  resemble  the 
liermaphro<lite  of  other  animals;  fur  i  know  that  in  black 
cattle  such  a  deviation  may  bo  nroduced  without  the  cir- 
cainetRnce  of  twins ;  and  eron  where  then  at*  twini*  tiie 
one  •  uale^  the  other  a.  female,  they  mi^  hotli  lum  the 
flnna  of  pnMatiMi  perfeotly  ftHrmed/ 

JliiRtw  goat  on  to  atMo  that  iho  Jtw-JUMfn  hu  all  Hie 
external  raarkaof  a  cow-calf  IS  to  the  teats  and  the  external 
ftinale  parts,  or  hnrmg,  as  the  tkrmetB  term  it ;  it  shows 
no  inchnalion  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  take  notice  of 
it,  Tlte  form  much  r««ca)bles  that  of  the  ox  or  spayed 
heifer,  and  the  animal  is  considerably  larger  than  either  the 
bull  or  cow,  with  horns  similar  to  those  of  the  ox.  Its  bel- 
low is  like  that  of  an  ox,  having  more  resemblance  to  tlr.it 
of  the  cow  tliaii  the  bull,  and,  like  the  ox,  it  is  used  for  the 
yoke  and  fattened  for  the  table.  The  flesh  is  generally  con- 
sidered finer  m  fibre  than  that  of  either  bull  or  n>w,  and  to 
surpass  that  of  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  bea> 
ing  therefore  a  higher  price  in  the  market;  but  there  are 
not  wanting  exceptions  where  the  lletb  Ims  turned  out 
nearly  as  bad  as  bulI-beeC  oertainly  wono  dun  that  of  a 
cow. 

That  the  twin  female  is  not  alvm barren  when  tlw  other 
calf  b  a  mde  is  proved  by  the  ibuowing  among  other  in- 
stance*. Hunter  relates  that  a  cow  belonging  to  Benjamin 
Way,  Esq.,  of  Dcnham,  near  Uxbridge,  produce<l  twins 
which  were  to  appearance  male  and  female.  The  latter 
died  when  about  a  month  old.  Upon  examining  the  organs 
of  generation,  Ilunterfound  that  tliuv  were  perfectly  forniL-il, 
and  to  make  certain  he  procured  tho&e  of  a  common  cow- 
calf,  and  111  comparison  found  them  exactly  alike.  "This,' 
he  continues, '  made  us  r6;4ret  that  the  animal  had  not  lived 
to  an  age  that  might  have  determined  if  it  was  capable  of 
breoding ;  for  the  eonsiruetion  of  the  parts  being  to  appear- 
ance perfect,  ianot  aufBcient  of  itadf  to  stamp  it  a  true  or 
perfect  female.  ....  It  is  bovafar moat  probable  that  this 
was  a  ptarfeet  fbualo,  which  is  an  latoeplioQ  to  the  common 
rale;  and  I  have  boon  initnaoti  tiwio  mo  iostapcea  of  such 
twin*  bnedinab**  TrofbHorOwen,  in  hit  nhinblo  aditwn 
«r Hunter's  'Observations*  (1837),  adds  a  note  froaa  Lou- 
don's 'Magaxine  of  Natural  History,'  which  states  that 
Jo'st'ph  Holroyd,  Esq.,  of  Wiihera,  near  l/ceds,  had  a  cow 
which  calved  twins,  a  bull-calf  and  a  cow-calf.  As  popular 
opinion  was  against  the  cow-c.i If  breeding,  it  being  consi- 
dered a  free-martin,  Mr.  Holroyd  waa  determined  to  make 
an  experiment  of  thuiu,  .m  l  r- aicd  them  together.  Tliey 
copulated,  and  in  due  time  the  heifer  brought  forth  a  hull- 
calf,  and  she  regularly  had  calves  for  six  or  seven  years 
afterwards.  Nor  are  there  watiliug  other  cases  of  fertility 
under  ariroilar  eireninstances. 

Hunter  gives  a  dissection  of  three  flree-martins,  a  portrait 
of  one,  and  figures  of  the  organs  of  generation  of  all  three, 
io  tlM  work  laat  abovo  maotioaodL  to  whieh  wo  ceftr  the 
nador  ftr  flutbar  jiartieidoia. 

When  a  oow  has  twins  and  they  are  both  bnll^liot,  the 
calves  are  in  every  respect  perfwt  bulls ;  and  if  cow-calves, 
ihcy  are  both  ]icir(--i:L  t'nws.  Ai  Lnst  u  arc-  r.ot  aware  of 
auy  recorded  laauiict;  lu  iht  txmtrnry,  uur  Lave  we  ever 
beard  uf  any. 

In  the  ■  Nouveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences' is  given  an  ac- 
count of  a  cow  whicli  prn(Ujr<-:l  nine  calves  at  three  bueces- 
sire  births:  first,  four  cow-calves,  in  1817;  second,  thre*, 
two  uf  them  females,  in  1818;  third,  two  females,  in  IHI'J. 
With  tbe  exceptioa  of  two  bohMig^ng  to  tbo  first  birth,  all 
\ooiw  nataed  bgr  tbo  motbor. 

EuaoriAN  Oxxir. 

In  adtUtka  toiriwi  is  Uttad  with  tegaid  to  the  mn^oaad 
ortetn  ^  mx  Britiih  damotio  homod  oaldo  in  aitlsla 
Btloii  (t«L  f^n  p.  4ll,o»io^|h  itoyneood  to  dtoooaaldon^ 


tion  of  the  ftwther  opiniona  pnUisbod  on  ibisd!lBe«It  anb- 

ject. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  appears  to  hnve  taken  con- 
siderable pains  in  invoal^ioi'  ue  history  of  the  Jiumi' 
mmtiu  iienenUn  and  of  the  Bovine  ftmily  partieularly, 
places  the  Ibssil  speeios  under  Bet  {Taurut)  Uru*.  eon« 
siderin^  tlie  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham  and  other  parks  as 
the  white  variety. 

Mr.  Swamson  {Clasnfication  of  Quadrupeds)  observes 
tliat  all  writers  agree  that  the  large  skulls  of  oxen  found  in 
the  iiiiiri'  recent  formations betonned  to  a  foimidable  race  of 
these  atnnmls  which  existed  in  V,\  i  .i  i;  in  a  wild  st^'e;  that 
they  helonijed  without  doubt  to  the  5(iecie«  named  Urm  by 
("{Tsar  anci  other  aiitient  writers  :  and  that  these  skulU  not 
only  possess  a  speetftc  dtxtinction,  but  exhibit  the  typo  of  a 
fDrm  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  domesiir  ox. 
'  All  these  skulls,'  be  continues^  'are  nearly  one-third  larger 
than  those  of  tho  Bot  Tvitnut  they  are  square  from  tlie 
orbtu  to  tho  ooeipltal  erest  wad  somewhat  hollow  at  tbo 
fbrohflid.  Tho  homSi  phMod  at  tho  sido  of  the  abora 
eraat,  show  a  poenliar  ibo  ftooa  tbtir  rkHs  upwards; 
then  bending  outwards,  and  then  Ibrwards  and  inwards. 
No  domestic  races  show  this  turn:  but  numerous  speci- 
mens of  inferior  si/«,  found  fjMwil  in  the  Cornish  mutes, 
have  this  shape,  and  tlie  wild  Lull  of  Scotland,  the  only 
example  of  tins  t\  po  now  known  to  exist,  retains  it.  The 
doinestic  o\eh,  on  tiie  contr'vry,  of  whatsoever  counlrj' or 
hn-er!  thoy  may  he,  iiave  the  square  concave  fsrehetnl, 
«itli  the  horns  ri>iii;^  from  the  ends  of  the  fiontal  ru!i;e.  .  . 
It  appears  then  that  the  aniiont  Uru*,  or  wild  bull,  was 
a  perfectly  wild,  savage,  and  untaroeable  animal ;  not 
only  docs  every  account  handed  down  from  remote  anti- 
<^uity  assure  us  of  this,  but  it  it  o«en  verified  by  the  only 
living  example  of  this  form  wo  poaiow,  tho  Bo9  SeoHem, 
still  preserved  io  one  or  two  of  the  northern  parksL  Although 
domcaticatfld  so  &r  aa  to  livo  within  such  preeinobi  iritbont 
absoluto  mipnvoliod  vnleiMeto  lis  keepers,  it  letalnsessen- 
tiallyall  tho  sa\'age  characters  ascribed  to  the  more  powerful 
species  mentioned  by  tho  antients.  Like  that  also  it  pos- 
sesses, when  at  a  mature  age,  a  kind  of  roaiic,  al)out  two 
inches  long,  and  its  throat  and  breast  are  covered  wuh  cnaise 
h.iir.  These  characters,  which  aro  never  found  m  the  do- 
mesticated breeds  of  oxen,  wore  no  doubt  much  mnic  hi;j;bly 
developed  in  the  antient  Unif.  The  second  type  is  i lie 
domestic  ox;  the  external  characters  of  which,  to  use  the 
wonls  of  Major  (Colonel)  Smith,  are  "absolutely  the  same 
as  the  fossil  Urus,  and  the  wild  breeds  dtfier  only  in  the 
flexure  of  the  horns.  '  But  thoiqibthaae  two  ^peoeomoao 
near  each  other  in  external  appearance,  noming  can  be 
more  different  than  thoir  motnl  obaracter ;  tho  C/rw,  wild, 
savage,  and  nBtaowablt^  loawini.  with  all  tbaoe  jnopansitioa 
unimpaired  and  mndimniabed,  fhn  tha  miioa  of  its  lint 
creation  down  to  the  present  day.  The  other,  tame,  harm 
less,  and  enduring,  has  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  service 
of  man  from  the  mo^t  remote  antiquity,  and  seem,  i;  I  ve 
been  a  companion  of  the  earliest  iahobilants  of  the  lmi  ih.* 
Thus  far  Mr.  Swainson  (lf>:Jj). 

SirW.  Jardine  ( Nat uruli it's  Library, — Ruminirnfiu,  part 
ii.,  )93f))  remarks  that  by  most  persons  it  it  thought  that 
tile  domestic  races  of  our  cattle  are  originally  sprung 
from  the  fint  buixilut,  the  Indian  and  European  buffalo. 
'Some  again,'  continues  Sur  William,  'treat  of  them  as 
arising  from  the  aurochs  or  wild  cattle  of  Germany  and 
Pohina.  Thaae,  according  to  the  srstera  of  Smith,  come 
into  subgonora different  from  the  domestic  breeds;  and  from 
both  tbMo  fluppoaitbina  the  opinion  of  Baron  Cnvier  varaMk 
as  he  is  indinod  to  oonoid«  onr  pvoaont  oatllo  identieaj 
with  a  speciaa  no  loogor  exiitiug  in  a  wild  state,  but  which 
has,  by  the  oierlions  of  man.  as  In  tlw  instance  of  the 
camel  and  dromedary,  been  for  a^s  entirely  subjected  to 
his  power.  The  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in 
a  fossil  state,  and  it  is  upon  the  comparison  of  these 
remains  with  tlie  skeleton  of  the  aurochs,  the  buffalo, 
and  our  domortto  nooa,  that  tho  Boioa  baa  Ibundad  his 
opinion.' 

Mr.  Bell  {Pritinh  Qu/idrupeds.  1  ft:?!),— the  Oar),  alter  re- 
ferring io  Gnfliih's  Cuvier  for  Crdonel  Hamilton  Smith's 
interesting  and  learned  dimwation  upon  the  mythology  and 
antient  hwtory  of  the  ox,  says. '  Whether  the  ox  exist  now, 
ur  have  existed  within  tho  range  of  sound  hiiitorieal  testi- 
mony, in  its  original  atato,  nr  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hoiai^  all  tho  inntaaeaa  of  tho  ooewnnve  of  wild  oxen  of 
tbifl  apoaleo  now  on  nootd  bavo  not  boon  derived  finmi  tbo 
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donvstio  rtott.  ftrtnitouily  esraped  ftiom  Mrritode  ud  be- 1 

como  wild,  is  a  question  whi«Ji  it  it  diffieuU  if  not  imposaiblo  | 
talisractorily  to  solve.  Tho  antient  accouuU  of  the  Urus, 
or  wild  ox,  declaio  it  lu  liuve  Lucn  an  animal  of  cnoiniuiis 
Kze  and  great  fu'rcfiiu-.s ;  and  iLl-  huins  arr  (k'scnbt-'J  as 
being  laij,'c,  spioaditi^'.  and  aculo.  lii  thij  c.juntry,  ami  in 
many  ]y^iris  of  thu  dinliiioiit,  huv«)  uc'cutruil  auiuuruUM 
fbswil  boiKs  uf  oxen,  v,  nh  lai^L-  horns,  having  the  form  and 
direction  of  those  of  certaiu  bj  wJsonly  of  our  pruMint  cattle, 
imrticularly  uf  such  as  arc  mo«t  wild ;  as  fur  iu^lance  the 
cclebiatfld  wild  white  oxen  of  Craven,  of  Chiilingham  Park, 
ftnd  of  Soollaiid,  the  Sot  Scotictu  of  some  authors.  I  can- 
not but  floa«id«r  it  u  extremely  prol»bl«  ihit  iheio  foMil 
TOBBins  bolonipid  to  the  original  wild  condition  of  onr  do- 
mestic OK,  «o  opinioD  whioh  Cuvier  nppeon  to  hove  eotor- 
toinod,  who  eolb  ibo  »iUilb  <*  Crdnet  lembtables  k  eeux 
(run  bd'uf  domestique."  They  arc  found  only  in  very  recent 
dijpuiits,  frequently  in  cavern*  mingled  with  the  remains 
of  various  oilirr  animals,  as  in  tho  c-elebralt-il  cuve  of  KirU- 
dale,  and  in  iJifTLTcnl  parts  of  Cornwall  and  of  Ucvoiishiio. 
I  luvf  •jcvcrai  teeth  and  some  fraginunt*  ol  bnufs  t>uni  Kriu's 
Hule,  ni  tiie  latter  county,  where  Uiuy  Mure  found  in  the 
same  mass  with  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
tbo  deer,  tbe  bear,  and  the  hya-na.  Cuvier  bovovw  consi- 
don  that. they  wtistcd  al\er  the  dustruction  of  the  latter 
•pocies.  It  has  indeed  been  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
notient  remains  alluded  to^  together  with  the  ChiUingham 
md  Seottitb  braed,  belong  to  n  diatinct  apecific  type  from 
tbe  eommon  domestic  ox ;  and  eomo  modiacatiotta  watruc* 
ture  have  beep  cited  in  proof  of  thin  opinion.  It  does  nut 
appear  to  me  however  that  these  modiflcatiuns  are  of  sulfi- 
cionl  value  to  constitute  hjtccifie  distincliun,  ai  tlit-y  ajijicr- 
ta;n  oidy  to  parts  whieli  uru  very  Aunablu  m  particular 
breeds  uf  Ibo  d..mestir  cattle;  they  are,  some  slight  tliffei- 
enc^  ni  tiio  firni  and  dirertiuu  uf  the  horns,  and  lite 
exijiletu  e,  la  o/</  JluH.t,  of  a  Rhort  rudimentary  mane,  and 
looae  hair  upon  the  breast  Now  there  is  certainly  no  point 
of  auffieicnt  importance  to  form  a  specific  distinction,  even 
were  the  form  of  the  horns  less  variable  than  they  are  in  onr 
domestic  oxen.  We  require  jet  a  series  of  well  auihenti- 
eoted  and  well  directed  expcf  imenia  on  tbe  inlenuixture  of 
tboSeotittbocCbilliaghomeatt^  with  tbe  doinestie  breed*, 
and  tbe  Jbrtilooriobrtile  character  of  tho  KoC*<tr;  whioh* 
if  the  views  I  have  so  repeatedly  stated  ho  eonact,  wottid  at 
once  deride  llie 'jui'stion.  Evon  Colonel  Smith  himself,  a 
high  aulhuniy  in  tbe^e  nialters,  althouKh  he  urges  the  spe- 
cific distinct  in  uf  liie  t'.vo  aiumils,  say=,  "the  character  i)f 
the  domestic  oxen  is  absulutely  the  >a:ne  as  the  fo-.ail,  and 
tbe  wild  breed,«>  diiler  only  in  tlie  llexure  of  the  burns  ami 
external  appcuranci.-. oeeasiuiietl  by  the  varialkoas  ol  chuiatc, 
food,  and  treatment."  But,  it  maybe  asked. do  variations  uf 
clirante,  food,  and  treatment  produce  specific  distinctions  ? 
And \ct  tins  distinctivin  is,  as  I  have  just  slated,  held  butii 
by  CoL  Smith  and  Mr.  Swainson.  Upon  the  whole.  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  the  fo»!>il  bones  beloii^rcd  to  the  original 
stock  of  our  domostieox.  and  ibat  tho  wild  white  cattio,  the 
JBo$  Seaticm  and  ZThi*  Seoliau  qf  the  authon  just  named, 
•pproach  so  near  to  it  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  nol 
wliothtT  they  all  belong  to  the  same  species,  but  whether 
tliis  breed  Ui>  the  actUFtl  remnant  uf  rii<it  original  stuck,  ur 
the  dciceiidaiits  of  dome^licaied  uidividuals,  which  b.ive 
resumed  in  a  ;;i  ca;  i!ej;ree  their  wild  character  fruin  having 
ceased  thiuuyh  many  generations  to  feel  the  elTccta  uf  hiunan 
domitlaliiin.' 

Mr.  IJcnry  Woods,  in  hi^  Lhscnpl ton  ti/  t ha  /ouii  Skuil 
of  «H  Ox  (lJi>$  Pfimigrnim),  discovered  in  May,  1838.  cU 
m^hiham,  U'iltt,  4to„  I  d39,  after  premising  wiw  reference 
to  this  part  of  .  tbe  inquir}-,  that  unfortuiiatetj  two  distinct 
species  of  Bas  have  received  tho  title  of  Urat,  atntei  that  tbe 
sumectappearato  hiia  to  stand  thuo:  'TboCfrntofthean- 
tieots,  At  Tamrut',.  Una,  i«  the  ordinary  wild  bull  of  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Europe,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  U  (.aid 
to  exist  at  the  present  day,  pariieuhulv  iu  Lithuania, 
IViland.  &c.,  which  is  however  Siniewhat  more  tli.m 
doubltul;  tins  is  ibe  true  Urai  (ni.ist  pr>jb.ib!y  a  very 
old  cuiTuplicii  i.>r  Tiiuruf)  cf  L';esar,  m  wli.ise  lime  a  reni- 
linnt  of  the  raee  seenii  to  iiuve  existed — the  aiirurhi  of  an- 
tient (ronn mv.  und  itic  typicdl  species  to  which  the  remains 
hero  dc-,.  r  1>.  il  are  to  be  referred. 

'  The  Uubaiut  of  Cnsic,  biaou.of  the  anticnts.  Boi  Unon, 
Linn.,  Hit  VruMt  Budd.,  is  the  true  auroch  or  bison  of  tho 
modem  Oeminns  (  nod  them  it  no  doubt  but  tbnt,  as  no- 
marked  by  Cavler»  nil  the  oner  voA  wtoetlMa^  m  lo  tho 


idehtitf  aod  sepotation  of  tfisoo  speeiea  bavo 
the  former  having  become  extinct,  or  mei^ed  entirely  into 
the  state  of  dmnestioation,  and  its  original  title  having  bean 

transferr>}d  lo  the  latter — all  atilnial  very  similar  in  sixe, 
lljjLirc,  and  babita,  and  now  e.x.i'.tuig  m  a  wild  state  in  the 
districta  furnierly  inhabited  by  the  Vrusot  common  ux  :— 
the«e  are  principally  Puland,  where  it  is  termed  tbe  Suhr  or 
j^uhr  ;  the  forests  of  Southern  Eamin;  ud  tho  CtopMhian 
and  Caucasian  mountains.' 

We  must  not  omit  the  opinion  of  Brjanus,  who  (A'otia 
Ada  Ac(tdemi(g  Naturee  Cnriosorum),  as  lonfj  ago  as 
lt*'2G-7,  after  reviewing  those  advance<l  by  Cuvier  and  others 
concerning  Uio  Urtu  or  Biton  of  BaMro  Europe,  and  tho 
fossil  renains  of  the  diflbront  laces  of  the  BuTine  genna, 
and  giving  a  detailed  aoouunt  of  the  babiu  and  struetato^ 
and  more  particularly  of  the  bony  skeleton,  of  the  cele- 
brated breed,  wliich  is  at  p:e*ent  restricted  to  Lithuania, 
containing  alwui  six  luiiulred  licul,  wa^  decided  in  coming  to 
ibe  cuncluj.Dn  that  ihi'  Lt  us  .ind  Jimnii  of  llie  Ciieeks  and 
Romans,  and  of  Ulor  Kunipean  *ulliorii.  arc  uiii'ai:dibe 
same  an.mal;  and  he  refer^i  tlu;  fossil  reni;<ius  ul  ihc  ucnus 
to  two  distinct  types ;  the  one  which  ho  denoniiiuiites  Vrui 
pritctu;  and  the  other,  tho  Boi  primigeniut,  apptoximat 
iag,  but  in  a  less  degree,  lo  tbe.  domestic  ox. 

It  now  becomes  necessanr  to  turn  our  attention  to  Ibo 
British  wild  cattle  still  in  existence^  and  so  often  referred  to 
in  tbooourso  of  every  argum.ent  loaehing  tbe  uriKin  uf  our 
domestic  oxen.  These  wild,  cattle  are  stated  bv  Lealej  to 
have  inhabited  the  great  Calodoobtn  Fnoit  Jnaqtient  times, 
and  more  recently  they  were  to  be  found  in  Chilbiighan 
Park,  Hamilton,  Wollaton,  Gisburno  in  Craven,  Lime-hall 
in  Cheshire,  Cbartlcy  Park,  kc.  In  the  first-nawied  uf  ihe>e 
lucolilics  they  are  carefoUy  preser\eii  in  their  pristine  pu- 
rity, and  We  select  the  ilescniilum  uf  these  in  Bewick  iMr, 
Culley's,  wu  belit.>ve)  as  being  of  ulder  date  llun  sume  uf  ilie 
inloreiiting  accounts  lately  publi»hi-d,  and  to  ^hn-h  we  shall 
presently  advert  'Their  colour  is  invariably  of  a  creamy 
white,  muzzle  black ;  the  whole  uf  the  inside  of  tlic  ear, 
and  about  one-(Iiii<l  of  the  ouuide,  from  ttte  tips  downwards, 
vsd;  boms  whue  wuh  bbck  tipx.  very  floe  and  bent  up- 
wards; soma  uf  tbe  bulls  tiave  a  thin  upright  mane,  about 
aa  inch  and  a  half  or  two  incbes  long.  At  tbe  first  appear* 
aooa  of  aiw  poraoD  ihair  aet  off  in  fall  gallop,  and  at  tho 
distance  of  two  or  three  bundred  yatda  make  a  wheal 
round,  and  come  buldly  up  again,  tossing  their  head:*  in  a 
menacing  manner :  on  a  sudden  they  make  a  full  stop,  at 
the  tli.Klaiice  uf  forty  ur  llltv  vaiils,  Umkin^  w ihily  at  the  ob- 
ject uf  their  surprise  ;  but  upuii  the  lea.->t  uiolluu  being  Uiade. 
tijcy  all  again  turn  rinin<l  and  lly  tiffwiih  equal  speed,  but 
nol  to  the  same  distance:  funning  a  shorter  circle,  and 
a^ain  returning;  with  a  bolder  and  mora  threatening  aspect 
than  before,  they  approach  much  nearer,  probably  within 
thitly  yardii,  when  they  make  another  stand,  and  again  fly 
off;  thiK  tbey  do  several  times,  shortening  their  distanosb 
and  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come  withiu  ton  yards; 
when  tuost  people  think  it  prudoittlo  leave  tbem,  iwi  ehooo- 
ing  to  provoke  tbem  fiuiher:  ftr  there  is  little  doubt  bttt^ 
j  in  two  or  three  turns  mote,  they  would  make  an  attack 
I  Tlio  mode  of  killing  them  was  perhaps  the  only  modern  re- 
mu.iis  uf  the  gr.indcin-of  antienl  bunting.  On  nu'ii  e  bemg 
t;i\eu  that  a  wild  bull  would  be  killed  on  a  cer  am  ilay.  the 
iiih  ibitaiils  of  the  iiei^^hbom huud  came  armed  «  iih  tuns, 
Ik.'-.,  vjmelimea  to  the  amuuiu  uf  a  hundred  hor!>e,  and  four 
ur  fiv  e  hundred  foot,  who  slood  upon  walls,  or  got  into  tiees, 
i  while  the  horsemen  rode  oO'  the  bull  from  the  rest  uf  the 
j  herd,  until  he  sIomI  at  bay,  when  a  marksman  dismounted 
,  and  shot.  At  some  of  these  huntings,  twenty  or  thirty 
shots  have  been  fired  bclore  be  was  subdued  On  such  oc- 
casions the  bleeding  victim  grow  deapetalely  furious  from 
Ao  smarting  of  bla  wounds  and  the  shouts  of  savage  mj 
that  werooeboing  flrom  every  side:  but  from  the  numoer 
of  accidents  that  happened,  ibis  dangerous  mode  ha.s  be«rt 
Iillle  practised  uf  lata  years;  the  park-keeper  almie  u'e- 
ncrally  -huyliiig  them  with  a  ritled  gunatune  sh  ii.  Wiieri 
the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calves  f)i  a  week  or  ten  'lays 
J  ill  some  fi«|ueslered  situatiun,  nnd  iio  and  suckle  them  ino 
'  or  three  times  a  day.  If  any  person  cmne  near  the  calves, 
they  clap  their  beads  close  to  the  ground,  and  iw  hlu  a 
I  hare  in  form  to  hide  theinselvt>« :  this  is  a  praofof  tlwir 
I  native  wildness,  and  is  con  oboratod  by  the  following  cirrum- 
8lanr«  that  happened  to  tho  writer  of  this  narrative,  who 
ibuod  a  hidden  calf,  two  days  old.  very  lean^aud  vary  weah 
— ^  ttrokiog  its  bead,  it  got  up,  paved  two  cr  tbiee  f 
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like  an  oli  ImQ,  bellowed  very  loud,  stapped  teek  a  few 

Meps,  an8  bolted  at  bi-i  1i-f>s  n  iihiTI  !tt  fbrce;  it  then  began 

to  (  aw  a-^aiti,  bi'llnued,  sioppi'd  hirk.  an'l  bolted  a»  before; 
but  kiKiwinj;  its  iiileniioii.  !i;i<i  -.u-ppiriR  asirlc,  it  tnis<ied 
liim,  (cU,  and  wiis  so  very  weak  llint  it  ruuld  not  rise,  th>ii<L.'h 
it  nuiilu  't'\er;il  efT.irls:  hut  it  lirid  done  cniMtgli  ;  the  wliule 
hei'l  wiTe  alrimifd,  and  comin:^  to  h>  re«  ue  olilnred  him  to 
retire;  for  the  dams  will  allow  no  per-m  to  loach  their 
calves  without  attacking  them  wilh  impcluou*  feroeily. 
When  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak 
aod  (eclile  tlirou;jh  age  or  sickness,  the  rest  of  the  herd  set 
upon  it  and  guie  it  tu  death.   The  weight  of  the  oxen  is  ge- 
nerally from  furty  to  Qflv  stones  the  fbur  quarters:  the  cows 
•bout  tbinv.  "nm  beef  w  (toely  marblM  and  of  excellent 
JhToor.  TbDM  «t  Biirlon-Coiutable  in  tb«  eountj  of  Yoric 
were  all  destroyed  by  a  distemper  a  few  years  sinea.  Tbey 
varied  slightly  from  those  at  Chillinf^hnm,  having blaeb  ears 
and  niiuzU's,  and  the  tips  of  their  tmls  oC  ihe  ^ame  colour: 
they  were  aUii  much  larj^er,  many  of  tlicm  \vei^;hing  sixty 
stones;  probably  oning  to  the  richnc'ss  of  the  jiusturage  in 
IIoIderne«s,  but  (generally  attributed  to  the  differeneo  of 
kijid  between  those  wit1i  black  and  with  red  ears,  the  former  j 
of  u  Inch  tbey  btudiously  endeavour  to  preserve.  Tho  bi^eed 
which  WM  at' OrninlanriK  in  Beoilabd  had  ilio  Uaek 
eard.' 

Now  though  there  is  unquestionably  in  this  interesting 
aeeount  ample  evidenee  of  wild  habits,  there  is  nolbtng  to 
be  found  in  it  to  show  that  the  nee  bid  not  been  at  some 
Uin«  under  the  dominion  of  man,  and  ftom  rircu'nmaMea 
bad  been  Ibr  a  series  of  years  liberated  fKim  hit  yok*.  The 
prevailing  white  colour  is  not  usually  found  In  mamnlflNOUs 
iaor>4  which  have  never  been  domesticated  *  and  with  rei^rd 
to  the  re<l  earn,  Mr.  Rell  (wlm  admits  the  prnbnbility  of 
llie  puio  creamy  wliile  Imily,  the  red  ear^i,  and  the  lilack 
muzzle,  beiii);  a  true  bpettllc  <  haracter)  states  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  of  examining 
every  white  specimen  of  cattle  that  has  come  wiihin  his  ob- 
aeiration,  and  ho  has  never  yet  seen  one  that  had  nut  some 
colour  about  the  ears,  citlier  red  or  black,  arcording  to  the 
bree<l.  His  atlenlion  was  first  alfmcted  tn  this  by  having, 
when  a  sohool'lioy,  seen  a  beautiful  pure  white  calf,  belong- 

inff  to  the  naient  t)f  one  of  biit  schoolfellows,  and,  Qnding 
that  about  balf  of  the  am  vaa  i«d,  it  struek  him  that  such 
miefat  posttibljr  be  an  {nvaiiaUe  ebataoter,  and'  ao,  be  aays, 

he  nas  found  it.  '  «  • 

'With  regard  to  the  test  of  breeding  fCOpOMd  hf  Hr. 
Bell,  It  i*  slated  in  a  nolc  to  tho  n a rrftftVe  quoted  aboTO 
from  Bcw.i.k,  tliat  tame  cdws  in  scikihi  arc  frequently 
turned  out  amont;'?!  the  wild  cattle  at  ( '!ii!',in;»ham  and  ad- 
mit the  bull;  and  that  tlie  ca'ves  pr^  I'luicd  l)y  tho^e  nu-ans 
ai'c  invariably  of  the  samectdour  with  the  wild  biCed  (white 
wiih  red  cars)  and  retain  a  goud  deal  of  the  fierceness  of 
their  »<ire.  In  Sir  Williani  Sardine's  volume  above  alluded 
tu,  the  weight  of  the  ChiUingliam  caltle  U  said  to  reach 
fi  oin  flfly  to  sixty  stones,  and  the  oxen  are  stated  to  feed 
heavier,  approachmi;  near  to  the  Lancashire  breed,  the 
borna  being  long  and  ^autifUlly  turned.  'A  few  years 
ago,  a  nne  ox  was  fed  to  a  targe  siie,  and  vnd  qtiite  lame 
and  gentle.*  The  turning  out  of  tame  ^iWl,  mentiooed  in 
Bewick,  is.  it  seems,  no  longer  permitted,  fiir  the  fnvaent 
keeper  of  the  park  (|836)  at  one  time  poS-cssed  a  wilH  co«, 
which  he  had  taken  when  a  calf,  in  Conseqnetice  of  the 
death  of  its  mot  her  :  it  v.  as  i^entte.  was  inilUr  l  as  a  ow,  and 
bred  freely  \Mth  the  coinuiu:!  bull;  bui  the  propagation 
Was  not  allowe<l  to  proceeil  tnrthcr,  the  calves  beint^  killed 
at  an  early  age:  at  Hamilton  also  treat  care  is  taken  to 

S reserve  the  breed,  and  if  a  cross  should  take  place  with  the 
omestic  bull,  the  young  is  destroyed.  <Jardine.)  We  can 
understand  the  pardonable  pndc  of  keeping  up  this  fine 
antient  breed  of  cattle  in  all  its  purity  j-l"  but  we  must  never- 
theless regret  ibat  the  experiment  hac|  net  been  allowed  to 
praeeed  eo  aa  to  afford  theiekt  alluded  to  bv  Mr.  Bell. 

But  itioiigh  these  Wild  eaftle  hatfe  ftir  a  lone  period  been 
looked  upon  by  many  as  the  d^Mendao^  b(  llie  aboriginal 
race  of  Oxen  in  Great  Brifain,  a^kKM  doubVs,  supported  by 
reasoning  of  some  stien^ih,  liave'^den  en|«rtafin8^  of  their 
claim  to  such  high  aniuiuiiv. 
Tho' autLoroT  the  article  ijo^  til  fbe !  British  Cydopadia.* 

«     •      •  • 

•  Tho  Wliils  Bnt  b  eertalnlf  m  rannplo  to  tlw  eowtmiy :  b«t  It  bikt  l>« 
«ef»ii>rT<r4  At  ftn«»rfillun  lo  mi  -ilnnwi  ic-nwal  nil*  i  tlieaNMtsrillS'Alpin* 

1  It  li      j  Itiil       <i  '  k  '.^i  I.  a.Kiii.;!  .>m  wai  gooe  Rductd  to  SrfallS  SOW 
calf.  The  vStytUif  «u  toitiuuMI}  a  trail.   ' 


is  of  opinion  that  tarn  an  not  deieended  from  tlie  aborigi. 
nal  slock,  but  that  tnsy  are  domesticated  oxen  wliicli  havo 
run  wild,  and  that  the  race  was  oiiginally  impiiti  d  by  the 
ecclesiastics  fr<im  Italy,  where  herds  of  wild  i-aiile  much 
rcM  iiiblin^;  them  still  exist.    Tlic  Gisbur'  e  wild  o\cii*  are 
sa.d  to  Ijave  l>ecn  oii^'inally  bronuht  frniii  WhnlSev  .Abbcv 
in  Lancashire,  \iyon  tiie  diss'iUitioii  of  that  iiu;!ia-ler\  in  iho 
time  of  Henry  \  III.    Sir  William  Jardine  i;l\»-s  a  \  erv  in- 
teresting accMunt  of  the  Hamilton  herd  by  R  ibcrt  Ilrowne, 
Esq.,  chamberlain  lo  the  duke.  These  cattle  arc  larger  and 
mure  robust  than  I»rd  Tankerville's :  tlieir  body  is  dun- 
whiio;  the  inside  of  the  ears,  the  muizle.  and  the  liaoili 
black;  and  the  forepart  orfheleg,flroin  the  knee  downvaids, 
mottled  with  black,  ^e  eowa  addom  have  borne.  Ttieir 
heads  a«e  rounder  than  in  the  Tanherville  breed.  'Thi 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  black,  or  spotted  whh  Mack,  and  the 
tongue  is  black,  and  Kcnerally  ti^iped  U'ilh  bfack.  Mr. 
Hindmarsh's  paper  read  to  the  British  Association  in 
gives  a  history  of  the  principal  herd  at  Cliillinghara.  and  a 
graphic  description  by  Lord  Tankervillo  him-iclf.  Sir  Philip 
Egerton  (' Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,'  1639)  states,  on  the  au- 
thi>rity  of  a  MS.  record,  that  tlie  same  breed  of  wild  cattle 
existed  at  Bishop's  Auckland  in  1635.    Mr.  Woods  thinks 
that  there  apfvears  considerable  doubt  aslo  their  being  truly 
descendants  of  a  native  race,  and  quotes  Lord  Tankerville^ 
letter.  '  In  the  first  plaee;'  says  bis  lordsliip,  '1  niust  pru^ 
raise  that  our  infbrmaf  ion  as  to  t&eir  origin  'ip  Very  aeaimri 
all  that  'wi  hniiw  and  believe  m  reapett  to  it  rasti  on 
conjecture,  supported  howuver  by  eerttin  flKta'a'nd  rea- 
sonings, which  lent)  ui  to  bdlovu  In't^eir  antient  origin, 
not  so  much  from  any  direct  ev{dmca»'as  from  the  impro- 
bability of  any  hypothesis  ascribing  to  tbcin  a  more  re- 
cent date.' 

It  is  dantfprniis  to  prophecy;  hut  we  venture  to  l>clicve 
that,  if  a  cross  with  the  rominon  bull  were  to  he  perniiHed, 
the  offspring  would  be  as  fertile  as  any  of  the  varie- 
ties  which  now  adotn  flw  pattuhia  of  Great  ^Aiiin'ind 

Ireland.  '  .-. 

The  most  accurate  representation  of  the  Chillinghnm 
breed  known  to  us,  with  the  exception  orEdwtn  I.andseer's, 
is  '  Tlie  Wild  Bull  of  the  Ajitieiil  Caledonian  Breed,  now  in 
the  Park  at  Chi11inf;ham  Qist|e,Nortbuuiberla9d.' designed 
and  engraved  by  Thomas  Bewi6h,' and 'printed  at  New- 
castle by  Solomon  Hodgson,  in  1789.  The  size  of  the  cut 
was  9i  inches  by  "4  inches, '  and  only  S.10'  copies  were 
printed,  ll  wns  the  largest  wood-cut  that  Thomas  Bewick 
ever  engraved,  and  is  justly  celebrated  as  f  is  ma-sterpiece. 
After  the  few  im[^ri>siniis  w  vn.'  taken,  the  block  broke  into 
several  pieces:  tLese  |  un-s  ',\i  r«  bi  und  tngetlier  with  iron, 
Willi  the  e\ceptioii  of  the  fimired  border,  which  was  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  cut  up<in  several  p;eees 
of  woodi  and  put  round  the  block;  and  in  1817,  impres- 
sions were  primed  by  Edward  Walker,  Ncwcastle,wiihout  the 
border ;  tho  size  of  the  eut  b^lng  then  reduced  to  7}  indieii 
by  5^  inches.  About  six  pniof  impi'essions  were  taken  off 
on  vellum  firom  the  block  in  its  original  stale,  anrlare  hi^-hly 
valued.  [Memoir.  Stket  Fabletf,  1820.)  The  flgore  uf  (he 
Wild  Bull  ill  Beviek'i  '9iuidropea»!'is  tame  in  oompa** 
rison.     '        '      "      •      'i  i  • 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Ox  in  an  economical 
point  of  view. 

Ox  or  Steer  is  the  castrated  male  of  the  bovine  race :  he 
is  railed  an  i^x-calf  or  huU  cnlf  until  be  is  a  twelvemonth 
old.  a  sirt  r  until  he  is  four  years  old,  and  aHcr  that  an  ox 
or  huUi  rk.  \  sutliciciit  tniiiib'T  of  the  ni.ist  likely  of  the 
tiialu  calves  being  selected  for  the  future  propagation  of  tlie 
bree<1,  tho  otlkM  alu  eaaUf«4  batoeeb  flie  ^rat  aua  qiird 
moiidw. 

The  advantages  derived  firom  the  performaqce  of  thb 
operation  are  very  g^t.  'Th^  nutriment,  which  is  no  longer 
directed  to  the  sexual  organs,  goes  to  tho  general  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  frame  i  the  Uroaenalty  to  lk(ten  is  abundantly 
increased;  and  the  anitnlt  Deebinea  tu  more  docile  end 
tractable.  Tlu;  use  of  the  OX  ib  agricultural  and  otheV 
labours  may  lie  traced  in  almost  every  country  and  to  pe- 
riods of  the  r.  iiiolesi  anii<]iiity. 

The  edui  asioii  of  tlie  s'a  er  should  commencp between  tho 
second  and  third  year.  At  aneailier  peri<idlie  bnss,  arcely 
sutiicicnl  strength,  and  at  a  later  one  he  may  have  become 
obstinate  and  self  «aied.       education  should  be  funded 

•  Wl  ixr.  like 
the  can  Iwooa. 
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on  patienno  and  kin<liic<ib,  and  tlion  the  term  of  it  will  be  | 
liir  KltorttT  iliHU  a  gL-ncrally  iiDagined,  and  tho  result 
irill  111-  iHTinaiu-nt. 

Tlivre  ha»  buna  much  dispute  with  i^ard  to  the  compa- 
rative uJTanla|!4  of  the  eniployinunt  of  cjttl«  and  horses  in 
agricultural  laboun.  Tbe  former  arc  said  to  cost  Ie»s  and 
to  bo  onpported  at  1«08  OKponce.  For  l))e  latter  it  is pLadcd 
a  imaner  number  are  needed — that  tho  work  is,  on 
iwontng  ooeaAions,  far  mure  quickly  porfbnBiid«and  that  it  is 
alwayo  lAuiidantljr  Kioaior.  Tbm  plain  matter  of  fiwt  how- 
ewr  u.tbat  ahfaaii^  tiiaozb  itDi  med  fer  oloir  andlMairy 
work  on  many  farms,  he  is  not  lo  generally  eosploved  as  he 
used  to  be,  even  by  his  warnett  adiroeatea.  ana  tJie  uae  of 
him  has  bi-e  i  i  rnpietely  obandoiwd  by  a  vtry  ooMidmblu 

uumberof  agiicuiiurist.-i. 

In  till'  iiativy  countiL's  uf  the  best  brceils,  he  is  still  ndtuircd 
and  v.ilucd  us  a  beast  tif  draught,  but  by  tlio  iiinjurity  of 
fanners  his  value  is  now  chietly  or  solely  cstimaiL-d  by  the 
quantity  and  (quality  of  the  nieat  that  ho  will  yield,  accord- 
ing lo  toe  cuiH  thai  is  bestowed  upon  lum  and  the  expense 
ibak  ia  incurred.  Ho  is  in  tho  fullt-$t  perfection  at  four 
yoora  old.  arid  he  will  then  prove  tuoio  profilabia  to  tho 
Ihrner  than  if  he  were  worliod  four  or  jeart  loDeer. 
whoD  the  quality  of  his  fleah  will  be  detorinatod ananb 
djraoiitiaiB  to  wtaneeniidcrably  impaired. 

The  eonsideration  of  the  prmcipal  diieatet  of  rattle  «aa 
purposely  deferred  until  their  different  breeds  and  varieties 
and  uses  had  passed  under  consideration.  Tlx-y  arc-  not  so 
numerous  as  those  of  the  horse,  but  tla-re  isitften  consider- 
able difficulty  attending  the  treatment  of  Ui<rm.  From  the 
peculiar  lemperanu-nt  af  cattle  and  the  comparatively  great 
c^uantiiy  of  blood  which  flows  in  their  reins,  promptness  in 
tin;  recognition  and  the  trealmct)!  of  disfOse  is  of  far  (jrealer 
cuiiscquLiico  tlian  in  the  horeo,  rapid  as  is  often  the  progress 
of  his  maladies.  Few  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  destroy 
him  at  once ;  but  there  are  many  owladiet  of  the  OX  which 
must  be  met  at  the  instant,  or  they  Wilt  bo  Hiolflmly  atru^ 
gled  vttb  aftetwarda.  Let  the  owner  and  tba  mlninary 
ourcooD  taho  good  heed  of  tbia. 

The  iHmuet  cahet  ihould  be  first  considered.  They 
are  as  numerous  as  those  of  tho  colt,  and  more  fatal.  At 
tlic  liead  of  them  stands  diarrhrTa.  This  ionietinius  occurs 
when  the  calf  i<  suffered  to  contiuue  by  the  side  of  its  own 
(hiu:.  Both  starvation  and  excess  of  fuod  m  the  mother 
will  produce  it.  More  particularly  will  this  bu  the  case 
when  a  ro5ior-inoih>-r  is  employed.  If  she  has  calved  but  a 
very  few  ww;iis  bi'fori;  the  newly-dropped  young  oiui  is  put 
to  her,  tho  biit'VuU  of  the  calf  will  almost  cL-rtainly  bo 
disturbed.  AVhcre  tt  can  conveniently  be  accomplished, 
every  calf  should  be  reared  by  its  own  dam.  A  state  of 
ooiuiderable  purging  should  never  be  neglected  many  days, 
and  more  eapecially  if  the  animal  loses  its  gaiety  or  is  in 
evident  pain,«r  the  dung  ia  uuiuualLy  offensive  or  tinged 
with  Uood.  The  grand  caiuo  of  this  is  aeldity  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  which  gradually  causes  inilammatiun  of  the 
inner  coat  of  these  vessels.  The  irritation  here  s«t  up  m 
communicated  to  the  constiluiiuii  generally,  and  oxhaustiun 
and  death  cnsut:.  Then  rccournt-  must  bo  Imd  to  a  com- 
pound medicine,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
cjtimaicd.  It  is  borrowed  from  tho  work  ou  '  Callle,'  pub- 
h>be  1  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  KnowlMgc, 
and  the  tsu  mer  should  never  be  without  it.  There  should  be 
an  alkali,ctialk,lo  neutralise  the  acid  ;  an  astringent,  catechu, 
to  arrest  tho  discharge ;  a  sedative,  opium,  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion :  and  a  carminative,  ginger,  to  support  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  These  should  be  niogled  in  the  proportions  of 
eight  pai  U  of  the  first,  four  of  tbo  leoood.  one  of  tho  third, 
and  two  of  the  fiiuith,  A  laijj^  toieponnftd  of  this  powder 
■hould  be  given  twice  «r  tfariee  in  the  day,  aoeording  to 
dreoastances. 

Cmtivenett  is  a  contrary  disease  to  this.  It  should  never 
be  suffered  to  i-nniinue  li>ii_',  for  it  is  fraught  with  danger- 
The  best  a;  uricnt  fur  calves  and  cattle  is  Epsom  salts,  in 
doses  of  fr*  in  one  to  twi  onnooi^  with  a  fcriipla  or  half  a 

drachm  of  ginger. 

Cou^A  should  be  promptly  attended  to  the  m  u;t  r.'  that 
it  is  heard.  A  dose  of  pbvsic,  small  doses  of  powdered  fox- 
glove, with  nitre^  or,  in  bad  eaaoi,a  digbt  Uoodiag,  will 
usually  remove  it. 

Ill  proceeding  to  Iho  diseases  of  adult  cattle,  we  are 
•truck  with  the  numofeua  dUamm  t(f  Me  sye.  VkatiUuM 
nftittUit  will  genersUy  yield  to  the  nitiated  eilitment  tit 
nmntf  loeally  •ppUed^  and  •  wmw  of  attoiativo  indieinab 


Warts  shuuhl  he  exriiyed  by  means'of  a  pair  of  adMon^  and 
tlu'  rout  toiielu'd  Willi  aiirale  of  silver. 

Fur  inllamnution  of  tbo  Aau>,  or  membrane  at  the  comer 
of  ibe  eye,  a  weak  pjolard  lotion,  or  iho  tincture  of  opium, 
lowered  with  tin  times  its  quantiiv  of  water,  w  ill  be  useful ; 
but  if  there  is  any  fungous  growth  on  the  haw,  e.Mirpation 
will  afford  the  only  cure,  hiflammathn  qf  the  eyelidt  wOl 
generally  yield  to  fomentations  of  warm  water.  For  tn- 
^mmatton  qf  the  eya,  warm  or  cold  fomentations,  tho 
'  fiwoier  at  the  first,  and  the  latter  a  day  or  two  aAerwards. 
with  the  opiata  lotion  at  the  oomneneement,  and  a  ^lery 
diluted  one  of  white  vitriol — two  grains  to  the  ounce — when 
the  inflammation  is  subdued,  with  a  moderate  bleeding  or 
a  dose  of  physic,  will  constitute  tho  most  successful  means 
of  euie.  Utceralion  the  eye  will  be  best  treated  with 
the  opiate  lotion,  but  oatoroet  andgnMa  Mrmadonot  admit 

of  cure. 

In  fraeture  of  the  hnm,  if  the  bones  are  not  (|uite  "sepa- 
rated, they  may  be  bound  together  by  tarred  cords,  or 
splents.  If  there  is  a  perfect  fracture  of  the  b^ne,  it  sliould 
bo  sawn  off  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  head,  and  a  hot  iron 
parsed  over  the  surface. 

fVaier  in  the  head  in  calves,  known  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  head  and  the  stupidity  of  the  animal,  admit*  not  of 
an^  OHM.  Tba  gwUteeM  whioh  la  aometimes  ebiemd  m 
themandevenin  the  advttbeuto— turning  round  and  round 
— is  usually  hopeless. 

Apoplexy,  or  sudden  determination  of  the  blood  to  tho 
head,  produced  by  the  forcing  system  bein  ;  - nr  -d  too  far 
and  the  process  of  fattening  hurried  too  rnjiull)  un,  c;in  be 
cured  only  by  the  mostderisive  nieasure-i.  Tiie  anun  • !  1 1  t 
is  thus  ttnttk  roust  bo  bled  until  he  faints,  and  powerlul 
purgatives  administered  and  roiitinued.  Fhrenzy  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  ibe 
same  treatment.  In  these  cases,  1ft  Or  20  drops  of  llie 
croton  oil  should  be  added  to  the  aperient.  Locked  jam  too 
flrequently  bids  defiance  to  medical  treatment.  The  only 
hope  of  cure  eonstats  in  aotive  bleeding  and  the  continued  ose 
of  Epsom  nlta  and  enrton  oil.  until  tba  bowels  are  opened. 
Inuaediataly  after  the  bleeding  the  Jaws  vQI  nanally  beflmnd 
sufldently  relaxed  te  admit  of  the  adminisfialien  of  medi> 
cine.  This  gulden  opportunity  should  never  be  lost.  As  an 
adjuvant,  a  seton  of  black  hellebore  in  the  dewlap  may  be 
tried.  "T  i  i!};  cattle  are  occ.isuitially  subject  to  jitt.  .Al- 
most Without  warning,  the  beuif  staggers,  fklls,  bellows, 
and  is  convulsed  in  every  limb.  This  is  the  consequentt-  of 
uver-healmi^  or  over-drivini;,  or  botli.  The  physic  aud  tiie 
tteaui  must  be  here  put  into  active  use.  Perhaps  it  would 
bo  prudent  lo  s«ud  such  a  patient  to  tlie  butcher  with  very 
little  delay. 

/fA«uma/t>m.— There  aro  few  diseases  of  mora  freqoent 
occurrence  among  cattle  than  this.  Itis  not  lom  abeantin 
a  low  marshy  aituatioo,  and  it  is  tba  eooatant  attendant  en 
careless  or  aruel  ai^oaiuv  to  cobl  and  wet.  It  is  reeognisod 
by  the  diflleulty  of  motion  and  the  occasional  expression  of 
pain.  The  cure  is  comprehended  in  one  word,  'comfort.* 
A  little  mild  >  ,  wiili  warm  comfortable  drinks  and 
gently  slimulatuig  amihratioi..s  will  hasten  and  confirm  tho 
<-urc.  Connected  with  or  a  i  ouscqueiice  of  rheumatism  is 
swelled  jninli,  yielding  bumelimes  to  stimulating  embroca- 
tions and  comfortable  lodging.  There  are  however  other 
tumours  unconiieci«$d  with  the  influence  of  cold;  such  are 
tluetuating  tumours,  usually  about  the  knees,  which  require 
stimulating  embrocations  and  the  occasional  uso  of  the 
budding-iron,  followed  by  the  a|ipUcation  of  a  blister  when 
tho  fluid  has  escaped,  (hber  tttmoon,  also  in  the  neigho 
bourhood  of  joints,  are  of  a  hard  ehanetar.  They  will 

Scnerally  yield  to  f^ietiona  with  an  ointment  of  the  hydrio- 
atc  of  potash,  this  drug  being  alsoadminiatered  internally 
in  doses  of  6  or  S  grains  daily.  The  too  frequent  conse- 
quence of  these  affections  is  palm,  at  first  confined  to  cer- 
tain limbs,  but  gradually  spreaning  over  the  frame,  being 
however  most  visible  in  ihc  hind  extremities.  Here  agam 
tho  whole  treatment  may  he.  incluiled  in  the  comprehensive 
word  'eomfi>rt,'  Small  doses  of  physic,  the  administration 
of  the  white  aiitiraonial  powder,  the  use  of  slirnulatinf;  cm- 
brucations,  with  warm  ludgmg  and  good  food,  especially 
luushcs,  will  be  useful  adjuvants. 

As  for  that  species  of  nervous  affection,  rabiei  or  ntodSMM^ 
it  admits  not  of  cure ;  and  it  has  but  ouc  cause,  namely,  the 
bit*  of  a  rabid  or  mad  dog.  If  a  farmer  knowi  that  oeruin 
baacta  Imvaboan  bfttoi,  «r  baa  ilnng  leaian  io  aospeet  it, 
ha  will  net  iriwly  in  landinf  OMn  to  llw  biilelka%  fbr 
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aAor  the  diietM  has  ono*  ippamd,  Umm  i«  no  oor^  and 
the  mtmt  it  tpoiled. 

It  is  time  to  recur  to  the  disMlM  of  other  lystems  and 
parts.   Too  frequent  and  destroettre  Is  that  inHammation 

of  tlu!  tongue  and  mouth,  recognis<^d  I'V  the  nrune  of  blain. 
It  eotisists  of  Tesicles  nntl  tumours  oci  upynig  the  side  of  the 
tongue  and  lluitncnibr-inenf  the  moiuh,  ^.^C'cdily  ulcerating, 
befomin?  ^nn^rcnLiiis,  pi<)th;ci:i^  much  swelling  of  the  fico 
ami  Ir-jiI,  ami  rapiilly  clcstroyiug  tlie  animul.  It  often  ap- 
pears under  the  t'onn  of  an  cpiden-.ic,  and  it  is  frequently 
contagious.  The  mouth  should  be  well  cleansed  with  a  so- 
lution of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Blood  should  be  abstracted 
jn  an  early  period  of  thttdiaeaM,  and  mild  puri^alivcs  ad- 
tniniitered ;  bat  if  the  eompkiot  has  tUained  its  height 
beftie  any  treatnoent  is  adoptedi  the  obkitide  «f  Ihot  shonM 
still  be  used,  and  alio  the  phy^e,  bat  ittbowld  be  accom- 
innted  by  some  itimulating  ingredients,  as  gentian  or 
gini;pr,  or  both. 

Ali  ratlle  arc  subject  to  fever,  Tht»  di)' muzzle  and  tlie 
beat  at  Ilii;  n>)t  of  the  horn,  and  tho  heaving  at  the  llanlis, 
are  sutluient  jiroofs  of  it.  If  this  is  enrly  obsfrvcd.  a  dose 
of  pln-^ie  and  one-  or  two  mashes  will  usually  set  all  rif;ht. 
Al  limes  however  the  attack  is  sudden  and  mi>r«]  viulent, 
and  danger  is  evident  from  the  very  commencement.  Tho 
fanner  recognises  this  affection  bythe  terms  black-quarter, 
quarter-ill,  blrjod  striking,  &e.  Ilie  beast  is  seen  with  his 
bead  protruded,  his  nostrils  expandsd,  and  his  flank  heav- 
ing, the  breath  and  bom  hot,  and  the  ejjres  bloodshot. 
Tnste  is  B  peculiar  crackling  sound  if  the  loins  are  pressed 
tipon,  and  tne  slightest  pressure  gives  extretnepain.  Ulcers 
Bjippar  oil  various  parls  of  the  body,  and  every  part  seems 
tpiidm::;  to  corruption.  Tins  disease  is  sometimes  epidemic, 
but  it  1^*  qni(e  as  ofi«'n  the  consequence  of  the  fattening 
]iro(  css  luiii^'  hurrietl  on  too  rapidly.  In  the  eflrly  static  of 
bucli  a  cotn]ilamt,  the  treatment  will  cuiisiatof  copious  bleed- 
ing and  brirk  pur^^ing.  These sho\ild  be  routinucd  unt.l  ihcy 
produce  thnr  cdect,  and  then  Kiini;  M'dative  inedicine,  as 
foxglove  or  emetic  tartar,  administered,  and  persisted  in  untd 
the  disease  is  evidently  yielding.  After  this  some  mild  sto- 
tnachics.  as  gentian  and  ginger,  should  be  administered. 

Too  firequently  bowervr  tM  tieatment  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently active  or  iras  not  eetnmeaeed  early  enough,  and  a 
peenliar  low  feter  begins  to  be  apparent.  That*  la  dysen- 
tery, which  no  astringent  viU  arrest ;  ulcers,  which  de^  the 
power  of  every  disinfectant ;  and  tho  animal  dies  one  mass  of 
pijiii  lity.  Ill  this  ftaf;e  of  the  disease,  and  a]^o  in  many 
of  I  Ik;  catuplonUs  that  hiivu  Uvea  described,  ilic  asfeistatice 
of  iin  educated  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  rcqtuatrd, 
for  ilui  treatment  is  compHeatcd  and  d)ffi«rult  to  a  grcut 

'I'hc  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  require  particular 
notii'i' :  iTiiwt  frequent  among  ihccn  iscough.  It  is  too  little 
regarded  by  the  owner,  but  it  is  oflen  the  unsuspected  mes- 
senger of  consumption  and  death,  nierc  i.H  no  rule  of  more 
universal  application  in  cattle  practice  tltaa  that  a  chronic 
eoueb  is  the  forerunner  of  evcrj-thing  that  is  bad.  While 
the  Doaat  feeds  well  and  the  mustle  la  cool  and  moist,  and 
the  flnnhs  are  quiet,  the  dairyman  fteb  no  alarm,  although 
he  hears  the  cough  almost  every  lime  thnt  he  enters  the 
cow-hoM&c.  By-and-bye  however  he  finds  that  the  cow  is 
Id.-in..^  nindition.and  her  quantity  of  indk  is  evidently  <linii- 
nishiDg.  and  ho  begins  to  think  tluit  there  i&  &uujs.»  tic<«;«?ity 
for  attending  to  the  ca  e.  "  •  is  tlien  too  late:  the  seeds  of 
consumption  are  gown,  and  he  must  part  with  her  iromcdi- 
ately,  or  she  w  ill  pine  n\viy  and  die.  la  every  case  of  se- 
vere cough,  moderate  bleedinti  and  purs;ation  should  be  had 
reoourSe  to,  with  warm  mashes  au'l  a  comlbrtable  cow  house. 
Tlie  aanie  treatment  will  apply  to  the  epidemic  catarrh^ 
wbieh  ia  sometimes  so  prevalent.  When  this  catarrh 
MannMW  «  malignant  Ibmi,  as  in  mmrain,  the  traitment 
win  be  little  diflbrent  fiom  that  of  blaek-quarter.  &r»> 
throat,  or  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and 
the  buck  of  the  mouth,  should  be  treated  as  cough,  except 
that  a  blister  or  some  stiinubting  application  should  be  bad 
recourse  to.  Tlie  ^amc  may  be  said  of  bronchi  I  is,  but  there 
is  a  peculiar  form  of  it  to  which  young  cattle  aro  subject, 
and  which  bids  dtllance  to  all  racdtcal  treatment,  namely, 
tbe  choking  of  the  wmdpipe  and  passages  of  the  lungs  by 
an  iniiuroeFable  host  of  mmuta  worms.  No  medicine  will 
DC  of  avail  here. 

CSittla  aro  comparativdiy  seldom  attacked  by  pure  injlam- 
maiiOM  vf      lungt^  This  disease  principally  occurs  when 
beMte  bava  beam  cenpsltod  to  Vmm  toe  Ar  or  too 
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fast,  and  wban  lhay'ara  VKfoaiA  to  radden  variations  of  tem : 

Eeratnre.  It  may  bo  known      the  drooping  head,  the 
eavin;;  flank,  tho  frequent  painful  eough,  the  obstinate 
standing,  the  hot  mouth,  and  tbe  cold  feet.   The  animal 

should  immediately  be  bled  until  the  pulse  f  uiliers.  In  all 
cases  of  inflammaiion  and  dBn!^er,  tiiis  is  the  j;uide.  No 
specific  (|uanli'y  should  be  (irrlcrcd  or  taken.  Tho  Ikulter- 
inp  of  the  ]iuhc  is  the  utu  rrinj;  iiidical;(in  of  the  abstraction 
of  the  proper  quantity.  If  the  pultc  ac;ain  throbs  hardly, 
the  bkeding  «hould  be  repeated.  The  bowels  should  be 
opened  by  means  of  Epsom  salts.  Sctons  in  tho  dewlap 
should  not  bo  forgotten,  and  blisters  shottUI  be  rubbed 
on  the  sides  with  right  good  earnest.  Tho  diet  should 
oonsiflt  of  thin  gruel  atid  mashes.  Pleurity  may  ofken  be 
distingvishcd  by  a  peculiar  symptom,  twilchings  and  sbiw> 
ings  Mont  the  chest  and  shotuders,  these  being  tho  pans 
external  to  tho  scat  of  pain.  Little  waves  appear  to  he 
sle.iliiit;  over  the  sliin,  :'tiil  the  animal  shrinks  when  the 
side*  aru  pressed  upoii.  The  tieatiiieut  is  the  same  as  iii 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Consumption  is  the  most  fre- 
quent nnd  fnfnlof  nil  the  diseases  of  the  chest  in  rattle.  It  is 
the  consequence  (.'r  the  w  ir.d.n'.;  up  of  every  other  pulmonary 
complaint,  it  is  distinguished  by  u  feeble  and  hoarse couffh, 
evidenlly  accompanied  by  pain,  and  interrupted  before 
it  is  perfectly  completed.  For  awhile  tho  beast  may  con- 
tinue to  thrive ;  she,  for  it  is  oflcnest  a  disease  of  tbe  female, 
may  increase  in  condition ;  but  she  will  ptesentljf  begin  to 
waste  rapidly  away.  Medicine  is  powerless  in  lUB  diseasa. 
The  animal  must  be  disposed  of  or  destroyed. 

Pint  among  the  diseaseaof  the  digetlive  system b  eAoAe* 
in:;;,  i  r  the  stopping  of  a  piece  of  Carrot  or  turnip,  or  other 
hiird  subsiaiice,  in  its  passage  down  the  gullet.  The  cart- 
rope  or  the  cart- V hip  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  force  it 
alonf?  the  canal,  and  much  misclaef  has  ensued  from  tho 
\  loleiicu  that  has  been  resorted  to  on  these  occasions.  Pro- 
bangs  ore  now  constructed  al  trilling expcnse.and may  be  had 
from  most  surf,Mcai-mstrumenl  makers  in  town  and  country, 
by  means  of  which  the  purpose  may  be  readily  effected,  and 
without  danger. 

From  the  gullet  the  food  passes  into  the  stomachs  of  the 
animal,  of  which  there  are  four.  The  fii»t  is  the  rumen, 
or  jpaundi,  into  which  the  imperfectly  masticated  feod,  as 
it  IS  hastily  gathered,  descends.  It  is  there  macerated  and 
prepared  to  bo  returned  for  a  second  or  more  complete 
grindini;.  Sometimes  this  stomach  becomes  overloaded 
with  food  :  this  is  the  grain-tide  of  the  dairy.  The  animal 
rcfliscs  to  eat,  he  becomes  uneasy,  moans,  swells  at  the 
flank,  and  a  kind  of  unconsciousness  gradually  steals  upon 
liita.  The  symptoms  am  often  treacherous,  and  would 
deceive  him  who  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
diseases  of  cattle ;  but  tho  introduction  of  the  probang,  if 
necessary,  will  reveal  the  real  stale  of  the  case.  The  sto- 
mach-pump will  bo  of  admirablo  use  here.  Any  quantity 
of  fluid  can  be  injected  into  the  stomach,  and  tho  hafdoiaa 
mass  may  be  tendered  more  fluid,  and  removed  by  neana 
of  the  pump;  or,  if  the  stomaeh  is  too  Altt  to  admit  the 
probang,  and  to  be  thva  evaouated,  an  inewon  may  be 
made  in  tho  flank,  and  the  ae«nm«ilated  mass  withdrawn 
by  the  liand. 

At  other  limes  an  unnatural  fermentation  commcnce<i, 
and  the  stomach  is  inflated  with  gas.  One  look  at  tha 
sides  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  intlation  of  tbe  paunch. 
This  is  (ermed  /icrtr.  I'he  fii-?t  indication  of  cure  is  to  get 
rid  of  tbe  gas.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  intro- 
duction of  substances  that  will  chemically  combine  with 
it.  The  chloride  of  lime  will  effect  this.  The  principal 
gas  in  tho  inflated  stomach  is  hydrogen.  The  chlorine 
leaves  the  lime  and  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the 
compound  does  not  occupy  a  thousandth  part  of  the  space 
pvevioualy  oeeapied  br  the  hydrogen.  Two  drachms  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  will  form  a  cheap  and  a  very  efficient  agent. 
But  if  this  is  not  at  band,  then  a  buncturo  may  be  made 
into  the  left  flank  with  perfect  safety.  If  this  is  dono 
with  a  trocar,  the  canula  may  retiiain  in  the  wound,  and 
the  gas  will  continue  to  be  extrieaird  while  any  considerable 
portion  of  it  remains.  In  default  of  a  trocar,  a  penknife 
may  housed  ;  hut  as  the  upper  portion  of  thf>  stomach  sinks 
with  the  di^eii[;a;;emcnt  of  the  pa';,  the  aperture  through 
the  skin  atul  that  into  the  rumen  will  cease  to  be  accural^y 
oppo^erl  to  each  other ;  and  some  of  the  gas  and  the  eoi^ 
tents  of  the  stomach  will  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdomens 
and  will  be  the  ceoiB  of  fatuie  ittnaaak  oTt  paiehsMSb «( 
daath. 
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The  ga»  havins  escaped,  a  purgative  tbuuld  be  admi- 
niiiton-  l,  witli  a  (TrtuWo  dose  of  the  aromatic,  in  order  to 
exntf  I  he  St  nnach  to  resume  its  duty. 

Xbs  ion  qf  cud.  or  th*  ce«Mtion  of  rumination,  is  only 
fbe  Indication  or  the  eomequoDCd  of  othor  ditewo^  uid 
vitt  ceaw  wiih  it.  If  the  Daiure  of  thiu  diMtso  it  not  olear. 
B  doM  of  physic,  with  tbe  usual  or  more  than  th«  uaml 
quantity  of  (lie  carminative,  may  be  given. 

The  disease!*  of  the  second  stomach,  the  reticulum,  or 
honey-amb.  arc  few,  !ind  not  eaady  f]i>liiigui-,lKeL  Tiic 
simnic  funiiKm  of  liial  stomach  is  to  prepare  ihu  pellet  of 
fowl  for  ri!iiia-.ticalion. 

The  third  stomach,  the  manypiut,  has  more  to  do.  The 
food  which  has  not  undergone  sufficient  comminution  in 
tba  second  mHstication  is  seized  by  the  rough  and  power- 
All  lea\cs  of  this  stomach,  and  is  ground  down,  as  it 
VOTtt  in  a  living  milL  Somotimm  however  there  ia  a  do- 
ftoienc;  of  moiatura  in  this  atomedi,  or  the  muMolar  appa- 
ntus  of  tbe  leaves  does  not  net  t\  itti  <iufficieiit  energy,  and 
at  length  the  manyplu.s  becoiui  s  j  oi  flciiy  paralysed  by  the 
distention  caused  in  consequence  of  the  undue  quantity  of 
food  which  is  accumulated  in  it.  This  is  known  by  the  name 
of fardfl-bnuynl.  Tlic  symptoms  are  not  ulwuys  cvidi  nt. 
Dullness,  want  of  appctiie,  disinclination  to  move,  and  co-;- 
fivoncss,  are  among  the  usual  indications.  The  tn  attiieiu 
i>>  simple,  tut  ton  oflen  iTU'ffePtual.  It  consists  in  llio  iVo- 
<iuriii  u'hiuiu^tration  of  small  ilu^cs  of  purgative  mediciiic. 
With  more  than  tbe  usual  quantity  of  carminatives;  at  the 
same  time,  a  small  stream  of  vam  water  ia,  by  means 
of  a  horn  or  the  stomach-pump,  made  to  flow  down  the 
gullet  and  pass  through  the  canal  at  the  bueof  tliis  stomach, 
thus  gradually  dtekdcing  and  washing  away  a  portion  of  (be 
aoeumuUted  and  baraened  eontenla. 

The  principal  disease  of  tbe  abomatum,Vt  Iburth  stomach, 
is  inflammation,  designated  by  evident  ni>casinc$s,  the 
resting  of  the  niMZilo  uii  the  biiuulion  of  lliis  stnmach.  ur  u 
peculiar  stiotrliiiif;  out  of  ihi!  ti:ri-  U'^s.  VeiieM-ctioii  ami 
pur;:atives  shuuUl  be  iiic<l  iil  tlua  ease.  Of  tlie  iiulicu- 
tions  of  disease  »n  the  spleen  iitile  i>  known.  liiUain- 
mation  is  otten  found  in  it,  with  cular^^emeut,  induration, 
or  softening  of  its  substance.  These  circumstances  bow- 
ever  are  rarely  suspected  during  life. 

To  di$ea»es  of  the  liver  these  animals  aspear  to  bo  po- 
euliarly  prone.  A  yellowness  of  the  skin  Mtra|«  tbe  ex- 
iatenoa  of  biliary  wections  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inbaUtaiita  of  aveiy  dairy.  When  aeute  iniainiiMition  of 
the  livor  extats  to  any  cootideiabla  axient.  not  only  this 
yellow  tint  of  the  inteiKument  will  be  fbund,  but  tendtmew 
on  the  rii^ht  side,  fullness  there,  and  the  direction  of  the 
muzzle  to  it.  The  proper  remedies  arc  those  used  in  inflam- 
mation of  other  viscera,  with  the  aiMitioii  III' blisters  over  the 
di>«»(i«4e<l  part.  Chronic  in llaiuniiii ion  w  fair  more  prevalent 
than  that  which  is  acute.  The  indications  are,  want  of  row- 
(littun,  ilie  same  tintof  the  skin,  and  obstinate  cough.  Tite 
rcvni  ilies  are  t;enile  purgatives  and  succulent  food.  When 
(ibsiriieiion  of  the  biliary  ducts  takes  place,  there  is  a  still 
deeptr  jellow,  invariably  accompanied  by  loss  of  condition. 
Tbo  animal  than  haa/anmiliM,  or  the  }felloun.  If  much  f«vor 
aoeonpaniea  iV  nooone  nust  be  had  to  Uaediuig  and  to 
pkyaie. 

Among  (he  variotM  inteirtlnal  diwaaet  of  the  o»  Manib 

ent^n'tit,  or  indammation  involving  all  thocoaUof  tbe  iO' 
testinei.  Young  and  fattening  cattle  are  noet  subject  tO 
it.  It  Is  not  howrvi  r  ef  \ery  fieipient  occurrence,  except  as 
an  epidemic,  and  tlinii  it  is  very  lieslructivc.  H'ood  evil  dui 
mmr  ill  arc  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  They  roust  be 
treated  by  bleeding,  purgatives,  blistera  on  the  h<-lly, 
maahas.  and  gmel. 

DiarrhCBO,  or  purging  vitbout  the  discbarge  of  mucus 
mingling  with  the  raeeib  II  produced  by  various  causes,  and 

Sarticularly  by  a  change  or  excess  of  food.  It  is  often  epi- 
emie  in  tlie  autumn.  A  mild  purpitiva  ahould  first  be 
given,  and  then  the  mingled  hut  vnry  eSeadoiMi  medicine 
already  rccumnicnded  for  a  similar  disease  in  ealvso. 

Dy*euler>/  in  tim  adult,  as  woU  a*  in  the  young  animal, 
is  iiKleed  a  tVariul  disease.  Its  causes  are  often  obscure, 
and  the  means  of  successfully  arresting  its  nrogros^  aie  a 
desideratum.  Its  principal  characteristic  u  the  dischar^^c uf 
mucus  with  the  fiic'-i,  recognised  by  the  aj^pearance  of 
bubbles  standing  for  awhile  on  the  fspri*s.  The  length  of 
tiino  which  they  coniitiuo  there  unbroken  may  le  con- 
aidered  aaakind  of  admeasurement  of  thequautity  of  mucus 
aiMually  diacbarged,  «r«  in  other  -vordi,  of  tbe  dai^of  the 


The  progieas  of  the  disease  is  rapid  or  slow  aoeord- 
ing  to  circumstances  which  it  is  difficult  to  appreeials;  bal^ 
in  the  usual  course  of  things, tbe BBiiml  vailetailayalMolt 

to  a  akdetou,  aud  then  dies. 

Notwilbstandiiig  tbe  purginn;,  the  fitst  indieatioD  of  ears 
ia  to  Meed.  It  is  an  inllaiaimatory  disease,  and  that  in- 
flammation must  be  subdued.   To  tbe  abstraction  of  blood 

shuuld  succeed  the  admiiii^tration  of  uii  aperient,  and  castor 
oil,  as  being  tlie  lea^t  irritative,  will  be  the  hc&t.  Injcrtijm 
of  gruel  should  follow;  and.  when  the  dunj;  lias  !ioiuewhat 
resumed  its  natural  character,  usuitigeut^  may  bo  aduiinis- 
lered,  at  the  very  head  uf  which,  in  this  case,  standsopium: 
a  little  calomel  should  pprhap^  be  mingled  with  it  as  an  alter- 
ative, and,  after  that,  the  \e^utuble  tonics  must  perfect  the 
cure.  Cattle  are  subject  to  Jiatulent  and  ipasmodie  eolie, 
fur  both  of  which  tbe  vegetable  tonics  will  be  the  best  cure, 
with  a  little  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  absorb  Iba  ga%  and 
t  Im  abstnustion  of  blood  if  there  is  any  inflammatory  aetioB. 
Walking  exereise  and  IHotion  ef  the  heUy  shoold  not  be 
omitted.  For  ttmtgubiiUm  of  the  iatcetlneo  there  is  seldom 
any  cure  but  by  means  of  an  operation  which  a  skilful  ve- 
terinary surgeon  alone  can  perform.  In  cases  of  comlipa- 
//■.;),  the  aperients  iiuist  sometimes  be  lout,'  arlmmisleied 
before  tlie  bowels  will  be  u|M:ned.  Tlierc  will  be  nil  dancer 
ill  this,  provide*!  tbe  EpM.im  salts,  alone  or  with  a  sumil  puir- 
ttuii  uf  aromatic  powder,  arc  adinimslered.  Drofty  m  cattle 
seldom  admits  of  cure.  AUhuu^h  an  operation  may  be 
resorted  to,  tbe  belly  fiH*  sitaio.  nor  will  any  physio  or 
diuretic  arrest  tbaavil. 

/Vmong  the  supposed  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  but 
much  ofleiier  of  tbe  digestive  ones,  stands  red-waUr,  so 
callod  fiwm  the  oolour  of  tha  fluid  whioh  is  erneuaied.  It 
is  materially  eonncetad  with  tba  pasture,  but  somatimaa  it 
has  an  epitMrniD  chsracter.  In  Um  acute  form  of  the  disease 
the  water  is  red.  This  must  be  combated  by  bleeding  and 
purf;iiig.  uiiiil  the  bowek  res|)oii(l.  in  rhroiiie  red-water 
the:  uriiie  ha-s  a  brown  lini;e  ul  tirst,  liut  a  rud  hue  gradually 
mii,j,'les  With  It.  'I'his  is  ditlieult  to  treat  Tbe  principal 
hope  of  cure  e.jiiMsts  111  ilie  exhibit  ion  of  Kpsom  talis  until 
thorough  purging  is  produced.  Sumu  unld  carminativts 
may  tlun  be  given.  Black  tcuter  is  only  a  variety,  or  the 
concluding  stage  of  red-water. 

Puerperal  fever,  or  dropping  after  calving,  is  a  disease 
that  has  been  very  much  misunderstood,  A  Ibw  days  after 
calving,  tlie  oow  suddenly  loaes  all  power  Ofar  her  hiiid 
limbs.  She  faO^  and  oontinuca  down  three,  fbnr,  or  more 
days,  ontil  the  power  «f  voluntary  motion  raiuns,  or  she 
dies.  It  is  inflammation  of  the  womb  or  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  extends  to  the  organs  of  motion  in  the  hind  extre- 
mities. She  must  generally  be  bled,  and  alwaj-s  purged. 
No  half  measu-.e'i  will  do  heie;  tlio  bowels  beiUf;  once 
0(»ci»ed,  lliO  cow  wiU  ficmieutl)  gel  up,  and  there  will  bean 
eml  of  the  mailer.  Injections  \uU  iiiaienal!)  assist  the 
action  of  tbe  physio.  Whatever  apparent  weakness  there 
may  be,  no  tonio  must  ha  givan  tmtil  the  bowela  hava  been 
well  opened. 

Garget  is  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  udder.  The 
milk  cuaKulales  in  the  bag,  and  produces  inflammation 
there.  In  an  early  singe,  the  sucUi^  af  the  calf  will 
afiurd  the  grsatest  relieC  If  this  does  Mi  snaoeed*  fiMBan- 
talion  must  be  had  reoouBia  to,  and  frietion  with  an  nnguent 
composed  of  dder-otntment  with  an  eighth  part  of  oamptmr, 
anil  mercurial  oinimant.  To  this,  if  uecessaty,  iodine  may 
succeed,  but  it  must  be  a  last  rosouro%  on  aoeettnl  of  itt 
absorbent  power. 

The  treatment  of  c<jio-f>ox  will  coniiist  in  fomenting  tlie 
teats,  applying  an  emollient  ointment,  and  giving  a  liiiio 
physic. 

The  di&eaoes  of  tbe  feet  must  not  be  forgollen.  Foui  in 
the  fitot  consists  in  u'lccraiion  about  the  coronet  or  between 
the  claws,  which  producer  great  lameness,  and,  occasionally, 
lo»s  of  the  hiKif  It  is  very  contagious.  The  treaimODt  ia 
simple.  Every  pustule  or  oullection  of  purulent  matter 
must  be  opeiietl ;  iho  horn  whioh  is  aeparated  from  the  parte 
beneath  must  be  carefully  and  wholly  removed ;  alins««d- 
nieul  poultice  .ipplied  for  a  day  or  two,andlhcu  the  sores 

liji.i  hi  d  '.villi  the  bulyr  nf  auilmuin/. 

i  Maii^c  ',a  a  tuu  ttc^ueiii  and  \cry  troublesome  discaso 
among  catilc.    An  ointment  however,  the  basis  of  which  is 

!  sulphur,  Willi  B  small  portion  of  raprcunnl  ounment,  daily 
aiui  Wi  ll  rubbed  mi  every  atTeete<l  pait,  will  usually  luiDovo 

i  the  c<»mplaiul.  Sulphur  given  interoally  will  bcaoaaful 
laiiUuDet. 
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L'nnett  (Gardens  and  Menas^eric  of  the  Zo</logical 
Society),  trealioi;  of  tbo  Indian  U.\  (Bus  Ttiurm,  var.  In- 
dieus),  aayik  *  la  tddilion  lo  the  dume<)iioate<ls|«ci«K  known 
by  llienaniM  of  Ox«a,  Buffaioti*.  and  Yakii.  the  genus  B<is 
CbmpreiMniLi  teverat  oibers  equally  diitimci,  wliicli  have 
nrtly  if  am  baeo  iMlwiafld  from  tbcir  nuive  wUdncMi 
Two  of  tbcMh  the  Binii  ud  the  Mu*k  Ox,  an  paeulitr  to 
di«  oortbern  rarions  of  America ;  one.  (be  Polish  Aurochs, 
h  now  oonAned  to  a  single  Euii>tH!an  fure«i;  •  fourth,  the 
Arm,'  I'Msts  <iiily  111  Ci'iitra!  Am;i  :  anJ  a  Hl'lh.  the  Cape  Buf- 
falo, is,  n>  as  iiumc  iiiiiiisrts,  u  l  aiivu  of  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Alrica.  Thii-.  it  up(>f.irM  iliut  iii  tin*  wide  di4|H;rsion 
of  tlie  several  races,  carli  rfgiuii  liu*  preserved  lis  own  popu- 
liiir  kind  m  itsi  ori;^mal  inilufveudfiice ;  while,  un  tlie  Dther 
band,  two  ut  ieaat  of  the  reuwining  »p«ciei(,  the  Qx  aad 
Buffalo,  which  are  no  lunger  to  be  found  ina  stateof  mture« 
bave  been  induotrioualy  piopagaied  under  tlie  auspices  of 
nu,  throughout  almoet  every  part  of  the  {(lobe.  The  Yak 
akMMt  of  all  tb*  donaatie  ipariBm  mnaiiia  eonfioed  witbin 
its  iNimkive  liaaiia,  ia  1%ibel  naoaely.  and  a  part  of  TWtaiy, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  geoara^  taUnMd,  anaeal  to  the  as- 
oluiiion  of  every  other  race.' 

■VVc-  prnrciHl  lo  tiK'.ire  fir'it  certain  wild  Asiatic  oxen. 
Eiin  Gavefnu,  (jarai/it.  Sdusc. :  Gava'i  or  GayAl,  Hind.; 
Gobitftgnru,  Bens;. ;  Gaiijunf{ali,  Pens.;  Methand,  Moun- 
taineers (Ciidii,  &tc,)  eutii  ol  t>ilhet;  iSAt'd^  Moanlameem 
(Cticiii)  cast  of  Chati^aon ;  JVtowg'WMa,  M^Bi;  Siim,  Bor- 
maa;  (j'auiwa.  Cfvlon. 

L>(Mcrfp/jofi.— Noiirly  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  English 
bidL  It  has  short  horns,  whii^h  are  distant  at  their  basess, 
■■d  liae  fal  a  gentle  curve  directly  out  and  up :  a  transverse 
MeCioB  near  the  bate  ia  evaia,  the  tbudt  eu  of  the  eeetion 
being  en  Ibe  iaaidB.  The  ftrmit  ia  btoaii.  aai  erewiied  vith 
ft  tufl  of  hghter  ealoted  long  carved  hidr.  The  dewlap  ia 
deep  and  pendant.  Tt  has  no  mane  nor  homp.  but  a  con- 
siderable elevation  over  the  wtihcr-..  Tlie  tail  is  short,  the 
body  covered  with  a  tolerable  c<jai  ol^  stiaizhtdark  brown 
hair;  on  the  belly  it  is  lighter  coloured;  an€  the  lege  nd 
face  are  fiometinieB  white.  (Roxburgh.) 

Hubilt,  Locality,  <J-(-.  —  Dr.  Buclmiinii  '^t.ates  that  the  cry 
of  the  (j'ai/dl  has  no  resemblance  lo  the  grunt  of  the  Indian 
Ox  ;  but  a  good  deal  resemblei  that  of  the  buffalo.  It  is  a 
kind  of  lowing,  but  shriller,  and  not  near  so  loud  as  that  of 
the  Ennpeen  Ox.  To  thia  the  Gayul,  in  Dr.  Buchanan's 
oniaioa,appnNflbaa  aaaeb  nearer  than  li  doea  to  the  buffalo. 
Mr.MaoiM  alilae  thit  the  Goydf  ii  Cwndwild  in  the 
XWM»  ef  aonitaina  that  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
mwvilMet  of  Araean.  Chittagong  (Chatgaon),  Tipura,  and 
Biihet.  The  Cucis,  or  Lunetas,  a  race  of  people  inhabiting 
the  hills  imtneJiately  to  the  eastward  of  Cliatgaon.  have 
herds  of  them  in  a  i!iiiiu'>.ticatetl  slate.  The  animal  is  oalliMi 
Giltxuj  in  the  Hindu  Sksua,  but  seems  liDWever  lo  be  lillle 
known  beyond  the  tiniits  of  its  native  mountains,  except  to 
tilt;  in  habitants  of  the  provinces  ahtive  mentioned.  The  same 
author  iiifKrras  us  thiit  the  (iut/iil  is  of  a  dull  heavy  appear- 
auoo  ;  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  form  that  indic  ates  much 
■trength  and  acti^ly,  IQte  that  of  the  wild  buffalo.    Its  di!i- 

K'tion  iageolle;  even  in  the  wild  stole  on  its  native  hdls 
not  oonaidend  dangerous,  never  slaiidiii'.;  the  approach 
of  man,  nmdi  leei  anatatning  biaattaflh.  The  Cucia  luint 


which  i:i  reduced  from  that  by  a  native  artist,  prelxad  to 
Mr.  Golebrooke'a  paper  {Amatie  JifeareheM.  vol.  ^iii.),  to 
whieb  m  rahr  too  leader  for  ftntbnr  intagrenting  partieu- 
lara. 


the  wadooae  ibr  the  aakoof  tbotar  Aak  TheGepitfba 
foreMt  aateol,  and  prafara  the  tmder  tboota  and  navea  of 
ahruba  to  ^ass;  it  never  wallows  in  mud  like  the  buffalo. 

It  is  domestii  ud  J  by  the  Cuds,  but  does  not  undergo  any 
labour.  The  cww  tr.>es  eleven  (?)  months  w  ith  younf;,  ijives 
but  little  rnilk,  and  does  not  yield  it  loiip;  but  that  luiie  in 
remarkably  rich,  ultinwt  equalling  cieain,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  colour ;  the  Ciicis  however  do  not  make  any  use  of 
the  milk,  hut  rear  the  Gat/din  entirely  fur  their  flesh  and 
skins,  of  which  last,  or  ratlier  their  hides,  they  form  their 
abwlda.  These  domesticated  herds  roam  at  large  in  the 
Anala  aenr  tbeir  village  during  the  day,  but  return  of  their 
own  oeoocd  at  evening,  being  ea^  tangbt  to  do  tbia  by 
being  fed  wben  young  every  night  with  Milt,  of  vtneb  tbeae 
animals  are  very  fond.  The  Hindus,  in  the  psovinoe  of 
Chat^on,  ariU  not  kill  this  Oaydl  (tbeir  Gahay),  which  tliey 
hold  in  equal  veneration  with  the  cow,  hut  thev  hunt  and 
kill  another  Gay&l  (At'i  Gaydl  or  Sfl'ii)  as  thev  do  the  wild 
bofFilo  The  form  of  the  animal,  ami  il.e  wa\  in  which  it 
carries  its  h«»d,  will  be  understood  from  the  folio wwg  figure, 

-       .  OMaM|aah^«^  J 


Hm  QtjrA ;  Bm  a**aitt.  (CoUimsIm.) 
Mr.Bird  proved  that  the  Gsyfil  will  breed  with  the  com- 

BO  Indian  bull :  he  brought  a  domestirnle'l  female  G<it/dl 
from  Chilta^rong  to  Dacca,  dirceied  a  roiniiion  l>ull  o  f  ihu 
breed  IJeswrili,  a  Zfhu  of  the  cotnnioii  knu!  luun  l  in  the 
middle  disti  iru  (if  Kendal),  which  the  temale  received  upon 
being  bmided  wiili  a  rinth  thrown  over  her  c\es.  The  off- 
spring wan  a  row  resembling  mostly  the  Gaydl  mother; 
and  from  tluit  row,  impregnated  by  a  hull  of  the  luinie  com- 
mon breed,  another  cow  was  produced,  which  also  had 
grown  up,  and  was  in  calf  by  a  common  bull  when  Mr.  Bird 
wrote  his  account.   {Anatie  Reteurehe*.  vol.  viii.) 

General  Hardwioke  gives  a  llxnra  of  tbo  bead  of  the  true 
wild,  or  aa  the  oativM  lenn  it,  the  Ast&el  Oaydl  (a  female), 
ttma  the  aoudMMl  fkontiar  of  Bengal.  The  space  between 
tbo  poioto  of  the  homa  Wia  feorteen  inebea. 


He«l  ortnio  r.t  A-M!..'!  (Jujal  ( fi-'iiialei.  Hoi  G«ya-iut  H.  E.  ftoaliw  of 
(t«t  (from  llaniw-.L-ke; 

Pos  Frontalis,  Lambert.  The  Gyalt. 

DMcr»/;/»w/.— Bluish-black,  a  grey  frontal  band;  honia 
thick,  remote,  and  short;  tail  rather  nuked,  slender,  and  with 
a  hairy  extremity.  ' 

Mr.  Lambert  observes  that  the  hair  of  the  bide  iaaoft; 
there  is  no  crest;  the  lower  lip  is  white  at  the  apex,  and 
bristled  with  bain.  The  imnd  of  the  forc^head,  including 
thobaaaaof  tbebomi,laleBd-eo1oiir;  the  horns  themselves 
are  pale.  Length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  i,,  ihe  end  >.f  the 
tad,  nine  feet  two  inches.  Frt»m  the  np  ul  ihe  h  ^.l  .  f  the 
fore  font  to  Ihe  top  of  the  rising;  of  the  back,  four  feet  one 
inch  and  a  quarter.  From  the  tip  of  the  hoof  of  the  hind 
leg  to  the  highest  part  of  the  rump,  four  feet  and  a  half.* 

*  If  the  Sgare  miwo  in  '  Linn  Tram '  br  eomet.  umI  icr''>t  rarr  1%  gi-nmWv 
oImo  io  Ihii  rcf |i«ot.  Ibrre  ra  i.t  Ih>  tooir  error  h«n>.  In  tlie  firgri\iii|,'  tlie 
withmoTllie  •iiimxl  arr  ruii.i.:i'r>U)' lii(h«  ih 'II  tt»  rime  Pvfl>,  ).«  t^n 
tcvt  aoiJ  h«'f  an  iiu-.i  '  w.is  Tr.-mit  Mr.  Harri*  iikiti^'i  in  In,  l.-u.-r  'oMi. 
I^mbpfi.  MziW>  Iha'.  .  (m.-  J  .rr.  o:  ilie  iltawiiiif  l  wlm  i;  lik,'u  ni  LiiuUtnii. 
betws  ih*  aakB»l.  arliicb  luul  b«vu  UBboriMl,  <lhKl  >Bd  whieli  appev*  lu  bav* 
"  "  llanli)wMloksntlwrtDemMh*Blu|sdhM,iMlBN»*t» 
■BssaAa*  iUaf  taMsalhs  dMsUiia. 
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Mr.  Harris,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lambert,  after  idenlifying 
his  animal  with  Mr.  Lambert's  dravxing,  writt-s  thus:  — 
'  The  animal  *  *  which  I  have  kept  and  reare<l  these  lost 
•even  years,  and  know  bvthe  name  of  the  Gyall,  is  a  native 
of  Uw  btlb  to  (be  norlWeaat  and  east  of  the  Company's 

Bvineo  of  CSiittogong.  in  Bengal,  inhabiting  that  range  of 
la  vhieh  •emimlaa  it  from  the  country  of  Aracan.  The 
male  Gjall  it  like  onr  trail  in  shape  and  aj)t>carance,  but,  I 
conceive,  not  quite  so  tall;  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour: 
the  horns  short,  but  thick  and  strong;  towards  the  base, 
round  which  and  ar-ross  tho  frnns  the  b.iir  is  husliy  and 
of  a  dirty  white  colour;  the  chest  and  turchcad  nie  broad 
and  thick.  He  is  naturally  very  bold,  and  will  (IctVinl  liini- 
aelf  against  any  of  the  beasts  of  piey.  The  female  ddlcrs 
Ktlle  in  appearance;  her  honi»  arc  not  quite  so  large,  and 
her  make  is  somewhat  more  slender;  she  is  very  (|uiet,  is 
used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  as  also  (I  have  been 
inibrnied  by  the  natives)  for  tilling  the  ground,  and  is  more 
tmoloble  than  the  BuiTalo.  The  milk  which  these  cows  give 
has  ft  peculiar  richness  in  it»  ariiing.  I  ihould  conceive,  from 
tbeir  mode  of  feeding,  which  is  always  on  the  young  shoots 
and  In^nchcs  of  trees  in  preference  to  grass.  I  constantly 
made  it  a  practice  to  allonr  tlicm  to  range  abroad  amongst 
tho  lulls  and  junj^li's  at  Cliiita;;ori(:;  during  the  day  to  browse, 
a  keeper  aticudnif,'  lo  prevent  their  stiaying  so  far  as  to 
endanger  losing  them.  Tht-y  do  not  thrive  in  any  part  of 
Bengal  so  well  as  in  the  aforementioned  province  and  in 
the  adjoining  one,  Tipperali,  w  lieic  I  believe  the  aniinol  is 
also  to  be  found.  I  have  heard  of  one  instance  of  a  female 
OtiU  bneding  trilh  a  eonmon  bnlL' 


neadorGjrall.  (' Uim.  Tmu,') 

The  Jwtgly-Gau,  Bau/dtt  Jongletot  M.  Durauccl,  Bos 
Eh/lh^tanus  of  F.  Cuvier.  is  considered  to  be  identical  with 

not  frontalit  of  Lambert. 

M.  Duvaucel  stales  that  ho  believed  ior  a.  Umir  thnc  that 
these  oxen  did  not  dilfcr  essentially  from  our  dumcsiic  oxen, 
■nd  that  tlu'V  ^^(•rc  li.it!)  varieties  of  the  iauie  species;  but 
he  had  llien  only  st^-n  tlie  spei  iiuens  living  in  the  inenogerie 
at  Banuckpore,  whereas  he  had  since  hunted  tiicni  at  the 
foot  of  the  Silhet  mountains,  and  he  found  that  lliey  were 
as  cutntni>n  and  as  much  spread  as  the  Bufialees.  But  he 
adds  that  they  seem  more  wild,  though  they  en  oemthdcss 


ea^iily  doinciiticated,.  and  yield  abundance  of  the  richest 

milk. 
Bos  Gour,  Traill. 

Dr.  Traill  remarks  that  the  only  animal  which  appears  to 
have  afUnity  with  the  Gour  is  the  Bat  Gaveeut  of  Colebcooke. 
but  the  very  different  fcrm  of  its  bead,  the  presence  of  a 
distinct  da'tdap,  and  the  ganonl  haUt  of  tlie  Qtfhl  er 
GaytU,  distinguish  it  from  the  (kut.  Captain  Kotrers 
assured  Dr.  Traill  that  neither  the  descriptions  in  Mr.  Cole- 
brookc's  communication  nor  the  figure  of  the  CJa\.'il  that 
accompanies  ihcm  had  any  greater  re>eiiil)liiiu'o  lo  thcCJoiir 
than  that  general  one  which  subsists  beiwecii  nil  tho  ani- 
mals of  this  genus. 

Desei-iption — l-'orra  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  Urna 
(Aniee  or  Arni).  Back  strongly  arched,  so  as  to  form  a 
nearly  uniform  curve  from  nose  to  base  of  tail  when  the 
animal  stands  still.  This  apcearance  is  partly  owing  tO  the 
curved  form  of  the  nose  ano  forehead,  and  still  more  to  a 
remarkable  ridge,  of  no  groat  thickness,  which  tvm  lix  or 
seven  inches  above  the  general  line  of  the  bock,  from  the 
last  of  the  osrrieal  te  befond  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  vcr- 
tebrsB,*  from  which  it  grtdually  is  lost  in  the  outline  nf 
back.  It  was  very  conspicuoos  in  the  Gours  of  all  a^^es, 
although  they  were  luaded  with  fat  ;  and  iios  no  resem- 
blance to  the  hunch  w  hich  is  found  on  some  of  the  domestic 
cattle  of  India.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  ridge 
duHcribed  as  existing  in  the  Gayal,  but  the  Gour  is  entirely 
without  a  dewlap,  of  w  hich  there  is  HO  tiaoeilkaitlMr  MX  tt 
any  age.    End  of  the  tail  bushy. 

Colour.— \ety  deep  brownish-black,  almost  approaching 
to  bluish-black,  except  a  tuft  of  curling  dirty  white  hair 
between  the  boms,  anU  rings  of  the  sane  colour  jnst  over 
the  hood  Hair  of  the  ikin  abort  and  sleek,  baviiw  aone* 
what  the  oily  appearance  of  a  fresh  seal-ddn.  (Traill.) 

The  shape  of  the  hann  will  be  best  tmderatood  by  reftr* 
cnce  to  the  cut ;  when  polished,  they  ere  of  a  horn-grey 
colour  with  black  solid  tips.  A  imir  in  Dr.  Traill's  posses- 
sion measured  one  foot  eleven  iiu  hes  along  their  convex 
sides,  and  one  fout  in  their  widest  eircuiuferunce. 

The  size  of  the  annual  i*  cunsiderable.  Dr.  Traill  gives 
the  dimensiiiiis  of  one  not  fiUly  gruwn,  which  measured  from 
lip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail  1 1  leet  11|  inches;  from  the  hoof 
to  the  withers  5  feet  \  \\  inches;  and  fitom  the  withers  lo 
the  sternum  3  feet  G  inches,  'llie  limbs  have  more  of  the 
form  uf  the  deer  than  any  other  of  the  bovine  genus.' 

Loecdityt  HtMit,  Chaea,  Bt/mdmeiion,  The  Oow, 
according  to  Captain  Rogen,  oeeun  in  sewaial  monntainou 
parts  of  Central  India,  but  is  chiefly  found  in  Hyn  Ptt,  or 
Mine  Paut,  a  high  insidatod  mountain  with  a  tabular  sum- 
mil,  in  the  ])iovineo  of  SerKnjah,  in  South  Rahar.  'Tins 
table  land  is  about  thirty  six  iniU  s  in  lensrtli  by  twenty-four 
or  twenty  five  miles  in  medial  breadth,  and  rises  above  the 
neighbouring  plains  probably  2tuiu  iret.  Tho  hides  of  the 
mountuii)  slope  with  considei  ab  e  >Ili  iiiiess.  and  ai<'  fur- 
ruwc4l  by  sticams  that  water  narrow  valleys,  the  verdant 
banks  uf  which  are  the  favourite  haunta  of  Guurs.  On  being 
disturbed  they  retreat  into  Uie  thick  jungles  of  Saul-treet 
w  hiuh  cover  the  sides  of  the  whole  range.  Tlie  souih-eaat 
side  of  the  mountain  praients  an  oKleusive  mural  precipiee 
from  twenty  to  Ibrty  net  hi^  Tlie  rugged  slopes  at  ita 
foot  ameovend  W  imMn^rable  green  jungle,  and  abound 
with  dens  formea  of  nllen  blocks  of  rock,  the  suiuble 
retreats  of  tigers,  bears,  and  byronas.  Tlic  western  s1o|k's 
arc  less  rui^ged,  but  the  sjil  h  parched,  and  tho  forests  seem 
withered  by  cNcess  of  heat.  The  summit  of  the  inuuiitain 
presents  a  luivtiire  of  open  lawns  and  woods.  There  were 
once  twenty  lUe  villages  on  Myn  PSl,  but  these  hove  been 
long  deserted  on  account  of  the  number  and  ferocity  of  the 
beasts  of  prey.  On  this  mountain  however  the  Gour  main- 
tains his  seat.  Tho  Indians  assert  that  even  the  tiger  has 
no  chance  in  combat  with  the  full-grown  Gour,  tln^iglt 
he  nay  occasionally  succeed  in  canying  off  an  unpiotaMed 
calf.  The  wild  Buffalo  abounds  in  Uie  plaint  Mow  lb* 
moanlMD^  but  bo  so  much  dreads  the  Qour,  according  to 
thenativei,  that  he  rarely  attempts  toim-ade  its  haunts; 
and  the  hunting-party  only  met  with  three  or  four  m  r.  is  i  :i 
the  mountain.  The  forests  which  shield  the  Gout  ul  mind 
liowevcr  with  Hog-deer,  Sauiuuis  (Sanibur  deeri,  ami  Por- 
cupines.' Captain  Rogers,  who  furnished  the  above  account 
huUedtboGouT  in  Ihiw  vUd  and  nmanik  ninat^  and 

*  Vt.  LuMin  otiMTWS  tMl  M.  OrcKim  found  a  taw  of  tertumj  apopfirar • 
^2fi'*(l!M'.;f!l^^i!f?*^5^'''^  V*  i»>««MH  fl<  ttsvaaUwl  tick. 
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the  animaU  it  appears,  when  hit  faces  hU  adversary  ready  to 
do  battle.  A  anort  bellow,  imitated  best  by  the  syllablet 
Ugh-Hgkf  WM  Um  only  cry  beard  from  the  Gour,  and  that 
not  until  after  it  had  Man  woundad.  Aaguat  U  the  month 
in  vhidi  Hi*  odf  ia  iMNnny  droned,  and  the  period  of 
gettatkm  it  twelre  month*.  The  large  auanttt]^  of  milk 
given  by  the  cow  is  averred  to  be  occasionally  ao  ridi  as  to 
eause  the  calf's  death.  Ttio  first  year,  the  native  name  of 
the  Lull  oalf  is  Puror^ih  :  the  cuw-calf  is  calleil  Parefinh; 
and  the  full-grown  cow  (iourtn.  The  Gaurs  herd  together 
in  parlies  varv hil:  trciu  Ilii  lo  twenty  ;  they  browse  on  the 
leaves  and  tender  i-houts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  also  graze 
on  the  hanks  of  the  streams.  In  the  cold  weather  the  «au/ 
ftireats  are  llieir  places  of  oonoealment,  and  the  heaU  bring 
tbam  oat  to  AmI  in  the  green  lavni  and  rallej-s.  They  do 
it  ■Bomi»  wallow  in  awomp  and  nin  like  the  Bunalo. 
If  tin  nativei  are  to  be  cndited,  the  Gear  will  not  brook 
•aptivi^;  even  if  taken  ym  joun^  tiie  numntoin>calf 
mofo  and  diea.  (BdHAm^  PkOMopkhal  Jwnult  voL 

General  Hardwicke  (Zooiogieat  Journal,  vol.  iii.)  gives  a 
figure  of  a  pair  of  hurna  of  the  '  B'lS  Gour  or  wild  bull  of 
the  niouniuiiious  district  of  Rumgurh,  and  table-land  of 
Sii  gwijahs,'  from  whiehourcut  is  taken.  The  gour  to  which 
they  belonged  was  killed,  as  General  Hardwicke  believed, 
by  the  same  hunting-parly  described  by  Captain  Rogers, 
and  they  were  presented  to  the  General  by  the  principal 
member  of  that  party,  the  late  Major  RougDNdee^  Tiiese 
boriw  were  15  ineliaa  between  the  tipa. 


BotBtAaka;  ZaBHlbof  BoAn;  LtBii0kJfIMi»a 

F.  Cuvier. 

Z>eien><MN.->Froat  atafitad,  and  Toandod,  ao  that  the 
chanfreio  hus  a  concave  appearance ;  horns  black,  separated 
widely  from  each  other,  with  a  projecting  ridge  anteriorly; 
dewlap  but  htile  developed  ,  tuil  1      mid  pendant;  hide 

black,  the  hnirs  stiff  and  not  iiunierous. 

The  tongi.c  is  vfry  sniooih  in  ihe  buffuloes,  instead  of 
being  covered  with  very  rough  horny  papilla  aa  in  the  oxen, 
and  there  if  n  diflinnaea  in  the  mala  intnmiMiva  organ  of 
generation. 


The  female  buffalo  goes  longer  with  yotm;;  tlian  the  cow; 
their  mflk  ia  excellent,  and  they  may  be  m  il  ked  in  the  aame 
way  as  a  eow,  notwithstanding  some  tales  lo  ihe  contrary. 

AlMf»j— The  buffalo  is  wild  and  fierce,  lives  in  large 
barda  in  aaoiat  and  marsbj  places,  and  ddighta  to  roll  in 
tbenire. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Asia  generally,  Africa,  and 
southern  Europe.  In  Italy,  where  it  was  introduced,  it  ex- 
ists in  the  Pontine  niarshe*. 

The  Dos  Ami  of  Siiaw  and  others,  the  Arnrc  or  Urna,  no 
longer  holds  a  place  as  a  species,  being  fiansidercd,  on  good 
evidence,  a  variety  of  Bnx  nu!>aluii.  Mr  Colcbrooke,  in  his 
interesting  paper  on  ihe  Gayal  {Bos  Garcrus)  above  noticeil, 
says,  iTheBos  Arnee  of  Kerr  and  Turton,  notwithstanding 
the  exaggerated  description  given  on  the  authority  of  "  a 
British  officer  who  met  with  one  in  the  woods,  in  the  rountry 
above  Bengal."  ia  evidently  nothing  el>e  hm  the  wild  huffalob 
an  animal  wrv  oommpn  tbiwighout  Bengal*  and  known 
tbeie  and  in  toe  neH;bbouring  provinces  of  Hindnatan  bjr 
the  name  of  Ama^  '  Though  neither  fourteen  feet  high,  as 
Mr.  Kerr  has  stated,  or  rather  as  the  officer  on  whose  io- 
fiii  n  ;i'ii  u  111'  n  licd,  Lad  aflirmed ;  nor  even  eight  feet,  as 
Dr.  Tuitoii,  iiiauwuig  Ken's  inference  from  a  drawing,  as- 
serts ;  yet  It  it,'  s^ays  Mi.  CulchroKike,  "a  large  and  very  for- 
midable animal,  conspu  u  ius  for  its  strength,  courage,  and 
ferocity.'    (.i.v.  h'rs  ,  vol.  vi;i.) 

The  domesticaied  .Asiatic  oxen,  or  zcbu«,  vary  much  in 
their  size  and  the  direction  of  their  horns,  but  are  generally 
distinguished  by  a  fatty  elevated  hump  below  the  neck  and 
over  the  withers.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  cataloguea 
under tlie  nanaaof  £o<  Indtau^  Erxl.,  and  (more  correctly) 
Bo*  IWiie.  var.  Mietu,  Deem,  and  others. 

The  horns  of  some  are  short  and  suberaet  (Indian  ox),  in 
others  comparatively  long  and  pointed  baekwarda,  with  an 
inclination  lo  curve  inwards,  aa  in  the  more  common  breeds 
(Zebu).  The  cars  cf  some  are  of  ordinary  size  and  position 
(Ziliu);  in  others  pendi.l  ivis  (Indian  ox).  Thed.'  «l;ip  is 
more  or  loss  developcl,  in  some  very  largely.  Their  colour 
varies  from  a  li^ht  a>liy  grey  to  a  iiulk  "  hite,  and  their  size 
from  tlie  stature  of  an  onlinary  hull  tu  that  of  a  large  mas- 
tiff. Many  of  tlie.sc  vurieties  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  I'ark.  The  limbs  of 
all  are  dcer-liko  and  elegant.  "Tliey  'are  spread,"  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  'over  ibewholeof  Southern  Asia, the  islandsof  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  cxstern  coast  of  Africa,  fnm 
Abvsatnia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone.' 

In  many  parte  of  India  the  Zmu  is  placed  onder  the 
saddle  or  harnessed  to  a  carriage,  and  Iravela  at  an  easf  lato^ 
It  must  have  lo<it  much  of  its  fleelness,  if  the  more  antient 
writers  are  to  be  en  iliied  ;  fnr  ilicy  speak  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  a  day  as  iis  usual  puce.  wluUl  the  moderns  only  allow 
it  twenty  or  thirty.  The  beef  is  not  bud,  bul  is  nciihi  r  so 
sweet  nor  so  goinl  a*  th.U  of  the  conimou  ox,  the  hump 
always  excepted,  which  when  well  cooked  is  very  delicate. 

Tlie  Zebus  bear  a  charmed  life  among  the  Hindus,  who 
venerate  them  and  hi  Id  their  slaughter  to  be  a  sin  ;  though 
they  do  not  object  to  work  them.   There  are  however  some 

Sarticularly  sancline<l  zebus  who  lead  an  easy  life,  wan- 
oriug  about  the  villages  at  their  ease,  and  Uking  tlieir 
pleasure  and  their  food  where  they  Uat,  if  not  preTcntod  bj 
the  oontnbutions  of  the  devont. 


MtaOis(,ki|«taMy> 
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African  Oxkn. 

Pn»  Caffer.    The  Cafe  Buffalo, 

Detcnption. —  Movns  blark,  extremely  large  and  flattened 
a',  their  base,  where  the;  cover  the  frunt,  having  a  direciion 
him  within  outwards  and  downwards,  and  then  again  ele- 
vated at  their  |K)int :  eant  rather  pendant  and  covered  by  the 
horns;  dewlap  large  and  pendant;  skin  with  hunh  hair:»ai) 
inch  long  or  a  deep  brown  or  black  colour.  Size  great,  and 
proporiionii  masitivo. 


Skull  of  iSo*  Cttn. 
Xoca/iVy.— South  Africa. 

Habit*,  && — The  Cape  buffalo  congregates  in  largo  herds. 
Thunberg  and  his  conapenionH  came  suddenly  upon  a  mass 
of  live  or  six  hundred,  which  were  grazing  in  a  plain 
skirted  by  a  wood.  The  beasts  did  not  see  the  intruders 
till  they  came  within  three  hundred  pace^  when  the  whole 
herd  lifted  their  heads  and  stood  at  a  gaze.  Afker  a  while 
the  buffaloes  stooped  their  heads  again  to  feed,  and  six  of 
the  party  (three  Europeans  and  three  Hottentots),  who 
carried  muskets  and  were  accompanied  by  otliers  armed 
with  javelins,  roardied  up  to  them  within  forty  paces,  when 
the  herd  again  liAed  their  heads  and  were  saUited  with  a 
Volley,  which  instantaneously  dispersed  them,  leaving  their 
wounded  to  follow  as  they  could.  One  of  these,  an  old  bull, 
made  the  travellers  t!y,  but  fell  before  he  reached  the  wood. 
This  beast  was  veiy  thick  in  the  body,  with  short  legs,  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  and  almost  destitute  of  hairs.  But  if  a 
herd  may  be  approached  thus  safely,  a  single  outlving  bull 
or  a  wounded  one  appears  to  be  a  most  formidable  an- 
tagonist. The  author  last  quoted  was  botanising  in  a  wood 
rather  behind  his  companions,  when  Auge,  the  gardener  of 
the  expedition,  who  went  first,  suddenly  encountered  a  large 
old  male  buffalo,  which  was  lying  down  quite  alone  in  a  spot 
of  a  few  square  yards  free  from  bushes.  No  sooner  did  the 
bvaat  discover  the  |>oor  gardener,  than  ho  rushed  upon  him 
vith  a  terrible  roar.  Auge  turned  his  horse  »hort  round  behind 
a  great  tree,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  get  out  uf  the  sight  of 
the  buffalo,  which  now  charged  straight  towards  the  scrjeant 
who  followed,  and  gored  his  horse  in  Uie  belly  so  terribly 
that  it  instantly  fell  on  its  back,  with  its  feet  turned  up  in 
air  and  its  entrails  hanging  out,  in  which  state  it  lived 
almost  half  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  the  gardener  and 
Serjeant  had  climbed  up  into  trees  for  safety.  Thunbcrg, 
intent  upon  his  botanising,  and  with  his  ears  filled  with  the 
rustling  of  the  branches,  in  the  narrow  pass  where  he  was, 
against  his  saddle  and  baggage,  heard  nothing  of  all  this, 
though  so  near.  But  the  buffalo  had  not  done  yet.  The 
Serjeant  had  brought  two  horses  with  him  for  his  journey. 
One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  despatched  ; 
the  other  now  stood  just  in  tlie  way  of  the  buffalo  as  he  wns 
going  out  of  the  wood.  As  soon  as  the  infuriated  beast  saw 
this  second  horse,  he  attacked  it  so  furiously,  that  he  not 
only  drove  his  horns  into  the  horse's  breast  and  out  again 
through  the  very  saddle,  but  threw  it  to  the  KTound  with 
such  violence  that  it  instantly  expired,  and  all  the  bones  of 
its  body  were  broken.  Just  as  the  buffalo  was  thus  engaged 
with  this  last  horse,  Thunberz  came  up  to  the  opening  and 
beheld  the  frightful  scene.  The  wood  was  so  thick  that  he 
bad  neither  room  to  turn  his  horse  round,  nor  to  get  on  one 
side ;  he  therefore  was  obliged  to  uke  refuge  upon  a  tree 
into  which  he  climbed,  leaving  his  horse  to  its  fate.  But 
the  buffalo  had  satiated  his  rage  or  did  not  distinctly  see  the 
new  object,  for  after  his  second  exploit,  he  turned  suddenly 
Duiid  and  went  off.  Thunburg  found  his  companions  half 
dead  with.  lear,  iudoud  the  (fuaeaei  wu  so  affect«d  that  he 


could  scarcely  speak  for  some  days  after,  and  the  two  sur- 
viving horses  were  discovered  shivvi  ing  with  fear,  and  unable 
to  make  their  escape.  (Travels.) 

Sparrman  ( /  ciyojfff  to  the  Ca;<ff,  vol.  ii.)  gives  a  graphic 
de^Tipiion  of  the  ^hoJtlng  of  one,  and  of  the  unconquera- 
ble spirit  uf  the  animal  even  in  death.  We  can  onlt  find 
room  for  the  Onal  act  uf  the  tragedy.  'Duriitj,'  his  fall,  and 
before  he  died,' writes  Sparrman.  'he  belluued  in  a  muiit 
stupendous  manner;  and  this  death-song  of  his  in>pired 
every  one  of  us  wiih  no  small  degree  of  joy,  on  account  of 
the  victory  we  had  gained:  un<l  so  lhori*Ui;hly  steeled  fre- 
quently is  the  human  heart  ntiaiiijit  the  ^uffeiin^s  of  the 
brute  creation,  that  »e  hastened  (orwuMU,  lu  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  buffalo  t>tru;;gle  Miih  the  pungs 
of  death.  I  happenel  to  be  the  furemont  amongst  them ; 
but  think  it  impoiMiiblo  ever  to  behold  anguiiih,  accotnpa- 
nied  by  a  savage  fierceness,  painted  in  stronger  coluurs  than 
they  were  i:i  the  countenance  of  this  buffalo.  1  was  within 
ten  steps  of  him.  when  he  perceived  mu,  and,  bellowing, 
raisvd  himself  suddenly  ogam  on  his  legs.  I  had  reason  to 
believe  since,  that  I  uas  at  the  lime  very  much  frightened ; 
for  before  I  could  well  lake  my  aim,  I  fired  off  m\  gun,  and 
the  shot  missed  the  whole  of  his  huge  body,  and  only  hit 
him  in  the  hind-leas,  as  we  ofierwards  discovered  by  the 
size  of  the  ball.  Immediately  ui>un  this  I  Ucd  away  like 
lighlniinr,  in  order  to  look  out  for  some  tree  to  clmib  up 
into.'  The  same  author  gives  the  following  as  the  mea- 
surement of  a  buffalo.  Length  8  feet,  height  6^  feet,  and 
the  forelegs  'ij  feet  long:  the  larger  hoofs  i  inches  over. 
The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  horns  he  states  to 
be  frequently  5  feet  They  are  black,  and  the  surface,  to 
within  about  a  third  part  of  them,  measured  from  the  base, 
is  very  rough  and  craggy.  A  very  lively  account  of  a  buf- 
falo-hunt is  also  given  by  Bruce.  He  guesses  the  weight 
of  a  bull  that  he  assisted  in  killing  at  nearer  fifty  than  forty 
stone.  The  horns  from  the  root,  following  the  line  of  their 
curve,  were  about  52  inches,  and  nearly  nine  where  thickest 
in  circumference. 

The  Capo  buffalo  delights  in  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and 
when  heated  by  bunting  throws  himself  into  the  first  water 
he  reaches. 

The  flesh  is  described  by  some  as  good  and  high  flavoured, 
by  others  as  ill-graincd  and  coarse  :  the  difference  in  these 
accounts  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  sex,  ai;e,  and  con- 
dition of  the  animals  eaten.  The  rhinoceros-like  htdo  i> 
much  sought  after  for  harness,  &c. 


Bo*  Caffar. 


The  boms  of  the  domesticated  oxon  of  the  Cape  grow  to 
an  enormous  size. 

American  Oxkn 
Bison. 

Biton  Amencanus.    (See  the  article  Bison.) 

Our  readers  have  only  to  open  almost  any  one  of  the  nu 
merous  books  of  South  American  Travels  for  an  account  of 
Ihe  wild  or  half-wild  cattle,  end  the  mode  of  capturing  and 
slaughtering  them.  Mr.  Darwin  (  Journal  qf  Heaearche*  m 
Geol'ifjry  and  Natural  Hittory,  Bvo.  l»ndon,  lH3y)  inf.^rins 
us  that  the  great  corral  at  Hucnos  Ayrt^,  'where  the  cni- 
mals  are  kept  for  slaughter  to  supply  food  to  this  beef-eating 
|X)pulation.  is  one  of  the  spectacles  best  worth  setting.  The 
stteogth  of  the  huzse,  as  com(iaied  tu  that  stL  thts  buUock,  i* 
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Milo  MtoniBbbe:  a  man  on  bonebaok  having  thrown  his 
Mio  round  the  norns  of  a  beact,  can  drag  it  anywhere  be 

chooses.  The  animal  liiivina:  pluughcd  up  the  ground  with 
outstretched  luf^s,  in  vain  clTurts  to  resist  thu  force,  pcnerally 
daalieis  at  lull  .s|ii>ed  to  one  side ;  but  the  horse  immo  '.lately 
turning  to  refei\o  tliesihuck.  stand-i  so  firtnly.  thnt  the  bul- 
lock Is  aluKist  thrown  down,  and  one  would  think,  would 
Ci'i  i.iinly  lijvve  its  ne<;k  ditlocaied.  The  utrugglo  is  not  how- 
ever one  of  f.jir  strength,  iho  horse's  girlh  being  matched 
against  the  bullock's  extended  neck.  In  a  simdar  manner 
a  man  can  hold  the  wddest  horse,  if  caught  with  the  lazo 
just  behind  the  ears.  When  the  bullock  has  been  diagnd 
10  the  spot  where  U  U  to  be  alaughtetad,  the  meiaitr  vith 

CM  caution  euta  the  bAuitriiipt.  Then  is  given  the 
ih-bellow;  n  noise  more  expresnra  of  laroa  agony  than 
any  I  know:  I  have  often  distinguished  it  fVom  alongdis- 
tance.  and  have  a1wa)*s  known  that  the  slrugs:1e  was  then 
drawing  to  a  dose.  'I'hc  whole  sipht  is  horrible  aiul  ro\  oil- 
ing, the  ground  i*  iilm  'st  made  of  V>ones;  and  the  horses 
and  riders  are  difiKlii  il  «  itli  giiro.'  The  same  ititeresimp 
Writer  ifives  ,in  a-  cnuiu  ot  the  ehaco  of  a  wild  fat  cow  in 
the  Falklanil  Kl  ii.  ls  with  the  iolax  and  hiz<>,  nor  does  he 
forget  looelebraie  the  delieious  siupper  of "  carne  con  eucro  ' 
whieli  it  afforded  him.  A  large  tn'-  iLir  piece  was  taken 
from  the  back,  rua.stud  on  the  embers  with  the  hide  down- 
wnda»  and  in  the  form  of  a  iMoari  N  that  nooe  of  the 
gravy  vaa  hwL  The  Hash  thus  troatad  waa  aa  ai^arior  to 
eoniBoii  baaf  aa  vaniaon  ia  to  nnttoii. 

Oviboa. 

Generic  Character.  — Hori\*  very  wide,  and  touching  each 
other  at  their  base,  then  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head, 
and  having  the  |  tnnts  su Me  ily  turned  up.  No  nake<l 
muz/le  ;  but  no  furrow  <iii  ilu-  ii|i|H'r  Up.  Chanfrein  narrow 
at  the  end,  \ery  !<qu!ire,  n'setulilnii,'  tbutof  lha  ahaapt  Bars 
sliort.   Limbs  robust.   Tad  very  short. 


MMktol  OHbiBWMfaaH 

SMeri^on.-lGRia  of  Hicbhuid  cattk.  Hama  buoad  at 
origio,  covaring  the  brow  and  whole  crown  of  tlio  baad,  and 
touching  eaeh  other  throughout  firom  before  backwards. 

A»  each  horn  rises  from  its  flatly  convex  h:i-v,  i\  lj<  (  omes 
ronnd  and  tapering:,  curving  directly  dowr.wurds  between 
the  eye  and  the  car,  until  it  reaches  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
wi;en  it  iiiriis  ujiwurds  in  the  ••ieginent  of  n  circle  to  alxive 
the  level  of  the  eye;  for  half  its  length  it  is  dull,  white, 
and  rout;h,aiid  beyond  smooth  and  shining;  near  the  point 
it  becomes  black. 

General  colour  of  the  hair  brown,  long,  matted,  and 
rather  curled  on  the  neck  and  between  the  sliouldent  wbera 
it  ia  ratber  grutlad,  on  iba  baok  and 


■moothlr.  On  the  abooldan,  aidao.  and  tbigfat  it  ia  so  long 
as  to  hang  down  Mow  the  middle  of  the  leg.  There  is  on 
the  centre  of  the  bnrk  a  mark  of  a  soded  brownish  w  hite, 
called  by  Captain  Parry  the  saddle.  On  the  throat  and 
chest  the  hair  is  very  straight  airl  Inn^'.  anil,  tn^jciher  with 
the  long  hair  on  the  lower  jaw,  !iaiig5  down  Iikc  a  beaid 
and  dewlap.  Tlie  short  tail  14  concealed  by  the  fur  of  the 
hips.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  line  biowtush  a.sh- 
oolourcd  wool  or  down  amoni;  the  hair  revering  the  l>udy 
The  hair  on  thii  legs  is  short,  dull  brownish-white,  unmixed 
with  wooL  The  hoofs  are  longer  than  tboee  of  the  Caribou, 
but  to  similar  in  form  that  it  requiiaa  the  aya  ofa  praetisad 
banter  to  distinguish  the  imprnirianii  In  tba  eow,  which 
ia  anallar  than  tba  bull,  the  han»  ara  ■owllar.  and  tkair 


baaaii  inalaid  of  looebiiw,  ara  iqpaialad  by  a  hany  HHwa. 
TbahaironllMtbMataiiaahaatlaalaoahorlar.  (Biahardi- 

son.) 

This  is  till-  PiTuf  mu<;<]ut  of  ,T(T(  niie  ;  Mtuk  Ox  of  Dragc, 
Dobbs.  Ellw,  PcDiiani,  Heariu';  and  Parry;  Boi  motchalu* 
of  Gmelm,  .Salnne,  anil  Richanisoii  (Parry's  '  Scrtind  Voy- 
age'); Afittee/i-nti,i,.^trir)t  (ugly  biMiii)  of  the  Cicc  Indians; 
Adguldah-ynuseh  (little  b)s,in)  of  the  C'hepcw\aii.s  anil  C-jp- 
per  Indians ;  and  OomiiignKih  of  the  Esquimaux.  (Rich- 
ardson.) 

Okogn^Meal  Dittribution. — The  barren  lands  of  Ame 
riaa  ^ing  to  the  northward  of  the  6Uth  parallel.  Tracka 
waaa  onaa  aaan  by  Haame  within  a  &m  ndaa  of  Fort 
ObvfoidUl,  in  kt.  ur ;  and  ha  nw  auny  in  hia  ttat  nortbam 
journey,  in  about  lat  61*.  Dr.  lUcbardson  was  informad 
that  thev  do  not  now  come  eo  fhr  to  the  southward  even  00 
the  Hudsnti't,  Ray  shore ;  ami  ho  adds  that  farther  to  the 
westwanl  ihey  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers  lower  than 
lat.  f.r°,  although  from  portions  of  their  skulls  and  horns, 
which  are  occasionally  found  near  the  northern  borders  of 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  be  thinks  it  probaolo  that  they 
ranged  at  no  very  distant  period  over  the  whole  country 
lying  between  that  great  sheet  of  water  and  the  Polar  Scau 
He  had  not  heard  of  their  having  been  seen  on  the  banka 
of  Maekanaia's  River  to  the  southward  of  Great  Bear  Laka^ 
and  ba  atataa  that  tbay  do  not  eome  to  the  south- wcsiarn 
andaf  lbatiak%  ahboodi  tbay  existed  in  numbers  on  ita 
noMb-aaatoni  am.  *1ltey  nunga^*  oontinuaa  the  Dootor, 
*  ovar  tba  Islanda  wbkk  lia  to  tna  north  of  tba  Amorican 
continent,  so  (br  as  Malvillo  bland,  in  kt  75',  but  they  do 
not,  like  the  rein  deer,  extend  to  Greenland,  Spiizbergen, 
or  I.apland.  From  Indian  inforumtion  wo  learn  that  to 
the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  skirt  tho 
Mackenzie,  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  barren  country, 
which  is  also  inhabited  by  the  musk-ox  and  nin  ileer.  It 
is  to  the  Russian  traders  that  we  must  look  for  iiifuniiaiioii 
on  this  head;  but  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  tlic  greater 
mildness  of  tho  climate  to  tho  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  musk-ox,  which  affects  a  cold  barren  ilis- 
trict,  where  gra.**  is  replaced  by  lichens,  docs  not  range  so 
flur  to  the  southward  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  it  does  on  the 
aborea  of  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  not  known  in  New  Cale- 
doada  aor  on  tbo  banka  ef  tba  Columbia,  nor  is  it  found  on 
tba  Roeky  Mountain  ridge  at  tho  usual  eiossing  ploeaa  naar 
the  sources  of  the  Peace,  Slk,  and  Saskatchewan  rivors. 
It  is  tberefnro  fair  to  conclude  that  tho  animal  described 
by  i-  uihers  Marc  o  de  Nica  and  Goraara  a.s  an  inhabitant  of 
New  M«  xn  o,  and  which  Pennant  refers  to  the  musk-ox,  is  of 
a  dilfeiciit  spcrics,  ']  he  musk-ox  has  not  crossed  over  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and  does  not  exist  in  Siberia,  aliliouirh  fossil 
skulls  have  been  found  there  of  a  species  nearly  allieJ.  i\  liu  li 
has  been  enumerated  iu  syslemstic  works  under  the  name 
of  Ovibot  Pallantit.  The  appearance  of  musk-oxen  on  Mel- 
ville Island  in  the  month  of  May,  aa  aacatained  on  C'«ptuin 
Parry's  first  voyage,  ia  interesnng^  nal  mflfaly  as  a  part  of 
tliiir  natnral  hMory*  but  aa  giving  ua  reason  to  infer  that  a 
dMia  of  iskn^  ifia  batwaen  Melville  Island  and  Cap* 
Lyon,  or  that  WoOaaton  and  Banka'  landa  Conn  ona  great 
island,  over  which  the  migratkasof  tba  aaiiuk  must  bavo 
been  performed.  The  districU  inhabitad  hf  the  musk-OK 
are  the  proper  lands  of  the  Esquimaux;  and  l>either  tba 
northern  Indians  nor  the  Crees  have  an  original  namofer  i^ 
both  terming  it  B!*.jn  w  ith  an  additional  epithet.' 

IhibiU,  Chare,  I  tilitt,,  di-c.— Dr.  Richarfl.son.  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  coming  at  the  truth,  informs  us 
that  the  country  froquentwl  by  tho  musk-ox  i.s  mostly 
raoky  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 
lamif  livwa,  whioh  ara  more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with 
apnwtiaaa.  Tbawlbot^  Jwlallaua,  iaaimiUato  that  of 
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vtill  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  Bortfi-trestem  Europe, 
parlicularly  the  forests  of  Lithuanta.  &<-. ;  Init  our  ad- 
mirable au(hor  has  so  clearly  den3onfitnai<l  tlio  difference 
belwi-en  the  two,  tliat  the  question,  uiio  WDulil  itiiagino,  hail 
lotip  since  been  set  at  rest ;  yt'l  ii>  a  comparatively  rcwent 
work— a  trun-ihilion  of  the  Baron's  Regne  Animal,  w  iih 
additions — the  writer  on  the  genus  Bos  lias  in  a  great  mea- 
sure again  confounded  these  species,  by  applying  to  one,  all 
that  is  supposed  to  have  been  related  of  the  other ;  and  to 
confirm  tno  •mn^  in  the  synopsis  appended  to  the  work, 
the  domMtie  <n  i«  actually  oiadB  a  men  variaty  «f  tha  tef 
unit— tha  auroelii,  or  biaon. 

*  CuTier  thus  carefully  marks  the  distinction  betwaen  tba 
■pecieB :  "  The  forehead  of  the  ox  is  Hat  and  a  little  eon- 
cave;  that  of  the  aurochs  protuberant,  aUhou<;h  lcs»  thnn 
the  buffalo's ;  the  forehead  is  squnre  iutheo.x,  its  height, 
taking  its  base  between  lliu  orbits,  being  very  nearly  ctiual 
to  it«  breadth  ;  in  the  aurochs  it  is  much  \rifler  tlian  hif^li,  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  2.     The  homs  are  allached  in  the  ox 
to  the  extremities  of  a  salient  line,  the  most  elevated  of  the 
head,  that  which  separates  the  occiput  from  the  forehead ; 
in  the  aurochs  tliit  line  ti  plaeed  two  inches  farther  back- 
ward than  the  rootaof  tbehorn*:  in  the  ox  the  plane  of 
the  occiput  niakaa  an  aanto  angla  with  that  of  the  nrahaad; 
in  the  auractw  thii  angle  iaobtuta;  finally,  the  plane  of  the 
oeeiput  is  cqaace  in  tbo  ox,  but  represents  a  half  circle  in 
the  aurochs."    These  characters,'  continues  our  author, 
•arecons;ant  in  all  the  (lonie«.iic  races  of  every  country.' 
And  Mr.  Wtwds  further  quotes  from  the  '  Oss.emens  Fossilca' 
ofC'iivier,  v.ho  say>,  'All  liie  characters  which  1  have  as- 
signed to  the  livmp  oxen  are  united  in  the  skulls  of  the 
/'ossil  siiccie!;,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  appertain 
to  a  wild  race,  very  different  from  the  aurodis,  and  which 
baa  been  the  true  stock  of  our  domestle  «XMl»  a  race  which 
baa  been  annihilated  by  civilization,  as  are  thosM  of  tlie 
camel  and  dromedary.*    The  cores  of  the  horns  of  the  flno 
•paeimen  found  at  lielkaham  and  described  by  Mr.  Woods 
maaanradf  in  ibair  widaat  aipansion.  fbnr  feat  iritbln  half 
m  indi.  The  eianian.  wbieh  eonsixted  of  the  fiantal  bone, 
witb  di0  eorea  of  the  homs  attached,  ncrfect  from  tbeir 

bases  to  their  extremities,  the  temporal,  molar,  c'li:  ], 

sphenoid,  upper  maxillary,  and  necipilal  bones,  witli  utai  ly 
all  their  various  processes  and  condyles,  weighed  0.{  lbs. 
JLarce  as  these  dimensiuns  are,  specimens  have  been  found 
exceeding  this  cianium  ui  size. 

W idely  spread  in  Europe  id  the  '  diluvium'  bone-caves 
and  bone  breccias. 

The  following  fossil  species  have  been  also  named : — Bos 
irnchocfrut  (Hermann  von  Meyer),  sulmpenninc  beds; 
Bot  iBitm)  fmuMt  (Bojanns),  Bt^  /built  de  StAerr'a 
(Cuv.).  Boa  Uttifron*  (Harlan),  Bnad-htaitd  fbuil  Biten 
and  AfOn/MJfJtt,  *  dilnvium*  of  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
riea.  taone-eaTea  and  bone  breccias ;  Uot  (Bison  f)  bombi- 
front  (Harlan),  Big-bone-lick.  North  America  ;  Bos  Pallasii 
(Dekny),  B(n  mofchalus  fossilia  f  Boa  canaliculutiu 
(FiM-her)?  S''  i  >  md  North  Amariea}  ilea  mIiiimiw 
cRubort),  Cus'-ac,  ilaule  Loire. 

Abundant  remains  of  ox  were  found  by  Capt.  C  iutK  y  in 
the  Sewnlik  Mounfaiim,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Hmia- 
.iivas,  between  the  Suilej  and  the  (Janpes,  partly  lying  on 
the  slopes  among  the  niin«  of  fallen  cliffs,  and  partly  in 
!iitu  ill  the  sandstone,  in  company  with  the  bones  of  mas- 
todon, elephant,  rbinooanM^  bippopolanuii,  bog,  hone(com- 
parativ«ly  scarce),  elk,  deer,  aevanl  varietiei;  camtvwa, 
canine  and  feline  (eao^ratlTalyaoMm):  cvoeodilai,  gavaal, 
emys.  trionyx,  and  flabiM.  Tbm  vera  aisoportiona  of  tui- 
described  mammalia. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  views  of 
zoologists  vith  ngatd  la  tba  animab  vbicb  belong  to  the 
Bovidtr. 

Tlio  Linnean  genus  /?n.f,  in  the  lajt  edition  of  the  '  Sys- 
tema  Naturas,'  as  it  was  left  by  itu  preal  author,  comes  next 
toOpig,  and  is  the  last  of  the  JWora.  It  consists  of  llie 
following  species: — Taurus,  witb  its  varieties.  incUaiing 
Ommi^tUrus ;  Bonasus;  Bison  and  its  variety, /?u  "i  Anto- 
rieatnu;  Grtmnietu  (Yak);  Btibalit  (Bubalus  of  Ray, 
Buffalo  of  Asia  and  Italy);  and  /mEfisw  (Zebu),  with  But- 
balbu  Afrieanu*  as  a  nrfaty. 

In  llligor's  system,  tba  order  Bimdea,  eonsistinj  of  the 
&roilius  'rylopoda{f^meU),Devexa{Qame[Q^ArA),  Capreoli 
(Cervus  and  Moschus),  aud  Cavicomia  (Aiitilope,  Capra, 
an  I  R   I.  :^rl  ^  between  tfw£MUMfufe<Hcffa^ 
TardigToda  (iilotfas). 


CuTier,  like  Linnteus,  places  £of,  consuttiog  of  the  Trut 
Oxen  and  the  Miuk-Ox  (Oviboa),  naat  to  Oma,  and  at  tba 

end  of  the  Rutuinanis, 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  Poi'idep  the  first  faniily  ■  f  his  Slth 
order,  Unguluta  of  Ray,  and  divides  that  Itimily  as  fol- 
lows:— 

t  Horns  persistent. 

1.  Bovina.  Bos,  Linn.;  Ot^is,  Linn.;  Capra,  Linn." 
Antiloaigfra,  Ord. ;  Antikpe,  Brisson :  CaJolti^M,  Gray. 

2.  Gainidopardina.   Camdapardalis,  Linn. 

It  Uoma  nana  or  deciduoua. 

3.  Caualiiia.   Canutut,  Unn. ;  Avdunia,  llliger. 

4.  Ifoacfains.   Mosrhus,  Linn.;  Mcmina,  Gray. 

5.  Cervina.  Munljaccus,  Gray ;  Coatsut  and  Capreolus, 
Gesner;  ylj-i>.  Blainv. ;  f'nrus,  lAatLti  Doma,  Gesner; 
Tarandus,  Plinv :  Alus,  Pliny. 

Fischer  (J .  H.j  arranges  Alt  at  tbo  and  of  IheRaminapts* 
plneing  it  next  tu  Capra. 

CVil.  Hamilton  Smith,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  Itimily,  lias  published  his  views,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  zoologists,  in  Griffith's 'Cuvier.'  to  wliicli 
we  refer  the  reader.  Mr.  Bwainson  has  adopted  them  in 
great  mcasura. 

The  latlar  iaalaj{ist  (ia3A>  makes  the  Bovidde,  his  Siat 
famUy  of  the  EummanAet,  or  mminating  quadrupeds,  con- 
sist of  the  following  genera: — Calobl^/as,  Ovibot,Bot,  Bu- 
balus, Bison,  Taurus,  Sm.,  Ama,  Sm. ;  indeed  the  initial 
letters  of  Col.  Smith':!  name  stand  at  the  end  of  eai  :i  of 
the  genera.  The  jrcnus  Anoa  is  placed  by  Uol.  Bmith  under 
liis  family  C!ii|9rMr,  a  situation  whieh  Mr.Crny  alio  aaaigna 

to  it. 

Mr.  Ogilby's  Bovidee  form  the  fifth  and  last  family  of  the 
Ruminants,  and  include  the  following  genera: — Trngitiitt, 
Sylricapra,  Traneluphus,  Calli(tj)f,  Kemas,  Ciijirironiu*, 
Bubalus.  Oryx,  Boa  (type  Bos  Tmnu).  The  eenas  Ooibot 
is  arranged  by  him  unoar  tha  pMeedlng  Ihinuy,  QoftH^ 
{ZooL  Proe  ,  183G.) 

OX-EYE.  [TiTMiCK.] 

OXALIC  .\CID.  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Seheele, 
in  I77G.  It  occurs  in  several  plants,  as  in  tho  wood  sorrel 
{.Oxalis  acetosnlla),  and  in  comm.ui  sorrel  ( nuiif.r  aretostt). 
In  the  juice  of  the:>e  plants,  ami  m  the  roots  (jf  tbuLarb, 
bistort,  gentian,  &c.,  it  is  c ombn  ed  with  iiotasli;  in  several 
kinds  of  lichens,  it  is  found  lu  uiiiuu  »ub  luue.  It  occurs 
as  a  mineral  compound  also,  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  called  Humboldtite.  It  is  an  ingredient  also  of 
several  uiinary  calculi. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  several  processes :  first, 
by  decomposing  ttia  nattural  superoxalale  of  potasli.  or  sali 
oi^  aortal,  by  naana  of  aoaiata  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  ficc } 
but  it  iabaM obtained  by  beating  organie  natiar,  sueh  as 
sugar  or  potato  atamb.  with  nitric  acid  in  a  taloft.  Having 
been  first  oblaitied  from  sugar,  it  received  the  name  of  tae- 
charine  acid.  Indeed  most  organic  compounds  which  con- 
tain much  carbon  and  no  azote,  may  be  converted  into  oxalic 
■  I  I  V  the  action  uiul  di'^ompositionof  tho  nitric  ai  id  :  upd 
liiiiiate  of  jijtnsh,  m  some  cajies,  produces  similar  re  nils. 
\Vhen  nitric  and  acts  upon  suijar  orstarch,  it  is  decompose  I, 
and  yields  nitric  oxide  g^as  in  threat  quantity;  tho  oxygen 
of  tlio  docom])osed  acid  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  tho 
vegetable  matter,  converts  it  into  oxalic  add:  Ibeciyatats 
first  obtained  are  to  be  dis«}lvad  In  watar  and  ta-acystal- 
Used  to  render  them  perfectly  pnra. 

pns- 
ias 

they  are  very  poisonous ;  when  diasdvad  in  S0O,OM  times 
their  weight  of  water,  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper. 
When  this  acid  is  exposed  to  a  dry  air,  it  cfUoresces,  loMnjj 
water  of  crystallization ;  it  dissolves  in  1 5  parts  of  water  tit 
60",  and  in  9  parU  at  60";  at  21  J"  it  mells  in  its  water  of 
<-ryst alligation ;  it  is  soluble  a1:io  in  alcohol,  but  loss  so  than 
in  water. 

Oxalic  acid  consists  of,  in  its  anhydioilf  state,— 
Three  e(^ui\'alents  of  oxygen  ,  •  24 
Tiro  eqaiT^nta  of  carbion     '   •     I  '.! 


So  that  It  is  equal  to 

1  Pf;:iiy,  '  f  carbonic  oxido 

1  dilio  ut  carbonic  acid  . 


EqniTClant  '  afi 

.  1  .J  =  8  oxygen  +  6  carbon. 
.   Tl  =  16    '„   .  +  6  „ 
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No  mmiM  btre  yei  bam  diwovwid  of  Ibrining  oxalic 
acid  by  combining  carbonie  oxide  and  curbooic  acid ;  but 

when  oxulic  .k  id  is  hcaUMl  with  sttlpburic  acid,  ii  resolves 
into  thrse  siilistam-os  entirely  and  in  ihe  pn  i.  irtioiis  slated, 
the  water  (if  crxstals  corabinin;;  with  the  siiii  liurit-  aeid 

Oxttlii!  aril),  lit  the  s.ate  of  crysluls,  consists  of  one  equi- 
valent of  acid  36  -f-  three  equivalents  of  «ater  27  =  63:  tltis 
water  cannot  be  totally  expelled  by  boat;  the  acid,  urless 
oombincd  with  a  ba&e«  always  retains  one  equivalent  of 
water. 

Oulioaoid  it  tot  certain  extent  volalile,  and  Mr.  Faraday 
lias  abown  that  aublimation  takes  place  even  at  oompion 
lenpMfattttea;  ai  SlS"  tfae  volatiliiation  it  mueh  nom  oon- 
aMerablo;  and  wbrni  deprivod  of  two*tbirda  of  iU  water  of 

cry^itallizaiion,  it  sublimes  rapidly  and  without  deoompoitiug; 

the  sublimed  acid  is  crystalline,  and  contains  one  equivalent 
of  water. 

'V\'htM>  oxalic  acid  ri-tainmi;  the  whuleof  iti.  water  of  crys- 
tallization is  suddenly  healed  up  to  about  :;i n  \  it  \ields  car- 
bonic acid,  caiboiiii-  oxide,  formic  acid,  and  w.iU'i . 

Oxalic  acid  forms  compounds  with  ha-.*."',  wliii  h  ari; 
termed  oxalates,  and  of  these  we  bliall  describe  some  uf  iho 
more  imiH>rtant. 

Oxalatg  of  Ammonia. —Til is  salt  k  jmpared  by  addini; 
Uwaeeqllicarbonatc  of  ammonia  to  a  aolutioii  of  tbe  acid« 
to  aalutation.  The  solution  by  evaporation  readily  yield* 
atender  eoloariaai  prismatic  crystals,  tbe  primary  fonn  of 
«liieh  appears  to  be  a  right  rhonbie  fciaio.  They  are  in- 
odorous, but  have  a  sharp  saline  taste.  One  hundred  parts 
of  cold  water  diiisolre  4'3  parts  of  this  salt ;  in  hot  water  it  is 
much  more  soluble.  Alcohol  dues  not  take  it  up.  When 
decomposed  by  ht-at,  it  yield>  a  peeoUar  OOmfOUIM.  [OxA- 
ICIOK.]    Thi.^  salt  IS  conipoM-d  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  «  S6 
One  equivalent  of  ammonia  •  17 
One  •qutvalnt  of  vatar    .      .  • 

Equivalent    .      .  M 
It  la  onployod  in  solution  as  >  test  of  the  presence  of 
Una, 

Btitoxofaft^ifwnoiifo  Buy  alao  he  foraiad,  bat  it  i»  not 

of  importanoe. 

OralcUf  of  /\)/a4A.— Oxalic  aeid  fbnna  three  salts  with 
potash :  the  neutral  oxalate  is  obtained  by  saturating 

the  ackl  with  the  alcali.  It  en, stall izi-s  in  Ibt  rhombic 
crystals,  which  are  so  very  n^ilulilc  in  water,  that  even  when 
cold  it  takes  up  half  Its  weight.  When  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  is  add«d  to  tins,  precipitation  of  a  lesis  soluble  supersslt 
aeonn.    It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  »  36 
One  equivalent  of  poush  •  '  48 

One  eqtiivaleut  of  water  »  9 

Equivalent        •  9S 
Mhtombiti^  Patadt  nay  bo  pceparad  either  by  diiMlviog 
4m  requisite  quantities  of  acid  aiiadlHdi  iaiNMr,  w.  as 
above  mentioneti,  by  adding  oxatie  add  to  tfa*  Baotial  salt. 
It  forms  small  rhombic  ciyntals.  which  baroaWttaiiah  tasle 

and  an  acid  reaction,  and  ihuy  arc  soluble  in  about  10  times 
their  weight  of  cold  water.  Tin*  s  ilt,  in  x.  ii  with  the  i|ua- 
droxalate,  exists  in  oxulit  acclaselU,  aa<i  lliey  coaslituie 
the  com[)oi  lid  known  by  tbe  uanio  of  tbt  tali  torrel, 
emplo)e<i  for  rcmovins;  ink-spots. 

Quadmxalate  (>/  P-jtash  may  be  formed  by  digesting  tbe 
binoxalate  in  bydiroobloric  aciili.  which  taking  half  tbe  pot- 
lalk  the  naaainder  beoomet  quadroxalate.    The  crystals 
and  are  as  little  soluble  in  mCter  as  those  of 


ia  aU  ooDvortad  by  a  red  beat 
teto  eaibonata  of  potaihi  ihair  aonpoiitioii  vaa  lint  OKwr- 
tained  and  pointed  out  by  Dr.  WoUaaton  aa  afbrding  one  of 

the  most  remarkable  series  of  proob  of  the  doctrine  of  mul- 
tiple proportions, 

Oxalat"  ami  liinnxalate  of  Soda  may  be  formed,  but  they 
are  not  employed. 

Oxalntfi  of  I.imf  is  a  very  insoluble  cnmpouiKl,  and  hence 
oxalic  acid  and  lime,  with  cervnin  re-itneiions,  arc  used  as 
tests  of  each  otlysr's  pre'^enro.  Barytcs  and  stmntia  also 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  oxuho  acid.  Such  metallic 
oxalates  as  are  imjiortant  are  noticed  under  tbe  res(M-ctive 
tnetals. 

OXAUC  ACID,  the  moit  higblv  oxymatMl  of  all  the 
TWCaUaaddi^ia  alio  tiMiBorttafld  ana  eartainly  fttal  of 


any  wMeh  an  eapablo  of  being  crystallised.  Aa  tbeerya* 

taU  are  nut  unlike  those  of  toe  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or 
Epsom  salts,  mistakes  between  the  two  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  Heinij;  likeuiso  mu  h  n^ed  in  the  arts,  and 
commonly  know  n  by  the  name  ot'  Licui  of  xugcur,  it  is  taken 
either  aceiilenully,  or  under  the  su|  posiilou  that  itli  aklB 
to  sui^ar,  and  therefore  plea.s.int  and  innocent. 

To  prvveiU  confusion  of  the  ei  \  >tals  of  this  foi  midable  acic 
with  those  of  tbe  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  haj>  been  propnstd 
that  tho  Anuw  should  be  coloured  while  la  the  '■mu'i^e  of 
preparation,  an  expedient  which  has  not  been  adopted.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  tbe  crystals  of  Epsom  salts  have  been 
manu^Otured  of  a  diflbnent  shape  by  a  peculiar  proeaai  of 
crystallisation.  Hie  taato  is  very  aiflbreat,  a  aolntioa  of 
oxalic  acid  being  inteiuely  sour,  while  that  of  sulphate  of 
raai^nesia  is  extremely  bitter.  Attention  to  this  p<iiut,  iu 
j'irev i.uislv  lasluj^'  a  small  ((uaiitity,  niuy  iire\enl  very  seri- 
ous easilalues.  0.\.aiic  aoid  not  o:ily  acts  Wilh  VMlence, 
but  produces  neaily  the  same  otrecis  to  whatever  texture  of 
tha  body  it  is  applied.  The  cuiiconlraicd  acid,  if  taken  iu 
con-idcrablc  do»e,  may  cause  death  m  from  two  to  twenty 
tuiuutes.  '  Afler  death  the  stomach  is  found  to  contain 
black  extrava^ated  blood,  exactly  hke  bluo<l  acted  on  by 
oxalto  acid  out  of  tbe  body;  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
is  of  a  cheny^d  edoa^  vith  streaks  of  black  granular 
warty  axUavasatim;  and  in  some  places  the  surface  of  tha 
coat  is  varv  hrlttia  and  tha  sulgaoent  atiatnm  lelstiaisad. 
Such  are  tba  efbets  of  tho  aoneentioted  acid,  when  eon< 
siderably  diluted,  tbe  phenomena  an  totally  diferent. 
When  clissolverl  iu  twenty  parts  of  water,  oxalic  acid,  like 
the  mineral  aciil.-*  m  the  same  circumstances  ceases  to  cor- 
rode ;  but,  unlikL-  them,  it  continues  a  demlly  pi  iNoii,  for  it 
causes  death  by  acting  indirectly  on  the  biaai,  s]iine,  anil 
heart.  The  svmptoms  then  induced  vary  wiiii  the  dij>e. 
When  the  quantity  is  large,  the  moat  prominent  symptoms 
are  those  of  palsy  of  the  heart;  when  less,  fits  of  violent 
tetanus;  and  when  still  less,  the  spasms  are  slight  or  alto- 
gether vanting,  and  death  occurs  under  symptoms  of  pure 


narcotism,  like  those  caused  by  opium.'  Very  fiiw  parsons 
have  recovered  when  the  quanti^  taken  vaa  ooosiooraUs^ 
(Chiiatison  OnFaimnu.) 


T»  aoantoraet  tho  very  rapid  eflbota  of  (his  poison,  the 
most  prompt  treatment  is  necessary.  Chalk,  magnesia,  or 

even  the  plaster  of  the  room  diffused  through  water,  should 
be  ^'wvn  without  delay.  Tlie  other  alkalis  are  impri,iier, 
as  (licy  foim  Soluble  salts  with  the  acid,  and  oxalic  aeid  is 
an  example  of  a  puivon  which  acts  through  all  its  s-olublo 
chemical  combinations.  Emetics  may  be  f^iven,  if  vomUint» 
has  not  spontaneously  taken  place;  but  ii  is  highly  inex- 
pedient to  give  much  warm  water, as  dilution  only  lacUttalos 
the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  induoea  ita  leasolo  but 
equally  fatal  eflecls'. 

Notwitiistanding  the  formtdaUo  properties  o\  :ui  actd^ 
the  sgreeaUe  cooung  offecu  it  displays  have  led  to  its 
employment  in  tbe  form  of  lozenges,  or  in  a  dilute  solution 
as  a  reftigerant.  Both  in  this  euuntry  fiirmarly.  and  atitt 
in  France,  it  is  used  to  quenob  thirst,  and  allay  die  beat  of 
the  stomach,  which  prevails  towards  tho  later  stages  of  con- 
sumption. But  for  this  puqiuse  citric  acid  or  leiuonade  is 
pjef.  li.lili',  as  Well  as  safer. 

Besides  tile  inuue  lialc  danger  from  an  over-dose,  there  is 
yet  a  remote  source  of  risk  which  requires  notice.  Oxalic 
acid  exists  in  many  vegetables,  in  combination  with  lime 
or  potass,  or  free,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  cicer  arieliiiutn. 
Many  of  these  plants  are  used  indiAurent  parts  of  the  world, 
as  salads,  on  account  of  their  ldU|aMtinR  quality.  Their 
frequent  employment  by  persons  disposea  to  calculous  dis- 
eases is  bigbiy  dangerous,  as  the^  give  rise  to  the  formatioa 
of  the  miuhelRy  or  oxal^  of  Inne  csleulai^  which  ia  net 
only  tbe  most  painAd  of  all  tha  stones  found  in  the  hiunan 
kidneys  or  blaoder,  but  also  tha  most  insidious,  tm,  owing  to 
the  insolubility  of  this  compound,  no  deposit  or  sediment  is 
observed  in  the  urine  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
suspicion  of  what  is  taking  place.  (Majendie  On  Gravel, 
2nd  French  edit.)   [C  k  kr  ] 

OXALIC  JETHVAK  is  prepared  by  causing  the  acid  to 
combine  with  the  cctlier  in  its  nascent  state:  for  this  pur- 
pose equal  weights  of  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol  are  distilled 
«°ith  twice  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  At  first  alcobol 
and  osthcr  distil,  and  then  oxalic  mther.  which  collerta 
an  oily  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver:  this  is  to  be  re- 
peatadly  washod  with  water,  and  then  boilad  with  litbnran 
till  ita  boiling-point  atloina  MO* :  by  this  the  ascesa  of  add 
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i*  separated ;  and  the  oxalic  cclher,  bi  irg  ]  ourcJ  off,  is  to  be 
redistilled. 

The  propcrlio*  of  this  scther  are,  that  it  is  or  an  oily  ap- 
petronce,  has  an  aromatic  uiixod  wiUi  an  uUntrL-ous  ixluur  : 
till  tpeeiOe  cmvitv  at  45"  is  1 -1)929,  and  it  buiU  at  362".  It 
iuiraVM  apUrinKiy  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  neutral  to 
tMtpapen:  vitn  alcohol  it  combines  in  all  proportions:  it 
yitiat  oxalic  acid  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  by  the 
sikalii  it  oooverted  into  oxalic  rntH  and  alooboL  It  it  oom> 

UMiqillTaleatoroiatiiBaeid  .  .  SS 
OooequiTalmtof  atther    ...  37 

Equivalent  73 
pXALIDA'CE/E  are  polypetalous  Exogenous  plants 
Wnh  a  superior  ovary,  a  small  number  of  liy|)<>L:yiii)Us  sta- 

Kna.  which  are  usually  nionadelplious,  and  dL-iiun  t  st\les. 
air  fruit  contains  five  cells,  io  which  there  are  numerous 
laedi.  ooeasionally  expelled  wtlii  violenea  hf  a  sudden  con- 
tncUon  of  the  ^des  of  the  pericarp.  The  order  is  so  very 
nearly  allied  to  Giramiaccm  tnat  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
dialiaet.^  The  fanu  Oxalit  itaalf  ia  oallod  Wood^aorrel,  from 
the  aetditf  oTtba  leBtraa  and  Urn  natiital  Inbitatioh  or  tho 
European  specie^  in  a  wild  stale ;  it  is  however  most  com- 
mon at  the  Cape  of  Good  Itope,  where  the  species  are  ex- 
trcmt'ly  ornamtiita;,  In  tlu- E:i-t  Iinlir-^  the  gcnui  Avor- 
ihoa  produces  a  fruit  (tlic  Caiamlu  lu  or  Blimbuijj),  used  for 
pickling  and  preserving;  but  il*  cxiromc  acniiiy  renders  it 
unsuilaule  to  many  persons.  Our  Oxalis.  .\ccto>ella,  or  com- 
mon \Vood-!«)rrel,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  true  Sham- 
rock of  ihulriiih,  instead  of  the  trefoil  to  which  the  namo  is 
mow  communly  applied.  In  the  tropical  piirta  of  India  is 
an  annual  Oxalis,  called  0.  sensitim  in  consequence  of  its 

Einnated  leaves  being  irritable  like  the  >eusiiiVB  plant;  it 
aa  boonlatdy  aaeertained  that  the  European  trefoil  leaved 
sMoiaa  Yuen  tbeaame  property,  only  in  a  more  feeble  degree. 
(Bmlletin  d«  rAeadtmu  Soj/alt  de  Bruxdktt  vut  vi.. 
No>  7.)  This  i^nomonoh  is  most  conspicaoiu  in  a  hot 
aunnj  day. 


1      t  a 

KjiNtto'OulbvMMSft.  LVmsUmb  aaA  tfta  Oa  adjrx  aad 
MmUb  han  t>rco  tvraowd :  2.  the  OTnry  villi  iIm  Bv*  almuet  alylv*;  9,^ 
IndrvvM  nfctiou  of  an  oTury 

OXAMIDE.  or  OX.M.AMIDK,  1^  cii'auu'^l  i.^  lu'^uig 
oxalate  of  aininorr.a  in  ;i  relorl.  nml  'ti\  xnnv.  uiiu-r  ])ro- 
cesses.  Tiie  oxahile  of  iimuimi la  is  lieroin,  useii ;  uuiiiioiiuu-al, 
carbonic  acid,  c;irl)onic  oxide,  and  cy;uii>i^en  gu>es  being 
arolvcd:  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  on  the  water  in  ihe 
taoeiTer,  a  dirty  white  sub-stanoe  is  deposited;  this  is  oxa- 
Udc.  .whieli  is  to  b«  purified  by  washing  with  vator.  Oxa> 
iPrif  S^pbaed  of- 

*'    "Two  eqatnlantl  of  carbon  • 


Two  equiraleata  of  oxygen 
••  I  3No  equivalenu  of  hy  drogen  . 
Pif  a^uivalant  of  aiolo      .  . 

^  '  ■  Equivalent 


IS 
1« 

s 

14 

44 


It  «ill  ho  seen  on  examination  that  it  is  formed  by  sepa* 
ralinj;  the  eleiiienls  of  one  e()uivaient  of  water  =  9  from  oii9 
oiinivalent  of  oxalate  of  uminonia  =  53.  Although  it  con- 
tains neillier  oxulic  acid  r.ur  arnrnunin,  yet,  wiicn  boded 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxalate 
of  potash  formed ;  it  apnears  therefore  that  it  resumes 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  deconiposing  water,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  alkali.  With  sulphuric  acid  corresponding 
mults  are  obtained ;  earbouio  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gaaaa 
are  evdvad,  and  suIplMte  of  ammonia  b  Ibngaed. 

The  properties  of  oxamide  are,  that  it  is  inodoroua.  in> 
sipid,  insoluble  in  cold  water;  but  Ixiilinir  water  dissolves 
it,  and  on  cooling,  (locciilnit  crystals  of  a  dirty  white  eolour 
arc  dejiosited.  When  luudoiutelv  heated,  it  sublimes  un- 
changed ;  but  when  ([uiLkly  heated,  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  cAano'^en  ^as  and  a  bulky  coaly  residue.  Dilute 
andi  do  nut  ulier  it,  but  vith  StnMlf  acids  it aofliMBB  th« 
change  already  described. 

The  production  of  this  substance,  and  tho  loprodoetion  of 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  have  given  liae  to  aoma  general 
views  which  have  been  embodied  by  Dnnaa.  iTMmia  dm 
Amdet ;  Chimit  tatpUqtUt  am  drit,  Ur^v.  84.) 

OXBNSTXERllA.  AXBI*  COUNT,  born  in  1583.  of  a 
noUa  Swodlsb  Aim9f,  atndied  in  Gormany  ctRoatock,  Jena, 
and  WittenberfT.  in  which  last  university  he  took  deBWca. 
After  Ills  return  to  Sweden,  he  followed  the  career  of  diplo- 
niacy  under  Charles  IX  ,  unil  was  maile  a  senator.  When 
(;usla\iis  Aduljilius  usceiidi'd  the  throne  in  Ifill,  lie  ap- 
jHj.nted  OxiJnstierna  cimneellor  or  prime  iiiiiuster.  From 
that  time  the  name  of  the  minister  is  ^■h^^ely  eunnecled  with 
that  of  bis  illustrious  master,  who-,e  confidence  he  fully 
enjoyed,  and  to  whom  his  al)ilities  as  a  statesmuii  were  of  the 
greatest  service.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  at  the  battle 
of  Lutxen,  in  1 632,  Oxenstiema.  who  was  then  on  a  misaiua 
in  another  part  of  Germany,  immediately  repaired  te  the 
camp,  concentrated  the  Swedish  and  allied  forces,  urged  the 
German  princes  to  nntain  atead^  in  the  cause  of  the  alliance 
against  the  political  and  rdigious  lyranny  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  having  reeeiv^  full  powers  from  the  senate 
of  Sweden,  he  became  the  soni  of  the  Protestant  league  in 
Germany.  The  diniculties  wliieh  Oxenstiema  had  to  en- 
counter j  ror  i cdi  d  rroni  the  jealousy  of  his  idlies  more  than 
from  the  t  tlorts  tlie  enemy.  He  succeeded  however  in 
assembling  tl'e"  States  of  Luwer  Sixoiiy  at  lleilbroiin,  and 
he  opened  the  ineetin;;  by  a  sijeei  ii.  AfU'r  iiiucli  opposi- 
tion, Im  obtained  a  supply  of  money  for  the  Swedish  army, 
and  he  was  himself  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  league. 
A  succession  of  able  commanders,  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
Banner,  Torstenson,  Wrangel,  all  formed  in  the  aehoci  of 
Gustavua,  led  on  the  Swedish  and  German  forces  with 
various  sttceeia.  while  Oxenstierna  directed  fkom  Stockholn 
the  diplomatie  ncgotiationa.  until  the  pence  of  Westphalia, 
in  1648,  put  an  end  to  the  Tbir^  Yean^  War.  Count 
Oxenstieriia's  son  was  one  of  the  8«odi&h  envoys  who 
sit;iied  that  celebrated  treaty.  It  was  to  him  that  the 
ehaiicellor,  in  K'l'ly  In  tin.'  y"iuif;  njau's  letter*,  in  ho 
bad  exprosed  hmisclf  with  j;u-.ii  ditlidciice  in  coii.-eiiueneo 
of  his  inexperience  in  niatti'r>  of  stare,  wrote  the  following 
sentence,  wludi  has  become  pni\eibial:  '  Nescis,  mi  Oli, 
quantiUa  prudeiitia  homines  rei^aiitnr'  (You  do  nut  know 
\ei,  tny  sou,  liow  litilo  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  ruling  man- 
kind). 

Oxenstierna  was  at  the  head  of  the  regency  of  Sweden 
during  the  whole  minority  of  Queen  Chrisiniu,  and  be  con- 
tinued to  be  prime  minister  after  she  had  assumed  the  vaint 
of  government.  He  stronglv  opposed  Chrialiiw'a  ioteutioB 
of  abdicating  the  crown,  and  Miog  unable  to  prawnt  this 
act,  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  Christina's  successor, 
rhirlcs  Giistavus,  consulted  liim  huwcver  on  important 
ofcashjos.  Oxenstierna  died  at  Siockholm,  in  August,  1654, 
rcifrctied  and  honoured  by  all  Sweden.  He  is  saal  to  have 
Im-.ii  partly  the  writer  of  the'  Hisloria  Belli  Sueeo  Gor 
nmiiu  i,'  piibli-lied  h)  (  'heuiintz,  and  also  of  ih-t  s'.ork'De 
Aicanis  Austriacoa  Douius  ab  Hippolyto  ik  Lapido.' 

OXFORD,  City.  [Oxkokdshihe.] 

OXFORD,  Bishopric.  [Oxforosuirji.1 

OX  FORD  UNIVERSITY.  The  orii^  «f  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxfi»d  ia  unknown.  It  is  screed  upon  among  the  ahlesi 
investigatois  that,  although  this  University  may  be  traeel  to 
very  high  anliqoitr,  andbeyond  the  age  of  any  satisftetacy 
1  ecords,  the  illttstiloQs  SasMi  king,  wSo  b  ^effalljp  Mid  to 
have  rounded  or  restored  it,  reslly  did  nothing  of  the  Mad. 
No  document  or  well  autbenticated  history  can  be^rodneed 
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in  winch  ibe  name  cf  Alfri  'l  appears  a  licnofaclor  to  tliis 
UiiiviTsily.  It  is  certain  however  that  Oxfoid  wan  a  place 
of  siiuly  in  the  rni<m  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  not  earlier. 

The  firi^t  p1.Kc>  <if  education  in  Oxford  appear  to  bave 
liecn  &Lho  Is  tar  ilic  instruction  of  vouth.  These  tehool^ 
were  eiiber  claosUaU  that  it,  app«raage»  to  conTenta  and 
Dther  retigioua  botnea;  or  ■eeular,  tttek  a«  wer«  kept  by,  or 
hired  and  rented  of,  the  inbabitanU  of  Oxford.  When 
ninny  of  ihc^c  secular  scholan  resided  in  one  bouM,  it  got 
the  iiirii  •  iif  Hall  or  Hostel  (terms  which  are  not  yet  out  of 
nse).  uiid  govcniDrs  or  principals  were  appointed  to  Bupcrin- 
lcn<l  the  di!«cip1inc  andihe  nlTaiis  of  il,<?  huusic.  But  ii  liues 
n<>t  appear  in  what  respe<  ts  i!u'  iduculion  in  Ihcsi-  hall^ 
difVered  from  that  in  rellRi-ius  lum^i  *,  wtnih  weie  iho  oldest 
]»hces  of  instruction.  The  jm^IiooU  were  divided  into  pram- 
niar-sfhiwls,  sO|ihi!>lry  schools,  8chix)ls  for  arts,  medicine  or 
physic  !irh(H)ls,  law-school*,  divinity-schools.  &c.  It  is  dilR- 
ruli  tf)  discover  any  traces  of  a  reKular  plan  of  edu<  :itioii  ui 
Oxfurd  beforo  tbe  fouudalion  of  the  first  college  1>}  Walter 
do  Morion.  The  Btatutes  of  thU  founder  fur  college 
aro  well  digcaUid:  and  thqr  bave  been  adaptad  with  Uule 
alteration  to  suceeediliB  times  in  etber  colleges  aa  well  as 
bis. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  tbe  early  history  of  Oxford  has  only 

liccn  ]"it  r.i  u  i'!c;\r  light  of  late  years,  and  tliat  bv  (he  in 
di!-iiy  ul"  CiTuvMi  srIiilai-R.  In  the  rcipn  of  Kiiiy  Siejilieii, 
V<;rai  lu-.,  a  l,'inib.;inl  by  liirtli,  cstablij-hc  l  a  i-choi  1  of  K^inan 
law  at  Uxlonl.  Stephen  aliera  time  aileinpled  to  siippifss 
oil  instruction  in  the  Roman  law,  but  we  are  informi  .i  ihui 
bis  at  tempi  was  not  8ucres«ful.  It  is  not  stated  how  it  hap 


t; 


icned  that  the  school  of  Roman  law  w.-i$  still  maintsdned; 
.  jt  it  was  not  put  down  at  once,  and  it  appears  vei7  pro- 
bable tbat  it  snbatBted  fur  some  time  after  the  deatb  of  Va- 
eariiNi  Th*  pnpils  of  Vamriim  were  nunwrona,  and  aa  m*ny 
of  them  were  poor,  be  prci>are<l  (brtheiruse  (about  tbe  year 
1 1 1'J)  a  work  on  Roman  law  in  nine  books,  which  was  es- 
Iracicd  from  the  Pandects  and  the  Code.  The  learned  John 
of  Salisbury  was  tlie  friend  <<{  \'a  anu'-,  and  ihrnigb  Roman 
j'.iri'- prudence  wa<  onlv  <i\iv  of  ln^  iM-riu-r  nis  studios,  and 
not  the  chief  of  tl;i  i:i.  lir  ^^as  eiiuipelonlly  acquainted  with 
Ri man  law,  and  dollblle^s  indebleti  for  his  acqiminrnnco 
With  it  lo  tlieOxford  schoul  of  Vacarius.  (Savi^ny,  C/V  vr/j/r/ifr 
dft  Romitchea  Rechtt  im  Mittdalter,  4er  baud  j  Wenck. 
J/a£ri«/«r  f^aeortiM.  Lips.,  1620.)  [Vacarius] 

Various  aceounls  arc  given  of  the  number  of  students  at 
Oxftird  in  th.-  ixignsof  the  caily  Nyiman  kings.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  we  are  told  by  Wood  in  his  Aanals(vol.i, 
pu  206)  that  they  amounted  to  thirty  tbovsand;  and  even 
when  Merlon  College  was  founded,  they  are  said  to  have 
amoiinled  to  lifieen  ihoui-and.  (Gul.  Risbangcr,  in  Chron. 
m:o  M.S.  Bibl.Cott.,  C! mil.,  D.  vi.,  tjudted  by  Wuoil,  ut  supra, 
p.  itiC.)  But  these  iiunibcrs  arc  tvidcully  giirat  exag- 
gerations, and  it  is  not  ia--y  to  see  bow  any  writers  could 
be  led  to  make  stater, leiiN  m  grossly  improbable.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  !i  it  tiie  Uiiivi  rMty  wa'^  thi-u  frequented 
by  u  great  nunibcrof  students,  and  many  foreigners  resorted 
to  it  from  I'ui  is  and  other  planes. 

The  (  ii  liest  charter  of  privileges  to  the  Unirersitj' of 
Oxi  111  a  corporate  body  is  of  Ibe  28lh  Hen.  III.  (FoU 
23  ileii.  UL.,  m.  6,  *  Libertatfls  oouoess*  Cancelbrio  Uoi- 
versiiatis  Oxon.*)  It  was  followed  by  charters,  some  of 
frc^h  privileges,  and  others  of  fsMnl  conflrtnation  of  tbe 
pi  r.  ilet;c«  formerly  granted,  in  tbe  39th  Hen. IIL,A.D.  1255; 
111  ihc  13th  Edw.  ill.,  1311;  in  tbe  irthand  33rd  Edw.  III. ; 
111  tUo  t«t  Hen. v.;  37th  Hen. VI  ;  and  15ib  Hen. VIII. 
Tbe  la>t  confirmation  wa.-*  in  tlie  1  ctth Elizabeth,  in  the' Act 
e;iii4'eiiiiii;j  iho  several  Inoui  j  niutions  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  suul  C  uiilii  iil^e,  ami  tbe  confirmaiinn  of  the 
Cl<ai-ter$,  Liberties,  and  l'rivik*gos  granted  to  citber  of 
th(  !n." 

Tho  Cottonian  MS.  in  tbe  British  Museum,  Claud.,  D. 
viii..  contains  an  ancient  copy  of  Ibe  ttatutet,  privileges, 
and  eustems  of  this  Uaiversitv,  upon  Tellum,  wntten  early 
in  th«  fiAeentb  oentuiy,  a  beautiful  manuscript.  Anocber 
MS.  in  the  same  eolhwiion,  Fauatina,  C.  vii.,  eenlajns  an 
enumeration  of  tbe  titles  of  all  the  charters  granted  to  tbe 
University,  whether  of  general  or  individual  privilege,  from 
the  lime  of  Henry  III.  lo  1591,  which  are  very  numerous. 

The  n-^'ui:.; i.n;  of  the  Lis^^i-e  of  bread  aii'l  tj-.-or,  and  tbe 
sujiervisii  n  (if  wci^liis  me.n&ures,  were  j»rair,iii  to  tbe 
chai^i  lII  mi  of  the  Ui  iveisitv  by  Pat.  3'i  Edw.  Ill  .  m.  3. 

The  iAxax  jealousy  of  tbe  authority  of  the  University 
irUeh  ssiiled  in  mtv  timet  ihwbs  the  toWDimen  gf  Qm^ 


bi  i>l(,'e,  prevailed  at  Oxford  also.  The  quarrels  between  the 
schuiurH  and  the  (<nvni,inen  often  broke  out  into  open 
Violence,  sometime*  aneouij  anied  with  bloodshed.  Matthew 
Paris  makes  mention  of  these  riots  as  early  aa  li:4U.  tSee 
also  Wood's  Anntds  <^  the  Univ.,  voL  iiPp.  231,  237,  263, 
367,  412,456.)  On  several  occasions  tbe  scbolan  quitted 
the  Unirersity  for  a  time.  At  one  period  th^  retned  to 
Nflcthampton,  at  aootber  to  Slamfotd.  The  moat  serious  riot 
on  reeora  was  on  tbe  day  of  St.  Seholastica  the  Virgin.  Feb. 
loth,  1354-d,  when  many  lives  were  lost.  Grossfrste,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  the  University  then  w  a.s,  plai  L-d 
the  tuwiiiiiK'n  uiiilcr  an  mlenlu't,  from  which  he  released 
iheiu  m  13j7,  upoii  riiinlition  that  the  commonalty  <if  Ox- 
ford, every  year  after,  sli  uhi  celebrate  an  al^!lver^u^y  on 
Si.  Scbolastica'g  day,  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  for  thesouisof 
tbe  clerks  and  others  killed  in  the  ronltiet ;  and  that  the 
mayor  for  the  time  being,  the  two  bailiffs,  and  three  score 
of  the  chicfest  burghers,  should  personally  appear  on  tbe 
said  day  in  St.  Mary  s  Church  at  mass,  and  offer  at  the  great 
altar  a  penny  caeo.  The  mayor  and  commonalty  at  the 
same  time  gave  a  bond  to  pay  a  hundred  marks  yearly  to 
tbe  University,  as  a  compensation  fbr  the  great  losses  oc- 
casioned liy  the  fray  ;  but  the  bond  was  not  lo  be  enforced 
so  long  as  ilio  mayor  and  sixty-two  burghers  came  yearly 
and  peirirmeil  the  pi'iiaace.  Tliis  bond  wa.s  reeiteii  and 
eoiifn  iued  ill  a  chatltr  of  Jtispeximus  by  King  E'hvard  III. 
(Pat,  .11  Kib.T.  III.,  p.  i.,  TO.  After  tlie  Reformation, 

thrs  custom  having  been  tu';;krted  in  the  beginning  of 
Qoei!n  Elizabcih'^  leipn  f.jr  fit'ieeii  years,  the  Unirersity 
sued  the  city  for  fiflten  luiiulred  marks.  The  citi2cns 
answered,  that  their  pcnaltv  i^a-^  in  the  bond  of  a  mass, 
which  was  against  law.  Tlie  lords  of  tbe  f|uecn's  council 
however,  before  whom  the  rase  wa»  finally  brought,  in  ber 
teveateentb  year,  baving  dueharged  toe  city  from  the 
arrean,  ordered  that  in  future  the  same  numbw'  of  eitisens 
should,  on  St.  Seholastiea's  day,  attend  a  sermon  or  com- 
munion at  St.  Mary's,  oficring  each  a  penny  at  tbe  least. 
This  was  suVise<]ueiitlv  chnngeU  to  attenningat  the  ordinary 
church  scrMce  :  the  oUitjil;  whs  made  immediately  after  the 
Litany,  whicb.  for  that  purpost.",  «;is  rea  1  at  ihealiar.  it 
ajntinued,  \mi1i  now  and  tlu'ii  an  inleniu*»iiin  (tbe  citizens 
heino  ah\ays  aiisimis  to  j;et  irl  of  this  penance),  till  Ib25, 

ill  wh.cli  year,  on  Fob.  1st,  in  full  convocation,  the  Untver> 
stty  sc  ii  was  atrixed  to  an  iiiitmment  wbioh eotifoly  released 

them  from  its  observance. 

This  University  ba&  been  long  governed  by  statutes,  or 
bye>laws,  made  at  djfiermit  times,  and  oonlirnied  by  the 
ehartert  (rf  the  Icings  of  England.   Thoao  at  ptesent  in 

force  were  drawn  up  in  1  C*29,  and  cuoBrmed  by  a  charter  from 
King  Charles  I.,  in  1 G35.  The  corporation  of  tbe  University 
is  styled  '  the  ehanceUor,  naaten^  and  MbolaEi  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.' 

Tlie  highest  ofTieer  is  the  eliancellor.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  eliancellor  was  styled  iho  master  or  rector  of 
the  schools,  and  a|>iicars  lo  have  derived  his  authority  from 
tile  bishops  of  Lincoln,  who  were  ibcn  the  diocesans  of 
Oxford.  The  bishops  confirmed,  while  the  regents  and  nun- 
rccents  nominated,  tbe  chancellor;  but  after  tberoignof 
Edward  HI.,  tlie  chancellor  was  elected  and  confirmed  by 
the  regents  and  non-regents  only.  At  first  the  election  was 
for  one,  twoi,  or  three  years ;  but  afterwards  for  life.  StiH 
however  the  person  chosen  was  a  resident  member  of  ibc 
University,  and  always  an  ecclesiastic  until  the  time  of  Sir 
John  ^lason,  in  1  j53,  who  was  ihe  first  luy-cbanecUor.  It 
wos afterwards  confMred,  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  eonvoration, 
upon  eccksiabtifs  or  laymen.  Sinco  the  time  of  .\ieh- 
bisbop  Sheldon,  in  1667,  it  has  only  been  conferred  upon 
noblemen  of  diltiiietiMi  «bo  have  been  menbeft  of  tfao 
University. 

The  chancellor's  deputy  was  formerly  styl»1  vicegerent  or 
commissary,  but  for  a  long  time  post  he  bos  been  styled 
vice-chancellor.  Hit  olllcc  is  annual,  though  generally 
held  for  four  yeiii,  Tbe  vice^faanealior  ia  noaunatod  by 
the  chancellor,  en  tbo  feeommendation  of  tbe  beads  of 
eolU^peStilld  appoints  four  deputies,  or  pro-vice-chancellors, 
who  ntut  libewise  be  heads  of  oolleces.  During  tbe 
vacancy  of  chancellor  however  tb  f'ice  is  executed  by  tbe 
senior  iheologus,  or  cancellanus  notas,  luaideut  lu  tbe 
University. 

The  seneschalUis,  or  hirn  steward,  is  appointed  by  the 
chancellor,  and  appro\eii  by  ronvoeation.  "nic  office  ts  for 
life  Ibe  high  steward '  aasisU  the  chancellor,  vice- 
cbmooUer,  mi  fiootoii  in  tht  execution  of  tbnr  mpcetiw 
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dutiei,  and  defendt  the  HAta,  etntoma,  ind  IflMrtiM  ctUn 
Vnivenity.  If  Ki|iii(ed  by  the  chancellor,  1m  bean  and 
dat«miiDe«  Mf  ttal  causes,  according  to  (ho  laws  of  the  land 

and  thv  pririlcvf's  of  ilio  University,  whenever  a  scholar  or 
privileged  [ier»un  'i^  the  pm  iyofTcndinfr.  He  aUo  holds  the 
IJiiivcrsii}'  cuurt  lect  hi  U.o  ap]»ointnient  of  the  ebaacsllor 
wr  vice-clip.ncellor,  eitiiei  hy  himself  or  deputy. 

The  olTicc  of  proctor  is  supposed  to  be  cueval  with  that  of 
chancellor.  The  duty  of  the  two  proctors  is  to  inspect 
t!ie  conduct  of  ihe  members  of  the  University  as  to  all 
matters  of  diiicipline  and  good  order;  they  are  m  fact  th(> 
acimij  magistmtgs.  Tlioy  must  be  master*  of  arts,  of  not 
less  than  four  years' standing,  and  cho&cn  out  of  the  several 
i-ollcee^  by  turns,  according  to  a  cycle  framed  in  1629  by 
Dr.  Feter  Tiuner,  SAvUian  profe8aor»  and  Rober  Begga  of 
Corpiu  CoUese,  and  tandioned  by  the  statutes  given  by 
Charles  I.nl  Inat  limo.  After  their  election  they  nominate 
four  masters  of  arts  to  be  their  deputies,  or  pro-proctors,  and 
may  depute  their  authority  to  a  bvgac  nuiDber  if  neees- 

biirv. 

'rhe  v^IimIc  biiisincis  of  (lie  Univi'r>iu  is  tt  ani~:ictc(l  in  two 
disuiicl  Uiisciiibiit'^.  termed  '  Huuscs,'  namely,  the  Uoui»e 
of  C»iii!;re^ation.nnd  the  Houiie  of  Convocation.  Tht  chan- 
cellor, ur  vice-chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  his  four 
deputies,  and  the  two  proctors,  or,  in  thdr  absence,  their 
respective  deputies,  preside  in  both  houses,  where  their 
presence  is  necessary  on  all  occasions. 

The  businc^  of  eonempation  Is  priDeipalty  eonflned  to 
the  pa^sin^  of  graeasand  fliaponaatioos,  and  to  the  granting 
of  degreesr  Upon  all  questions  submitted  to  that  house,  the 
vice-i  liancellor  singly,  and  tl>e  two  proctors  jointly,  have 
nil  ali-,olui(;  ii.  gai ,\ c  In  tl,e  sole  instance  of  supplicating 
fur  j^ructs,  bill  111  11  1  oilier,  fveiy  member  of  (he  house,  in 
ndtlition  to  bis  f^i  iuiral  right  "f  sir.u  .i^'L',  lins  a  suspending 
negative  upon  oafh  privet-  for  thicn  iiuu's,  as  the  grace  is 
projiosi'il  111  tbiOL' ili^uiicl  toi:t;rL-t;a;ii)iis ;  but  |<ri'Vi()U>'iy  to 
the  fourth  supplication,  he  is  required  to  state  privately 
to  the  vice-clinneellor  and  proctors  the  ground  and  proof  of 
his  objection,  which  are  Kubmitted  to  Im  judgment  of  the 
bouee  for  appiobotion  or  rejection.  All  suAages  fur  oi 
aiKsinst  graces  and  dispensations  in  congregation  ore  to  Ix; 
wiiwpered  seeretly  into  tho  ear  of  the  proctor,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  which,  given  in  the  wiords  plaeet  or  nan  piaeet,  the 
ftle  of  the  measure  isuUhnately  dcterniined. 

Tlie  power  of  convocaUon  cNteiuls  to  all  subjccis  which 
nre  connected  with  thu  :i(1'l1us  of  ibc  Uiuversiiy.  In 
the  •'iXCi'iise  however  of  uiiu  jiarlifulai  branch  of  iis  privi- 
|pi»ps,  the  exai'ting  cf  new  or  Uie  expluiiiiiig  of  obi  siaiiiies, 
sotnn  icsiriPtion  is  imposed.  If  the  statute  to  bu  explained 
be  a  ro>al,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  Caroline  statute,* 
the  royal  i>er<utssioii  is  llrsl  to  be  obtained.  If  it  be  deemed 
advi>ablc  to  enact  tk  novo,  or  to  explain  any  except  a  royal 
Slat  lit  the  measure  tnu»t  be  refencd  to  the  hebdomadal 
meeting  of  the  hcadis  of  luni-cs;  and  if  this  meeting,  on 
deli  be  tnt  ion,  approve  of  the  nunr-uro,  it  draws  up  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  to  bo  promulgated  in  the  House  of  Congre- 
gation, and,  three  days  after,  proposed  in  eonvoeatioa. 

As  in  oongregalion,  so  also  incoavocaiion,  thechaneellor 
cr  vice  chancellor  snugly,  and  the  two  proctors  jointly,  are 
ofliciully  ill^eMed  with  an  absolute  nsgative  upon  all  pro- 
fct;Jiii;?s  except  in  elections. 

Ill  both  Housc!>,  when  the  iiL'};ativo  of  the  vice  cbam-nl- 
lor,  or  of  the  proclor»,  is  nnt  interposed  (an  inlerposition 
almost  as  rare  a»  the  royal  \  eto  in  parliament),  every  ques- 
tion is  decided  by  the  majority. 

For  the  better  governraunt  of  the  University,  there  is  also 
mt  bubdomadal  meeting  of  the  heads  of  houses,  who  meet 
e\'ory  Munday,  and  at  other  times  when  convened  by  the 
vioO'Obaitcelior.  This  meeting  oonMSts  of  the  vice-chan- 
callor,  heads  of  bouses,  and  praotoii,  who  ddiberate  upon 
ail  matters  relating  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
University,  and  inquire  into  and  constdt  respecting  the  due 
observances  of  biatutes  and  cuKloms.  All  the  letters  like- 
wise uf  the  chancellor,  in  the  ca<ie  of  dispensations,  which 
are  addrebso)  to  nnnocatK .n.  must  bo  sauctionad  by  them 
before  they  mo  tl-i  ited  in  ihe  House. 

Ill  10  1^!  King  Jamts  I.,  by  di|ibjma  dated  March  \'2lh, 
granted  to  the  0  niversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
privilege  of  ehoosiDg  («o  lepresoDtativea  ia  parliament. 

•  Tli«  Or 'I nil- -t;»Uile«  lran«miUL.'l  li\  C"niV-s  t.,  «imI  cooflroi'"!  by  coiito- 
calivo,  KT  titnw  vhieli  nUtf  to  tha  hetiduotriUI  mertlqt.  to  Ibe  wnniiatkio 
«r  what  ■(•  MlM  cril 


Hill  UMamM  was  opposed  by  the  Hooie  trf  Connons,  but 
ably  aupipQirted  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  memh  L'  rs  are 
chosen  oy  the  viee-ehancellor.  doctors,  and  regent  ai.d  non- 
regerit  masters  in  convocation. 

Tbu  b  Ibiwini:  aiu  ilie  colleges  of  Oxford,  with  the  dates 
of  tht  ir  ri  spicuvc  fiiundutions:  — University  College,  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  B72;  restored  before  1249:  Merton, 
founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  ui  1  .'f;  4  ;  removed  to  Oxford. 
1274;  Exeter,  1314;  Oriel,  1320;  Queen's  College.  1340; 
New  College.  13«iC;  Lincoln,  1427;  All  Souls.  1437;  Mog- 
ihh'n.  Brasenose, )      ;  CoqmsChristi  College.  lAIG ; 

Cbrwt-t  litir.  h,  I5J5;  liinitv.  lj54;  St.  John's  College, 
1055;  Jesus  Collude,  1071;  Wadham,  1613;  Pembioko 
College,  1C24:  Worcester.  1714;  St.  Edmnnd  Hall,  aeon 
afier  1269;  St.  Maty  Hall,  mi;  New  Inn  Hall,  1 3»; 
Magdalen  Ball,  1487;  St.  Albania  Halt,  soon  after  1347. 
It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remork  tliat  the  colleges  are 
corporate  boilics  belonging  to  the  cla«s  calk-d  eleemosynary 
[CoLLliOXs],  and  are  <iuite  tiistinct  from  ilie  c.jrporalion  of 
the  University,  ivith  wlurii.  in  the  cammon  ojiininn,  iliey  are 
often  confounded ;  n  mistake  yvbich  the  dicta  of  tinnu  iit 
judges  (I^rd  Matr^fiebl  for  instance),  and  siiU  more  the 
actual  mijilo  of  aJmiiiisteniiK  tlu-  affairs  of  tlio  University 
at  present,  has  chiedy  contributed  to  create  and  maintain. 

[UNIVEasiTY  CoLI.KOK,  &C.] 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  of  O&fotd 

arc : — 

1.  The ScAoo/lr, with  tbuJBoiUeian  Lihrarf^  TboDivinity 
School,  with  the  room  above  forming  part  of  the  Bodleian, 
was  completed  about  the  year  1480 :  the  tc<,\  of  the  Schools, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Bndleion,  early  in  the  seventeenth 

centnry.  b_\  ThonKis  Holt,  r  1'  York,  who  is  si:p[H>siMl  |o  iiave 
bten  llie  architect  of  Wa'iiiain  College,  and  of  the  i^nv 
quadrangle  of  Merlon,  both  built  about  the  same  lime. 
The  Bodleian  Library  was  first  laid  open  to  the  public  on 
N  i  \ .  8th.  1 GU2.  Attaebed  to  ft  it  the  pietttfe-galleiy  of  tha 

University. 

2.  The  TAiw/rff,  built  by  Gilbcrl  .Sheldon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  chancellor  of  thu  University,  in  1G69,  at 
t  hu  expense  of  flfleen  thousand  pounds.  The  upper  part  of 
(his  budding  was  used  for  the  Uaiyeratty  mas  till  1713, 

3.  The  A^vmUfM  Miuaan,  buttt  at  tne  charge  of  the 
University  in  IMS. 

4.  The  Clarendon,  completed  in  1712,  pvtlv  from  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Lord  Chancellor  tlarcndon's 
'  History  of  Iho  Rebellion,'  the  copyright  of  which  was 
given  to  the  Uni\crsity.  The  (irinting  for  the  Uniyr-rsiiv  was 
carried  on  m  this  building  from  1713  to  1830.  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  ncwly-erectcd  priming-house.  The  biusc- 
ment-stMry  of  the  Clarendon  contains  at  present  a  police- 
rociiii,  and  other  ai)arttiieiits  connected  with  tliat  establish- 
ment; the  remainder  ot  the  budding  iis  appropriated  to 
offices  for  the  despatch  of  University  business.  un<l  lectur«- 
rooms  for  the  professor  of  experimental  philasophy  and  the 
rcnilers  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

5.  RtukliWa  Library.— muniflcent  fouodcf  of  litis 
library  was  John  Radoliffi»,  M.D.,  who  was  bom  at  Wake* 
Add  in  1 650.  By  his  will,  13th  September,  1714,  be  appro- 
priated 40,000/.  Ibir  the  building  and  purchase  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands;  lOOA  per  annum  for  the  pnichi-e  of 
books,  and  150/.  i;i;raimuin  for  the  librarian.  J  inu-.  G.bbs, 
a  nut. Ml  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  arcbiu-i-t.  Tiie  foundation- 
sloiiu  was  laid  Juno  16,  17;t7,  and  tiie  biiildiui;  was  com- 
pleted in  1747.  This  hbiary  was  opened  April  13,  1719,  in 
a  public  ceremony  by  the  trustees  of  Dr.  liadcli tie's  will. 
Il  has  been  appropriated  by  a  late  resolution  of  the  trustees 
to  the  reception  of  books  in  medicine  and  natural  hiftoiy. 
In  the  area  of  this  library  a  few  antique  marbles  aro  de- 
posited, with  a  selection  of  casts  from  the  beat  statues  of 
antiquity.  Here  also  is  preserved  the  Curi  eolleetion  of 
specimens  of  the  marbles  employed  in  the  omanental  ar> 
cbitecture  of  both  aatient  and  modem  Rome. 

C  ZS«  Badd^  Obtervatory.— This  building  was  erected 
out  of  the  funds  of  Dr.  Radchnc  by  (he  trustees  of  his  will. 
If  comprises  a  dwelling  house  for  the  observer,  apartments 
for  iibscrvauon  and  leutuies,  as  well  m  rooms  for  an  asisiat- 
ant-ubservcr.  and  it  is  amply  supplied  with  a.stronomical  in- 
struments. The  foundation-stone  w.i«  laid  .lone  '17,  1772. 
The  original  architect  was  Mr.  II.  Keeiu-,  'rho  budding 
was  altered  and  compieied  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt.  The 
Radclifie  trustees  appoint  the  ohservor.  who  nominates  his 
assistant. 

9»  Jki  UnMrij^AwM^AstlMgrMtiDeNMaofhtiit 
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ness  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  more  oxtonsire  pr<?TntPe8, 
the  delegates  of  the  jircss  wereemptisverud  by  cnvocation.  in 
1825,  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  ground  north  of  Wor- 
cester Collea^e,  for  the  erection  of  anew  biiihUng.  The  pre- 
•em  building  was  coniiDenced  in  1826,  from  adetignmadeby 
Mr.  Daniel  Rubcrl^on.  Tlie  entire  front  and  tlw  MOth  wing 
were  &niali«d  in  1827:  tbe  north,  which  vu  commenced  in 
I8i9  under  tbe  eupwintendenee  of  Mr.  Blore^  wm  eoiii' 
pleted  in  Ihe  fbUowli^B  jear;  ud  m  Um  veil  tide  of  the 
quarlraiigle  are  home*  mr  the  sttp«rint«Ddeniei  an  ongiiie- 
liou^c,  strong-room  for  standing  type,  &c. 

Heslde  thcM  buildings,  there  is  a  Botanic  Garden,  con- 
taining ubmii  Ave  acres,  nii'^mally  the  burial  ground  of  tbe 
•Jews  111  Oxfjrrl.  The  cntr nuu'  j;aleu  ay,  designed  by  Inii^o 
Junes  aii<l  exenUfd  liv  NichijlLis  Stone,  is  (locni-aled  with  a 
bust  of  the  founder,  Henry  Danvcr«,  earl  of  l>anby,  by 
whom  lliesc  premises  were  pordiaiad  and  impioved  at  an 
expencc  of  50i)()/.  in  1632. 

The  Professors  of  the  Univcnltf  arc,  like  those  of  Cam- 
bridge, paid  from  vorioui  loureaa;  aomo  from  the  University 
cbait,  olheia  by  tbe  king,  of  fWnn  eaiatea  left  for  that  pur- 
poaa.  Thar  are-^tha  rejriua  nroftaMra  of  divinity,  civil  law, 
medicine.  Hebrair,  and  Greek,  upon  th«  fbundation  of  King 
Henry  VIII.;  the  Lady  Margaret's  proAagar  of  divinity; 
the  Savilian  professors  of  geometry  and  iatronomy ;  Dr. 
While'-.  prufcssDr  of  moral  philosophy;  the  Qiinrhn  pro- 
fe!..>.w  «i  aiiijt'iit  iiistory ;  Toinline's  piiplcctor  lu  uuatumy  ; 
a  pnifessor  of  music :  two  professors  of  Arabic,  one  of  whom 
is  called  the  Lord  Almoner' >»  Reader  ;  a  botanical  professor; 
a  professor  of  poetry  :  a  re:,'iiis  prnfessor  of  moilern  history 
aiid  modern  languages,  founded  by  King  George  II.  in 
1734;  an  Anglo-Saxon  professor;  the  Vinerian  professor  of 
Common  law;  a  clinical  profsMor;  the Aidrichidn  profewors 
«f  aoatomy,  of  the  practica  of  nadiein*,  and  of  cliaiBfaitfy ;  a 
mnilbiaor  of  i»litical  eoooomf ;  a  profeuor  of  Sanaerit; 
Lee'a  leetorar  in  anatomy;  and  readers  estabtiihed  by  grant 
firom  the  crown,  in  experimental  pliilosophy,  in  minerMogy, 
and  in  geology.  Sevenl  of  these  professor*  give  no  leotnres; 
a  cii  cumstniice  which  is  explained  by  the  fart  of  some  of  the 
aiiiieui  studies  uf  ilie  University  having  fallen  into  disuse, 
civil  law  for  instance  ;  but  more  particularly  in  conscqueive 
of  the  practical  elmiiKe  which  m  the  course  of  time  has 
taUeu  |>liii  0  in  tlie  s}sii'm  of  teni-biDp.  The  instruction  is 
now  piven  to  tlie  undergraduates  by  Uh  ir  tntor^  in  the 
respective  collej^es,  and  the  University  inerely  di  triiniiui*. 
the  course  of  instruction  and  superintends  and  directs  tbo 
•xaminations  which  it  requires  the  studenta  to  subnit  to  at 
a  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  a  degree. 

The  total  number  of  members  upon  the  books  of  the 
dilbrant  coUagea  and  halla  of  Oxibrd,  at  the  end  of  1839^ 

WBB  6441. 

(Wood'a  AhtittU  <ff  the  Unhtfdto,  edited  by  Hufrh ; 
Chalmers's  History  of  tfu  CoUegen,  Hafh,  ^-c.  of  Ox  ford, 

1  \;ils.  1^1(1;  0\ford  Univ.  Cahn  lir.  to  whicli  lu^t 

wu:k  the  reader  t»  ruierred  for  wore  particular  inforniatitin 
on  the  existing  state  of  lha  Vnivefaitf,  its  aeholanhipi^  e.\- 
amii!!»l(on*.  priic^,  &c,) 

OXi  ORI).  EARL  OF.    [II^Rt  RV,] 

UXFURDSWiRE,  a  midland  twuiity  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Northamptonshire,  on  the  cast  by  Buck- 
ingbamabirc;  on  the  south-cast,  south,  and  south-west  by 
Berkshire;  on  the  west  by  Gioi:e<  tilershiro,  and  on  the 
north-waat  by  Warwiekahtre.  lu  figure  is  very  irregular: 
the  graatatt  length  ia  Arom  itorth  by  west  to  south  by  cast, 
fiaaitba  thrae  iliiiMlonaaatthiejunetioaof  th«  three  eoun> 
tie*  of  Northampton,  Warviek,  and  Qxibrd,  to  the  junetkm  of 
the  Kennet  with  the  Thames,  near  Rending  in  Berkshire, 
51  tnile»:  its  breadth  is  very  variable :  in  the  northern  part, 
fr-'Ui  the  hei'.;hln>ni  h  iodof  Burford  to  t!ie  b.-inks  of  thcOuse 
ju-ar  fkiikiiii;b.>[ii,  it  i-s  'H  uiiles;  but  ta  lue  iioilh  of  Oxford 
eiu  il.e  lin  a'ilh  ru}itiai;t-,  Mi'ldetlly  to  abviit  7  niiK's;  iukI 
in  ilie  souliiern  ji:irt  i>f  ihe  euuiuy  it  never  cxeeeds  16  luilt*, 
and  has  that  bresi  Ub  only  fora  short  space,  between  Abingdon 
and  Thaiue.  The  area  is  estimated  at  766  square  miles:  it 
is  in  size  ihc  thiriy-firsl  of  the  English  counties,  being  rather 
amaller  tban  Surrey,  but  larger  llian  Berkabire.  llic  popu- 
lation, in  1891,  waa  134,971 ;  in  1831  it  was  IC2.156 ;  show- 
ing an  inomaaa  in  l«a  years  of  19,ld5,  or  more  than  li  per 
eent..  and  giving  Svl  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile:  in 
amount  uf  population  it  is  the  thirtietb  of  Engliab  eoontiea; 
in  dtmhity  of  population,  the  twentieth.  Oxmrd,  the  shire 
tftwn,  ia  at  the  jun;  t;'ji>  of  the  Charwcll  with  tiie  Isis  nr 
Xtaaaies,  ii  mii«M  fcom  London  (St.  Paul's;  in  a  straight 


line  wi'-t-norlh-vvcst  :  3  7  miles  from  the  General  Poit  offioe, 
which  IS  elo^u  lo  Si.  Paul  s,  by  the  Lmilow  and  Worcester 
luaii-rtwd  through  Uxbrid^^c,  FJeacon--fleld,  and  High  Wy- 
combe;  or  60  miles  by  ibe  C'acrmarthen  and  Gloucester 
mail-road,  through  Hounslow,  Culnbrook,  Maidenhead,  and 
Henley. 

Sur/aee  and  GefAogical  Character.— Hk  southern  port 
of  the  oounty  is  occupied  by  the  Cbiltem  HilU,  vnicli 
extend  aenaa  tba  aoitthem  oxtnnity  fkom  Buckings 
Nmshha  on  the  east  to  Barkabira  on  tba  aouth^west  Theaa 

hdls  ore  composed  of  chalk,  and  form  part  of  that  extensive 
range  of  chalky  elevations  which  extends  throufih  the 
counties  intervening  between  Norfolk  and  Wiltshire,  and 
which  encloses  on  that  side  the  chalk  basin  of  l^ndon. 
I  The  outer  or  north-western  escarpmetil  of  iho^e  liilN,  wliieh 
is  the  steep  sidi-,  crosses  (hi;  c:  "^nty  from  north  east  ii)  »uuth- 
west,  near  Stokenciiun  h,  Numeld,  and  Clieckiiuiiin  or 
L'balkcndcn.  Tins  escarpment  is  known  on  the  t  astern  side 
of  the  county  as  Siokenchurch  Hill.  On  the  western  stdl^ 
on  the  sunntiit,  is  NuHLeld  Common,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  lt7  fe«t.  Neitlebed  Hill,  near  Nuffield  Common,  is  890 
feet  high.  The  Thames  flowa  through  a  windmg  vall^  or 
depression  tra? eraing  thia  ehalk  ranga.  The  ChiltAma  vara 
forn>erly  occupied  by  a  forest  or  thicket  of  beech  lieas,  wbieh 
are  the  trees  best  adapted  to  tbe  soil.  There  are  still  seveml 
beecb  woods  or  plantations,  tliougli  aIa:  L:e  ]ailuf  the  sut^ 
face  is  now  occupied      aralile  land  or  as  sheep-walks. 

From  the  foot  of  these  hills  the  lower  formal  ions  of  the 
crclacc<iu3  group  crop  out.  The  upper  green-sand  scarcely 
appears,  being  almost  lost  in  the  cnalk  marl  winch  overlies 
and  in  the  gault  which  underlies  it:  the  gaolt  has  been 
sotnetimes  designated  Tetsworth  blue  marl  or  Tetsworth 
clay,  from  the  vdlage  of  Tetsworth  near  Thume,  or  (from  its 
suitableness  to  the  growtb  of  tba  0«k)  '  oak- 1  ree  soil.'  The 
iron-sand  or  lower  grean-aand  eiMia  out  firom  beneath  tbe 
ganlt,  and  with  its  anbanKnata  twda  of  oebra  ia  fband 
oorering  to  tba  deMh  of  90  feet  the  unper  oolitio  Ibmiatkim 
on  the  summit  of  Bhotover  Hill,  whien  hlU  haa  an  eluvathMi 

of  39<J  feet. 

The  upper  division  of  the  oolitic  scries,  comprehending 
the  Purbcck,  Porilanil,  and  Kinitnemlge  beds,  crops  out 
from  beneath  the  uun  saud.  'J'hese  oolites  rise  to  their 
hitjlicst  point  in  thiscounty  in  Shotover  IIill,  on  the  summit 
of  w  hich  iliey  nre  covered  by  the  iron-sand  and  ochre.  These 
beds  arc  (]it:uTied  al  Gar-ington,  DOt  ffu  lironiOxAfd,  OU  Ih* 
south-west  of  bhotover  Uill. 

Tbe  surface  occupied  by  these  formations  from  the  ehalk 
marl  inclusive  forma  an  undulating  tract  without  any  loAy 
hilla:  each  group  of  Ibrmations  occupies  a  atr^  of  aarftmof 
varying  breadth,  axtanding  fimn  north-eoat  to  amith-waat 
aenaa  that  narmw  part  of  tha  eoanty  which  Bei  aouth  of 
Ox  ford.  The  Kimmnidge  clay  doea  not  appear  on  tba  aaat 
of  Shotover  Hill. 

In  the  iinrocdiate  neigbb.  iirhood  of  Oxford,  to  the  c  ist  of 
that  ciiy,  the  coral  mg.  i  ne  of  the  formations  of  the  miihlie 
divi.-irjii  of  oolites,  fcTnis  :in  elevated  platform  between  th« 
v.iUeys  of  tl'.e  Charwell  and  the  Ttiaiuc.  Berkley,  on  the 
tiortherii  ed.'c  of  this  iilatfoiin,  is  its  most  elevated  pomt: 
on  the  southern  side  it  giuduuUy  subsides,  the  strata  dipping 
in  that  direction.  This  formation  is  not  found  on  the  eastern 
side  of  tbe  county,  but  on  tite  western  side  it  extends  acrosa 
th* Thames  into  Berkshire :  the  Thamoa  flows  through  what 
appears  to  be  a  breach  formed  by  aubaaquMit  denudation  io 
this  range.  The  blue  day  or  wlbrd  clay,  wbieh  Ibma  ih« 
lowaat  member  of  iLa  middlo  ooiite  grann  aepaiating  lha 
coral  tag  ftom.tha  lower  oolitea,  eropa  oat  mm  beneath  the 
coral  rag,  and  occupies  the  middle  part  of  the  county  as  far 
as  Bicester,  Woodstock,  Witney,  and  Bampton,  near  which 
towns  the  l;nc  of  junction  lietween  this  and  the  'ubjac  nt 
formati  ins  may  he  traced.  The  tract  occupied  by  the  Ux- 
forrl  rlay  is  lor  the  nio-t  jiart  low  and  flat.  It  (buns  the 
valley  of  the  Isis  or  Thames  above  O.\ford.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county  the  Portland  beds  of  the  upper  series  of 
oolites  rest  immediately  on  the  Oxford  clay,  the  intermediate 
fitrmatmna  not  being  found. 

Tlic  rcai  of  the  county,  except  the  valley  of  the  Cltarwell, 
from  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Biinbury  upward,  is  occupied  by 
tbe^  lower  division  of  the  oolites.  The  upper  bads  of  thia 
dtviaioii,  which  are  probubly  combnwb  bada,  are  often  of  a 
paan  or  chalky  cutisisienoy  and  colour.  Tbe  forest  marble, 
another  formation  of  this  division,  has  obtained  its  name 
from  Wichwuod  fo.est  near  Burford,  where  it  is  found.  It 
IS  a  iimestoao,  euscvpublo  gf  a  tolerable  polish,  and  oceat- 
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sionally  used  as  a  ruarse  marble.  It  consists  of  thin  klaty 
beAt,  JieUiom  having  a  thickness  uf  two  or  ilitnQ  ft^et,  and 
partod  by  layen  of  clay  varying  in  thickness  from  less  than 
an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  calcareous  slate  of  StoiieafieU  nenr 
Woodatock  probably  belongs  to  the  same  part  of  the  series 
as  tlie  forest  marble:  it  is  remarkable  for  tlie  singular  va- 
riety  of  its  organic  remains,  among  which  are  the  spoils  of 
bhoi,  kod  anioudit  Bmpbibia,  wft  tluXbt,  and  vegetables. 
Thtiidato  ooniiita  of  two  flasilo  bodi  of  buff  or  grey  oolitic 
liOMttOIMOBlled  'pendle:'  each  bod  is  about  tvo  feet  thick, 
•nd  H  teptrated  by  a  bed  of  loo&e  calcareo-siliceous  sand- 
stoni!  railed  'race.'  The  pendle,  after  bcin^'  quatxied,  is  .ex- 
posed to  the  action  of 'a  winter':)  frosU:  and  the  blocks,  bt'ing 
struck  on  ihi'ir  od^t;  wiih  a  raallet,  freely  separate  into  shuc^ 
sufficiently  ihin  ti>  afford  a  light  material  for  ruoflnj;.  The 
quarries  are  in  the  valley  uf  the  Everdode,  near  the  villaare 
of  Slonesfield.  not  far  from  Blenheim:  they  have  been 
wrought  from  a  remote  period,  and  give  tiaplojnneot  »t  pre- 
sent to  many  labourers.  The  great  oolito  U  quanwd  Oowr 
Burford ;  and  these  quarries  supplied  ^  ttOIW  Of  whieh  St. 
Pkul'o  U»tiiadnl  (Londoo)  is  biult 

Tho  lomr  aivWoD  of  tlM  odlHaa  Cnrm  tfio  mm  of 
a  wolMoAnod  isngo  of  hilb  lislng  from  the  valley  oocunied 
by  tbo  Oxford  clay.  The  coriibra.sh  is  generally  fbuna  on 
the  flrst  nci  livily,  rising  alwTc  tho  va  ley ;  the  forest  marble 
and  calcareous  slate  crup  out  from  beneath  the  cornbrash, 
and  fiirin  the  slope  above  it :  and  the  tjieat  oulite,  emerging 
from  beneath  these,  forms  the  highest  pari  of  the  lulls.  In 
extensive  districts  however,  bath  in  Oxfordshire  aiid  in  the 
adjacent  conaty  of  Noitbampton,  some  causes  have  led  to 
the  denudation  of  thecapof  the  great  oolite  in  several  places, 
oausiog  it  to  tonainate  on  the  north-west  in  a  low  terrace, 
•nd  expoiliiK  tho  oubjacent  beds  of  ferruginous  sands  and 
sandstone,  rfumerous  insulated  massea  ml  tbe  (teat  oohte 
are  scattered  throughout  tbe  snaeo  thus  donaded«WKlietimes 
IbnniBK  tbo  com  of  biUs.  nd  io  tho  ngular  jSuoa  of  the 
•ItaM,  atothorunoKffMtniinfoxtoinivoBiaaaes  inibcTallo^a 
or  low  grounds,  surroundeaby  sandy  hills  and  disposed  in 
considerably  inclined  planes,  thus  appearing  as  if  tJicy  had 
been  precipilaied,  perhaps  by  waters  undermining  the  sub- 
jacent sandy  beds,  into  their  present  situation.  The  denuded 
parts  occupied  by  the  ferruginous  sands  extend  uver  tiie 
greater  p?»rt  of  the  counfy  north  of  Deiidington  and  Cinp 
ping-Norton,  and  occnpy  the  greater  part  of  tho  valley  of 
the  Evcnlodo.  Between  the  great  oul^e  and  these  sandy  and 
■andstone  beds  a  thic  k  clay  is  generally  fouod ;  and  beneath 
tbe  sands  is  found  a  sandy,  gritty,  micaeeoaimartgooerally 
derMne  a  green  colour  from  a'  oupioua  kduixttuo  of  sub- 
OKidoor 'ma,  and  containing  bodsoff  riUtone,  some  of  which 
UO  deeonpMed  by  esnosuvetothoatiBOsphefe,  while  odion 
MO  mtMll  liudar,  ana  are  ouBRiod  for  flagatonet,  troughs, 
•nd  other  ooarso  purposes.  The  distriot  occupied  by  these 
oolitic  and  arenaceous  formations  cuntains  some  uf  the 
highest  hills  in  the  county.  Epwull  Hill,  near  tlie  border 
of  rJiis  county  and  Warwickshire,  is  83ii  feet  high.  Ed^;* 
IIill  i»  close  to  the  border,  bur  jusl  with;ii  War wickiliifti. 

The  lias  beds,  \»hieh  underlie  the  O'daes  rise  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  Valley  of  the  Ciui;  well  en  the  uurlh-easlern  bor- 
der of  the  county,  ami  a;^ain  in  a  projecting  portion  on  the 
north-western  border  near  Chipping- Norton ;  but  the  extent 
of  country  occupied  by  them  is  very  trilling. 

Hydro(p-aphy  and  Commwiicaliom.—OxTordthire  is  al- 
most entirely  comprehended  in  the  ba.<in  of  the  Thames. 
Tbo  Stow,  an  afflaent  ol  tbe  Warwicksbuo  Avon,  rites  ]u»t 
wtthin  tho  north-weetem  boundary ;  and  tbe  Ouseb  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  skirts  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
and  rec<*ires  one  of  its  smaller  tributaries  from  that  part  of 
the  county;  but  the  districts  watered  bf  theie  ■treanw  are 
too  small  to  require  further  notice. 

The  Thames,  or,  as  it  is  someiimcs  called  in  the  upp^r 
pftrt  of  its  course,  the  Tsis,  first  touches  the  county  a  liltte 
hi'lo^T  Lechlade  in  (Jloucestershire,  at  which  town  tiie  riavi- 
g  It  ion  commences.  From  below  Lechlade  it  tiowg  along 
the  border  between  Berkshire  and  O.ifordshire,  until  it 
floaUy  quits  the  latter  county  a  little  bolow  Henley.  The 
length  of  this  part  of  its  course  may  be  eetimaicd  at  about 
79  miles.  Ite  coune  flnm  Leehlede  ia  OMtecly  to  below  the 
junetionofCbeWindnieh;  tbennortb-north-eeettoDdowtfie 
junction  of  the  Evenlodo ;  from  thence  south-south-east, 
though  with  many  windings,  past  Oxford,  where  it  receives 
the  CbarwttU,  Ab  ik  I  n  m  Berkshire,  where  it  receives  the 
Ock,  Dorchester,  wtiera  u  receives  the  Thame,  and  Walling- 


ford  in  RM-liNhire,  to  ihe  junetion  of  the  Kennel  near  Read- 
ing in  Ikrkiiiiire:  beiow  liiejunclionuf  ttie  Ivcunei  tl« course 
{•-.  fii  st  north  east  tlien  north  west  to  Honle)',  jiut  belov 
which  it  leaves  Oxfoidshirc  altotreiher. 

The  Windrush.  Evenlodo,  Churwetl,  and  Thame  belone 
chiefly  to  Oxfonlshire.  The  Windrush  rises  in  the  Cotswula 
Hills,  on  the  border  uf  Worcestershire  and  Glouce!>tcr>hire, 
and  after  flowing  iliout  16  or  18  miles  through  the  Utlor 
county,  enters  (ttfbfdsbir^  ihiottgfa  which  itliua  fkriber 
course  of  about  the  rame  letigth  (making  32  to  36  miles  in 
all),  passing  Burford  and  WitiM^  into  tho  Thames,  into 
winch  it  Hows  by  several  duunels.  It  is  not  navigable^  but 

turns  many  mills. 

The  Kvenloile  rises  near  Morcton-in-theMarsh  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  Cillers  Oxfordshire  ahoiit  '>  miles  frnni  its 
source,  having  previously  skirted  the  bi/rder  for  a  tiiort  dis- 
tance :  its  course  througn  Oxfordshire  may  be  computed  at 
22  miles,  making  about  3 1  altngether.  It  passes  Charlbury. 
It  reeeirei  seveial  snail  tribuUries;  one  (7  miles  lung) 
tnm  GffSat  Rollwrigbt  neat  Chipping-Norton,  just  as  It 
•nten  fbe  covoty,  ana  one  (the  Glyme,  12  miles  loog)  also 
fhm  tbo  netghbourhood  of  QiippingJ^Iorton.  Tbe  Qlyme 
pa^ises  Woodstock  and  llowathiougb  Blenheim  Psrk,  whore 
it  expands  into  a  large  slioM  of  witer.  Neither  Uie  Bven- 
lodc  nor  any  of  Its  iributaiiol  ii  nhvigSiblo,  but  tbagr  turn 

many  mills. 

The  (Harwell  rises  near  the  village  of  Cliarwellton  in 
Northamptoiwhiro,  and  tlows  .snutluvard  into  the  Thames. 
Ab'iiii  '.I  utiles  from  its  source  it  enters  Oxfordshire  near 
the  norlliorn  extremity  of  that  county,  and  has  a  farther 
course  of  about  30  miles  (making  39  altogether)  past  Bm- 
bury  to  Oxford,  where  it  joins  the  Thames ;  part  of  this 
course  is  on  the  border  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northampton* 
shire.  It  receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries,  tbe  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Sorbrook  from  the  border  of  War- 
wtokshiio,  and  the  Rsy  fitun  the  neighbourhood  of  Bt< 
eeeler.  The  Cbarwatl  is  not  navigable:  there  are  many 
mills  both  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Thame  rises  at  Stcwkley,  betv^een  Aylesbury  and 
Fenny-Stratford  in  Buck  jl.  i  shire.and  flows  south  west 
i  '  or  IS  miles  to  the  town  ut  iliatne,  where  it  touchc  the 
border  of  Oxfordshire:  for  about  6  nnles  farilu  r  n  skirts 
the  border,  and  then  entering  the  county  liuw.s  through  it 
about  10  miles  (making  32  or  33  miles  altogether)  into  the 
Thames  at  Dorchester.  It  is  navigable  from  Thame  to 
Dorchester,  15  miles. 

The  Oxford  Canal,  the  only  one  in  tho  county,  commcnees 
at  Longford  in  Warwickshire,  between  (Coventry  and  Nun* 
eaton*  where  it  unites  with  tbo  Coventry  Csoal,  3i«4  Aet 
above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea.  It  entoM  Oidbrdshlre  near  tbo 
northern  extremity  of  the  county,  tone  miles  north  of  Ban- 
bury, and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Cbirwell  southward  to 
Oxford,  wliere  it  terminates  in  the  Tliamcs,  192  feet  uli.jve 
the  level  oi  tiie  sea.  Tho  first  act  for  making  this  canal  vkas 
passed  AD.  1'6'J:  the  kst  act  relating  to  it  was  passed  in 
Tins  c.uial  forms  part  of  one  main  line  of  inland 
nav illation  between  Loudon  and  the  m  iiuitacturing towns 
of  the  midland  iron  district,  Biniiiughara,  Woivcrhainpton, 
&c.;  also  between  London  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
An  immense  quantity  of  coal  ia  convoyed  by  tt  from  tho 
Warwickshire  and  South  Stulbrdshimeeetflelds  teOxftird 
and  other  towns  on  the  Thames. 

The  principal  roads  arc  from  London  to  Oafetd,  ind  from 
tbeoee  to  Gioaesster,  Woroestet  nnd  Binningfaam.  Ilia 
road  travelled  by  the  Caertnartben  and  Gloueester  msil 
enters  the  county  at  Ilenlcy  upon-Thames,  and  runs  by 
Nelilebed,  Bensington,  and  Dorchester  to  Oxford,  and 
from  thence  by  Witney  and  Burfurd  into  Gloucesiershire. 
That  traversal  by  tho  Ludlow  and  Worcester  mail  enters 
tbe  county  near  Stokenchurcli.  and  runs  by  Tetsworlh  and 
Shotover  to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  by  Woudsltick  and 
Chippmp  Norton  to  Moreton-in  iiie-]Har-h.  Gloucester- 
shire. The  road  travelled  by  the  Stroud  mail  branches  off 
from  the  Gaormarthcn  and  Gloucester  mail-road  at  Dor- 
chester, end  runs  to  Abingdon,  just  before  entering  which 
it  cros<ies  tho  Thames  and  quits  the  county.  The  road  ua- 
veiled  bjr  tbo  Binuiflgbani  ibm1»  belbie  tbe  formatk>n  of  tbe 
rsn-road,  enters  tbe  oounty  between  Ayleabunr  end  Biees- 
ter.  and  runs  by  Bicester  and  Banbury  inW  WarwiekBhire, 
There  are  no  rad  roads  in  Oxfordshire.  Ibe  London  and 
Birmingham  line  passes  i  i  ;  "  mil«»  to  the  nortlt  Of  U 
through  Northamplonsbixu  aiid  Warwickshire. 
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Agriculture. — 't\xc  cliinale  of  this  county  is,  on  the  whole,  ' 
eolder  tbaa  its  lituatioti  in  the  central  part  of  the  island 
miuU  lead  one  to  expect.  The  hilly  landi  in  (he  north- 
western part  are  expoitot!  and  h!e;\k  :  awl  the  iDfluenco  of 
tlie  winds  is  only  piu'tially  checked  hy  tlie  hm  stoMe-valls 
wbich  form  the  usual  boiuidaries  of  the  fields.  The  poorer 
nhalkf  soils  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  CUihero  Hills  are  late 
ill  bringing  crops  to  maturity.  Bat  notwithBtanding  this 
ciri^umsiance,  the  couniy  may  be  reckoned  amonpt  the 
most  productive  agiiculsural  oounli>'s  of  EnRl;iinl;  niul 
some  of  the  land  is  of  u  ([Uuhty  which  can  sicai'euly  he  sur- 
pai>sed  anywhere. 

The  soil  may  be  divirlefl  in'o  four  distini  t  rhisses:  — 
the  rich  red  loam,  the  xinncbra^h.  tiie  rhu'iky.  nnil  the  irre- 
gular loams  ;  and  sands  and  gnivel»,  whicltcannui  b«cia!>^vil 
with  any  of  the  foregoiuf;.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Report 
of  Oxfurdihire.  states  the  propottions  of  these  Boils  as  fol- 
loaw:— 

Red  land  .  .  79,635 
Stonebrash  .  •  164, 0t3 
Chiltcm  chalk  •  64.778 
Miscellaneoat        •  166,100 


Total       .        .       4"4,8,')ri  arres. 

The  nul  l  iud  is  ])artly  in  old  Ejrass,  m  which  state  it  is 
very  viiluable,  and  (iarsly  cultivated  ns  aruUle  land.  A  great 
portion  of  this  division  was  formerly  disj>osed  in  cuinuioii 
llclds  and  consequently  poorly  cultivated.  The  ciu-losuie 
and  division  of  these  lands  have,  in  many  cases,  duulded 
tlieir  annual  produce.  A  finer  tract  of  land  than  tbi« 
red  loam  i»  scarcely  to  be  found.  It  is  neither  heavy 
nor  light,  wet  nor  dry,  but  easily  worked  at  all  ti;ne:i ;  and 
the  erapa»  with  •  very  slight  tttention  to  the  cuUivaiion, 
•■only  Tvpny  the  farmer  fur  hb  trauble  nod  outlay.  The 
land  lots  at  a  high  rent,  but  the  tenant  can  well  uTord  it, 
his  cro|is  hciuL:  certain,  and  almost  olways  very  abundant. 

The  stonebrash  diitrict,  which  extendi  from  the  boi-ders 
of  (Ijoiicejitorshire  across  tlic  cimntry  to  the  north  of  Ox- 
ford and  Whitney,  is  of  inferiur  fertility  to  the  red  land  ; 
but  it  e:isiiy  worked,  and,  having  a  porous  subsoil,  is  n<i'. 
ofiea  injured  by  rain.  The  soil  is  foi'med  of  docomjioscd 
stone,  cliiclly  clinlk  ;ind  sandstone.  The  subsoil  is  gene- 
tally  porous.  Very  flnu  marl  is  fVequently  found  at  a  small 
depth  under  the  surface;  and  where  the  soil  is  of  a  Mf^ht 
quality  vTTth  little  cohesion,  the  application  of  marl  is  highly 
ad\  alltu^'e^uB. 

The  chalk  district  is  in  the  southieailcm  pnrUon  of  the 
county.  The  ehalk  is  generally  covered  to  a  eerti^n  depth 
with  a  light  calcareous  loam,  evidently  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  chalk  and  the  mixture  of  <M<;:rine 
matter  in  a  state  uf  decay.  Flints  of  various  shapes  aie 
mixed  up  with  the  luam,  and  in  some  places  are  sii]i[juscd 
to  be  essential  to  the  fertility.  The  low  lands  m  the  valleys 
through  whieh  iho  rivers  tlow  arc  in  many  places  eo\ei<  d 
wilh  the  illicit  iierbai^e,  and  maintain  much  c.itllc.  A  [  art 
also  is  cultiViiied  as  arable  land,  and  in  the  hands  of  regular 
gardeners  would  make  oxcollent  market-gardens ;  as  it  is, 
it  produces  great  crops  of  barley,  clover,  beans,  and  wheat, 
ana.  when  properly  managed,  boavycroftof  turnips. 

Besides  these  distinct  soils,  there  m  muty  of  a  mixed 
nature  varying  in  texture  and  quality  witltoat  any  regu- 
larity. Wiiero  they  are  inenmbeat  on  a  poiwu  oubMil, 
they  are  mostly  fcrtfla.  Some  Aw  eonaiit  of  poor  mndi  or 
wet  clays,  which  form  the  extremes,  and  are  very  unpru- 
ductivo  until  they  are  corrected  and  improved  by  marling 
or  drainwitr. 

The  land  in  this  countv,  as  in  many  others,  was  formerly 
pln;};l'ed  in  high  broad  urlges,  whertvtr  the  moisture  could 
not  n  Mddy  sitik  through  the  suhsoil.  These  ndges,  so  often 
described,  were  made  by  repcotcdly  ploughing  towards  the 
same  line  in  ihe  middle  of  the  ridge.  All  the  good  soil  was 
thus  accumulated  in  thiO  crown,  and  tho  deep  furrows  be- 
tween the  ridges  were  cora{iletely  stripped  to  the  subioil. 
The  eontequenee  was,  that  much  good  soil  was  burled,  and 
hair  the  aurfka  pcoduced  little  or  nothing.  It  «n*  not  an 
easy  task  to  correct  this  and  to  by  the  hmda  into  neat  and 
moderate  atitebe^  so  that  the  crown  and  furrov  might 
alternately  occupy  tho  same  line.  It  took  some  time  to 
unJa  what  manv  r n-  liad  been  enijiloyej  in  efTeclitig,  and 
sunic  cauiion  «ut  juiuired  not  to  proceed  too  ra.slily  in  lliis 
reform.  If  the  t;ood  soil  of  the  crown  wore  buried  at  once 
in  the  deep  furrows  in  order  to  level  the  surlace^  the  ccopa 


would  bo  very  deficient.  The  only  rational  t  'an  istoproccea 
slowly,  forming  a  narrow  stitch  in  the  old  furrows  and  tp-a- 
dually  widening  it  and  raising  it,  till  tlio  old  high  stitcli  is 
divided  into  two  moderate  ones.  Where  the  subsoil  is  po> 
rous  or  the  land  has  been  efficiently  underdrained,  it  may 
be  ploughed  flat  without  risk  or  danger,  and  the  crop  wiu 
be  better  and  mora  equal 

The  implements  of  husbaadfv  now  in  oommon  nie  in 
Oxfbrdahure  arc  greatly  iiiipro«*ed.  The  old  nlough  with  a 
siruight  wooden  turn-furrow  and  a  pair  of  wheel,  in  front, 
which,  with  four  horses,  scarcely  ploughed  three  quarters  of 
an  acre  ii)  a  summer's  day,  now  M  ldom  root  wiih.  But 
mure  liors.cs  are  still  used  than  sirict  eeonoray  Would  war- 
ran;,  and  the  lime  occupied  in  lalioui-  selilum  iiuiiv-  than 
£even  or  at  most  eight  iiours  iu  tho  day,  except  in  hai've^t. 
The  walk  of  il^e  horses  and  men  is  sluggish. 

Threshing-machines  have  been  erected  on  many  of  the 
larger  Ikmis,  but,  from  the  great  outcry  Bfrainst  them,  tbey 
are  not  in  general  use  at  this  tune  on  moderate-sized  farms. 
The  fanners  prefer  allowing  their  men  to  thresh  by  the 
task,  it  keeps  up  a  habit  of  industry  and  pteventa  their 
bccommg  idle  when  other  work  is  slack.  But  if  the  tune 
lo.-t  in  threshing  by  the  Hail  were  applied  to  draining,  marb 
ing,  or  burning  the  soil,  the  increased  crops  uuuld  suou 
show  whether  machinery  employed  in  bnsbandry  tO  lOMOn 
manual  labour  be  profitable  or  not. 

InipiiiVL'fl  iuijiK-menS,  such  as  scarifiers,  grubbers,  and 
drilUiig-machines,  of  various  constructions,  are  used  m 
nio^t  districts,  having  b^eii  introduced  by  some  spirited 
proprietor  or  extensive  farmer.  If  they  are  not  always 
found  so  useful  as  the  inventors  of  ihciu  would  wish  the 
farmers  to  boheve,  they  excite  rellectioos  and  compartsont 
which  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  old  mode  of 
oultivation  and  to  the  economy  of  labour. 

Thera  are  aome  large  estates  hi  the  county,  the  proparty 
of  noblemen  and  men  of  fortune,  and  a  considerable  portioa 
of  the  county  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  and  other  corporations. 
These  lajt.beii'.g  lei  fjr  terms  of  years  o,'  lives  rt  iicxial  lc  it 
dillcrenl  isenoiU,  .nc  iiol  in  general  so  vvell  eulluiiitd  ur  ao 
highly  improved  as  where  the  leases  are  more  certain.  Short 
leases  with  restrictive  clauses  are  common  in  some  ivarls  of 
the  eouiily,  but  Ihcac  ai'c  very  little  more  advantageous  to 
either  landlord  or  tenant  than  when  the  farm  is  held  at 
will.  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  certain  course  of  crops 
without  destroving  every  chance  of  improvement  in  the 
system  adopted. 

The  course  of  crops  on  the  light  loams  is  based  on  the 
Norihlk  rotation,  but  generally  with  the  addition  of  an 
extia  crop  or  two  aAer  the  wheat,  such  aa  beous  and  oats. 
Although  this  gives  more  crops  of  corn  in  the  six  years, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  on  any  but  the  rit  htst  land 
It  i*  c«iually  pnjfitable,  except  where  there  are  meadows 
ati;iciicd  lo  tile  farm  on  which  ilie  proper  quantity  of  stock 
cm  1-e  ktipt  to  prwluee  *fijillcieiit  manure.  Where  man- 
gel wuizol,  tares,  or  oiher  crops  fur  lattlc  or  sheep,  are 
taken  instead  of  turn.p^  ui  tht;  recurrence  of  the  fallow 
crop,  the  four  years'  course  will  in  general  keep  the  light 
lands  cleaner  and  iu  better  heart  at  the  least  expense.  In 
the  heavier  soils  which  have  been  drained,  or  have  a  porous 
subfioil,  tho  convertible  Sjystem,  having  half  the  land  in 
artificial  grata  and  half  cropped,  is  premabk ;  In  that  ease 
the  eonraeia— tmrnlpa  or  other  roui«.— barley  or  oats.— clover 
and  grass  seeds,  to  remain  three  years  or  more, — wheat, — 
beans  ;  the  beans  first,  if  the  soil  is  lieavv,  and  d.-illed  r,o  as 
to  admit  the  hoe  freely.  The  muimro  is  t;iven  tj  the  tur- 
nips abundantly.  A  r-raall  dres.sing  on  the  t;rass,  when  it 
is  pkniL^lied  up  for  beans,  may  be  aiivanlagcoua  lo  the  &UO 
ceedin^  wheat  crop  ;  but  it'  ibe  ^ia^.s  has  been  fedoffinaEa 
than  once  with  sheep,  this  will  not  be  required. 

Tho  turnips  were,  till  within  late  years,  almost  invariably 
sown  broadcast.  The  hocrs  were  expert,  and  the  ground 
appeared  well  covored,  if  the  turnips  escaped  the  fly.  Many 
farmers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  try  wide  ruwa  and 
ptoughwg  between  then }  but  the  example  of  some  gentle 
men  and  opulent  farmert  has  much  shaken  the  faith  in 
broadcast  turnips ;  and  wherever  the  row  culture  has  been 
once  fairly  adopted,  cspeciallv  in  ibe  heavier  loams,  it  lias 
in  no  ease  been  abandoned.  Ii  is  not  the  sujtenor  v,c]j,'Kt 
of  the  turnip  crop  al  ine  wliicli  renders  tlds  nietiiod  prefer- 
able, but  the  nioie  peif'ect  stirring  of  lUe  tioil  and  deepening 
of  its  staple  when  laid  in  narrow  and  high  ridges.  When 
the  turnips  are  given  to  sheep  on  the  groond,  Uiey  are  cut 
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into  •Ubw  «r  strips  Iqr  a  macluae,  and  givto  in  troughs, 
vhidi  u  ft  great  improTement  on  the  old  tuethod  of  folding ; 

and  ifjhf'j'  are  carted  off  t  j  tlie  cnUli"  yard,  tlie  riJge^  give 
great  facUil)'  to  the  carU,  tlie  w  lieels  uf  whieli  run  m  liie 
furrowD,  us  well  as  the  horse  wliit  h  ilraws  tiieni.  The  1:1- 
irwliiciion  of  th«  cultivation  of  monj?el-wurzel,  which  is 
niwiiyii  m  rows,  hm  lEiueli  dimbiibadtlm  faiqndiea  agaiittt 

turm]j>  ill  tliis  way. 

TiiL'  com  i  rops  are  very  generally  drilled,  and  the  hand- 
hoeing  of  wheat,  joat  aa  it  begina  to  tiller  in  afiriim,  ia  nin- 
ing  ground,  and  esnnot  ftU  to  inomae  the  aTvngo  pndum 
of  tbia  im|MrlMt  (rtin. 

On  laoft  of  the  atiff  toib  wheat  ia  atill  moat  eommonly 
aown  on  n  MOpStto  fkllov.  and  no  doubt  the  fineat  crops 
«K  tbtia  obtained.   The  only  question  is  the  cxponso.  The 
land  is  cleaner,  requires  less  inanvue,  ami  is  m  beiier  con- 
dition after  the  wheat,  than  if  a  crop  of  Loans  or  taroi  Lad 
preccdiMt.    But  a  whole  year  is  lost  every  fourtli  year,  and 
less  fijod  ia  produced  for  cattle;  con-equently  le-s  miinuie 
made.     If  all  this  be  taken  into  coii,o]ei-uio:i,  tl.e  nd- 
Tantdge  of  greater  intervals  between  tlie  fuiiows  w  ill  soon 
b«  apparent ;  the  best  farmers  find  it  so.    Where  the  land 
has  been  fallowed  for  wheat,  -very  good  crops  of  barley  are 
produced  after  the  wheat,  and  this  practice,  however  much 
condemned  by  the  modem  mlea of  ogricuUuro.  basnolwiih- 
atanding  many  abettors.   Good  whratlnnd  will  produce  hen- 
vieriwrtaytbknliyhttarnipUnd;  audhenoeitiaaaierlcdbr 
aome  that  bariov  is  belter  after  vheet  than  after  tumipa.  but 
II04Mie  who  has  Dad  any  cxp<irion<-eof  this  crop  will  assert  this 
te  lie  the  case  on  the  lighter  and  t»oorer  soils.    The  finest 
barley  grows  on  fj.joil  rich  latul  afittr  a  fallow  without  ma- 
nuring, but  this  IS  too  expensive  a  plan,  as  the  same  laud 
VOUld  produce  a  rnueli  inrsie  valuable  crop  of  wheat. 

Beans  are  visually  dihbled  acriss  the  stitches.  Women 
put  Uiem  m  by  a  line  w  ith  a  sluu  i  dibble.  They  are  gone- 
rally  put  iu  loo  close:  the  rows  arc  seldom  above  afoot 
apart,  and  the  beaiu  about  three  or  four  inchoa  distant  in 
the  rows.  Tbia  is  proved  by  their  often  dibbling  nearly  a 
anck  in  an  sera.  The  land  is  ploughed  before  Christmas, 
Ul4  the  beAn<s  are  dibbled  as  early  as  the  veatber  penuii.s ; 
aomelimes  in  January,  and  generally  before  March.  They 
■n  hoed  by  band  aa  soon  aa  they  have  four  leaves.  By 
hsrlngtbe  towa  aenwa  tbeltne  of  ploughing,  the  ground  is 
more  easily  cut  with  the  hoe  and  laid  level.  A  second  hoe- 
ing is  given  when  the  bean.-?  arc  a  foot  higli,  and  the  weeds 
whieh  risi!  in  1I10  rows  are  jiulled  uul  1  arefuUy  by  hand. 
To  have  the  work  well  done  costs  fi  otn  ten  to  twelve  shil- 
lings per  acre  for  the  two  hoc  ings ;  it  is  ofu  n  done  for  les.s 
but  there  is  Ultle  saving  in  liaviiig  it  done  imperfectly.  Il 
often  depends  uw  the  care  taken  m  hoeing  the  beans  whe- 
ther a  crop  of  wheat  may  be  oblaiacd  after  them  on  a  single 
ploughing  or  not. 

Clover  and  rye-grass  arc  usually  sown  among  the  barley, 
cither  separately  or  mixed.  The  rye-grass  alone  is  admi- 
tsble  food  in  apring  for  eweaand  lamba.  Thedover  ia  usu- 
ally mom  ftr  bay,  and  when  flw  two  are  mixed,  the  bay  ia 
not  only  more  rMdily  made,  bnt  the  crop  bonier;  the 
ryo-grsaa  riioots  above  the  clover  plant  end  interferea  very 
littlo  with  its  growlh.  Rye-grass  however  must  not  be 
allowed  to  form  its  seeds,  for  in  that  case  it  impoverishes  the 
Soil,  and  the  wheat  crop  sufl'eis  in  Consequ<  lire 

The  ctiltivation  of  sainfoui  on  the  chalky  loams  ts  one  of 
the  great  resources  of  the  farmers  on  such  soils.  Wherever 
there  is  ehalk,  sainfoin  will  thrive,  and  coniinue  to  yield 
l  oth  liuy  and  pasture  for  many  years.  When  it  weors  out 
at  last,  and  is  ploughed  up,  ttic  soil  is  found  greatly  improved 
{■.^r  com.  By  means  of  sainfoin  many  a  poor  chalky  farm 
bus  buconie  profltable^  and  yielded  a  double  and  trifle  rent 
L>f  what  it  did  hoftmi.  Its  wue  is  fully  appreoistea  in  Ox- 
Ibrdahire. 

The  ineeilaiis  in  this  county  which  lie  along  the  hanks 
of  the  rirera  are  nroductive  of  excellent  herbage ;  and  the 
bay  of  eome  of  the  upland  meadows  cannot  be  surpassed. 
This  may  be  supposed  from  the  fertile  nature  of  the  soil  in 
nany  places.  There  ore  senrcely  any  irrigated  water^ 
nieedows.  The  old  pastures,  which  have  been  in  that  state 
from  time  itntncmorial,  and  which  many  would  think  it  a 
^^arri'iege  to  break  Up,  produce  rich  but'er  and  good  chei>se 
With  proper  management  But  iiuuiy  of  the  pastures  are 
neglected:  rank  weeds  arc  allowed  to  grow  in  them,  and 
antobills  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  ihe  surface.  A 
htUo  ntt*nlion  would  make  them  much  more  productive. 
In  SBBM  nitaations,  vbsra  Iks  soil  is  lUbt  Md  msble,  sad 
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where  the  herbage  is  not  of  the  finest  qualitv.  ih  >  plough, 
in  spite  of  prejudice,  would  greatly  improve  ihnu  even  if 
laid  down  a^aln  in  a  feu  years.    Tile  drrad  of  nut  obtaining 
a  t^ood  swnid  a^ma  i-.  removed  by  tlie  improved  methml  of 
laviiir;  down  arable  land  to  i;rass;  and  the  c.vperiencc  of 
the  value  of  newly-sown  pastuies.  vlieii  fed  off  at  first,  soun 
reconciles  the  farmer  to  the  ploii;.'hinf;  of  idd  gra.ss.  Many 
a  rich  meadow  has  no  doubt  been  ruioe  l  by  ploughing  it  up 
and  taking  successive  crops  of  corn,  but  tii.s  i,  ihe  abuse  of 
the  aystem.    Rich  grats  may  be  let  alone,  but  that  which 
ia  inferior  may  be  improved  by  a  course  of  arable  cultivs- 
lions.  Wiihina  raoaoiwble  distance  of  Oxri>rd,and  between 
that  city  and  London,  the  fotttnit  ot  eslvea.  by  allowing 
then  to  luek  the  cows,  ia  prslbnMd  to  making  butter.  I'he 
irottble  and  expense  are  much  leaa.   There  ia  no  milking 
nor  churning  :  a  man  nnd  n  boy  can  manage  twenty  cows 
eoiiily.  Iiisiinniu  r  ib.ere  are  more  calves  suckled  than  there 
are  cows  ;  and  as  1  lie  nii!k  f.ilU  oil'  liie  j>ro|  ortion  is  lessened, 
till  it  require-,  two  or  lime  ne.ss  lo  fu  u  cu  a  calf.  Thcyareof 
read)  sale  \kheii  fat :  and  soung  sucklurs,  three  or  four  days 
Old,  arc  readily  purchased  from  the  dairies.    A  calf  eight  or 
nine  weeks  old.  which  cobts  about  twenty  shillings  at  first, 
will  sell  for  4/.  1 0«.  10 bi^  giving  3L  10«.  to'  4/.  for  the  milk  it 
has  sucked.    This  is  a  considerable  produce  from  one  cow 
in  full  milk.    Butter  wuiild  not  produce  so  much  ■  but  the 
value  of  the  porkers  faited  t*n  the  skimmed  milk,  wheU 
added  to  the  praduee  of  the  butter,  will  give  more  than  this. 
A  careiViI  dairyman  who  attends  to  hia  bu^inea  makea  the 
most  that  can  well  be  got  ftom  the  cows.  Suckling  roqtiirea 
less  attention,  and  is  therefore  preferred  by  many. 

The  farm-loi-. -es  in  0\f  iiUliiio  are  mosily  yoml  and 
active;  and  if  tou  luijiiy  are  uf.vii  put  lo^'otiier  lo  a  i>l  .u  jh 
or  waijgDn.  they  arc  tlio  falter  and  sleeker  i<.r  it.  It  ilm 
farmer  likes  to  spund  part  of  his  profits  in  l  uviiii^  a  team  of 
fine  fat  horse*,  it  is  his  o  n  em;  Irit  if  he  prefer  other 
comforts  to  the  sight  of  a  line  team,  he  may  save  a  can- 
sidcrable  port-.on  of  his  expenditure,  by  niakiiii;  his  horses 
do  more  work,  and  put  out  their  whole  strengtii.  Tbey 
must  have  ploiity  of  corn  insulu.  but  n  *!  much  &t  en  the 
ribs,  to  do  a  full  day's  work.  Tlie  Oxfordshire  wngK«na 
have  nothing  remaikable  in  them;  they  are  light,  and 
similar  to  the  Berkabin.  Single^borae  carta,  which  are  in 
general  ao  much  more  handy  and  useful  are  only  used  by 
a  fuw  of  thiwe  proprietors  and  farmers  who  have  la^d  aside 
old  preiu<liees.  and  cSiii  appreciate  improvements,  from 
uhaiiM  r  (jiiarier  lliey  may  come.  Light  singli-  liors*-  waq- 
goti.s,  uliifli  iiavo  many  advaniancs  iu  some  countiies,  are 
unkuunn  in  most  p  u  ts  111' Riii;luiid  :  on  a  Itard  road  they 
nrc  even  prclerable  to  cait  i,  both  as  lo  eoiivenience  and  the 
loar!  tbey  will  carry.  The  mode  of  fcedin.;  the  horses  in 
summer  by  soiling,  chiefly  with  tares  and  cut  clover,  is  very 
general,  and  to  be  coniincndcd.  If  the  cows  were  kept  ui 
the  stable  during  the  beat  of  the  day  in  suninier.  and  in  the 
cold  nights  of  winter*  more  uulk  and  butter  wuuM  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  manwu  would  well  repay  the  troubto  of 
giving  them  cut  Ised.  Some  intelligent  fameia  have 
adopted  thia  plan,  and  s  very  few  feed  the  cows  in  alalia  or 
shcdv  all  the  season. 

The  cows  usually  met  with  in  this  county  arc  of  various 
breeds  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietors,  some  pre- 
fe  riiij:  the  finely  pr  p.jriioned  Dcvoti'-lu  •  cous,  some  tlio 
poior  ill  shaped  ,\1  ienu  v s.  with  ihei:  lo  ii  M  'i  iw  ercaio. 
Surue  have  cnw^  iif  the  obi  len^- f.o;  iieil  b:eel,li  it  lia'-v  lU'C 
not  now  very  ( oinmon.  The  unproved  short  horns  arc  now 
the  favourite  taecd.  b  ith  for  the  dairy  and  for  calves:  they 
fatten  off  readily,  and  always  obtain  fair  prices.  The  ^nirill 
Ayrshire,  than  which  a  usstsror  more  useful  cow  k  s(  a  1 .  ly 
to  be  found,  is  not  very  common,  at  least  of  the  true  breed; 
hut  those  who  have  tried  them,  and  reared  them  011  the 
lands  where  they  weraatierwardi  10  be  fed.  have  had  reason 
to  be  sntfatied.  They  unite  the  andities  of  the  Aldenie>-s 
and  short-borns,  and  may  probably  be  cnmed  with  either, 
OS  rich  milk  or  a  good  carcass  is  considereil  to  be  most 
desirable.  It  is  a  j;eiie;al  observalioa  in  all  ;I  nrii:*, 
that  the  cows  bred  at  hnme  are  siipenor  lo  tlu  se  oi'  the 
same  breed  brouKbl  from  a  distance.  Most  dairjiiieii  buy 
cows  with  their  young  calve*,  or  ready  to  cnlvc,  an  1  it  is 

only  the   produce  of  SOmc  favounto  COiv  wb :'  !■  is  reared 

now  and  then.  Tliese  heifers  havint;  ben  wrii  fed, 
winter  and  summer,  from  iheir birth,  make  line  r,,-,vs,  even 
if  the  breed  he  not  the  beat.  In  the  ndi  vnio  of  the 
Thamo  the  cjws  are  chiefly  of  the  siioi  t  horn  breed,  and 
nitechased  insaif  at  Ihtee  years  old.    In  these  rich  pas- 
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tures  tW  "'11  thrive,  wherever  llu-y  mn\  hate  been  brol ; 
iiut  if  they  come  from  a  rich  country,  and  arc  trangpIriTitt- 1 
on  a  poorer,  ihej  will  not  thrive  so  well.  Tlie  ihort-liarti 
Imfld  it  too  larg9  for  a  poor  soil ;  the  Aynhire  or  Nurtli 
Devon*  m  b«tter  in  fttidi  tituationa.  The  Utter  are  very 
gou(!  \rhen  they  happen  Co  milk  wM,  but  they  often  fat  £Kt 
ut  the  expense  of  ibair  milk.  The  OIanal|pin  «inn  ue 
still  in  repute  with  some,  but  they  are  generally  superseded 
by  the  short-horn  and  vhu  Devon.  For  fatting  calves, 
quantity  of  milk  is  uf  more  iraiwrtance  than  richneca.  In 
thi«  respect  tlie  Tci.'sw:\ier  brwwi  i«  pre-eminent 

Arthur  Youtl^^  in  ini  '  Vu'w  uf  the  Ai^ricuiluri'  <>{  Oxdrd- 
ahire.'  reckons  tho  average  of  butter  made  every  w  i  i'k  on 
rieh  pasture*  throughout  the  year  at  from  5lb».  t  >  (  Ihs  per 
eow.  Tbia  will  give  from  260 lbs.  to  3121b>.  per  cow  m  ihu 
yenrv  Vhieh  ia  far  above  the  highest  average  atated  in  any 
Other  county.  We  bad  occasion  befora  to  eatinato  the  pro- 
duce ofn  COW  on  rerv  rich  pastaio  in  an  a4joining  county 
to  l  o  about  2uolbs.'in  the  year,  and  we  are  iocliiied  to 
n  l lure  to  that  opinion.  [BrcKiNOHAMSHIRK.]  Ifwvaop- 
poM  his  ciilc'u'i.i'.i  >n  to  be  for  nine  or  ten  months  ODif,  tho 
two  if  su!;.s  wiU  ujiproach  more  nearly. 

Tlicro  iirt'  v  mf  tL:>mi  of  oxon  for  the  plough,  but  they 
become  fewer  every  year.  In  spite  of  all  iliat  has  been  said 
and  writien  on  the  subject,  and  the  many  calculations  of 
the  expense  of  cultivation  with  oxen  compared  with  horses, 
which  are  in  favour  of  the  former,  every  spirited  farmer 
takea  the  firat  opportunitr  of  getting  rid  of  his  ox-tcam,  and 
nainc  horaea  Itulead.  Ilia  sluggish  pace  of  the  ox  is  not 
tnilod  tQ  the  taale  of  n  man  wiio  ttrivea  to  introduce  eco- 
nomy of  time  and  active  progt  c^s  in  htaworit.  It  ia  enotigh 
fur  hira  to  >La'  tun  active  horses  walking  hriakly  with  one 
ploujjh,  wliiU'  four  heavy  oxen  creep  on  with  another,  to 
become  im)i.Hi(Mii  i.f  the  i-liwiu-ii  of  llic  oncii.  Tht-  l/Xuii 
are  falte'l  <ilV  wulioui  «oi  kuig ;  ami  if  this  does  not  givi: 
so  fine^r:i!ui'il  beef,  it  puts  niort  in  iiiuv  into  the  ftnncr's 
pocket,  which  is  an  irreMsiible  argument. 

Sheeparean  important  object  wiili  the  Oxfordshire  farmer, 
nnd  fire  in  j^eneral  well  maiiat;cd.  The  breeds  are  chiefly 
the  Lcicijter  and  South  down,  and  crosses  between  these 
and  the  Cot4wold«  which  produces  a  good  sheep  fur  some 
attnatioHS.  The  pare  breeds  teem  however  to  be  preferred. 
Whore  ln«  muttoo  and  good  wool  are  an  object^  toe  South* 
downs atand  foremost;  where  qoaniity  of  meet  and  wool 
arc  to  be  obtained  in  a  slimt  time,  and  at  the  1ca.st  expense, 
the  Ibices lers  ha\L'  the  pteferenre.  On  short  grass  tho 
Suuth-duwns  tli.  ivc  bcit  ;  in  r.i  li  lla•,^ll>^v5  ilu-  l.i'iriv-iifrs. 
The  increased  cuUuaiKin  ot'  tuimps  mc: ciisns  ilic  number 
of  sheep  kept  and  faliud.  <Jii  a  miideruifly  light  sul  with 
a  porous  subsoil,  the  fartncr  wiU  tiuive  best  wiio  can  main- 
tain and  feed  the  largest  Hook  uf  sheep  on  his  arahlo  land. 
The  turnips  and  sheep  uie  the  basis  of  all  improvv<l  culti- 
vation of  such  lands.  The  raiaiiig  large  crops  uf  turnips 
on  riditea.  nnd  cutting  them  ail  for  the  slieep  and  lamba, 
will  enable  m  tenant  to  livo  and  r^liae  n  fidr  profit  triien^ 
without  these  iwu  Improvement^  be  would  eeaicety  be  nUe 
to  pay  a  moderate  rent. 

I-Liigc  Ui>ii^  uiL'  prized  in  Oxfordshire,  wheru  cr.ormi)\is 
hours  arc  rc.irL-J  and  failed  to  be  convtrifil  mio  lirawii. 
But  i'\|ii:rirr.re  proves  that  a  tnMiUT.i;i.'-M/i>(i  pi^;,  whicli  is 
proltlie,  and  at  the  same  time  tuttuua  at  an  early  age,  is 
much  more  prolltahle.  A  cottnger  will  lia'.  e  a  i>rf  fit  on 
fatimg  his  small  hog  to  ten  score,  while  the  farmer  will 
loose  money  with  a  huge  annual  which  attains  twenty  or 
twcnty-tive  score  when  laL  A  cioss  with  tbesmall  Chinese 
improves  almost  ovety  native  breed,  by  kaaeniog  the 
and  produeing  men  numerous  litters. 
The  following  are  the  principal  fatm  in  Oxfonbhiro: — 
Brampton,  March  26,  Aug.  26 ;  Banbury,  Thursday  ader 
Jan.  la,  second  Thursday  before  Kaster.  Holy  Thursday, 
Aug.  1.5,  Oc!.  30;  Ihcesier,  Fridav  in  Kaster  wcuk,  W  hii- 
Monrl.tv,  Aui^  j,  Der^  17;  Ouifuru,  last  Saturday  in  i^pni, 
JuUi.  L  luulhurv,  J.^n.  1,  secornl  Friday  in  Lent,  secund 
Friday  after  M-iy  1  J,  Oct.  12;  Chippiiig-IVorlon,  Mnrcb  7, 
May  6,  July  1^.  Si  jii.  4,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  ^;  l)<  dd;iigluiin, 
Aug.  21,  Nov.  22;  iionley.  March  7,  Holy  Tliuisiky ;  Ox- 
ford, May  3,  Monday  aflor  Sept.  1 ;  Thame,  Easter  Tuesday, 
Oct.  1 1  ;  Watlington,  AprU  5,  Stiturday  before  Oct.  10; 
■\iVitney,  Thursday  in  Easter  week.  Aug.  '24,  Thursday  before 
Oct.  I9t  Tbursdav  after  Dae.  1 ;  Woodstock^  Xuwday  after 
<3andlema8-dBy.  April  5,  Oct.  9,  Dee.  17. 
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Oxibrdshfre  eontafna  the  city  and  tmlvonn^  of  Oxlbtd, 

the  boniuiih  aiul  markt-t  l<iwns  of  Banbury  and  Woodstock, 
and  the  market-towns  of  Eainpfon,  Bict'stt-r,  Burford,  Chip- 
ping Nortiin,  HonU'}-;ipou  Tiiames.  Thame,  ^Vallington, 
and  Witney.  Of  the-ie,  Hamstov  ( iiujnilatijn,  in  1S3I, 
1605),  BANni'RY  ([.opuhiti'in,  in  .17.37),  HrkstkR 

(population,  in  1831,  2866),  and  Woodstock  (pi  iiulaiinn.in 
1831,  1380,  but  parliamentary  limits  much  euhui^i  d  by 
Bmindary  Act),  are  described  in  their  lespeclive  articles. 
Till-  others  we  shall  notice  hero. 

Oxford  iaou  the  left  or  north-east  bank  of  the  Ists  or 
Thamei.  jut  above  the  junction  of  the  Charwell,  which 
flows  on  the  east  of  tho  town.  Tbelsisiadivided  at  and 
near  the  town  into  several  channels. 

The  (irigin  of  Oxford  iie.kiiown.  Tlio  name  is  probably 
denied  from  there  having  bucu  tt  fgrd  lir  passage  for  oxen 
atross  tlie  Thair.es  here:  it  was  witten  by  the  Saxon* 
Oziufo/tb,  and  m  Domesday,  Oxcnefoiid.  Early  in  the 
eighth  century  a  niijna-.tery  founded  here  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Alfred  is  said  to  have  coined  at 
this  town  money  which  bore  tho  inscription  Ocsnofordia. 
In  the  Danish  ravages  Oxford  was  repeatedly  injured  or 
destroyed.  Edmund  Ironside  died  at  Oxford  in  ibeyear 
1016,  probably  by  ttMaMtnntion.  Canute,  his  sueceaaor, 
frequently  resided  at  Oxford,  and  held  the  great  eoundl  of 
the  nation  here  several  times.  Harold  Barefoot,  SOU  and 
successor  of  Canute,  was  crowned  and  died  at  Oxford. 

On  tho  invasion  i>f  Kiii;laiiil  by  William  the  CotHjUi  r  , 
the  tawiiaiueii  of  Oxfoid  itjfused  to  admit  the  Norman-., 
and  in  the  yeir  Um. 7  tlia  town  was  stormed  by  Williaiu. 
In  consequence  of  this  disaster  or  of  the  other  oppressive  mea- 
sures of  the  government,  it  suffered  so  much,  that,  accord- 
ing to  DouMaday  Book,  only  243  houses  were  able  to  pay 
the  tax,  while  478  hotues  were  so  'wasted  and  decayed^' 
that  they  wen  not  able  to  pay  it;  yet  the  unhappy  t0WD»> 
men  were  compelled  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  in  tbe 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Further  to  bridle  any 
attempt  at  revolt,  a  castle  was  built  br  Robert  d«  Oilli,  Of 
Oil'j;:,  on  llio  siln  lioW  partly  (ifouplcil  by  thi!  county  gaol 
and  the  hou>e  uf  cuirecUuU.  TL<J  fouiidaiion  uf  Oscacy 
Abbuy  hy  Rol  t  rt  de  Oilli.  nephew  of  the  bnilJcr  of  the 
ca>Ile,  and  (he  erection  of  a  new  hall  or  palace  by  He  nry  1., 
contributed  to  nnivethc  prosperity  of  the  town.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nugn  of  Stephen  tA.n.  1139),  Oxioid  was  the 
scene  of  a  tumult;  in  whicb  some  per.^on^  of  consequence 
were  slain,  an<l  in  consequence  of  which  two  bishops  and 
Otberpersons  ^vcle  apprehended.  In  the  snbseqiient  cixil  war, 
the  Emprea  Maud  was  besieged  in  Oxiiwd  Castle  by  8te> 
pben,  but  escaped  in  the  night  with  thine  attendanta,  and 
the  castio  surrendered  next  morning.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  empress,  with  her  attendants, 
clothed  in  white,  pus.sed  unnoticed  through  the  posts  of  the 
besiegers,  and  ero>,:.ed  the  Thames,  which  was  frozen  over, 
on  tl>i)t.  The  accomuiudatioii  between  Stephen  and 
Henry  II.,  by  which  the  civd  war  between  those  priiices  was 
terminated,  took  place  at  a  council  held  at  Oxford.  .Several 
councils  of  state,  or  parliaments,  were  held  at  Oxford  id  tbe 
following  reigns. 

In  tho  reign  of  Edward  IIL  Uiere  were  gveat  diaienaioBa 
arising  fitom  tho  theological  or  other  dispatea  amoBV  lh«  «to- 
dantL  iBMiy  of  whom  retired  in  a  body  to  StamCbra  in  Lia- 
oolnshire.  The  university  and  town  au&rad  mooh  at  Uin 
suirL'  p.n'  .i  front  penilmw»  whkh  cukd  of  a  fcwtth 
pacl  ul  LUC  iluUcatd. 
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The  doctrines  propagated  by  Wickltfle  occasioned,  in  tlie 
reigns  of  Richard  II,  and  Henry  IV.  and  V,  much 
(liscu&sion  and  dissension  at  Oxfuid,  insomuch  that  at  oiio 
period  the  University  was  threatened  with  dissolution. 
These  tumults,  together  with  the  eivil  mu:  of  the  Roses, 
which  ooeiund  several  ycar^  after,  much  depressed  the 
jibkat,  and  a  dreadful  pestilence  ^^ooa  after  the  acce««ion  of 
Haniy  VIL  newly  depopulated  the  oity  and  the  colleges. 
The  naaa  le^  was  narked  by  the  revival  of  Uie  study  of 
Greek  by  Erasmus,  who  was  at  Oxfiord  iu  1498.  The 
troubles  of  the  Reformation  further  tended  to  depress  the 
I'nUersify.  In  the  martyrdoms  of  Mary's  rvl^n,  tlmso  of 
hi»ho|)s  Uiilk-y  and  Latimer  (October,  and  a  few 

month*  lati!r  tluitol  nrrhbishopCranmer  (Marob*  lftM)^tOok 
place  at  Oxford,  in  front  of  Boliol  CoUeRC. 

In  the  reigiiK  t»r  Kli/.ahelh.  Jytnea  1  .  and  Charles  I.,  tho 
University,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  town  much  de- 
pended, recovered  in  a  ^eat  degree  ft-oia  its  previoilll  de- 
pression, and  in  the  einl  wars  of  Cltarlos  I.,  after  once  or 
twice  changing  meiteNi  Oxford  became  the  head  quarters 
of  the  king,  who  eolleeted  hen  tboee  raenibers  of  pacUa- 
nent  who  adherad  to  hiin.  The  raemben  of  the  TJitivenlty 
supported  the  royal  cause  with  great  seal;  but  Oxford  was 
at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  aAer  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  the 
pailiamcntanans  under  Fairfax.  The  University  was  de- 
prcs^d  under  tho  Commonwealth,  but  revivc<l  on  the 
Restoration,  and  in  the  reiyn  of  C'horlesll.  two  ]>arliametits 
were  held  at  Oxfonl,  a.h.  \f,('>j  and  1681.  In  liie  r«ign  of 
James  11.  the  IJniM-rsiiy  Qrralv  rcsistuil  the  illegal  pr(>ccL<l- 
HiK*  of  that  pnnce,  who  paid  Uxf  rd  a  visit,  and  sternly  re- 
buked and  then  expelled  the  riuitinnicious  members, 
whom  liowever,  fi-om  motives  of  fear,  he  afterwards  rcstoml. 
Subsequent  to  tho  Revolution,  Oxford  was  regarded  as  the 
aaat  of  Jacobite  piinoiples ;  and  in  1715,  dunag  the  rtlcl- 
Uoa  in  Sootland,  General  Pepper,  with  a  body  w  dragoons, 
tooll  pftMBiion  of  tho  city,  confined  the  stndenis  to  their 
rmneellve  colleges,  and  afterapprehending  some  individuals 
and  Hoizinp  the  property  of  others,  retired  to  Abingdon.  A 
regiment  of  foot  wais  anerwartls  quartered  at  Oxford  to  over- 
ikWe  tht!  disaffectwl. 

Tho  <nty  lies  on  a  point  of  land  nearly  insulated.  The  | 
city  and  lilierly,  cxclumvi.'  of  the  hurou^-h  of  Woiidslork  and  ' 
tho  extra-parochial  di.sinct  of  Bliinlu  iiu  j  ark,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  liberty,  comprehendid,  in  18.31,  an  area  of 
3400  seres.  On  the  east  it  is  hounded  by  tho  Charwell  or 
CherwelU  on  the  south  by  the  nia;n  channel  of  the  Isi8,and 
on  the  west  by  the  smaUor  channels  of  thatmer.  it  is  irre- 

fularly  laid  out ;  the  two  prmeipd  lines  of  street  are  Bridge 
tree^  Fish  Street,  the  Com  Market,  and  St.  Giles's  Street, 
which  form  one  line  ronnins;  from  south  to  north,  from  the 
Abingdon  road  to  the  Woidslock  and  Birmingham  r<i,id  ; 
and.  (Mapcdalen)  Bridge  Street  utvd  High  Slrciit,  which  run 
from  the  l»ndon  maa  on  the  east  into  Fish  Street  and  iho 
Corn  Market  on  the  west,  thus  fuming  a  H  with  the  hue 
just  described.  The  other  streets  are  for  the  most  ]'art 
parallel  to  these,  or  u]>en  into  theui  at  riglit  angles.  Tlio 
town  IS  nearly  surrninded  by  meadows. 

Oxfonl  has  much  increased  of  late  years;  new  streets, 
elegant  houses,  both  in  rows  and  dctarhcd,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  tenements,  have  been  creeled.  The  streets  arc  well 
pared  and  cleansed,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  police 
and  night  watch,  whioh  an  regulated  by  t£»  University  au- 
thorities, and  maintained  at  their  expense,  are  very  elective. 
The  public  buildings,  chiefly  connected  with  the  University, 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  thcra  striking  from  their  mag- 
nitude, antiqnily,  or  hcauty. 

Oil  entering  ihe  ci(y  on  the  east  siilc  hy  ila-  London  road, 
over  Magdalen  Bridge,  the  buihhiii^s  of  Ma;:daleii  Col- 
lege  present  themselves  on  the  north  side  at'  IJi  idL;e  Sireci,  i 
iinmediateh  iid  jar  ent  to  the  banks  of  the  Cli  n  w  ulL  The  I 
collc|;e  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  fifteenth  ren-  ] 
tury,  and  proisunt  some  very  curious  ftaturcs.  The  hall, 
chapel,  cloisters  snd  entrance  tower  arc  antient;  the  tower 
ii  characterihed  by  elegance  and  simplicity ;  it  is  crowned 
with  ei|^  rich  pinnaclm.  Queen's  College,  in  High  Street, 
is  of  atweian  architecture.  Nearly  opposite  to  Queen's  is 
University  College;  it  presents  a  front  of  inoro  than  260  feet 
to  High  Street,  and  has  two  gateways,  each  surmounted  by 
n  tower;  tlie  aiclnteriure  pr^  tents  sonic  i-x:ii:i|:!i:«8  of  Italian 
details,  nr.ii^led  wuh  more  aniient  (or  (o.jilKn  forms.  On 
the  sntiie  vde  of  ni:r;h  Siru.'l  a>  Queen'-,  is  .Ml  Souls'  Col- 
lege, at  the  corner  uf  tlio  opening  from  High  Street  into 
RMUdiflh  Bqimni  It  has  a  gatawayiand  wia*  atkw  Ooitaio 


portions  of  good  perpendicular  character,  l>ut  these  antient 
parts  are  mingled  with  others  of  later  and  uieonu'riious  arelii- 
toelure.  Several  parts  ofihe  interior, -cparaicK  eonsideied, 
are  worthy  of  admiration,  'i'tie  opening  from  ihe  High 
Slreut,  just  referred  to,  presents  numerous  edifices  of  striking 
character.  Tho  eastern  side  is  occupied  by  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, and  the  buildings  of  tho  now  extinct  foundation  of 
H  ertford  College.  Oo  the  western  side  is  Brasan-Nm  Col- 
lege, the  buildiaga  of  whidi  are  ehieSy  of  the  earlier  psn  of 
the  sixtoanth  oentuiy,  with  some  modem  alterations 
or  additions;  the  entnince-gale  is  a  fine  Gothic  composi- 
tion, with  very  gocid  di  iails.  Between  the  eastern  and 
webtciii  sides,  of  the  uputiing  from  the  High  Sirwi  are  St. 
Marv's  church,  forming  thosouili  side  of  Radcliffe  Sijuare, 
the  kadclifr«  Lihr.iry  in  the  centre  of  the  »quaiu,  and  ttie 
S<-hQols  forinin;^  tlie  norlh  side.  Near  the  Schools  the  squaru 
coiuraunicates  with  Broad  Street  and  Holywell  Street, 
which  form  a  line  parallel  to  High  Street.  St.  Mary's  is  a 
fine  church,  of  good  perpeudioular  cliaractar,  except  the 
steeple,  whieh  iaof  deeofatedoharacter.and  a  porch  whicii  is  of 
Uterand  ioooBgraousodkilecturB^  with  twisted  pillars.  The 
dinrdi  eonsiata  of  a  spaeioua  nave  and  aisles,  aira  a  ehannol 
without  aisles.  The  steeple  is  plain,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire.  The  total  height  is  1 8U  feet.  The  members  of  the 
University  commonly  attend  di\iiie  service  lure.  Tlie 
building  which  contains  llu- Radi  htle  Lilmiry  ha^  a  rusiii; 
basement,  forming  a  regular  puly  qon  of  sixteen  sidi's,  arul  of 
100  fe«t  diameter  ;  frora  llus  baiicineiU  iibcs  a  eimilar  >iorv 
divided  into  sixteen  e> iropartnients  by  pairs  of  Corinthian 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  the  compart- 
menia  bein;;  occupied  alicrnatoly  by  windows  and  niches. 
An  upper  circular  story  of  much  smaller  diameter,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  lantern,  completes  the  elevation. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  adorned,  and  the  whole  building 
constitutes  one  wihe  most  striking  ediflees  in  the  city.  Tho 
'  Schools,'  with  the  picture  gallery  and  part  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  form  a  quad  rangle  to  whieh  Ihe  rest  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  adjoins.  The;  ai eiiili'rture  of  the  Sehinds  is  ehii,-!lv 
Gothic,  the  exterior  of  u  delnisiHl  character,  except,  mjuio 
small  portions,  \*hieh  are  of  tine  composition:  the  intertur 
of  llie  Divinity  Sehool  is  fine, esiiecially  tiie  roof.  The  Bod- 
leian or  public  Library  isoneof  Ine  must  valuable  in  Europe: 
the  picture  gallery  contains  some  intere^tinL,'  jwrlraits.'  To 
the  north  of  the  Schools  is  an  open  smiarc,  the  north  side  of 
which,  towards  Broad  Street,  is  formeo  by  the  Clarendon  ( for- 
merly the  University)  Priuting  OHice,  a  fine  building  of  two 
sloiiest  lis  feet  lon|^  with  a  Dorio  portico.  The  building  was 
ereeted  In  1711,  horn  the  designs  of  Vanhrogh.  Near  the 
Clarendon  Printing-Offioe  is  *tbe  Theatre/  used  for  the 
more  public  or  solemn  assemblies  of  the  University,  and 
calculated  to  hold  nearly  4000  persons.  It  is  a  coraino- 
diuus  building;  the  part  opposite  the  Divinity-School  has  a 
fine  elevation  adorned  with  Cunnt  hiiui  columns.  Tlin  Uni- 
versity press  was  formerly  worked  in  the  Theatre,  and 
many  of  the  books  printed  in  it  have  a rvpreseQtatiQO  Of  the 
building  as  a  vtgncitc  in  the  litlc-page. 

The  Museum,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  occupies  a  building  adjai  ent  to  the  Tlu-atre.  Tho 
collection  was  otiginally  formed  b;,  the  Tr.idcacantii,  celo- 
bmtcd  naturalists  and  herbalists  of  Lambeth  iiear  London, 
augmented  by  Asbmole,  who  presented  it  to  the  Vnivwaity 

iAsHMOLB],  and  flirther  augvented  by  Dr.  Plot  sndSAmtM 
Awytl,  the  lint  keepers  of  the  Museum,  by  Borlase,  the  his* 
torian  of  Cornwoll,  and  by  Reinhold  Foster.  The  budding 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Not  far  from  tho 
Museum,  situated  back  from  tho  main  streets,  are  Lin- 
coln, Exeter,  and  Jesus  Colleges.  Tho  chapel  of  F.xetcr 
Cfill.  ge  a  neat  Gotine  ereeiion  uf  jierpendu  ulnr  (duuactor. 
On  li»c  norili  sido  of  the  lottti,  not  far  from  the  Clarendon 
Printing-Ofllcc,  is  Wadhaui  ColUfie,  tho  architecture  of 
which  presents  an  intermixture  of  Italian  features  with  the 
older  Gothic  style. 

In  the  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings  we  have 
arranged  them  according  to  their  localitv,  proceeding  from 
the  London  entrance  into  the  caatre  of  tos  town.  Ilia  fol- 
lowing are  near  the  southern  or  Abingdon  entrance,  which 
is  by  a  long  bridge,  or  succession  of  bridges,  over  the  arras 
of  tho  Isis  or  Thames.  Christ-Church  College  ig  on  the 
eas'.crn  side  of  Fish  Street,  und  cun-isLs  of  the  pi  i.;a  qiia- 
<liar.i;le,  a:id  another  ([uadranglo  ealled  I'eckwaler,  besides 
snule  i  p  irli  ns.  The  buildings  nrc  partly  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  perpendicular  date ;  but  chiefly  belong  to  a  later 
farlod.  Hw  hall,  bvitt  by  Cardinal  Woliey,  is  very  fine^ 
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and  the  entrance  tower,  conlannu};  tli.'  picat  bell,  '  Tom  of 
Oxford,'  is  tnucli  ii'lui;i>  d.  Nc  ir  ilie  cul'cgc  is  tlie  rBthe- 
dial  of  Clirist-Church,  which  ^  i  inrlased  by  cullego  build- 
ing* and  by  gardeit«,  tlmt  no  g  nd  vio\y  of  the  whole  can  be 
vml  oblaiiMxi.  It  formerlv  mads  pari  of  the  monwtery  of 
St.  FridM«rtM«>  founded  1.00111  A.0. 71t7,  tat  nuni,  «ft«nrardis 
oeoupied  bjuevUr  e«iiani|  and  afterwords  by  re((u!ar  canons 
of  St.  Aiintiii.  The  moitutety  ma  supprcstvd  by  t  he  Pope  at 
the  de«if»  of  Wolaegr.  In  araer  to  ih»  eAtabli«bai«a(  of  Uw 
CnrdinaVs  inteodad  eoHege  of  Chrnt-Chunli.  and  waa  sob- 
bef|iieiiil.v  (A..U.  U45),  by  Henry  VIII^  made  the  aeat  of 
a  bishopric.  Tiie  church,  which  is  inferior  to  moat  of  our 
caihudralis  is  in  ihc  ot  a  cio^s,  wiili  ;i  tdwer  and  spirt' 

at  the  intersection  ct"  ihc  navo  iiinl  iratiM  |iis.  The  navu 
and  choir  have  cat;li  t«u  siJl-  u  sU's  ;  iiio  nortli  tran- 
sept  has  an  aiftlc  on  the  west  »icle ;  tliu  »outh  transept  an 
aisle  en  the  cast  side.  The  dimeniiions  arc  given  by 
Browne  Willie  an  follows:— IcuRlh  154  feet  feet 
Britton's  Ciithedral  Antiquitiet) ;  tireadth  of  body  and  side 
aifles  54  ievt  feet  10  incbn,  Britton):  length  of  the 
tiaHMpta  fioin  north  to  MHltb  i9i  feet ;  the  north  transept 
ia  longur  than  the  aoutb  byoneareb;  the  height  of  the 
roof  in  the  western  part  is  *\\  feet;  in  the  eaatem  part  or 
clio.r  part.on  account  of  the  vaulting,  4  feet  lower;  tite  height 
of  (lie  steeple  is  144  feet  (146  feet,  Britton).  On  the  north 
siilf?  (,f  lUo  cii'.ii  arc  twii  lai  gi-  clinpcls,  llic  Dtairs  CliaiicI 
and  lUtj  LiiUti  lihapel ;  ami  uu  llu;  a'juth  Kidu  oi'  lliu  builJiui; 
are  the  cloisters  and  the  chaptcr-hou&e,  and  sottie  other 
apartments.  The  general  character  of  the  buildinj;  i*  Nor- 
man (or,  as  it  is  sometimi  s  ■  Sjxl»i  "i.  uuh  ;i(]iUiion» 
and  insertions  of  later  date.  Some  of  our  antiquaries  have 
ascribed  the  erection  of  this  church  to  Ethelred  II.  (ad. 
1002  or  1004);  other*,  with  better  reason,  fix  the  erection  in 
Uic  twelfth  century.  The  chapter- house  is  of  later  d»te  than 
the  main  building,  and  is  a  valuable  specimea  of  the  earl; 
Kngliah  Btyle,with  a  doorway  of  enrlehad  Neman:  the 
tower  ia  of  plain  early  English  afchiteetttr«b  and  the  ninaina 
of  the  cloisters  are  of  perpendicular  date.  The  roof  of  the 
choir  is  curi'Jiislv  liikI  ijcAuiiriiny  tiroined,  with  jiondar.ts. 
The  interior  uf  the  ehun  h  h,i-i  nian\  portions  ilescrvin^  of 
attention;  some  of  the  r.iMst  sinking;  jiails  :\rf  of  pprin-ndi- 
cular  character.  The  calliedral  is  hdi  iiiilVi-c|i>untly  over- 
lookc'l  by  ilui-e  \\\v.\  vi«it  Oxford,  tlicir  iittt-iitum  being 
drawn  railiL'r  to  the  coUcgos  than  to  iim  church.  Oxford 
cathedral  is  the  chapel  of  Chrisl-Church  College. 

In  the  same  lino  of  street  with  Cbrist-Church  Colleire  nrc 
the  churches  of  St.  Aldalc,  St.  Martin  (or  Carfax  churdi), 
St,  Michael,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St,  John's  Col- 
l^pa.  The  eollege  is  of  mixed  Gothic  and  Italian  archi- 
tMlure;  th«cliureh  of  St.  Michael  h«a  aaelegaot  though 
plain  pelrpendlenlar  porch,  and  Mnna  other  antient  portions  • 
that  of  St  Mary  Mu^'ilalen  is  mostly  in  the  decorated-  style, 
and  hiM  xniic  purl?  of  remarkably  beautiful  composition.  St. 
Giles's  church,  in  ihv  suuie  Sine  of  street,  near  the  northern 
entrance  uC  tht-  tuwii,  vaiious  early  English  portions. 
The  other  binliiiiis*  of  Oxfurd  lif  l>[ii-k  firrn  the  yirincijial 
btreets.  New  Coileso  is  bfliiml  Queen's.  Oillfs^u  uiut  tlir 
late  Hertfonl  Gjllege;  it  hat  a  lialt,  diniiel,  niers,  luid  a 
bold  bell-tower,  of  excellent  pt-r(H.'iidicuinr  ciiiirmiiT  ;  the 
chapel  has  beta  restored, and  a  rich  screen  and  urLjaii  raic 
crecleil.  Buliol  and  Trinity  Colleges  arc  near  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  church :  the  former  has  some  antient  features. 
Corpu*  Chriali,  Oriel.  Meiton,  and  Pembroke  Collegea  are 
near  (^riat^hureh  Gollegw  and  the  eathedral.  HartoD  ia 
rich  in  antient  portions,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  chapela  in 
Oxford  ;  il  connisls  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of  a  crueifV>nn 
liiiilihi;^,  wilhi  lit  uiiv  nave;  there  i*  a  tower  at  the  iiiterNec- 
liuii.  The  ehuir  is  ol'dccuratCvl  English  eiiaiacter,  the  iran- 
iicptsand  the  lower  are  of  perpendicular  character ;  ihe  tower 
isbhortand  massy,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  belfry  siury,  with 
a  pierced  battlement  and  eight  iiNuiaeJes.  Worcester  College 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  '1  here  arc,  besides  the  col- 
leges, live  halls.  Of  the  churches,  be<tides  th  ise  already 
mentioned,  the  mosit  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  eaat;  it  is  originally  of  Norman  architecture^  witlt  nob 
and  well  eseeuted  details.  There  is  a  fine  Norm«i  erypt 
beneath  the  choir.  The  additioDa  ate  ebielly  of  perpendiciuar 
charaeiW' 

There  are  some  remalna  of  Oxford  eastle  and  of  the  an- 
tient town  wall,  OS  well  as  of  the  works  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  in  the  civil  war  of  Chur'cs  I.  The  town 
an  1  eouii;y  hall  is  a  spacious  stone  buildint;;  the  county- 
^aul  IS  on  the  site  of  the  castlc^and  there  i«  a  towii  gaul  or 


bridew  ell.   The  oth^r  chief  public  buildinpi  are  Ihe  Music- 
hall  itnrl  till'  Uaticlifl'e  Iiillrmary.    There  arc  several  alms- 
houses ur  9ciii>ol-huuses,  a  Catholic  chapel,  aud  some  Mc- 
thodist  or  Dissenting  places  of  worship.   In  the  weatani 
part  of  tho  city  arc  some  remains  of  Rawley  Abbey.  > 
The  population  of  the  city  of  Oxfurd,  iu  1S3I,  was  20,649, 
including  the  inmates  of  the  several  colleges,  who  amounted 
to  1634.   Tlio  population  of  tho  adjacent  pariah  of  Binscy, 
which  ia  in  the  liberty  of  the  city,  was  74.  No  paitienlar 
manulaetiire  ia  eaitied  en.  The  |irosperity  of  the  town  de- 
pends mainly  on  that  of  the  University,  and  on  ita  being  the 
mart  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  district.  Consider- 
able traffic  is  carried  on,  partly  by  laiul,  partly  by  the  river, 
ur  by  the  Oxford  canal,  which  here  coiniiuinicates  w  iili  it. 
Oxford  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  preseriplioii ;  the  earliest 
known  charter  was  cranted  by  Uenry  II.    The  corporation, 
by  ihe  Miiiiioipal  Returm  Act,  consists  of  ten  aldermen  and 
tiiirty  councdtors.    (Quarter-sessions  for  the  city,  petty  ses- 
sions weekly,  a  mayor's  court,  and  a  court  of  hustiogs  are 
held.    The  city  magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction  over  mem- 
bers of  the  University.   The  city  is  divided  inltt^  WUla. 
Iu  boundary,  both  for  municipal  and  parUamentuy  pur* 
poses,  was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  and  Hnnidptl  Ri» 
form  Acts .  the  additiuus  are  not  included  in  the  statemenia 
of  area  ana  population  given  aboTe.   Two  members  are  ra- 
liiiiied  to  parliament  l)y  tlie  University;  the  right  of  elec- 
li  jii  is  m  Ihe  doctors  and  mastei^  of  arts,  the  vice-chancellor 
being  the  returning  utlir  er ;  and  two  members  are  returned 
by  the  citiiensT  'he  innnbcr  tif  ijualificd  electurs,  in  183,^-6, 
was  2506.    The  Uluver-ily  first  .sent  Iiii'iiiber.s  in  ibc  leipn 
of  James  I. ;  and  the  cay  has  sent  members  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  present  system  of  pouular  representation. 

Tho  livings  in  the  city  are  all  of  small  value ;  four  arc  in 
the  presentation  of  the  lord-chancellor,  nino  in  that  of  ono 
or  other  of  the  coHagea.  The  living  ^  Binaey»  a  villaga  ad- 
jacent to  Oxli»4  elM  of  saallnliie^  ii  in  the  gift  of  Cbiiaip 
Chvreb  CoUege. 

The  Education  Returns  of  IS33  fn^e  for  the  dty  three  in- 
fmt  or  ilaine  schools,  with  1  jO  cliildrcn  of  both  sexes ;  fifly- 
llifce  other  day-schools  of  ail  kinds,  containing  97'/  boys, 
688  girls,  iiiid  lyi  rhiiilren  whose  sex  was  iu)t  statetl. 
Thcru  were  buaides  two  boarding-schools,  and  unu  or  t»u 
schools  connected  with  Dissenters,  of  which  no  return  was 
obtained.  Some  of  the  day-schools  were  al^o  Sunday- 
schools  ;  and  there  were  nino  other  Sunday  schools,  w  iih 
\Hi  boys,  261  fjitls,  and  70  children  wboae  sex  waa  not  stated. 
Kin-sey  contains  only  one  school,  a  email  Sunday-aehoid* 
Willi  I  n  children,  supported  by  endowment. 

Hiirfgrd  is  ia  Bampton  hundred,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
tho  Windsu8b»  18  milea  west  by  north  of  Oxfeid*  thraufh 
Witney.  The  area  of  the  parish,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Upton  and  Sii^rict,  is  2170  acres:  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  1620  for  the  town,  above  one-sixih  uKncultural;  and 
'J46  for  the  hamlet,  about  lialf  agricultural  :  together  1866. 
Biirford  was  tho  t,ocnc  oC  connicl  (a.d.  7.V2)  Lotwecn  the 
rival  kings  (sf  Wesscx  and  Mercia,  Cuthred  and  Etheibald; 
the  latter  was  defeated,  aiui  his  Standard,  a  guliien  dragon, 
taken.  Tlie  scene  uf  the  engagement  is  still  <lisiiivj;uiahcd 
as  '  Battle  Edge;'  ami  Dr.  flot  informs  ns  tliat  '  within 
memory'  the  towns-people  were  accustomed  to  have  an 
annual  procession  on  Miusumrocr-eTe,  in  which  the  figures 
of  a  dragon  and  a  giant  Were  carried  in  procession,  in  com- 
memoration, aa  be  tuppaaea.  of  Ethelbald's  defeau  Burlbid 
waa  the  native  place  of  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn,  a  well-fcaown 
writer  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

The  houses  of  the  town  are  antient,  and,  with  a  few  cx- 
eepiMti.s  in-c;:n!»r  and  ill-built.  Some  of  thcin  have  antient 
Giitlue  doors  ol  good  composition,  and  there  are  some  fine 
wootieii  gnblos  With  pannels  and  hnuLtiiig  tracery.  Burfjid 
Lasdmiinished  in  wenlth  and  importance  from  the  decay  of 
the  coarse  woollen  maiiuiuclure  and  the  malting  business 
which  once  flourished  here,  and  from  the  diminished  trallio 
along  the  line  of  road  which  passes  throui^h  the  town.  Hm 
church  is  a  largo  antient  otuciform  building;  it  has  a  cen- 
tral tower  of  Norman  datCb  a  8ne  Norman  doorway  at  the 
wast  end,  and  various  portionaof  Nurraan  and  early'Sngliali 
adjacent  to  the  tower;  bnt  the  gi cater  part  of  tho  cbwreh 
ia  of  perpendicular  eliaracter  and  of  various  dates.  The 
tower  ia  crowned  with  a  spire  of  perpendicular  character. 
There  arc  several  lriri:e  rbapels ;  a  stoiu-  r  ijnpel  m  the  nave, 
of  KiKid  compi».»ition,  kn  U'-ed  .is  a  sr  il.aud  tiicre  is  a  wooden 
cljapel,  also  of  good  comjHjvitii  11.  I'be  south  p^reb  is  a  fiuo 
spccimeq  of  )aie  perpendicular.  The  roof  uf  the  uave,  now 
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Much  routilatad  md  •Itered,  hH  bmn  of  retnwkably  fine 
wood-work.  There  are  seTeral  antient  monnineDU,awocKlen 
pntpit,  and  <orae  other  portions  of  ^ood  wood-work,  a  fine 
aireular  fbot  lined  with  lead,  with  ntebei  and  ttatue^  and  a 
few  nnati  portions  of  \ery  gooA  aotient  •tatoed  glnu.  Under 
part  of  the  church  is  a  crypt,  used  as  a  bone-lious«.  There 
arc  in  the  town  some  di«svntin^  places  of  vrorship,  a  school- 
house,  an  upper  room  in  wlildi  is  usc-d  u.s  the  tuwn-hall, and 
several  almshouses.  There  was  aiui«nth  a  amall  priory  or 
hospital,  (leilicaifd  to  St.  Johsi  thif  Evangelist,  the  rovumic 
of  which  \v;is  valui'l^t  ilio  dissnluiion  at  13/.  6*.  6d. ;  its  site 
is  oci  iijiii'i!  by  a  trKiiisi jn,  st;ll  called  *  the  Priory,'  interest- 
ing from  its  Laving  been  tlie  property  of  the  cxceltcntLord 
rakland  and  of  the  Speaker  Lenthal.  Much  of  the  old 
house  has  been  taken  down  and  rvbuilt ;  tlio  present  man- 
sion containRaome  interesting  historical  portcaiti  by  Holbein, 
Vandyke,  end  Coraeliui  Jamen. 

The  market  ti  held  on  SatuTdaf.  and  there  are  three 
yearly  faiia.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
Henry  II.,  and  is  said  to  have  sent  a  member  to  parliament 
for  olio  scssit)!!,  ami  to  have  been  relicvori,  on  petiiioii.  of 
this  (at  that  ttiuu)  coolly  privilege.  Tlie  coriioralion  ba* 
no  jurisi  Hi  tion,  and  of  late  years  the  oflUors  have  not  been 
regukrlv  elected.  The  county  magistrates  hold  a  pcHy- 
se»sion  liere.  The  living  b  a  vicirage,  united  with  the  <  in- 
pclry  of  Fulbrook,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2W/.,  with  a 
globe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford. 

There  were, in  >8.t3,an infant-sehool.with  97  children;  a 
free  grammar-school,  with  40  boys  qu  the  fuundation  and 
about  30  others ;  eight  other  dav  or  boarding  and  day  schools, 
with  53  boyaand  87  girls ;  ana  thna  Sunday^achooh,  witb 
42S  ehiUivtt.  A  paroehial  libtaiy  is  kept  in  tha  church 
vestrjr<roam. 

CUipping-Norton  is  in  Cba«llingto:i  hundred, near  tVic  lu  ad 
of  the  river  Evenlodc,  I'JJ  niiU  s  u  nih-west  of  Cviuid  by 
W<jo(l<tiK'k.  T1k>  tiiwn  ii  of  cjiiii'lL'iabli'  niairjuity,  and  is  a 
corporate  lown,  but  has  no  lii-lorical  nUerust.  The  area  of 
tho  |)nn?!i  is  :!  1  )0  ac-ri-s,  or.  iiu  1  isdiug  the  hamkt  of  (Jvlt- 
Norlon,  4/tH):  the  population,  in  I8JI,  was,  for  Chipping- 
Norlon,  2252.  about  one-finh  agricultural,  and  for  Over- 
Norton,  373.  more  than  half  agrteultural:  togeiher,  2G37. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  eeOBnerablc  emi- 
nence. Tlie  streets  are  partially  paTad.  hut  not  lighted. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  the  best  built.  The  hmises 
are  chieQy  of  atone,  and,  though  not  regularly  built, 
are  many  of  them  substantial  and  even  omaniental.  Tha 
church  is  a  venerable  Gothic  building,  with  an  embattled 
tower  at  the  west  end:  it  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side 
aisles  and  a  chancel.  The  navi'  is  lofty,  and  ha.*  nn  oak 
n>of  rudely  carved  antl  paiate<l  ;  it  i.s  sepnrntod  from  flu- 
chancel  by  a  wooden  screen.  There  are  -ome  ic;naiiis  of 
the  antient  i-yod-loft.  To  the  north  of  llie  eluireh  the 
elevated  site  of  the  keep  uf  an  old  casile.  There  is  u 
town-hall,  with  a  lock-up-house  beneath  it,  a  free  bcbool- 
liuuse.  some  disswiting  plaeei  of  worship,  and  some  alms- 
houses. 

There  is  amanufaitory  of  woollen  gjrtbsand  ben«-«loths, 
which,  in  1833,  employed  fifty  persons.  Sonwof  the  towns- 
men are  engaged  in  the  Woodstock  glove  trade,  but  the 
m^jorityof  the  work-people  reside  at  a  dislnnee  ftmn  the 
town.  The  agricultural  district  it  flonrishing,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  markct-town  in  a  circuit  of  n  or  14 
ratios  round.  The  market  is  on  Wediiesilay,  anil  there  are 
several  yearly  fairs  or  great  markets  fur  calile.  The  coriui- 
ration  has  jurisdiction  over  the  pari.->!i,  except  tht;  Itamlet 
of  (.)vur-M<jrion  ;  but  a  more  rcstnclivl  boiinaary  b;is  been 
proposed.  The  c  iriurate  Ijody,  under  (he  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  ciiiisjsts  of  fourahJermeti  and  twelve  councillors.  The 
borough  was  nut  to  have  a  commission  of  the  p«U!0, except 
on  petition  and  grant  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  dear 
yesny  value  of  12'J/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
tha  whole  parish,  in  18.t.l,  a  free  grammar-school,  with  IG 
boya;  a  Iiancastcrian  school,  with  40  girls;  fourteen  other 
day  or  hoarding  and  day  schools,  with  126  boys,  119  gii  ls, 
and  20  children  whose  sex  was  not  distinguished;  and 
throe  Sunday-schools,  with  299  children. 

IIcnley-upon-Tnanii'j  is  ui  Binfield  fiuni'r'?<l,  22  miles 
from  Oxfuiii.  Thu  area  ui'  ihe.  jjart^ih  i*  l'J-'<»  acres;  the  po- 
nulation.  in  iy3l,  w.-w  3f>ls,  not  one-tenth  a^r/ultm al. 
Henley  was  antienlly  called  llnnlegang  and  ilaiiiieljuig. 
Some  Uoman  coins  iiave  been  found  here,  but  no  mentiun 
of  the  town  occturs  until  after  the  Conquest,  in  1643  it 


was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  the  troops  of  Charles  I. 
and  those  of  the  parliament.  Henley  is  delightfully  siln- 
ated  on  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  west  or  leti  bank  «i  the 
Thames,  amid  hills  covered  with  extensive  beech  woods  and 
other  plantations.  Tha  town  consists  of  Ibur  principal  streets, 
well  paved  and  lighted,  having  a  ])lain  stone  cross  and  con- 
duit at  their  intersection :  several  of  the  houses  are  spacious 
and  I'.ar.dsiiine.  The  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  cast  suUi 
1:4  by  a  haiids<ime  stone  bridge  of  five  arches  over  ll»o 
Thames.  Tlio  iduircli  i^  ni  the  eastern  iiart  of  the  town  ;  it 
has  a  good  tower,  and  several  inieresting  porti^m*  both  of 
decorated  and  iierpoi^dicular  (d'.aracter.  The  east  window 
has  some  good  decorated  tracery ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
masonry  arc  of  chequered  work  in  tlmt  and  chalk.  The 
town-hall  in  the  High-street  is  supported  by  sixteen  Dorie 
columns,  forming  a  piazza  used  as  a  market-house:  the 
building  contains  a  hall  and  counoil-diAnber,  with  some 
reom^  and  a  place  of  temporary  congnemeot  in  the  baaa- 
meni.  Thwre  are  some  dissenting  placeaof  wotship,  aoma 
alnishouscs,  and  a  small  theatre. 

Tlie  niarkel  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly 
fairs.  Henley  is  a  curpuralu  town.  The  boundaries  of  the 
boiouijh  arc  not  co-extensivo  with  tbo-^e  uf  the  parish,  but 
coniprehcnd  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  Tnc  officers 
ciitisist  i.f  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldcrineii,  of  vhom  the 
mayor  is  one;  and  sixteen  burgesses,  of  whom  the 
bridgeroei:  are  two.  Quarter- sessions  for  the  borough 
are  held ;  the  Court  of  Record  has  fiillen  into  disuse.  The 
borough  was  left  untoudlAd  1^  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  The  living  is  a  notary,  of  the  desr  yearly  value 
of  497/«  with  a  giebe-bouse,  in  the  patmuga  w  tha  hiabop 
of  Rochester.  There  were,  in  1893,  an  infttnt-oebool, 
with  165  children;  a  grammar-school,  with  19  bovs:  a 
charity-school,  with  6s(  boys ;  a  national-school,  witli  124 
boys  and  72  girls;  seven  otlier  day-schools,  with  69  boys 
and  101  girls;  and  "a  few  small  scboids  kept  by  <)ld  people.' 
There  is  a  saving*'  bank;  and  ni  tlie  \es!ry  of  the  church 
is  the  librarv  of  Ucan  .Vidnidi,  rectnrof  Henley,  who  died  in 
1737,  and  bequeathed  his  library  for  the  free  use  of  all  the 
inhabitants  (my ing  chureh-ratea.  The  Speaker  Lanthal  was 
a  native  of  Henley. 

Thame  is  in  the  hundred  of  Thame,  and  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Thame,  a  feeder  of  the  Thames,  474  miles 
from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  through  H'gh  Wy- 
combe and  Stokenchuroh.  The  area  of  the  parish  ia  5319 
acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  ^faa  S885,  abont  half  agri- 
cultural. Thame  suffered  considerably  in  the  Danish  wsrs. 
i  In  the  civil  wurof  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  several 
skirmishes  wore  fought  near  the  town,  which  was  surrounded 
b\  the  gurrisons  of  the  contending  parties.  Thame  consists 
chif  !iy  of  one  loiii;  and  spacious  street;  the  markt-t-place  is 
tolerably  commodiouTi.  Tlio  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
bmldiii;^,  crucitorm,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  siide  aish-s, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  with  a  fine  embattled  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  supported  on  four 
massive  pillars.  The  architecture  is  early  English.  The 
enlrsncc  to  the  church  is  by  a  stone  porch,  adorned  by  a 
canopied  niche,  which  once  contained  a  statue  of  the  paimn 
splint ;  and  the  church  contains  several  antient  moouments. 
Near  the  church  are  the  sehooL«houaa,  a  laive  and  nohla 
building,  with  a  fine  school-room  •  and  the  ruins  of  the  an* 
ticnt  prebcndal  house  of  Thame.  The  school  was  founded 
by  the  will  of  T.ord  Williauiii  of  Thame  (A.n.  1558),  and 
aniunur  the  persons  educated  in  it  were  Bishop  Fell,  POcooke 
the  Qiic'iilaiist,  Aiitliony  &  Wood,  and  others. 

The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  is  a  considciablo 
market  for  corn  and  cattle.  Thero  uie  two  yearly  fairs,  if 
not  more.  A  little  lace  is  made  n>  the  town.  The  rtvor 
Thame  is  navigable  from  this  place.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, united  with  the  vicarage  of  Towesay  and  the  chapelrics 
of  Tctsworth  and  Sydenham,  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  300/. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  a  fre^school,  with  24 
boys  on  the  ibimdation  and  30  others;  a  sehool,  with  1 7 
children,  supported  hv  subscription ;  and  three  otheir  day  or 
boarding  schools,  with  86  cnildren;  and  four  Sunday' 
schools,  with  193  boys  and  224  girls.  The  grammar-school 
had  no  pupils. 

I  Wnllinsloii  is  in  the  luaidie<l  of  I'irton,  about  16  milfts 
fiom  Oxford.  The  parish  has  an  orca  of  ■'•iA'i  ;i'-res  ;  liiu 
j  poimlaiion  m  )  s-i  i  wa-,  I  s:i.i,  nearly  half  asruculturiil.  Ti»o 
I  town  con-isis  of  i;air<i^v  >!re.-:s.  II  le^r.ii.irlv  laid  out;  tlio 
I  houses  uro  mem  and  ill  built,  chielly  of  brick.  The  w^rkul- 
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hoDse  IS  a  substantial  brick  Imildinc;.  Thi^  church,  'an 
aotient  building  on  the  north- west  8ide  of  ihe  town,  con- 
lains  »omo  neat  monuments.  Thoro  are  several  Dissenting 
WMtioe-bootea.  A  few  fomtles  arc  cngnccd  in  lacc-making, 
for  irlucb  there  b  »  lebooU  attended  by  30  or  40  i;irU: 
tkte  an  Nnm  ooni*mills  dmt  the  town.  There  ia  a  small 
nailut  on  Sttttrday,  uid  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty  lessions 
nre  held  here  once  a  (brtDigbt  The  UwiDg  is  a  vicanig^  of 
the  dear  yearly  value  of  17S/.  There  wew  in  the  parish, 
in  Ih3  !.an  finliwod  day  stlii>al,  with *20 boys;  two boarding- 
achoola,  wiih  19  boys  aul  girls;  atid  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  234  children. 

Witnpy  in  the  hundred  of  Bamptoii,  m  the  banks  of 
tbo  Wimlrusli,  chielly  on  the  W^.■^tl•^ll  Lank,  It  inik'S  iVoin 
Oxford.  The  area  of  that  port  of  the  parish  iu  which  tlie 
tcnrn  atands  is  440  acres;  the  population  in  1B31  \va»  J  I'JO. 
leuMlyany  ptrt  agricultural;  there  are  beside  this,  the 
jbnr  bamlata  of  Crawley.  Curbridg^  Hailey,  and  Lew,  with 
an  aggniBtaana  of  7010  aeias,  and  a  populaiian  of  2146. 
mora  than  half  i^^ieaUvntl :  giTlnirfiir 'the  whole  paruh 
7450  acres  and  6336  inhabitants.  Witney  Was  a  piaiee  of 
some  consequence  at  an  early  period.  It  tent  menhera  to 
purlianicnt  in  tlie  tiiiiti  f  f  Efiward  II.,  but  discontinued 
Uuuig  bo  in  ilie  ('ullo\\inf:  r^ign.  The  manufacture  of 
blankets  was  early  l•st;lbli'^lu■ll  hero,  niid  Dr.  Plot  «ay»  that 
in  his  time  3(>iu»  persons  wi-rc  cn^^aui  il  in  the  weaving  busi- 
ness, from  childu'ti  nl'  ciLrlit  yenrs  to  (IciTcpit  uld  neiiplc. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  l.i*:  rcuiury,  the  inanulaciuro  de- 
cline<l  greatly.  The  uiUlxUk  tion  of  machinery  has  a-ram 
extended  it ;  and  in  1831  it  employed  about  200  adult  maies 
in  the  town  and  70  in  the  adjacent  hamlets,  besides  females 
and  children.  The  town  is  in  apleaaant  situation,  and 
eooaitta  of  two  principal  streeta.  The  hoiuea  are  fl[en«rally 
of  nepectaUe  ^ppearanee,  and  many  of  them  apaaona  and 
handaooM.  Few  towns  containing  ao  many  inhabitants, 
fsptt  hlly  with  a  large  proportion  of  ihcm  engagctl  in  raanu- 
facturs!,  retain  so  quiet  and  rural  an  apjwanince.  There 
ore  in  the  HikH  Street  a  *  staple  or  hhnikct  h;ill,'  a  hand- 
some buildiug,  erected  a  d.  17'2l ;  a  town-hiill.  built  of  ituoc, 
with  a  piazza  undernoaih  for  a  market  house  ;  ami  a  mar- 
kct-rro^«,  built  a  r».  lo.l,  and  repaired  a.d.  181  i.  The  house 
f' V  the  frce  hoho^il.  rimiprehciiiliii'^  a  spacious  school-room, 
a  room  annexed  for  the  hbrary,  and  Ihe  master's  apartments, 
it  a  rospeelahle  building.  '  Tlie  church  is  a  large  and 
bandaoma  eraaa  ehuieb.  with  a  tower  and  a  lufly  spire  at 
the  interseetion ;  the  nave  baa  aiales  and  a  clerestory ;  the 
traniepta  are  large,  and  the  ehaneel  small.  TIm  tower  end 
ebanoel  are  early  English,  and  the  north  transept  deeamted 
with  a  fine  window  of  seven  lights;  the  clerestory  and 
some  other  parts  are  perpendicular.'  (Hickman.)  Thers 
arc  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  manufacture 
of  rough  coatings, of  tilts  for  barges,  uf  felt  for  paper  makers, 
and  of  glovci,  is  carried  »m  tu  a  siimll  extent;  wof^l-!■^apllll^; 
is  oxtpii-iivHy  (*arried  on,  mul  ihere  is  a  considerable  lualt- 
lra>lc.  'J"lu-  Witney  blankets  arc  of  superior  texture  and 
good  colour.  The  market  is  on  Thurs<tay.  and  tbere  are 
several  yearly  fairs. 

The  lif  me  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1290/., 
in  the  (rift  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  There  were  in  the 
town  of  Witney,  in  1833,on«  danie«flehool,  with  li  children ; 
the  free  granunaMcbool,  witb  16  bm;  an  endowed 
chari^  aenoel,  with  IS  boys  and  25  giris;  two  national 
sdlOOto.  with  llOboys  and  70  girls;  five  other  day  or  boanl- 
ing  schools,  with  47  boj's  and  97  girls;  ai.d  Imo  Sunihiy- 
scliools,  wiih  306  boys  and  329  girls.  The  national  scIuajIs 
Were  attended  by  70  boys  and  jo  j^irls  on  Sundays. 

Bvside  the  above  market-towns,  the  county  conlains 
several  large  villages.  Knsham,  or  Eynshara,  is  on  a  hill 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  Wootton  hundred, 
about  five  miles  from  Oxford  on  the  road  to  Witney.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  SOfiO  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was 
I  m^,  two-thirds  agricultural.  The  village  is  in  a  picturesque 
situation ;  it  has  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  over  tbe 
Tbames.  The  parish  church  ia  a  large  Qothie  building, 
with  a  sohatantiaUy  built  western  lever;  and  near  the 
cbtit«h  n  an  antient  ernes,  wifh  a  taper  shaft  of  elet;ant  pro- 
portiijos.  Enshani  had  formerly  a  Benedictine  Abliey,  tbe 
yearly  revenue  of  which,  at  the  dissolution,  was  441/. 
i  :*.  -J /.  grosis,  or  4J1/.  16*.  Ifrf.  clear.  There  arc  some 
SI  ai;t>  rein^iinn  of  the  buildin*:.  Tlw  livint;  is  a  vicarage,  of 
therl«-:ir  )e;r,ly  value  'it'  17s/^  v.  illi  ;\  ^■lelic-housc.  'I'heve 

were  iu  lb33  an  endowed  icbwl,  with  14  bojs  and  4  girls; 


three  other  day  or  boarding  schools,  with  40  boys  and  63 

ffirU;  nnd  iwfi  Sundfty-^ichools,  with  90  children. 

DerJilmyloti  is  in  Woyt(oii  hundreil,  17  miles  from  Ox- 
ford. The  area  of  Ihe  parish  is  2350  urres,  or,  tm-ludmg  the 
hamlets  of  ("lifion  and  Hempton.  arros;  the  popular 
lion  in  1831  was  ld90,  or  with  the  hamlets  207S.  'Theffa 
was  ontiantly  a  easily  here,  but  only  the  earth-works  and 
perfaapa  some  Inoes  of  tbe  foundations  remain.  It  was 
at  Deddington  that  ib»  Earl  of  Warwick  aeiwd  fwn 
Gaveston.  It  was  at  this  time  a  market  and  corporate 
town,  and  sent  members  to  parliaraclft.  It  was  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  ^eil(im^'  memlH  is,  on  petition,  in  the 
following  reign.  Tbe  corporanon  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  the  market  has  of  late  years  been  Hisconur.ne'l.  Tliere 
IS  a  cattle-fair  yearly.  The  bouses  of  ilie  village  are,  wi-.h 
few  exceptions,  small,  and  arc  built  of  an  ordinary  sione 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  anticnt,  and 
contains  some  portions  worthy  of  examination.  The  living 
is  a  vicaroge,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  133^.,  with  a  glebe* 
house.  In  the  whole  parish  there  were,  in  1833,  ten  dame- 
Bcbools,  with  about  UO  children ;  n natimal  tebool,  with  \99 
boys  and  90  girls (124  boys  and  100  glrls  on  Sunday) ;  and 
a  Sunday-school  with  2G  boys  and  50gil1l.  Chief  Juatioe 
Scrogs's  wos  a  native  of  Deildington. 

Hook-Norton  is  in  ChBd!inj;tiin  liiiiKlred,  near  Chipi>ing- 
Norton.  The  area  of  the  pm  .sh  h  ir30  acres;  the  popula- 
tion in  ls3t  was  Iji.ii',,  t'.so  ilnrils  agricultural.  Tl»er«  was 
a  battle  fought  hero  between  the  Huxoos  and  Danes  in  the 
time  of  Edward  tbe  Elder ;  a  barrow  in  tbe  parish  is  thought 
to  be  a  memorial  of  this  engagement.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  180/.  There  were 
in  the  pariel^  in  1633,  three  dame-schools,  with  22  boys  and 
23  girls;  a  natbnal  school,  with  30  girls ;  four  other  day  or 
biiarding  schools,  with  U  boya  and  ST  girls ;  and  two  Snn- 
day-schools,  with  above  200  children. 

Cluirlbury  is  in  a  detached  portion  of  Banbury  hun* 
dred,  between  Chipping-Norton  and  Witney.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  isio  oorcs,  or,  ineludimj;  the  dependent 
hamlets  rif  F.iwler,  Finslock,  and  Waleoit.  and  the  chapel- 
ries  of  Clnhoii  and  Pudlieot.and  of  East  Chaillington  (with 
>  tbe  tubing  uf  West  Cbudimt^ton),  11,320  acres;  with  a 
1  population,  in  1831,  of  1433,  or  including  the  depcndein  .es, 
of  3027.  There  arc  four  yearly  fairs.  The  living  is  a  vie;ir- 
age  united  with  the  chapelries  of  Chadlingion  and  Sii  nt 
hampton,  of  tbe  joint  yearly  value  of  UOIil^  with  a  ^iebe- 
bouse.  in  the  gin  of  St,  John's  College.  Oxford.  I'here 
were  in  18S3,  in  the  whole  parish,  four  dame  ^icbools,  with 
Mdnldien;  a  Lancasterian  school,  partly  supported  by  enr 
dowroent,  with  D4  boys  and  76  Riils;  a  school  supported  by 
subscription,  with  lo  boys  and  \o  uirU  ;  eight  other  day- 
schools,  with  63  boys,  4'>  girls,  and  lti9  eliLldron  of  sex 
nnt  distinguished;  ami  se%en  Sunday-schools,  with  328 
children.  'I'liere  i-i  a  v.ili.ah'.e  i  riilo\\rncnt  for  a  grammar- 
school,  but  tltc  school  is  nut  kupt  up.  Tlicrc  is  a  lending 
hbrary  at  Charlbury. 

Ilcadington  is  in  Bullington  hundred,  about  1^  tnite 
north-cast  of  Oxford.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  1  ,X> 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831.  of  13&8.  about  one-fourth 
agricultural.  HeadiiUEton  i*  supposed  to  have  been  a  royal 
residence  under  the  «ixon  dynaa^.  Tbe  village  ia  plesp 
santly  situated  on  a  hilt,  which  eomtnands  a  line  view  of 
Oxford;  and  contains  some  neat  and  commo  lions  buildings. 
The  church  is  antient,  but  the  tower  was  rebuilt  a.«.  Ifiti9 ; 
there  is  a  lofty  sliaft  of  a  cross  in  the  church-yartl.  A  sli  r: 
distance  from  the  village  is  a  stone  ejuarry  fnjira  which  much 
of  tlie  stone  has  been  taken  for  ihi-  xarioos  buildings  at 
Oxford;  it  is  however  only  suited  tu  the  more  substaiitiul 
jiaris,  being  too  porous  and  too  coarse  in  the  graia  for  orna- 
mental work.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yeorlf 
value  of  1 18/.  The  were  in  1833,  an  endowed  school,  with 
20  boya  and  10  girls;  five  other  dav-aohooK  with  36  boya 
and  30  giib ;  and  two  Bunday-schooli^  with  39  bqra  moA  91 
girls. 

Caversham  ia  in  Binfleld  hundred,  on  tbo  norlh  b«nk  of 
the  Thames,  about  one  mile  from  Ileading  in  Berkshire. 
I  Here  was  furmcily  a  cell  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Austin, 

lii'I,:.;iL'it  i;;  to  N-'Mvle  or  Nutlcy  .Abbfy  ill  liil  :kinghaiu- 
bhue,  10  «hu  li  nhl  .n-  the  church  also  belong.  ;I. 
church  is  small,  nud  -'.■u.e  [  i.ts  arc  of  pn-ut  antiqv.itv. 
Caversham  w.t.  tlie  ^rnle  of  n  smart  skirmish  during  the 
s:e^c  ijf  Kr  idmL;  liy  t!ie  PnrliDmctilarians  in  the  civil  war 
of  Chailes  1.   Ttt«'ar««  of  tlio  pariah  is  it 00  acres;  the 
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IMHInllt^""  ID  1831  136^),  about  balf  agriculturel.  The 
living  is  a per|>etual curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  vnlue  of  1 1 6/., 
wah  a  i;k'b«-!u)B8e.  There  were  in  1633,  a  imtional  school, 
wiih  '25  boyst  and  &i  fpx\*i  and  three  other  da;  or  boarding 
idiooKs  wiih  51  girls  Hid  li  boy*;  and  two  SvaadtfttHaodiM, 
with  103  children. 

BkntlunH  in  BlosbaTD  hundred,  near  Banbury,  has  an 
arm  ATSMO  tna,  or,  iododtM:  the  ehapelrjr  of  MileoinlM. 
4S40  aem;  the  poimlmtioa  of  Bloxham  in  1831  waa  1343, 
of  Milcotnbe  230;  together  1573.  The  village  of  Bloxham 
i§  of  considerable  extent.  The  church  ia  a  handsome  build- 
11'.'^,  with  a  lofty  and  cU'gant  tower  and  spire;  the  west 
duur  hai  sumc  carnuis  carving  in  stone,  representing  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  The  liviri)^  is  a  vicurago  viuited  with  the 
chapel r)' of  Milconi be,  of  the  rk  ar  yearly  value  uf  2fi2/.,  with 
a  gifbo-house.  There  \ver^^  in  tlie  whole  l  urish,  in  1S33, 
three  datne-schools,  with  46  children ;  an  endowed  free- 
■chooU  with  50  boys ;  four  other  boarding  or  day  schools, 
with  18  boys,  28  girls,  and  20  children  of  sex  not  distin- 
guished ;  and  six  Sunday-B<:hools,  with  93  hojrs,  79  girls, 
end  SO  children  of  nk  not  diatiiwaiihed 

Stoksnehofdi  ii  in  Lewknor  nnndred,  en  the'nid  tnm 
London  bj High Wvcombe  toOxford.  18  miles  from  Oxford. 
The  area  of  the  parah  is  4080  acres ;  the  population  in  1831 
was  I2'J0,  above  one-third  agricultural.  The  church  is 
antient  and  presents  some  peculiar  features.  Several  Hu- 
man urns  were  dug  up  about  a  century  ago,  Aliout  70 
men  in  this  parish  and  the  adjacent  p;irish  of  Chmnnr 
(urea  1700  acrL-s.  or,  witli  the  liberty  of  HuiUlih,  '.iTGU  acres ; 
population  in  all  122C>)  ure  employed  in  chuir  iuaking.  llie 
living  of  Stockcnchurch  is  a  t  lui^  elry  unileil  with  the  vicar- 
ege  of  Aston  Kowant,  of  the  jomt  yearly  value  of  1 761.,  with 
B  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833.  one  dame-school,  with 
39  children ;  t«o  boarding  or  dqr  whool*,  with  49  children ; 
MX  loce'iaalung  aehoob,  with  60  ehildien ;  and  three  Sun- 
dar-Bchools,  with  231  children. 

Bensington,  in  speaking  usually  shortened  into  Benson. 
ii  in  ilic  hundred  of  Esvl-Iikc,  oii  the  r.i.ul  from  T»rid(jn,  liv 
lienley  oii  Tiiamci,  lu  Oxford.  It  w  on  the  left  or  east 
bank  uf  the  Thames,  a  little  above  Wallingford.  Bensin<;- 
toD  was  a  plain  of  iniportnnre  in  early  times.  It  wa&  taken 
from  the  Bntons  by  the  West  Saxons  under  Cuthwin, 
brother  of  Coaitrin,  king  of  Wessex,  a.d.  572.  The  West 
Saxons  built  a  castle  here  for  the  defence  of  tlieir  frontier ; 
tbia  caatle  waa  reduced  by  the  ^lercians  under  Offa,  who 
defeatad  Cjntawuif  of  \Ve!.^ex  here,  a-o.  775.  The  village 
haaaono  good  houiaa:  the  church  ia  antient,  it  haa  an  eaat 
window  irfdeeoraladeliaraeter;  the  tower  ia  modem.  The 
liring  ia  a  perpetual  enracy,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of 
180/.,  with  a  f^fehe-honse.  Tliere  were  in  1833,  two  day- 
schools,  with  33  children  ;  two  day  and  S-inday  scIkxiLh, 
with  iUs*  children  ;  and  one  Sunday -school,  wr.h  iU  chil- 
dren. 

Dorchester,  at  tlio  junclion  of  tin-  Thon-.e  and  the  Isis  or 
Thames,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Dorchester;  the  area  of  the 
parish  is  900  arres;  tlie  jwindation  m  Iv  il  va>  MjO.  chiefly 
agrieultiiral.  Tlio  teriiiinalion  'chcstcr'  imlicales  that  it 
waa  a  iioinan  station ;  and  it  appears  to  have  lieen  ihe 
Durocina  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  foundations  of  an 
antient  town-wall  (whether  Roman  or  not  our  anthoritiea 
do  not  state)  are  frequently  dug  up;  an  extensive  embankr 
mmA  eaUed  Dgrkohillt,  near  the  vulage,  baa  given  leope  for 
Hindi  ooi^aetnre ;  and  Dorchester  and  ita  tmnoiliate  neigh- 
bourhood have  yielded  an  abundant  harvest  of  coins  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  The  town  appears  to  have  been 
ill  tlie  liei{,'lii  of  its  prosperity  in  the  seventh  century,  \^hen 
U  waa  niaiic  tlie  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  comprehended  the 
twe  kingdoms  of  Mcrcui  and  VVesscx.  This  bishopric  was 
subaeqtieiitly  diminished  by  the  formation  of  new  tees,  but 
was  still  the  largest  in  England,  when  the  seat  of  it  was 
removed  to  Lincoln,  a.i>.  1086.   The  phice  had  however 

Kriooaly  declined,  owing  to  the  ravages  uf  the  Danes, 
m  was  a  castle  built  here,  in  the  middlo  ages,  of  which 
not  n  restigo  remains.  In  the  year  1 140  an  abbey  of  Black 
Canooa  w«§  founded  hare,  which  had  at  the  diiaoltttum  a 
yearly  rerenne  of  i\9l  K*.  Oid.  Some  parta  of  the  build- 
ing yet  remain  near  the  churcn.  The  church  of  Dorchester 
is  a  large  and  curious  church,  with  portions  of  different  dates 
mixed  together.  The  building  is  imperfect  and  the  plan  of 
it  very  irregular.  There  are  portions  in  nil  the  varyiii); 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  otlicr  porlionH  in  \shicii 

thacc  ia  a  traoaition  £rom  one  stjrle  to  another.  The  door  at 


the  western  end  of  tiie  north  aisle  is  Norman,  but  tlio 
greater  part  of  the  cliuich  is  of  later  date.  Th«r«  arc  sumo 
good  antient  uionuuieiits,  and  a  very  antient  font.  The 
fragment  of  the  antient  abbey  has  been  converted  into  a 
collage.  There  is  a  modern  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Dorchester,  built  of  Ueadinglon  stone.  The  living  of  Dor- 
cheater  iaa  pt;rpelual  curacy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  11  lie  i)e<-u- 
liar  court  of  Dorohealor,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  iOoA 
There  were  in  the  paiidi,  in  1833,  an  endowed  aehool,  with 
40  boys  and  10  gina;  two  other  day-schools,  with  10  boya 
and  25  girls;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  16  boys  and  30 
girls. 

Divuiotii  /vr  EccIrsiaUiru!  und  Legal  /"ur/.'j.tf.s-.— This 
county  is  in  the  liioccsc  of  Oxford,  of  which,  till  lutcly,  it 
constituted  the  whole.  Uy  virtue  of  an  order  m  council,  the 
archdeaconry  of  Ikn  ks  has  been  trdii.slerred  from  the  sec  of 
Salisbury,  piuvuanl  to  the  recunimendation  oi  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners ;  and  it  is  further  proposed  to  add  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  now  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Ail 
these  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  diooeae  of  Oxfbrd  i»  of  late  origin.  AAer  the  diaao- 
lotion  of  the  monaaterieB,  Henry  Vtlf  proposed  to  aatabliah 
eleven  new  bishoprics,  of  which  he  actually  established  six, 
the  embarrassments  consequent  on  his  extravagance  having 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  rcinniiider  of  his  jiro- 
jecU  Of  the  six  bishoptu  s  thus  established,  Oxford  was 
one.  The  H'sU  of  it  was  a',  first  fixe*!  (.v.d.  in  the  mag- 
nificent uUhey  cluiR-h  of  Oseiiey,  from  ■w  hiidi  it  was  bliorliy 
afterward  (a. n.  \04i'i)  removed  to  the  far  inferior  structure 
I  in  which  it  is  now  fixed.  The  diocese  oonsuted  of  the 
I  county  of  Oxford,  and  formed  one  archdeaconry,  that  of  Ox* 
ford,  with  the  exception  of  ten  pan<^Vies  T\bich  are  in  the 
peculiar  iurisdiciion  of  Dorchester  (foimerly  uuder  ])or« 
clieeter  abbey),  and  a  few  other  panahea,  which  are  paoo* 
Kara,  or  odierwiw  exempt.  The  archdeaconry  iaatibdhrided 
into  the  rural  deaneries  of  Aston,  Burcester  or  Bicester, 
Chipping-Norlon,  Cuddesden,  Duddington,  Henley,  Witney, 
and  Woodstock,  and  the  demu  ry  of  tlie  eily  of  Oxford.  The 
number  of  paribhes  in  ihe  diuec&e,  itidudint;  those  of  ex- 
empt jurisihcUiiU,  wa.s  i;uen  by  Browne  Willis  (.\.D.  IT-li;) 
at  one  hundred  and nintiy -live ;  the  number  of  ciiurches  and 
chajvels  was  given  by  the  iaiiie  authority  at  tno  hundred 
and  fifty,  some  of  them  how  ever  in  rums.  The  number  of 
livinga,  inl83l, according  to  tlie  I'arliaiiientury  Returns,  was 
two  hundred  and  eix ;  the  number  of  churcliiea  at  the  aame  . 
period  was  one  hondrcd  and  ninety-iieven,  of  diapela  thirty* 
one.  The  roventie  of  the  biahoprifl,  on  the  aveiago  of  three 
yeara  ending  183t,  waa  returned  at  8106/.  mn,  or  3648^ 
net;  but  it  waa  expected  materially  to  deereaaeL  Tbo 
revenue  of  the  cathedral  church  is  so  united  with  that  of 
C'hriit-Cburch  College  that  it  cannot  In-  separately  staled  ; 
.  the  grois  revenue  at  the  alwve-rociiliDiied  peiio<l  was 
I  25,809/.,  the  net  revenue  1  j/JUJ/..  besnle  houses  for  tlie 
dean  and  canons.  The  e--.tablislinient  of  the  cathedral  com- 
prehendu  the  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and  eight  canons, 
beside  chaplaiuit, clerks,  rhoristcr8, and  ulmsineii.  Thedean 
and  canons  have  no  separate  revenues.  The  archdeaconry 
of  Berkshire,  now  added  to  the  diooe«o,  cootpcehenda  the 
four  rural  deanerieaof  AbmgidpiL Nowbnry, Heading,  and 
WaUiiigford. 

The  oonnfrir  is  in  tba  OaArd  cirenit  Tho  aaaiiaa  and 
qnartar-MWKMia  are  haU  at  Oxford,  where  the  conn^  gaol 
and  hooae  of  ectreetion  atands.  This  prison  can  contain  137 

prisoners,  xt'ith  separate  ,  ;l:  -lis,  or  308  when  more 
prisoners  than  one  sleep  m  a  cliI.  l  lie  uuiiibcr  of  offisnders 
committed  fi  r  (rial  or  bailed  in  the  county,  in  1337,  was 
272,  of  whoni  S'j  were  not  i>rosL'cu!pd.  or  bad  no  true  bill 
found  against  them,  or  were  nc(iuitted  on  theii  n  j  I  :  and 
li3  were  cunvictid,  -J  for  capital  otTencus.  More  than  half 
the  onetuiors  were  charged  with  simple  larceny.  Of  the 
oflendors,  lOl  were  entirely  ignorant,  139  could  read  and 
write  imperibctly,  and  22  could  read  and  write  well :  tbt 
degree  of  instraetion  received  by  the  nat  oonld  not  be  as- 
certained. There  were  6  oflhndera  ttiidor  twelvo  years  of 
ago,  and  S7  mora  under  rixlaeiu  Iheie  ia  no  oonn^lvnatio 
asylum. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Oxfordshire  returned  nine  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  vij.  (wo  for  the  county,  who  were  elected 

at  Oxford  ;  two  fur  Oxford  city. and  two  lor  the  University; 
two  tur  ihe  borough  of  Woodstock,  and  uuo  for  the  borough 
of  Banbury.    By  the  Heform  Act  three  members  wore  to 

bo  returoeil  by  tka  ooimty»  the  nlace  of  elactwacootioaing 
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a.4  bofaro  at  OKfaid;  and  fiw  polliOf-Btatioiit  bttiiigOxfbrd. 
DttddingtOD.  Witmjr,  waA  NolllebM.  belmen  Henley  ind 
Oxibrd.  Woodstock  wu  teduced  to  one  member;  to  tbat 

the  lolal  number  remained  as  beroff . 

Hittorif  and  Antiquitiet. — The  ouiily  was  i>robably 
(livitlw)  l)cl«'c'(.ii  the  two  Celtic  nations.  Ilio  Catyuucl.lrini 
and  tho  Dobuui ;  of  whuiu  ihe  former  bclrl  (he  ea-icrn  .uul 
the  btitir  tin;  wi-stern  parts.  The  Dobuni  wi-ri-  ui  sub- 
ject ion  til  ihcCatM  iichlani,  and  upon  the  approtich  of  tin' 
Rnm  ins,  iMiil.  r  tliL-  ]tropriDtor  Aulus  Plaulius,  readily  sub- 
niiucd  to  him.  In  toe  Roman  division  of  the  island, 
Oxrordsbire  wae  indnded  in  the  pravinee  of  Flawk  Caaeri- 
ensis. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  this  early  jicrwil.  if 
indeed  it  me.y  bo  referred  to  it,  is  tbe  aiiutuler  group  of  Roll- 
rieh  or  Jtowldrich  stones,  efaoatthfeenuka  north-west  from 
Cliippiw>Nortori.  Tlicse  stones  erenesrthc  north-western 
slope  of^tbe  long  range  of  hills  which  skirl  the  county  on 
that  side,  aloii;,-  the  border  of  Glouristf  r-l)iri'  ^ml  Warwick- 
shire. They  i.irm  a  rinp,  not  exacilv  ciicubir,  of  about  one 
li iin.lied  li'et  (iiainelur,  atul  ;ip]n';ir  ti>  l.H't'li  oririiiKiUy 
^ixly  111  r.miibtT;  thcru  aro  now  hu^vcvtr  m.lv  iwciitv -fmir 
that  nr<?  inort'  tbuii  one  foot  above  tliL-  lo-.el  nf  tiic  soil,  ii  .r 
do  ;uiy  l  iso  more  than  five  feet  above  the  ground,  exctpt  one, 
prcciM  iy  at  the  northern  point,  \vhich  exceeds  seven  feot; 
the  thickness  of  this  .ntonc  is  i-onsidcrable,  but  not  tunform;  j 
the  thickne&s  of  lUt-  others  rarely  exceed*  thii  ti  i  n  or  four-  ■ 
teen  inches.  The  v^  hole  appear  to  iure  been  taken  from  a  ' 
neighbouring  quarry  and  pieeed  in  their  present  situation  in  > 
ft  rude  and  unformed  state.  The  eniranoe  to  the  einde 
■ppeers  lo  hafo  been  on  tbe  nortb-eatt;  but  there  are  no 
marks  of  any  surronndinK  trench,  or  any  avenue  of  ap- 
proach; neither  have  any  indications  of  burial  been  di^co- 
verc<l.  .\biiut  two  hundred  and  llfiy  fi  et  nortli-east  of  the 
cirrU',  opposite  the  entrance,  h  n  single  stone,  popularly 
tt-rniid  '  tbo  kiiig-stone,' nine  foot  m  height;  and  on  the 
aru  the  remains  of  anotlior  group,  called  '  (he  Five 
Knights."  The  conjectures  of  intniuaries  as  to  the  orij^in  of 
this  monument  are  very  contradictory,  and  some  of  ihum 
sufficiently  absurd. 

Several  anticnt  British  or  Roman  roads  crossed  this 
county.  Icknield  Street  or  Way  crossed  the  narrow  part  of 
it  just  under  tlie  Chillem  Billal  peiaiag  new  the  town  of 
wathngton  to  the  banks  of  theTbanes  tt  Goring,  between 
Wallingford  and  Reading.  Ahemau  Street  crossed  it  in  the 
wider  part,  passing  through  the  Roman  station  at  Alchcstcr, 
near  Btcesier ;  ami  then  passing;  m  ar  W.-odstuck.  ^Vltnc•y, 
and  BurlbnI.  Anuiber  road  ran  uorlhwaid  fi 
on  the  Thames  to  Akbcsier,  and  from  liunce  into  North- 
amptonshire: and  om-  rtwd  from  lyiiuhmimi  (I^ndon)  ran 
north-west  ward  to  Alehcstor,  viulo  atiit'dur,  crossing  the 
Thames  north  of  Henley,  ran  to  \ValiiiiS{f<Jid.  None 
uf  liio  lunns  or  si  at  ions  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  in  the 
'  Antoiiiue  iunerary,'  were  in  this  county.  At  Alchestcr 
are  tho  remains  of  a  square  camp  or  station,  with  a  ditch 
and  bank,  the  sides  facing  the  four  oaniinal  points.  It  is 
said  (Reynolds,  Iter  Britannianm)  that  many  parts  of  the 
streets  can  be  tneed.  Soma  b»v«  propoeed  (o  fix  here  tbe 
fitation  IsMiemtia.  whieh  othavi  identify  with  Burnt  Walla. 
Bcnr  I^ventiy  [NoBTMAiiprojrsauut];  but  it  seems  more 
likely  to  hare  been  the  Aelia  Cwtra  of  Richard  of  Ciren-  j 

cesler.  Nuniorous  c  iins  and  olhiT  niiti<iuitiis  liavi'  been 
discovered  hero;  Roman  br.<k!.  aro  froijuoiitly  fjuad  m  thn 
fifld-i,  and  foundations  arc  turntd  np  by  the  plough.  The 
noiglibouririg  town  of  Ui'^osut  and  tlie  village  of  Great 
Chcstertesn  bt  ar  in  tlu  ir  names  traces  of  Roman  occupn'.iuii. 
Dorchester  on  the  I'liames  was  probably  the  Dorocina  of 
Richard.  No  other  Roman  town  or  station  has  been  iden- 
tified, but  urns,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  various  places.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman 
CMBp  near  Cbadlington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chip- 

K'  ^-Norton,  and  of  another  near  Kiddington,  between 
ippinfc^Norion  and  Woodctoidt :  tbe  lattw  is  in  exoelltant 
preserration.  though  litfle  nolieed.  IlMnains  of  leuellateO 

Eavemonts  havo  been  dug  up  at  Steeple  Aston,  between 
*edJinglon  and  Woodstock,  at  Great  lew  and  Wigijinton,  t 
I'otwf.  n  Doibiiiif;ton  and  Chipping-Noi ton,  and  at  Slonrs- 
liold,  rto,ir  Woods'ock  :  tbo  lattL-r  %vas  thuiy  lUe  foot  by 
tvii  iity,  and  the  to^soUa;  weio  of  so\on  il.tlerent  coloiira. 
Many  ^oars  nftvr  tbis  discovery,  tbe  aroas  of  several  lar^M- 
aportment-i  with  to.ssidbiteil  pavouionis  were  ficind  on  tiio 

I  Spot,  together  with  a  brick  bypocaust  with  Aumok  and  j 


a  bath  with  lead  pipes  in  the  sides  covered  with  plaster 
painted  zed.  The  Homan  bricks  appeated  fresh  and  sound. 
At  IVilflot.  south  of  Charlbury,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
work  fi>r  making  bricks,  tiles,  and  stucco;  also  a  tumulus 
with  fragments  of  Roman  brioks  and  clement.  Wilcot, 
s ; o n  I 'sfield,  and  Alcbestcr  aie  all  nenr  the  line  of  Afccman 

Si  root. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  tno  Saxon*,  Oxford^lliro 
w  as  tlic  scene  of  conflict  on  diflomit  ocoasions.  Tho  W  oit 
Siixons,  »in<k>r  C\  line,  tbt-ir  socond  knii:,  and  hi"  son  Cfaulin, 
or  (Jeuwlin,  or  (jealwin,  defeated  tbe  Britons  at  IJeranbyrig, 
perhaps  Banbury  (a.i>.  556).  In  the  following  reign  of 
Ceawlin.or  Cealwin  (a  d.  6' I  572),  Bensinglon  and  iByn- 
sham  were  taken  fkom  tho  lintons;  but  the  acquisitions  of 
the  West  Saxons  north  of  the  Thames  appear  never  to  have 
been  permanent.  Cynegils,  and  hisbrotluHorsonCwiehelm, 
joint  kings  ofWessex,  defeated  tba  Britons  at  Baamdune, 
or  Hampton  (aj).  614) ;  and  the  ctrenmstanee  of  the  Britons 
being  parties  to  this  oooltiet,  renders  it  probable  that  the 
countynad  not  yet  been  wrested  from  them.  The  extenstou 
of  llif!  Min  :an  jnw  or  under  Penda  probably  led  to  its  sub- 
jui^ation.  'I'lu-  soo  of  1) orohcstcr  (established  about  633 
ifr  li.'ih)  is;  said  to  liavo  cmnp'rahcndecl  tho  twn  kingdoms  of 
Wuobc'.'^  utiid  Musciii:  It  ts  therefore  probable  (hat  Mcrcia 
by  this  time  comprehended  Oxfordshire,  in  which  case  the 
!-ee  was  appropriately  fixed  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms. In  the  year  752  a  bsltlc  was  fought  at  Burford 
butwcn  Cnlhm!  ofWessex  and  Ethelbald  of  Morcia,  in 
wliii  h  ibc  farmur,  who  had  revolted  against  the  supremacy 
of  Eiholbald.  was  victorious,  and  regained  his  independeiMe. 
Ptobably  also  he  soooeeded  in  uniting  some  paits  of  Cht- 
furdshire  to  Yfymnj  for  in  775  Oifa  took  Beiisington  from 
the  West  Saxons,  after  gaining  a  victory  over  the  king 
Cynewulf.  Wlion  the  Ani;lo-,Sax'in  kLni;dotns  wrre  de- 
stroyed, either  b>  tbo  t;rovvjii^  power  of  Woasox  or  tbo  in- 
va'.i  111  of  tbe  Danes,  ONfordshire  was  incUi  ied  in  that  part 
of  Ml  rci.i  w  b;(  ii  was  Under  the  West  Saxon  orown  ;  but  on 
tl)o  lioatb  of  Kthclred,  eald  irniaii  of  Mcrcia,  Edward  the 
Elder,  the  West  Saxon  king,  took  Oxford  under  his  imme- 
diate government,  leaving  tlie  rest  of  tho  county  (o  Ethel- 
tleda.  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Ethelred.  The  county  sufTered 
much  in  the  struggle  which  Ethelrod  I.  and  Edward  ti» 
Elder  had  to  maintain  against  the  Danes:  it  suffered  again 
when  (he  struggle  was  renewed,  in  the  roigns  of  Ethelred 
1 1,  and  Bdmond  Ironside.  Upon  the  di(naion  of  tbe  king- 
dom between  tbe  latter  and  OanuteUJ}- 1016). Oxfordshire 
appears  to  have  fallen  tot^nuta;  and  about  this  tiine(A.D. 
1015  and  1018)  two  great  cotinoils  or  assemblies  of  Danes 
and  English  were  hold  at  Oxford.  In  the  time  of  tho  Con- 
fessor, Oxfordsbiro  w  as  included  in  (he  earldom  of  Gurlh, 
the  brotherof  Harobi.  (Palt;rave's  His,-  mid  Fro::ri!'<~<  of 
the  English  CuuunMiirrj'l/i,  Pro  /.i  and  Jllu^lfutumi'  ) 

Of  this  troubled  period  iheio  are  several  memoriaU  m 
tho  encampments,  which  may  be  traced  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  There  are  camps  or  other  earthworks  on 
Britwell  Hdl,  near  Wallington;  at  Dyke  HilU,  near  Dor- 
chester; near  Bensington;  near  Woot Ion,  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  'Woodiiock;  at  Knollbury  Bsoks,  between 
Chadlington  and  Saieaden.  in  the  neiehbourbood  of  Chip- 
ping-Norton;  at  Madnarstoo,  or  Msd  Mason,  and  in 
another  place  near  Tadmorton.  between  Banbury  and  Chip- 
piiijj  Xorloii.  Tho  authors  and  dale  of  tliesc  works  cannot 
n;jw  bo  asCi  rtaino'L  'J  be  works  at  Dyke  Hillii  consist  of  a 
double  cntioni  biiU'Ul,  Ihri-o-ijinutcrs  of  a.  mile  long,  tho 
banks  are  sixty  tool  asundor  at  bottom,  and  their  perpendi- 
rubir  hoinbt  is  twenty  foet :  tiio  entrenchment  constitutor 
the  choid  ut'  an  arc  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tbame 
and  the  Isis  or  Thames,  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  Tho  valluia 
of  tba  camp  at  Knollbury  Banks  is  very  sleep,  and  is  com> 
posed  of  rubble-stone  cemented,  and  coated  with  turf.  At 
nongewell,  on  the  Tliames,  below  Wallingford.  is  a  remark- 
able vallum  or  high  ridgcway,  extending  south  by  east 
VMuHf  two  miles  and  »  half  in  the  diieeuon  of  Nnflkdd, 
near  whicib  the  bank  becomaa  double,  with  a  deep  treneh 
between.  It  is  called  Grimes  Dyke,  or  popularly.  Grimes 
Ditch,  or  Devil's  Ditch.  Dr.  Plot  was  told  that  it  behl  on 
its  course  to  ib.f  Tliames  below  Henley,  wboie  it  (  ros^^•d  iho 
river  into  Boik-'buo ;  but  it  cannot  iiowbottared  beyond 
Niilliold  in  tbat  direct. on.  'i'boro  are  sovetui  barfDirs  in 
tho  oo'.iiiu,  ehiell)  uti  the  nortii-wt^leiji  side. 

Tlio  sul'>equent  events  which  occurred  in  the  county 
until  the  War  of  (he  Hoses  were  cbtetly  connected  with 
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Um  town  or  castio  of  Oxford,  uaA  h»vebMn  noticed  tbove. 

In  tli€  reign  of  RL-hard  11.,  Robert  deVere,  earl  of  Oxford, 

was  iltfeatfil  at  Railcjt  Bridge,  near  niitiiptoti.  by  tlio  in- 
surgent iiubles  (a  n.  1317  (.  In  the  War  uf  tlic  Roses,  a 
great  battle  was  foufjht  nuar  l^anbury  <a,i).  l-JO),  bftvvcLTi 
the  northern  in!«Jrj,'('iit-;,  uinier  their  captain,  Robin  of 
Rc'desdalc,  aii'.l  the  ^'orkist  or  royalist  armv.  ujuk-r  Ili-r- 
berf,  carJ  of  I'tnibrnkL'.  Tho  earl  had  quarrelk*d  wiih  hia 
coadjutor,  Ljnl  Slaiford,  by  whom  he  waa  abandoned.  He 
yem  defeated  and  taken,  and  next  tay  beheaded  by  the 
rebels.  No  other  event  of  interMtoccomd  in  dwooonty 
before  the  Reformation. 

Of  this  Anglo-Norman  pcrio«l  there  are  several  memo- 
rials in  th*  ruin»  of  cwtlw  and  rvligious  ediflooa,  but  none 
«f  them  of  grnt  extent  Of  Oxlbrd  and  Banbviy  otatiM 
tkefe are  scarcely  any  traces:  Dorekester  Castle  baa  entirely 
disappeared.  Of  Bampton  Castle  there  are  some  remains, 
now  CTMivcrtcil  into  a  farin-lioiiisc :  tliis  caitk-  \va!^  probaljly 
of  the  date  of  Edward  II.  or  111.,  but  the  intoriur  lia-s  some 
ornaments  of  later  date,  especially  a  rfprr^'nt  at  ion  of  the 
Red  and  White  Roses  united.  Broughton  t"-ustle,  near  Ban- 
bury, 13  surrounded  by  a  hroad  and  deep  inoat,  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  two  archtis.  An  aiUient  lower  forms  the  en- 
tranc-i!  to  tlie  ruvirt,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  anticnt 
edifice  are  standing,  to  which  some  additions  of  a  later  date 
have  bean  made.  llMm  are  ca.stcllatcd  or  other  antietil 
mansions  at  rii->tleton,  near  Chipping-Norton ;  the  Uigb 
Lodre,  near  Woodstock ;  at  Astall.or  Astball,  near  Witney ; 
in  Holton  Park  (the  old  mansion),  between  Stokenchurch 
and  Ozlted;  and  at  Stanton  HtTOOBit^  near  Bampion, 
wliere  ia  a  kiteben  rcaembliiig  the  abbot's  fciteben  at  Glas- 
tonbury. 

There  are  some  frsgments  of  ^linster  T»vel  Ilonsc,  near 
"Witney.  The  chief  part  of  the  mansion  was  pulled  down 
nearly  u  century  ai^o  ;  but  the  current  sl<)ry  of  the  body  of 
liOid  Lovel  (one  of  the  >.npporttrs  of  I'erkui  Warh<.'<  k,  bup- 
|iosed  to  have  bt'en  killetl  in  the  battle  of  Nloke  by  Newark, 
A-D.  I  l-^D  [NiiTTiNfiHAMsniKE]  haviiij;  been  found  in  u 
vault,  IS  w.tlioul  .solul  fouudaliun. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  building.--  nru  the  churches  of  Ox- 
ford (the  cathedral  c&pecially),  Burford,  Henley,  Dorchester, 
and  Witney,  mentioned  above.  Itlley  Church  is  principally 
Norman,  with  an  addition  to  the  chann'l  of  early  English 
eharaeler,  and  aome  inserted  windows  of  decorated  and 
perMndienlar  dalA.  The  Norman  portion  is  remarkably 
wall  exeeoted:  it  hat  a  (leiiied  chaneel,  three  fine  door- 
ways, and  a  bandsomo  west  end.  The  ehtttches  of  Han- 
borouph,  Swinbrook,  and  GreatTew,  andWhitcford  Chapel 
near  BurfiKd,  huvo  eaily  Nomian  portions.  Tho  more 
aniient  buildinf;s  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  have  been 
notice<l.  Of  roonastii:  remains  there  are  but  few,  and  those 
not  slrikini».  Of  Oseney  Abbev,  once  so  magnificent,  and 
of  GodisUiw  Nunnery,  near  Oxford,  the  ruins  are  smali : 
those  of  Godtstow  cotisisi  of  ranges  of  wall  on  the  iiorih, 
soul  li.  and  east  bides  of  an  extensive  area,  atid  a  »uiail  build- 
iug  at  one  angle.  Godstow  has  some  historical  interest, 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  Rosjiinond, 
daui;hter  of  Lord  Cliflbrd, the  'fair  R<>samond '  of  Henry  II., 
and  the  pkice  of  her  interment.  Hie  story  of  her  being 

C'aoned  oy  the  jealous  Bteanor,  Henry's  queen,  is  a  popu- 
fletloiu  Henry  i^edRoaamend  during  tbe  continuance 
of  their  auMMU  m&  hooM,  or,  as  it  wia  anlisntly  lerme<l. 
* «  bower,'  whieh  ho  had  at  Weodstoek.  It  seeua  however 
ib«t  tbeir  tntereoune  was  broken  off  on  Henri's  marriage, 
uiul  liusamond  rctirc<l  to  Godstow,  where  she  lived  in  peni- 
tenrc  and  seclusion  till  her  death.  She  was  buried  at  first 
btfore  llif  liii^ii  altar;  but  her  remains  were  afterwards 
removed  out  uf  thu  i  hun  h  into  the  chapter- house,  which 
i-s  probably  the  building  at  the  angle  uf  ihe  enchisurc  yet 
standing.  At  the  Reformation  her  bones  were  taken  up 
and  tho  tomb  destroyed.  Leiand,  who  men  lions  this  fact, 
•at s  that  her  bones  were  closed  in  leather,  and  out^iidu  that 
wfth  lesul;  and  that  when  thcMi  were  opened, '  a  sweet 
amell  eame  out.'  Of  an  antieut  hospital  at  Banbury  there 
are  aomn  remains,  now  converted  into  a  born:  part  of  the 

Iriory  of  Cof  gss,  near  Welney,  is  now  converted  into  a  farm- 
ousa:  of  Enihaa  Abbey  and  Goring  Nunnery  there  are 
some  slight  ramainaf  and  the  ftagoMata  of  Thame  Abbey» 
which  are  oonsiderable,  are  connected  with  the  modern 
man>ion  erecte*!  on  their  site.  Part  uf  the  shell  ef  a  small 
alien  priory  at  Minster  Lovcl  is  yet  standing. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Cliarle*  I.  tins  county  was  the  •ir.en.'  (  f 
■ev^al  »evero  contests.    O.xford  was  svilcd  by  bir  John 
P.  C«  No.  lOdS. 


Byron,  a  mynlist,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest :  he  bow- 
ever  was  driven  from  it  by  Lord  Say,  then  lieutenant  of  tho 
county;  but  the  kinj;  rcciivpre<l  it  afier  the  battle  of  Kdge- 
hill,  A.D.  1642.  lie  aUu  luuk  liaaburv  uud  Bruughioa 
castles,  the  former  with  a  strong  garrison.  At  Oxford,  Charles 
a<»sembled  those  members  of  the  two  house.<<  who  adhered 
to  hiin,  and  formed  them  nito  a  parliament  of  Ids  (jwn, 
which  met  in  the  great  hall  of  Christ-Church  College. 
Hero  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament  waited  on  the 
kint;  (a.d.  \  fiA3)  with  projiosals  of  peace,  but  these  uegotia* 
tioiis  wi-ie  %'jon  broken  off.  In  the  same  yearn  severe  akir* 
mish  took  place  at  Caversham  Bridge  between  a  body  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  then  besieging  Reading,  and  a  body  of 
the  king's  troms,  under  Prince  Rupert  and  General  Ruthveig 
who  attempted  to  relieve  the  town ;  and  about  two  monihe 
afier  occurred  the  skirmii^h  of  Chalgrove  Field,  near  Wat- 
lington.  Prince  Rupert  had  beaten  up  the  quarters  of  tho 
parliamentary  ami)  near  'riiaiue.  and  was  returning  to 
Oxford  with  many  prisoners,  wlieii  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  parliamentai laiis,  whom  he  rejuilMKi.  It  was  in  this 
skinn.-h  that.  Hampden  was  luorially  wounded:  he  died 
at  Thama  three  weeks  after.  In  the suinnierof  1644,  Waller 
and  the  parliarocniaiy  armies  of  E^«t•x  besieged  Oxford, 
but  retired  from  tho  city  on  learning  that  the  king  had 
lefl  it.  An  undecisive  skirmish  was  tbugbt  soon  after  at 
Crnprcdy,  near  Banbury,  between  the  king's  M^y  and  that 
of  Walter.  Banbury  Gsstle  was  subsequently  besieged  bj 
a  body  of  parliamentarians  under  Colonel  Ficniius,  but  the 
siece  waa  raised  on  the  apimaeh  of  »  rovaliat  detacbmeot 
under  the  earl  of  Northamplon.  In  Ann],  U4it  GrsmveU 
beat  a  body  of  royalist  cavalry  at  Islip  Bridge,  between 
Oxford  and  Bicester,  and  obliged  Colonel  Winoebank.  who 
occuine*!  Rli  ckin^dun  Tlouse  w  ilha  garrison  of  two  hundred 
men,  to  surrender.  Oxioid  was  soon  after  besieged  by 
Fairfax  ;  but  the  siege  w  as  raisi'd,  in  eonsenueiicu  of  the 
kin^'ii  ultaek  upon  Leici-ster ;  and  the  kiug,  after  his  defeat 
at  Na.'>eby,  found  shelter  in  th  s  city  all  the  winter.  In  IG46 
the  parliamentarians  look  Woodstock  manor-house  and  Ban- 
bury Castle  by  capitulation ;  and  the  garrison  of  Ox  ford,  w  h  ich 
was  again  besiegetl  by  Fairfax,  surrendered  bv  order  of  the 
king,  who  had  given  himself  up  into  the  bands  of  his 
enemies.  No  political  event  of  interest  has  oocurred  since, 
except  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Oxlbrd  by  araiginMit 
of  dragoons  in  the  rebellion  of  1715. 

( liemti«Ktf  England md  :  Dankin's  (k^c^iMni 
Phillips  and  Conyheare^  OnUmet  uf  the  Geology  qfEa^- 
land  and  ffale* ;  Frieslley's  Bistort/  of  Navigable  Riven 
and  Canals;  Rickman's  Gothic  Arehilecture ;  Palgrave's 
Rise  and  Progrest  qf  t/u  Ertgtith  Commontcealth  ;  Rey- 
nolda'a  lUr  BriUmiianm  f  /ttrftavrntary  Papen*} 

Statistics. 

/%;m/a/ ion.— Oxfordshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultttialooootVt 
it  being  tbedeventh  in  the  list  of  agrieuhural  conntiSB.  Of 
39,023  male  inhabitants  twenty  yean  of  age  and  upwards, 
19,600  ar«  engaged  in  agricultural  pursttitSt  while  only  711 

arv  employed  in  manufiuilnres  or  in  making  manufacturing 
machinery.  Of  these  latter,  200  nten  were  employt'd,  in 
1^:31,  at  Witni'V,  m  luakin^  blankets  ;  fiOat  Hailey,  and  1  I 
at  Crawley.  In  Ranbiiry  and  ilsviciuily,  12j  men  were  em- 
ployed in  plu>h  anil  girth  making,  and  40  at  West  Shefford, 
Bourltiu,  and  Waidin^ton.  There  were  some  few  wcaversat 
Bloxham,  Adderbur\,  and  elsewhere.  Glove-makmc  k'^^'* 
employment  toboiuuol  ihu  population  in  ilw  vicinity  k>f  Wuod- 
stuck.  Many  females  are  occupied  in  this  work ;  and  about 
!>7  men  are  noticed  as  being  thus  employed.  Horse-cloth' 
ing  b  made  at  Chipping-Norlon,  and  a  small  number  of 
men  are  employed  in  some  few  other  manu&cturaa> 

The  popniatHm  of  Oxlbniibira,  at  each  of  the  tbm  follow- 
ing periods,  wait— 


1801 
Mil 

im 

1831 


«3,786 
M,13S 
88,817 

76,387 


Ftaubsk 
88.894 
88,8*9 
«8,1S4 

75.76'J 


Tnlal. 
]t»,888 
119,191 
1S6.971 


•  • 

8*73 
14'91 

10'77 


showing  an  increase  between  the  first  sod  last  periods  of 
4S,3S6,  or  abotit  38|  par  cent;  en  the  wbdo  population, 
being  1 8^  per  eont  betowthe  whole  rate  of  incresee  thioiigb- 

out  Kncland. 

Tiie  following  table  exhibits  a  summaiy  cf  thapopuiawoi^ 

ice,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  to  1831* 
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Ufiln- 

Punilie* 
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Bampton 

• 

2,903 

3,124 

41 

110 

1 ,48i 

Banbury  . 

• 

2,314 

2,505 

17 

96 

865 

Binfleld  . 

• 

1,709 

1,881 

9 

48 

620 

Bloxham  . 

• 

• 

1,87.) 

1  ,983 

3 

49 

1 , 160 

Bullington 

2,4a3 

2,747 

11 

86 

1 ,485 

ChudlingtoQ 

2,984 

3, 194 

12 

62 

I  0:1 1 

DorebMtM' 

■ 

599 

704 

1 

16 

'454 

Bwetnie  • 

• 

• 

1,174 

1,345 

3 

14 

832 

LanclMB 

* 

781 

841 

1 1 

7 

583 

Lewknw. 

• 

957 

1,050 

6 

2fi 

683 

Pirton  . 

• 

631 

325 

5 

12 

247 

Plottgbley 

• 

• 

2,760 

3,968 

1 

46 

1,916 

Thame  . 

• 

918 

999 

4 

26 

561 

Wootton  . 

• 

S.S4S 

3.860 

15 

93 

2,394 

Oxford  (City) 

3,42*5 

3,D0l 

,)1 

111 

5N 

Oxford  (Liberty) 

• 

263 

33-' 

27 

3a 

Totals 

* 

29,334 

31,770 

197 

849 

15,304 

OOODPATIONS. 


Fanilin 
diuiAy 
•m|4o]r«d 
in  initle, 
maoulac- 

■oil  ban- 
dicraft. 


1,106 
1,048 
532 
517 
603 
7C2 
144 
288 
139 
245 
48 
791 
296 
930 
1 ,8-4:? 


AU  olhpr 

oot  eom- 
priwil  iu 
t)i«  t«  o 

dum. 


533 
592 
729 
■'ill 
739 
501 
106 
225 
119 
128 
30 
261 
142 
536 
2,000 
40 


7,012 


I'BRSONS. 


Total  (if 

w  *1 
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It  "in 

o,79S 

5  ftJJ 

11    1  1  (1 
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o.oW/ 

0    AU  1 
i,V\}\ 

4  ^  340 

0   0  1  A 

1  41  Oft? 

J,  187 

7 ,  "JO 

\  A  Q7lt 
i4.!l/0 

<J.89/ 
822 

1  ^639 

1.618 

3,257 

3,212 

3.013 

6,225 

1,55S 

2,087 

1.990 

4,077 

1,049 

2,547 

2,649 

5,09fi 

1,261 

1 ,623 

1,696 

3,319 

7,031 

7,019 

14,0:0 

3,674 

2,32K 

■t,7.'34 

1,137 

8,965 

12 

i;,vo7 

4,561 

10.551 

lO.OUti 

20,649 

5,791 

712 

825 

1,537 

386 

7«,387 

75.769 

1 5-2,1 5G 

r?'>,023 

County  Experuei,  Crime,  &-c. — ^The  sumi  MtlMlided  for 
the  relief  of  tne  poor,  at  the  four  datet  of— 

£.  d. 
1801  were  88,689,  being  16   2  fivcMdl  inhlbitnt. 
1811    .  .  143,108      „    24    0  „ 
1821   .  .  llS^64fi      w    IG  10  „ 
1831   .  .  120.043     „    17   I  „ 

The  (nm  expended  for  the  tame  purpoee  for  the  year 
•oding  Much.  1838,  was  64.3 14^;  And  ai»iimiiig  that 
lln  {wpulttion  iMd  increasod  tnm  1881  to  1888  In  the 
■tme  rate  olfNgiattion  w  inilia  tan  jrws  pfwadtaw  1881, 
the  abvfo  fiim  gi«et  in  avrngs  of  about  1$.  lid  nr  aMii 
iababitant.  These  «rar«fM  af0  abova  iboae  fat  tfa*  vbole  of 
England  and  Wales, 

The  sum  raited  in  thii  county  for  poor-rati?,  counfy- 
ratc,  uiul  uthcr  local  purposes,  in  tho  year  endiug  25th  March, 
WW  i.'>^,r>.)(>/.,  und  wns  levied  Upon  tbaiariowdioorip- 
tloHi  of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land         .        .       £138.375  9«. 

Pwelling-bonscs  .  26.964  0 

Milli,  iketorieg.  Sec.      .  1,462  5 

Manocial  [troaUi,  navigatioii,  &e.   1.848  9 

Total  £128,858  S 

Thp  nmoutit  expended  was— 

I'or  thu  ri'hcf  <jf  tliu  poor       .  .    jCl3U,607  7*. 

In  suit.s  of  removal  of  paapen,  be.  4,278  10 
For  other  puqioses  ,        .       23,693  19 


Total  money  expended       £  \  59,584  16 

Tn  flw  Setnmt  made  vp  ibt  aubacquont  vear<<,  t>ic 
deKriptions  of  property  assessed  jure  not  speciflcil.  In  ihe 
yean  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1839,  there  were  rniscil 
150,33.'>/  n*.,  129.482/.  5»..  Oj.jtT^  luc,  (not  stated  fur 
1837),  and  7»,7AtL  respectively  and  the  expenditufe  of 
each  year  was  as  follows  :~- 


In  Hit*  of  law,  niDOTal  I 
<>f  |Miap«n.  Ur.     .  I 
IMymenU  towaidi  Uwl 

F«  aU  otltat  putpaM  ' 


wuH  21  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  roiirl  under  their  charge 
was  312.  The  annual  income  ansini^'  from  tolls  and  parish 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  m  1H3G  was  24,784/.  4*. 
and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  saiae  year  was  as  fol 


Manual  lahonr 

Team  labour  and  carnage  of  f*^t«M4yl^ 
Materials  for  surface  rcpaln  . 
Land  purchased          .       *  * 
Damages  dene  in  eblainhig  mttefialfl 
TradesBUMi'a  bilb 

Sakriea  of  tieasuror,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charffes        .  . 
Interest  of  debt  ... 
Improvements      .  ,  , 

l>«'bts  paid  off       .  ,  , 

Incidont.il  expenses  .  , 

Estimated  valuo  of  statute  dutj  per- 


£. 

«■ 

d. 

M3^2 

9 

9 

<S8 

8 

• 

2;ii4 

1 

• 

33 

0 

0 

308 

12 

0 

1,()(»6 

17 

0 

1,123 

0 

0 

1,293 

3 

0 

5,230 

16 

0 

1.576 

5 

0 

773 

8 

0 

»8 

6 

• 

181  18 

• 

1334. 

im 

1636. 

1837. 

1838. 

£ 

ji 

£ 

106,640 

77.M2 

M.3I4 

4,411 

i.m 

I.M4 

1,103 

M,ai 

8,482 

9,145 

nut  KircQ 

7.V>6 

11,096 

7.167 

4.7» 

7. ©56 

«B.4I7 

M.4» 

The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  cxpende*!  in  l^ns,  ;is 
Compare<l  with  that  e\petnh-d  in  1S34,  was  therefore 
69,010/.  lit.,  nr  ahiiut  46  per  leiit. ;  and  th<.'  .imn  expended 
Jbr  tho  relief  of  the  poor  in  1 H3S  was  less  than  that  in  1834 
by  36,301/,,  or  about  464  p^*"  «nt- 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  OxfonUhireb  as 
Mwrtainad  In  1838,  ttnder  iba  Aeia  8  and  4  Wnt.  IYh  «> 


Tatal  espeDditnra      £24,825  IS  d 

The  county  expenditure  in  18:^4,  exclusive  of  that  for  Um 
nlief  of  the  poor,  was  8775/.,  disbursed  as  follows:— 


Bridges,  building,  repairs,  be, 

( I  iiu  1  houses  of  correction, flte,,and  main* 

taining  prisoners,  &e.  , 
Sbira-bails  and  oourtaof jnitiee,  buOdinir, 

tapauing,  fco.  • 

PkOMMJttUdlM 

Clerk  of  the  pearo 

ConTeysnce  of  priijoners  before  trial 

Conveyur.re  of  transports 

Vagraius,  aD^cebendmg  and  ooDveying 

Consubles,  l^gh  and  apesial  . 

Coroner  »         .  . 


£.  t. 

d. 

938  15 

0 

:^M1  ft 

0 

20  15 

0 

1,804  19 

0 

cm  I 

0 

491  ) 

0 

128  2 

0 

191  2 

0 

1,006  13 

0 

177  12 

0 

2S»  1» 

e 

Tetal  MtpaBditiiru       £8,778  0  • 

The  niim1>er  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
tht!  three  septennial  [n  riods  ending' with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  740,  542,  and  142j  rcspKctively,  making  art 
average  of  iOG  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  134  in  tbe 
.second  period,  and  of  203  in  the  third  period.  Tbe  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  jean 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  coaUwen 
l^d  out  of  the  county  lalea,  vere  87,  60,  and  95  rame- 
tively.  Among  the  penoDi  ehaiged  with  olRnieaa  than 
were  committed  foi^ 


Felonies 


U9I. 
60 
8i 


60 
10 


89 
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Hm  total  nuBbar'ttf  comi^ttolt  in  Munli  of  <lm  mum 
jwun  «M  Itif  lai,  ami  IMiMfMihrely. 

1831.  1K& 

'rh«  number  fonvictcil  was    *       *   117  67  71 

The  number  acquitted  wu   .      ,    36  14  89 

Diicbwged  by  pwwlainaiiim  •      •    15  SO  94 

There  were  286  persona  chnrgo<l  with  crimes  at  tlie 
utile*  and  sessions  m  Oxfordshire  in  1H:38.  Of  thi>»e 
25  wort;  clmrgeil  with  offences  against  ihi-  person,  15  of 
which  were  eunumin  u.ssuults;  li)  weru  churged  wUh  of- 
fences ogainst  {)n))iorty  oonnnitted  with  \ialence;  222  with 
offences  against  pruperty  comniittod  without  violence;  3  for 
malicious  offences  against  mopcrtjr;  3  for  forging  and  ut- 
toring  counterfeit  coia)  ftaa  14  iiiir  wioua  misafmeanors. 

Oftba  wliole  aambw commiltad,  198  were  oouvietL'J, 
vw*  toquittad.  4  wm  aot  awiawtaj,  and  no  bill  m*  found 
against  sa.  or  thoieeoDnatodit  van  Mntaniai  to  tniM- 
portatkw  Sat  lUW  and  47  for  Ttriou  otbar  poriodi;  S 
wore  tentenflod  to  impruonmont  fbr  two  ymn  or  abovo  one 
year ;  24  fur  one  year  or  above  six  months ;  and  117  for 
nionihs  or  under;  5  were  fined.  Of  thu  whole  numLui  uf 
offender*,  -lyi  wtre  males  uiul  :m  feniaU's;  9b  cuuld  neither 
rem!  nor  wriie  ;  Mn  could  ri^ad  and  write  imperfitetly ;  32 
could  ii'ikd  and  wniL' well  ;  the  digrcu  of  jintcWtion  Of  IhO 
rouiuuiin-;  \  H  coutd  not  be  aicerlatned. 

Thu  nmnbur  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  3263.  Of  these,  3705  were  free- 
Iiolders,  131  leaseholders,  300  eopyltoldero,  and  1117  occu- 
pjiog  toiunts :  being  1  in  89  of  toe  wbolo  population,  and 
1  in  7  of  the  male  populatioa  Ivou^  jma  or  age  aod  up- 
varik  aa  token  ia  laai. 

OibrdddM  eontaiiu  fve  aavings*  banks  •  the  nam- 
bar  of  dopositorK  and  amottnt  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
of  November,  in  oaeh  of  tbo  fbUowmg  ye«rs,  \k«sie 
under 


Asi«aM«fil«|MH* 


Mi 


<y$14 


The  various  sums  placed  in  tho  savings' 
1937,  and        were  diiuibuted  ae  under « — 


in  1836, 


1137. 


USB. 


WstSlSiljllBfjrai) 

100 

V  130 

Aw(«  aw 


3.576 

•JM 
l:» 
19 


DrpmiU. 

:u.ia6 

20K<3 
4X1 


I.7W* 

aij 

VSi 
16 


titor*. 
4.163 

HI 
16 


-£27.530 


c.'MS    lai^ie    r.w5   mteo  7,35:* 

^nturad'on.—Tbe  fuUowinsr  sumuiary  is  talien  from  the 
Piii  iiamentaqr  Retwas  on  Bdneation  made  in  the  eeaaion 

of  isJj  : — 


Infant  schools  . 
Number  of  ebUdten  at  aqcb  achoola] 
ages  from  S  to  7  years 

Mules  ,  9 
Femaiea  •  • 
Dtai 


66 


Daily  schools         .         .         .  filQ 
^nmbor  of  cbildioa  »t  such  wboola; 
agaa  finn  4  to  14  yoaiti— 


578 


Fonalaa 

Sonnotapaattod  « 

School* 

Total  of  ehildieu  uuder  daily  in- 
struction .  .  , 
Simday-s<ho<jls      .  .  • 
Nuinbt^r  of  children  at  sueh  1 
ages  from  4  to  1 5  years  :— 
Males  « 
Fonialea 


353 
374 
8M 


1,381 


994 


14,558 


ljik94» 


.  6,806 
7,161 

%m 

  16,738 

Assumiu^  that  (ho  p|iu1ation  between  the  ages  ef  J  uiid 
15  yearh  tri^  ii^i^ruasoa  in  tho  same  pro;wrlion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  population 

*  ta  tto  9U9  tiMjn  pittMlltl  99iat]totoa 


jfeott  pvaoadtog  tbat  tine^  tbe  approxinwte  nnmber  of 
children  liat«a«l  the  aeea  of  9  and  16  years  thus  found 
residing  in  Oxfbritsbire,  in  1633,  was  about  51,733. 

Twenty-three  Sim(lny-srhoQls  arc  returned  from  places 
whero  no  other  sehoil  exiots,  and  tlio  children,  763  in 
number,  who  are  iimtructcd  therein  canimt  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  Bchool;  at  all  other  places  8uuday- 
scliool  ehildren  have  opportunity  (jf  resorting  to  other 
scluhils  also,  but  m  what  number  or  in  what  proportion 
duplicate  entry  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain. 
Fifty-five  school:',  containing  3347  children,  which  are 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  ore  reUirned  flrou  varioiii 
places,  and  duplicate  ODtrv  ia  tberelbre  bnowo  to  ba«o 
been  thus  far  created.  Making  allowaiwo  far  thia  un- 
ceHainty  thenfore,  wo  niajr  po^iapa  frirlj  aatinnBto  tbat 
litUo  more  tbnn  one^mlf  of  ibo  ebiUcon  betwaon  tbn 
ages  of  9  and  16  yoatt  om  nndar  iuatiuction  in  thia 
county. 

Mmtttnatue  «^  Scfiooh. 


latntMMMila 
llsUy  Seliaol. 
9«B«iyaeiMK>li 


Totd. 


tuft. 


Urv. 


1 


1,5»5 


6       3lil  U 
'1  1  3.5.1*  m 
S53  14,459  — 


7.7M! 


llie  hohu  <is  established  1^  DitaantoM,  ■■MfliifliH  in  tbe 

above  biatement,  are— 

Sdioiart. 

Infant-schools        .         •  1,  containioj;  76 

Daily-iicbools  ,  •  '11  ,  5C1 
Sandajr-scboolt      .         .  67        •  4,826 

Tho  iohoob  eatabHebed  linoe  1818  are— 

Inlbnt  and  other  daily  schoob  264,  containing  8*360 
Sunday-schools  .  .  166  .  11,485 
Thirty-nine  hoarding-schoohi  are  includt!>l  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  abovo.  No  school  in  thui  county  ap 
pears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Esta* 
blisbed  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination* 
such  exelusion  being  disehumed  in  almost  every  iiistauoe^ 
especially  in  ioboola  ealablisbed  by  DisMntere,  wilk  wbont 
are  here  indndod  WeaUjwD  Hotboditta  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Lcnding-librariea  of  booka  are  attaebed  to  96  aohoob  in 

this  county. 
OXi»ECKERS.  [Buphaoa;  Outiiomvx.] 
OXUS  is  the  antient  name  of  the  nver  Amoo  or  Jilion. 
This  river  rises  in  the  mountnina  whi.  h  form  the  norihcrn 
boundarj'  of  India.  »nd  (iu«  s  into  ilie  Sea  of  Aral.  Accord- 
ing to  most  of  the  iiiiiieiu  writers,  it  Unwed  direct  into  the 
Caspian;  and  tin*  siatcinent  is  said  to  be  eenlirtiie<l  by  the 
existence  of  its  former  channel.  Herodotus  speaks  of  thia 
river  under  the  nanieof  Araxes  (i.  201,  202,  205;  iv.  11,40); 
though  it  must  be  remarked  tbat  niany  commonintors  sup- 
pose that  tbe  Araxes  of  Herodotna  ii  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Armenia ;  while  others  suppose  tbat  it  ia  either  the 
Volt^a  or  the  Jaxartes.  It  appears  almoit  eertain  however 
that  this  Araxea  ebould  be  looked  for  Co  tho  oaat  of  tbo 
Caspian,  though  it  woQid  bo  dilBeult  to  dotonnine  whether 
it  should  be  regarded  aa  the  Htmo  as  the  Oxus  or  the 
Jaxartes.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with 
tho  Araxes  of  Armenia.  »iin'e  he  says  that  it  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Matieni  (i.  'Jiri)  and  flow*  towaids  the  cast 
(iv.  401.  Acforduij,'  to  his  aicnunl  there  were  many  iflaiids 
in  it,  h<jme  a>i  lar^e  eis  Leslio^i,  and  it  emptied  itiielf  by  forty 
mouths,  wluch  were  all  lorit  in  marches,  With  the  exception 
of  une,  which  lluwed  into  the  C'li-j-iaii  (t.  '2(fi).  Strabo  says 
that  the  Dsns  r<isu  111  the  Indian  iiuiuiilains  and  llowed  into 
the  Caspian  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  519):  which  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Mela  (iii.  i)  and  Ptolemy.  PUiiy  (vi.  1 8)  icakea 
it  rise  in  a  lake  called  Oxus ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  tbat^ 
with  his  usual  carelessness  in  matters  relating  togeographj* 
he  oonfouitded  its  souree  with  its  torminatioo* 

Tbo  (hiua  ia  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  ami  neeitoa  mutf 
alllnanl^  of  wbieh  the  moat  important  nntianed  by  the 
antlontt  waa  the  Oobaa.  whieb,  aoeordtog  to  most  aoeounta, 
flowed  into  the  Oxus  near  its  mouth ;  though,  according  to 
some,  it  llowed  into  the  Caspian  by  a  separate  channel. 
(Strabo,  xi.  509,  518.)  There  is  luiwever  considerable  difll- 
cultf  in  the  statements  of  the  sntjent  whtera  on  this  sub- 
Jwli  ftnb99tolw  timtitciMinthtiuMmounuiiuian 
'  -  Pa 
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the  Oxus  (xi.  509) ;  which  must  be  a  inisUke,  unless,  as  is 
probnWy  the  case,  tho  Oxus  and  Iho  Ochua  arc  to  be  ro- 
gardwl  as  ihe  samo  river. 

Tbe  Oim  bss  exorcised  ma  important  ioflunice  upon  the 
Initory  nd  civilization  of  Atii.  It  bm  in  dnost  all  ages 
flmned  bcModuy  betwcMi  thi  mat  nunMuvliiM  of 
wutli-weatem  AaHi  WM  the  wandennghocdeB  of  Seytbift  and 
Tartar)'.  Tliv  conquents  of  Cyrus  were  terrainated  by  iU 
banks,  ami  tlnjse  of  iho  Mac«jdoniBns  were  few  and  uniin- 
portiiut  btyond  it.  The  0.\U5  ;iii[H;u!i  to  have  formed  one  of 
thi'  I  arlii-it  phanncls  lor  iho  KPiivfyaticc  of  the  produce  of 
linUu  to  the  svfv!L-rii  couritrii'-  ol"  Asia.  Sliab.i  iiiCuruis  ii-' 
(xi ,  \>.  iO't),  on  tlic  aullioriiy  ot  A risitobulus,  that  good*  wtre 
oonvejed  fniin  India  tiii\rn  ilio  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and 
weretbetice  carried  by  tlie  river  Cyrus  into  Albania  and  the 
flountrics  bordering  on  the  Euxino.  This  acrouiit  i.s  also 
conflrmcd  by  the  statement  of  Varro  (quoted  by  Plin.,  vi. 
19),  who  informs  us  that  Pompey  Iwumed,  in  the  war  with 
MithridatBS,  that  Indian  goads  vera  carried  by  the  Oxiu 
intn  tbe  Cbsinaa.  and  tbence  thnnigh  tbe  Cupian  to  the 
river  Cyrus,  from  which  river  they  were  conveyed  by  a 
journey  of  five  davs  to  the  river  Phnsis  in  I'oiitus. 

Till'  breadth  ol  the  (>\u-.  iinnu'diaUdy  to  iho  ntirtli  of 
Balkli  ijj  MJU  )arils.  and  lis  depth  'J(i  ( Rurnon's  'J'rai  r!.\ 
into  Bokhara,  \o\ .  i.,  \i.  '^4'*) ;  hm  sunih  I'l"  Hokli.ir.i  the  iisc-r 
IS  only  650  yards  wide,  luii  (luiu  iii  to  i'H  luul  deep.  (Buiuea, 
Vol  u  .  p.  J.) 

OX\  GEN,  an  elementary  body,  the  properties  of  which 
are  best  known  and  most  remarkable  in  its  elastic  or  aeriform 
state,  in  which  it  i^  termed  Oxyifen  gat.  l*he  most  im- 
portant discovery  of  thissubstance  was  madebjr  Dr.  Priestley 
on  the  lit  of  August,  1774,  and  of  bis  numerous  contribu- 
tions  tn  ehemiGaT  sdenee,  this  is  at  once  tbe  moat  splendid 
and  die  nott  solid,  and  batreDdered  hiajiaine  imperisliable. 

Dr.  Priestley  bu  staled,  vilb  bis  usual  candour,  that  tb^ 
discovery  was  also  made,  quite  independently,  though  later, 
by  Scheele,  and  he  has  refuted  the  unjust  claim  of  La- 
voisier to  be  also  one  of  iho  discoNorcrs  of  this  clcmcr.l. 
To  this  >ras  Dr.  Plli'^ll(■y  ijavc  the  ivliiuu  oi  dej  hinnigtimtfd 
(iir,  Scheele  called  it  nil/  i/rrti/  tjir.  and  Condorrel  nta/  itir. 
Lavoisier  jiave  it  llio  name  of  OA  y;:t'ii,  from  the  Greek  words 
hli't,  a  id,  and  the  root  71  e.  to  i'f/ii'Ta/*,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  as  tbe  sole  caus«  of  acidity ;  this  ap)H!llatiou  it 
still  retains,  although  it  is  now  well  known  fhat  there  are 
acid«  which  do  not  contain  it  and  alkalis  which  do. 

Dr.  Prientky  firitt  procured  this  gaseous  body  by  beating 
tbe  binoxide  of  mercury,  then  callcil  tmrcuriiu  praeipUo' 
tet  pet  te,  in  an  air-jar,  over  mercury,  by  means  of  aleiis, 
and  be  afterwards  obtained  it  firam  other  eubstsnoeiL 

It  is  now  prepared  in  ^^arious  ways,  aeeording  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  ajiplied.  Tlu-e  ways  we 
shall  briefly  state  and  explain,  and  also  describe  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pas  from  tu  bimoide  of  mercury,  fliit  used 
bv  Dr.  Priestley. 

When  mercury'  is  heatc<l,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  atnuwplwric  air,  it  is  found  that  tho  volume  of  the  air  is 
diinini>lied,  and  the  wei:;lii  of  ihe  iiieroury  iucreajied,  and 
that  It  b«cume!«  during  tlie  operation  a  red  crystalline  body, 
which  is  tbe  binoxide  of  mercury,  formed  by  tbe  metal  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

When  this  substance  is  subjected  in  a  retort  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  required  for  ita  formation,  tbe  afluiity 
between  tbe  metal  and  the  oxygen  ia  overcome;  tbe  Ibrmer 
returns  to  itametallta  state,  and  the  latter  to  iu  gaseous 
form ;  and  ifadded  to  the  resldnal  atmospheric  air,  its  vol  unie 
is  restored. 

If  it  be  quite  pure,  aud  the  operation  be  accurately  per- 
formed, 21li  grains  (1  equivalent)  of  binoxide  of  mercury 
should  bo  separated  by  tlie  agency  of  heal  into  202  grains, 
one  equivalent  ol'  mercury,  atnl  I  r>  ainSttWneqniviIents  of 
oxvgeu,  measuring  4ti  j  cubic  iiu  liea. 

I)y  this  process  then  oxygen  gas  is.  though  indirectly, 
obtained  from  atmospheric  aur:  buttberc  is  a  natural  metallic 
aside,  the  bitu\xide  of  manganegg,  wbieh  is  found  plentifully, 
and  which  also  yields  it  by  tho  mere  applicationof  heat,  and 
the  quantity  of  uas  obtained  is  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  beat  employed ;  in  this  case  however,  unlilte  that  of  the 
Unexide  of  meKniy,  tbe  metal  is  not  reduced.  Hie  equi- 
valent of  binoxideof  manganese  [UaintaifKas]  is  44,  con- 
slstmgof  28  metal  and  i  equivalento  of  oxytren  =  11;; 
and  wlien  44  grains  are  heated  to  mriiluiaie  redness  :n  i> 
coated  glass  rctuit,  half  aa  equivalent  of  oxygen,  or  4  grains. 
— tnrbg  n'«2  cubic  io«bes,areexpeJM,aiid  tbeie  nntaiot 


in  the  retort  an  equivalent  of  sesquioxido  of  manganese, 
eoniposcd  of  28  metal  mid  12  oxygen  =  40.  Hut  if  tho 
equivalent  of  binoxide  bo  strongly  heated  in  nn  iron  retort, 
it  IS  then  convened  into  red  oxide,  consisting  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  metal,  tod  a»e  and  onO'tbitd  «  oxygen,  while 
two-thirds  of  an  eotdvalcBt  of  oxygen  ere  expelled,  weigh- 
ing SM-j  grains  awf  measuring  IS'S  cubic inebea. 

Another  but  less  eligible  method  of  obtaining  oxygen 
from  tho  binoxide  of  manganese,  is  to  heat  it  with  sulphuric 
ncid  in  a  retort;  in  this  ca^e  an  equivalent  of  the  binoxide 
=  4^,  lo^e»  a  wboleequnaletii  of  oxygen  -  S  grains,  or  23"ZS 
ciiii.e  inches  anil  there  remain  in  the  retoit  pr<itoxide  of 
tnutigaiiese  combined  with  tbe  sulplioiie  acid,  fornung  pro- 
tosulphate  of  manganese.  It  is  to  be  observed  tl.  i;  liicbe 
statements  of  the  quantities  of  oxygen  procurable  from  a 
given  quantity  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese  are  made  OH 
the  supposition  of  iu  being  qoite  pure,  which  ia  bardly  ever 
the  ease ;  ibe  binoxide  of  eommeroe  veiy  commonly  containa 
SOjper  oenL  ef  impurity. 

Red  or  deutoxtde  of  lead  also,  when  bcated,  wtber  with 
or  without  sulphuric  acid,  yields  oxygen  gas,  but  the  quantity 
obtained  is  small,  and  tbe  proecsses  are  on  several  accounts 
inehmblc.  When  nitrate  of  potash  also  is  heated  torednefs, 
It  LTives  out  a  considenible  quaniity  of  oxyt^en  i;as,  from  tbe 
deci.uipi.siiion  of  the  iiitiic  acid;  liul  as  il  conies  o\  er  mixed 
ui  ditlorcnt  periods  of  the  operation  with  variable  quaulilies 
of  the  azotic  gaaef  tbe niirioaeid, this iiiutametlMNliiittally 
resorted  to. 

The  oxygen  gas  obtained  from  binoxide  of  manganese  is 
sutiiciently  pure  fur  all  the  usual  purposes  of  experiments 
intended  merely  to  illtistrate  tbe  pmiperties  of  the  gas;  but 
when  the  gaa  ia  leqnirad  for  cliemteal  andfiti  or  accurate 

invostigatMQs,  it  is  (hen  obtained  from  tbe  nit  Rirmerty 
called  oxymuriate  of  potash,  but  now  chlorate  of  potash. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  cblo- 
lie  acid  7C>.  and  one  of  potash  49  =  124  ;  and  whvn  124 
grains  an-  heated  in  a  retort,  they  arc  resolved  into  an 
eqnnnlent  ot  chloride  of  l  otassiuni  7i;.  winch  remains  in  the 
retort,  and  C  c^iuivnlpnts  of  oxygen,  0  from  tbe  acid  and  1 
IVoiii  ilie  pota-h  =r  winch  measure  nearly  140  euljie  in- 
elicA,  iM  iliat  there  is  scarcely  any  other  subiitancc  which 
yields  *a  much  oxygen  gas  or  of  so  great  purity. 

Oxygen  iiosscsses  great  power  of  combination  with  other 
elementary  bodies,  there  being  scarcdy  one  with  which  it 
is  not  known  to  combine  either  by  direct  union  or  indirect 
chemical  action.  Tbe  compounds  to  wbieh  it  gives  rise  by 
combining,  Jhr  example,  with  certain  metals,  and  also  in- 
deed with  Some  other  bodies,  may  be  classed  under  tho  three 
hcadii  of  oxides,  a*  ids,  and  alkalis.  There  are  many  bo- 
dies w  hic  h,  by  a  modei  ate  di'i;ree  of  oxidation,  become  first 
o\,dc^s,  anil  by  an  increased  det^roe,  acids;  such  substances 
are  eharoMl,  pl)us|ilu.irus,  elnoiQium,  &C.:  but  there  is  no 
instance  of  its  (oriiuni^  with  difTcrent  pcopovtiona  of  ibe 
same  clement  an  aeid  and  nn  alk.ili. 

Tho  properties  of  o.xygfri  yas  are,  that  it  is  devoid  of 
colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  being  transparent,  it  is  also  invi- 
sible. It  possesses  the  mechanical  properties  of  common 
air ;  it  is  capable  of  being  reqiired,  end  a  given  volume  of 
it  will  support  li&  utieb  longer  tban  an  equal  bulk  of  cotnBion 
air ;  on  tbis  aocount  the  name  of  vital  air  was  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  heavier  tban  atmospheric  air.  100  cubic 
inebea  at  a  medium  temperature  and  pressme  v\ei}^liin<^ 
34"4  grains,  whereas  an  equal  volume  of  airno4]theru-  u.r 
weigli.s  .!  1  grains.  It  is  bvit  sli>;h!ly  soluble  ui  water,  le- 
quiruit,'  alHiut  '27  limci  its  bulk  for  .•■oUition.  Liubt  ha*  no 
effect  u]K)n  tliU  t;a«;  by  heat,  like  all  t^aseoun  bodies,  it  is 
merely  expamled  ;  and  electricity  is  incajmblo  of  eOeclinft 
any  change  in  its  properties.  Oxygen  gas  has  not  been 
rendered  either  liquid  or  solid  by  tho  united  agency  of  cold 
and  pressure,  and  not  having  been  divided  intotwoor  more 
kinds  of  matter,  it  is  considered  as  elementary  in  its  naturs. 
Its  equivalent,  atomic  or  combining  weight,  is  8. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  the  production  of  tutygen 
gas  by  the  action  of  deelrioity.  cspeciuUy  voltaie  eleetnctty. 
which,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  the  power  of  evolving 
both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  water.  Uxytren  gas  is  also 
evolved  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  ilie  moistened 
leaves  of  trees,  which  by  this  agency  decoiiqxise  the  car- 
botiLc  acid  diffused  iti  the  almospliere  t'roni  xarions  source-, 
and  by  conib:nii';:  it  with  their  carbon,  flonrish  and  11:- 
creas<-  in  si/e.  When  compounds  cotitaiiiiii^;  uxv^'i  n  aie 
decomposed  by  voltaic  electcicily.  the  oxygen  is  evolved  ia 
tho  fMoout  ttalo  at  tbe  Mtodo  or  positive  (ole^ 
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The  most  remarkable  property  of  oxygon  gas,  and  that  on 
account  «f  wbich  il  faas  been  called  Fire-irir,  is  the  fncilitv 
Md  spUrodour  with  which  bodies,  when  previously  i{;nitt>(l, 
hum  in  it  Subrtancet  which  donotundergo  combustion  in 
die  air,  will  readily  do  so,  and  withgnatbrilliancpr,  in  oxygen 
gat;  iran  fat  eEtnpla  bums  voiyieadily  in  uwhen  pi«- 
-vioudTnade  iwl-heC  The  iotenaity  of  the  light  euiUad 
hy  bunting  pbospfawniB  in  oxygen  gas  ia  sndt  as  t»  he 
•eareely  toKrable. 

In  conclusion,  wi'  may  remark,  tluit  imfil  after  the  disco- 
very of  thia  gas  iiulLiiig  was  or  cuuld  be  known  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  air,  of  water,  or  of  eardi,  all  of  which, 
formerly  reckoned  as  elementary  bodies,  ;ue  iiuw  known  to 
be  compound,  and  to  contain  oxygen  m  ono  uf  tlu  ir  con- 
stituents. It  has  alsM  thrown  creat  and  unoxpeeted  light 
on  the  nature  of  combustion  and  respiration. 

The  compounds  wbich  oxygen  forms  with  metals  and 
Other  elementary  bodies,  are  treated  of  under  their  re- 
■pcctive  heads,  whether  they  are  oxides»  acids,  or  alkalis. 
OXY'LOPHUS.   [CucuLiD*.  toI.  viii,jp.  «09.] 
OXYMURIATIC  ACW.  tCiiM»»a.J 
OXYNOaUS.  Mr.  SwaiMon^  name  tat  a  genua  of  CA- 
Imirhw,  or  Cati^'llar-  Cakhtn,  ^RRtEsa.] 

OXYRHYNCHS,  a  name  given  by  M.  Latrcnie  to  a 
great  division  of  Brachytn-uus  crusiiareans,  cunsiNfing  of  llie 
NctiudtP,  the  Oxyttomes,  an<l  many  of  iha  Ammura  (Ano- 
moures)  of  M.  Milne  Kilw^nls.  The  laiior  zoologist  hiiw- 
ever  remarks  that  as  ihe  el:isMlit!alKin  in  which  t!io  term 
Was  employed  ha-i  been  lon;^  abandone.l  even  by  its  author, 
lie  (M.  Milno  E<lwiir<J*>  had  thought  thai  il  would  not  bo 
incoiniMiient  to  iip)>ly  it  to  the  family  about  tu  bo  noticed, 
and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  adding  a  new  name  lu  zoulo- 
gicnl  nomenclature,  which  is  already  bo  vast. 

The  natural  groiip,  then,  to  which  M.  Milno  Edwards 
nppUsa  the  name  *  (keifrhinqu^  is  that  which  prescnU  a 
nertous  system  more  centralised  tiian  be  has  as  yet  disco' 
vaved  amone  the  crustaceans,  and  it  ia  principally  for  that 
tenaea  that  be  plaeea  the  Oxnbyneba  at  the  lieod  of  the 
aeries  Jbrmed  by  those  animaJt.  In  Ihet,  be  obaervcs,  the 
diflerent  mednlbry  ganglions  of  the  thorax  do  not,  in  this 
instance,  form  more  than  a  single  solid  mass  in  the  form  of 
a  (1i!ik,  whilst  in  the  other  Decapods,  of  which  tlio  internal 
anatomy  i»  known,  these  same  ganglions  roniain  more  or 
less  distinct,  and  only  unite  so  as  to  furm  a  circular  ring. 
In  many  of  the  Ox)rhyncli*,  M.  Milno  Eihvards  hm  also 
remarked  tliat  ilio  two  portions  of  the /I'per,  instead  of  being 
completely  soparated  as  in  llie  other  Decanods,  are  united 
on  the  median  line  by  an  unequal  lobe:  this  viscus  is  well 
developed  and  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  vault  of  the 
bmnebial  cavity.  The  number  of  branchice  is  always  nine 
on  each  aide  of  the  thorax ;  seven  of  these  organs,  the  lost 
of  whidi  ia  inserted  above  the  third  foot,  aro  very  much 
dovoloped,  and  rest  on  the  vault  of  the  sides,  whilst  the  two 
others  are  often  redu^  to  the  mdimentary  stato,  and  are 
bidden  at  tho  base  of  the  first.  Loatly,  the  vault  of  the 
reipiratory  cavity  is  but  slightly  elevated,  and,  throughout  its 
extent,  nearly  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  tho 
branchio).  The  rest  of  the  internal  organization  offers  no- 
Ihili^'  peculiar. 

Rut  ilic  same  assertion  cannot  bo  made  with  ret;anl  to  tho 
external  organization  of  these  iinimals.  'i"ho  jjeiieral  form 
of  their  body  approxijaatt'S  to  that  of  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  biu>c  is  rounded  and  turned  backwards.  The  cam]  ace 
ia  noiirly  aiways  very  unequal,  rough  with  spines  or  hairs, 
and  remarkably  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  the  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hepatic,  aro  ordinarily  distinct;  the  sto- 
machal region  ia  nearly  always  longer  than  it  is  wide,  al- 
though it  occupies  all  the  width  of  Uie  post-orbital  part  of 
tho  carapace,  and  is  never  divided  into  two  on  the  median 
line  by  n  nearly  linear  prokiigatiaiiof  the  genital  regioQiOa 
ia  laeii  in  the  gtvater  number  of  the  Cj/elometopn  and  the 
Cattrnttepet.  The  last-named  region  ia,  in  genera),  bat 
little  developed,  and  is  confounded  more  or  lets  eompletely 
with  the  stonmehal  region,  <jr  is  truncated  anteriorly.  The 
hepatic  r.gions  are  rudimentary  and  iniiistmct,  but  the 
branchial  ragions  ore  very  much  developed,  and  exteiiil  be- 
yond tin;  etige  of  the  anterior  border  ul'  the  sternal  iiUslroii; 
they  are  c  >nca\e,  and  it  i.s  always  towards  their  middle  that 
the  carapace  pictents  the  greatest  width.  Nothing  parti- 
cular iH  observable  in  the  cardial  and  inte>tina!  regions. 
This/ront  is  alwap  narrow,  and,  in  guneral,  atlvances  so  as 
to  constitute  a  very  projecting  rosti  um.  Tlio  orbiU  aro  di- 
leeied  'mocv  or  lew  obliquely  eutwudib  wd  are  oAea  ao 


small  and  so  little  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ocnbr 
stems,  that  these  organ<<  cannot  bcndboclc;  the  post^lura- 
minal  portions  of  the^'  cr.vnies  is  ratbw  deepb  and  extends, 
as  usual,  rather  far  outwards,  that  the  Mm  may  be  enthroly 
hidden  therein.   The  antuntue  of  the  firat  pair  exhibit  no- 
thing remarkable  inform;  batthetrmovcable  stem  is  fairly 
developed;  they  bend baok,  nearly  always,  longitudinally, 
and  ore  lodgcil  in  receploclea  equally  longitudinal  and  coin, 
pletely  separated  from  the  orbital  cavities.   In  nearly  ull 
t!ie  Bnu^hyurn  the  first  joint  of  the  external  antennre  is  ex- 
tremely develojied,  and  C4jmpletcly  soldered  to  the  front  and 
to  tho  neit;hbouring  jnirts  of  the  pterygostoniiaii  ret;iuiis; 
it  constituti-ji  a  eonsiderablti  portion  of  tiie  lower  wall  uf  the 
orbit,  and  presents  at  its  base  a  circular  aperture,  w  lneh  is 
filled  by  n  rnlcareous  disk  belonging  to  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus, tlie  two  succeeding  joints  are,  in  general,  perfectly 
free,  and  support  a  rulhcr  long  terminal  stem.   The  epU' 
tome  is,  in  general,  nearly  snuare;  the  antennary  regiw 
very  much  devplopen,  and  tiic  edge  of  the  buccal  frame, 
which  terminates  it  posteriorly,  is  nearly  stnigbt  and  pro- 
iecttmudi.  ThA|)l«iffoelOMtoin||ioi« 
are  not  extended,  and  are  in  general  imther  dearly  dirfdad 
into  two  portions,  one  corresponding  with  the  efferent  canal 
of  the  respiratoi^'  cavity,  ana  the  other  situated  in  front  of 
and  outside  the  first ;  fltially.  thecurved  lino  \vhi(  li  indicates 
I  tho  point  of  junelion  of  the  dorsal  piece  of  the  carapace  with 
ttie  lati  nil  claws,  terminates  towards  the  base  of  the  third 
foot.    The  external  jaw-feet  never  reach  beyond  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  buccal  frame  ;  their  fir-t  joint  is  large, 
and  ser^es  as  n  valvule  to  close  the  aperture  which  is  seen 
immediately  belbre  tho  anterior  feet,  and  conducts  to  the 
branchiai  cavity ;  it  supports  at  its  internal  extremity  a  palp 
and  a  stem,  of  which  the  two  first  joints  are  vcrv*  large  ana 
cover  the  rest  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  of  which  the  three 
last  pieoas  are  by  much  the  least :  the  general  furm  of  this 
species  of  opercula  varies,  but  is  never  triangular.  The 
jaw-feet  of  the  second  pair  present  nothing  remaikaUB; 
the  iltat  joint  of  the  palp  of  those  of  the  third  ia  alwqni 
longer  than  the  eomeons  blades  whieb  repraaents  the  exter- 
nal  portion  of  the  stem.  Tho  other  anpendagcs  of  the  mouth 
offer  nothing  particular.    In  general,  the  ttemal  plastron 
IS  nearly  circular,  and  the  space  wliieh  <ieparateS  the  pos- 
terior feet  meoniidwable.     The  median  npodeme  of  the 
thorax  ordinarily  only  occupies  tho  last  ring  :  the  sella  Tur- 
cica is  not  much  elevnteil,  and  the  sternal  apodemes,  whieli 
separate  the  eorrespoiirliiig  cells  from  the  external  jaw-feet 
and  the  thoracic  tltruo  tin>i  |>air,  are  (m  froui  extending  near 
to  tho  median  lino  of  tho  body.    Tho  first  pair  of  feet  are 
generally  of  tho  same  size  on  each  aide;  but  their  dimen- 
sions are  very  different  in  some  speelea  aod  also  in  the  sexea. 
The  succeeding  foet  aro  often  of  enormous  length,  and  aro 
nearly  alwavs  slender  and  cylindrical ;  this  disposition  is 
even  carrieti  so  far  in  aome  of  tho  Oxyrhynchs  that  it  baa 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Sea-ajridert.    The  aeeond 
or  third  laat  'pain  m  Bometitoea  mbobelilbrm ;  but  tbeee 
organs  never  take  the  flirm  of  natatory  Una,  and  in  general 
those  of  Uie  three  last  pairs  diminith  gradually  in  length. 

It  is  in  the  basilary  joint  of  the  posterior  feet  that  the 
apertures  wliicli  give  a  ]iassaf;c  to  tl'i  :  i'tonQissive  organs  of 
the  male  are  situated:  the^e  urguns  are  ai  immediate  rela- 
tionship with  tlie  abdominal  members,  and  are  never  lodged 
in  a  transversal  cannl  of  the  sternum.  The  disposition  of 
the  abdomen  varies  much  ;  sometimes  it  presents  seven  dis- 
tinct pieces ;  sometimes  that  of  the  female  only  offers  six. 
five,  or  oven  ibur ;  whilst  that  of  the  males  remains  com- 
posed of  seven  aeparate  rings ;  sometimes  tho  males  have 
onlv  six  acgmeata.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
males  the  space  comprised  between  the  poaterior  feet  a  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  abdomen.  With  regard  to  the  appen- 
dagea  of  this  part  of  the  bodv,  tim*  pmaent  nothiiw  parti* . 
cubr  in  the  imaale^  and  in  the  msM  ihoae  of  the  flrst  pair 
are  in  general  slender,  atylifbrm,  truncated  at  the  end, 
nearly  straight,  and  rather  long;  whilst  those  of  the  second 
pair  aro  rmiiiuentary. 

Uitbiis,  I'imJ,  Ax'. — The  Oxyrhynclii  are  all  essentially 
marine.  None  are  known  to  live  in  fresh-water  or  to  fre- 
ijueiit  llie  shores  of  the  sea ;  but  all  inhabit  L;rcot  depths, 
and  ore  generally  obtained  when  dred;;ing  r»r  lorgo  fish. 
Their  long  feet  would  convey  an  idea  i>l  nimbleness,  but 
these  Crustacea  are  in  general  .mIhw  m  ilieir  motions,  and 
mon  die  out  of  water.  No  swimmers  are  known  among 
them. 

***  Hq  fossil  Oxyrhyoeha  have  as  yet  been  deteeted. 
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(M.  Kilward*.)  M.  Milno  Edwards  divides  this  faiiiily,  which 
embmcci  a  ronsiduriiblo  number  of  genera,  mto  three 
tribeii— the  Macrovodiauti,  the  Mniaru  or  Maiad<c,  and  the 
finrl/uttofiiant.  Tho  rea<ler  uill  find  the  two  fintt  treatt'd 
«f  in  this  work  under  their  rcs|>eclivo  tjilcs,  and  the  J\tr- 
ihenopiaHt  wiU  be  rU  ^rrilwd  under  that  name. 

OXYRHVNCUl  -S.  M.  Tcmminok's  name  for  a  eenus 
of  biidft  ]^llc«d  by  Mc.  fiwiiown  und«r  the  1111111;  JPunda. 
rWoooncniUi.l 

OXYRHYNCnUS.  rEovpr.] 

OXY'STOMA.  Tha  OxylamM  of  M.  BUitmlte 
A  irn  tbo  Bfkh  tuoSSij  at  bit  MipliQiiQbra$iMata.  [Jam- 

TllIN  \..] 

OXVSTOMES.  till!  Mitnic  applied  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  the  iourili  ami  Ui-'t  tiimilv  fif  Brnfbyurous  crimiaroann 
(ly|)e,  LeilCOiiti,  Fubr.),  ciiiiii(ri*iii;:  ull  llu;  <TUNlafu'a  wliu'li 
most  re^iemblu  ibe  type  ui  their  genenti  orgitntxaliun,  aad 
especially  in  tho  conformation  of  the  bucciil  apparatus. 

The  apertures  for  the  pasaajrc  of  tho  introuissive  oraans 
at  the  males  are  hollowed  out  in  the  ba.-iilarv  joint  of  the 
vMletm  taett  u  ia  the  Oxyrbyuchs  and  the  Oycluutetopes. 
The  dinweitum  of  the  branoUM  is  dio  nearly  tho  same  as 
in  tiM  la»t-n«iMd  gmiiiikbut  lemetimee  Um  number  of 
those  organs  ie  less  ooliBidefable.  end  doet  not  anouDt  (o 
nioie  than  six  on  ench  side.  In  most  of  tfaeae  erttstnccans 
tlw  btauchial  lavity  does  not  present  at  the  base  of  the  feel 
any  aperiiue  f.n  tin-  cittrance  of  tho  ^vator  ui :i  i>.-ai  v  fur 
respiration,  and  ilii-i  li'niid  only  arrives  Uhtd  by  a  gutter 
hollLiWLii  out  on  catli  skIo  <>(  llu?  prvlabial  Rpacc,  sci  viii^f  as 
a  p[is*a!z;e  for  the  wuut  iixju  Ucd  I'roin  the  liranciiial  caviiy. 
Thi-i  canal  is  very  Inn^'  in  iiuai'.y  r.!!  the  Ox) stjiiius,  and  is 
convertetl  into  a  sp«eict  of  tube  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
anterior  jaw-feet.  The  internal  soIX  parts  have  nut  as  yet 
been  discovered  to  priscnt  any  particular  organization. 

The  Carapace  ia  generally  moro  or  hs»  cireubir,  but 
iometimai  it  ia  eurved  aiileriorlj  only,  and  much  reiembles 
that  «f  aone  of  the  Cydometopea.  The  01/0$  are  etdinaiily 
anriL  The  disposition  r  tl  j  antenna  varies,  but  in  most 
eaaee  tbo  region  oociii  :  1  y  these  appcndapos  iaof  tmall 
extent.  The  huccul  frame  h  ui  most  of  tho  family  entirely 
trianRulai-,  antl  tci  mmalcs  anteriorly  by  a  narrow  summit, 
whirli  is  Tinich  pnilonni^il,  cjfu  n  (0  a  level  with  the  eyes  anrl 
clo*e  to  llu-  front.  The  external  jaw-feet  which  All  liu» 
have  also  ordinarily  the  form  of  an  elongated  triangle,  and 
do  not  jierinit  ilit' t«rroinnl  Mcmlet  to  ho  perceived  exter- 
nally ;  tlioy  ailvunce  lhi?n  ui'ir  to  llio  oxtronuly  <-'f  il.o  buo 
ral  trame,  but  never  reach  it,  no  that  tlieru  is  al«ayi>  at  this 
point  a  gaping  aperture  which  servos  fur  the  passage  of  the 
water  necessary  for  respiration ;  in  other  cases  the  external 

er'Aet  are  much  shorter  than  tho  buccal  frame;  thelenicl- 
npftendan  of  the  internal  jaw-feet  much  exceeds  ii.  and 
their  third  joint,  wbieh  is  narrow  and  more  or  leas  tapered 
anteriorly,  aoes  not  cover  tho  three  small  terminal  joints. 
TI10  anterior  feet  are  nearly  always  short,  and  m  tho  greater 
part  of  the  faiinlv  the  liaiiil  is  cuinpro-ud.  uioii:  or  Ii'-.s 
elevated  above  ui  the  form  of  a  crcst,  and  dis]ijitd  so  us  to 
he  capablo  of  I'xarl  application  against  ibu  buccal  fratuc 
M.  Milnu  EiUacds  divides  the  family  into  tho  following 
t  rilH'<)— iliu  LciieotiaM,  tlM  Cdtfipuuu,  the  CoffeMdiM, wta 
the  Dotipptam. 

LcucosiuDs.   (M.  Edwards.) 

Carapace,  in  general  circular,  presenting  anteriorly  a 
rather  atntns  project  Ion.  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  often 
fbund  theflwnt  and  the  orbits.  Front  narrow,  and  orbital 
cavities  very  small  and  nearly  circular.  The  internal  an- 
tennte  bend  back  nearly  alwavs  transversely  or  very  ob- 
Uqnely  onder  the  front ;  and  tfie  external  infamw,  which 
are  inwrted  in  a  narrow  but  deep  notoh  of  the  orbitary 
internal  an|;lo,  are  nearly  rudimentary.  Tho  buccu! /rmnc 
is  in  general  regularly  triangular,  and  tbo  external  jaw  fupt 
of  the  saiiu'  Ivirni  do  not  show  uncovered  the  stemlet  'ivlucii 
support*  ibeir  third  joint;  lb«  palp  or  lateral  branch  of 
the^e  organs  is  very  large,  and  their  base  is  sieparatcd  from 
tb.1t  of  the  anterior  feet  by  a  prolongation  of  llic  pteiygos- 
toiuian  region,  winch  is  ^i  ildercd  into  the  sicrnai  ))lastron. 
Tlie  result  is  thitl  the  aMtturu  situated  orduiaiily  at  this 
point,  and  sening  for  the  entrance  of  the  water  into  the 
reapiratory  cavity,  is  here  wanting,  and  that  liuuid  only 
■arrives  at  the  branchin  by  means  of  tv.Li  canals  hollowed  on 
ude  of  the  prelabial  space  atid  parallel  to  the  efferent 

second  pair  of  jaw- 
tha  flnl  pair  have 


I  the  terminal  joint  of  their  stem  lamellar,  atid  sufriciently 
j  loni^  lo  arn\e  at  t he  anterior <'Xtr«>tii!l \  of  llu-  buccal  t'raiue. 
I  'i"lu;  \tiTr.iil  j'lii.'it r  jit  i-  r.carU  civ.  iiliir,  ai.d  tlie  It!;^-  are 
I  <.Ii'iidcr.  lite  number  of  abdotuiaal  juitkli>  three  or  four. 
(M.  H.) 

M.  Milno  Edwards  arranges  tho  following  genera  under 
this  tribe — Arcania,  Philyra,  Myra,  Ilia  Guaiu,  Leucosia, 
Persephona,  Nurtia^  EbaUa,  Oreephonu,  Ip^,  and  Ixa, 
Wo  snail  endeavour  to  illuttrata  ttvo  of  Iheao  genen  ia  » 
sttfaaaqnent  fut  of  the  work. 

Calappinns. 

Carapace  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  very  much  wi- 
dened, and  always  more  or  loss  convex.  AwUef  UodoinlO 
width,  and  the  lateral  borders  of  the  carapace  delieatawid 
more  or  leiss  dentilated.  Bxtenud  emtemue  small. hot  mv 
diatinot.  Sxlemal  or  first  pair  of  >h«l  straw,  compressed, 
curved  ao  aa  to  apply  thenuelvfla  against  the  Dneeal  region, 
and  anned  above  with  a  nwre  or  leas  elevated  crest.  Tlie 
apertures  by  which  the  water  arrives  in  the  respiratory  cavi- 
ties are  disposed  in  the  ouli nary  manner  in  front  of  the 
base  of  the  anterior  feet,  mid  Uie  nnmhor  of  brauphi»  is 
nortntil. 

Tl:e  jjenera  arranged  by  ^Iiinc  Edwards  nndcr  this 
tnbo  are,  Citlappa,  Plalymeru,  Muriiia,  Orythia,  Matuta,  luid 
Hepatus.  Ctuappa  and  Htfaitu  haxa  iUieady  been  lUua- 
trated  in  thia  work. 

Corystiana. 

H.  Hilne  Edwards  it  of  opinion  that  tlie  erastacetns 

which  compose  this  gioii]>  cstubhsh  the  passaee  between 
the  Canrerians  and  the  Cdappians  on  onu  bide,  and  the 
AnuroiiS  IX  iapod.-*  {.Decuj  od-x  Au'iurfi)  on  the  other.  The 
buccal fmme  is  not  so  i...tio\v  uutcr.oily  as  it  is  in  the 
greater  part  of  llie  <  i.njstiihti.f,.  wvAiliC  jau'-frrt  do  nut  cJo^ 
It  exactly.  The  external  antennm  arc  very  large,  and  the 
sternal  plastrnn  is  very  narrow. 

The  following  gcncia  coinu  under  this  tribe  in  the  system 
of  M.  Milne  Edwards:  Autycyrluf,  Thia,  IhAydectui,  CJh 
ryete*.  Nauiiloeryttet,  and  JPkeudacoryitet*  Of  thm§ 
genera.  CorysteeoM  alrandyboca  deaorlMd  and  iUualnted 
in  this  work. 

Dorippians. 

Ciirupace  very  much  depressed,  truncated  anteriorly,  a 
little  Widened  behind,  uuaiiy  iiiiadrilateral,  and  in  general 
too  short  to  cover  the  whole  hoay.  Fn>iit  wale ;  eyes  of  the 
ordinary  size.  Disposition  of  the  moulh  approximating 
nearly  to  thai  in  Calappa,  Murtia,  &c.   The  w  ater  rcacbeo 


canals  of  the  ra^raiery  caviiy.  The  second  pair  of  jaw. 
ihat  ffosont  aotUngtemarhiuile;  hut 


the  brunchiiB  by  two  apertures  situated  in  front  of  the 
of  tlie  anterior  feet.  The  ttenuh  plastron  is  circular  and 
strongly  recurved  up  towards  iu  posterior  parL  The  aate- 
riorfvet  are  short ;  tliose  of  tbo  two  sueoeedinff  pain  are 
long  and  terminated  by  aatylilbnnjoint.  The  last  or  the 
two  last  pair  are  inserted  ahove  the  others,  upon  the  back. 
!!0  to  speak,  and  are  nearly  always  much  snialler  tliun  the 
]>recoding :  they  are  tcrmitiatud  iu  general  by  a  hooked  jumt, 
s  0  d  1  s  posed  u  to  ho  eapabla  of  acting  as  a  nnhaosUa  omn. 
(iVI.  E.) 

M.Milne  Edwards  arranges  the  follow  ini^  genera  under 
this  tribe:  Dunp^te,  Cuinop^ia,  Caphyra.  and  MtAiua.  Of 
these,  I  Jul  I,/  e  und  Ei/tuta  havo  bean  already  dcawihadand 
illustrated  in  this  work. 

OXY'STOMUS.  If r.  Swainun's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  arranged  by  him  among  the  Epical  Stttrlinge.  [St<I^ 
Nin.K.i 

OXVU'RUB.  Mr.  Swainson's  name  ftr  agsnus  of  birds 
placed  by  hln  under  the  subfamily  Certhimuf,  with  the  fol- 
lowing 

Generic  CAarac/cr.— Bill  shurt,  straight,  very  blender, 
resenibling  that  of  a  Sylvia ;  tho  sides  compressed  and  the 
maii^iii  luliexcd;  tho  tips  entire.  Wings  rather  lengtheneil; 
the  outerqinlk  [;radiialed,  the  tourih  and  lilili  c<nial.  Feet 
large.  Middiu  toe  of  the  same  length  as  tho  hinder;  lateral 
toes  une(|ual.  the  outer  connected  to  the  middle  as  far  aa 
the  first  point;  inner  toe  :>bortest.  Tad  graduated,  rigid: 
tho  inner  web  broad,  and  abruptly  sinuated  at  the  end: 
outer  web  very  narrow;  tips  of  tbo  shafts liaid and  oakoA 
us  in  Dendrocolaptei. 

Localily.—South  America.  (8w.) 

Examples,  Oryunu  omatu*  and  Oxmitnu  Auekatie, 
(Lath.,  •Syn.'J 

OYER  AND  TERMINER.  These  words  in  aniient 
law  Fmuih  demila  a  cenmiarion  Acniitiga  aooit  of  •rfmiaal 
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judicature,  tb«  distin^juishing  character  of  which  is  ih.- 
8crit)>'<l  by  llieii).  Tin-  suhslaiice  of  the  commi'-.'-Kni,  or 
tcril,  ai  11  NVis  aiiticnlly  caller!,  is  nn  auiliorU)  given  by  the  ; 
kitit;  to  certain  persons  juilii-ially  tii  /intr  and  dftenmne 
{oyet  et  tenntDer)  certain  specifuNl  otrcnoes.  The  commts- 
llont  of  orer  Mid  twnincr  arc-  the  most  comprehensive  of 
It^wvanleominisstons  vhich  c  m-titntc  tlio  autlmril^  of 
t1ie)ud|{n  of  assiie  on  the  cin  uiii.  On  (he.'iu  uccasiom 
tliov  an  nsmlly  dineteil  to  the  lord  chancellor,  wvoral 
bigb  oflloan  ornate,  two  judges  of  the  oouita  oTWottniin- 
ster,  the  king's  counsel,  the  serjeanix-aV-law,  and  tlM  awo- 
riates;  but  (excepting  on  tho  Northern  Cinniit,  wbero  all 
till!  roniniiasioiRTs  Init  one  are  nf  the  i/Wirum)  ibo  jur^ges, 
king's  counsel,  nnd  »crjeaiit»  are  always  of  the  iiwu  um,  so 
that  the  other  commisaionera  canitot  act  without  the  ])ii  sen<  e 
of  one  of  ihem.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  assizes 
have,  by  the  terms  of  their  coin;ni-*sions  jurisdiction  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  M  trcaisons,  mispriiiious  of  treason, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanors  oommitte<l  within  the  several 
ooontios  and  places  which  constitute  their  circuits,  and  ai^^  to 
ktartatdtbltrmine  the  same  on  certain  days  and  at  certain 

S'aeea  lo  be  appointed  by  tbenuelrea.  Beuilea  these  or- 
aar7  eonrts  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  astiies,  special 
commiasioBi  of  oyer  and  temiiMr  am  aometimes  issued 
upon  nl^pnt  oeoafou  wbera  oflbiioeo  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency have  been  committed  in  particular  distriolai  and 
where  the  public  peaco  and  security  require  immedbtte  in- 
quiry  and  punivhinent.  So  also  special  commissions  have 
been  soraelinies  issucl  where  from  jiariicular  ctr<'wnistanees 
the  iiif(inipete:icy  of  Ihe  onhiiary  iribtinnls  noulrl  oceasion  a 
failure  of  jnstife.  A  remarkable  instance  of  Ibis  kind  oc- 
curred when  Mr.  Dunmng,  afterwards  Lind  Ashburton,  was 
recorder  of  Bristol  and  solo  criminal  judge  unrler  the 
charters  of  the  city.  A  forgery  of  Mr.  Dunning's  name  to 
a  bill  ofexi  hangH  having  been eominitteil  in  Bristol,  he  pro- 
perl  I  :  u.edtotrya  ca««  in  wMeb  be  was  a  party  inte- 
reste<l,  and  it  «a«  tberefoio  nepeiMLiy  to  inue  a  aftaeial 
eommiMUm  Ibr  tba  par|mao  of  bearing  and  detanniiiinir 
tfaia  olBgle  ofltaoa^  upoa  apeoU  oommlHioin  of  «m  and 
termmer  tbe  eonne  of  tho  proeeedtngi  ia  nearly  tboaame 
as  upon  ordinary  or  general  commissions. 
OYSTKR-CATCHER.  [8k\-Fie.] 
O  VSTERS,  or  OSTR  ACEANS,  a  family  of  nimioinyiai- 
l  iati  coiu  hifers.  According  lo  Lamarek,  tho  definition  of 
the  family  is,  'Ligament  iiitcnor  or  denu-inlerior.  Shell 
irre<;iii'ir  and  foiiaietl,  gometiiues  pripy rareoiis.' 

LmniT'us  defined  bis  genus  Oslrfu  as  '  J;;/wa/ Tetliys. 
t>Aeil  bivaive,  in«()uivalve,  subaurited.  ///Hi-^'' edentulous, 
MTiili  a  hollow  ovatti  little  excavation  and  lateral  transverse 
nt.rua;*  and  he  divided  the  genus  into  the  folk>winj(  soo- 
CoHf  ^— 

*  Pectines  auriculati,  nquilateres. 
Undor  thiii  section  corao  those  Pcctens  which  have  nearly 
c<|iiilsiteial  auruulalions,  as  P^'ciinei  marimus,  Jooobtnu, 
atrtattila,  minuta,  Pleumnecte*,  ItadtUa,  IHica. 

•  **  Paetbiao  anrioub  alten  intiia  eOiato  Spinoaa. 

Under  which  arc  arranged  Pfc/ins*  Ihllium,  nodota,  Pei 
/eli».  pffftirtnt,  obliterata,  sanguinett,  varia,  Pusio,  glabra, 

Oper  "  / '  '  s'iiba. 

* **  roctinea  valvuUt  altero  latere  aiog»  gibbi«y 
eoQsiatinK  of  P.  Jhpican»,/ageiata,  Idma- 

•  Rude*.  vuIro  Ostrcoe  dicta), 
compmtng  O-in-n  MaUen*,  dil'irt'nni.  Folium,  orbicularit, 
edutt9,9emi(tiirila,  Pema,  hoji-vnun,  and  Ephi'ifnWn. 

Lamarck's  PtcUnidte  oonaisted  of  tbo  jenera  Mum, 
lime,  Bagtottoma,  fiMen,  JPKeatuta,  l^^mk^kia,  and 

Tho  Oatraeeani  of  tho  mbo  antbor  eonaiat  of  the  genera 
Gruphara,  Ottna,  yubtthi,  lacuna,  and  Anomia. 
Cuvicr.  under  his  Hmtrei  (Ostrem  Linn.),  arranges 

0^!r''(t.  (j'r'/p'i '''■!,  Pf'rtrti,  T.imit,  anil  Piihiiii  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  tho  following  fo»sil  genera— /fin«iY#»,  Plngioslonia, 

Pachytet,  DkmAor%  and  Mapti;  might  hero  And  a 

place. 

Api'roxiinnieil  to  \hv  Oys;ers,  although  multivalve.  should 
be,  111  his  opinion,  tho  Anomia  ol  Hruguiire.  Ho  then  pro- 
cced.i  to  Plarunu,  a  genus  related  to  Anomia,  and  makes 
tho  TWrny  pyatora,  Spomfyiiu,  Linn,  (with  flicofuia, 
Lamarck),  follow.  To  these  aoceoad  Halieut,  FuMla. 

Tbo  CMniMsa*  of  tf.  do  Blointille  eonsbt  of  dntmuk 


Pla-ii!!'t,  flaijmjt,  OtlrM,  nnd  Grj/phmi;  and  his  SuA- 
oslr.irmiun,  of  the  i;('ncra  O.^irfa,  Spondf/bUt  Phmtvtq, Hil^ 
nil'x.  PecUn,  Pedum,  and  l.irn^i. 

Of  thesearrangeinenis,  ihut  of  Linna-us,  to  a  certain  tx- 
tcnt,  appears  to  be  a*  natural  as  any ;  and  the  Ot/Mleni,  pro- 
perly so  called,  Ih'cl<'"f,  and  Lima,  are  treated  of  in 
this  work  under  the  article  Pkctinids.  Wo  see  no  good 
reason  why  Gryphtaa  (4fW»ia  Gryphus,  LiniL)  and  Ano- 
mia should  not  be  aaaociatod  with  that  ftmily. 

OZANAM,  JAOQUBSk  waabom  in  the  year  1640.  at 
Bouligneux.  in  tba  preaMit  dafartmont  of  tho  Atn.  Uia 
family,  though  of  Jotmrti  ozlnetion,  had  long  been  mem- 
bers of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  bis  father  was 
possessed  of  considerable  landeil  property,  to  which  some 
ecclesiastical  ]Tnlronaf;o  was  atiachcd.  Jacfjues,  beinp  the 
youi)|;er  of  two  sons,  was  desiL;:ied  for  tiie  church,  and  ac- 
cord'.nj^ly  began  the  iietx'ssaiy  studie*,  but  le's  from  his 
01ft a  luclmatioii  (haii  to  comply  Hjth  tlu'  wishes  of  his 
father.  His  biographers  describe  him  as  naturuUy  piDus, 
generous,  witty,  and  gallant;  but  be  certainly  was  lu  )  luk- 
rant  for  a  churchman  of  bis  day.  The  theological  Kntiny^b 
to  which  his  attention  was  directed  gave  him  little  satisftiie- 
tion.  Other  subjects  of  investigation,  suob  aa  ^wmiatiy* 
meehanica,  &&,  tvbich  aeemed  to  admit  of  mora  naonil  ap« 

i>UGation»  attraetod  bia  notioe.  and  tbenoalbrward  biathoo- 
ogieal  atMdiea  «oio  attondod  to  aololy  from  eompalaion  or 
a  aenao  of  duty.  The  tutor  to  wboae  «aro  be  bad  oeen  oon> 
Gded  pooaeaaed  some  slight  acquaintance  with  tho  mathe- 
matics, and  from  him  he  may  have  received  some  assistance 
in  reading  tlu  m  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  he  was  self- 
tauchi ;  and  althoiU|Efh  be  never  attained  to  any  great 
etintiencc  as  a  mathematician,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
useful  works,  winch  bermiio  extreincty  populLir,  and  passed 
through  many  editions. 

The  death  of  bis  father,  which  took  placo  about  four  years 
after  he  commenced  reading  for  the  church,  loft  him  free  lo 
follow  whatever  occupatioii  liechose.  Ue  accordingly  lemofod 
to  Lyon,  where  he  began  teaching  tho  matlMmalioa  gratui- 
tously, regarding  it  aa  a  dagradation  to  roooivo  paymont  Ibr 
his  inatruetion.  It  ia  proGablo  that  be  did  not  long  not 
under  tbia  improaaion,  aa  hia  pecuniary  means  were  limitod» 
and  hia  attachment  to  games  of  clninco  frequently  led  him 
to  the  gamiuL;  (nhle. 

At  the  invitaiion  of  the  cliancellor  of  France,  he  removed 
to  the  French  capital,  where  his  amours  soon  drew  so  heavily 
upon  his  r(!nourcKs,  that  he  deiermine<l  upon  marrying,  as 
the  most  etfectual  way  of  curtaiHris;  his  expenditure.  liis 
wife  was  without  furtuim,  but  poAwsiifKl  of  SO  many  excel- 
lent qualities!,  that  his  greatest  aUliction  was  occasioned  by 
her  death  in  1701.  By  her  he  had  twelve  children.  At 
Paris  he  had  for  many  years  considerable  success  as  a  ma- 
thematical tutor,  though  he  waa  patronised  much  more  by 
foreigners  than  by  hisowneoontrymen.  Most  of  the  former 
were  obliged  to  leavo  tho  country  upon  die  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  Spaniah  BueooMion,  the  aame  year  aa  that  in 
whiob  hia  arifo  mad;  and  from  that  tina^  the  iaoomo  bo 
derived  fimn  hta  profeaaion  was  both  amall  and  tineer- 
tain.  Montucia,  speaking  of  his  scientific  productions,  re- 
marks, '  He  promoted  the  roatlHsmatics  by  his  treatise 
upon  lines  of  the  second  order;  and  had  he  pursued 
ihu  6amu  branch  of  research,  bo  would  have  acquired 
a  more  solid  reputation  than  by  the  publication  of  bis 
"  Course,"  '•  Recrealioiisi,"  or  "  Mathematical  Dictionary  ;" 
bill  having;  to  look  to  tbo  supptjrt  of  hiuiseif  and  family,  he 
wisely  consiilti  d  the  taste  of  Ins  purchasers  rather  than  iiia 
own."  iHat'ii/y'  d'!!  Mathim.,  \\^  p.  168.)  When  far 
advanced  in  years  he  was  admitted  an  cliveof  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  died  at  Paris,  of  apc^lexy,  April  3.  1717. 
Tbe  following  ia  a  liat  of  his  works,  in  tho  oiraec  of  publi- 
cation : — 

I,  '  M6tbade  pour  tracer  Ics  Cadrann.'  8vo ,  Paris,  1«7S- 
85-1730;  3.*Gcom4trie  pratique.'  12ino,  P;iris,  1684-89- 
1736-64;  3,  'Tables  de  Smus,  Tamjcnte*,  Stc..'  i^vo.,  Paris, 
i685-17'30-41 ;  4, 'Tiaite  desLignesdu premier  i;enre,'  Svo., 
Paris,  1687  ;  5,  "  U>age  de  I'lnstrument  uinveriel  pour  re- 
soudro  prompteiucnt  tous  les  Problemes  de  la  (u'omelrie 
pratique,'  12roo.,  Paris,  16&H,  1 7(io-3i;- H-'-M  (the  instru- 
ment referred  to  is  tbe  proportional  compass) ;  r>, '  MetlKxlo 
de  lever  les  Plans  et  les  Cartes  de  Terre  el  de  Mer,  12nio., 
Paris,  I693-17AU  (the  same  improved  by  Audierne,  I'irao, 
Pari*.  1782};  7,  *  Dictiunnaire  Matbcmatique,'  4to..  AmMw 
1691  (tiM  samo  transUtod  and  abridged  by  Raphson, 

ii  1703) ;  fit  *  Ooura  do  Matbematiiiaa,* «  vala.  «rob( 
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FirK  1693,  Anut,  1690 ;  0, '  Rdcrtetioitt  ntOitoatiques 

•t  pliysiqueft,' 4  vols.  8va,  Pori»,  1694-17-20-25-3j-77  (the 
same  improved  and  augmented  by  Muntur*!;*,  ^vn.,  Paris, 
l"7ti-'J0 ;  the  iame  iti  English  by  Dr.  llutti  .  ^  ,  l>inrl., 
1803);  10, 'TraitA  do  hi  Fortificnlioii,' -\ o.,  I'.ins,  ltiOl- 
17'20  (the  same  trnn.^laleri  by  Dcsafjulit  r.^,  8vo.,Oxf.,  Lond., 
)7!1);  11.  •  Trigoiiuinclriti,"  lirau,  Paris,  16*J8;  12,  'Me- 
tliuii<i  facile  pour  arpenter  et  nx-surcr  toutes  sortM  de 
Sujwrficies.  Sec.'  l2mo..  Paris.  1699-1725-47-58-79 ;  13. 
'  SUments  d' AlKiihrc.'  «vo..  Arost..  1702;  14,  'Gcographie 
et  Cosmography,'  8?o.,  Paris,  1711 ;  li,'Ln  Perspective, 
tli^oriquc  ct  pratique^'  8va.i  Paris,  1711-20.  In  the  '  Me- 
noir*  of  Um  AeadMnyoT  Seieoots '  Hw  1 707  tbem  k  a  paper 
fef  htm  •nlided  *  Otaemttiona  snr  an  PrabKme  de  1  rigo- 
Ilom#trie  spheriqne.*  To  the '  Journal  de«  Savans '  he  con- 
tributed: 1, '  Proof  of  the  Theorem  that  neither  the  sum 
riiir  iIk-  ilifTyrctH-e  of  two  fourth  pnwcrs  can  bo  a  fourth 
pcAvcr,'  May,  KihO;  2,  *  Answer  (u  a  Problem  proposoil  by 
M.  (.'mim^rs,'  Nov.,  168!  ;  3,  '  Proof  (jf  a  Tlieoiom  rchrtive 
to  Irtia-^nuiry  Roots,' April,  Ujsr, ;  A.  '  MeihtMl  of  determin- 
ing tdc  cubic  and  sursolid  roots  of  a  Hirmrmal."  At  his 
death  faa  iett  a  treatise  in  MS.  upon  the  Diuphantine  Ana- 
lysis, which  camo  into  the  possession  of  M.  Aguesseau. 
He  also  published  a  corrected  and  augmented  edition  of 
Vlaco's  •  Tngonoiiietry.'  8vo.,  Paris,  1720-65. 

{^age,  {larFoateDellc ;  (Euvre$itieerie$,h^U*ye,  1728- 
n,  fi>l,,  Ui.  1^  M0>5 ;  Btograrhie  VnhtrHlk;  &0.) 

OZARK  MOUNTAINS.  THE.ooiiMitute  an  exten«ve 
mountain  region  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  oecnpy  tuore  lliaii  Iialf  the  slate  of 
ArkiUiiiUj  and  a  considerable  portion  uf  the  state  of  Misscun 
south  of  the  Missouri  nvcr.  'Ineir  nortliern  e.xtremiiy  forms 
the  elevated  shores  of  the  Missouri  river  beivvwii  the  mouths 
of  the  Osage  and  Gascouade  rivers,  where  the  rivt  r  begins  to 
run  eastward :  the  billy  country  also,  which  extends  between 
the  confluence  of  tho  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  along 
the  west  side  of  the  latter  river  to  Cauo  Girardeau,  may  bo 
considered  as  the  eastern  declivity  of  tne  northern  portion  of 
tbia  mountain  region.  The  roountaillt  extend  south-west 
ftom  the  banks  or  the  Missouri  to  tho  bulks  of  the  Arkansas 
rivor,  which  mtw  bo  eoniidered  aa  braaking  Uuough  ihe 
lagion :  aovth  or  the  Arkaaaaa  riT«r  a  nwuntainoua  country 
axtanda  «a  ftr  aottth  aa  the  Red  River.  It  is  not  known 
if  tlw  eloTated  tract  which  runs  along  the  southern  backs 

of  the  last-lneilt ioiied  river,  and  in  wlneh  the  liuiiierijus 
rivals  of  Texas  li.\ve  their  urijj.u,  t.s  so  connected  willi  the 
Ozark  Mountains  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of 
th<>m.  Rut  this  seems  to  be  the  only  «>ntinuuiM  elevated 
ground  which  unitea  tbi  Onrkfl  vith  the Chippewyao  or 
Rucky  Mountains. 

This  mountam  region  extends,  from  south-west  to  north- 
eaat,  ttom  the  Rod  River  to  the  Missouri,  more  than  350 
tnitaa  in  length.  If  the  country  about  tho  upper  branches 
of  WhitA  River,  wbieb  ia  covered  with  bmh  hiliib  ia  conai- 
deied  aa  a  portion  of  the  Osarka,  thmr  width  f^om  wetC  to 
eaatcanaot  fidlahertof  lOOmileB.  ThuathaOaarkaoowr 
«  aurfkoa  of  rather  mora  than  36.000  aqnare  mflaak  or  more 
thon  two-thirds  of  the  ana  of  England,  between  90*  and 
97*  W.  long,  and  between  34°  and       N.  lat 

TheOzarks,  uidike  ilie  .\pal!achian  Miiutitains,  do  not 
consist  of  parallel  ridges.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  towards 
the  western  edge  of  the  mountain  ragwn  that  a  eoatiauous 

ridi"*"  ocrurs. 

,\t  the  (lorthoni  extremity,  near  the  niuuiii  of  tl.o  Ousi  o- 
nade  river,  ihu  range  is  of  moderate  ele%aiiuii.  bartlly  ex- 
ceeding 5U()  or  600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  its  elevation 
increases  farther  south.  Its  highest  point  is  about  the 
aoiirces  of  the  White  and  Osage  rivers,  the  two  most  con&i- 
derabia  rivers  which  originate  in  these  mounlaina.  Farther 
aooth  the  range  again  oacrcoaea  in  elevation,  imtil  it  termi« 
OBics  on  the  Arkanaea  veat  of  Fort  Smith,  in  lonie  toler- 
ably high  hills.  The  mounlaina  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  Iti^er  formn  rMniimimis  raii^e,  niniung  ea-t  and  \*eit, 
and  the  highest  suiiiimts.  Mount  Ccrne,  the  Sugai  Loaf 
Mountauu.  and  (^  avaniul  Mountain,  attain  an  elevation  cif 
between  iOOO  and  3iio(i  llet  above  the  sea-level.  T\\c  last- 
mentioned  range  i>  calli'J  the  Ma»--eriie  Mountain?. 

The  country  norili  of  the  Ma&»criic  Mouiilatiis  and  east 
of  the  ridgu  running  along  the  western  cd;;c  of  the  Ozarks, 
ia  enticdy  covered  with  high  hiUa^  which  extend  eaatward 
to  •  tine  drawn  ftem  the  eeatcrn  extiemjty  of  the  llaa* 


leme  MoantaiiMk  near  little  Reck  or  Arkopolia  in  Ar» 
kansai,  to  the  town  of  St  Genevieve  on  the  Mississippi 
(3^°  N.  lat.).    This  extensive  region,  which  constitutes 

[lie  eastern  broad  slope  of  the  O/ark,  has  an  extremely 
broken  surface.  Tho  hill?!  uiul  muunlainii,  wluoli  aie  seat- 
l('ri><l  over  it  ui  eoiil'iision,  ri--.e  from  SOU  to  ISuli  feet  above 
the  sealfvel,  and  from  5l)0  to  liOO  feet  above  their 
base.  They  are  exceedingly  numernus,  and  are  divide<l 
itiio  a  multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks,  which  have  rounded 
summits,  and  descend  with  perpendicular  cliffs  and  ab- 
rupt precipices.  Sandstone  ti  the  principal  component 
of  these  mountains,  but  their  aiirlkee  is  frequently  strewed 
with  a  proAiaioa  of  flinty  fkagmenta,  and  in  many  placea  it 
ia  coveted  by  eompaet  limeatone.  Tho  hilb»  wnleb  am 
covered  with  limestone,  contain  forcata  of  pine  and  cedar; 
those  uf  sandstone  are  usually  overgrown  with  scrub  oak, 
hicTory,  lia\*s,  and  brumbies.  The  poverty  of  the  soil  in 
some  ujbtaiiets  and  tho  scarcity  of  it  lu  olUura  prevent  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  from  springing  up.  The  valleys 
between  these  hills  ore  rniher  narrow,  but  have  uniformly  a 
fertile  soil.  They  are  however  occasionally  subject  to  ex- 
cessive floods,  which  are  brought  down  from  the  mountain* 
by  the  rivers,  a  ciroainataiMewhieh  remkn  their  onltitation 
very  precarious. 

As  this  extensive  numntain  region  bax  been  very  imper- 
fectly explond.  wo  are  not  acauainted  with  ita  mineral 
wealth.  Goal  and  inn  oartainly  occur  in  many  placea. 
Copper-ore  has  abo  haaneheened.  I^ad  la  abundant,  eepe- 
cially  towards  the  moat  north-eaatem  extremity  of  the 

region,  wriiich  contains  the  rith  lead-mines  near  Pntt  s.  m 
Missouri.  fMissoriti  ]  Roek-.'ialt  appears  to  occur  in  tliu 
Masserne  Mountains :  abunrlant  sail-springs  are  found  on 
the  upper  l>ianrhes  of  tlu^  \\'asliita  nvcr.  These  parts  al»ij 
eont.iin  liot-spriiiijs.  [.\rkansvs.] 

The  origin  uf  the  word  Ozarks  seems  rather  doubtful.  It 
does  not  appear  to  bo  a  pure  Indian  form.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  is  derivod  from  the  French  expression,  'Aux 
Arkansas.'  abbreviated  into  'Aux  Ark,'  tho  pronunciatiou 
of  which  ia  exactly  reprwmnled  in  the  English  laiwuaKe  by 
•  Ozark.'  »  ^  ^ 

(James's  Account  of  ati  K.rpedition  ta  lAa  JloehfJAwn* 
tains,  performed  by  Major  Long ;  and  Nattal*a  ^rmftaaa.) 

OZBROV,  VLADISLAV  ALEXANDROVlTCH.  the 
most  distinguished  tragic  poet  that  Russia  has  hitherto 
prwhiced,  was  bom  in  the  government  of  Tver,  Sept.  29 
(Oct.  11),  17  70.  Afl«T  passinsr  through  the  usual  courso 
of  militiiry  service,  iti  w  hi(  li,  besides  olher\\  ise  distinguishing 
himself,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  inajor-guniiral,  hu  exchanged 
It  ftjr  a  civil  ajipomtiiient,  wliieh  beheld  till  1807,  when  lie 
retired  fium  public  life.  Instead  hovrevcr  of  dovotiqg 
himself  tho  more  closely  to  his  literary  studies,  he  shortly 
atUr  abandoned  them,  or  at  least  discontinued  writing, 
'  Polyxena,'  which  was  flnt  performed  in  May,  1 809,  being 
bit  last  dramatic  productioa.  Fram  that  time  to  his  death, 
wbieh  hi^pened  in  November,  ISlt,  he  enlv  oompoaed 
three  aeta  of  an  nnfinialMd  tragedy,  entitled  *  Medea/  and 
aketehed  the  plans  of  two  others,  ono  of  whieh  had  for  ita 
subject  the  siece  of  Damascus,  and  i:,  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  Ilu^hess  Knglish  tragedy  of  the  same  name 

After  a  long  and  very  Mvere  iUtMaib  he  «na  carried  off 
at  tho  ago  of  forty-six. 

All  that  can  be  gathered  fnini  wliat  Prince  \'ia7enisky 
Mv^  in  his  memoir  of  him,  as  to  tlie  nuisv  of  his  doing 
tioihuit,'  for  so  many  years,  is,  that  he  was  disgusted  with 
tile  world  on  account  of  the  mean  enmity  which  bia  talents 
had  raised  up  against  him,  though  his  prodttethma  had 
been  most  favourably  received  by  the  pubUiB. 

Although  the  pieces  u|K>n  which  his  fame  rests  do  not 
amoant  to  more  than  four,  liia  firat  drama,  entitlad  *  The 
1>eath  of  Ol^,'  bearing  no  comparison  with  bia  auereeding 
ones,  Ozerov  tnay  be  considered  not  merely  as  tho  re- 
former, but  M  in  a  manner  the  creator  of  Russian  tragedy. 
Kiuu/lnu  had  improved  upon  Sumarokov,  but  chiefly  in 
regard  to  .-tv le  and  iiiann»?r:  neither  cenuino  poetry  nor 
tnasieily  delineation  of  cliaiacler  i-  to  be  nu  t  vvuh  in  iheir 
tr.Tgedit's,  It  was  reatrved  lof  U^erov  li>  iiifiise  vitality 
into  the  previouslv  cold  and  lifeless  form.  His  '  (Tidipus,' 
'  Fingal,'  J^nictrii  Donskoi,'  and  '  Polyxena,"  lire  all 
severally  mastcrnieces,  full  of  poetry;  and  although  simple 
in  plan,  and  wiih  mora  of  dialogue'  than  action,  strikingly 
dianmtte  in  inie  of  the  aituyiooa. 
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<)r»lui  ^I'ainily).  iH 


Ortlni.  Fulrio,  IS 

Oniliila  [CraciJa,  toL  viii.,  p. 

Orttlius,  Abraham,  11 
Orthfit.  dl 
Qrihite,  11 

O'thoetrai  [Polylhataraacea] 

Orih<>(;»ual,  Orthu|;rapbic,  H 

Ortbogr;i|>ny,  H 

Qrthouyx, 

0'th&\Utn,  12 

Onhurbynchiis  [Trochilida!] 

O'thfilomut  [S)Kia(l«J 

O'ltolaii.  il 

O'riyg  ■  [TeJraonidjB] 

Orlyx  [  rt-ir.>oDida>] 

Orua  ur  Horun,  41 

Orvtt,  11 

Orviclii,  li 

Of)  'cleruiiuK  jAard-Vftrkl 
Ory'c'vrus  [Muiitlie,  vol.  xv., 
y.  5IOj 

Oryx  [.\ii;elop«,  toI.  ii.,  p.  871 

Ory'itt.  ii 

Osuil>i.t.  '16 

O-arra  [Jnpan] 

Oici.  or  O'ji'ci.  IZ 

Ovcitlaiiun  uod  Centre  of  Oacil- 

lation,  12 
O'ciilatiun,  49 
O'.iuliim  Pacii  [Pax] 
Odvr.  la 

oMi,  la 

0->ni>izuine,  13 
O'smiuiii,  4jI 
Osnalxiirk,  id 
Osi  ri-y  IR  iid  Uuzunll 
Ohrvt-ne  |  Mexipot.imiaJ 
0»»ii.  M""iit  r  i'lHKSHly ) 
O'oKol.i  [Xuvara,  Valll  ili] 
Oxiti-titit  Rrt-riri'i.  5il 
Oii!>i.iirs  I'livm*.  i£ 
0>siiirutiiin,  i2. 
OsNory,  S3 

Outatlf,  Adrian  van,  il 
On  ailf.  l»aac  van, 
Osi.  mi.  il 
0>.icnniml  [Swedenj 
0>lervul>l,  54 

O-tidks  [Siberia] 
ONtrnceitiiii  [Oymen] 
Uktniciitin, 


Oitlricoda  [Brancbiopodai  vol. 

v..  p.  2-111 
0'»lrea  MJv  itcri] 
Oktrich  [ Srriithiunida] 
Oktroffotba,  ii 

OatropfMlii  [Brauchiopoda,  vol. 

v..  p.  -.Ml] 
0'»U)a,'Sfi 
Osfina,  fih. 
0*wfp>  [Canada] 
0»wc»lry,  ifi 
Oxytb,  Si.  [Ksaex] 
Olahfilc.  ^ 
Otar.a  [Sralt] 
Olh.naii,  iZ 
Othraan  Sa 
Olhinan.  J.  Y.  A ,  58 
Oihu,  M.  S.,  IS2 
Oik.      II.,  III.,  IV.,  53 
Ol ho.ur  Oitn,  of  Frey*ii)|{en,  fill 
O'lilophvs,  (10. 

O  liun  [Cirriieda,  Tsl.  yii^  p. 

0»TrprtiiHt«rd»l 
(Jt<>iiciui>,  fil 

O'tumys  I  .Vluridn,  vol.  ja.,  p. 

11131 
Olo|ilerts,  f>'2 
O'lnin  o,  Terra  di,  fij 
Oil»j(ina  fNaplcs.  Province  of  ] 
O'ttMwa  [Canada] 
OliBf,  6i 
Oitvr-IIoiind,  S& 
OUfry  Si.  Maiy  f Dcvanxhire] 
Olliiman  Eniiuie  [Turkey] 
Oiiiii  [^tiiisidip] 
Otwa) ,  Thomas, 
Oud<-  [Uuidustan,  vol.  xii.,  p. 

OtideiiNardcn,  fiS 
Ouchtrrd-  \Vi  l  am,  £fi 
Oiif»iit<  [Jai-chii*] 
OutiL-e  [  LeoiMirilitJ 
Ountrc  [Pound] 
Ouiidle  [Norlbamptonahire] 
Ourax  [Crai'idB,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
12a} 

OiireKi  [.Antelo|>e,  Tol   ii.,  p. 
76j 

Oiiiie  [  York^hire] 
Outlawry.  (jS. 
Ovaiiuii  (Triumph] 
Uverl>ury,S.rThoina«J^JaiBe»I,J 


Overseer,  Zfl 
Overture,  ZA 
OverysM.'!,  Zl 
0'vil-g»  [Ox] 
Ovtdius,  Zl 
Oviido.Z^ 

Ovi£<:o  y  VaMra,  O.  F.,  Z3 
OvtpnMim,  Zl 
Ovi.  [.Sliecp] 
Ovoviv(p.iiuu»,  Zl 
Ovule,  Zl 

Ovulites  [Ope>culirem] 
O'vuUini  (MaUcolopy ) .  Cyprie> 

id»,  vul,  viii..  p.  2  >7  et  Mt^. 
Owen,  John  [Theo'0;r\] 
Owen,  \V.  [Hi'  l'^  Sucieiyj 
Owhyhee  [Swndnich  J»UndkJ 
OwU  [StMgidx] 
Ox.  Zl 

Ox-Kve  [Titmice] 

ox.iiic  Acid,  aa 

Ox  dic  Acid  (niMteti.(  qietlica), 

m. 

OxmVk  vEther,  211 

Ox.ilidiceir,  21 

Ox.imi<le,  ill 

Oxellatiel  na,  31 

Oxfoid.  City  [Oxford.hire] 

OxI'urd.Biiiliopric  [Oxfurd«birvJ 

Oxiord  L  iiiveraitv.  SLI 

Oxford.  Karl  of  [Harley] 

Oxfordnhiie,  21 

Ox|ieckrrit  [Uuphaj^ ;  Oiihi> 

nyxl 
Oxti»,  IflZ 
Oxy);«ti.  IM 

Ox\'lopbu-<  [Cueulidse,  vol.viii., 
p.  2ili>] 

Oxymuriulic  Acid  [Chioriae] 

Oxyn6tu»  [Sbriket] 

Oxyihyncb*.  U22 

Oxyrbynchiix  [  Wnodpeckcrs] 

Oxyrtiyni-hu*  [Kjfyptl 

Oxy'xtuma  [J.uitniaaj 

Oxystnines,  llfl 

Oxy 'ktumus  [Stumida] 

Oxy6ru»,  Llii 

Oyer  und  Ti-rtninrr,  ^10 

Oyater  Catcher,  LU 

Oy»ler»,  111 

Ozaiiam,  111 

Ox,iik  Mountains,  112 

Oxeruf.  m 
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P  H  dM  teouli  or  fldn  tetter  of  Oo  tabid  Mnn.  For 
tliE'  various  fjubote  «B|iilo]|iM  fo  deiMto  tlite  tetter  aee  Al- 

rilAUtT 

Thii  letter  is  intcrcliaiigeable  with  lliosi-  which  belong  to 
»he  same  organ,  that  is  the  lips,  and  with  bDme  others. 
Thus 

1.  P  lit  convertible  with  6.  The  Latin,  liko  tlio  Welsh, 
was  fond  of  the  thin  letters,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
are  verv  few  words  in  that  language  which  begin  with  a  b, 
while  those  comiiiencing  with  p  form  a  nuiDerous  cins.  It 
trill  often  be  found  that  the  p  in  Lu\in  words  becomes  a  b 
in  tbe  ntatad  1«n^ua{;e8.  Tnu»  apUulOt  the  diminutife  of 
^lU,  a  bee,  U  in  French  abeille}  uptm  b  In  German  ttt- 
am.  tha  German  language  often  eonfban^ls  6  and  p. 
more  pai ticuhiily  wIilmi  tlie  former  is  final.  Perhaps,  too, 
even  ilk  Lutin.  the  written  b  was  pronounced  as  a  p  in  the 
prcpoi-itions  ab,  utb,  ch,  trhidi  oorrMpond  to  the  Greek 

airo,  iuro,  tiri. 

2.  P"i!h  m,  somewhat  rare.  Thus  the  Grcfk  preposi- 
tion /lira  is  in  the  iiSolic  dialect  iri^a.  Again,  ttie  Greek 
fir>>vffioc  is  es&cniially  the  same  word  with  the  Latin  plum- 
bu$.  Allied  to  this  change  is  the  insertion  of  a  t>  between 
eUberm  and  «  or  >»  and  t,  a«  in  the  Latin  twqiMt MmplMf, 
for  tamrit  tumbu,  and  temptart  fue  ttniare, 

3.  P  irith  9.  Thfe  ebanoe  il  more  pArtieuIarly  to  be  ob- 
lerved  in  the  derivation  of  French  from  Latin.  Thus  from 
capilftu,  hair,  epiteofux,  a  bifthop.  decipere,  deceive.  Sir.., 
aperire,  open,  opera,  work,  Uput,  liarc.  jtau/rr.  pcior. 
piper,  pepper,  Aprilit,  April,  the  From-h  have  deduced 
their  chepfu,  eiu-qiie,  ieeevatTt  ica^mvrir,  muan,  more, 
j.aiii're,  f  nivrp,  Avril. 

4  Willi  /.  Twii  or  ihri  0  I'MiMiiiles  iirc  given  under  F. 
To  these  may  bo  added  pr»,  for ;  pater,  father :  fixcit, 
ftsh;  pattci,  few;  luput,  teofjf.  So  tho  Greek  von<pvpa. 
^ai%'o\>).  <^piv<S,  have  the  aspirate,  while  the  Latin,  as  usual, 
profers  the  tenuis  in  purpura,  tufiiubt,  Pbetius. 

6.  P  with  i/.  The  latter  ronti  is  olten  preferred  by  the 
German,  Where  our  Own  tongue  han  the  single  letter.  Thus 
the  Ktiglilb  words  pemut,  peach,  pejyper,  pea-cwk,  penny, 
<w^.ar«writlen  btr  the  Germans  pfmd.  pfirsche,  pfeffer, 
p/ini,  pfennig,  apfel. 

6.  P  with  <•,  *,  or  q.    See  C. 

7.  Pwith  /.  ruuif,  in  Latin  p<n-o.  The  Gn  ok  infi'm)- 
gative  words  lifginninR  with  a  ir,  as  vov,  tti;,  mrtf/oi;,  &.C'., 
are  rclaU-ri  on  ilie  ime  hiiml  to  the  loiuc  roinis  roe,  ry, 
rnrfn.);.  aiid  on  the  otlier  to  the  demonstrativcsi  that  com- 
inoiily  take  a  r  at  the  begiiinbiK.  And  in  Ihet  the  latter 
are  often  used  a<i  n  lativev 

9>  Pwithp/.  Tiie  latter  is  common  in  Greek,  as  in  tuktu, 
••vvfMU,  &c.,  which  form  tbeir  other  tenses  for  the  most 
Mrt  without  an  So^  too  at  the  bejiinninK  of  words. 
Tboa  smXic  and  ereXcfiec  cemiit  with  «e^<c  and  vaXc/ioc ; 
and  It  teem*  probable  that  ft  «•«  an  anraeceBsflil  ottcmot 
to  pronounce  tne  initial  pt  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Latin  words  popultu,  a  state,  and  populari,  to  devastate 
with  wnr. 

9.  Pi  with  sp.  This  cliango  it  will  be  more  convei>icnt  to 
consider  uiukr  the  letter  S. 

•  10.  P;'bL'for(!  a  vowel  with  cA.  Thu«  napriam.  in  Latin, 
becomes  nirh/'  in  I'lench.  The  word  rochr,  toti,  was  pioba- 
bly  forn:ed  rroin  a  barbarous  Latin  word  rupia;  and  Ru- 
tupi$m,  ill  the  county  of  Kent,  appears  upon  tbia  principle 
t»  fa»v*  cbaniied  ita  name  to  .R^eA-Uorough. 

PAAMUTO  ISLANDS.  This  ia  the  native  name  of  a 
great  noniber  of  blande,  er  rather  elnatera  of  ittendit  acat- 
tarod  in  the  Paeifle  Oeean  between  13*  and  18*8.  lat  and 
135'  and  1 50°  W.  long.  On  our  chart*  fboy  bear  the  name 
of  the  Dangerous  Arcnipelago. 

These  Islands  are  \i:r\  iiinneious,  atifl  it  i;;  siippnscil  that 
all  of  tlietn  have  r.ot  hern  m'imi  h\  Eurupeaiis.  The>  cmi- 
scitiite,  af'coriliim  to  C.i[M.  riizr-'f,  between  seventy  and 
eitrhty  groups.  Each  group  :>urrounds  a  lagoon,  and  is 
based  on  the  corni  i'ccf«  which  cnelo!<c  tho  l.igoon.  The 
islands  are  very  little  ab  ivc  the  level  of  the  s»  a.  Their  form 
Is  generally  tliai  of  a  eie^cent,  the  convex  side  being  turned 
to  the  trade-winds.  The  hii^hett  part  of  the  islauds  ia  in 
moat  iNttH  on  the  niMt  eaaiora  jpart  of  f  be  curratuM^  but  It 


rarely  qkcowIs  nx  fteft  above  bigh-water  mark.  Tlie  coral 

reef*  which  surround  the  lagoon  have  usually  our  i  ]  •  ning 
or  more,  by  which  the  encliised  sea  may  be  eiiicnid.  By  far 
the  largest  numl  ei  id'  ilu^sc  ^riiu|  s  have  at  leant  one  har- 
bour in  each  clu?it('r  arcc^sdde  lit  shipping,  nnd  a  considpr- 
alde  tiLide  has  Ijecu  rami;'!  on  w:ih  tin-  h.i;i\iis  fur  |  i;nrl 
oy.-'ter-shells  Fi&h  and  sheli-tiish,  h<ig<i,  and  cocoa-nuts  are 
the  principal  sources  of  subsistence  to  the  naiive.s.  Tho 
natives  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  resemble  the  Olaheilans 
in  person  and  language,  though  the  languages  differ  so 
much  that  theOtaheitaua  and  ihejr  do  not  easily  uuderatand 
one  anolfaer.  The  question  bae  often  been  asked,  bow  tbo 
Mateya  could  bave  spread  to  these  remote  lands  against  ibe 
dtreelion  of  the  trade-wind.  Capt.  Fitzroy  sv\re%  this  pro- 
blem by  stating  that  during  the  seiiled  iienih'  i-  and  a 
steady  trade  winil  (south  easterly »  the  <viiTai:c  \vntci.s  in 
general  mi>vewi'slw ml  Uo  n  live  to  tw enty  miles  a  das  ;  but 
that  in  the  niny  sc;is  ,n  fiom  Oi  ioln-r  to  Mnr<-ii,  wiien 
W(-'>teilv  winds,  srjuiills.  ;>:,d  laiji  rive  rr(f|ii'-p.r,  tiie  currents 
vary  considerably,  aiitl  ircca-sionaiiy  .set  eastward,  ttt  the 
rate  of  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  an  hour.  Thus  it 
happens  that  canoes  are  drifted  out  of  their  course  even 
several  hundred  miles  by  encrente  and  westei  ly  winds.  The 
sama  saBtnan  eetimataa  the  population  of  these  islands  at 
not  less  (ban  10,4HM>*and  not  more  than  3tl.9aili  BKeloaiTOof 
children ;  but  he  flnind  them  lesa  adfaneed  in  driliaatiaii 
than  tho  inhabitsnts  of  the  monntainons  Mands.  The  in- 
haliiian'-,  of  the  Paamuto  Islands,  whieli  are  not  very  remote 
fruni  Oiaheite.  receive  laws  from  the  sovereign  ofOtalieile; 
they  have  houevi  i  iio  resident  authority  anion'.;  them  ex- 
cept iho  liead  (if  each  family.  The  navigation  lH;ttte<>n  ibese 
isliiiuis  ts  V e. y  dairjjorosi--.  ns  many  coi-.il  reef*,  wlmdi  are 
either  dry  or  uutv  iust  covocd  with  water,  arc  dispersed 
among  them,  and  the  sia  snrrounding  the  lagoons  baa  no 
soundings. 

(Fiizroy.  in  the  ^ftrrativ«  of  the  Surveying  Vo«aeet  qf 
the  Adreutitre  and  Beasli  i  Beechey,  Visage  to  tht  Paq/k 
and  Behn'ii^  i  Stnitf  iCrtuiensteroV  iUmeint,  ftc.) 

PAC.i.  7c<BL0Oiiraa.] 

P.^CB  (Pteftut),  a  measure  of  the  Romtin  system,  being 
in  fuct  their  unit  of  itinerary  meabuie,  to  whieli  the  mi'Ue 
pnsius,  or  Mile,  w:i»  referrtid.  Tho  word  p<i*tut  is  con- 
tu'cU  il  w'.ih  -.he  mot  of  jandere,  to  cxliMid,  and  Puuclon 
eun  nisly  i  ii  '.i:»h  derives  it  d  fxi»iit  manibus,  fn  m  the 
k-n^ih  Ijetweiu  ihe  extended  hands  in>tcad  of  d  jins/.t 
pe.itf'us  'rii.  re  is  however  ieasi>n  to  believe  that  the  mille 
passMs  eanu'  ini  i  use  I'lom  (he  piaetiee  of  iiiuu>uring  dis- 
tances in  new  countries  from  the  number  of  puces  luatiThed 
by  the  Holdiery,  of  which  a  rough  reckoning  was  kept,  but 
whether  by  actually  counting  the  peeeB.or  by  the  time  of 
inarehing  compared  wilb  the  preriously  known  number  of 
paoss  in  a  nven  time,  is  not  known.  It  is  well  known  that 
with  diaeiplined  aoldtcn  either  method  would  give  very 
good  practical  results.  Vilruvius  describes  a  machine  to  he 
fastened  to  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  (an  invention  revived  in 
our  own  day),  by  whu  li  its  luiinher  of  revoluiiona  Was  regie* 
tered ;  but  this  was  probably  a  late  luveiuion. 

Tliepace  was  not,  as  pei-sons  in  general  suppose,  the  step, 
or  the  distance  from  heel  to  heel  when  ihp  feet  nrf  at  ihoir 
utmost  ordinary  extension;  tliis.  wiiu  b  tlie  Fnneli  uietn)- 
logists  call  pat  timple,  was  the  gradm  ur  gresxus.  The 
pa-ssus,  Ot  pat  double  of  the  same  writers,  was  two  gradus, 
or  the  distance  from  tho  point  which  the  heel  leaves  to  that 
on  which  ft  is  set  down.  AsMminir  the  Roman  fbot  at 
ll'«2  Bnglisb  mches,  the  ^oOb  wbidi  was  ftve  teat,  must 
bsTB  been  98*1  Ittcbei  or  4*84  BngUtb  Ibet 

Here  we  might  have  stopped,  if  it  had  not  been  ncccasnry 
to  explain  something  relative  to  what  it  pleased  tho  writera 
ot'  lliQ  middle  ages  to  call  the  prumfirira}  pu'c,  eoniposed 
of  five  (geometrical  feet.  What  they  meant  bv  tins  iiieiimirc 
is  n;it  easily  iindi.N  si  n,:d,  except  by  the  suppusitinii  ( w  bich 
some  of  their  writings  confirm)  that  they  ima;;ii'ed  a  li.\i  il  and 
universal  measure  of  length  to  exist  in  nature,  and  to  have 
been  aetuuUy  obtained.  At  the  beginning  of  thesixteentli  een- 
tury  Ibe  Roman  mile,  at  least  the  mile  of  sooo  feet  <>r  I  Olio 
paces,  was  general^  used  by  writers  CMtls],  and  i'>'"';^ry 
OMaaares  were  more  oAMkWiiitnn  about  than  veriiied.  Ttaa 
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glnrliuro,  or  eishtli  part  of  thm  nulo,  had  al*i>  h««>n  intvu- 
dui'fd  (into  book*)  from  the  Greek  ,s>itL;ii.  ami  it  \v:is  the 
OOmnDon  o|)iiikin.  derived  from  Ptoleiny,  iliat  the  degree  of 
l«Utud«  was  evuctly  MO  stadia,  or  r>  >i  miles.  This  mado 
tbe  pace,  or  tho  1  j6ih  part  of  the  Uadium,  stand  forward  as 
»  proper  univor*al  measure,  bcint;  the  6'2.>«0lh  part  of  thai 
vbiob  all  bcUcvttd the  degnw  oflaliludo  to  be.  But  though 
this  tnav  be  a  probable  origin  of  the  gcometrii  al  pace,  it  is 
it^riain  ihat  writer?  lUd  not  adhere  iiDifonDljr  te  lt,M  tbet 
the  Inter  metrolo^ikU  hare  formed  differe&t  notioDi  ef  ile 
We  shall  give  the  aeeeimta  of  aevatal  medern 

\>  li'i"  *. 

HLTiiiinl  tii:-kc;  iVie  u'i''»iictricBl  pace  (n'hi<-li  lie  al*o 
ealls  tbe  ian<l-siii\ l-> ■ -i*s  yucu)  to  be  five  Knuli-h  feet. 
Greaves  supposes  ili.it  ;i  i-aco  v(  u]nvai(K  of  i.'J  iiicliti  «;is 
once  in  use  111  England.    Uzanam  makes  the  geoiiieli  ical 

SKSe  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  pace.  £)!icnschroidt 
oei  not  mention  the  measure  at  all.  Paueton  (who  has  a 
theory  about  the  derivation  of  measures  from  parts  of  the 
human  body)  makes  it  only  4^  Roman  f>^^Lt.  Rom'-  de 
Lisle,  who  eontetid*  that  Paueton  has  ^cveiul  luucs  con- 
fuunded  the  Greek  01>inpio  foot  with  the  Ramaa  foot, 
makes  it  4\  Olympic  ioct,  that  is,  4{  English  feet  very 
ntiu.v.  An  oMei  wiiiLi.  Samson  d'Abbeville,  cited  by 
Pituciuu,  lu)s  down  ihu  gcomiarical  pare  at  5  French  feet, 
and  nevertheless  makes  the  Roman  mile  to  contain  a  thou- 
sand such  paces.  Tho  conclu»ion  is.  that  the  geometrical 
puce  was  ai>  inveniiDii  of  ilv-'  old  iiin>,  a  lu-i-dless  addi- 
tion to  the  confusion  in  whu  U  ilii-ir  accouiits  of  iuiUunt  raea- 
euros  were  already  enveloped. 

There  is  a  pace  mentioned  ui  ecclesiastical  writers  called 
poJifus  eecUsiattkiu,  or  dexter  (see  Ducange,  at  the  word 
Xlextri),  wbieh  Dr.  Bermml,  without  auiing  an;  authority, 
makes  of  ibe  tame  Icnirtli  as  the  English  yard. 
PACHCMlUa.  iMovacnuaii.] 
PACHYCE'PHALA.  fViB«)i«WJt.l 
P A(  HYCEPHALl'N.*.  Mr.  Swainson's  namoforthe 
Grtal  budded  Lh.ittcrcrti,  which  form,  according  to  hia  first 
arrangement  in  iii-  ("1  :^sij'!c<itin>i  >/  lUrdt.  tin-  second  sub- 
family of  the  Ampeliiiee.or  (Mu)\y  of  Clirilternrs,  and  are 
placcii  between  Leinlrichan<f  y  L*"iK  legs^'d  Chalttrers)  and  j 
BombycHlmce  (Swallow  Clratlirtns).  uihor  two  sub- 

families beini:  the  Ainj  inup,  ir  True  (  liattfrrrs,  and  llio 
PiprincP,  or  Manakiu  Ciiattereni.  Of  these  subfamilies  he 
coiiiiiilers  Leioiric/umm,  Pa/Ageepholmmj  and  BoMbycil' 

Unm  to  be  aberrant. 

In  the  Synopxis  in  the  same  vol.  CJ),  the  family  Ampe- 
Uda  am  mode  lo  consist  of  the  following  aubfiunilies:— 
Letotrichtmtr,  Silky Chatlerersf:  Pirtmnm,  Greenlets  and 

Thickheads;  Uomhycillin^  ;  Ampelina,  Typiflal  Chat- 
terers; and  Piprime,  Mauakins,  subtypicaL 

Iti  iIk:.  i  i-t  arrangement.  Pac/ii/r,ji/ui!a  h^ln/BtA  wier 
ihi- sLilif  luiilv  f  'irfioiiiee.    [Vikeo.n i m .v..1 

I'AL  II  YDE'RM ATAdirerally  T/tic/;  Hidc.i ;  Dickhautt  r 
of  liie  Germans;  Pac/iyi/erinei  nf  ihe  I'Lench),  tbe  seven  ib 
order  of  inamniirerous  qua  Irui  t^iU  lu  cordiog  to  the  ^steni 
of  Cuvicr  as  set  forib  in  Ins  Re^ne  Ammal. 

The Jirtt  fauHly  of  Pachyderms  in  this  arrangement  con- 
tisis  lif  those  which  have  a  proboscis  and  tusks,  and  which 
arc  iiaiiK  d  Pr'tlxisridiauJi. 

Tiie  Probotddeam,  in  the  opitiion  of  Cavier,  bare  many 
teMmbhtnoaa  te  certain  BodenU  t  for  inslanee,  their  great 
incisoia  (n  to  tpsak)  t  their  ja^a.  wbieh  are  oftea  formed 
of  parallel  lamina* :  the  form  of  many  of  their  bones,  &o. 
Th*-  w!ii>!u  of  this  family  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  coin- 
plcttly  f.ji  med  in  the  skeleton,  but  so  incrusted  in  the  cal- 
ioiii  sku)  wiiifh  sui rounds  the  foot,  that  llicre  is  no  apptar- 
aneti  of  iboui  externully,  except  as  may  be  traced  by 
tho  nails  atta<;l»cd  to  llie  border  nf  this  species  of  shoe. 
The  canines  and  iticisurs,  strictly  spuukiug,  are  wanting; 
but  there  aro  two  tusks  implanted  in  ihu  incisive  bones, 
which  two  tusks  proje<  t  from  tho  moutb,  and  often  grow  to 
an  eiMHrnous  size.  The  projKirlions  necessary  for  the  al- 
ymAi  or  aookets  uf  these  tusks,  render  the  upper  Jaw  so 
high,  and  so  much  shorten  the  bones  of  the  nuaa^  that  the 
imtrils  are  found  in  tbe  skdeton  towards  the  upper  pairt  of 
the  foco ;  but,  in  the  living  animal,  they  are  prolonged  into 
the  well  known  proboscis  or  tnmk,  «  wbieh  the  reader 
will  llnd  a  description  under  tbe  article  ElSPKAKT.  The 
]).inete.  uf  (he  e  1,1  111 um  contain  lari<e  spaces  for  rendering' 
ill.'  >iiull  light ;  a:id  ilie  lower  jaw  has  no  incisors;  as  luay 
be  seen  in  the  r-aiue  ait.i-l>-.  The  intesluies  me  Milutuiiiuus, 

tiui  sloinaoh  simple,  and  the  vtocum  enormous.   The  mam- 


ma,  two  in  number,  are  situated  on  the  breast;  and  tho 
young  snrk  with  the  mouth,  and  not  with  the  trunk,  as  some 
had  err>>iieously  soppoHKi.  The  only  living  genus  of  Pro- 
boscideans n  Elephas.    [Ell pu ant. J 

The  other  genus  is  extinct,  and  consistsof  \ho Mattodont. 
[Mastoix>n.] 

The  9»eokd  fomily,  Tk»  Ordmarn  PatAj/dtrmt  havm 
either  four,  throe,  or  two  tooa. 

Tfadw  which  have  the  torn  equal  are  in  tone  sort  doren* 
footed,  and,  in  many  respects,  approximate  the  ruminaota 

in  the  skeleton  and  in  tho  coruplieaiiou  of  the  stomach. 

Livin:;  g>  nera.  Hippoj.otamut  [see  tiic  artii  h  '  and  Skit 
(Liiiii.i.  [SludjK.]    Extinct  genus,  ANrii-LuiHKKii  M. 

* « 

Tiiose  which  are  not  clo^eii-foo'.ed  finn  genera  uhich 
very  much  rosijiuble  each  other  m  tho  jaws,  in  bav- 
in;; on  each  side  seven  upper  molars  with  square  crowns 
and  Various  projecting  lineaments,  and  seven  lower  ones 
with  a  double  crescent  on  the  crown,  the  last  i:  f  all  having 
a  triple  crescent ;  but  their  incison  aro  dtfferuiu. 

GtQotA.—  Phiiiocerot ;  Bj/ra^i  PaUeotharium;  Lofkio- 
dm ;  and  Tapir.  [See  the  artieles.) 

The  third  wuily  coaaisla  of  the  Solidungula,  which  ap- 
parently hare  but  one  toe  and  a  single  houf  or  shoe  to 
each  foot,  but  .1  ^  i  li  sideof  tlie  metacarpus  and  the  meta- 
tarsus are  b  ji.i  j.u.ats  or  [irwesscs  whicb  represent  two 
lateral  toe?. 

Genus  AV^uu^,  Liu n.  [Morsk.] 

To  these  may  be  added  tho  following;  extinct  genera:— 
Chalieatherium,  MxeA  trf  the  Tapirs  [Tapir];  Choeropota- 
m<M,  belonging  to  the  Si  in  k;  .^n/Araco/Am'wm.  allied  to 
Cheeropotamut  and  tbe  Dichobmes  {Pulteotherium}  ;  Ela»- 
mtotherium,  placed  by  Fiicber  between  Rhinocerot ioA  Hy- 
rax;  CtUoaonta,  arranged  by  ICeyer  between  Rhmactrm 
and  Diimthmttm  ;  Ottmrihaniim,  placed  by  Meyer  between 
Anoplotherium  and  PaUBotherium i  and  Adafit\_\x>Kni\i 
and  Hipptitherium,  an  animal  allied  to  the  horse.  [Hippo- 
THSRIUM.]  Dinnthfrium  i,  consiJerifd  by  Pkofessur  Kaup 
and  others  to  be  nc4irly  allied  to  the  Tapirt,  in  which  case 
the  extinct  animal  must  <lgubtless  find  a  place  tmoogthe 
Pathydermnta.    [Di?«r)rHhKH  M ;  Tapir.] 

PALHY'MKRKS.    [Uvz.kntixe  IIistoui.^ns,  p. 

PA(JUYMY'A,  Mr.  James  Sowerby's  name  fur  a  genus 
of  fossil  conchifdrs  thus  characterised: — 

Shell  bivalved,  transversely  elongated,  very  thick,  aub- 
bilobate.  with  the  beaks  near  the  aatwior  wtremity.  Liga> 
ment  partly  immened,  attached  to  franiunt  pneaatea  «r 
fulcra.    (J.  S.)  . 

To  Modiola  it  bears  much  analogy  in  tha  padtion  of  tlM 
umbones  or  beaks,  the  elongated  form  of  tbe  ▼alres.and  the 
partial  s»paration  of  the  anterior  porlioii  into  an  impei  t'ect 
lobe.  It  is  distinguislied  from  the  tliin  sliells  aiiiei  to 
Mijtiltu  by  its  couiparutively  sbart  lii^ament  fixed  upon 
a  strong  prominent  i^ai  t  of  the  shell  wuluii  the  cd^c.  [My- 
TiLiD.K  ]  Tiie  j^eiiLjs  IS  founded  an  a  speeies,  Ptu  hyiiyu 
(jii^m.  tiom  the  lowest  part  of  tbo  chalk  fgrmatiou  near 
LMiie  liegis.  (Min.  Con.) 

PACHY'PriLA.  rF.ARiD«,vol.xiii.,  p  334;  Pbtkbls.] 

PACTIYRYNCHUS.  [Psarian.e.] 

PACHY'STOMA,  tbe  Rev.  Unidown  Guilding's  name 
for  a  genus  of  his^ifl^MiJ/ariadW.  The  aliall  is  daacribed  as 
having  a  thick  maretnatedUp,  flnquendy  ebaanelled,  and 
a  testaeeous  operculum.  Tae  genus  is  divided  by  Mr. 
Guilding  into  two  sections:  I,  consisting  of  the  species 
which  have  a  small  umbilicus  and  a  globose  shell  (^m;  u/- 
/'.iriiF  g'tbosa.  cyrriigata,  tinA  puiicliciihtla,  Sw  )  ;  '2.  eoii- 
tuitiuig  only  onti  species  (AiitpuUarta  crusta,  Sw.)  wilU  an 
evanescent  umbilicus. 

PACHYTES.   [Dianchora;  Spondvlus.] 

PACHYTHETIIUM.  M.  Lund's  name  for  an  extinct 
genus  of  mammiforous  quadrupeds  approacbiqg  Hta^ophO" 
rut,  but  of  larger  proportions  than  tlukt  gentia.  [Hbqa< 

THXBUDJK,  vol.  XV„  p.  73  ] 

PACIFIC  OCEAN.  THE.  extends  between  Aoeika  on 
the  east,  and  Asia  and  Australia  on  the  west.  It  racatTsd 
this  name  from  Ifagalfaaana,  the  first  European  who  tra- 
versed it,  and  who.  having  experienced  bad  weather  and 

heavy  gales  in  the  Strait  of  Mai^Tilhaons,  sailed  into  the  wide 

expanse  of  this  ocean  w  itt.  :i  nr  .  letate  south-east  trade- 
wind,  and  ciijuyed  fair  weatiier  without  irUerruption.  Ho 
nccoi'dingly  called  it  the  Pacific.  It  is  also  called  the  S^uth 
Sea,  because  v^sels  sailing  from  fiurof  e  can  only  enter  U 
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•fter  a  Ion:;  southerly  couisc.  The  name  of  South  Sea  lias 
b«eii  limited  in  later  Uma  to  tbe  SQUtbcm  portion  of  tb« 
Pttcinc. 

The  Pacific  is  the  greatest  expanse  of  water  on  the  globe, 
ofvllidi  it  covers  more  than  ono  half  of  the  surface.  The 
•rea  w  louj^bljr  cBlimated  at  man  thim  »  hundred  miUiona 
of  wittKn  mOM.  Behring's  Stnit^  wbidt  may  b«  conaidnnd 
as  its  moest  northern  bonndaiy,  Um  between  East  Cape  in 
i\sia  and  Cane  Prince  of  Wales,  near  66*  N.  laL,  and  is  less 
than  -ID  miles  wide.  Frotu  this  point  SDuihwanl,  the 
(V},ists  t>f  hiuli  continents,  wti  eh  enclose  the  Pacific-,  rccetie 
rapully  from  une  another,  and  at  jI^  .iU'  N.  la!.,  bi'twcfii  the 
wcslcni  point  of  the  peninsula  df  Alashka  and  Cu]ic  K  r<ii2- 
ki/i  Na»4  in  Kamtchatka,  thin  arc  upwuids  of  1200  niiiej 
apart.  Near  the  northern  tropic,  Cape  S.  Lucas  in  Call- 
fornin  is  about  8500  miles  from  the  coast  of  China  east  of 
Canton  ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  average 
width  of  the  Pacific  between  the  tropics.  Near  the  southern 
tropic.  Sand  Cape  in  Auitralia  la  about  8200  uilea  firom 
the  nortbem  eoMt  of  Chile.  Towards  the  touthctn  «itn> 
mity,  the  Paeifle  U  divided  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  antarctic  polo,  and  from  the 
Indian  Oi-caii  by  another  line  drawn  from  South-West 
Cape  in  Tasmania  (Van  Dieiiteit'2>  Land)  to  the  same  pole. 

The  I'ai  ifir  does  not,  like  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
send  off  braiu  hes,  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  adjacent 
continents;  but  extensive  jieninsulas  project  from  the  eon- 
tinents  which  bonier  on  it,  and  these,  together  witli  Kimc 
adjacent  rows  of  islands  stretching  far  into  the  sea. 
separate  considerable  portions  of  it  from  the  main  body 
of  the  ocean.  This  is  less  the  case  on  the  American  than 
on  the  Asiatic  tid*.  Onlj  two  peninsulas  piojeet  from 
tho  American  contiBsnt.  Tha  penhMida  of  Gdifomk 
divides  tbeGalf  of  CallibniiarCAtiKMtNta.  Gvuof^and  the 
neninsula  of  Alashka  with  the  Aleutian  Inland*  diTid»  the 
KamtchatkaSea,  from  the  Pacific.  The  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chutka.  which  firojecls  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  divides 
the  K  iiriti  li  Ilka  Sea  from  the  S^a  ol  Okliotzk,  which  latter 
is  »*;(>ara;t'ii  (ilhii  the  open  e\)iunse  of  ttie  Pacific  by  the 
Kiirile  Ulau  ls.  Tiic  weiteru  siiures  of  the  Sea  of  Okhoizk 
are  partly  formed  by  the  i'-land  or  peninsula  of  Tarakai 
(or  Saghaliein.  which  projects  at  a  very  acute  angle 
from  the  contineot  of  A^ia ;  and  the  islands  of  Jeso  and 
Niponand  the  peoinsut  i  of  Gorea  enclose  the  Japan  Sea 
on  the  north,  east,  and  south.  The  Yellow  Sea,  or  Hoang- 
bai,  which  i^  farther  south,  is  less  distinctly  separated  from 
tbe  Pseiie  than  tha  seas  flutbar  north ;  still  the  boBDdan<> 
line  between  both  Mas  is  narked  by  a  series  of  {slanaii 
which  extend  from  the  moat  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  uf  Kiusiu  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Formosa. 
Ttiis  remarkable  formation  continues  still  farther  south, 
and  the  Chinese  Si.-a,  which  i-xiundii  from  the  island  of 
Formoiia  on  the  norihorn  tropa-  to  the  equator,  tlunij;ii  it 
properly  belongs  to  tiie  Indian  Ocean,  must  be  eon^iidcrud 
as  the  last  link  in  this  chain  of  sea-basins.  On  (he  north 
llio  Chinese  Sea  i<;  separated  from  the  Pacific  hy  a  single 
row  of  islands,  and  farther  south  by  a  double  and  triple  row. 
Thus  w^e  And,  that  though  the  continent  of  Asia  forms 
tba  western  boundary  of  the  Pacific  north  of  ttie  equator, 
no  part  of  it  ia  immediately  washed  by  that  ooean«  and  its 
aboies  can  only  be  veaebed  by  paising  tbiougb  one  of  these 
aubordinate  sea-basini. 

This  peculiarity  of  ferOMtion  in  the  WMtern  parts  of  the 
Pacific  appears  to  be  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  efiVi  t 
of  volcanic  agency,  when  we  consider  that  the  pen  manias 
and  is^iuds,  whuh  separate  the  Mtialler  ha.sius  from  the 
main  body  of  the  >.ca,  aro  t-ithiT  (generally  coiojiosed  of  \ol- 
caiiic  rocks,  or  exliibit  frcfiucnt  and  unequivocal  triiecs  of 
having  been  coiivuUud  by  subterraneous  fire.  Active  vul- 
canoes  are  still  very  numerous  on  them,  and  they  form  a 
continuous  scries  which  encircles  the  eaiitem  coa^t  of  Asia 
like  n  girdle.  The  roost  northern  of  these  active  volcanoes 
which  U  known  ia  that  of  Schiwelutchkaja  in  Kamtchatka 
(near  58*  N.  lat),  and  it  is  followed  by  1 5  or  IH  others,  all 
of  wbicb  Ue  cloae  to  the  shore*  of  tha  Kamtchatka  Sea  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  pemnnila.  The  volcanic  chain  eon« 
tinuos  in  the  same  direction,  south-westward,  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  island  of  Formosa  on  the  tropic  of 
(UiK-i-r.  It  forms  the  base  of  the  Kurik-  I^lunds,  on  winch 
ai  Il  ls!  It'll  active  volcanoes  are  known  to  exiit :  appears  m 
several  plare?*  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coast*  of  Je>o, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Nipon  and  Kiuaiu;  and  terminates  in 
that  diivetkm  vitb  tbna  if  not  inoee  voil«Mio«*  «a  ttaa 


island  of  Formosa.  From  the  last-mentioned  island  the  vol 
canic  chain  runs  southwaid  to  the  island  of  Luzon,  where 
it  declines  a  little  to  the  east,  traverting  the  peninsula  of 
Camerinas  (the  southern  part  of  Luzon),  the  other  PhiUn> 
pine  Idaada  and  Mindanao^  whence  it  passes  to  the  norilt 
aaMsn  •stvenity  of  Cdebes  and  tba  MLolnam.  The  last- 
nentioned  iaUnds  aizbihit  orerywhere  tnoei  of  volcenle 
action,  and  contain  several  active  volcanoes  near  S°  S.  lal. 
The  volcanic  chain  seems  to  terminate  in  that  direction,  or 
rather  it  turns  westward  nearly  at  a  right  an^le,  and  con 
I  tinue*  through  the  Indian  Ocean  alon^  the  cliain  of  the 
Sunda  Islaiuii.  But  near  the  equator,  a  branch  ol'  tlie  cliuia 
runs  off  to  the  cast  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Papua  or 
New  Guinea,  and  continues  through  New  Britain  and  the 
New  Geor(;ian  Archipelago,  where  it  begins  to  decline 
to  the  south.  It  is  traced  through  the  New  Hebrides 
to  the  i^lanll  of  Tana.  The  most  southern  point  of  this 
lateral  volcanic  chain  seems  to  be  the  small  ifland  called 
Haubew'a  Rock.  Bouth-aoath<east  of  Tana  (SS*  28'  8.  lat. 
and  171*  IS'  B.  long,).  Ia  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand  there  are  alio  unaqniToeal  traces  of  volcanic 
agency.  Thu*  we  find  that  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific 
is  tiaviTbcd  hy  a  volcanic  chain,  which  t'Xtends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  northern  i)olar  cucle  nearly  to  tho 
southern  tropic. 

Another  series  of  vokiiiioes  surrounds  the  Pacific  on  the 
east,  hut  they  are  situated  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Thei^e  volcanoes  do  not  constitute  a  continuous  chain  :  they 
rather  occur  in  extensive  groups,  at  great  distances  from 
one  another,  but  each  trroup  by  itself  may  be  considered  as 
a  chain.  It  atiU  doulxtul  whether  active  volcanoes  exist 
on  Tienra  del  Fue;^.  The  British  offieara  who  ranefed 
these  eouls  aome  years  ago  do  not  appear  to  eonSrai  tha 
opinMa  «f  wicaaees  awstlng  on  that  group  of  island*. 
Near  SO*  S.  lat  there  ere  extensive  fields  of  lava  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  SnntaCruz.  hut  noaetive  volcano  has  been 
observed  in  the  Andes  south  of  the  vi  k-ano  of  S.  Clemenle^ 
which  ia  near  4ri''  fj,  lat.  With  tins  summit  begins  the 
grou))  of  the  Ciiiliau  volcanoes,  which  extends  northward 
to  Ml"  S  lal.,  where  it  terminates  in  the  small  voicino  of 
Coouimbo.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  in  this  group 
is  aoout  twenty;  ten  of  them  are  between  40* and  .36°  S. 
lat  The  most  elevated  is  that  of  Aconcagua,  near  32"  30', 
which,  aeeording  to  the  most  recent  information,  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  24,000  feat  above  the  sea-level,  and  ia 
the  highest  volcano  on  tba  (lobe.  Ho  aotive  voloanooi 
ueear  lo  tho  Andes  haeiMen  am*  and  it*  S.  lat.  Iblwaan 
SS*  and  Sl^  6.  lat.  is  the  Toleano  do  Alaeama,  the  eom* 
mcncement  of  tho  Bolivian  volcanoes,  which  extent!  north- 
ward nearly  to  la"  S.  lat.,  and  terminate  with  the  exuiict 
volcano  of  Clnicaiii.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  is  five 
<n  si.x,  and  all  of  theia  are  situated  in  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  WL-,t  of  the  \allcy  of  Titicaca.  .•\nolhi'r  break  fok 
kiw  >,  which  extends  to  near  2"  S.  lat.,  where  \hc  vi)lcano  of 
S  iiif(uay  foriiiH  the  commencement  of  the  group  of  theetjua- 
torial  volcanoes,  which  extend  to  about  6"  N.  lat.,  or  tu  the 
Paramo  do  Ruiz,  which  was  active  in  1828.  The  number 
of  active  volcanoes,  or  of  those  whose  eruptions  are  on 
record,  is  about  ten ;  tho  most  northern  are  in  the  chain  of 
the  Central  Andea,  between  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Mag- 
dalena  and  Cauca.  Tbe*«  aro  the  three  volcanic  groups  m 
the  Andes  of  Soutb  AlDMifla.  On  the  Mexican  Isthmus 
three  group*  of  volcanoes  occur  between  9"  30'  and  19"  3o' 
N.  la\  ami  83°  30' and  I  04"  \V.  him:.  The  most  eastern 
iue  the  volciuioes  of  Cosla  Rica.  On  the  tahk--land  of  that 
name,  between  9°  30' and  10",  there  are  at  ka>.l  six  uct.\o 
Volcano**  cloie  together,  Ki/rih  of  1  i'^  N.  lat.  hcgius  tiiat 
chain  <d' volcaiiiie.s  w  iiich  surrounds  the  Lakir  Nicaragua  on 
tho  itoutlt,  west,  and  nurtli,  and  continues  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  at  no  !;reat  di.stance  t>om  it,  to  the  vol- 
cano of  Sooonusoo  (near  17"  N.  lal.  and  94"  W.  long.).  The 
number  of  active  volcanoes  may  be  about  ten.  The  third 
group  lies  amoss  the  Isthmus  near  19°  N.  lat.  and  contains 
six  active  vokanoes.  On  the  neninnilaof  CaUArail^  ona 
of  the  tbrae  summit*  called  the  Viigiga  is  an  aotive  voU 
cano,  but  it  appeal*  to  stand  alone.  Ifeunt  B.  Halenst 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Columbia  river,  is  also  said  lo  be  an  active  volcano.  The 
cl.aiii  of  the  .\Icut;an  IslauiLs,  whicli  coiUam.s  more  than 
twenty  acti\e  volcaiuiL-.s,  eonnecti  as  it  were  the  .American 
voicanoci  wilh  those  of  Asia.  Tlie  most  western  vuicaiio, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Little  Sitkhio,  i«  not  much  more 
than  COO  tnOss  fkmn  tba  laiiaa  ofvolaMaw  vbkh  Una  ibft 
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eastern  coast  of  Kamlchatka.  The  volcanoes  of  the  Aleu-  i 
tian  Islands  also  partake  tnoru  of  the  nituiL-  of  tho  AsibUc  I 
diftins  than  of  the  American  groups. 

Though  the  Pacific  covers  more  than  one  half  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  it  receives  the  drainage  of  a  comparatively 
NDbU  portion  of  the  land.  In  South  Amerira,  the  water- 
•had  between  the  rivers  which  run  iiilo  the  Pacific  and  the 
Allantift  i»  bkirdly  a  f«v  milw  from  the  aboret  of  the  for- 
mer towvds  tbe  Matheni  cxtramUf  of  that  continent. 
Nurth  uf  4U<='  S  lat.  it  is  widest,  the  Andei  bebg  DMrlv  100 
inilus  fro:n  the  coa^t  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  RiO  Biobio 
Hi  (  hilo  ci:"  S.  Int.),  luit  as  lliey  luivatsce  north,  they 
ajiidoai'li  nearer,  and  iu  all  llie  reniauidur  of  South  America 
the  watershed  is  never  more  than  60  miles  distant  from  (lie 
Pacific  Ocean.  Thus  the  Pacific  receive*  hardly  more  than 
one  twotny-flf\h  part  of  the  drainai^o  of  South  AmLi  n  a.  In 
the  Mexican  ielbmus,  as  far  west  as  the  utluuuii  uf  Tt  iiuan- 
tepee,  the  watershed  continues  at  a  short  di&tance  from  the 
^•cilic,  never  receding  more  than  40  mdcs.  and  frequently 
•ppreaching  it  urithin  leu  than  10  miles.  West  of  the 
Uthmne  of  Tehuantepee  it  graduaUy  recede*  fiirther,  and 
at  i«r  N.  lat  It  ia  more  than  999  imoM  from  tbe  eborcs  of 
the  Pacific ;  but  ftrtber  north  It  again  appMcehet  to  a  di»- 
tniice  varyini^  between  120  end  200  mtl«k  The  eountriea 
of  ilie  Mt  \i<  ;ui  isiimius  "liich  send  their  diainaae  to  the 
Pacific,  i  nib  ibi)  consul  ute  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  that 
diviMim  (if  America,  lii  Norili  AiiK-iica  (tiorlh  of  ."2°  N. 
lat.)  iliL'  walorshed  liei  iiiucli  more  towards  (lie  iiiloiioi  of 
the  iN.ulmeiit,  bcinp  liftwecii  and  4j"  about  7jO  miles 
from  the  Pacitic;  but  fipirther  north  it  is  only  about  350  miles 
from  it.  The  area  uf  the  countries  of  North  America  whose 
drainage  runs  to  the  PaciOc  probably  does  not  exceed  oio- 
Unii  of  the  whole  surface.  According  to  this  rough  esti- 
mate, the  Padflo  reoeivee  not  quilo  one-tenth  of  tho  drdiu- 
ag»  of  America. 

In  Asia,  the  watershed  between  the  ritrm  whiuli  &U  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  one  side  and  into  the  Paeille  on  the 
other  IS  likewise  at  no  Ljre.Tt  d^sianrp  from  the  latter,  north 
of  the  mouth  of  tiic  n\ti-  Amur,  but  liie  basin  of  this  river 
extends  above  1200  miles  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  it  is 
Ibtloued  on  the  south  by  the  ba.sins  of  the  rivers  Hoang-ho 
ami  Yantsc-liiarg,  wliu.h  learli  saiiiewhut  fartiier  inland. 
The  basins  ot  tiiese  tliree  rivers,  added  to  tiioac  of  u  Il-w 
others  of  inconsiderable  extent,  may  comprehend  ncoil  v  ono- 
seventh  part  of  the  area  of  Asia,  and  so  much  of  the  drain- 
ago  of  that  continent  enters  the  Pacific.  In  Australia,  as 
lar  aa  the  oountrr  liaa  been  explored,  the  line  whiob  divides 
tb«  watora  whidi  run  into  the  PieiBo  from  those  vhich 
flow  off  in  another  direction  is  hardly  anjrirhere  more  than 
100  mile*  from  tho  great  ocean,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
only  one-tenth  of  tM  Ataiiuiga  of  that  Qontioeiit  i»  poured 
into  that  sea. 

Tlie  shores  a!  the  continents  wlucli  aio  washed  by  the 
I'jcillc  are  in  ge:)(>ral  hi^th  and  rocky.  AluUi^  the  coast  of 
South  America,  soutli  i)t  ilie  oquulur,  they  generally  rise 
suvL-ral  bundled  feet,  except  at  the  embouchures  of  the 
siuull  rivers.  No  part  of  this  coast  pi-esents  an  alluvium  of 
any  great  extent.  AlonK  the  Bay  of  C/'hoco,  which  begins 
on  the  eewth  near  3°  N.  lat,  the  shores  arc  low  but  rocky ; 
tboy  rise  a  few  fbet  above  hi(;h  «at«r-marl^  and  the  rocks 
arc  covered  with  an  alluvial  soil.  Tho  low  iborea  continue 
tbroMgh  (ho  lathmuiof  Paii«m»  but  theyriaa  again  to  a 
oonsioerablo  height  where  the  tablo-lend  of  Veragua  pro 
jcci*  like  a  vast  promor.f(  ry  into  tho  ocean.  Tins  high 
const  reaches  as  far  wtsi  a>  ibe  vicinity  of  Koalejo,  where  a 
handy  shore  extends  for  several  mile*.  ili::ii  volcanic 
uiiniiitains  surround  the  Ray  of  Cr>nchasru:i,  Imt  wcsi  uf  it 
follows  ji  lyw  rocky  con.-it  cuvcrcii  aihnuuii,  which  ex- 

tends to  the  town  of  'i'tjbuaiiiojiop.  On  the  fchuici  furilicr 
vest  the  hii^h  land  again  comes  clo^c  to  the  i-ca,  to:  miuj;  ii 
rocky  coast  of  considerable  elevation,  which  extend-,  beyond 
103*  W.  long.  Then  Ibllowa  a  low  bot  probably  rocky  coast 
for  nearly  a  hundred  mi\n,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
elevated  coast  extending  to  the  port  of  San  Bias.  The 
eiBteni  eoaiti  of  th«  GuU  of  Gftlifarnia  are  of  moderate 
elevation  and  not  roehf,  and  north  of  2B*  N.  lat.  lltey  be- 
come low  and  sandy;  but  the  waitaraaboroaof  that  gulf  are 
rocky  and  elevated,  except  north  of  30*  N.  let.,  where  a 
Hal  sandy  beach  extends  to  the  mouili  ofilic  Riu  CoI  iukIj. 
Tlie  western  i-oasts*  the  peninsula  nl'  f  i: ma  nrif  wiili 
a  ftci  ji  loi'kv  ;i'ceiit  10  a  cmisulc  i  able  elevation,  and  the 
<M>aMis  preserve  tlus  character  through  tho  whole  extent 
of  Moctb  Aawrica,  «ith  th*  aKOifiioiior  tl»«Mittiysi»> 


rouiuline  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  and  a  comparatively  small 
imct  of  low  coun'.ry  at  tho  mouth  of  tin-  Columbia  river. 
Norlli  of  liic  pcniii!.ula  of  .Alavlika,  aloii;,'  tlu'  Kamltbaika 
Sea,  the  shores  are  of  moderate  eievation,  and  in  general  not 
rocky. 

The  coast  of  Ana  alon^i;  the  western  side  of  the  Kamt- 
chatka  Sea  is  very  rocky,  and  in  many  places  of  ^real  eleva- 
tion ;  this  description  applies  likewise  to  the  coaita  of  tha 
Sea  of  Okhotxk  and  the  JapanoM  Sea.  The  western  eout 
of  the  peainnila  of  Coraa  n  likewise  high  and  rocky,  but 
the  weitern  eboree  of  the  Yellpw  Sea,  or  Hoang-liai,  are, 
with  the  eX'  i  i>ticjn  of  the  peninmla  of  Shnnion^,  very  low, 
and  consist  partly  of  sand  an  i  [uirlly  of  an  alluvKil  earlli; 
the  latter  jiniici|:ull\  occnv;  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Iloang-ho  an  d  Yanise-kian:;.  Suuth  of  30*N.  lat.  the  roast 
of  China  is  rm-ky,  hv.l  iii  general  of  no  great  height.  The 
t-asiorn  coast  of  Australia,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  chiefly 
rocky,  but  it  does  not  attain  a  groat  elevation. 

Turning  from  the  countries  which  eunound  the  Pacifle 
to  the  interior  of  the  ocean,  we  And  tliat  the  eastern^ 
northern,  and  aoulhem  portions  are  remarkably  free  from 
islands.   In  an  estent  of  aea  lar  exceeding  the  Atlantio  in 
area,  and  bordering  on  tha  weitem  abonia  of  Ametica,  only 
a  few  ifolatod  islenda  ocenr,  and  one  consideTable  group, 
the  Galapagos  Islands.    Between  the  coast  of  Soutli  .\me- 
rica  and  Australia,  southof  24°S.  lat.  only  the  large  islands 
called  New  Zealand  are  siiuaied  :  and  in  liicir  vu-iuity  there 
are  afcw  small  f,'rou}is  and  islets:  in  the  reinajuder  of  this 
vast  e.Ment  of  si  a  hardly  four  or  tlve  ir,lan  1*  ur  diminutive 
groups  are  known  to  exi.st.     But  another  portion  of  the 
ocean  is  abundantly  diversified  with  islands  of  various  di- 
mensions.   This  portion  of  tho  sea  liee  lietwecn  the  two 
tropics,  and  extends  from  tho  wosfWil  boundary  of  the 
Pacitleeeatward  to  189"  W.  tong..  or  over  more  than  half 
tlie  width  of  the  ocean.  To  th«  north  of  the  eqnator  tha 
iiianda  and  groaps,  though  numerous,  are  much  late  ao 
than  to  the  sooth  of  the  line.   The  islands  of  the  PaeiBe 
are  li  itli  low  and  elovnicd.    The  low  islanil*  are  of  very 
siu.iil  cvletil,  and  are  Ixisiri  on  ciiral  reef;!,  which  encircle 
I  a  small  space  of  ser.    Tliii  enclosed  space  leseniblcs  a 
!  lagoon,  and  these  inland-,  are  ot'leu  calkd  l.&gouii  inliiinds. 
li  WHS  lorinerly  siippuM-d  ilini  liicse  islands  owed  their  origin 
entirely  to  iho  madrepores  and  other  marine  animals  ;  but 
since  It  has  been  ascertained  that  these  animals  cannot  exist 
in  a  depth  of  more  ihan  about  ten  fathoms,  and  as  the  islands 
rise  with  ^neai  steepness  from  a  »ea  usually  more  than 
300  fathoms  deep.  iboqneatioDof  the  origin  of  thaae  ialanda 
has  engaged  still  mora  tha  attantioo  of  anirti  ntturaliaia. 
[Rkefs  ]  The  volcanic  ialanda  ai«  Of  modorata  ex.tettt,aod 
generally  rise  to  a  gieai  cdcvation  in  their  e«nire.  Beeidea 
the  different  gr  uipi  w Inch  he  in  a  line  from  the  e.istern  ex- 
tremity of  Papiia  to  Mattheiv's  Rock,  and  winch  have  been 
alrea:ly  nientinnet!,  several  groups  of  vo!<-amc  i.slaiuls  aie 
dispersed  in  tlie  ocean.     Tiic  u-ioups  of  ibis  (lesenjuinii 
north  of  the  cfjtiator  are  the  lJuiiin  Siiiia.  Ladroiie.  and 
Sandwich  Island*.    The  Galapagos  are  traversed  by  the 
equator.    Suuth  of  the  equator  tue  the  vulcanic  groups  of 
tho  Marquesas,  Society,  Navio^ator,  and  Friendly  Islands,  and 
the  solitary  Easter  Island.    Some  of  these  volcanic  islands 
are  encircled  by  coral  reefs,  as  tho  Society,  Navigator,  and 
,  Friendly  Islands :  others  have  not  Such  acirde  of  foefr.  as 
I  the  Sandwich.  Ladrone,  Bonio  SimO*  &ilaMa>»  Now 
I  Georgian  Archipelago,  and  New  Hebridet.    The  iilanihi 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  volcanic  or  lagoon  inlands  arc 
i  few  in  number:  the  largest  of  them  is  New  (.'alidoiiia.  for 
ilie  nnrtlicrii  of  the  New  Zealand  islands  is  vo:cansc;  as  to 
thesoudiern,  we  know  nothing  of  it.    A  portion  of  the 
Pacific  has  a  peculiar  choracter.    Flinder*  calls  it  (he  Co- 
r!i!hnn  Sea,  and  determines  its  extent  by  aligning  Papua 
and  I.n  siade  a»  it^  norihoin  boundary;  wlul-t  the  nonh- 
1  oa<>i<;in  coast  of  Australia  up  to  Sandy  Point  (81"  40* 
I  S.  lat  )  encloses  it  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south  a  liOO 
drawn  from  Sandy  Point  to  the  Island  of  Pinai  aaar  tbt 
Houibem  coan  of  New  Caledonia.   On  the  eaM  it  saema  to 
termibata  at  aomo  diataaoa  from  the  New  Hebrides.   It  ex- 
tends morathan  lOOOmileein  length,  andsbout  600  in  width. 
I  I'he  wltole  apace  is  covered  with  innumerable  coral  reefs 
j  and  bank*,  which  have  only  a  few  feet  of  water  on  iliera, 
ami  Hrc  \e'y  (lani,'erMiis  lo  thti  tiav. gator.    Tins  is  probably 
I  holh  lite  lHrf;est  and  the  most  exiraordinatv  reef  in  any 
1  part  of  the  world.    It  isdivide'l  from  the  ciiiitiiient  of  Au- 
I  stralia  by  a  space  of  sea  free  from  islands,  in  general  Irora 
>«•  to  30nil6»  uA  in  aooM  ptaeto  avw M ud  70 nllM 
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vide.  Tiusai  in  of  the  sea  lias  E^encrally  adepth  of  b«tw«»eii 
ten  and  twejuy  faihoms.  but  ilii^  depth  inoMMM  tdmrds 
the  south  to  forty  and  even  sixty  fathoiDS, 

The  islandit  of  the  Pacific  are  inhabited  by  two,  nr.  if  the 
large  island  of  Papua  is  included,  by  three  races  of  men. 
Papua  oontaim  two  different  nations,  the  Papuas  and  the 
Ilaniforas  or  Alfocrs  [Papca];  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  these  two  raises  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  lari;er 
iaUnds  east  of  Papua,  as  in  Netr  Britain  and  New  Ireland. 
Tlw  Undt  Ibrmiiig  the  voltaniB  dwtn  vkieb  ttratalies 
from  F^pua  flwtward  and  afterwards  indtnet  to  the  south- 
east and  south,  together  with  the  larize  island  of  Now  Cale- 
donia, are  inliahiteJ  by  u  race  re-HL'tiiljliiig  the  nogroL'd,  and 
hence  they  have  obtained  the  name  uf  Au>;ral  iiej.n  oe-i.  It 
is  generally  supposed  tlial  the  hlicX  inhabitants  of  thcs«j 
islands  and  the  ii:itives  of  the  cuntmeiU  of  Auslraha  are  of 
the  same  origin;   but  this  point  haj>  not  been  well  cata- 
biishfld.  The  Papuas,  as  the  inimbitanta  of  the  islands  are 
mvaHy  called,  certainly  resemble,  in  their  hair,  colour,  and 
some  other  features,  the  natives  of  Australia ;  but  the  whole 
fkarao  of  their  bod  es  is  different,  and,  aa  it  appears,  the 
ikoial  lino  alio.  They  are  still  more  diitinguiahad  by 
lhair  nental  qualitiet  and  (he  higher  ttaic  or rivilisation 
which  they  hare  attained.   WhiUt  the  Australians  hare  re- 
mained in  a  srate  little  above  that  of  animals,  living  without 
dufllmirs  and   eovtriiiif,  and  using  for  food  the  crurle 
produeiiDns  of  naluie.  shell-ft»h,  and  the  fruits  of  wild 
Implies  and  trees,  tiie  l'apiia!i  Inn  hi  lar^e  lumses,  which  are 
we'll  arranged,  cover  a  part  of  then-  body  with  stuffs  inmle 
from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  cultivate  several  plants  and  trees 
for  fuod.   This  superiority  of  the  Papnait  over  the  Aus- 
tralians is  not  less  evident  in  the  skill  with  which  they 
make  their  arms,  and  eapecially  in  the  constniotion  of  their 
boats,  which  are  Arequenlly  filly  and  sixty  feet  loog,  and  so 
well  built,  that  voyiofas  of  a  boodnd  milce  eve  loade  In 
tbem.  The  AnatialMnik  ve  lieliave,  have  never  ▼entared 
to  leave  their  aJiDn^aBA  never  bviU  any  boats.  The 
Papnas  also  rear  sevwal  damestio  wdoials,  as  hogs,  dogs, 
and  fowl*.    Tlie  Australians  never  seem  to  have  ina  ie  any 
attempt  of  the  kind.    The  former  live  in  regular  political 
societies,  whilst  the  Anslraliaiis  do  not  sei-ni  to  know  any 
other  bond  than  liiat  uf  the  uniun  of  faimln  s.    Our  ktuiw- 
le'lgc  of  I  he  languages  Sfioken  by  the  different  societies  of 
the  Pupttas  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  such  a  similarity  between  them  as 
to  lead  to  the  inference  of  their  being  derived  from  one 
eonmon  stock. 

All  the  islands  east  and  north  of  the  volcanic  ohain,  as 
fpell  aa  tlie  large  islaoda.  including  New  Zealand,  are  in- 
Iwbiled  iMT  ft  raee  vbfefa,  in  their  physical  eharacter  and 
in  the  diibient  dfaleets  tmeknt  b^  them,  so  strongly  re- 
«rmbic  the  Malays,  or  inhnbitants  of  tha  Indian  Archi- 

rclugo,  tlial  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  common  origin. 
II  (hat  part  of  the  oieaii  where  most  of  (lic^e  i>laiiils  are 
situated,  the  directn  n  nf  the  wind«  and  I'urreiiis  din  ing  the 
whole  year  ir-  from  the  ens!  to  ihe  west,  ar.il  aceordiiigly  it 
seems  difficult  to  undcrtiaiid  liovv  tins  i  Lice  has  spread  from 
'-he  s*  est  t(»  the  east  a^'amst  b  ilh  wimU  and  rnrrents  :  and 
It  ituiy  be  supposed  that  the  migrniioti  has  taken  piace  in 
the  contrary  direction.  But  the  migration  from  the  wetit 
to  eaat  is  pm^-ed  by  the  fact  that,  in  proeeeding  in  ttiat  di- 
rection, the  iiuiuber  ul  species  of  cultivated  plants  and 
domaetio  animals  i«  decreasing,  which  show*  that  those 
vrfao  migrated  in  that  directuNi  were  not  alwaja  able 
to  take  with  them  to  their  new  abode  all  the  ^ants  end 
animala  belonging  to  the  i^ee  which  they  left  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  all  the  plants  and  animals  in  these 
islands  arc  natives  of  the  Indian  Arrhipelngo,  nnd  hardly 
anyone  of  them  ua-i  found  in  Soutli  America  before  ilie 
arrival  of  the  Eui»|ieaiis.  To  sliuw  iho  p<issd>ility  of  ihe 
mi.'raiion  in  an  (-a*  ern  dircciion.  Cipt.  Fitzroy  ohscnes 
ilial  we  are  too  little  iir(|oa(iit  d  »itli  the  direction  uf  the 
currents  betwepii  10'^  and  •.'0°  S.  hit.  to  say  m^  rc  than  that 
ill  settled  weather  and  a  sicndy  trade-wind  (suuih  easterly), 
the  aurfhoe  waters  in  geneial  move  westward  fntin  five  to 
twenty  milctaday;  and  that  in  the  rainy  lea^on  (from 
October  to  Match),  vriwn  westerly  winds,  aqualls,  and  rains 
nre  fireqiient,  the  currents  varr  most,  and  oecosionaUy  set 
castwara  at  the  rate  of  firom  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  an 
hour.  He  adds  that  there  arc  numerous  instances  on 
record  of  canaea  being  drifted  several  hundred  miles  out  of 
their  coui-se  by  cuirenis  and  westerly  winds,  and  that  this 
itel  may  explain  how  the  tetuote  islandd,  as  for  instance 


>  Easier  Island,  may  have  been  Jiisl  peopled  from  the 
'  west. 

Before  the  b^s^intiini?  of  the  pro«rnt  eeiitury  otdy  a  few 
vc^sel.■>  \i?.ili  'l  the  Paritic,  an  l  the  niunher  has  only  iil- 
creasod  cons'derably  smro  tlic  ladependence  of  South  Ame- 
ricawasostabliiilied  in  our  knowledge  of  those  poiula 

which  mure  ioiutedialoly  affect  the  navigation,  the  wuida 
and  currents,  is  therefore  far  from  being  lo  complete  an 
that  whioh  we  pieaai  of  the  Atlantie  in  these  ret^peela, 
Sidl  enough  has  been  aaoartiined  to  make  n>  acquainted 
with  the  prinoipol  fccta. 

The  north-east  trade-wind  seems  to  be  more  regular  than 
in  the  Atlantic,  anil  its  northern  boundary  doe«  nut  vaiy  so 
much.  It  is  true  that  Lo  ik,  in  j».s8ing  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  tlie  e<ja.st  of  the  North  .■\inerican  eotiliiieiit,  found 
the  trade-wind  as  farnortii  as  iii  the  inoniii  of  February; 
but  as  other  navij^ators  have  not  met  it  hiuher  than  26" 
M.  Ut^  It  IS  (Hobabte  tiial  the  wind  which  retarded  the  pro 
gross  of  Cuok  was  a  norlh-eastem  wind  of  a  changeable 
nature.  Many  later  navjijaiors  met  the  trade-wind  when 
the  sun  was  in  the  southern  bemtsphere  between  19^ and 
io"  N.  iat.  From  theae  Awta  it  aroaaiai  that  in  summer 
tins  wind  extenda  to  t6*  N.  ht,  and  in  whiter  only  to  20* 
N.  laL;  and  that  the  iaean  boundary  may  be  idaeed  at  2:\' 
'N.  Iat,  from  wbidi  it  ion  not  recede  more  than  three 
degree*.  As  to  the  southern  bour.ilary  of  this  wmii.  our 
information  is  very  scanty,  a  eirt-unisiaiio' whirii  si  ems  to 
he  <liie  lo  the  fact  that  navigators  are  selrinni  obh^rTl  lo 
piLss  tbrout;h  the  region  of  calms  whu-h  iatir\enes  lietweeil 
the  two  trade  winils.  ami  that  tliev  avoid  a  <  ourse  wliicli  is 
always  attended  with  great  delay.  In  liie  Atlantic  llie  case 
is  different,  as  every  vesiiel  sailing  to  South  America  or  the 
Cape  uf  Good  Hope  is  obligetl  to  pass  the  region  of  culms. 
It  is  therefore  merely  a  conjecture  when  it  is  stated  that  tlie 
aouthem  boundary  of  iho  nocth-eaat  trade-wind  varies  be- 
tween aP  and  7°  N.  lau,  and  that  the  mean  boundm  v  is 
between  4°  and  Si*  N.  Iat. 

Respecting  the  sootb*eastera  trade-wind,  C'api.  B.  Hall 
states  that  near  the  continent  uf  South  America,  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  trade-wind  extends 
to  between  ^u^' and  3i'^S.  int.,  and  thai  in  the  oppu-i.o 
sejioii  It  IS  mot  Willi  fjuror  five  ih'grees  fat  I  her  norih.  near 
36°  S.  Iat.  Lint  Cook  t'luiid  tlia;  in  (In-  interior  of  iho 
Pacific  this  Irade-wmd  dtjtfs  iiut  extend  south  of  20°  S.  bit , 
at  least  not  wiien  the  suit  is  in  the  northern  liemisjiheie. 
When  ibtt  sun  ts  in  the  opposite  hemiNphere.  llieiv.;ular 
trade-wind  seems  to  advance  to  25"  or  ■16''  S.  Iat.  H  it  un- 
cording to  several  staiemonis.  it  would  appear  that  (his  wmd 
is  by  no  means  so  regular  along  its  southern  border  aa  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  ia  frequently  Interrupted  by  winds 
from  the  west  and  aoat1i«WBBt. 

In  the  Pacific,  as  in  the  Atlantie,  the  •onth-ea^t  trade- 
wind  extends  some  degrees  north  of  the  cqiinlor  when  Iho 
sun  1.-  ill  the  iijii  lii'i  11  heuii-|ihere.  In  tl.e  1m  lining  of  July, 
Capt.  B.  Hall  luei  with  U  lu  3  '  .Jij'  X.  laL:  and  tlii.s  is  ilic 
season  in  which  it  may  be  con!>idcrcd  us  ailvaiK'ing  fartln  sl 
to  ilie  north.  The  last-inenlioned  nnv ij^alur  o',j*er»cs  ihat 
losiar  ls  ilieir  narthera  boundary  the>e  wimis  Mow  fnoti 
tiie  south,  but  farther  south  grridnnlly  dravf  more  to  itio 
east,  and  at  their  xoulhern  lium  aie  quite  easterly.  In  the 
opposite  season,  the  south-east  trade- wind  seems  to  roeede 
from  one  to  two  dcgreea  aoudiof  the  equator,  aa  is  the  case 
in  the  Atlantie  Ocaaiu 

Tbe  want  of  exact  infbmntion  reapeetinj;  the  aouifaern 
hotindary  of  the  nortt-eaat  tmde-wlad  renders  it  imposbible 
to  compare  the  extent  of  tbe  Refnon  of  Calms  in  thu 
Pacific  with  that  in  the  Atlantic,  ll  is  certain  thai  in  the 
Pacific  the  central  line  of  this  region  is  north  o(  ibc  ei]iia- 
lor.  hut  I  ro':iiit)ly  maier  lo  the  line  than  in  the  Ailaiuie: 
perhaps  buovcen  i  and  3"  N.  lal.  In  passtiig  this  region 
the  navigator  meets  with  culms,  intermpled  by  sIlOTt  squaiU 
and  necoinpaiiied  by  a  liilie  rain. 

The  south-east  trade-wind  is  not  met  with  near  the  eoasis 
of  Sjiith  America,  but  only  at  a  dislante  of  trum  3UU  to 
•lOU  miles.  In  the  intervening  space  the  wind  ulway.s  blows 
in  the  direction  of  the  .Andei  from  the  south,  changing 
during  the  day  a  few  points  to  the  Wert,  and  in  the  nig  lit 
freshening  oft  from  the  land.  These  winds  are  alwa)D  vi-ry 
li^ht,  and  sometimea  Interropled  by  oalms.  North  of 
Guayaquil  the  winds  always  blow  from  the  south-south  east, 
and  are  gi»Midy.  Tlie  narth-eaitt  trade-wind  does  not  approach 
the  coasts  of  the  Mexican  islhni-,i>  ::  r.  ;r  than  the  south- 
east shore  of  South  America.    It  is  only  met  with  at  a  die* 
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tanceof  above  700  miles  from  tho  land  In  the  trnctofsea 
ly.nt;  botwccii  tlieir  enitcrn  limit  atul  ilie  coust  different 
winds  prevail  in  the  dilTeretil  »easuiis.  From  Juno  to  No> 
vembcr,  both  included,  tlic  pruraiUng  >siii(l  is  from  tlie 
Dorlb-WMt  and  west;  it  is  very  boisterous,  and  frequently 
eomw  in  heavy  nle«,«ud  tortMOosor  Airious  squalls,  which 
KM  ttevtmfanna  by  delugm  of  imin  «nd  most  dangerous 
thaiidaiitMnnf ;  fliey  are  soroctinMs  iDtermpted  by  calras. 
Tbesa  wlwb  aat  in  mslut  at  the  eaatsra  parts  of  the  »th 
muB  than  m  tlie  mstani.  At  Panaiak  thay  are  axpaetad  in 
Marrh,  and  at  S.  Bias  in  the  middle  of  June.  During  this  ! 
aoa^uu  the  navigation  along  this  coast  is  very  dangerous ;  { 
there  are  al*o  good  harbours,  and  even  in  '  em  are 
abandonotl  by  the  inhabilanta  on  account  of  tin  .i  u.ilR'aUiii- 
ress.  IntheoppositeMMH  in,  fri>ui  Dt'c  i^mbrr  tn  May  included, 
the  provalent  winds  U-tweeu  i'lUiiiutii  and  Cape  Blanco  de 
Nicoya  are  norlh-«(  .-.t  and  northerly,  and  they  are  pretty 
steady.  From  (Jape  Blanco  de  Nicoya  to  some  distance  east  of 
Acapulco  the  winds  blow  from  east  and  north-east,  generally 
with  modarate  strength,  but  they  are  sometimes  interrupted 
bf  baid  KIAm  from  the  north-east,  which  are  called  Papay- 
■gos,  and  are  axparianoad  betwaam  Cape  Blanco  (9*  30'  laL) 
and  Cam  8.  CatWina.  Thay  Uat  for  levaral  inyx  witb  a 
clear  sky  overhead  and  a  dense  red  haze  near  the  horixon. 
Other  ^ales  of  a  similar  description  sometimes  occur  in  this 
season  east  of  Acapulco,  opposite  tho  isthmus  of  Teliuan- 
tepec,  whence  they  are  called  Tehuantepcc  gales.  They 
blow  from  tlio  iioril).  Wc-it  nf  Acapulco,  and  from  60  to 
JnilM  from  tlu;  laii'l,  tii«  wiads  arc  variable,  hut  the  prevailing 
winds  lilow  iH'twciMi  south-south-east,  and  wcst-souih-woit. 
Nearer  the  coast,  land  and  sea  brc«zes  are  met  with,  blow- 
ing from  the  north-west  during  the  day,  and  from  norlh- 
aut  at  night.  Thoy  are  cx]>erienced  also  east  of  Acapulco 
tot  distance  uf  uboui  one  hundred  niilaa. 

It  aomna  tbat  the  trad»-windt  ceaae  at  a  euMidanbla  dia- 
tenoa  from  tbaeaatom  ooatta  of  Asia,  and  tint  in  (to  tiMt 
of  sea  bordering  on  these  ooaita  fbay  ave  Tophead  bf  vnriabla 
winds  blowing  generally  from  norlb-w<»t  and  south-west, 
and' also  from  suiiih-cast.  But  our  information  on  this 
point  is  far  luci  si  auty  to  entitle  us  to  speak  even  wiih  a  i 
moderate  degree  of  certainty.  \V>>  :ir>'  likewise  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  limits  where  tho<c  wiml.s  mm  opposite  the  i 
eaiiern  coasLs  of  Australia.  Thiv  vcpin  to  bUjw  us  far  west 
as  tbu  CoraUian  Sea,  a  portion  of  the  oceau  which  is  very 
seldom  visited  by  ve.<«sel8.  Along  Ibe  eoaata  of  Auatialia  the 
winds  are  very  variable. 

In  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  south  of  the  trade- 
winds,  the  weather  and  the  lum  and  sucoeasion  of  the 
winds  are,  according  to  Capt.  Fitsroy,  remarkably  unifom. 
According  to  Jiia  acoooDt,  nortk-waaierly  vinm  piwail. 
bringing  clouds  and  rain  in  abnndanea.  Sonth-waiterly 
succeed  them,  and  pariially  oleur  the  sky  with  their  f-jry  ; 
then  the  wind  moduralcs  and  blows  from  the  south-east 
rjiiarter,  where,  after  a  Khovt  inu  r^Lll  of'  I'mc  weather,  it  dies 
away.  Liubt  airs  spring  iip  fruin  xhc-  n>)rt]i-ea»t,  freshening 
BS  Ilii-y  wt-ar  rmiiid  l.i  nMi!i.  and  uu^^tnL'nt  ilii-  store  of 
ni.ii^l  ore  \v  Inch  I'iR-y  ;U«  a;>  >  Iu  uil'.  From  llio  iiorlli  l)ii>v 
^^^oa  sbift  to  the  usiial  ruiarter,  uorih-west,  and  beiwet-ii 
thatponit  and  ttic  soutii-WMt  thvy  shift  back  soraetitn<*ii  iur 
weeks  before  they  take  another  turn  round.  It  never  blows 
hard  from  cast,  rarely  with  any  strength  from  north-east, 
but  occasional  gales  may  be  expected  in  winter  (between 
June  and  August)  from  south-east.  Heavy  tempests  blow 
frmn  wast-north-west  to  south-west.  In  the  region  of  the 
variaUia  winds  north  of  (be  trade-winda.  the  winds  usually 
Mow  fW>m  tbe  north-watt  and  wwt.  and  fteauenily  in  gale*. 
AVhen  not  sli  ong,  I  hey  arc  accompanied  with  heavy  fogs.  It 
stjetna  lios\cver  ilial  ui  the  sulMtnlinalo  ba!>ins  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  the  Yellow,  .J.ipancsi',  mid  Olihoizk  Seas, 
eastcr!>  winds  are  presaleiit.  \n  the  la^t-meationed  basin 
at  least,  can  and  south-east  winds  are  ton-taiit  m  summer, 
and  m  winter  are  more  frequent  liiui  ulhvr  win<ls. 

RcspoctuiK  ilit;  CiirrenU  of  the  Pacific  our  information  i.s 
still  more  Hcaniy  and  doubtful.  Tho  facts  which  havo  been 
recorded,  though  numerous,  arc  few  when  the  immensity  of 
the  sutgect  and  the  diflicuilie*  which  arite  from  its  peculiar 
nature  are  considered.  These  6cla  are  also  mostly  dis- 
joined, so  that  in  many  instances  thn  cannot  be  oenneoled 
without  eoineetnn  and  hypothesis.  Oonaei|uen(ly  little  ean 
be  said  oa  this  subject. 

It  is  certam  that  near  the  »r>uthcrn  polar  circle  a  con- 
siduraole  portion  ol' llie  sii i  face  of  llu-  oreaii  is  in  motion 
towards  the  north.   This  portion  is  situated  between  140' 


and  Olio"  W.  lont;.  North  of  f)0''  S.  lal.  it  gradu.iUy  turn* 
eastward,  and  belweeti  lo"  and  :lj  '  .S.  lat.  it  sets  toward.* 
the  roast  of  Soutll  America,  where  it  seems  to  divide  in  iht 
tract  of  sua  west  of  ilie  island  of  Mocha  (  !h"  S.  lat.)  and 
(Jape  Rumcna  (37").  The  more  narrow  branch  runs  off 
southward  towards  Tierra  del  Knego.  It  is  frequently 
strong  north  of  40°  S.  lat.,  but  feeble  farther  south,  except 
during  and  before  strong  or  lasting  southerly  winds.  Itoon- 
tinues  along  the  scutbem  ooaata  cf  Harra  del  Fuogo  le 
C  ape  Horn  wartward.  and  is  fbnnd  in  this  pari  to  ran  with 
an  average  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Its  strength  is  gienter 
during  westerly  winds,  and  sometimes  during  easterly 
winds  is  nearly  impeieeptible.  As  the  current  sets  rather 
from  the  land,  it  diminishes  the  dangewi  which  attend  the 
navigation  nlons  such  a  rocky  coast.  O|i|)osito  the  inland 
of  Mofha  and  Cape  Humena.  .ntid  some  distance  west  of 
them,  iho  current,  ncconlii)!:  toCa[jt.  Filz'.oy,  us-.ially  runs 
to  the  north-west  at  tlie  rale  of  fromhaifa  mile  (o  a  mile  and 
a  half  an  hour.  Hot  tbi'  mrrcnt  is  not  wide  :  and  from  20  to 
30  miles  from  thelandi  it  is  hardly  perceptible.  Thisbow> 
ever  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Peruvian  cufient, 
which  runs  benee  northward  along  the  western  coast  <^ 
America  as  ftrnordi  as  PuntadeP^rma  (near  ji^S.  iat.).  The 
current  extends  about  100  miles  from  the  coasts  and.  w  of 
moderate  velocity,  generally  not  exceeding  a  mile  an  hour. 
It  is  however  reitiar'kable  on  accountof  the  l  old  water  wi.icli 
it  carries  from  the  soutii  to  the  north.  The  ditTerence  of  the 
temperature  of  tlu>  water  within  the  current  and  iluU  of  the 
surface  (jf  the  ocean  withont  the  current  is  consuh-rablt;.  At 
Callao  tlie  former  indicates  62*  Fahr..  wlnlst  in  the  same 
laiiiude,  but  about  300  miles  from  the  coast,  tiie  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  is  between  7 7°  and  79°.  From  the  Puntads 
Pariiia  the  current  recedes  from  the  coast,  running  off  in  a 
north-western  direction  to  the  islands  of  Galapagos,  eOr 
larging  in  width,  but  increuing  in  velocity.  Near  th«M 
binnds  Capt  Fitaroy  found  the  cunant  setting  north-west, 
and  running  between  two  and  ilve'roiles  an  hour.  Tliough 
the  cuirent  has  now  reached  the  equator,  its  temperature 
has  not  increasi'd.  Along  the  southern  shores  of  Albetunrle 
Island,  one  of  the  Galapagos,  the  thermometer  immersed  in 
ihe  sea  only  indicates  tio",  while  on  the  nnrthern  shores  it 
stands  at  80".  Thu  high  temperature  of  the  waitr  on  the  north 
side  sei  ins  to  be  the  common  temperature  of  the  sr  i  near 
the  equator,  but  Opt.  Fitzroy  ascribes  it  toawnrmer  l)od  w  of 
water  issuing  fiora  the  Bay  of  raiiauia,  wlncli  he  considers 
asasortof  Gulf-Mieam.  From  the  Galaiiai^os  the  current 
runa  westward  towards  the  centre  of  tho  oceim,  and  it  in- 
crca.ses  considerably  in  width,  the  mn  thern  border  advancing 
some  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  w  hile  the  southern  runs 
sriuih  west,  and  pusses  10°  8<  lat.  Butits  veiooity  decteases 
gradually  as  it  proceeds  westward,  whilst  ito  tempaintON  in- 
creases. '  About  the  meridian  of  1 03**  W.  lot.,  Oapt  Boechey 
found  it  still  running  2b  miles  a  day.  A  difFerenee  between 
the  water  of  tlie  current  and  that  of  the  sea  whhout  it  is 
still  sensible  as  far  west  as  I  'jii  and  160*"  W.  long.,  where  the 
IVinner  is  about  7r''and  the  latter  is  increased  to Hefoie 
the  current  learhcs  I  SO"  W.  long,  it  iS  lost  in  the  dnft-cut- 
rent,  winch  appears  in  the  ocean  as  far  in  tho  trade-winds 
prevail,  und  (lie  diflerence  of  the  temperature  is  no  longer 
perceptible.  Along  the  northern  border  of  tho  Peruvian 
currcnii  between  llo"  and  150*  W.  long,  and  between  5* 
and  10*  N.  lat.,  a  current  has  been  observed,  which  sets  in 
an  opposite  direction  eastwatd,  but  the  Isets  are  still  too  few 
to  enable  us  to  detcnnine  whether  it  is  only  the  counter* 
cimwnt  of  the  Fbruvian  eurrant  or  n  tsparalo  current 

The  bodv  of  warm  water  which,  aeoording  to  Capt.  Fifx- 
roy,  joins  the  Peruvian  cui  rent  near  the  Cabpapos  I^laniU, 
and  which  issues  from  the  Bay  of  Panama,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  This  huily  of  water  nny  be  connected  \\  \\\\  liie 
Mexican  current,  whieb  runs  along  tho  coast  of  Central 
Aniei  ica  and  Mexico  between  SS"  and  100"  \V.  long.  It  is 
perceiiiible  as  far  as  Itio  miles  from  tlie  coast,  but  the 
current  nlternalea.  From  December  to  Aunl  it  runs  east- 
ward, and  from  Mav  to  December  wcstwara.  The  velocity  is 
moderate,  never  e.\roeding  one  mi1e  and  a  half  in  an  hour. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  has  not  been  determined,  but 
it  Is  supposed  lhai  it  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  sea  farther 
west.  C^pt  Beecbey  found  a  girdle  of  warm  water  between 
theeqnaior  and  14'23'N.  lat..  in  tOS*W.  long.  This  is 
the  last  permanentcurront  which  requires  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  .'astern  portion  of  the  Pacific  !«)uth  ofthc  northern  tnipic. 

Ti  ' : .  i!t  <-urient  of  the  trade  winds  m-cuis  ti>  lie  tnucli  less 
rapid  ihciii  in  the  Atlantic.   According  to  Capt.  BetKhcy  tt 
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does  not  exceed  five  mites  per  dav.  But  where  tliis  drift- 
r.urrent  approaches  the  western  border*  of  the  Pacific,  t-spe- 
cially  the  irUnds  which  ho  between  the  norlh-eaiiterii  part 
(<r  Australia  and  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  China,  uiid 
which  occupy  a  space  of  38  degrees  of  Ulitudo,  it  bsigina  to 
divide  into  MV«ral  currents  of  in-eatervelooity,  allKMi|{  which 
three  arc  noticed  particularly.  Tb*  most  southern  soetns  to 
separate  from  the  drifl-cuiMDl  tel««en  the  Fhundly  and 
f idgM  or  WUm  Isbufbk  betvem  170*  «od  m"  W.  long, 
MdforiwtotlMN<wB4)ridwudN«wCil(i&miK,Vttth&p- 
tiMMtolw  kMt  before  it  niebos  the  ConlUui  Sea.  Little  ti 
known  of  it  Tite  second  lies  much  farther  north,  between  iho 
equator  and  'i'  or  X.  lai..  and  runs  .ilmii,'  the  noi  theni 
coast  of  Pafuia,  (ir  ialhi.r  at  surnu  distance  iVoui  it.  li  be;4iiis 
lu  ar  I5U  '  K.  long.,  and  terminates  in  the  straits  which 
diMiU;  the  wvbiern  extremity  of  Pnpiia  from  Gilolo.  Tins 
cuiTi'iit  i-i  iiiducnced  hy  the  monsoons  jiri'\alont  in  that  sea, 
Mj  that  clurin.;  lUe  south-west  monsoon  It  sets  eastward,  and 
westward  liuruig  the  north-east  monsoon.  It  frequently 
runs  with  threat  velocity,  especially  in  the  western  portion. 
The  third  current,  which  branches  off  from  tho  drift-cur- 
rent of  the  trade-winds,  is  observed  along  the  northern 
kotder  of  this  reeion.  It  sets  westward  with  roo<leratc 
■tnuKlh,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  «bb  between  the  Philippine 
bUocle  and  Japan  oppotica  tbe  idnnd  of  FenDon.  Ita 
wklili  to  oo»  wall  aaeairtained. 

Seutb  of  the  ttado-winds  and  without  their  raeeh,  a  ci:r- 
lent  is  observed  alonj;  llie  easlorn  cju-t  of  Australia  snuth 
of  Sandy  Point.  It  has  been  assuricd  that  this  i  ijn\.iit 
ahvuys  soli  "(onthwartl  ;  hut  ihv  ni  >rt'  ttLXuriilt:  ilivi>t.j:a- 
twll  vjf  JeflTrc} 8  shows,  thai  IVoui  Jf"'  S.  lal.  to  the  huutheni 
extremity  of  Tastnaina,  or  V  an  iJiOiiicii's  Laud,  tiiu  cm  ifnt 
during  the  summer,  or  t'luui  .\ugust  or  Stiptctubcr  to  April 
or  May.  sets  along  the  cuast,  and  seaward  to  a  distance  of 
15  or  ISmiles,  to  the  west  of  south,  with  a  force  ofaboutonu 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  an  hour ;  but  at  the  distance  of  between 
la  and  4U  miles,  to  the  east  of  north,  running  about  llirce- 
quariertof  a  mile  in  an  hour.  In  winter,  these  currents  run 
in  tbe  opposite  direction.  This  ia  partly  oonflrood  by  Cap- 
tain Fiizroy.  who  say  s,  that  in  the  naaaaee  fnmi  New  Zea- 
land to  Sidney  he  fouDd  atlemalMy  uvthailjr  and  aoutb- 
•aatorly  ourrentt,  and  that  wUte  tM  atveam  aat  firon  the 
north  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  72*,  hot  when  tbe 
current  ran  from  the  south  only  67". 

North  ofthf  drift  of  thf  irude-winds,  a  constant  current 
in  fuund  l<j  sot  along  the  uiulhoru  coast  of  Japan  eai-tw  nrd, 
and  to  decluif  at  about  145*  E.  long,  to  tho  nortli.  It  n;us 
wiiti  consideiubic*  sireiiglh,  and  is  perci  jitibK-  at  a  t^ri-ai  liis- 
tttiice  from  the  shores.  Whelln;r  this  currctit.  hUe  the  (iull- 
airoam  in  the  Atlantic,  traverses  th^  whole  breadth  of  the 
I'acific,  is  not  known  ;  but  a  strong  current  setting  in  an 
easterly  direction  in  this  portion  of  tbe  Pacitic  was  e\- 

Eenenoed  by  Kotzobue,  who  found  that  near  4U*  N.  lat.  he 
ad  been  set  five  degrees  of  longitude  iu  IS  days,  or  about 
14  miles  a  day ;  anua currant  m  aimikur  strength  seems  to 
run  along  tbe  northern  eoaat  of  Ameriea  from  ii"  to  30"  N. 
Int.,  but  Moog  tbeae  abena  it  leta  aovlh-««at 

It  does  not  amMur  whether  the  tastpmentioned  eanant  is 
oonneeled  with  the  currant  in  Behring'a  Strait,  but  tt  it  cer- 
tain that  a  strong  current  sots  through  this  .strait  nurth- 
wanl,  or  rather  north -north-east.  It  is  strongest  on  the 
.\  lain;  shore,  where  it  runs  from  two  to  three*  huIl's  an 
liuur,  but  on  the  Araisricao  shore  only  one  mile  and  a  h»lf  ^ 
on  un  a\ria^<>.  This  cuirtut  ).ieventi  the  roojiscs  of  ice 
which  surround  the  arctic  pule  from  advancing  southward 
and  spreading  into  tho  Kaintchatka  Sea :  it  ])rcsses  them 
tunether  between  the  northern  shores  of  America  and  Asia, 
where  they  constitute  an  impenetrable  barrier,  and  render 
abortive  the  attempts  of  ihe  most  skilful  and  boldest  navi- 
gator to  advance  nearer  to  the  pule. 

The  tracks  kept  by  vessels  in  navigajting  a  aen  are  of 
cottiae  delorntined  by  the  knowledge  wtuirb  tba  Ksmon 
peauaiea  of  Ihe  diraetieo  «f  ibe  winda  and  enrrmta.  We 
aliall  mention  the  most  important  of  these  track*.  Vessels 
honnd  from  Valparaiso  or  any  other  portof  CbilCt  for  Callao 
or  Guayaquil,  keep  along  tho  shore  of  South  America  at  no 
great  diitanro  Ir.jni  thi'  Imid.  as  in  U.(~i  parts  both  winds 
and  cuncali*  uru  uiwavi  la  ihtii  f,i'. ( .r,  u.ilh  being  to  the 
north  But  in  tho  vo)agc  from  Cjllao  nnd  (Jiia.ariuil  hotli 
thu  uind  and  rurriMit  nrn  c<>ntrar>,  and  aiioriljii.;!*  \c-»scla 
alur  leawu^'  the.-c  )iorls  sail  i>oulh-\v<'  1  or  wi  t  south- 
Vest  until,  lia-.aig  ubumcd  a  disiaoco  uf  3UU  or  4VU  miles 
I  the  land,  they  meet  tha  tiademtiid,  hj  OMniii  «t  vUeh 
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they  make  southing  until  they  get  ont  of  the  trade-wiud 
into  the  re>^ion  of  the  vanablL-  wiiids,  uhrn  they  direct  their 
course  to  the  place  for  wluch  they  are  bound.  In  winter 
therefore  they  sad  southward  to  .10*  or  31*  8.  lat^  beflm 
tbcv  endeavour  to  make  some  port,  aud  in  summer  only  to 
25°S.  lat. 

In  <;ailiiig  from  the  ports  of  Peru  and  Chile  to  tboia  of 
Acapulco.  S.  Bias,  and  Guaymas,  threo  dlffeMot  traeka  aro 
followed.  From  December  to  lis/,  their  course  from 
Peru  to  Mexico  generally  Hat  near  the  continent  and 
within  the  Mexican  current,  aa  thia  current  sets  ucbtward 
during  this  season,  and  the  winds  along  th  s  luuii  are 
jiarlly  favourable.  But  in  rcluriiiiij;  in  iho  same  season 
from  .-Vc.ip.dco  lu  Guayuqu.l  Callao,  thu  \  I's^ds  get  out 
of  tho  current  by  a  southerly  course,  and  thoii  ^aU  parallel 
to  the  continent,  hut  about  500  miles  from  U,  untd  they 
«ome  opposite  the  Bay  of  I'aiiaina.  when  they  sliane  their 
course  to  the  place  of  destination.  'J'his  track  is  culled  by  the 
seamen  of  the  adjacent  countries,  uavieacion  j.ur  el  mfri* 
diam.  But  from  May  to  November  the  track  of  tho  tea 
along  tbi«  coast  i^i  subject  to  hard  galea  and  tqualls  and  ex- 
tremely bad  weather,  and  the  navigation  it  accordingly  un 
safe,  and  is  avoided.  I>uiing  this  season  tbo^mefa  draw 
off  from  the  aborea  to  the  diatance  of  a  ibonsand  milea  and 
more,  and  than,  by  maana  of  tbe  trade-wind* aiod  tho  piovn 
lent  current*,  thegf  try  to  make  .■iouthingor  northing,  accord- 
in;;;  to  the  direclion  of  their  voyage.  This  tract  is  culled 
/I'U-i^'iici.j/i  J  r,r  altiira.  This  i  uui=,e  is  cliiclly  kL-[)t  by 
'iu>-L''.s  sailiiif,'  between  the  ijoits  of  Ml'\.i-i)  and  Chile. 
'I'lio^o  \\  lii>.  li  --  til  from  Mexico  to  (iuay.niiiil  or  Calloo  keep 
cluistT  to  till'  short  s  of  Ceuli'al  iVmerico,  aud  when  ibcy  have 
pusiied  the  H  t)  of  Panama,  Ibey  abipo  their  oourso  to 
Guayaquil  and  I^imu. 

The  track  roost  frequented  in  traversing  the  vvholt;  expanse 
of  the  Paciltc  from  trasit  to  west  and  west  to  east,  lies  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  ocean,  in  a  KOnth-eusleru  and  north 
weatcrn  direclion.  VesscU  leaving  thu  porta  of  Mexico  sail 
westward,  but  those  from  South  Amerua  aail  norili-west, 
until  they  roaoh  20*  N.  lat,  about  ten  degrees  east  of  tho 
Sandwiob  lahinda.  Theae  iriands,  lyiivjr  nearly  io  tho 
middto  of  tho  track  between  South  America  nnd  tho 
Chineae  Sea,  are  commonly  resorted  to  for  refreahmente. 
Tiom  the  Sandwich  Inlands  the  direction  of  the  track  is 
nearly  west,  between  15°  and  iO"  N.  lat.,  and  tho  C  liinoso 
Sea  Is  vntcrod  by  llii?  straits  bL'twecn  the  island  i>f  Luzon 
iiiid  that  of  I'oMULi-a.  This  is  tiie  northern  tiai  k  atrijs>  liiu 
I'aciric,  and  it  is  ciiusiilfreil  ilu'  shorter,  berau-u  liiu  \oyuge 
is  thus  made  in  U  ss  tunu  ih>iu  by  the  southcru  track;  tlto 
latter  is  really  »o:iK«  hat  shorter,  but  as  it  lies  through  a 
sea  beset  with  numerous  low  islands  and  reefs,  the  vessels 
are  exposed  to  much  more  danger,  and  the  precautions 
necessary  to  avoid  them  cause  a  delay  which  r«?nders  tho 
voyages  longer  than  by  the  northern  track.  This  simlbem 
great  thoroughfare  across  the  Pacific  runs  between  the' 
Panmulo  hlaiids  on  tho  south  and  the  Marquesas  on  tho 
north,  and  lies  mosth  iu  the  aoutbem  bemiapbera^  cutting 
the  equator  near  166''^ E.  long.,  whence  it  oontinuea  north-, 
west  andjoins  tho  norllMni  tmek  botwew  Lmon  and 
Japan.  These  two  linos  are  followed  bv  venela  flom  the 
coast  of  South  America  ;  the  northern  also  is  followed  by 
those  from  Central  America  and  Mexico  bound  for  China 
and  tliu  East  Indii's.  But  in  ihpsc  parts  of  the  ocean  the 
winds  and  currants  hcinj;  \<>  ibu  \vi.:il,  vf'S5<.ls  which  follow 
them  on  their  return  to  .America  woubl  mui't  with  yrcat 
delays,  and  therefore  tiie  tracks  which  they  loltow  la  saittug 
eastward  lie  beyond  the  limit  of  Iho  trade-winds  and  their 
drift-current,  either  north  of  30"  N.  lat  or  south  of  30"  S. 
lal.  *  Vessels  sailing  from  the  Chincae  Sea  lo  tlie  jwrts  of 
Mexico  or  the  western  cotul  of  North  America,  and  having 
p.-isicd  cither  to  the  south  or  north  of  the  island  of  Formoaa, 
and  usually  on  the  north  during  ibe  south-west  monsoon, 
•oon  reach  by  a  norlh^eaalern  course  tlic  mm  vvhurothctrade- 
wlnda  and  their  current  are  not  felt.  In  keeping  north  of 
3flP  N.  htt.  thoy  tniverae  a  *ea  ftoe  Irom  ialahda  and  dangera, 
and  make  tbe  ooaat  of  tho  |miioauia  of  Oalifomia  muIo  of 
30",  whence  they  direot  their  eourte  to  tbe  port  Ibr  whiolt 
they  arc  bound.  Vends  sailing  from  Sidney  to  South 
America  pass  between  New  Zealand  on  the  ioulli  and  Nor- 
to.k  I-l.'.ml  on  llie  north,  aiul  keep  aij  easterly  ruursL-  until 
iIu'V  cnlor  liii;  sea  lu-ar  tlio  c.  a^l  of  South  Aim-i  ica,  \s  licre 
the  Iradf  « ;H''.s  do  not  b'ow  and  tho  I'ui  .  riit  sets  norlli. 
On  arriving  there,  they  reach  their  desunaiioii  by  lUo  tracks 
10. 
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With  respect  to  v^^scis  suilsiiy  from  Sidney  to  lUc  Indian 
ArchtpeUgiJ,  iIil-v  inav  muke  ilie  Western  Pa^isage,  which 
lies  through  Bass's  Suait  an  i  nmiui  Australia  ihrnugU  the 
Indian  Sea,  or  they  iiia>  makt;  ilw  Eiit.i<rii  Pas^a-^u.  The 
Inner  Easlent  Paiutagu  lies  along  the  north-eattierti  coast  of 
AuAiralia  and  loads  ibrough  Torres  Strait.  Tliia  parage 
i»  r»r  the  •bort«A.  but  it  ia  imraly  uud  bj  vwMtls  sailing  to 
Indii,oii  wD0UQt«r  lIienuaMioiMdiuisento  beenouuntered 
in  the  hiiif  voA  aufvow  ■ttait  between  tbe  roeky  coasts  of 
Amttrelw  enil  tbe  nitnerftuc  neb  of  the  Qtrallian  Sea,  [ 
tlioiigh  Ihie  pert  of  tbe  sea  has  been  ramyed  end  laid 
down  with  itreat  accuracy  by  Plindere.  In  the  only 
sen^on  in  wliicli  it  cuuM  be  navigated  with  advantage,  ' 
iliui  is  durini!  ilie  lunli  nest  mon*iKjn,  the  dangers  are 
jncrea>c'l  liy  frcqdcnl  f  j,'s  of  Inin;  coiiiiiu;:uuf  and  by  I 
variabl*'  utkU.  The  OuIlt  Eastern  Pns^af;c  Iwwever  l» 
fi4-(|ii«-iit!v  uMiri  bv  \cs-L-U  II-  IVuin  Suiiiey  to  ln<lia. 
In  Milling  uloiig  this  truck,  a  afifr  leaving  Sid- 

ni-k  runs  en»lvrard  tdl  it  has  paused  to  the  east  of  the  Co  : 
nilli  lit  Slm  it  ihcn  turns  northward,  leavm;;  New  Caledonia 
sikI  iln'  New  Hebrides  on  the  easl.  until  ii  ^tta  near  the 
New  CUwrgwn  Archipelu)20.     It  then   sails  along  the 
MMtihern  boritera  uf  this  archipelago,  but  at  some  distance  • 
rram  it,  ead  fWe*  thnnigb  8l.  George's  Channel  between 
New  BriietD  end  New  Iiwemt  vhetice  it  runii  along  the 
iiiirilu-rn  cimsts  of  F^pua  and  enten  tbe  Indian  Sen  either 
bv  Gallutva  Strait  between  Papua  nnd  theiOiill  ialend  of 
Sullawtuty,  or  by  Pitt's  Strait  between  SaUnnntljr  end  Bat- 
lanic.  ano  iher  small  island.  Though  tbia  tteok  is  frequently 
tiikcii  by  ve-.!-el3  bdund  from  Sulney  to  the  Indian  Aiciu- 
pe'.uan  or  Ikiigal,  a  is  nut  used  by  vea»«la  sailing  in  an 
opiMiMte  direction,  which  nlwnft  ffttt  tb*  Weelero  Peas-  ' 
age  round  Australia.  | 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  current  which  f.e\<i 
northward  through  nohring's  Strait  prevents  the  ice  of  the 
Arctic  Polur  Sea  from  pas^iing  s<jiiih«ar(l  into  the  Kannt- 
ehaikn  Sea.  It  may  be  added,  that  tbe  Huaiing  masses  of 
ice  of  the  Antarctic  PoUr  See  arc  frequently  met  with 
to«ardi  the  Amerieen  OOlst.  but  beyond  the  southerly  cur-  ■ 
rent,  betveen  SO'end**",  end  between  14(»*  end  Soo"  W.  | 
iun<r..  and  even  north  of  50*.  Fertkor  veet,  in  the  sea 
6uuTh  of  Aoiitralia,  it  it  auppoied  Ibet  ice  never  peases 
bevoiid  (iu"  S.  lat. 

i  Cook's  t'oi/aget;  Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra  Au$tralU ; 
Basil  Mall's  Extracts  /rvm  a  Journal  wrtHm  on  the  Coast*  ! 
of  Chile,       ;  KolJtehue's  Voy  if^f     Disonvrt/,  and  Second 
i'ni/ti^'-  riunil  llif  H'lit/l:  Kni>*MistL'rn's    /'r'',"-'  round 
tfij  H'oiid.  ami  Memmrt  i,        ;   Htccl'.i  x 's  l  i  i/'iff^  l»  the 
J'lirific  and  Behri tig's  Strait :  FuriM)  ;iii<l  Durw.n,  m  T/if 
Nurrolive      the  Surt-ri^in^  I  'oyases  of  the  Advi  nlure  atui  i 
Jtettgte ;  H  uuilnliii's  lissat  Pnlitinue  sur  la  Suuvelle  Es- 
pagtip :  Mevcn's  Keiseumdie  H'elt ;  Kruseiislmi's  At/as  \ 
dsPOri'an  }\i  ifttlue;  Duperrey's  Carte  du  Mouremcnt  des 
Jkaax  d  lu  sur/ace  de  la  mtr  doiu  /«  Grand  OeiaH ;  Jeifery 'm 
end  ftoe't  General  CAori  ^  Terra  ^mAroA'*;  fiergfaetia's 
jf^utikatitektr  Attat.} 

PA'CIO,  QIUUO,  born  tn  1150,  at  Vicente,  in  the 
Vi-iietian  stale,  teemed  Latin,  Gieelt,  end  Bebrev  at  nn 
caily  agi',  and  becanie  well  meqoeinled  with  every  braneh  of  | 
cl;i>!-ii-al  learning.  Being  accused  before  the  eccleiiusticnl  i 
nuiliorities  of  reading  books  forbidden  by  the  church  of  | 
11  >!iie.  hi'  lin'iiriic  nhuiiieil,  and  uicajicrl  to  Swu/crhinrl, 
wJn-ru  iiL'  earned  in?.  li\L-liiiuo<l  a§  aieacliiT.  He  wai  after-  , 
\v;inK  appointed  prlJ^L•^Sllr  df  iiliilii<i>iiiiy  at  Hei'iclberg, 
wl  ero  he  nssumed  Miu  n  nnc  nf  *  I'aeiui  4  Rerign,'  from  a 
Country  house  belontiiiit;  to  hi^  fhnnly  near  Vicenza.  He 
ti.,\ellfd  ihroiigli  Gcraiany  and  Huntjary,  and  nner^oinc 
je  us  ho  wa.s  invited  by  tlu- duke  of  Bouillon  to  hisnea  ly 
esiiabliabed  uuivcraitv  of  H6dan,  where  1il'  laui^'ht  philu&ophy 
vilh  greatauooesi:  sttt  ibu  civil  wars  rnuui;  lu  that  part  of 
the  eotintry,  Intwmoi'ed  toNismes,  and  ihcnre  tuAIont- 
peUtert  when  he  Unaoiado  profc'it^or  of  law  in  that  univer- 
titf  about  the  year  IMO.  Tbeaf^ervardeeetebrated  P«ireio 
iras  one  of  hie  diaeiplee.  Henri  IV.  beelowed  on  Padna 
tliu  honorary  rank  of  kinu's  counsfdlor.  PaottU  had  long 
professed  the  reformed  religion,  and  Pe!re»e  earnestly  but 
iiiisufrc**fu)ly  :ii'.cm|;iL(l  tu  imluce  hiiii  u>  settle  near  liim 
at  Aix,  and  to  itiuin  ta  CaUioluiaui.  Frotu  Moiilpellier, 
Pa<  ius  removed  to  the  uiiiversiiy  of  Valence  in  D;»upl,ii,( , 
wlltTC  li.s  reputation  ns  a  iiiri*t  increatud  ami  sprtad 
t!irMuii;liout  Europe-  IIl'  was  udi-ieJ  ihaiis  at  L«yden, 
Pisa,  and  Padua,  lie  cboee  the  last  unirci*sity,  where  he 
yn»  leeeiwd  nilh  gieit  bonetiH*  aitd  the  Venetian  Mnnie 


made  him  a  kniprht  of  St.  Mark.   After  come  titne  hevever 

he  returned  to  his  thinily,  whuh  he  bad  left  alVi'c;i  :r, 
where  he  died  ui  lu^o.  A  luutid  wrote  the  following  duuch 
for  hk  monument : — 

lulu  dal  cunt*  Ullut.  Orrn*Dlc«  Himsm, 
tislIiM  Jul  civks:  die  nulil  qua  |w(na  ^ 

Pacio  wrote  many  trntiaee  and  rammentariee  nn  tlw 
Roman  law;  ainonj^  others:  I,  *De  Jorie  Metbodo  Libli 
Duo.'  2,  *  Juria  Civilia  Rooinni  Initia  et  Plrogreuitui,*  eon* 
sisting  of  a  CSonnwniary  on  the  twelve  TeMe*,  of  Notee  on 
Fragment*  of  Ulpian  and  Oeiue,  on  Pomfoniue  *  De  Ori< 
gine  Juris,'  and  upon  tbe  last  two  titles  of  the  Pnndcets. 
3,  '  Piciurs  duojde  Gradibus  ftecunduin  Jus  Civile  ct  Cani>- 
nicum.'  4,  '  I>e  Contractibus.'  5,  'DePaciis  et  1  rasisac- 
tioiiibus.'  0,  'In  l)L-cn'iaU'>  Liiiri  V.'  7,  ' Consueiudinea 
Feudal  utu.'  Pat-ius  edUt.>d  »lMt  the  following  «<irk»: — 
8. 'Corpus  Juris  Civilis  cum  Notis  el  Legum  .•\ri;K mentis,' 
ful.,  Geneva,  1580.  9,  'Jusiin-ani  Iropeiatoris  instiiutio- 
num  Libri  IV.'  10,  'Sapientissum  Curopalats  deOlIiciali- 
bus  Pulatii  Constantino(ioliiani  et  Olhciis  .Vlsgnie  EcclesiiD 
Libellus,'  Greek  and  L.alin.  Heidelberg,  livi).  He  also 
published  several  editions  uf  the '  Organon'  of  Ariktutle.  of 
which  he  made  a  new  Latin  tnnalation.  He  also  edited  the 
workaof  Atistolte,  in  S  vola.  9m^  1&97.  His  other  work* 
on  variona  tubjeett  are:  11,  'In  Purphyni  li>agogen  «t 
Aristoielis  Organum  Oooinieolaritts  aoalyiieua,'  4U>.,  rank- 
fort.  1697.  12,  'Do  Domlnio  Maris  Hadrittici  Inter  JJere- 
nissimuin  Rcgem  Hispaniarura  ob  Ri-i::iuiii  NLMpuiiiaiiu:n 
et  Seienissimam  Heinpubhcam  Veiieiain,'  L\un!i,  it  i'J. 
Ill  this  curious  work  he  defends  with  gieat  skill  da- 
niinion  asserted  by  the  V«fniMian  republic  over  tbe  Adiiatie 
Sea  as  far  us  Cape  Leuca,  on  the  sevt  ral  gumiuls  iif  did  pic- 
scription,  ol  having  Us  terntunes  round  the  greater  p.irt  of 
that  gulf,  on  the  obligation  of  keeping  it  free  from  pirates, 
and  maintaining  the  only  naval  armament  on  its  coasts. 
The  work  is  interestins,  as  affecting  other  simUar  questions 
of  '  mare  clausum'  and  the  rights  uf  dominion  claimed  by 
other  powers  over  the  narrow  seas  near  their  coasts.  13, 
*Doetrina  Peripntelka.'  14,  I^tly.  after  Paeio's  death, 
waspnblished  at  Amtterdein.  in  IC^  *Piaatbnmna  Plseio- 
nils,  sen  Deftnitiones  Juris  utriaa4|^ae.' 
(Lorenzo  Crasso,  Elogi  di  Uomni  Ztiftfroft /Thomaaml, 

F.li'ni  i  Dortnrum  ;  Gassendi,  T'lta  Peiretcii.) 

I'A'C'LITES.  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  penus  of  Belem- 
nitef,  roniposp'l  of  those  s]ierie8  which  are  described  as 
'x'lii';  curved  towanls  the  extremity,  with  B  fore  at  the  apex, 
and  11  slrni^ht  elon-aie  l  ujierlun.  Btiemttile*  UHgUbtUi 
of  De  Blaiiivikle  is  an  example. 

PACTO'LIANS,  the  name  by  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
designates  a  tribe  of  the  Apterurous  family  of  the  Anomu- 
rous  !<eclion  of  crust aceanH.  The  other  tribes  belonging  to 
this  family  are  the  Dromian*.  the  Homoliann,  the  «anim- 
ans,  the  Porce/lanians,  the  Hijj/ianx,  and  the  I^guriant. 
(See  theae  different  tiibea  under  the  mapeetive  ibntuy  titlea 
or  leading  genene  munea,  aneli  es  HiPfA;  Himntnt.) 
The  JtaetoA'ont  *tt  placed  bgr  the  amber  above  naned  b» 
tween  (he  HomoHant  and  the  Raafniatu. 

But  it  is  not  without  some  uncertainly  that  M.  Milne 
Edwards  gives  such  a  position  to  the  sint^olar  cru-tacean 
descril  ed  1  v  D;.  Leach  uiukr  the  name  nl"  Pticli  Jus.  la 
tlie  cinifiirnialioti  of  ihe  carapace,  the  rnr>uth,  and  ihe  abdo- 
t:i'n,  indeed,  it  re&etnblcs  sume  ci  tlie  Ortphyn'-hs,  but  in 
I  he  siiueiuro  of  its  feet  there  are  unoiualies  which  diatin^ 
t'uisii  II  fr.  ui  other  Decapod.*.  The  anterior  ft><-i  arc  finger^ 
less,  whilst  the  two  last  pairs  are  lenninnted  by  a  didscivl* 
ous  claw.  Upon  this  form  the  fnmily  entirely  dependa,  Wt 
no  other  genus,  we  believe  we  might  odd  apeeiaa,  in 
known. 

Pact  ul  us. 

Generic  C^aroettr. — First  joint  of  the  rrfermi/  mrlcwMV 
long  and  cylindiical.  P«et  uoderaielj  long  and  iMher 
stout,  the  two  anterior  shoric*'  than  tbe  elhera.  not  temi- 
naled  by  m  khmm  or  pinoetv,  bat  only  provided  with  a  shnple 
hookeil  nail;  the  teeond  pair  terminated  in  tbetMUi  wajr} 
the  third  pair  unknown  ;  fourth  and  llfth  pair  didaetyloua. 
Caraf  uce  triangular,  elongaietl,  ra  Jier  eom  ex  nn  each  t.\i\o 
behind,  not  thorny  above,  and  teiunnateti  antcruirl)  by  a 
Very  lunj;,  hliurii,  dehi  Hlu  ami  entire  r(.«truui,  similar  to  that 
til  lilt-  Lt'f  toj  <jdiu'.  [M  Ac  iuipoui  ANii.  \ut.  xiv.,  p.  255.] 
Alidomen  of  the  feniate  cynijuijed  of  the  jLiiiils,  the  firat 
narrow,  the  iliree  following  transverse  and  linear,  and  tins 
Ifth veqr latgie and naatljrnNiDded.  4|«e vaqr lufab aita* 
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tied  behind  the  ftntenne.  always  {nrojastillf  ft«tt  Unil- 
faiMt;  a  single  point  behind  eftob  orbit. 

BxMDDle.  Paetoiiu  Bo$eii.  Lmi^h  eight  linM.  BMrly 
two  of  which  bdoQg  to  the  rostrum,  whieh  ia  Itoriiitlied  with 
•Bftll  spinet  dirwrtdi  obliquely  on  th«  tidM;  Mnpoce 
tmooih.  brownish ;  ftot  fMia|at«4  vtth  rnddy  ui  wkiUih. 
Country  unknown. 


Fieteinf  ThttH.  (N.B.  Thint  i»lr  of  «Mt  SIMM  ftM  Ik.  tsMh's 

PACTOLU8.  [Lydia.] 

PACU'VIUS,  MARCUS,  a  nathw  of 
Latin  draanntio  |MMt>  sad  tht  nepbovof 
tinguished  bhMolf  ■■  •  jNintor.  H«  frnt  bora  tbont  t19 

•.c.  PUnT  {Bitt.  Nat.,  xxxv.  4, 7)  mentions  some  wwka  exe- 
entad  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  in  the  Forom  Boa- 

lium  at  Rome,  which  apparently  did  him  considerable 
Iwnour;  he  remarks  at  the  i>amo  timi-  timt  lio  was  the  la»t 
■  who  painted  with  An  ^r/*  C  honest  is  nianibus'),  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  'l'uipi...,s  Labeo  of  Verona,  a  Roman 
knight  of  liisown  limes. 

Some  fragments  of  the  traRedies  of  Pacuvius  are  still  ex- 
tant.and according  toQuintiliuii(/R«/. Or., X.  I)they  were  not 
without  their  merits.  He  died  at  Tarentum  in  the  90th  year 
of  his  ago.  Ho  wrote  a  simple  epitaph  upon  himoelf,  wnich 
hw  boon  pcoMTTod  bjr  Aolua  GolUua  (L  M) :  *  Adoteaeeni* 
tanooetai  propam,  to  Iwo  onam  loni,  uti  ad  M  adtpieiii, 
daiado  ^nod  aoiAitnai  oot  !«(■■.  Hie  sunt  poeUe  Paeuvii 
Mareiaitaom.  Boe  voldwin ;  noaeius  ne  esses :  vale.'  The 
Fragments  of  Pacuvius  were  coUeclcd  by  Henry  Stephens, 
Paris,  1564,  8to.  ;  and  have  since  been  printed  in  several 
editions  of  the  '  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum.'  Cicero,  in 
hia  treatise  '  On  Friendship'  (c.  7),  inlro<luces  I^jtlius  as 
apenkin^  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  'Orestes'  of  his 
firiend  Pacuvius.  Pacuvius  was  fifiv  ycnr^  older  than 
Attius,  who  exhibited  a  play  in  h\f.  thiriictli  year,  at  the 
same  time  that  Pacuvius,  then  in  hit  eightieth  jear,  ex- 
hibited one.    (Cic.,  BnU.,  c.  64) 

PADANG.  [SnMATRA.] 

PADDINGTON.  [Tx)Nix>n.] 

PADDY  BIRD.  [Rick  Birow] 

PADBRBORN.  Ibnnerly  a  bishoprie  of  flia  OanaatI 
aaaipfn^  in  tha  oMIa  of  Westphalia,  was  assigned  to  Flmsaia 
in  I80S(  it  to  now  divided  among  the  three  gpTemments 
which  fcnn  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  ;  the  p  >i 
lion  allll  called  Paderborn  is  a  circle  of  the  governinLat  of 
Minden.  It  is  bounded  by  some  offsets  of  the  Rgge  Moun- 
tains, but  on  the  whole  it  is  level,  and  ha*  exlensi\o  heaths 
and  marshes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  hut  does  nri  pn.duce  suffi- 
cient corn  for  the  home  coiisuinpiion,  Mue-h  hemp  is  grown  ; 
the  forests  are  con?;dera!i!e  ;  tiic  inhabitants  breed  great 
nunabersof  sheep  and  swine;  the  mineral  products  are  coals, 
iron,  and  salt. 

PADBRBORN,  the  capital  of  the  elKle,  in  S 1°  44'  N.  lat. 
and  t*  44f B.  longq  to  aituated  on  the  livor  Fader,  ftom  which 
it  Iwa  fla  name,  signifying  *  the  source  of  the  Fader.*  This 
lirar  la  Ibrned  by  five  springs  that  run  ander  tba  eathedral 

and  the  adjacent  houses.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls 
and  haa  Ave  gates.  The  houses  of  Paderborn  are  tolerably 
wall  built,  but  the  streets  arc  narrow  and  dark.  It  is  said 
toliave  been  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Charlemagne,  w  ho 
faundcil  the  bishopric.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  was 
kagun  in  the  year  777  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1000.  A 
atw  eMMAl  «M  complatad  in  ll»8»  bat  tha  ehapd  of  8t 


Bartholomew  is  the  only  part  nf  it  that  remains.  The 
sent  cathedral  was  built  in  the  twellih  and  fourteenth  cen- 
tu^ie^  and  undorwont  many  changes  in  the  Ofteenth,  six- 
teen ili,  and  seveniaanlhaenturiaa.  TboatoeplettMd»alnqwd 
by  lightning  in  ItlS.  Tha  oatbedral  oontaina  tha  remaina 
of  8t.  Leboriua  (which  were  brought  fhna  Prance  in  836) 
in  a  coffin  of  silver  gilt.  It  fimaony  possessed,  besides  other 
trcnaurcs,  the  golden  images  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which 
Uuke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  who  took  the  city  in  lfi'2U, 
carried  away  with  him,  as  well  as  the  silver  cotlin,  which  at 
that  time  contained  the  body  of  the  naint,  and  whrch  ho 
coined  into  dollars  with  the  legend,  'Tlie  friend  of  (ind  and 
tile  enetny  of  the  priests.'  Tliere  are  three  other  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  one  Protestant  church,  a  seminary  for 
priaats,  a  Catholie  gymnasium,  a  Jewish  school,  and  num^ 
roas  uaalhl  andebahtable  in>titutionB.  It  is  still  the  sec  of 
a  Mahop  and  dtaptar.  The  unlvoraitj.  Ibuttded  in  1S23.  vaa 
aboltohcd  in  ISIS.andfhafiaiida  ApMiad  totha  gymniawat 
Fadarinm  and  ltiinatet>. 

Fkdorbora  mn  ono  of  tba  HaMa  town%  and  a  flraa  impa- 
rial  city,  but  became  auMect  to  the  bishop  and  chapter, 
and  the  capital  of  the  bisnoprie.  The  inhabitant*,  8oOO  in 
number,  have  no  manufactures  of  inipnrtanrp,  but  exten- 
sive breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a  considerable  inland  trade. 

PADILLA.  JUAN  LOPEZ  DB,  theleader  of  a  popular 
insurrection  in  Castile  a^jainst  the  ministers  of  Charles  V., 
known  as  La  Guerra  de  hit  Cnmmidades,  was  the  son  of 
Pedro  Lxipcf ,  a  nobleman  who  held  the  high  office  of  Ad»- 
kMkuio  Mayor  of  that  Unfdom.  After  the  death  of  Fer> 
dtnaad  V.  UA16),  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  Ca.stile,  toge- 
ther aifb  the  extensive  possessions  dependent  on  them  in  ' 
Europe,  aa  well  as  in  Africa  and  ^marica,  devolved  upon 
his  grandaon  Ohailaa.  tlian  In  tatoatsMonth  year.  [CHAitLia 
v.]  The  youn^  prince  appofntad  Adrian  of  utrccht  to 
administer  the  kmgdom  in  nia  abaenee.  but  such  was  the 
aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of  a  stranger, 
that  Adrian's  claim  would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  had 
not  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximcnez  [Cisneros]  consented 
to  ncknowledpe  him  as  repent,  and  carry  on  the  government 
in  ronjunciinn  with  liiin.  jliiwevcr,  Adrian  and  his  Flemish 
associates  in  the  administration  soon  rendered  themselves 
exceedingly  obnoxious  by  their  utter  incapacity,  their  cor- 
ruption, and  their  (griping  avarice.  The  laws  of  the  kingdom 
wore  completely  diare|atdad,  the  high  offices  of  the  slate 
aitbar  given  to  fcreijgnera  or  add  to  the  highest  bidder :  and 
ibo  varaaue  of  Spain,  inataad  of  bafaiK  raent  athone.fMind 
ita  way  into  flanttaoti  tha  MMacalin  ImnaelCiaiiainui  fiir 
firom  hto  natural  daBMntoni^  waa  a  candidate  hr  flia  Impariai 
throne,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  hia  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian. All  these  causes  of  discontent,  increased  by  Charles's 
disrppartl  to  the  remonstrances  sent  him  by  the  C-orloa, 
spread  widtdy  throui^h  the  Peninsula.  The  cily  of  Toledo 
was  the  first  to  show  ^ivmptorns  of  rel)ellion.  On  the  arrival 
of  Charles  at  Viillndolid  for  the  purpose  of  i-cceivinj;  from 
tlu>  Cortes  assenit)leil  there  ilio  oath  of  allepiance  as  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Castilo,  the  deputies  of  Toledo  were  entrusted 
by  their  constituents  with  a  lengthy  memorial  omtaining 
tbehr  grievaneea.  Tboueh  Charles  did  not  openly  deny 
tbair  aetitiont  he  nftrred  tlleia  to  tlie  Cortes  about  to  be 
aaaaaiDlad  at  BantiaBOk  and  qaittad  Spain  to  taha  poaaeaaton 
of  tha  Impariai  ofam 

When  tha  jMopIo  of  TBledo  beard  that  the  depuHaa 
aaaembled  in  Galieia  had  toted  the  emperor  a  ttf  gift  with- 
nut  obinining  redress  of  any  of  their  grievances,  they  rose 
tutnultuously  in  arras.  Their  first  act  was  to  seire  upon  the 
Alcaear,  a  royal  palace  and  fortress  on  an  eniinenre  com- 
manding Toledo,  and  after  appointing  Padilla  to  tn-  their 
leader,  to  establi'il'i  a  popular  form  of  cfovcrnmcnt.  .Scpuvia, 
Toro,  Salamanca,  Mureia,  and  Avila  followed  the  c.vatnple. 
A  general  meeting  waa  conveneil  at  Avila,  and  a  ^<l!cmn 
leati^io  formed  for  the  mutual  defence  of  tlieir  rights,  the 
direction  of  affairs  being  eBtmled  to  a  council  composird  of 
the  deputies  of  all  the  towns,  under  the  name  of  JwUa  de 
lat  Cmmuddadet.  In  the  meanwhile  Aditani  who  resided 
at  Valtodfllidt  then  the  caaital  af  Spain,  aant  a  bodj  of 
troops  under Ronquillo.  toenaiitlaa  the  iamb;  but  trhfle  ha 
was  besiesting  fiegoria,  Padilla,  with  a  bod^-  of  insurgenls 
from  Toledo,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  and  de- 
feated the  royal  InKif  s.  The  next  sicp  i  f  P.idilla  \».is  to 
nKurh  upon  Toidesillas,  the  place  wliero  ijtii  iu  J  nntliJ, 
Charles  V.N  nmtbur,  had  resided  since  the  de  ilh  <if  her 
husbaud.  Being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  prmccML 
irha  had  laii«  baan  in  a  alata  of  mental  dabait^Pbdttla  and 
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his  followers  renounced  the  authority  of  tlie  ref^riit,  and 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  government.  From  thence  j 
they  proceeded  to  Valladolid,  and  deposing  Adrian,  seized 
upon  tho  arefaivM  and  the  seals  of  the  kingdom.  The  Junta  I 
then  drew  up  a  lenj^hy  reroonsiranco,  containing  a  ^tntc  ot 
thwr  grtevancto,  and  tent  with  it  tiro  of  their  number  to 
tin  emperor.  Evefything  now  augured  auoceaa  to  the 
eatiae  of  popular  liberty,  but  diMaanon  soon  broke  out  la 
the  ranks  of  {u  supporters.  The  Junta,  relying  on  the  una- 
nimity with  which  tnenatkm  had  submitted  to  their  autho- 
rity, and  seeing  no  royalist  forces  on  the  field  to  obstruct 
their  desij^ns,  began  seriously  to  think  of  reforming  scvenil 
political  abuses,  and  varwus  lueasure-i  weie  jirDposud  and 
caniL'fl,  wh.ch  htruck  no  less  at  the  priv. leges  of  the  nobles 
than  at  I  ho  prei  ogatives  of  the  crown.  This  produred 
a  union  of  the  nobility  -nitli  the  royalists.  The  Junta,  who 
now  became  ieaiuui>  of  I'adiUa's  popularity,  deprived  htm  uf 
the  command  of  tlteir  forces  and  appointed  Don  Pedro 
Giroo.  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de  Ureiia,  a  nobleman  of 
bigll  rank,  but  wholly  unequal  to  thu  la&k  entrusted  to  him. 

In  December,  16X0.  the  royalists,  under  the  Conde  de 
Haro,  defeated  the  popular  army,  attacked  and  took  Turdc- 
aiUaa»  released  quaan  Joanna,  and  refainad  poasewiott  of  the 
•Khivea  and  aws  of  the  kingdom,  boridas  tnaking  fourteen 
meabers  of  the  Junta  ftnonecs.  Tbia  severe  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  dtsbandment  of  the  insurgents  and 
the  loss  of  their  general,  who,  betraying  the  l  ause  of  the 
peuplc,  passed  over  *o  t)ie  royalists.  Padilla  was  now  raised 
to  the  command  of  tlie  army.  He  was  at  first  suecessful  in 
various  small  encounters,  and  by  means  of  skilful  manueu- 
vrca  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  ejcneial  engitgenient  wi(h  the 
veteran  Ircwps  of  Charles;  but  atlenizth  the  royalists  closing 
upon  him  on  nil  sides,  he  was  obUgerl  to  hazurd  ^  battle,  m 
wnich  he  waa  completely  defeated  at  V  iUalar,  '.iJrd  of  April, 
1521. 

Fadilla,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  conflict, 
was  made  fnsontr,  together  with  some  of  hi»  principal 
onesta,and  azeented  oa  the  daj  foUowing  that  on  which 
the  bottle  was  fbt^ght.  Sandoval,  aad  after  hioi  Dr.  Boibert- 
aoQ,  hawpicaetved  w  two  lett«%  fbU  of  eloqunied  and 
toanly  leeling,  which  the  ittustrioua  martyr  of  libeity  wrote  a 
few  hours  previous  to  his  execution ;  one  addroMed  to  the 
city  of  Toledo,  the  other  to  his  wife  Dona  Maria  Pacheco,  in 
■which  are  some  reinarkiible  pas.sages  breathing  respect  and 
filial  love  toward*  his  father  Pedro  Lopez,  wiio  loughl 
against  hitu  under  the  royal  banners. 

PADILL.^,  DONA  MARIA  PACHEOO  DE.  the  ofl*- 
l|Miitg  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  familiea  in  Spain,  was 
caily  married  to  John  of  PadiUa«  whose  {tolitical  principles 
she  ambiaead*  and  whose  cause  she  most  stnnuously  do- 
ftnded.  After  the  execution  of  her  husband,  she  sworo  to 
support  the  ainkini;  cause  of  the  people,  and  to  re\-enire  his 
fate,  Tho  citiiens  of  Tolerin,  who  had  leariuvl  on  fi  r'n  r  ' 
occasions  to  appreciate  her  virtues,  entrusted  her  witb  the 
defence  of  their  rights.  The  prudence  and  vigour  with 
which  she  acted  justified  the  confidciice  placed  in  iicr.  She 
wrote  to  the  general  of  thu  h'n  uch,  who  ha<l  just  invaded 
Navarre,  to  advance  into  C\'nlil>-.  promi'inf;  him  her  power- 
ful ai<l.  In  order  to  piwure  tiie  nioriev  n M|uiHite  for  raising 
an  army,  she  went  in  fterson  to  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
where  a  vast  treasure  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  was  preserved ; 
and  entering  the  temple  in  solemn  procession  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  deepest  sorrow  on  her  countenance,  piooaeded 
to  take  possession  of  the  sacred  de{NMit.  She  moreover 
adroitly  put  into  |naettca  every  attilloe  that  could  interest 
or  inflama  the  poptiUoei.  Far  tbii  parpoae  she  oidered  her 
troops  to  ns«  crosiAxoa  inatoad  of  erosMS.  and  she  natebed 
tfarOUgh  the  sttevts  with  her  son,  a  youni^  child,  dremed  in 
the  oeepett  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  and  having  a 
slaiidnriT  carried  before  him.  on  ^rhich  Was  represented  his 
father'*  execution.  All  her  cfibrts  were  however  fruitless: 
tlie  rehcllicn.  now  confined  almost  vMthin  the  walls  of  To- 
ledoi,  was  speedily  crushed  in  other  jiart*  of  the  Peninsula. 
By  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  French,  who  were  obliged 
to  repass  the  I'yrenee*  tn  haute,  all  the  royalist  forces  were 
brought  into  operation;  and  Toledo,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Comunoro^  wa«  invested.  Though  she  defundcd  hcrtelf 
with  thn  greatest  courage  for  four  months  within  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  the  clergy,  whom  she  had  highly  offended 
by  her  spoliations,  ccas^ing  to  give  her  their  siij>port,  she 
was  obliged  to  surrender  that  fuitretia.  It  appears  however 
that  the  means  were  facilitatc^l  tn  her  of  making  her  c»cape ; 
ftf  she  fled  to  PortusaU  vhere  sh«  passed  the  rvmuDdar  of 


her  days.  Thus  ended  this  bold  though  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  the  commons  to  assert  their  rights,  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  increase  and  extend  the  power  of  tho 
crown.  Willi  the  exception  of  the  graphic  and  admirable 
skateb  by  Dr.  RoberUon,  in  bis  *  History  of  Charles  V.,*  we 
poesssa  no  other  history  "f  these  important  events  but  what 
has  been  preserved  by  the  Spaiiish  writers,  who  are  all  in 
fiwoar  of  the  riebts  of  the  crown.  There  are  in  tho  Uhraiy 
of  the  British  Museum  two  ineditcd  manuscripu  contam- 
ing  an  aoeount  of  these  wan.  wbieb  were  unknown  to  Dr. 
Robertson.  Marttnes  de  la  Rosa  is  the  author  of  a  tragedy 
entitled  •  Maria  de  Padilla.' 

{Rfkwton  tie  his  Comunidadet,  MS.  Bib.  E^ertm,  in  th« 
British  Museum,  .No.  .Ui.J:  Traliuio  las  Cumunidadet, 
ib..  No.  .310;  Robert-son's  CAaW«  T..  vol.  ii  (sixth  edit.) ; 
Sandoval.  //M^  de  Carlot  V. ;  Martinez  de  laRoin»  JSoSfii^ 
de  ia  Guerra  de  his  Comunidadet,  vol.  iiL) 

PADILLA,  LORENZO  UE.one  of  the  historiographeia 
to  Charles  V.,  was  born  at  Antequcra,  a  town  of  Andnlu«ia, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  still 
youn^  ho  wa.s  owing  to  hi«  eminent  virtues  and  profound 
loarning,  raised  to  tho  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  Rooda  in 
the  diocese  of  Malan.  At  the  same  time  ha  w«a  appointed 
hktoriogiapber  to  tbe  mown,  when  ha  desoted  Jus  time 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  hia 
native  country.  Padilla  died  itr  1640,  leaving  behind  bim 
a  general  liistory  of  Spain,  divided  into  four  parts,  a  few 
sheets  of  which  have  been  printed,  according  to  Nicolas 
Antonio  {Bib.  Nov.,  vol.  ii.),  a  circumstance  which  proves 
that  the  whole  work  was  committed  to  the  press,  thounh 
thi!  impression  wa.s  probably  never  completed.  The  ori- 
ginal manuscript  was  still  existing  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  last 
century  in  the  library  of  the  convent  of  Si.  Paul  at 
Cordova,  but  has  since  disappeared.  Flohan  de  OoampOb 
Padilla's  successor  in  office,  has  been  accused  of  afqunpri- 
ating  to  himself  a  voluminous  treatise  of  this  writer  on  tho 
antient  geography  of  Spain,  which  he  inserted  almost 
entire  in  the  Arst  hooka  or  his  *  Croniea  Qapsral  da  Bapana.' 
Beaidas  the  abor e  works,  PadtOn  wrote  dw  following :  *Cb- 
talogo  de  los  Santoa  da  Bipafia.'  Toledo.  1 998,  fol. ;  sad 
*  Libro  de  las  Antiguedades  de  Espana,*  afterwards  edited 
by  Pelliccr,  Valencia,  1669,  ICiuo.  The  following  arc  still 
inedited: — 1,  '  Geografia  <l*j  Esp.Tna  :'  J,  '  Nohiliano  o  Li- 
nages de  Espana;'  'J,  '  Origen  y  Suce>ion  de  i>i<  I'micipes 
du  la  Ga&a  de  .Austria  hasta  el  Rey  Don  Felipe;'  4,  •  Laia- 
logo  de  losAr2     s|  1-^  de  Toledo.' 

(Nicolaus  All'  luus.  Bib.  N':>v.  Scnyt.  IJttp.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  6.1 

I'ADUIXUS,  De  Montforl't  name  for  thoac  species  of 
tv<  u  '  LIS  Haliotis  which  are  distinguished  by  a  large  . 

parulii'l  rib  hollowed  interiorly,  &c.    [H.\i!oti»«,  vol.xii., 
p.  16.1 

I  PA^DOVA.  IH£  PROVINCE  OF.  eaUed  bv  tha 
English  i\id!iMi,aaeof  the  pnvincaa/>f  the  Lombardo-Veae* 
tian  kingdom,  ia  bonadad  on  the  north  by  tbe  province  of 
Treviso,  on  tbaeastby  that  of  Venice,  on  itie  south  by  that 
of  Rovigu,  and  on  the  west  by  the  provin(es  of  Vicenza  .intl 
Verona.  The  province  of  Padua  consists  almost  cntnely  of 
a  plain  crossed  by  the  rivers  Brenta,  Hacchi'.;lione,  Goizuue. 
and  others,  and  slojiing  to  the  ciistward  t<iwards  ihe  lagojos 
of  V»  nice-  'J'lie  .\dige  forms  the  soullu'rn  bouii<l:irv  of 
tho  province,  aad  divides  it  from  that  of  Rovigo.  A  Broail 
part  of  the  territory,  about  one  twetiiieili,  is  occupied  by  a 
range  of  hills  called  the  Eugauean  iiilK  which  are  of  vul- 
canic formation  and  well  cultivated ;  ihey  run  south-west 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  and  divide  the  waters  of  the  Baoeiu- 
^lione  from  those  of  the  Adige.  Tlie  length  of  ihu  pmrinee 
IS  about  40  miles  from  north  to  soutl^  and  lis  ffieataat 
breadth  is  about  30  mike,  but  in  otbsr  plaoea  it  does  not 
exceed  15  miles.  The  ana  ta  caekooed  at  1196  square  miles. 
(Qoadri*  Artipetto  StatittieQ  dtUt  The 
province  of  Padora  ia  the  moat  fertile  and  the  most  den^etv 
peopled  of  the  Venetian  provinces  which  now  form  part  of 
Austrian  Italy.    Tlie  population  in  was  esiiinateil  at 

284,000  inbabilaiiis.  (Serr.stori,  Sag^io  Hiali^lico  delP 
/fii/ia)  The  province  h  divolr-d  into  twelve  districts, 
nismoly,  Padovn,  Mi;u'clicc,  .M  n;a^-nana,  Ksre.  Mii-ano, 
Noalc,  C«iiiiin-nin[-i.  r<i,  P:a7/:it'.;i,  'IVmIo,  B:it;:ii;lia.  Con- 
solve,  and  Pioxe,  wiucli  eoiuaiit  m  .I'.l  i i :)  i  iiniinines.  A 
nuinbin*  <if  canals,  some  for  nu\i.:,ii:;in  ;iiid  oilais  lor  iri'igm>- 
tioii.  inlerseet  tlic  province,  which  produces  wheat,  Indian 
corn.  puUe,  oil,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  chcsnuts,  potatoes,  fruits* 
;  and  bay.  The  numlwr  of  horned  cattle  is  jreckooed  at 
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■brat  4K,M0  bend,  ttwt  of  hocM  at  M0«,  sbeep  58.000. 
in4  twine  80»000.  TIm  otber  jmdtielt  of  the  comitrf  are 

silk,  wool,  wax.  nnd  honey.  The  manufactories  are  few, 
and  consist  chielly  of  tanneries,  silk  spinueries,  woollen 
cloth,  and  lin(H.  The  nty  of  FtadoVa  MM  MTCnd  piMMI 
for  printing  utid  cn^ravm:,'. 

The  principal  iicvus  me  the  fdlowing:  Paimva;  Estc,  a 
town  ofahont  sooii  inhabitant".,  has  given  name  to  an  illus- 
trious sovereign  family  ;  Montainana,  with  about  8000  in-  ' 
habitants,  h.i»  «ome  tanneries  and  hat-manufactories; 
Abano,  with  3000  tnhabilonts.  is  noted  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters and  mud,  of  which  Stewart  Rom-  ^'ives  a  description  in 
hit  *  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy  :°  Buttu'^lia  is  also  fre- 
quented for  its  mineral  springs.  Near  Battaglia  are  the  fine 
mansion  and  grounds  called  *I1  CUaio,'  which  belonged  to 
the  nobia  Jbailv  of  Obieii,  Ibo  last  of  wbom  baqneatbed  it 
to  tbe  pvesent  dnka  of  M odena.  A  few  milat  from  it  is  the 
village  of  Arqu^  in  a  delightful  situation  in  tbe  Buganean 
Hills.  Arqui  contains  the  house  in  which  Petrarch breathad 
Ualast: 

'  TItry  kwp  hit  (tuil  in  Arqnm.  •)iOK  h»  died; 
Tlx  mounlalu  Tillana  when  his  lalt*r  i»y* 
Went  dawn  Oi«  ralr  oS  yrm  :  •n<l  'tit  tbrlr  piHs 
Au  Imnrtt  prida  -and  In  it  Ijr  lhair  pniw, 
To  offn  to  Uw  paxing  (tnn^tPt'i  (aia 
Hii  raauMun  tod  hit  Kpulchrai  huth  plaia 

A'I'l  l.MX'I  4lll>    l»^|ivlf.  h  »■  r.T.0 

A  ffohnij  fii'jTi*  -if-rii7  liint  »i',h  liii  •U'^iii 
Tlma  i[  a  pytaauil  Otrm  J  kit  ntoatimeaUl  fan*.' 

•  Cliad*  ilarahCMStal*. 

PA'DOVA,  in  Bnglish  Padua,  the  antiont  Pat&Tiutn.  a 
town  of  thaVaiWlj,  known  as  tbe  birth-place  of  tbe  historian 
LivT,  and  now  a  town  «r  tbe  JLonbardo*  Venetian  kingdon. 
ia  Bitwatad  m  a  fbrtila  pbjin,  in  45*     N.  lat.  and  1 1*  59' 

B.  long.  Tbe  river  Baeebtglioae  flows  by  its  walls.  Fladova 
ia  fbrtified  with  walls,  ditenes,  and  bastions,  and  is  above  six 

miles  in  circumference;  but  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  tbe  popu- 
lation not  exceeding;  47,000  inhabitnnts  (Sernstori,  Sti^gio 
Statistico),  though  it  has  been  increasing  of  late  years. 
Most  of  the  «tre«ls,  especially  in  the  old  part  of  ihc  town, 
ar^-  nurruw  and  lined  with  arcade!^ ;  it  has  however  some 
lino  squares  and  handsome  gates.  The  principal  buildings 
are:  1.  the  cathedral,  heguii  in  the  iwclfih  century  but 
finished  only  about  tho  middle  of  tbe  eighteentii;  it  has 
aomo  good  paintingi  and  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
learned  men,  among  others  that  of  Sperone  Speroni,  a  phi- 
losopher, orator,  and  poet  of  tb*  sixteenth  oenturv ;  and  a 
tniat  of  Patrarefa.  Tbe  baptistery,  which  ta  detaobed  flnoi 
tha  ehmnb,  bas  aona  Ine  old  paintings  of  tba  fluranline 
school.  2.  The  episeopal  palaea  haa  also  some  valuable 
paintings,  nmoni;  others  a  oust  of  Petrarch  I  fk-eaco,  which 
was  rut  out  of  the  wall  of  llic  pod's  house,  and  is  considered 
tho  best  likeness  of  hiin.  3,  The  church  of  St.  Anthony, 
built  b>  Nicola  tli  Pisa;  it  is  very  rich  in  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  other  ornaments,  bmideft  eontainins;  inatiy  <wpuleliral 
niDtmments  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Bembo,  (he  patiician 
Coniarini,  Ceaarotti,  and  otherii.  Tho  chapel  of  iho  titular 
snmt  isone  of  the  richest  in  the  world ;  ilk  treasury,  consisting 
of  numerous  oflVrtngs  made  by  tbe  pious,  was  partly  stripped 
of  its  ricbes  by  the  French  in  1797.  St.  Anthony  is  the 
patron  aaint  of  Padova,  and  his  church  is  one  of  the  most 
Bplandidl  in  Italy.  In  the  square  before  the  church  is  a  fine 
bmnae  aqnestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata,  captain-general  of 
tba  Vanatian  troopa,  hj  DonateUo.  3.  The  ehoreh  of  Santa 
Giasiina,  a  hanosoiae  pioee  of  architecture,  with  aigbt 
domes  and  nouacoaf  diapals  and  paintings ;  ita  antiantand 
valuable  library  waa  sold  in  1810  bjr  Napoleon's  govern- 
mcut,  and  the  books  and  M88.  have  oeen  aispened  all  over 
Europe.  4,  The  church  of  tlie  Eremi'iin,  li  lilt  in  tlie  tliir- 
teotun  century,  coutums  several  remarkable  old  fre»cti 
paintmjis,  and  stomn  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  family  of 
Carrara,  once  the  rulers  of  I'adua.  Padova  hat  many  other 
churches,  most  of  wlwch  ar»  worthy  of  notice.  That  of  Santa 
Croce  deson'es  mention  for  the  tomb  of  Father  Stcllmi,  a 
man  of  vast  and  multifarious  erudition,  a.  poet,  nisihema- 
tician,  and  mataphysioian,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
that  Italy  taa  produced,  and  yet  he  is  now  naarlj  forgotten 
in  bia  own  country,  i.  The  building  of  the  unitrai«itf> called 
the  palace,  is  largo  and  commodious,  having  a  courV  with 
two  rangoa  of  gallerws  one  above  the  other,  an  analomieal 
theatre,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  begun  by  Vatlisnieri, 
a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  and  a  library  with 
upwards  of  70,000  volumes.  There  are  several  colleges 

ill  various  parts  i  f  ihc  town.  The  university,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  in  luiy,  was  founded  by  tbe  emperor  Fre- 


deric U.  in  the  first  aarl  of  tba  diirtaanth  cenUny.  It 
floansbad  most  after  Padua  came  undar  tbe  dominion  of 

Venice,  when  it  had  six  thousand  members.  The  number  of 
students  is  now  about  one  thou.sand.  There  arc  aliout  sixty 
professors,  several  of  whom  are  well  kiiDwn  in  the  sciontifio 
worl  i.  A  roelor,  aninially  chosen  from  tho  body  of  pro- 
fisssins,  is  ill  the  iicatl  of  the  university.  The  iiiiivcL^iiy 
has  fijur  faculties,  iheubi^v,  law,  inedicinu,  un<l  pliili'-npliy. 


6,  The  clcriciil  collci 


inihurv  of  Padua  is  noted  fur  its 


printing-presijes,  which  have  lung  supplied  Italy  with  school 
books,  and  with  goml  editions  of  other  works.  At  Padua 
Forccllini  compiled  and  published  his  great  L'ltin  Lexicon, 
upon  which  he  spent  furty  years  of  his  life.  Tho  hhiary  of 
the  seminary  ooniaina  51,000  printed  volumes  and  about 
800  MSS.  7,  The  palace  of  juaticft,  * palasxo delta  ra^ioue,' 
or  town-house,  is  a  vast  strtioture:  tba  great  balU  tin 
largest  in  Earope»  is  nearly  300  itet  long,  100  fbet  wide, 
and  100  frat  high ;  it  is  oriiainentud  with  frescoes  and  with 
moniitnenit  of  illustrious  I'aduans,  anioni;  others  one  raised 
ill  liDU'iur  (if  I,iv\ ,  an  i  aiMihur  tn  lielzoni,  with  two  Efiypliatj 
staluuij  L»f  granite  yivcu  li)  that  in»%'e11er  to  his  native  city. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  '  lapis  s  itupcnl '  uu  utuuicil  by 
Addison;  it  la  a  &eal  uf  black  stone  upon  wliic  lr  ins;>',\ciit 
debtors  were  obliged  to  sit  with  their  bare  pc  :  ,  ns  ia 
other  towns  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages.  H.  J  he  paUce 
called  '  del  Capitnnin,'  once  the  residence  of  tho  Carram 
family,  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome  gate,  its  great  court, 
and  Its  tower.  Tho  town  library  is  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
this  palace.  9,  The  palaoe  Giuatioiaoi  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  arcbiteoture  among  the  other  palaces  of  the  Puduan 
nobility.  10.  Tba  naw  building,  called  tba  *CaM  Padmocbi,' 
it  both  a  coflTaa-hovta  and  casino  orassaDbly-maia;  itia 
entirely  cased  aatemally  and  internally  with  marble^  and  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

The  Prato  dclla  X'allc,  or  public  pronienade,  is  adorned 
wiih  nuineroiis  statues  of  distinguished  Iinhaiis.  Tho 
academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts  of  Paduva,  instituted 
in  1779,  publishes  its  memoirs,  which  form  nine  nr  ten  vo- 
lumes 4fo  Hcsides  the  loRrned  men  towhiun  Tail  i\a  has 
piven  birth,  Peirnrch  resided  here  a  lorii^  time,  lioMm^  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral,  and  be  died  ot  Arqua,  a  fow  mtles 
distant ;  and  Galileo  was  ibr  aightaan  yaan  profbaMur  in  tbe 
university. 

Patavtam  was  considered  in  the  Roman  times  as  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  Italy,  and  ibera  waa  a  tradition  of  ita 
having  been  Ibundad  by  tba  Ttoijatt  Antanor.  Patavium 
was  long  ia  alliance  with  Romek  and  had  ita  own  ma^' 

trates.   At  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  destroyed 

by  Attila,  and  the  inhabilants  relinked  to  the  islan-ls  in  the 
lagootis,  where  they  founded  Vetiice.  Pat.ivium  v.  is  rebuilt 
bv  Narses,  ravaged  liy  the  I.oiigobards,  ar.d  leslrjred  by 
Charlemagne.  It  al'lei  waidt  (;ovei  iied  ilselTfur  a  tmig  Iiiiio 
as  a  free  muiiicipali'.y  with  its  coll^uls  and  pndi'siuH.  In  the 
thirteenth  c«niury  K^iehuo  da  Ii<jinanu  uautped  the  sove- 
reign power,  but  after  his  death  tbe  Paduans  not  unly  re- 
gatacd  their  freedom,but  extended  their  authority  over  sevctal 
adjacent  provinces.  Soon  after  the  Carrara  became  lords  of 
Padova.  until  1400.  when  Venice  took  it  by  force  and  united 
it  to  its  territory,  and  caused  its  last  lord  Francesco  Car- 
rara and  bis  two  aona  to  ba  strangled  in  prison.  N  uoMrans 
writaia  hava  writton  an  tba  biatoiy  and  monumenla  of 
Padawa:  waaag  tha  rai^  Baarieonjat*  'Da  Aofiqoiiato 
Urbto  Plalavlt  at  Claris  Civibin  Platannis,*  M..  ISOO ;  G«n- 
nari.  'Annali  delta  Citti  di  Padova.'  3  vols.  4to.,  1804; 
Facciolati,  'Fasti  Gymnasii  Paiavini,*  3  vols.  4 to..  17.^7; 
Moschini,  'Cuida  per  la  CiH.t  di  Padova,'  \b\~:  Federici, 
'  Dissertaxione  Storica  dcUa  BibUotcca  di  Santa  Giustina  in 
Padova,'  l  s  1 5. 

P.^  DO  V  A  N  r  N  ().    [  V  AitOTARi.] 

P.ADRIES.  [SlMATKAj 

I'.vnSlOVV.  [CoKNWAi.i..] 
PADUA,  fPMK.va] 

PADUANI'NO,  FRANCESCO,  waa  born  in  the  year 
1S52.  Tlie  name  of  the  master  under  whom  he  studied 
seems  not  to  be  known.  Judging  by  bis  works,  be  must 
have  acquired  liis  knowledge  of  tbe  art  in  a  good  school. 
Ua  waa  an  artist  af  eminent  talaola.  Hia  halorical  piclnrea 
prove  Ilia  abilities  and  taste.  His  invantion  vras  fertile  and 
refined,  and  bis  drawing  correct  and  elegant.  Iiithechurch 
of  tbe  Madonna  dci  Carmitii  at  Venice  there  was  fand  per^ 
;  haps  still  is,  but  we  cannot  positively  say)  a  i;:cliirc  by  this 
i  master  representing  tho  deliverance  of  two  [lersons  con- 
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jkmiml  to  dMUK  by  Um  intenoaition  of  a  mint 

'  >  eolouring  u  good,  the  figures 


  _  _  It  is  a 

1)eKntiftil  ferfbrmadee ;  tho 

clo;;nnt,  arid  the  peiirilling  rcmarkablv  tender  and  delicate. 


Ad  a  painter  of  portraits  he  was  enual 
ters  in  that  branch  of  the  nrt.  Tlie 


11  al  to  the  greatest  mas- 


re  was  sucli  dignity, 
expression,  and  beautiful  cjUjuiiiiLC  in  ilieni.  as  to  gam  \\tii- 
VL-rial  arlniiiaiioii.  His  portraits  orUif  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Arundel  ate  spoken  of  as  decisive  proofs  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1617,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-five,  leaving  a  son,  Octavio, 
wlio  studictd  &tsl  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  for  several 
years  at  Rome.  He  painted  in  the  same  style  as  his  father, 
but  Vim  inferior  to  him  in  invention.  Hit  «hj«f  exc«U«uce 
was  a-i  a  portrait  painter.  He  diod  at  tlM  of  IIAy-two. 
but  in  what  y««r  it  unoortuo. 

P/SAN  {wm&»,  irwAn  Iooi0  wmitu^  a  bvran  which  vas 
originally  suns  in  honour  of  Apollo,  obtained  ita  namo  ftam 
tbat  of  the  god  to  wl)o«o  boitour  it  «aa  aung.  tn  Honiar, 
Psan  (TiiTfu.) )  IS  vpi.Lcii  of  as  a  separate  individual  and  the 
pliysiciiin  <i:  Olymjuia  i//.,  v.  401,  899;  comi>are  Pind., 
/"y/A,  IV.  but  there  appear  ^•.ltVlL•lL■llt  rtasoub  for  siip- 

pu»iiig  tliat  tlii.H  ^'iid  is  the  same  as  Apollo.  TliC  pocan  was 
sung  at  ii'.l  ihc  h  divnii  toslivaU  of  Apollo,  as  for  instance 
at  the  Hyacmthia  (Xen  ,  li  1 7).  The  pwan  was  a  loud 
and  joyous  sung,  and  was  tbercf  iic  -^inig  at  ilu'  ci'>i.<aUon  of 
a  plague  (//.,  i.  473)  and  after  a  victory.  It  was  alto  sung 
by  the  Greek  troop*  previous  to  an  engagement  (Xen., 
Aual).,  i.  10,  «.  7,  &c.),  and  was  called  by  the  Spartans  on 
that  occasion  iraiiv  ifi^ari'jpioc  (Plut.,  iyc,  c.  22J.  The 
Scholiaat  on  Tbiu^did««  (nuoted  by  Sturta,  lex.  Xenoph., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  364}  lajra,  tbat  the  paeau  wbieb  vaa  aung  before 
a  battle  waa  aaered  to  Araoi  and  tba  one  anpg  aftar  to 
Apollo ;  but  irbetber  tbla  be  tho  case  or  not,  it  ia  oortain 
that  the  paean  was  sung  in  honour  of  other  goda  as  well  as 
of  Apollo.  Xenophon,  for  instance,  relates  that  the  Lace- 
diemuulans  on  in\v  iTc-asiiri.  iifler  an  eartlirjuakc,  suii^'  a 
pRMn  ta  Ptiht'idou  {Uf'i';  IV.  7,  s.  D.aiid  also  that  tlieGrefk 
.•rniy  in  ;\»ia  sung  a  pifan  to  Zeus  iAnah.,  ii:.  2.  s  U).  It 
also  the  custom  to  sing  a  pacaa  aAt.'r  an  cnlcrlaiiinicnt. 
(Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.  I;  Athen»us,  iv.  27,  p.  try.  Con)()aie 
Muller's  Dnrinm.  vol.  i.,  p.  319, 320,  337,  384,  tranal.) 
P/CCIIXtPODA,  erronooualy  printed  m  a  ralbiwioaftom 

CecROPS  for  P<EC1LQIN>0&. 

P.E DO  BAPTISTS  (those  who  baptise  children,  from 
iraic  aiid  parriZu),  a  tortn  oaad  by  modaro  theoloaical 
vriien,  not  as  tho  daiignation  of  any  partiaular  body  of 
CbrisUana,  but  for  the  sake  of  diatinguialiins  all  Iboaa^  of 
vbatOTor  sect,  who  practi>a  inftnt  baptiam*  nom  ttit  Mdy 
vbo  are  called  Baptists.  [Baptisto.! 

P.EO'NI.\.  [Macei>o.ma.] 

PjECNIA  is  a  n;cnus  chiefly  of  European  and  Asiatic 
plants,  belonging  to  the  n;itui<i.l  o:i;cr  Ru.ttuucuUc«{c,  aud 
very  gencialiy  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
large  gaudy  ttowers.  They  are  characterised  in  their  order 
by  a  permanent  leafy  oalj  x  of  5  unequal  sepals,  6  petals, 
stamens  whoso  anthers  split  open  by  two  Assures  along  their 
face,  a  fleshy  elevated  disk,  and  from  2  to  S  many-seeded 
carpels,  terminated  by  a  ileshy  recurved  stigma.  Their 
frlilt  coniiits  of  leathery  follicles,  splitting  on  one  side,  and 
exposing  to  view  a  number  of  round,  black,  shining  seeds 
adbaring  to  a  orimson  placenta. 

One  ipoeiai,  P.  MotUan,  a  natira  of  China,  U  a  abrnb,  of 
t»bicb  •evoralTariatioi^with  beautifbl  whitiab  Howen  atained 
with  pink,  are  now  in  our  gardens.  Of  these  the  iruist 
showy  is  that  called  P.  papaveracea,  which  has  a  broad 
crimson  stain  at  the  base  of  cacli  petal.  If  grown  on  the 
north  side  uf  a  wall,  or  in  a  situiilioii  where  it  is  but 
luilc  i:xposed  to  tlu!  sun  iii  the'  uarly  part  of  the  day,  this 
kpecies  will  Iwar  the'  liju  a  iiir  uf  England  witlmut  protec- 
tion; but  it  sprouts  su  early  in  thu  y|)rii)g,  if  f\|>o^ed  to 
the  sun,  that  it  is  very  liable  tu  be  cut  off  by  the  late 
firotts  of  England.  Of  the  other  species,  P.  Brownii  and 
a^onriea  are  temarlcabie  for  being  the  only  species  inha- 
biiiag  America;  they  are  natives  of  California  and  of  the 
opnnliy  to  the  norAwatdt  l>ave  little  beauty:  tlw  Arat 
exista  in  our  gaidam,  bat  ia  extremely  rare.  The  net  of 
the  ganas  consists  entirely  of  European  and  Aaiatie  planli. 
whicn,  according  to  De  Candollc,  Ibrm  flfteen  ipeciMj  but 
iVicre  can  l)c  iiu  doubt  thai  the  gie-Liler  part  of  these  j^up- 
poeed  sp'.-fies  arc  meu't"  vaiiclie*;,  chiefly  of  P.offtcinaiig,  alln- 
jhira,  IrriiKh/lta,  and  ftre^riria. 

All  these  plants  are  liuhlc  tr>  produce  doulilc  fli)wors. 
which,  by  the  c»::nersiL)n  of  ihcir  nuiii:  i  -js  -i  luii, 
petals,  are  generallj  extremely  beautiful :  they  have  .bow- 


ever  no  smell,  or  not  an  agreeable  one.  Being  quite  hudy 
growing  readily  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  eaaUy  multipliad 
either  by  teeda  or  by  diviiioa  of  the  roota,  they  are  gnwntt) 

favourites  in  gardeni. 

.Ml  the  syiecies  have  an  acrid  principle  concentratij  ir 
their  roots  and  seeds,  which  ar»i  ucr«rdingly  emeiic  atid  ci 
thartic  in  nnxU-ratc  duscs.  Tlioy  wuiu  furmerly  in  grcul 
rtputc  as  a  uiedu  lue  ;  and  Dioacoridc.^,  whQ»o  Ilai«ina  vai 
pujhalily  both  P.  iijjicutalii  aud  peregrma,  glVM  la  faaw 
than  3i.\tccn  names  by  which  it  was  known. 

PAER,  l  ERDINANDO.  waa  bom  at  Parma,  in  1774 
according  to  his  own  account,  and  received  hu  ficat  iailmMi- 
tions  in  tuusic  at  the  Conservaiurio  delta  Pietii,  in  hil 
native  city,  it  ia  stated  tbat  bo  produced  an  opoct,  Cttroc, 
at  Vonioi^  whan  be  was  onlr  tan  years  of  age.  and  tbat  this 
area  aneenaftil;  batto  relattonaof  ao  msfreUous  a  kiad  no 
nie  alow  in  giving  credit.  Bither  the  oompoeer  was  oMar 
than  ia  auppoaed  when  his  first  essay  was  performed  (which 
we  believe  tu  be  the  case),  or  the  opera  must  have  been  a 
mere  sketch  b\  the  child,  reduced  to  order  and  I'lllcd  up  by 
an  experienced  musician.    After  remaining  souio  yi  ai  a  at 
Vciuee,  he  visited  all  the  gi  cai  cities  of  Italy  ;  llieii  renjrii- 
ing  to  litii  place  of  hi^  birth,  the  grand-dulse,  his  yuiilaiher, 
settled  on  nun  apensiim,  which,  patting  hiiu  in  u  s'.aie  of 
independenc«3,  enabled  him  to  gratify  an  ardent  desire  t) 
study  the  various  branches  of  polite  literature,  poetry  in 
particular,  and  to  this  may  be  aaeribed  that  judgoieot  in 
setting  woitila  to  BMuk  wMch  ia  10  ooDapittnona  m  aU  Ua 
compositions. 

In  1 795  Peer  accepted  an  imitation  to  Viaoaa,  where  be 
pmdueed  three  or  ibur  opoiaik  and  also  •one  oantataa  te 
tlio  enpraia  Thoffsa.  In  1801  he  Mooaaded  Nannann  aa 

kajieUmfhttr  at  Dresden,  and  there  breuaht  out  his  Leonora 
and  /  Fuoriucili.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  Napoleon 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  ;inil  iln  nccfgrwurd  was  tukeii  into 
the  eniiierur's  service,  wUiJiii  iiu  attended  to  I'lisfU  and 
\\'arsnvN,  and  afterwards  to  Pans,  where  he  was  appointea 
Imperial  aiin|)o*er  and  conductor  of  the  chamber  music  of 
the  emiircis  Marie-l^uise,  The  favour  he  had  enjujed  at 
the  court  of  the  Tudleries  was  not  discontinueit  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  by  whom  he  was  notice«l  in  a 
marked  manner.  In  1818  he  nnderlook  the  direclioa  of  the 
Op6ra  Italien.  which  offiea  Iwhald  tUl  the  year  1826,  when, 
froQi  alleged  motives  of  eoonomy,  but  in  (act  through  tboBf 
trioal  intrigue,  be  waa  saperaeded.  The  mortification  pro- 
duced by  this  diuainal  was  in  some  degree  aUeviated  by  bit 
eleetkm  as  a  member  of  the  Institute ;  but  tho  treatBaant  bm 
had  received  visildy  afTootod  blM  till  hia  death,  whidk^look 

place  al  Pari'*  m  1S3». 

Among  the  many  operas  by  Paer,  his  Aenete,  Gritelda, 
Achitl0,  and  ^^urstno,  give  him  a  title  to  be  ranked  amon^ 
the  lirst  masters  of  the  age  ;  and  all  his  other  works  exhibit 
skill  in  design,  excellent  ilraiuatic  arraii^enieiii.  and  mas- 
terly accompauimeuts.  He  knew  how  to  turn  his  materials 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  a  confeidcrable  share  of  genius 
added  that  superior  ta^  which  is  the  result  of  strong 
natural  sense  aud  feeling  properly  cultivated  and  directed. 

PJSSTUM,  POSEIDO'NIA.  ao  antient  town  of  Lu- 
oania,  abont  bur  uilea  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  th« 
Silaroi,  near  the  eoaat  of  tho  Gulf  of  Pmtnm,  now  ilto 
Gulf  of  Salerno.  The  sarrenndii^  ooantty.  whiob  ia  low 
and  marshy,  lies  between  the  sea  and  an  ofiet  of  Uontifc 
.'\lburnus,  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Celore, 
an  attluent  of  the  Silaru.s.  The  i^ulpbureous  springs  which 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  form  siagnunl  (lools,  and  a 
btreain,  notice*!  by  Strabo,  and  nuw  called  i'lume  Stil»o, 
which  flows  past  the  v»alls  of  P.Tstum,  by  overtlowing  the 
low  grounds  adds  to  the  u n w holetsomene*.?  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  whole  lowland  is  deserted,  and  the  only  vil- 
lage* are  on  the  hills.  The  reuiaius  ut  P»stuin  are  about 
twenty-five  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town  of  £>alerno; 
they  consist  of  tho  town  walls,  two  fine  Doric  tcmpleii,  another 
building,  and  a  small  amphitheatre.  Remains  of  a  Roman 
temple  are  said  by  VaMcy  (f^pvypas  m  /AiA'ei  to  have  bean 
diasorarad  in  isatt  between  the  two  oWlor  tamplae,  bnt  thaf 
are  probebly  the  wme  as  those  siready  nolieed  by  Swiii' 
bumo  in  1 783  as  being  then  in  a  very  dilapidated  stJite. 

The  origin  of  Po'Hinui  IS  mvolved  m  obscuritv.  AciMi  ding 
to  BolinuH  it  was  a  coluu)  of  the  Doriuus,  but  others  jne- 
teiid.  though  apparently  without  any  authentic  i;rou:ui-, 
that  It  w  as  first  PliiiBnician  settlement,  and  wat.  uiuTMards 
culomseri  h)  the  Dorians.    (Mazocchi,  Commentartt  fn  Ta- 

tntku  H«racl*ent4t  )  Othata  again  ascribe  its  foandatton  to 
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the  Tjrrrhenian  Pelugi,  and  th«  peculiarly  ma«sit-e  con- 
struction of  the  wallk  teems  to  correspond  with  the  character 
of  the  other  siructurM  attributed  to  tliut  people.  Medals 
with  Etruaean  Qbaracters  have  been  found  at  Paestum,  in 
nhwb  tin  twra  »  a«Uail  PbiatliM,  Piatelil,  and  alio  SUtiui. 
(Hamaion,  AM^mjliit,  tsL  M-iS  j  PmU*  DfoirtfltfofMr.) 
Wboevar  were  tba  (bimden,  then  is  mMB  to  baliovc 
that  PssCum  existed  as  a  town  before  ft  wu  eobniiad  by 
fill!  S) bili tills,  aci'.irdini  to  Straliu  an  1  oiliera.  Svbaris  was 
noi  tt  Dm  iaii  Lolutiy,  but  it  18  slaieil  by  Ai  istolle  (  Aj///ic, 
V  7)  (hat  a  baiiil  of  TrcBzenians  bad  a  stiure  m  iu  tlhiu- 
daiion  together  with  the  Achfpnn*.  and  th«it  beiti^  dineu 
away  by  the  Utter,  tbey  went  lu  I'luud  a  new  settlemoiit  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  Tbe<eTra;i:enian.s  are  sii]>- 
nosed  by  sotno  to  have  been  the  colony  tiiat  (ircii]ix'cl  ■ 
FoNlumi  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Poseidunta,  or  the  city 
ofPeaaidon  (Raoal  Rochette,  Hutoire  des  Colonie* 
GnequM.)  Herodotus  (i.  IC7)  says  that  the  Phocicuns 
(wito  had  0edawayftx>m  Asia  Minor  in  the  time  of  Cyrus) 
landed  on  tbe  ooaatoT  <Bnotria  and  founded  Hyela,  having 
for  leader  a  man  from  Poaeidonbu  Tbe  site  of  Hyela.  after- 
wards called  Ele«  and  Velia,  ond  of  which  no  traees  remain, 
Wn«  to  the  M)Uth-cast  of  Poistuiu,  beyond  the  liTer  Heleas, 
now  Alcnlo. 

Thu  uiciUilj  of  Poseidonia  show  by  their  device>.  «  liicli 
consist  of  anchors,  oara,  rudders,  and  other  nautical  im- 
plemcnts,  that  tlie  inhabitanis  were  a  s(  al<iru)i;  pi^"]''^'- 
Si  rail  )  sa\s  ih.vt  tin-  Luraniaiis  took  PohfuUinia  from  'lie 
Sybnnies,  and  the  Ruinaii*  afierwaids  to<jl<  it  from  tlie 
Lucunians,  and  it  must  have  been  under  tliein  that  thi?  in- 
babitaDlii  lost  by  detrrees  their  Greek  manners  and  rodne- 
ment,  a  cirmmstance  which  we  And  deplored  by  Aria- 
toxenus  of  Tareuttim(Atbennus.  xiv.  7):  and  thin  is  con- 
firmed by  Strabo(vi.  t5S),wbo  ears  that,  with  the  exeeption 
of  Neapulii.  Tarentum,  and  Rbcgium,  all  other  Greek 
tovna  to  Seutharn  Itahp  bad  become  barbarited,  being 
ooeapicd,  soTue  b^the  Lucaniana.  otheni  b^  ihaCampa- 
nian*.  though  aU  to  reality  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
Livy  places  under  the  vcar  423  of  Rome  a  battle  fbn|riit  in 
the  noi;^hbourhood  of  t^asstum  by  Alexander  king  of  Epirns 
ai;ainst  the  Samnitcs  and  Lucaumns  uniteil,  who  vcn;  d«- 
feated.  Haifa  century  later,  at  the  end  of  the  war  a^anij»i 
Pyrrhus,  the  Romans  are  stated  to  have  sent  colonies  to 
Poseidonin  and  C'ossa.  (Livy,  Epitome,  xiv.)  Livy  after- 
ward'- (xxu.  :fi'..  and  xxvi.  .19)  speaks  of  Pastum  as  of  a 
town  :illH'd  to  Rome,  and  willingly  assisting  tiomc,  like  its 
neighbours  of  Velia  and  Neapolis,  in  the  great  (hmiU'^i 
against  Hannibal;  and  in  another  place  (xxvii.  10)  Pws- 
turn  is  nuiiibctcd  among  the  eighteen  faithful  Latin  colo- 
nies which  did  not  fortake  Rome  in  the  time,  of  danger. 
Sirnbo  SSI)  obeotvat  that  '  the  country  between  the 
Samnitea  and  Oanpaoiana  and  tbe  lynfaeniau  Sea  as 
far  aa  tbe  Frentani,  «aa  inhabitad  by  tba  Pioentini,  a 
colony  of  the  Piceni  tmm  tbe  Adiinuo  mnt,  wbo  hid 
been  forcibly  removed  by  tbe  Romabt  to  the  ehoree  of 
the  I'osi'. (Ionian  or  Nejjtnnian  GulT.  now  called  Pfcslan, 
the  town  of  Poseidonia  being  nnuuid  Pa-slnm.'  In  two 
iii-4c-:  ij'tious  of  tbe  Roman  time  existing  at  Naples,  ppp-ium 
is  s[\l(il  a  iiiunicipium.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  imder 
tiio  t:m|iiit',  but  tliu  siirroundmu  coiinlry  is  cidcbrated 
bv  Virgit,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  poets,  for  the  abundance 
aiid  luxuriance  of  its  roses,  and  the  'Pcenlans  valles*  arc 
extolled  for  their  fertility,  a  quality  which  they  have  re- 
tained to  this  day.  Tbe  country  south-east  of  PiOMum  as 
Jbr  as  Cape  Pahnuro  is  one  Of  tbe  flncst  districts  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  ia  known  by  the  name  of  *  II 
Cilento.'  from  the  river  Alenta,  whktb  flows  tbrough  it 

Btahope  of  PMatum  are  inentionodintbeannau  of  ibn 
church  in  the  fifth  century  of  OUT  mra.  A  bishop  named 
Floi  entiiis  attended  the  eonncil  of  Rome  under  pope  Sym- 
tnuclius,  A.D.  -199.  In  the  tenth  century,  (he  Saracens, 
liavin^  invaded  this  part  of  the  country,  formed  a  nettle- 
nient  at  Acroijoli,  in  thf  nciglibor.li.joil  of  Pipstutn.  where 
they  foitified  tlninisch  c*.  and  b.ni;  roisti  d  all  the  efforts  of 
the  dnke«  of  Bcne^euivim  and  tiic  (iro-k*  to  cxtiel  them. 
This  wii*  the  perio<l  in  which  they  dcvaitari  tl  Ren.  v<»ntum, 
Ban,  Mntera,  and  other  towns:  and  it  -ociiis  iluit  I'aistum 
tias  ruined  about  the  same  time,  and  the  cpi>>cupal  ^ec  was 
remoxed  toOipaccio  on  the  neighbouring  muuiiiain.  In 
tho  fitUowintf  century,  after  the  cxpulxiDii  of  the  Saracens, 
kiitc  Roger  the  Norman  ran!<acked  the  temples  and  other 
buimin]^  of  Pmtnm  of  their  marble  and  olhar  omamaDUti 
to  ndora  tbe  «n(hedi«ltrhidt  bo  niied  at  SaloriM. 


During  the  middle  ages  tbe  remains  of  Pieslara  lay  uti* 
noticed,  though  nut  unknown,  as  some  people  have  gratui- 
tously stated,  fur  the  temples  are  conspicuous  objects  from 
almostevery  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  there  is  nothing 
between  Uwm  and  the  aoa  to  obstmct  the  view.  But  the 
trutb  is  that  tbe  luttives  wore  careless  of  those  things,  and 
the  eollDtrj  having  become  unwholeaene  and  inlbsied  by 
outlaw!,  atrangers  did  nut  venture  into  il.  When  Uon 
t.'iiilos  Booiboii,  bavinj;  c oiifjiicred  Naples  towards  the 
tiiiddle  of  I  lie  iaat  cental),  butaiiie  tin;  resident  sovcreiirn,  he 
revived  ibe  (iisie  C-.r  the  ai  ls  and  antiquities.  Count  Fein  t! 
(iaziila  ui  i'lacen/'i.  an  oflirtsr  III  hi*  ««TVipj»,  liavmL;  been 
ri|i\iuinlod  COlDraatidaiit-|reiler;il  C)f  tiii.Ue:),  iiad  in'cus.on  to 

MMi  iliat  coast,  and  being  liiuiM'li'  a  luaii  ut'  lu-ste,  he 
udiiioed  llie  temples  and  other  icinains  in  that  suliiary 
region,  and  took  drawings  of  them,  with  the  intention  of 
having  them  published;  but  king  Charles  having;  removed 
>o  Madrid,  Gazola  followed  him  tliiihor.  Mazucchi,  in 
1764,  in  his  work  on  (he  Heraclean  Tables,  insorted  a  dis- 
•ertation  on  Poatum  and  lU  history,  anil  mentioned  Count 
Oasobt  as  hsvinjg  again  brought  to  notice  iha  iwmaina  of 
that  onee  illusinouaeity.  Winkelmann.  wbo  vieiled  Pttstum 
in  175S.  has  made  some  remarlu  oti  the  temples  in  his  in* 
ir><duciion  to  his  '  Anmerkungen  iibov  die  Baiikunst  der 
Atten.'  About  the  same  tune  Pasquale  Mugnono  wrote  a 
work  entitled  '  lie  vens  Po5idon]0D  ac  Pcpsti  oiii>iniliU:i  iJiv 
serlatio,'  witiiout  dali-.  In  1  767  aiijieaiod  in  l^)iui,in  tho 
tir>:  description  of  Pa-stuin,  '  The  Uums  ol~  Pn'>iiini,'  loi., 
with  4  plates,  anonymous,  nlucii  was  followed  by  Mujor's 
Work,  v»  hicli  had  the  same  title,  in  i  /iiS.  In  \  :i,<)  a  French 
translation  <>f  tbe  former  work,  in  4to..  with  plalus.  was 
pnblialMd  at  Paris,  and  in  the  preface  to  this  ininslatu>n  the 
plates  said  to  be  derived  from  drawings  taken  on  the 
spot  by  a  French  artist  named  SouHot,  as  early  as  1 700,  and 
soma  of  which  had  been  engraved  and  published  at  Paha,  by 
M.  Dumont,in  1764.  As  the  plates  howetrorof  tbaao  wotkt, 
aeeordiiq;  to  Fatber  Antonio  Paoli,  were  ineorioet,  axeept 
tboae  that  wore  borrowed  frotn  6axo1a*s  drawings,  whieb  be 
had  shown  to  some  fricnd.s  Gazola  cominist.ioned  some 
persons  at  Naples,  among  others  Father  Antonio  Puoli,  to 
compare  his  drawings  with  (he  originals,  and  prepare  ibem 
for  publitsntion.  Guzola  having  died  in  Spain  in  I'hO.Paoli 
liecamo  the  deijo-iilary  (A'  ins  paper-,  from  vvhicli  he  ]Mib- 
Iiikhed  hu  thiii  wurk,  *  i-'aastanm  limseriatiunes.'  Italian  and 
Latin,  with  sixty-three  plates,  thirteen  of  uhich  are  of  Posi- 
donian  coins,  and  a  topogiaphical  map,  (bl..  Runiu,  I  784. 
Delagordetle's  'Uuines  de  Pwhtum'  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1797.  Tbe  'Magna  Grneia'  of  Willtins  aUo 
con  taint  doNriptiona  and  aiehiteetutal  diawinga  of  tba 
temples. 

PiKSTUM.  ARCHlTECrURBOF.  Uuiomewhatiin- 
gtilar  that  wbile  tbe  Italian  artisti^uincituaiuted  withOrecian 
examples,  took  the  writings  of  Vitruviua  as  dieir  eanona  fur 
the  different  orders,  there  existed  at  no  great  diitanco 
from  tba  city  of  Naples  examples  of  primitive  Doric  archi- 
lecture  of  (Ur  mori-  se\eii!  character  and  inoie  nlas^ive  pro- 
portions than  any  in  Greece  itself,  if  uti  exccjit  the  leinpic 
at  Coriiitb.  Masocclii.  m  hi»  WDik  above  referred  to,  ob- 
serves that  the  moniinu'nt!^  at  I'a^-^iuin  could  not  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  nicliiiecinral  orders  of  Vitruvius;  butbadooo 
not  appear  to  be  aware  what  itiey  really  are. 

These  btruciureti,  now  almo^tt  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
opulence  of  Po«cidonia  or  Ps^tum,  arc  three  in  num- 
ber, and  two  of  thein  in  tolerably  perfect  preservation.  The 
solidity  of  their  ronittruction  almost  bids  dc-nance  to  all 
atiemptt  to  destroy  thorn  for  the  »ako  of  ilieir  materialt; 
while  other  ruins  within  the  walla  of  the  city  plainly  atleat 
how  completely  the  erork  of  deslrttotbm  bM  been  earned  on 
oroitnd  ihoBi.  £f«nrif  the  HrapbithMlie  nothing  now  re- 
mains bul  traees  of  its  general  form  and  winding  vaults. 
According  to  Piioli,  the  archilocture  of  the  PoN'tum  temples 
is  lo  be  considered  rather  as  Etruscan  than  Grecian ;  >ci 
\kli.r.e\er  inuv  in'  llie  Cinnilrv  of  the  i'";hltect«,  tluse  is  no 
dii>|iUliiig  that  the  huildnu;^  llietiiselves  essentia. I}'  bulong 
to  the  Done  "tv le  ;  tli  ir  di-;incL  rhat-icter  in  that  respect 
rendering  their  pecuiianiiei*  all  Ibo  luure  striking.  We  find 
here  precisely  the  same  features  and  members,  oiil>  v^ah  a 
dilfoienre;  and  moreover  precisely  the  saiii-j  ditiposmon. 
In  fact  it  is  only  for  the  dilfereDCes  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
ihnt  these  temples  are  al  all  remaikable;  since  in  their  plans 
and  nil  Other  parlicnlars  ihty  present  nuiiim^  mote  than 
what  is  oommOD  to  neerly  all  Greek  iem|>loai  namely,  a 
ceUa  aiiriottnded  by  estHnial  eoloiiiMde%  or  periplonL 
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Both  thone  at  Ftettutii  are  peripteral  and  bexastylft,  the 
only  difference  betvooii  them  being  that  the  larger  one  bos 
fourteen  columns  on  each  of  iU  sides  (reckoning  again  (hnsc 
at  the  angles),  and  the  other  only  thirteen.  Thu  first  (winch 
il  196  feet  long  bv  79  wide)  k  hffpcFlhral,  or  open  to  the 
fky;  that  i>,  iu  c«lbfi>nn>  an  inner  court,  with  a  range  of 
wran  Dorip  eolnniw  on  mh  aid*  aupporting  aa  arebitiav«b 
(in  which  ttaads  a  taooihd  nnga  of  iBUiller  edhinuM  of  die 
MOM  onbr;  whieh  amngement  piradvoM  a  noct  uncouth 
•feet  The  floor  of  this  eella  is  raiaed  leTBral  fiMt  biglter 
f  lia:i  that  of  the  external  colonnades.  The  external  columns 
art!  of  extraordinary  massiveness,  bcin^'  seven  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  their  baf,  ilmugii  oiil\  .i'JMo'  liigh;  and  as  tl.eir 
upiwr  diameter  below  the  capital  is  no<.  more  than  -i  ':>', 
their  ghafts  decrease  very  su<ldeiily  ;  one,  ihouj;li  not  the 
most  unfortunate  consequence  of  u  hicli  is,  that,  as  compared 
with  the  necking  uf  the  column,  the  capital  and  abacus 
spread  out  exceedingly.  Anutber  snigularity  is  that  the 
architrave  does  not  at  all  overhang  the  upper  part  of  the 
columns,  its  soffit  being  of  the  same  tbicknets  as  the  top  of 
tb«ir  shafts  tH.'neatii  their  capitals ;  whereas  in  nearly  all 
•samplea  of  the  Grecian  Doric  the  fare  of  the  architrave  it 
in  a  plane  that  would  intoraect  the  sltaft  of  the  column 
noartf  M  ilt  Imm>*  In  oompariMn  with  the  height  of  tbo 
eoliimiM*  iba  aattUatwa  iaaiMadIng  deep  and  poadM«miK 
being  equal  to  one  half  of  that  of  their  ahafta  ejLdtiaive  of 
the  capital ;  wbkh  unusual  ma&siveness  of  the  upper  pert 
ii  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  uf  the  ccdamns. 

The  smaller  temple,  sometimes  called  that  of  Ceres,  as 
the  tiiher  is  that  of  Neptune,  measures  107  by  47  feet,  and. 
ti»  htti  been  observed,  is  hexa&lyle  peripteral ;  though  if  so  far 
perfectly  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  it  lias  tuie  very 
remarkable  singularity  in  iU  plan,  which  is  that  the  ])ronaos 
is  not  formed  by  columns  between  antsBi  and  conseqiicnily 
enclosed  at  its  sides,  but  has  two  columns  and  a  half  column 
on  each  side,  whicli  latter  is  attaolied,  instead ef  an  aDta«tO  the 
end  uf  the  wall  of  the  colla.  Tbeae  columns  are  raised  upon 
a  aocio  one  behind  the  other,  and  have  small  bases.  As 
Ngaida  the  external  order,oiDB*eiVNniarkaUepeeuUarity  in 
the  detail  of  the  cotumnt  la,  that  tat  the  iianat  nariew  chan' 
nelttnd  aonulou  forming  the  hvpotrachelium.  or  neeking 
benoalh  the  capital,  a  very  deep  cavclto,  or  hollow,  ia  sub- 
Hliiutc<!,  which  is  carved.  The  ornament '.has  produced  has 
been  ^;eiieially  compared  to  leaves,  and  -some  iiave  most 
fancifull)  sugtrested  lliat  we  here  find  the  first  rudimeiitsof 
fulia^^c  loi-  tliedecoi'aUatiuf  capitaU  ;  whereas,  to  siaynothinf; 
of  tlie  utter  dissimilarity  betvvj-en  such  ornameut  and 
futiai;e  properly  si>  termed,  it  consists  of  what  look  moro 
like  liusks  than  any  kind  uf  leaves. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  third  building,  which  has  (greatly 
puzzled  antiquaries  on  accountof  its  having  an  odd  number 
of  columns,  viz.  nine  in  each  front,  which  rircumstaoce  has 
l«d  them  to  suppose  that  il  could  not  have  been  erected  for 
a  temple,  but  miMt  have  been  a  basilica,  palaastra,  or  other 
public  building;  Bxcept  however  as  regards  what,  owing 
to  there  being  na  fenauia  of  pedineat  to  call  attentien  to 
the  eeninl  cefamn,  deea  not  at  all  etrike  the  eye.  there  ia 
nodlil^  whateter  in  the  character  of  the  design  to  distin- 
guiah  It  flrom  t)ie  generality  of  Greek  temples,  il  being 
merely  a  peripteral  building  (whose  dimensions  are  17?  feet 
by  75)  with  nine  columns  at  each  oml  and  eighteen  on 
«f^uch  of  its  lunger  sides,  those  at  the  angleii  of  ihc  farmer 
bem^'  reckoned  again.  The  only  thinij  at  all  remarkable 
now  to  lie  traced  in  it:-,  plan  is  that  it  svas  divided  In  its 
breadth  by  an  internal  ranL;e  of  culumns  in  the  imiidte, 
three  of  which  are  yet  remamitif;,  on  whicii  accijunt  Hirt 
conjectures  it  to  have  been  a  double  temple,  with  a  single  oella 
divided  by  a  mere  screen  of  columns,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Dioscuri,  as  the  tutelary  deities  of  navigation  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  nort  of  I^testum ;  or  rather,  according  to  his 
restoration  of  tne  plan,  the  part  of  the  oella  ao  divided  off 
was  merely  a  verv  deep  pronaoa,  Ittving  IbNO  eolamna  iM 
antU  in  front,  ana  a  cMige  of  flmr  eoinnuia  viihin,  fbtiniBg 
a  double  avenue  leading  to  two  amaQer  lenetnariee  ooalain* 
ing  the  attan  or  atatuos  of  the  respective  divinities.  Yet  as 
no  internal  walla  now  exist,  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
tbat  there  never  ^vas  any  kindof  eella  or  cuekemie  within 
the  external  colonnades. 

The  order  itadf  is  ymj  murkaUe,  ibr  beaidaa  the  neok* 

•  ««e  C«LPi«>f.p  385.eu(ofttaOWikIleifc«ltorfM>s>iiiliiHwa,wMoh 
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ings  of  the  columns  being  ornamented  somewhat  simtlorly 
to  thosie  of  the  suialler  temple,  the  sh.ifls  are  very  much 
curved,  so  as  to  seem  almost  to  belly  out  in  their  middle, 
owing  to  their  diminishini^  very  suddenly  at  about  two- 
thirdb  of  their  height,  while  tbo  contraction  just  at  the 
necking  causes  the  abacus  to  appear  of  extraoraiuary  mag- 
nitndob  ita  breadth  being  in  uct  considerably  more  Uuw 
double  the  upper  diameter  of  the  ahafl^  whereas  in  Aiheniaa 
examplee  of  the  Older  the  avenge  iinnwrlioo  of  the  abaons 
i»  u  Illy  one  half  mofe  than  the  upper  diaineter. 

In  order  to  show  at  one  view  both  the  aetual  dimensions 
and  proportions  of  the  eolumna,  we  give  them  in  feet  and 
incl  r>^,  v.i;liout  regard  to  fractional  piarta  of  the  iailer;  and 
ihul  ilu  V  i:i:H  be  reudily  compared  suth  the  C'oriuih  exam- 
ple, win  h  L:ii  1  nearly  approaches  to  them  in  massivencH*. 
that  also  is  added.  At  tlie  same  time  we  are  enabled 
t.i  correct  a  mistake  iti  the  table  of  Doric  examples  at 
page  .187  of  Column,  where  the  lower  diameter  ia  auted  to 
be  eidy  t  ftet  flQ  ineha^  and  the  upper  one  4  ftet  4-llf';. 


Great  Temple  at  Piestuni  • 

Smaller  temple    ditto  . 

Third  lenple.  erbaailiea  . 

Temple  at  Corinth  , 
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PABZ,  FKDROi  a  ealebiated  Jeeuit  nSMioDanr.  waa 
born  at  Olmedo,  a  town  In  New  Ckstile,  in  tM4.  Having 

completed  his  studies  at  llie  colleicc  of  his  onler,  he  \ia» 
appointed  to  form  [Jarl  of  llie  mi.'^siiju  al  Goa,  and  sailuj  Jor 
that  port  in  1687.  At  that  inue  ibu  numerous  Portuguese 
who  had  resided  in  Abjssuua  since  the  invasiiuu  uf  Chtis- 
toval  de  Gama,  bein<;  uithoiit  a  patriarch  or  spinu.ul 
director  of  any  sort  (^Auyssima],  i>ent  lo  Gua  for  some 
priests,  when  Paex  and  another  Jesuit,  iiaiued  Antonio 
Montserrat.  were  despatched  by  the  guxernor.  'i'lie  two 
missionaries  sailed  from  Gua  in  15S6;  ihuy  touched  ut 
iXa,  where  they  made  some  alay.  duguiaed  as  Arnie* 
niani.  Tliey  then  sailed  for  MutMt, OB  the  ftth  of  April, 
IMS.  Frutt  tUeuee  they  made  for  the  port  of  ZciJa  in 
Abyaainia;  but  on  their  passage  thither  they  were  boaided 
by  an  Atab  pirate,  in  eight  ftfDofar  (Nth  Feb..  I55t9),  and 
carried  in  Irana  to  the  capital  of  the  kin;:  of  Shael  (Xac  r  in 
the  Portuguese  writers).  They  were  at  fust  kindly  treatetl 
by  this  sovereign  ;  but  he  himself  being  a  tributary  lu  ihe 
Turkish  pasha  of  V'eiueii,  and  bi;uiid  by  lio;il\  lo  sciui  liim 
all  the  Portuguese  vklio  niitjlu  fall  into  his  hitiids,  I'^tx  iiad 
bis  companion  were  scjii  to  Sanaa,  the  cjpiia!  of  Yemen  and 
tlie  court  of  the  pasha,  where  they  ptussetl  seven  years  in 
the  most  dreadful  captivity.  Being  at  last  releaseil  by  the 
intercession  of  the  viceroy  of  luaia,  who  obtained  ilic<r 
liberty  ui>on  the  payment  of  a  Ihuuiiaiid  crowns  ransom  fur 
each,  the  two  missionaries  returned  to  Gua  in  1696.  Tbe 
ardour  of  Paez  seams  not  to  have  been  damped  by  bia  paat 
sufferings ;  on  tbo  contrary,  after  apanding  suvotal  years  at 
Diu  and  Camboy  a,  he  embarked  aaeceod  time  for  Aln'sciuia, 
and  landed  at  Haaawa  in  April,  IMS.  Hia  list  olyvct  waa 


to  learn  eme  of  tbe  mnat  extamivrly  iiied  native  dialects,  the 
Ghee^  in  wbidi  he  aoon  acquired  such  a  prollcieiicv  as  to  he 
enabled  lo  translaleinto  it  the  compendium  of  the  Christian 

do<-t:'i  h'  -fl  ritlen  liy  Marcos  f;^  ori;e,  and  tg  uisti  uct  sutue 
native  eiiiidren  in  the  dialojjues  wlm  h  that  work  <oalaiiis. 
In  1604,  Za-Denghel,  the  rciguir  g  monarch  of  Abyssinia, 
hearing  of  the  attainments  of  Paez  and  the  piuficiciiry  of 
bis  pupils,  ordered  him  to  appear  nt  Ins  court  wiih  two  of 
them,  that  he  might  judge  for  binueif.  Paw  was  kindly 
re<-eived  by  the  king,  who  conferred  upon  him  oil  sons  uf 
honours  and  distinctions.  On  the  following  day  a  thesia 
was  maintained  in  his  royal  presence,  when  Paez's  pupQa 
answered  every  argument  adduced  by  their  opponents:  the 
mass  was  next  celebrated,  in  eonfonaity  wttli  the  Roman 
ritual ;  after  which  Pteea  nraached  a  aernon  in  Ghees  witk 
"nil 


_  that  the  king  himielf  became  a  convert  to 
the  new  religion,  and  wrote  to  the  pope,  and  toPbihp  IIT  , 
then  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  praying  them  to  send  huu  a 
reinforcement  of  missionaries.  This  w  ish  of  the  monarch, 
having  been  made  public,  jinived  fatal  lo  him ;  for  the 
Abvssinian  pne.,ls,  dreading  the  ascendency  which  Paex 
and  bis  followers  had  atiaiiicdal  court,  excited  a  rith^Uion, 
and  Za-Deiighel  was  kdled  iu  a  battle  with  bis  revolted 
sulyecls.  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Gojam  (Oct. 
1604)^  8«4hMi|iethacwiNcaUad  lleleb*8eglMd|whoi 
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ceedfld  Ztt-Denghel  in  the  empire,  was  still  more  favourable 
to  the  views  of  tlic  Portugueftt'  misaionaiy.    Soon  after  his 
aeecssion  to  the  throne,  he  lumiaanad  to  his  prewnc^  Poez. 
vbo  celebrated  mui  md  flMMtiel  before  all  his  court, 
MNmbled  for  the  purpose.    Hfi  gftitied  iiim.  beiidfl*,  a 
krg*  fnece  of  ground  at  Gotj^m,  OH  a  rock  v  peniDwb  on 
Iho  loalh  lido  of  tho  Uke  Denket,  to  build  •  moDtttwy 
for  bit  oidflr  tod  •  pilMo  fbr  himwlft  On  (bit  oeeumtt 
witliout  the  owhtonce  of  any  European,  but  with  the  mere 
help  of  the  naUvM  working  under  hu  orders,  Paes  produced 
a  building  which  was  the  astonUhraent  of  those  who  bch;>lil 
it.    A  spring-lock,  wiiich  he  fixed  upon  one  of  the  doors, 
laved  the  kin^'n  lifs  when  an  atiempl  wa.*  afterwards  made 
to  astassinute  him.    Paez  lived  in  f^reat  iiUiiuacy  with  Su- 
cinos,  whom  he  accompanied  in  all  his  military  cxpvJiliuns. 
It  was  OQ  one  of  these  occaaiooa  that  he  visited  Nagnina,  a 
town  tbre*  days'  march  from  the  sources  of  the  N  ile.  and 
turreyed  the  neighbouring  eountry,  a  fuct  which  Bruce 
endeavoured  tu  discredit,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
to  biotelf  the  jrlorv  of  being  the  ftrii  Suiio]ie«i  vbo  viaited 
dw  wttiee    the  Amwi,  then  reptited  to  bo  tbonoia  bnaeb 
of  the  Nile.  [Bavcs.]  Pedro  Paez  died  in  tbe  beginning  of 
May.  1663,  at  the  age  of  forty-ei^ht.  after  having  the  satis- 
faction of  teeing  his  r  iii  ,iii:iary  labours  en       J  «  .th  suc- 
cess, and  persuading  tl^o  king  to  receive  tLe  general  con- 
fession, and  repudiate  all  his  wives  but  one.  Catholicism, 
thtu  introduced  into  Abyssinia,  did  not  lon^  remain  the 
religion  of  thu  state.    After  the  death  of  Sotinus  (ICG.'), 
bis  successor,  FaciliUas,  persecuted  the  Jesuits  and  re-esta- 
blished the  old  creed,  which  was  Christianity,  though  in  a 
corrupt  form.   Besides  the  translation  of  the  Catechism 
written  by  Marcos  George  and  other  tracts  into  the 
OOtive  dialect  of  Abyssinia,  Nicolas  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov., 
voL  ii..  p-  226)  attributes  to  Paez  a  treatise  '  De  Abywino- 
rum  Erforibua»'  •  gononl  biitorjr  of  Eihiwpio  vbidi  «m 
supposed  to  Mist  ia  imniwoript  ot  Rowa.  aiWiOTefil  lotton 
which  have  been  pnbUohod  in  tbe  eolbetiaii  entitled  •  Ut- 
teriB  AnnusB.' 

(Hitioria  da  Ethiopia  a  alto,  bv  Manoel  de  Almeida, 
MS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  9661.  fol.  195;  Ludolfit 
Hitlnria  ^SMopiea ;  Bruce't  Travels ;  SaWa  Abt/stinta.) 

PAOAN,  BI^ATSE  FRANcjOlS,  COMTR  UE,  dia- 
titif^iiislicd  both  au  a  initilary  engineer  and  a  inatlieuialician, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  Neapoiiun  family,  and  born  at 
Avignon  in  France,  in  1604.   Under  the  auspices  of  his  re- 
lative, the  constable  De  Luynea,  be  onterod  the  French  army 
very  youn|^  and,  no  less  by  bit  galleiitry  and  talents  than 
Iw  bis  Jbnuly  eontmiooL  mw  npidly  to  tank  and  reputa- 
tion.  At  Ilia  siege  of  Montaaban  hm  loot  Ua  left  eye  by  a 
nusket  allot:  bot  tbis  did  not  ebeek  bit  xeelotu  career  of 
service ;  and  ha  oontintied  to  increa.<ie  his  celebrity  as  an 
officer  throughout  the  war»  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.. 
until,  being  sent  into  Portugal  in  \&i2,  with  the  rank  of 
niar^chal  de  camp,  ho  had  the  roiafortuno  to  contract  a  dis- 
temper in  that  rountry,  whiili  entailed  tlie  loss  of  his  other 
eye,  and  rLM  lrii  1  him  totally  blind,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight  yeani.    Bein;;  thus  incapacitated  from  further 
serving  his  country  in  the  field,  he  applied  himself,  with 
ebaractaristic  energy,  to  study  the  theory  of  a  profession 
which  be  had  already  successfully  practised;  and, in  1649, 
h«  published  his  '  Traiti  de  Fortiflcatioiu,'  the  ablest  essay 
on  tho  aeience  of  defence  which  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
With  no  leaa  ardour  be  bad  ongagod  in  tbe  kindrad  puiauit 
of  mathMiiBtiflal  raMKtth;  and  <ho  ftoHa  of  bia  Ubniura 
were  exhibited  in  tba  publieation,  in  1651,  of  his  'Tti^ 
remee  Gfonaitriques,'  followed,  in  1657  and  1658.  by  a 
treatise  on  the  planetary  theory,  and  i mi  .astronomical 
tables,  all  of  which  weroliiglily  esteemed  b\  liii. oontempora- 
rirs      riu  was  alio  the  translator  of  a  Spanish  account  of 
tbe  river  Amazon,  accompanied  by  a  ciiart,  the  draught 
of  which  he      ^aid,  thougn  blind,  to  have  drawn  with  his 
owa  band.  With  all  his  mental  aocomplishmecits,  however, 
FOj^  was  not  witliout  that  common  weakness  of  his  ago, — 
a  belief  in  judicial  astronomy.    But  this  foible  was  redeemed 
by  many  estinaable  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  for  which 
bo  Uvod  highly  mpaoted  both  in  th«  cooitly  and  tbe  learned 
eireloe  of  hw  oottnliy  and  tioua.   Ha  diad  at  Ifurit,  unifer- 
aallv  bonoureiL  in  IC63. 

be  matbamatieal  works  of  Pagan  have  lost  tbdr  valae : 
but,  as  an  engineer,  be  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the 
great  masters  of  the  art  of  forlifiiaiion.  His  belon^'cd  in 
fact  to  that  rare  order  of  minds  whose  creations  fotm  an 
^Docb  in  tho  history  of  anvKiettco.  Uo  corrected  tbe  errors 


and  combined  the  advantages  which  he  fobnd  in  the  sys<> 
terns  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  engineers  ;  and  though  he 
had  been  preceded  in  France  by  Errard  and  De  Villei  and 
was  followed  and  excelled  by  V'auban,  ho  may  justly  bo 
considered  as  the  founder  of  tbe  French  achod  of  fortift-iog. 
He  signally  improved  tho  old  dafeetivo  OODitruelion  of  baa- 
tiona  i  bo  llrat  gavo  dua  pioportMaa  to  tbeir  fiices.  flanks, 
and  linea  of  dmenee ;  and  he  either  originated  or  adopted 
the  idea  of  a  perpctidieular  flanking  fire,  which,  though 
neglected  by  Vauhan,  has  become  the  great  principtu  of  ail 
l\w  modern  systems. 

I'AGE'LLUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  ot  the  order  .Acantho- 
pterjrgii.  and  family  Sparidie.  This  genus,  e^tablislied  by 
Cuvier.  contains  all  those  sparoid  fishes  in  which  the  front 
teeth  are  small  and  prickly,  and  very  numerous;  thu  luulara 
are  of  a  round  form,  and  there  are  sometineemore  than  two 
rows  of  them  ;  but  the  two  outer  rows  in  thooo  COCO*  are  al« 
way*  much  the  largest  The  foremost  teeth  form  a  doom 
maia.  and  are  compared  bj  Cuvier  to  tbe  bristly  points  of  tho 
carding-nuMWiio  Mad  in  oovbiof  vod.  o  cbanctor  which 
diatinguisbas  thaao  tabaa  ftou  fliaae  of  tbe  genua  Aiy^r.  ta 
wfaieb  tho  fefemost  tooth  an  conical ;  the  molar  teeth  more- 
over are  amaller  than  in  the  last-mentionud  genus.  Tho 
body  is  usually  of  an  elongate-ovate  and  compr«<-sed  form, 
and  the  dorsal  fins  are  cuatamous.  .\bout  six  European 
atnl  five  extra-European  species  of  Pagellus  are  known. 
Two  species  ocriir  on  our  own  coast:  the  Span ii>h  Bream 
(Piigelius  erythriuus,  Cuv.  et  VaL),  which  is  of  a  fine  car- 
mine-red colour  above,  passing  into  rose-colour  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  tinted  with  silvery  white  beneath ;  and  the 
Sea-Bream  ( Pag^Hut  eentrodontut,  Cuv.  et  Val.>,  whioh  ia 
also  known  by  the  names  of  the  Gilt-head  and  Red  Gilt* 
bead.  The  former  of  these  two  species  it  voiy  eoninoo  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  occurs  rarely  off  tbo  Britiih 
ooaat.  Mr.  Yarrall  states  tbat  ho  baa  nevar  oaon  above  two 
or  tbtoo  apeoinieni,  and  tfaeio  warn  takon  tHih  tbe  8oa> 
ftoam,  which  is  also  common  in  the  Meditontnaan,  aadbjf 
no  means  uncommon  on  our  own  coast. 

The  fijllowiiig  is  the  description  of  liie  Sea  Rreom  given  by 
the  author  of  tlio  ■  History  of  llriluh  Fishes.'  The  jaws  are 
short,  and  e(|ual  in  length;  the  eye  is  vciv  large,  irides 
gulden  yelloA  ;  tbe  hea<l  short:  tho  line  of  tho  profile  de- 
scends r3|adly;  cheeks,  u|:>erculutn,  and  inleroperculum 
covered  with  scales  ;  the  preoperculum  and  part  of  the  space 
before  and  under  the  orbit  have  a  metallic  tin-foil  appear- 
ance: two  narrow  stripes  arc  observable  on  each  »ide  behind 
the  head,  and  these  meet  on  the  central  lino  at  the  lop ;  at 
the  origin  of  tbe  lateral  Uneb  behind  the  ed(^  of  the  oper- 
culum.  is  a  conspicuona  dark  potoh  nade  up  of  email  spots ; 
tho  ooloiir  of  Ibo  body  is  reddish,  tinged  viih  grof;  lighter 
on  tbe  aides,  wbleh  arii  golden  grey,  and  narked  with  faint 
longitudinal  twnds,  whicn  extend  tbe  whole  len.'th  r  ilu 
body:  the  belly  is  nearly  white,  and  the  durs^al  and  anal 
fins  are  brown,  each  appearing  as  if  lodged  in  a  groove  from 
the  risiii};  edges  of  the  skin  and  scales  aL  ng  the  Iju-*:  the 
pectoral  finii  and  tall  are  red.  and  the  ventrals  are  gre\. 

The  Sea-Brcatu  is  not  higlily  esteemed  f^ir  the  laliie.  It 
is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  sutnnier  and  autumn,  and 
apparently  leaves  the  coast  in  the  cold  weather.  Mr.  Yarrell 
moreover  states  that  tho  spawn  is  shed  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  in  deep  wator ;  and  in  January  t  he  young  fish,  which 
are  eallodCudiih  of  about  one  ineb  in  length,  aro  found  in 
tho  MOBaeha  of  laifoljdiM  taken  two  or  three  laoguoaftom 
land:  in  mmnHr,  whon  ftom  fbar  to  alx  inehai  tang,  tboj 
abound  in  innnmerable  multitudee,  andaio  lakan  1^  anglers 
in  harbours,  and  from  tbe  rocks ;  for  they  bite  with  great 
eagerness  at  any  bait,  even  of  the  flesh  of  their  own  species 
The  food,  bath  of  the  young  and  adult  fish,  is  not  however 
confined  to  animal  sulislanoo,  for  they  devour  the  i,'reen 
s|)ecies  of  sea-weeds,  which  they  bite  troni  the  rocks*,  and 
for  bruising  which  their  molar  teeth  are  well  suilerl,  :is  am 
tbeir  long  and  capacious  intestines  for  digesting  them. 

The  Spanish  Bream  is  rather  more  slender  in  its  form  than 
tbe  commoner  British  species,  the  eyes  are  smaller,  and  the 
mouth  has  a  wider  g«ipe.  The  colouring  is  also  ditferent;  it 
has  not  the  dark  patch  which  Ls  observable  on  each  sido  of 
the  body  near  the  bead  in  tho  Sea-Bream. 

PAGO'DA,  aeomiption  of  the  Sanscrit  bhagavati, '  holy- 
house,'  is  a  name  generally  applied  by  Europeans  to  temples 
ill  the  East,  from  China  to  Hindustan.  These  structures 
geiierolly  consist  of  a  ^lorch,  a  vestibule  or  ante-sanctuary 
for  tho  priests,  and  an  inner  i^anctiiary,  eontaiiiing  lh> 
dpal  idoL    Some  of  the  Chiueso  pagodas,  or  ratUci  tliO 
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«MirU  enclotinK  them,  are  of  rerf  great  extent,  aa  for  in* 
•taneetiMtof  Hu-nang  in  th^  south  suburb  of  Conan,  the 
interior  area  of  whieb  is  an  obloDg  of  ft90  by  250  feet,  cur- 
rounde<l  by  colls  for  tba  Bonwa,  m  the  wnlre  of  which 
quadrangle  are  tbkM  pafodM  or  ftviHoo^  Mch  3S  feet 
•quare,  dtevated  upon  m  ttnM8i«Ml  eooifatlllg  of  two  stnries, 
tba  lowenuMt  aurrounded  by  «  perbtjle  of  twenty-four 
colninDa.  Some  of  the  Chinese  temnles  arc  lofty  towers  in 
several  atorie-i,  diniii'ishiiiij  in  lu-lght  and  width  as  they 
awend.  eacli  li.iMtif,'  u  jiruitctiu^  roof  of  glazed  tiles,  and 
generally  or[iiiiiicni<!d  with  belU.  Among  the  builditif,'s 
ertrU'fl  m  Kew  (i.niltms  by  Sir  W.  Chambers  i»  a  lofty  Clii- 
ni'sf'  im^,M(i:x  of  this  kind;  yet  altho\iL;h  ciilkMl  pagodas  by 
European*,  the  name  given  the  Lhmete  themselves  to 
such  towers  is  Taa$.  There  is  a  very  celebrated  Tua  at 
NankiBi  composed  of  porcelain:  it  is.  like  most  others, 
•n  oeia(fpin.  upwards  of  210  fwi  liigb,  and  divided  into  ten 
•lariM,  eaeh  ctf  which  baa  a  marble  gallvy  wttb  gilt  lattices, 
tho  ttatn  being  formed  vitbin  tb«  tbiekDess  of  tbe  walls. 
TIm  ittinntit  isavrBMUitad  by  •  cupola,  fron  whieb  rise*  a 
Miy  po1«  «r  nast  about  thirty  feet  high.  Of  that  at  Tong- 
TwhaDff-Fou,  the  exterior  is  also  of  porcelain,  but  the  walls 
tbemsolves  are  of  marble.  Others  have  a  single  staircase 
in  the  centre  carried  up  through  nil  iho  dilTfreiit  slorie*. 
Altboua;h  so  completely  dissimilar  in  style,  tln-se  Taas 
bi-;\r  a  strong  analogy  to  the  (Jupuras  and  Vitn:in;is,  or 
lot'iy  p>  ram  id  tower-temples,  <if  tho  Hindus.  [Hindi:-  Ar- 
tiiiTtcTURB.]  Both  sct'in  to  have  oi i{.Mi)atLil  in  ii  oomnion 
idea,  differently  modi  tied,  according  to  the  taste  and  mode 
of  builduie  of  tho  respective  nations. 

PAOU  Rl  ANS,  a  tribe  of  tbe  apterurous  section  of  the 
Anomurous  family  uf  cruitaoeaiM^  composed  of  a  conaider- 
niunbar  of  spocias,  the  graMar  part  of  wnieh  an  ranarkable 
ht  tha  iBon  or  law  oonplflto  toftnan  of  the  abdomen,  the 
want  tt  ^aUiHtKf  io  tha  appf^ndat^c^  of  this  part  of  the 
body,  tha  ahoMBaaa  of  tbe  two  posterior  pairs  of  foet.  and 
many  other  characters.  In  the  greater  number,  the  abdomen 
is  small,  nearly  entirely  inumbranuus  and  partially  rolled 
upon  itself;  and  for  tho  protection  of  this  dt^rencoless  part 
the  animal  lodges  it  in  thp  twrbinat»<l  sliell,  generally,  of 
ifimp  gastroporl.  The  crab  is  relnine<l  m  the  shell  by  tin; 
aid  of  the  posterior  feet,  and  a  pair  of  crustai-eous  appen- 
dages at  the  end  of  the  abdumen.  In  some  sjx'cies  it  is 
further  fixed  by  means  of  certain  organs  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  we  shall  heraaAat  sUode.  The  popu- 
lar names  by  which  theie  crattaeeans  are  known  in  Britain 
and  tha  West  India  Idaada  an  Hermit-Crabi  and  Soldier- 
Crabi  s  and  in  Fnnea  tbay  an  oaUed  Btmmd*  FHermite. 
They  an  baM  ao  firmly  in  tbe  shell  of  whieb  tbey  have 
lIBWaweil  tbemselves,  that  they  move  about  with  it  more  or 
leas  briskly  according  to  its  comparative  size  or  aptitude. 
Organ  I  z\T  I  ON. 

The  carapace  is  divided  into  many  portions  by  lines, 
which  are  more  or  lew  membranous ;  one  of  these  depres- 
sions or  furrows  separates  it  transversely  into  two  halves, 
tho  anterior  of  whit-b  constitutes  ilie  litoinachal  regiiin,  and 
is  very  nearly  conltuent  with  the  hepatic  regions,  which  are 
very  small,  and  occupy  its  posterior  angles.  The  hist  or 
posterior  half  is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  portions ; 
tbe  median  portion  constitutes  the  oirdial  and  intestinal 
vagiona.  and  the  two  UlamI  portions  form  the  branebial 
tagionih  w4iidi  kft  an  aapantad  by  a  similar  line  flom  tha 
lataial  varta  of  tha  caiapnee^  which  descend  towaida  the 
baaa  tha  Ibet  The  ophthalmic  ring  is  sonetitnes  hidden 
above  by  a  nstrifbrm  prolongation  of  the  carapace,  but  is 
always  free,  and  has  above  two  small  prolonjjations  in  the 
form  of  s<-ale8;  the  ocular  jmiimr/f.<t,  which  are  directed 
forwards,  are  not  retractile,  and  are  inserted  directly  above 
the  internal  antenna;  which  piosent  vt?ry  variably  dimen- 
sions, but  always  have  the  bastlary  joint  either  small  or 
elongated,  and  are  fixed  by  two  short  or  moderate  multi- 
articulate  tilamenU.  Tho  external  antenna  are  inserted 
on  the  outside  of  th«  internal  ones,  on  the  sides  of  the 
oeular  pcdum-les ;  their  second  joint  haS)  above,  a  sptniform 
idaOBb  which  IS  ordinarily  moveable,  and  aaami  to  be  analo- 
tova  to  the  palp.  TbeoztefnaliHW;|itef  annadiiinn.  The 
titrmm  ia  naariy  loMar  ftffvaM%  and  is  a  littla  enlarged 
poateriarly;  tha  two  kit  rings  of  the  thorax  are  en- 
tirely free  and  moveable,  and  the  last  reaches  beyond  the 
carapace,  and  is  completed  above  by  a  ii  r^\i!  horny  piece. 
The  I  in  t ''rior  /eet  ixri'  large,  and  iieariv  alwiijs  of  unequal 
diInen^^ons :  they  are  tennmati'ii  'i',  ii  i  irL'r  ?.Ni(f.',v.f, 

fijKimh  ace^ahort  and  very  aiwitti  7ito_tw«jHMoe«duif 


pairA  are  very  lai^e;  tho  fourth  pair,  on  tbe  contrary,  aro 
short,  elevated  above  the  others,  and  nearly  always  termi- 
nated by  a  didaolylous  hand ;  tbe  &{ih  pair  are  equally 
shor^  elevated  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  terminated 
by  a  more  or  less  well-formed  pincer.  Tlie  first  fire 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  represented  by  horny  plates  of 
greater  or  lata  aiaa,  tha  lint  of  which  ordinaiily  u  mariy 
oonflnant  with  tha  hnt  thoneie  ring;  aaoMtiaMa  this  fnt 
abdominal  segment  ia  in  both  sexes  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
rudimentary  appendages  applied  against  tbe  base  of  the 
posterior  feet;  bvit  in  general  it  is  without  them.  In  tha 
male  the  second  segment  also  is  sometime*  furnislied  with  a 
pair  of  fuliie  ft-^f.  but  in  general  only  ijives  insertion  to  aa 
appi'ndago  placed  on  tho  left  Rido  ;  the  tlirtMS  succeeding 
segments  are  always  dojirived  of  appendages  on  the  right 
side,  and  sometimes  present  none  on  tlie  left  in  tbe  male; 
ordinarily  they  eoch  support  a  fklse  foot  composed  of  a  baai- 
lary  ej  lindrical  atam  and  one  or  two  temunal  blades ;  these 
appendages,  which  are  consequently  four  in  number,  gene- 
rally, an  titnjt  very  small  in  tha  asala  and  alhar  lana  in 
the  femala^wMaa eggs  they  servetafiz.  Atthaaactiami^ef 
tha  abdoman  am  two  boniy  plates,  which  repre<icnt  itia 
sixth  and  seventh  segmento,  and  a  pair  of  ap;>endai^ 
nearly  always  non-syminelrical,  and  terminated  by  twosluut 
and  short  branches,  which  arc  fixed  to  the  plate  holding  the 
place  uf  the  sixth  abdominal  ring.    (Milne  Edwards.) 

Mr.  Broderip,  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Habits  and  Stnicturo 
of  l\i^urt,^  Z')fJ.  yoarn.,  vol.  iv.),  states,  that  in  pursuing  his 
inquiries  upon  that  subject  he  had  been  struck  with  two 
beautiful  provisions  in  their  animal  eoonomv.  Their 
backs  are  towards  the  arch  of  the  turbinated  shell  ooeupisd 
by  them,  and  their  well-armed  nippen  and  first  two  pair  of 
succeeding  feet  generally  project  bevood  tlia  moath  of  it> 
Tbe  short  feet  rest  upon  the  polobea  sorfcea  of  the  coin- 
roeiUiand  tbe  outer  surface  of  their  UtiidBatiai^  especially 
that  of  Aa  lint  pair,  is  in  some  species  moat  admln^ly  rough- 
shod, to  give 'toe  Soldier'  a  firm  ftxiting  when  he  makes  his 
sortie,  or  to  add  to  the  resistance  <if  ihucrustaeeous  buLdergat 
the  end  of  his  abdomen  or  tail,  w  hen  he  is  attacked  and  wishes 
to  withdraw  into  his  castle.  On  passin^j  the  finder  down- 
wards over  the  teimination  of  these  feet,  they  feel  smooth  ; 
but  if  the  finger  be  passed  upwards,  the  roughness  is  in- 
stantly perceived.  The  same  sort  of  structure  (it  is  as  rouch 
as  a  file}  is  to  be  seen  in  the  smaller  caiidsl  holders.  1  he 
second  provision  be  observed  in  a  very  flna  and  large  specica 
of  Paguntt  fkom  tbe  Mauritius  iPaguru*  guttatui  of  Oli- 
vier, be  is  inelined  to  believe).  Two  sfwcimens  (now  in  the 
British  Mnseum)  were  in  his  panaeaioni  one  of  which  ia 
boused  in  a  very  large  young  shell  of  Pfefioeeraa  AwHctilMai, 
the  other  (nearly  a  foot  long)  is  naked,  and  on  examining 
the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  or  tail  of  this  specimen,  a 
great  number  of  transverse  rows  of  acetabula  were  to  be 
s«i«n,  even  withont  the  aid  of  a  glass.  Dr.  Bn^^hl  haa  an- 
other naked  spccimoii,  in  which  the  i>ame  formation,  which 
must  very  much  assist  the  hold  of  tlic  J^\igitru»,  is  visiM«. 

Ht/tjyir  i:'"/ .-y*/t7/j.— M.\I.  Audouin  and  Miluo  Ed- 
wards, ia  their  interesting  memoir, '  I>e  la  Respiration  aeri- 
enne  des  Crustac^  et  des  modifications  quo  I'appareil 
branchial  ^prouve  daiu  ies  Crabea  terrestres,'  show,  that  in 
all  the  Crustacea  the  branohim  are  fitted  to  perform  the 
fiinoti<»u  of  respiratflnr«niua  in  tha  air  aa  wail  aa  in  the 
water,  and  that  ana artha  aaniitions  neeaamiy  la  the  an** 
port  oflifiwanhMlaiAidi  have  branohi«  and  liva  im  the 
air,  is  the  having  these  on^na  defended  a^ost  desteeatioa. 
Tlio  provision  for  this  necessary  condition  in  the  Land- 
Crabs  will  be  found  in  the  article  Gkcabitinus  ;  and  the 

habits  of  some  of  the  PaguriaMdamaind  aoak  a  pfipriaioiij 

as  we  ahull  presently  see. 

In  tbe  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surscnns  (Phy- 
siological Sarttiii,  No.  993,  D.)  i«  a  preparation  of  a  i^lertDit- 
Crab  (Pagurue  Streblonyx,  Leach),  with  the  bmnehiB  io« 
jaeted  and  exposed  on  both  aidei.  No.  993  of  tbe  same  aa- 
riaa  is  a  small  crab  (Canett  Bugmu,  Laaeh),  with  tba 
canpaaa  and  all  tha  viioain  nmoved  esoapt  tha  brniMh«» 
Thaaa  an  itomadi  and,  as  it  wave,  bound  togathar.  hf  a  tM>» 
nnr  iittaaed  woaesB,  which  extmnla  ftam  lha  nntador  part 
of  tha  hranehial  eavity.  (C^) 

Digestive  System. — No.  612  of  tbe  PhysioloRical  Seriea 
in  the  museum  of  the  Oillege  of  Surgeons  exhibits  a  Her- 
mit-Crab (A^/ru*  fmnctulatttt,  Oliv.),  laid  open  un  tho 
TPntral  aspect  to  expukO  its  intestinal  canal.  Its  siructiira 
;u  1  disposition  are  as  simple  as  thai  it  t.u!  Scorpion  iBtt- 

Um  ^\/riomi$h  whioh  i— adiitely  f  rocadts  iit,J£b»  otatX 
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grows  gradually  narrower  to  iu  terminatton,  «4iMi  i«  jiut 
lekiw  the  last  crustaceous  app«nda(^  of  the  tafl.  CCit^.) 

Brain  and  Nervout  Syitem. — In  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  \jonAm{PhytiologiealS^rie») 
will  Im  fcundCNo.  1303.  B)  a  H«aait-«nri>  iBmnm  pmhrn- 
aikUmt,  Otiv.)  dittected  W  PrafMrar  Own  fer  the  akplay 
•f  the  nervous  system.  The  cephalic  g&nglion  is  of  large 
tise.  and  transrersely  quadrate  in  form :  the  origins  of  the 
large  nenres  which  it  gives  off  to  the  eypg  and  ar:i  iin.i  u 
slwwn.  The  lateml  chords  unite  below  the  i  i nUri, 
canal  to  form  a  K'*"R''on>  which  supplies  :l  :i  :ixillary 
apparatus;  tlie  chord*  thi-n  farm  a  larije  ohionj;  gansrlnjii 
ailualed  ut  tho  base  of  the  chela?,  and  exteridin<^  in  ihu 
orijiins  uf  the  sLcmid  pair  uf  ainbuiatory  feet,  both  of  which 
|mirs  it  supplies.  The  lutenl  chords,  greatly  enlaiged,  aepa- 
nt«  from  each  other  for  a  short  distance,  and  re-unite  to 
ftrm  a  third  ventral  gans^lion,  smaller  than  the  second, 
mhkh  inppiios  the  third  pair  of  unbaUtoi?  ft«t.aiid  gives 
off  postenorly  throe  pairs  of  nerves.  Of  these  the  lataral 
pair  supply  the  fourth  diminutive  pair  of  feet;  the  mesial 
pair  the  fifth;  and  the  dorsal  pair,  of  extremely  minute 
size,  are  the  conlinuations  of  the  raain  chords,  ami  pass 
along  tho  concavo  side  <if  tlie  soft  ineinbraiious  pusl-alxlo- 
men  to  tho  anus,  anterior  to  which  a  small  ganglion  in 
forint-d.  uhi.li  t^ivcH  off  the  nerves  to  Ihe  caudul  lamella, 
liiTL-  converteil  into  claspers,  enablinc;  tlii;  aniinul  to  adhere 
to  tlie  culumcila  uf  the  univalve  shell  which  it  may  bavs 
selected  to  protect  that  part  of  the  body  which  nature  hao 
left  undefended  hy  a  erustaoeouf  covcrintr.  (Caf^roUlu^ 
l»rt  I.) 

Smttt^Tbo  above  nuragrapb  will  show  the  MitMtt  to 
«bi«h  tigbt,  toueh,  ana  Uita  »r»  developed ;  and  in  the 
same  series  uf  the  same  museum  (No.  1S&9,  A)  ii  a  Hermit- 
Oab  {Pat^urtu  MiUt,  Oliv.)  prepared  tiy  the  same  skilful 

li:\nd-i  to  s<how  tho  orgiin  of  hra: i^',  vhich  is  composed  of  a 
siinj'le  vpstiijular  cavity  situaieil  at  Uio  un<ler  part  of  the 
hasal  joiiit  of  tliu  external  antcnnw.  Tlie  cavity  is  aur- 
rounde<l  hy  a  deiisi'  crustacenus  substance,  except  at  the 
interna!  upcnitii^,  uhi-re  the  audaory  filaineul  ot  the  an- 
tennal  nerve  penetrates  tt.  ami  at  tho  oppoMte  side,  where 
an  elliptical  opening  is  left,  which  ii>  closed  by  tlie  acoustic 
membrane :  the  vibrations  of  sound  afeot  thia  membrane, 
and  aro  transmitted  to  the  nerve,  wbioh  it  expoefldeatbe 
left  skle.   (Cat 4  vol.  iii.,  part  1.) 

HitkHT/.—tivb  Rigunu  of  Arfstotie  is  not  •  Hermit* 
cnbi  htM  he  describes  throe  kinds  of  Hermit-orahs  under 
the  nanw  copcivwv  iCateinitm).  They  are  termed  tapnyat 
by  Oppian,  ./Glian,  and  Gnlen.  Pliny  »eems  to  confound 
them  with  the  Pinnothtrei  or  Pinnophylar,  as  is  noticed 
by  Aldrovandiis.  Rondeletius,  Belini,  and  Oe^ner  describe 
them  ;  the  latter  very  particularly.  Janston's  account  it 
link-  hoyoiid  ii  compilation  from  the  authors  above  named. 
C'hark'vuix  (' History  of  Hispani'da'),  says,  *  that  kind  winch 
is  called  a  soldier  (joldat)  ii,  as  well  as  the  crab*,  a  species 
of  crawfish  (ecrevissei  or  of  that  sort  which  is  called  Cun- 
eellu*  Marinm.  It  is  found  all  along  the  sea,  and  is  good 
to  eat.  It  has  its  name  from  being  armed  all  over  tho 
body,  except  at  the  loener  eslnmitjt  wliere  it  is  naked,  and 
wbm  it  leemt  to  pomii  gfott  leiiubilitjri  it  tbefofore 
kliMitlw  itiair,  M  wMHi  as  it  It  bem  in  the  lint  ebell  it 
maets  with;  bnt  t»  lidodge  il»  it  is  only  BBceneiyto  plaee 
it  Avar  the  flia.* 

None  of  the  writers  here  quoted  appear  to  speak  of  these 
aiutjiais  ae  being  at  any  time  terrestrial,  and  the  ulhers  who 
have  given  any  account  of  them  will  be  mentioned  in  Ihe 
next  pRragrraph,  which  treats  of  their  habits,  &^c. 

Iluf'tfif,  I''<nni,  Reproduction,  — Labat  mentions  '  the 
soldiers '  among  tho  animals  that  descend  every  year  to  tlie 
sea  to  bathe  themselves  and  change  their  skin  or  their  shell. 
The  old  French  Encyolop«dia  defines  Bernard  FHermite 
to  be  eancellui,  an  anfaml  Of  the  crustaceous  ^mia  also 
called  Sotdier,  After  a  very  perticular  description,  the 
■eeount  proeeede  diw 'There  ere  in  the  isles  of  America 
Ilermlt-crabs  (Bemardt  FHtrmUi)  whieh  are  three  or  Ibur 
Inebee  in  length.  They  relate  that  thie  animal  comee  enoe 
a  year  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  to  lay  its  ei;gs  and  change  tho 
»h>>n ;  for  it  is  obliged  to  quit  the  shell  in  which  it  is 
lo(lj»ed,  bernuse,  having  increased  in  sizo  during  the  year, 
it  flnds  itself  incommoded  in  that  shell.  It  therefore  comes 
to  llie  sliorc  and  seeks  a  new  shell  which  may  he  roiiM  nienl 
fi>r  ii.  »Mfon  it  meets  with  one,  it  com<"«  out  of  the 
old  one  ;itid  Up'^  the  ;u' v  l(>d);inj;,  and,  if  (h  it  iu  is.  -.t 
letnaitis  iherv  \  bu'  il  la  uAeo  obliged  t«  ealut  uwii/  shells 


■piy,  wDoiner  ii  oe  oi  ino  lanu  or  sea,  ana 
almost  over  in  it,  carrying  it  on  their 
bey  go.  like  a  siiaiL  It  ia  not  ponible  t» 
:  tin  laiid-crabe  tnd  thii  etab  wiU  ran 


before  it  fmds  one  proportioned  to  it.  If  it  bappent  thai 
two  hermit  crabs  stop  before  the  same  shell,  a  diapnla  ariee^ 
and  the  weakest  yieldt  to  tbe  atrongeat.'  The  same  anthor 
states,  that  it  pinches  haidaod  does  notlet  go  ita  hold  eaailjr, 
and  that  the  iahabitanti  eat  it,  indinc  it  very  good,  tlioaglk 
it  doaa  not  mmo  vith  ■bangem.  TUe  account  appean  to 
have  been  taken  from  Du  Tertre's  '  Voya.|;r  ' 

Sloane  thus  describes  '  the  Soldier  ;*—'  Tli.s  snuU  lobster 
or  crab  difTirr.s  ui  very  little  from  the  European  s<juldjer  or 
I  hermit-crab.    It  hath  two  large  forked  claws  like  ibuse  of 
'  an  ordin-jry  lobster,  one  of  which  is  higjjer  thati  the  other, 
,  bisth  rouniied.  more  tumid,  less  prickly,  ami  of  a  paler  red 
ibau  ilmt  of  Europe,  Sciv    They  fit  themselves  with  any 
shell  ibey  dnd  empty,  whether  it  be  of  tho  land  or  sea,  and 
cover  themtel\-cs 
backs  wherever  tboy  | 
believe  how  quielt 

upon  the  least  appeefano*  of  dannK  Till  they  «•  luineA 

up.  nothing  appears  bate  dead  ibell,  file  month  of  wbidt 
lies  aadermost,  out  of  which  some  little  part  of  the  crab 
appinrs  after  it  ia  taken  up.'  {Jamaica.)  Sloanc  fli;ures 
two  of  these  animals  (np}>arently  Cenobita  Diogmen)  in 
land-shells  Klleiices),  and  saw  an  individual  of  tho  hut- 
named  species  alive  in  ilic  xlu-ll  of  a  Ile/iT  at  the  Garden 
of  the  Zoolot^ical  Society  in  tho  Renetu's  I'ark. 

fatesby,  who  figures  a  Ceiuibita  Jhof^enes  in  tho  shell  of 
Turlio  Ptm,  says,  *  They  crawl  very  fast  with  their  shell  on 
their  back ;  and  at  the  approach  of  danger  draw  themsidven 
within  the  shell;  and  tbrusting  oot  4ie  larger  daw  inn 
deftnsive  posture,  will  pineb  very  hard  whatevwr 
them.  They  frequent  nott  thoia  partt  tt  the 
wliieh  are  eoveied  vrith  tMM  and  ihrabi  andnelnf  variona 
wild  ftoits  on  which  Hbnj  lobeist:  thoqgbl  have  teen  them 
feed  on  flie  flragroents  of  Hah  and  other  animal  substtneea 
cast  onshore.  They  being  roasted  in  tf  o  al.i  ll  nre  estoemcd 
delicate.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ietu  any  of  them 
go  into  the  sea.'    {Oimlin  }.) 

Ilrowne  notieo*  'the  Soldier'  and  *  the  Common  Soldier/ 
and  states  t!i:u  the  later  isfwy  common  in  ill  the  harbonm 
of  Jamaica,  {jamatca.) 

LinntBus  says  uf  the  Diogenes  that  it  inhabits  tbe  Asintio 
and  American  Ocean  in  various  shells  of  Cochlear. 

Cuvier,  after  mentioning  univalve  shells  as  the  naval 
ooveting  of  tbe  geaua  I^iigunu  (Fabr.),  Mmarks  that  soma 
speeiesEidge  (bemsdvea  in  SerpuUe,  MejfoHta,  Ste. ;  and  wa 
have  seen  indivMnals  lodged  in  Atcgmia.  Cuvier  also 
obeervee  that  it  would  even  seem  tbet  some  of  the  J^iguri 
are  terrestrial. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  those  authors  whose  labours 
ha\'e  been  principally  conHncd  to  clas'^ilication,  such  as 
Herbst,  Fsbricius,  Olivier,  L.iireiUe,  Jxach,  Dum^ril,  Bris- 
son,  Bosc,  KiSNO,  and  others,  we  caU  his  nttetition  to  the  ob- 
servations of  M,  Desmarest,  w!io  &ays  that  lhe»e  Ciabsare  ordi- 
narily met  ^ith  on  the  shallows  of  flat  sea  shores  (plages) 
al  a  small  depth,  and  may  be  seen  creeping  along  the  bottom 
by  the  help  of  their  claws  and  otJier  foro-fect.  llieir  pro- 
gress is  slow  and  irregular.  They  live,  like  other  crusts* 
ceans,  on  small  animals  of  the  same  class,  ar  on  moHusks 
which  pass  within  reach  of  their  claws  and  they  are  able  to 
seize.  Naturalists,  be  adds,  make  mention  of  many  specie*' 
of  fitguri  that  live  on  land  at  n  oonsideiable  distance  fiam' 
tbe  sbore  and  lodge  themselves  in  holes,  and  he  Ibinks 
it  probable  that  fiuli  ought  to  enter  into  the  genus 
Bir^iu.  iContid^roti'jnt  grnfralet  tur  la  elaste  de$  Crut- 
taeet.) 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  t>f  the  tcrresiriil 
Pnguri  above  alluded  to  ns  loil^infj  in  boles,  tlie  specinens 
sent  to  Mr.  Bnxlerip  by  Mr.  De  la  Becbe,  and  fornmig  part 
of  the  interesting  letter  lo  whii  h  we  shall  presently  advert 
were  true  hermit-crabs  of  two  species,  one  Ihgui  u*  (Ceno- 
bita^  Diogenet,  and  the  other  somewhat  resembling  l^gurut 
Prideaux  (Leach).  Of  the  first,  there  were  forty-two  of 
various  sizes,  and  they  were  housed  in  tbe  following  merino 
shells,  which  were^  in  every  inatanee^  well  adopt^  to  tlia 
bulk  of  the  inhaliitant.  Two  were  Iwlged  in  Tbrfto  Ptfa^ 
two  in  Natiea  CaareHO,  and  one  in  ItufU  Striata.  Theia 
were  eight  in  Fitteii^aria  Ttilija.  ami  twenty-nine  in  I'yruta 
Melnn^em.  Of  the  latter  species  of  Pagurut  (tbe*Curo> 
mon  Soldier'  of  Hrowno)  theie  were  ten  One  was  hou«eiI 
ill  F(U("»'arv.i  Tuhiti.  and  nine  in  /V'  ""'  M-lon^mn.  Ttui 
shells '  ii  Jioii  by  those  last  were  la r^ie  ill  pnijKn  luiti  to  iho 
buik  of  the  inhabitant,  bo  large  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
Pa^uri  weiB  scarcely  viublo.   Tbo  foUowiog  in  an  extract 
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tmm  Mr.  Dt-  la  Beche's  letter  to  Mr.  Broderip,  dated 
Jst  Auij;uit,  18-2S  :  — 

*  When  I  was  in  Jamaica,  about  three  years  since,  some 
of  tbe  persons  on  my  estate  at  liaise  Hall  brought  me 
inaaimens  of  Piiguri,  which  they  said  they  had  obtained 
ftmn  a  lavannah,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mda  frum  the 
Imnim.  This  MTannah  is  a  plain  formed  of  what  I  bave 
•bawbanl*  taroMd  aavBimah  sandstmM  and  conriooierate. 
It  Ja  dry  and  covered  for  IIm  noit  put  with  log- wood, 
graen  ebonyi  lignum  vitn,  the  eialiew-lree,  and,  hoe  and 
there,  with  patches  of  grass  and  other  plants.  AAer  heavy 
rains  tho  surface  of  tiie  ground  is  nearly  covered  with  herb- 
age; but,  after  dry  witaibor,  a  considerable  portion  of  tiie 
soil  is  exposed.  Tilt!  savannah,  which  i*  of  great  extent 
(myportiuii  consists  of  at  least  two  lhausaiid  acres),  is  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  Rio  Minho,  «hicii  runs  round  the 
bonier  of  it,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea,  from  which  it  is  distant  at  least  ten  miles.  Tbe  tide 
•nly  penetrates  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  river»aDd  rises 
ibere  about  eleven  inches  at  the  height  of  the  tpringa.  so 
that  there  is  not  oven  bmekish  water  at  a  nearer  point  than 
tannilaa.  Wb«ntbeP^fHrtwerabcoacbttooiebthqr««ra 
•life,  and  I  obaerred  tliaif  veiv  booMo  in  mariae  afaellak 
and  at  first  thought  they  nnat  bare  been  brought  from  tbe 
sea.  Upon  inquiry  however  I  found  that  these  animals, 
Under  till'  iiiuiie  oC  ■  soliticr--,'  were  fn  iiueiitly  taken  alive  for 
food  111  the  savannah,  to  wKieli  1  iiiiiuedialely  proceeded. 
On  its  northern  side  and  at  its  junction  with  the  hill  that 
rises  above  it,  I  found  in  the  little  hollows  of  the  wliite 
limestone  several  of  these  Pagitrt,  all  in  marine  shells,  and 
in  full  health  and  activity.  I  aflerward^i  learnt  that  they 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  such  situations  all  over  the 
island.  When  I  saw  them,  there  had  been  a  good  dMl  of 
vet  weather.  They  imm  in  OMiit  |lua4  but  then  vera 
DO  pools  of  water.' 

Another  gentleman,  vbo  ndifad  aooM  time  in  tbe  West 
Indies,  informed  Mr.  Broderip  that  he  had  seen  the  first 
mentioned  species  (T^t'of-m^*)  about  his  house,  when  heliTnl 
at  Port  Ilunder-on,  un<l  1  hat  lie  had  also  observed  them  about 
the  hou^e^  at  S[viiiish  Tu'.mi,  a  place  about  six  miles  distant 
from  the  se;\.  .Mr.  Broderip  was  ulso  informed  tbatWwt^ 
morelaiul  swarmed  with  them.    (Znol.  Joum.) 

Piar^  in  ilif  Syttem,  md  Clatsijicittion. — M.  .Milne  Ed- 
wards, who  places  the  Pumriani  immediately  af\er  the 
Hijyjiiant  and  at  the  end  o?  the  brachyurous  crustaceans, 
dividea  the  tribe  into  tbe  genera  RtgunUt  CaneeUtu,  Ctno- 

Slgwai.  (Fabriciui.) 
A  great  wweaManet  wbla  among  an  Um  I^guri,  pro- 
Mily  ao  eaUed,  not  only  in  the  details  of  their  organisation, 
Mim  dieir  babits.  The  rophalo-thoracic  portion  of  their 

bodjT is  shorter  than  the  abdominal  |iorlsoii.  The  carapace. 
is  nearly  as  large  before  ;is  it  is  behind,  and  is  but  litile  or 
not  ill  all  pr' ili);i._rLiil  laleraliy  abi.jv,-  thi'  liasr  of  the  feet; 
posteriorly  il  is  strongly  notched  in  the  middle,  and  ante- 
tcriorly  it  is  either  truncated  or  armed  with  a  single  rudi- 
mentary wslrum.  The  basilary  portion  of  the  ocular  pe- 
duncles is  exposed.  The  internal  (inlenncc  are  placed  di- 
rectly above  these  peduncles;  their  Qrst  joint  is  convex  and 
nearly  globular ;  the  two  next  are  delicate  and  cylindrical, 
and  only  go  a  little  beyond  either  the  peduncular  portion  of 
the  external  utMUMBbOr  tlw  ajres:  the  terminal  slemleU 
of  thaae  fltgtna  m  vary  abort,  nod  have  tlie  saoM  farm  as 
thoM  of  the  bnebymmia  eruitaceaai.  Tbe  txUrmU  aa- 
UmuB  are  inserted  on  tho  same  line  as  the  ocular  peduncles, 
and  bave,  above,  a  stout  moveable  spine  which  represents 
tho  palp;  the  last  joint  of  their  [eduncle  is  slender  and  cy- 
lindrical, and  they  are  fixed  by  a  multi-articulato  filament 
wliicli  is  very  lony;.  The  externat  jaw-fei  t  are  moderate  in 
size,  their  siem  is  pediform,  and  their  palp  very  much  de- 
veloped. The  anterior  feet  are  in  general  \iry  unequal, 
and  one  of  the  hands  very  convex.  The  fourth  pair  of  feet 
are  very  short,  and  their  penultimate  joint,  furnished  above 
with  a  somewhat  oval  warty  plute,  is  in  general  very  large, 
and  prolonged  above  tbe  next  joint,  so  as  to  constitute  vilh 
it  a  didactyloui  pinoer.  The  fifth  pair  are  longer,  more 
aknder,  mon  reeumd  upvaida,  ptMent  also  towaida  tbo 
•nd  •  nanolona  platan  and  tacminalad  by  %  moM  or 
4«a8  v«l-lbmed  oidaetylona  pineer.  Tbe  abaomm  is  of 
aondderable  size  and  membranous,  the  plates  of  its  dorsal 
MUebaa  are  nearly  symmetrical,  but  very  dcltcatc,  and  dis- 
lint  Dmn  web  otner.   Sometimes  there  is  it  ttw  bwo  of 
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die  al>domen  of  the  female  a  pair  of  rudimentary  false  fe«l, 
ami  two  pairs  of  appendages  more  developed  in  the  male; 
but  in  general  the  first  segment  is  without  any,  and  the  se- 
cond, as  well  as  the  three  succeeding  segments,  has  a  sinele 
one  placed  on  the  left  aida^  and  fixed  to  the  border  of  th» 
dorsal  plate.  TbetB  apptadages  arc  always  small,  and  l«- 
minaled  by  oni^  tvob  or  oven  three  ciliated  lamelto  upon 
their  edgea.  vbieb,  in  tbo  female,  are  of  ooniidecmblo  dinaim- 
sious,  and  serve  for  tbe  inaertion  of  tbo  Mp,  Tbo  4pe«-> 
dages  of  the  penultimate  rini  of  tbe  abdMBon  «ro  oodi 
composed  of  a  basilary  joint,  which  is  short  and  stout,  sup- 
porting two  other  short  and  hooked  pieces,  one  of  which  is 
inserted  at  its  inferior  border,  tho  other  at  ils  cxlrcinity, 
and  each  furnished  with  a  warty  plate  similar  to  that  on  the 
posterior  feet.  TJiesu  two  false  caudal  feet  have  not  exactly 
the  same  form,  and  arc  of  very  unequal  size,  that  of  the 
right  side  being  much  smaller  than  the  other.  (M.  E.) 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  divided  by  M.  Milne 
Edwards  into  tbe  followine  sections. 

$  Species  vboae  opbtbaimio  ring  iaoot  armed  above  vitb 
a  median  notrilorra  pieea. 

A.  Oetdar  paduiulBa  kige^  and  diortar  than  tbo  boaUaiy 
portion  w  tbo  Mctemat  anteoMO. 

«.  Spiniform  pnlp  of  the  external  aDtoniiagoinflMfond 
the  extremity  of  the  ocular  pednnelea. 

In  thi>  M  ction  there  are  three  species.  We  select  the 
Common  Hermit- Crtdt,  Pugurut  BermrdM,ma  example. 


1,  oilorthe  thell ;  a,  ii|{lrt  Jaw  fooi ;  h,  tn  tlir  ihcIL 
Descn'piion. — Anterior  border  of  the  carapace  rather 
deeply  notched  sKdvc  the  b.-we  of  the  orular  peduncles,  and 
presenting  on  the  nu-ilian  line  a  projecting  angle  which  has 
the  semblanre  of  a  .tuiali  obtuse  rostrum.  Ocular  pedun- 
cles stout,  short,  of  the  same  length  as  the  portion  of  the 
front  which  coveis  their  base,  and  swollen,  as  it  were,  at 
the  end.  A  wide  space  between  tbe  two  basilary  joints  of 
these  peduncles,  wiiich  are  armed  with  a  large  tooth,  flat- 
tened and  nearly  oval,  or  ratber  lanceolate.  Third  ioint  of 
the  internal  antenna  acoiMiy  foaobing  b^nd  tbe  basilary 
portion  of  tbo  oKtoraal  antonnab  tbo  aoeood  Joint  of  vbieh 
la  annad  at  to  aslomal  aaglo  vitb  a  veiy  aliarp  tooth,  and 
supports  on  tbe  middle  of  its  nppor  border  the  spiniibmi 
palp,  which  is  very  loni^  (at  least  as  Ions  as  tbe  terminal 
joint  of  the  ocular  ]  ( i!un;  le»),  slender  from  its  base,  and 
recurved  below,  then  fir\>ard!i,  a  little  in  the  form  of  the 
leliiT  8.  jVnterior  feet  .stout,  anii  rough  with  isolated,  un- 
C(juiil,  and  mure  or  less  spiiiiform  tubercles  :  the  right  much 
slouti  r  tliaii  the  left  ;  cjirpus  nearly  as  long  as  the  palmary 
portion  of  the  hand,  which  is  convex  above ;  the  pincers 
stout,  very  obtuse,  and  without  a  distinct  terminal  nail. 
Seeond  and  third  pale  apiqr  and  tubotcular  vbovoj  thrir 
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laU  joint  trwf  tloili  —mfmud,  twiilad  on  itaelf  and  en- 
hrged  m  litw  towwdi  ili  eittviiii^,  vlwh  aftenrmrda  » 
rapidly  narrowed  to  ft  point  Thiid  inira>|tnted  at  their 
base  by  a  small  steraal  plaatron,  wnieh  it  nearly  sauarc. 
Handit  uf  the  posterior  feol  very  short,  and  lerminatea  by  a 
very  Hat  and  extremely  ihort  pincer.  Abdomen  with  la- 
teral platea  only  in  ita  membranuus  part.  In  the  female, 
four  fulsc  oviferoua  fetit,  formed  by  a  cylindrical  and  elon- 
gated joint,  and  two  lamellar  terminul  branches.  Fuurib 
false  foot  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  its  external 
branch  rudimentary.  In  the  male,  three  false  feet,  composed 
•qualW  of  a  cylindrical  joint,  and  of  two  terminal  pincart, 
MM  of  vhicb  is  lamellar  and  rather  large ;  the  other  rudi- 
BMilaiy:  M  MOiilar  appendagoe  on  the  ngbt;  a  aemdunor 
nolcli St tlwpaelaiiar  bonkr  of  tbo  tonninal  lamina  of  the 
•bdonnn.  OrdioMjr  length  abenl  »  inebw,  ■ometimea 
more. 

/.  icti/(7y.— Coasts  of  EogUoidt  FnuM%  mdofNortlieru 

£uroi>e  as  far  as  Iceland. 

a,  a.  Spinfurni  p:i'.|)  of  the OKlnnil  intODIM  MMOdsd  by 
the  ocular  peduncles. 

Exmnplc,  Pa^urut  itriaiiu.   The  anterior  feet  of  this 
apeeiea  are  very  large,  especially  that  of  ihu  right  hide. 
They  are  covered  nearly  throughout  with  transverse  lini's. 
wbidi  are  curved,  tubercular,  and  furnished  with  small 
father  thick-sot  hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  member  ; 
many  of  the  tubercles  of  these  aquamiform  lines  actpire 
•ufficienlly  largo  dimensions  to  become  larjro  pointed  spines. 
Onloiur  rad  niMd  with  ynUmr.  Laogth  trom  7  to  lathnr 
Mora  than  8  inehM. 
/,uea/t/y.— Mediterranean  wa.  _ 
Four  otlier  species  belong  to  thi*  BubMCtiaO, 
B.  Ocular  pciliiiicles  reachiof  boTOiid  the  batilaiy  por- 
tion uf  the  external  autennn.  * 

b.  No  ro&tnform  proloagntioa  «n  the  MUterfor  border  of 
the  carapace. 

Bumpli^  Mgmtm  i^f^nus. 


Pifunu  delbrmli. 

t, ooe  of  tiM  rrMled  daws:  Uta  uailer  lUa  aTwhleh  b  tgwuliflwf|MMaar. 

Detcriptirm. — Ocular  peduncles  very  stout  and  short, 
rather  lon::rer  thiin  iho  bosilary  portion  of  the  external  an- 
lentite,  but  much  shorter  than  the  anterior  border  of  the 
carapace;  cornea  lara;e,  and  occupying  half  the  length  of 
the  terminal  joint  of  the  ocular  peduncles.  Anterior  feet 
shoil  unJ  stout,  especially  on  one  hide,  smooth  externally 
but  spiny  above  ;  a  dentilated  crest  on  the  upper  border  of 
the  larger  moveable  finger.  Succeeding  feet  smooth,  and 
trith  but  Uttle  hair,  fumishel  externally  with  a  projecting 
crest,  which  extend*  om  the  two  first  joints,  and  which, 
in  the  third  foot,  is  rery  modi  developed  and  Anelv  denti- 
lated. Nothing  mailar  oi  tho  oppoeita  side.  Abdomen 
Auainhadvidi  inir  toiin  IniMffiiM  |ktn%«wh  vUh  wn 


oivitoMii  &lse  foot,  the  thm  flnt  of  thorn  mm  Inm^  noA 
tamfantad  bv  three  elongated  and oiUated  lonhiina  thn 
female.  In  tae  male,  all  theee  appendagee  are  naan,  and 

terminated  hj  a  single  lamina.  Length  5  inebea. 

Locality.— The  I-!c  of  France  and  the  Seychelles. 

Six  other  sptxies  ure  arranged  by  M.  Mdne  Edwards 
untier  this  subsection,  besides  Pa^urug  languinolenttu 
(C^uoy  and  Gaim.),  which  he  believer  lo  he  merely  a  varietf 
of  I\i;^urtt*  guttaitit,  .and  not  to  differ  frooi  the  A^HMi 
lluni(ants  figured  by  Ilerbst,  pi.  '23,  f.  6, 

b.  Anterior  border  of  the  carapace  armed  on  the  medintt 
line  with  a  more  or  less  pn^eoting  nMral  tooth. 

c.  No  peht  ofappendagea  on  the  antorior  pettoTthe  ab- 
domen. 

Example,  Po|fiirttt  oeubtttu.  Roatrifum  tooth  learcely 
developed.  OeSihur  pednnolee  aherler  than  tho joduneuUr 
portion  of  the  inteinni  antmuB,  hat  longer  tnun  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  oanmnoeh  and  with  their  basilary  scales 
small,  curved,  nearly  ami,  and  approximated.  Anterior  feet 
nearly  sNrametrical  and  moderate;  manus  .spiny,  and  fur- 
nished with  some  luurs,  the  larj;e  fingers  nearly  cylindricjil, 
and  terminsileil  by  n  black  nail.  Second  and  third  pair 
nearly  olindrual,  furnished  with  some  bundles  of  short 
and  scattered  hairs,  and  terminated  by  a  styliforra  tarsus 
much  shorter  than  the  penultimate  joint.  No  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male ;  false  feet 
small,  and  four  in  numhofv  with  a  ainghi  taminal  lamella. 
Length  two  inches ;  colour  wddiih}  OB  the  tint  are  ydhnr 
and  fed  kogitudinal  linee. 

£oeaJ%.— Noinnoutien.  QL  S.) 

Ten  other  epeoiee  uv  nmnged  under  this  tubseetion,  and 
Pagunu  GWianiH^  one  of  ihim,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
PiMgunit  eibfaMb  and  lahahita  the  eeest  of  Chui,  ii  here 
flguied. 


c.  e.  Abdomen,  with  ono  or  two  pain  of  •ppondngM 

under  its  base. 
Example,  Pagunu  maeulaUu.  Roatriibrai  tooth  ddieale 
and  eloiunled.  Oeular  pednnclei  rather  narrowed  towards 
the  middle,  longer  than  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace, 

and  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  basilary  portion  i.<f  the  ui- 
ternal  antennic.  External  antennie  of  luodeiate  len^ih. 
Anterior  feet  short,  thick,  and  finely  granulated;  manus 
convex  at  its  base,  hut  becoming  ncaiiy  triangular  towards 
the  upper  part,  furnished  above  with  a  small  spinous  crest, 
and  having  a  !^*cond  crest  on  its  lower  border;  fingers  stout, 
triangular,  pointed,  and  touching  each  other  on  a  straight 
edge ;  two  succeeding  feet  very  much  compressed  and  den- 
tilated on  tlittir  upper  border ;  their  last  joint  nearly  lamd- 
lar,  falciform,  and  of  moderate  length ;  penultimate  joint 
of  the  fourth  pair  not  prolonging  itself  much  above  the 
teriii%  whieh  la  oonical  and  movaehle.  Abdomen  of  tho 
male  with  a  pair  of  abort,  atontr  and  lameDar  appendage*  on 
ito  anterior  and  kiw«r  jiwt;  thON  appendages  are  ^iplied 
a^inat  the  genital  orifices,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  aocond 
pair  equally  symmetrical,  but  slender  and  filiform  ;  three 
false  feet,  terminated  by  a  simple  lamella,  arc  fixed  on  the 
left  side,  OS  ordinarily  ;  abdomen  of  the  female  with  one  pair 
of  false  rudimentary  feet,  applied  against  tho  base  of  the 
thoracic  uf  the  first  pair,  and  followed  by  four  yviparuua 
appendages,  tho  three  first  of  vrhich.  fixed  to  longitudinal 
and  narrow  laminee,  terminate  by  two  lainellfe,  and  are 
covered  by  a  large  latero-infcrior  fold  of  the  skin  of  tho  ab- 
domen, which  constitutes  a  concave  blade,  ciliated  on  its 

edge  aiid  dilogtod  ftrwaide  ii»  the  lodgeoMnt  of  tho  eggn  j 
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the  fourlh  filament  is  simple  and  does  not  appear  to  afbrd 
•ttachmunt  to  the  eggs. 

Locality.— MtriitatnaMD  8ml  (M.  B.) 

Four  other  species  m  amuigdl  vndtr  thk  mbwatioa 

by  M.  Milne  Edwiirds. 

Species  having  tho  ophthdmie  i\n%  armed  above  with 
A  Dioreable  rostriform  tooth,  which  aflvani-es  beittccn 
tho  ocular  peduncle*,  and  is  denlieulLv;ed  uu  j(s  cilgcb. 
Exatnple.  fiigitrus  Mi/f.y^ 

Description. ~Oc.\i\aT  iwduncles  moderate,  not  reacliing 
remarkably  beyond  thti  ]u'iuiltirnate  peduncular  juint  of  the 
internal  and  external  antennce  ;  their  basilar)'  bcalei  large, 
flat,  and  applied  again<it  the  roslriform  prolongation.  An- 
terior feet  very  unequal ;  that  of  thu  left  aide  very  strong 
and  entirely  coTered  above  by  mora  or  less  acute  spines. 
Succeeding  fB«t  grannlous  and  spiny  nban,  their  tarsus 
very  long,  with  »  trenchant  e^n,  furrowed  extomenv.  and 
vaied  ebove  with  tpinM.  Abdomen  of  the  male  witn  four 
nthor  fame  fidse  net,  terminated  by  a  long  simple  UmeUa. 
Length  eSout  three  inches ;  colour  yellowiUl. 

Loealitv.—Coans  of  India.  (M.  E.) 

Two  otlier  species  are  amuDged  if  M-MOna  Bdwaida 
under  this  subsection. 

Cenobita.  (Lntreillc.) 

This  gonus,  in  the  <)|iiiiitin  of  M.  Milne  Ednard*,  esta- 
blishes the  paasa^L-  bctwfiu  the  Pu^tiri,  (inijH'riy  so  called, 
and  Bir^us.  The  abdomen  is  conformable  with  that  of 
Pttgurut ;  the  untennB  leaemble  those  of  Hirgus ;  the 
eare^iaee  is  equally  charticteristic,  for  it  is  much  moce  solid 
than  it  is  found  in  the  Ihtguri,  is  narrowed  and  compreeaed 
fiirtrard,  and  preeenU  in  ito  poeteriuc  half  a  vngeetiiw 
border,  whieh  aepatates  its  upper  •urfboo  ftom  tta  liliiiai 
pofttoq,  whieh  daaoenda  vertmlly  tovaidi  tho  tel. 


1IMir«sargMpsea.ft«. 

The  ocular  prdunr/c^  arc  rather  short,  but  lar^'c  and  com- 
pressed, so  as  to  be  nearly  lamellar;  tlie  cornea  occupies 
the  terminal  ami  external  portion.  The  ittliriMl/ oit/Mtn^r, 
nserted  a  hiilo  behind  the  external  ones,  are  extremely 
large ;  their  first  jolnl»  huge  at  the  base  and  cylindricd, 
reaches  bejrond  the  eyea. andhaa  a aaaond  joint  atill  longer : 
the  third  joint  U  rather  longer  than  the  aaoond,  and  sup- 

Clvo  tennioal  Alannata,  one  of  which  is  short  and  soti- 
theodMratovt,  rather  long,  and  obtuse.  The  external 
tmlmmm  an  very  much  compressed,  their  j  edunclo  is  long, 
but  does  not  reach  the  extremity  of  llie  beajnd  joint  of  the 
intrrn.ll  aritcnnre,  and  their  palp  is  only  rt  presL-nteil  hv  a 
small  nifiiinentary  tubercle.  The  e.rternni  jtnc-f,;  t  are 
Iicdiforin.  shorr,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  devoid  of  toi  ili  to- 
ward tlu  ir  base.  The  anterior  feet  are  slout,  unequal,  and 
Irrmiiuiiod  by  a  short  maniis,  which  is  compressed  internally. 
(See  the  cut  below,  figure  b.)  The  second  and  third  pair 
arc  large,  but  pesent  nothing  remarkable;  the  fourth  pair 
are  nearly  rudimenUrv,  and  their  last  joint  haa  the  tarn  of 
a  smaU  tnbaidc^  aearcely  moveable ;  the  Afth  pair  aie  Ibmed 
«a  iQ  Ptigunu,  except  in  the  maK  whera  their  taosilaiy  Joint 
wnaanla  a  tubular  rrolongatkni  more  or  leMt  extended,  at 
the  cxtimpi^  of  whidi  is  the  generative  apparatus.  The 
omMiMs  ia  membranous  and  rolled  upon  itself,  as  in  the 
Pagurt,\«aX  is  shorter.  In  the  female  it  has.  on  \h,-  l.  fi 
aide, three  nthcr  large  false  ovifeiousfeet  fixeii  t  *  thu  -ioi  sul 
platoa;  further  backward  is  a  fourth  horny  j  laie  wnlmut 
any  Bppen(h;;e.  At  the  exiremily  of  tlie  abdomen  is  a 
dorsal  homy  segment,  a  median  lamina  on  its  posterior 
border,  and  on  c  k  Ii  Mdf  an  appenda^ie,  that  of  the  right 
side  being  niui  li  the  sniallosi  ;  the  form  of  these  appen- 
dages is  the  same  as  in  the  Buguri,  In  the  male  all  liiaae 


abdominal  appendages,  with  the  exception  of  the  I 
pair,  are  oomplelely  wanting;  but  dorsal  bomjr platN faldfl 
eata  the  diviaiain  of  the  abdomen  into  rings. 

The  OeaobitiM^  whieh  are  all  the  inhabitants  of  warm 
elimates.  are  thua  divided  by  M.  Milne  Bdwarda 
$  Speciea  having  the  ocular  peduneica  nearly  eytindri> 
cal,  rounded  on  the  upper  border,  and  terminated  by 
a  hemispherical  cornea  which  reaches  beyond  the  pro- 
longation of  the  peduncttlarjoint  lacemdinto  the  soldi 
of  its  up))er  border. 
E\um|ilc.  Cenobita  Diogenes. 

Desrnplton. —  Stomachal  region  hardly  convex.  Ocular 
peduncles  only  of  the  length  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  ca- 
rapace, and  nearly  triangular ;  their  basilary  scale  moderate 


and  oval ;  tarsi  very  short ;  a  trenchant  and  very  projecling 

hist  joinU  of  the  third  left 
;  ooloiin  a^eeidly  of  the 


crest  on  the  h>wer  edge  of  the  two  lost  jointa « 
foot.   I.«ngih  about  three  f 
lane  claw,  red  or  ndaocoui 

£oru/(7y.— The  AotiUoa. 

Only  one  other  apaeiai  ii  plaeed  by  II.  HOim  Edwaide 
under  this  section. 


Caooliita  DtafHiM. 
a,  BMlwHySiS aCl1|JI, shpwfag  the  amnrrmrot  »n<l  utriirtiin'  of  thi-  «n- 


r,  CvDoMlB  to  ihcll  (r«r»»  Ken),  .l,o«  m«  iIk  i»ir>Mlli.«  oftti*  ftniMtnaT 
fret  wbm  tiM  MiaMd  hi  wtiwJ    fax  u  It  cwhawi  Uw  laifc  daw  adiisi  • 


(M. 


kind  of 


dwapHtam, 


f}.  Speciea  whoso  ocular  peduncles  arc  very  much  com- 
pressed, terminated  above  by  a  railier  sharp  border, 
and  support  a  nearly  triangular  coinca,  which  does 
not  sensibly  reach  bvyond  the  proloitgation  of  the  pe- 
duncular  joint  noaifod  into  the  wMdi  ef  ita  anMc 

border. 
Example.  Cenobita  rugota. 

De.<cnption.—8lomMchal  region  nearly  flat;  labial  border 
>  >f  I  he  branchial  regiona  very  projeeting  and  digbtly  curved. 
Ocular  podunoles  nearly  twice  as  long  as  they  aie  high  ; 
their  basilary  scde  moderate  and  pointed.  Feet  grannloita 
and  slightiy  muricated;  the  great  claw  moderate,  and  fur 
nished  above  with  a  row  ef  aaaall.  oblique,  and  naialicl 
oraaia.  Xud  ahort  jand  Iriugulat.  Upper  and  estenia^ 
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edges  of  tlu!  two  hsl  joints  of  the  third  left  foot  elevated 
into  nil  ubtii-i'  creHt.    I^^iiL'tli  nliuut  lliri'ti  inollMb 

Lortiliti/.—The  Indian  Ocean.  (M.  £.) 

Tliree  othi.T  spedw  IN  plaead  hf  M.  Mfliw  Bdvards 
oadet  ibia  aeetion. 

Caneellus.  (Edwaids.) 

M.  Milno  EdwareU  says  of  this  small  gentric  Jivition, 
that  it  is  hut  little  distant  from  the  Pugun  iiropi  rly  so 
called,  and  is  not  as  yet  more  than  impcrfeclly  knuwn  to 
him,  for  he  had  n«t  examined  the  female  of  the  only  species, 
but  Ibe  peeuliarttiae  oflSsred  bv  the  flCfniatttal  of  the  male 
prevent  him  from  ntBrnng  the  fora  to  mif  fnai  already 
eeUblished.  The  abdomeih  instead  Uug  mllad  upon 
itself  and  terminating  in  a  sort  of  shapelaaa  tail,  ia  perfectly 
symmetrical ;  the  appendages  of  the  penultimate  abdominal 
rin^  have  the  same  form  as  in  the  Pm^uri,  but  are  similar 
on  each  side,  and  there  is  no  other  apiicndacru  adhering  to 
the  abdomen  between  lliis  sugracnt  and  the  tliutax. 

Example,  Cancelliis  Tt/pa.i.  This,  the  only  known  bpwies, 
is  described  by  M.  Mihic  EJwanU  huvm;;  ihe  rostriform 
tooth,  lar);e,  triantiular,  but  projecting  litile.  Tiie  anterior 
portion  of  thu  caiiipace  convex  and  without  perceptible 
ittiTOWs.  Ot'ular  peduncles  slender,  reachinj;  beyond  the 
paifallKle  of  the  external  antennm  for  nearly  one-half  of 
thaw  length*  but  nevefthekaa  ahortar  than  the  anterior 
toid«r of  Iba carapace;  oomaa traomieoi^  vwv anuJ],  and 
willmat  any  notch  on  its  lapattar  DWdet.  ihtWMl  an- 
jMUMa  very  short,  hardly  mora  than  twbe  at  loiw  at  the 
oanlar  peduncles.  Anterior  feet  equal,  and  depressed  above ; 
CD  the  upper  edj;e  of  the  manus  a  dentilated  crest,  which  is 
united  to  a  rounJc  l  iMnk^'ituilinal  elevation  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  maaus,  as  to  form  a  pyramid  of  three  faces 
on  the  carpus  ;  external  surfiu  o  of  thu  inanus  a  litllt  wari\  ; 
pincers  very  short.  Second  |>air  of  feet  much  stouter  and 
longer  than  the  third,  anil  furnished  with  a  crest  which  ex- 
teaos  from  the  middle  of  the  third  joint  to  their  extremity, 
in  deacribing  a  regular  curve,  the  eonvezity  of  which  is 
outwards;  the  upper  extremity  of  this  crest  la  elavatad,  like 
that  of  the  anterior  feet,  pyramidieaUj.  and  oocieapands 
amctly  to  the  extresaity  of  the  ooular  pednnelesw  whan  the 
feet  ara  diiaelad  fbrviuda.  Tani  varf  abort  and  rather 
stoat  Third  pair  of  feet  vary  mudi  compressed.  Basilary 
joint  of  the  posterior  feet  large  and  squamiform.  Abdomen 
of  the  male  -lici  t,  l;irt;o,  furnished  above  with  very  narrow 
transverse  plitei,  wlui  h  have  no  appendages,  and  lorminated 
by  a  pair  of  appenda^jes  a.s  in  the  uthcr  Pa^^urians,  but  syra- 
metrical,  and  by  a  mediuu  lamina  equally  synunetriosL 


Birgna. 

Since  our  article  Pirgii*  w  as  written.  M.  Milne  Edwanls 

haa  published  iMitioire  l^aturelit  de$  Vru*tuce$)  moan  T*- 


luablc  observations  and  an  elaborate  description,  which  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  Tins  '4enus  appears  to  him  to  establish 
the  passage  between  the  Pugnri  (or  rather  Uu?  OriMte*) 
and  the  LxthotUs.  [Homolians,  vol.  xii.,  p.  J7'J]  Their 
carapace,  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  horizontal  and  project- 
ing rostrum,  is  divided  into  two  portions,  as  in  tha  Cen^ 
bites;  the  anterior  portion  formed  by  the  stomachal  region 
it  narrow,  but  the  posterior  portion  is  very  large  and  ovalL 
the  branebial  lagiotts  baing  vary  anish  dsvalapai^  and  Acn- 
ing  on  each  aide  a  sort  or  aonualNiilir  hnanar,  jMA  ad« 
vanees  above  the  base  of  the  fiset  Tha  MUlar  pedundet 
are  stout,  rounded,  and  of  moderate  length.  The  internal 
antenna  have  the  same  conformati  n  as  in  the  Cenobitei, 
except  that  their  basilary  joint  is  still  nu<ru  elongated.  Tho 
dispoM;ii>n  i  f  tho  external  antenna)  and  of  the  external 
jaw-feel  IN  also  entirely  tho  same  as  in  the  last-nami-d  Pa- 
urian.s.  The  anterior  firt  are  stout,  rounded,  and  of  niu- 
eratc  length;  the  two  succeeding  pair  are  terminated  by 
a  stout  cylindrical  joint ;  and  the  fourth  pair,  which  are 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  but  not  elevated  above  tbaow 
are  ptovided  with  a  chelilbrm  hand,  the  two  fingers  of  frideh 
are  luig  and  qrlindrieal;  tha  fOSt«ior  fea^  vhieh  an  vaijr 
dMct  and  eyUndriei^  am  alavatad  nndar  tha  lalaral  paria  or 
the  carapace,  and  terminated  by  a  very  obtoaa  mdimentary 
pinoer.  The  abdomen  is  very  large,  and  covered  above  by 
a  small  horny  hand,  followed  by  four  great  comeo-calcareous 
plates,  wluuli  ueeupy  lis  whole  width,  and  over-ride  each 
other,  as  in  the  Macrurous  Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of 
these  great  segments  are  to  be  seen  one  or  two  horny  pieces, 
which  seem  to  be  the  reiMesi  iilation  of  the  epimeriim  piece 
of  the  four  corresponding  ahdoiuinal  rings,  in  the  female, 
the  three  first  of  these  tegmenta,  that  is  to  say,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  rings,  have  on  each  aide  a  peat  fUsa  feot 
formed  by  a  small  basilary  pieoe  and  two  gnat  namw  and 
ciliated  appendages;  those  members  are  wanting  on  tha 
right  side,  and  in  the  mala  no  trace  of  them  ia  panaptlUai, 
The  whole  of  the  inferior  anrfeea  af  tha  abdonwn  ia  Mem 
branout,  except  that,  towards  its  peaterior  part,  nayba  saan 
a  small  quadrilateral  plate,  which  gives  attachment  to  a 
second  projecting  plate,  and  has  on  each  side  an  abdominal 
rudimentary  fal»c  foot,  composed  of  a  basilary  piece  and  two 
moveable  tubercles,  which  recal  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  ilie  Sixth  abdominal  rini?  of  the  l\it:vn,  but 
which  is  symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  ter- 
minal plate  is  rounde<l  at  the  end,  COVWa  tha  tno^  taA  W> 
presents  the  seventh  ab<lotninal  rin^. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  in  Birgut  presents  very  re- 
markable [leculiarities  of  structure.  The  branchite  are  fow> 
teen  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  are  fixed  by  a 
padnnde  situated  towards  the  middle  of  thair  intsmal  am» 
ana.  Ilie  respiratory  cavity  is  very  Ism  and  tha  hranehi* 
only  fill  tlie  tenth  part  of  it;  ita  vanltla  wwatad  babnr  bf 
a  delicate  and  epidemte  nsembrane;  bat  Ait  soon  dinp- 
pears  and  leaves  naked  the  skin,  which  is  continued  with 
that  membniiic,  atid  covered  by  a  multitude  of  vascular  ve- 
getation <*. 

For  the  natural  history  of  the  only  species  known,  Birgut 
Latro  (for  the  Birsus  liUiaiwia,  Latr.,  is  considered  to  bo 
only  tho  young  of  Birgus  Latro),  see  the  article  BiROVS. 
Fossil  Pagithians? 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  Pagurtu  Paujoui 
(Datm.,  Cnut.  Fbs*.,  pi.  xi.,  f  2)  does  not  belong  to  that 
genut,  but  has  much  analogy  with  CW/ianoMa.  [fiiUMn" 

NAStAj 

PAniBCXUF.  rLouBliiraniiiiBS.] 

PAINB.  THOMAS,  ma  bom  an  tha  «tfh  of  Xanoary. 

1737,  atTbatford,  in  the  county  af  Norfblk.  Hit  fether, 
who  was  a  Quaker,  brought  him  up  to  his  own  business, 
that  of  a  sta\  mnkcr.  .\(  tho  arre  of  twenty  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  worked  so:iie  time  at  his  busitcss.  He 
then  went  to  Sandwit  h  in  Kent,  w  here,  in  irGO,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  and  obtained  a  place  in  tlio 
Excise,  but  retained  it  only  about  a  year,  and  then  hecanio 
an  assistant  at  a  school  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
After  leaving  this  situation  he  was  again  employed  in  the 
Excise  and  was  %tattoned  at  Lewes  in  Sussex.  Here 
ha  had  gained  some  reputation  by  various  pieces  of 
poeirr,  and  had  baan  aalaated  by  tha  axdnnen  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  dnv  *n»  Can  af  tha  Oflkan 
of  Excise;  with  Ranarka  on  tha  Qualiflcations  of  Offl* 
cers,  and  on  tho  nomerons  Bvits  arising  to  the  Revenue 
from  the  Iii^ulllciency  of  the  present  Salaries,'  1772.  Tho 

ability  displaj'eti  ia  Uiis  bis  tot  fcna  compowtioa  inducai) 
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one  of  tlic  Commiirionert  of  Excite  to  give  Ikim  •  tetter  of 

iiitioduciion  to  ni  tijamin  Franklin,  then  in  London  a*  a 
deputy  fiom  thu  colonies  of  North  America  to  the  Britich 

govornmeut-  Fratiklui  advised  him  to  go  to  America.  He 
tnok  till'  advuv,  asid  having selllwl  limiM^lf  at  Philadelpliia 
ill  I  rr  i.  luM-amo  a  contributor  to  various  poiioJical  woi  k», 
and  in  January,  1 774,  editor  of  llie  '  Philadelphia  Maga- 
line.' 

In  Jonnanr,  1776,  be  published  in  America  his  '  Common 
8ense,'  whieaooBtribatM  in  en  eminent  degree  to  make  the 
people  of  Uutt  eovaliy  ef  eoe  niDd  at  the  limo  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  IndependMMS.  BarlMb  in  fate 'Letter  to  tbeSberiffi 
of  Bristol.'  Bpeeke  of  it  as  '  that  ccMiintod  pemiililet  vbiiob 
prepared  the  mintb  of  the  people  ibr  indepandefiee.*  Fof 
t\w  production  the  leffislatare  uf  PenngylTioia voted  bim 
400/  ;  the  uiuveraity  or  the  satuo  province  conferred  on  bim 
tbe  degree  of  M.A.,  and  he  vas  electod  a  ml.  r  of  the 
Ameriean  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  also  made  Clerk 
to  theCiommittee  of  Forei^'ii  A{Tair!i.  During  the  American 
War  he  published  at  iniervaU  lirtccn  numbers  of  'The 
Cn»is'(Phila()elphm,  17;fi-l7f^3),  a  series  of  political  ap- 
peals inteiKlcrl  to  rouse  and  keep  olive  the  public  spirit. 

He  wiLs  obliged  to  resi);n  his  office  of  Clerk  in  1779,  for 
having  divulged  aome  officdal  secrets  in  a  controversy  with 
Silas  Deane»trkam  be  eecttaed  of  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
vAt  by  hie  tgWBOf  »ineoiiveying  tbeaeeret  nippUeeef  Btores 


«tonl 
mm 


In  1781  Pdnema  sent  to  Franco  witbCMOMllAWMnee 
tonegotiete  e  loen,  in  which  bo  was  mote  then  eiieeeMftil ; 

for  tbe  French  government  granted  a  subsidy  of  six  millions 
of  livres  to  the  Aoieric«n<i,  and  al*)  became  guarantee  for  a 
loan  of  ten  millions  advanced  by  Holland.  On  lii*  return 
to  America  ho  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  ap- 

Sointod,  in  17^5,  Qerk  to  the  Asnctubly  of  Pennsylvania; 
e  reocired  from  Congress  a  donation  of  3om  dollars ;  and 
the  state  of  New  York  .bestowed  on  him  the  confiscated 
estate  of  Freddie  D:ivci«,  a  royalist,  near  NewRodielle,  in 
the  Ktate  of  New  V'ork,  conKisting  of  SOI>  tetee  of  VoU'CUl- 
tiveted  lend*  witb  a  Bixti  ctouo  bouse. 

Aftw  tbe  pence  netiraen  Gieet  Britain  and  America, 
Peine  atema  to  have  ewplejed  himtelf  ehieflyin  nwebaaioel 
epeeutatkms.  In  1787  lie  went  to  France,  end  eobmitted 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  a  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  iron  bridges.  Meeting  with  no  encouragement, 
he  crossed  over  into  England,  and  in  ]  :  i  ,  utioii  of  his 
project  entered  into  purlnership  with  an  uuii  founder  at 
Hotlierluun  in  Yorkshire,  and  explained  the  principles  of 
his  proposed  conslruction  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  George 
Staunton,  and  printed  at  Rotherhiini  in  1789.  The  suniit 
whicb  this  undertaking  required,  together  witb  tbe  failure 
«r  bit  egent  in  America,  involved  bim  in  diOeultiea^  which 
however  were  only  temporary. 

The  first  part  of  hi& '  Rights  of  Man,'  in  reply  to  Burke's 
'  fiefleetions  on  tbe  Frennh  llevolution,'  was  published  at 
Lenden,  in  1791;  end  Ae  leeond  part  early  in  1792. 
An  informntion  was  laid  by  the  attorneff enerel  against 
Mm  as  tbe  author  of  the  second  part,  whish  wms  designated 
as  *afa!  =>\  5-1  ndalous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel ;'  and 
the  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  Kinu'j>  Bench  before  Lord 
Kenyon.  He  was  elonitently  defended  by  Lord  EiiikiMe, 
tlien  the  Hon.  Thomas  Krskine,  but  the  jury,  without  sufier- 
ing  the  attorney-general  to  reply,  at  once  pronounced  him 
guilty.  Erskiiie,  in  consequence  of  this  defence,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  office  of  attorney-general  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  There  are  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  tbe  leeding 
principles  of  the  '  RighU  of  Man '  in  Malthus'a  *Buey  on 
the  Principle  of  Populetion,*  book  nr.,  diap.  6. 
lu  the  Meentime  hewever  Peine  bad  been  cliosen 

S'  (he  depuiinent  «t  Qrieb  en  a  aienber  ef  the  Freneb 
ettenel  Convention,  end  heving  eieeped  end  bnded 
in  France  in  September,  1 792,  was  received  with  onthu- 
sia-stic  congratulations.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  when  the  trial  of  I>:iuis  XVI.  came  <  :  . 
offended  the  Jacobin*  by  voting  that  the  king  should  be  j 
im|iii.sonc<l  cUiriiig  the  war,  and  banished  af! r[  v.  ii  ii-t.  Ho 
pubh'.lied  hii  '  Heaiions  for  wishins^  to  preserve  tiie  Life  of. 
L-jms  Capet,  as  delivered  to  (he  National  Convention.' 
Towards  ihe  eivl  of  1793  he  was  excluded  from  the  Con- 
venlion  as  a  foreigner,  though  he  had  1>een  naturalised ;  and 
in  1794  was  arrested  by  order  of  Robespierre,  and  com- 
tttittcd  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Luxembourg. 

He  hed  flniebed  the  firat  pert  of  hie  '  Age  of  Reeaon' 
jiirt  hefiife  hie  impdioninmii  iliri*  puUielied  «t  PhI* 


nnder  die  au!:p  ices  of  hk  friend  Jed  Bnlow.  The  ie«eai 

port  was  completed  during  his  conflneiaent ;  and  it  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1799,  after  the  author  bad  been  set  at 
liberty  on  tbe  full  of  Robespierre.  When  tlic  English  pub- 
Iwiier  of  this  work  wits  prosecuted  in  179",  Erakine  op- 
peare<i  for  the  prosecut.on,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  wns  again 
jironounced.  uishop  Watson's  '  Apology  for  the  Hible,  m 
a  M-Ties  of  Li-tters  to  Thomas  Paine,"  appeared  in  1796." 

On  his  liberation  Paine  bad  asserted  his  ri^ht  to  sit  ssa 
member  of  tbe  Conventim;  end  on  Ihe  8th  of  December, 
1794,  ho  wag  allowed  to  resume  his  place.  About  this  time 
he  gave  offence  to  the  people  of  America  by  addressing  a 
letter  to  General  Washington,  in  vrbieh  he  teviled  him  nr 
not  interfering  to  proem*  Irit  libetatien.  In  the  cenne 
of  179A  he  published  et  Paris  *  A  Diaaertetiea  on  the 
First  Prineiplet  of  Government;*  *The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  English  System  of  Finance;'  and  'A^^rs- 
rian  Justice  oppos«jd  to  A;.;rarian  I-aw  and  to  Agrarian 
Monopoly:  being  a  Plan  for  meliorating  the  Condition  of 
Man,  by  creating  in  everv  Nation  a  National  Fund  to  pay 
to  every  Person,  wht  n  jatw  r?d  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-one  years, 
the  Slim  of  Afleen  pounds  sterling,  to  enable  bim  or  her  to 
begin  the  World ;  and  also  ten  pounds  sterling  pet  annum 
during  Life,  to  every  Person  now  living  of  tbe  age  of  fifty 
yearst  and  to  all  others  when  they  arrive  at  that  age,  to 
enable  them  to  live  en  old  age  without  wrotehedneM.  end 

S decently  out  of  the  Werld.'  We  give  tbe  ftaU  tide  of 
ie  Utopian  tract  etncorieii^.  Tbe  fbnd  was  to  be  ere* 
•ted  by  taking,  on  the  death  of  every  indtvidoal,  I  u  per  cent 
of  hi.s  (iroperty,  as  'due  tri  s  i  iuls,'  and  from  5  to  I-.'  per 
cent,  more  if  there  were  no  :ir.u,r  i  t  iatioiis,  in  proportion  as 
the  next  of  kin  was  nearer  or  more  remote.  He  statCO  that 
this  little  piece  was  written  in  the  winter  of  17'J^-6. 

Paine  remained  in  France  some  year*  longer,  but  having 
written  to  Mr.  .loffeison,  who  bad  recently  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
brought  back  to  America  in  a  government  ship,  Jefl'ersoa 
wrote  to  bim,  and  offered  him  a  passage  in  tbe  Maryland 
sloop  of  war.  which  he  bad  sent  to  Fnnoa  fiir  e  apedel  pni^ 

Ease.  In  his  letter,  dated  Mareh,  1801,  Jelinioa  eoNiMt 
it  hi^  estioiete  of  Peine'e  lervioMiii  theeeuM  of  Aaw- 
rken  mdependenoe  in  tbe  fbllowing  wordi:— *  I  en  ui 
bopef  you  vrill  find  us  returned  generally  to  sentiments 
worthy  of  former  times.  In  these  it  will  be  your  plory  to 
have  steadily  laboured,  and  with  as  much  <  iUli  .j-  jii>  ii 
living.  That  you  may  long  Uve  to  cootiuuA  your  UMiful 
labours,  and  to  reap  their  reward  iM  th*  theaunllMie  ef 
nations,  u  my  sincere  prayer,' 

Paine  did  not  embark  for  America  however  till  August, 
1802;  he  reached  Baltimore  in  the  following  October.  Hie 
first  wife  bad  died  about  a  year  after  their  marriage ;  he  lived 
about  three  years  with  bis  second,  whom  be  married  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  first,  when  they  separated  by  mutual 
oonMnt.  Dnrinf  hie  leet  reeidence  in  France  he  hed  be> 
ooBM  int^Mte  with  Madenie  BonnevilK  tbe  wilb  of  e 
French  bookaeUer,  who,  with  her  two  aons,  accompanied 
bim  to  America.  After  bis  return  be  published  four  or  five 
ireuii,.       iron  bridges,  the  yeUow fever, «a  the  huAdiny 

of  shipa  ul  war,  &c. 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1809,  and  was  baried  in  a 
field  on  his  own  estate  netir  New  Rwhclle.  Cobbeti,  some 
eight  or  nine  years  afterwards,  disinterred  his  bonus  and 
brought  them  to  England  ;  but  instead  of  arousing,  at  he 
expected,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  republican  party  in  tbia 
countrf,  he  only  drew  upon  himself  universal  contempt. 
Paino  beqneetbed  his  estate  and  the  chief  part  of  tbe  rest  of 
his  prooerty  to  Madame  Bonneville^  coq|ointly  with  her 
bosbana  and  ber  two  tone, 

Paine,  from  bis  flretelMting  in  public  life,  was  a  lepoUi- 
can,  uniformly  contlatent  and  apparently  sincere.  Hia 
style  is  vigorous  and  clear,  but  somewhat  coarse; 
though  simple,  it  is  enlivened  witb  comparisons  ami 
:lMi-t  .;.jns  which  render  it  very  popular  and  Httractivc, 
He  saw  clearly  the  weak  points  of  any  object  af^-ainst  w  hich 
he  directed  his  otlai  mul  accordingly  he  w  i-  ^  vij^oroua 
assailant ;  but  he  was  not  qualified, eilh«Nr  by  conipeteul  know- 
ledge or  by  habits  of  patient  investigation,  for  e.\amining 
any  subject  in  all  its  beeringa.  His  merits  may  be  brioHy 
summed  up :  ho  was  a  boild  eti|pnal  thinker,  who  exerctaed 
a  very  considerable  mdaeaee  en  the  poUtidu  end  religious 
opinions  of  his  day,  end  tfant  inflnenee  it  not  yet  gone. 
What  he  taw  endJMt, heeiiirMied  deirly nnd  fawibly.  In 
hie  *  Age  «r  Rcmm;  W  shoeked  the  idqpone  iMling  of  aU 
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Chmtinns  by  the  gro*sncss  and  scurrility  of  liis  language, 
wiilioiit  always  coin  iiicin^'  tlioso  who  vslto  well  inclined  to 
listen  to  his  arguments.  Such  ditiicultiea  as  really  do  exist 
ta  tliA  go^tpol  histwy  could  not  escape  his  acateness ;  but 
Ibr  want  of  sound  knowledge  he  sometimes  exposes  him!<cir 
nrhen  he  thinks  that  he  is  exposing  (he  sacred  writers.  This 
vork  alienatfld  from  biiD  his  firiendt  in  America  as  well  as 
in  Bngilaiid.  «aeil«d  IMtDg||i  of  the  deepest  disgust  and  ab- 
bovronee  in  tbo  whole  ChrotUtn  eoiiUQuiiit|  of  both  ooun- 
tries,  and  exposed  him  to  hatred  and  inault  and  ealnmny 
to  sueli  a  flcgrce  as  to  etubitler  the  hiltur  ye;irs  uriiis  liff, 
and  pmbably  to  mcreaje,  if  they  did  not  produce, 
habits  of  iutooipcrtDoe  with  wbioh  be  was  uulj  and  Justly 
charged. 

PAI NS WICK.     [G LOUCESTBRSHI RK  ] 

PAINTER'S  COLIC,  called  also  Devonshire  cohe.  ami 
culic  of  Poilou,  from  its  former  frequency  in  those  parts,  is 
a  peculiar  and  well-knowa  variety  of  colic,  to  which  lead- 
miners,  psinteni  end  Olben  who  u&o  that  metal  are  subject. 
The  symptaHDS  em.  severe  pain  in  tbo  belly,  with  obstinate 
oonstipetlon  mod  ooei^nal  vomiting,  which  is  generally  ful- 
lowod  byperlbilpslay.andinnoleuteuesbyaDoidiexjr.  The 
imUy  mostly  effeets  tlie  upper  oxtcemiUes,  so  tW  the  snns 
nang  powerless  by  tho  sitles,  tho  extensor  musclei^  lu'In^ 
the  most  impaired.  Emaciation  and  paleness  of  the  muscles 
affected  are  of  vury  fic'(|ueut  (n-cunence. 

*  A  firal  attack,  taken  under  timtly  manngeroent,  is  for 
the  must  part  easily  made  to  terminate  favouiLtbly.  In  huch 
circum!^t;mces  it  rarely  endures  boyond  eight  days.  But  it 
is  i  \ccc<lii!gly  apt  to  recur,  cspc<-i;>!!y  if  ilie  patient  return 
to  a  trade  which  exposes  him  again  to  the  poison  of  load. 
Sometimes  (he  primary  stOK^  ot  colic  is  wanttagi  so  that  the 
wasting  of  tbo  muscles  and  loss  of  power  axe  tbo  Atst 
■jmptoms.'  (Christison.) 

The  prineiplea  to  be  observed  in  the  tveafment  are,  to 
renovo  the  pain  and  eenstipatfoiii  and  to  ohiriate  or  Insen 
the  remoto  effects.  In  flrst  attacks  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
effect  the  former  object,  but  with  every  succeeding  attack 
those  sMnptoms  are  found  more  oljs'inalo.  Itillaimnntioti 
is  rarely  u  primary  symptom,  but  may  ensue,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  colic.  Want  uf  power  in  some  jKirtmii  of  the  bowel, 
by  which  it  becomes  distended,  and  excessive  contraction  of 
another  portion,  are  the  usual  condiiioiid. 

By  sahne  purgatives,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sul- 
)ibate  of  alumina  and  potass,  or  phosphate  of  so<la  in  solu- 
tion, followed  shortly  by  a  large  dose  uf  opium,  the  ooosti- 
palion  may  be  removed  in  the  milder  cases.  To  eounteiaot 
the  ooeunvneo  of  inflammatioa,  calomel  and  omum  axe  pre- 
Anblo  neana  to  bleedine,  in  a  diaeaaa  where  oebility  is  one 
of  tho  naaal  eensequonoes.  Tbo  oontipation  bM  been 
known  to  last  Ibr  a  month.  In  snob  a  ease  it  was  euatomary 
to  give  the  patient  three  or  four  pounds  of  crude  mercury, 
in  the  hope  that  by  its  mechanical  properties  it  would  force 
a  passage.  Nothing  is  inure  reprohensihle,  as  it  irritates 
the  contracted  pari  of  tlio  LdwiI,  uud  distends.  >el  furtlier 
the  enfeelded  and  dilated  jinrt.  Most  cases  of  cLuistipaiion 
will  yield  to  pills  of  aloes  and  sutpliuric  arid,  ui  tl.e  pi  ujuir- 
tion  of  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  ;ur.d  (o  four  i^iams  of 
powdered  aloes.  Two  of  these  pilb  every  four  or  two  hours 
will  speedily  remove  this  state. 

The  paralysed  arms  must  b«  supported  by  splints.  It  is 
however  of  little  use  to  euro  a  first  attack,  if  the  sufferer  be 
immodiatoly  tho  subject  of  a  second,  which  he  certauily  will 
be  witboDt  tho  graateat  care.  ShouU  be  be  unable  to 
olMnffe  his  omplonnenl^  bo  mnat  he  vuy  attiet  in  tho  ob- 
servance of  the  Ibllowin^  rules :  he  shoula  never  eat  wllhoat 
first  thoroughly  wa'^liing  the  hands  and  face ;  and  never  take 
his  meals  in  the  workiliop.  '  Y'el  it  is  (he  common  practice 
of  the  smelten  of  lead,'  siy.s  Dr.  Percival,  'and  others  also 
who  live  in  the  neighbvjiahood  of  »melting-mills.  to  broil 
tiiuttoti,  beef,  (itid  p<jrk  steaks  on  the  hot  pigs  of  lead,  by 
winch  the  llesh  acquires  a  peculiar  agreeable  flavour.' 
"When  leaving  work,  a  different  suit  of  clothes,  slioulrl  be 
put  on,  and  when  baths  are  attached  (u  the  in;inuf.iLtory,  a 
eginpliite  immersion  in  tb<»e^  after  work,  ii  advisable.  The 
miners  of  AUton  Moor  derive  great  benefit  from  the  saline 
miueial  waters  of  Cartnclt  Holywell,  to  which  they  annually 
resorL  Here,  besides  tbo  cbemieal  eonalitution  of  the 
waters  being  appropriate^  an  action  on  the  howda  ia  oatisod, 
and  it  is  observed  that  an  open  state  of  bowels  ts  always  a 
groat  protection.  On  this  account  many  masters  keep  a 
supply  of  castor  oil  on  the  premises,  to  which  the  workmen 
have  free  aceess.    Fat  and  oily  food  is  likewise  a  great  satu- 


guard.  Sobriety  is  still  more  effective  as  a  safeguard,  ibr 
it  is  observe [1  tlial  among  miners,  potters,  and  all  pcrsotIS 
working  among  lead,  drunkard-i  suffer  soonest  and  most 
severely.  In  all  ca-scs  where  the  dust  of  the  lead  can  ho 
kept  down  by  watering,  this  should  be  done,  as  i(  jirovcs 
a  very  valuable  means  of  oxomption.  Wherovcr  it  is  prac- 
ticable, other  more  innocent  artioloa  should  be  substituted 
for  lead,  in  ibe  'Varjons  mannfiMturea  lAora  it  is  now  used. 
(Christison  On  Mamus  and  Thaekiah  On  tkt  JBlffklt 
ArU,  fVadet,  and  Prqfettitmt.y 

PAINTING  id  that  art  of  design  whieb  uttitatas  objools 
l)y  culour  oil  a  uniform  surfawj. 

As  compared  with  sculpture,  it  is  more  i'Xteiisiv(!  in  tha 
nin^'e  of  subjects  which  it  is  cupiibk*  of  tJ'eaiiii^,  and  mure 
sanmi>  UI  the  modes  in  which  it  affords  pleasure  by  such 
repr<L'i>eiitation.  Those  subjects  are  fitted  for  sculpture 
which  arc  sulficicntly  defined  by  form  alone  without  the  aid 
of  colour,  and  which  tell  tlieir  story  and  possess  unity 
without  accessories,  or,  at  lay  rate,  need  only  accessories 
i-o  few  and  so  simple^  as  to  bo  within  the  reach  of  ilio 
chissel. 

The  hudscape  or  the  subordinate  cireamstanees  can  at 
best  be  only  hinted  at  inacnlpturc;  whereas  in  painting  they 

are  easily  reprL>enteil,  and  \\hile  they  ilhistrate  ilu-  htor), 
enhance  (ho  eireci  of  the  picture.  Simi>le  fjrui  and  cha- 
racter in  a  state  of  re]Kise  aio  the  most  favourable  qualities 
for  the  sculptor ;  but  pas-. ion  ami  triitisient  cui:ituiii.  !nr;ether 
with  tho  external  circi;iii>tan(  es  which  exi  ite  ihi  :ii,  are 
equally  attainable  by  tho  painter.  The  former  produces 
pleasure  mainly  by  beauty  of  form ;  the  latter  works  on  tho 
9}fo  by  the  joint  effect  of  form,  light  and  shade,  and 
colour. 

In  £gypt.  painting  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
colouring  of  bas-r«)ielk  and  statues:  for  the  most  part, 
when  laid  on  a  flat  suifiicsb  the  colour  is  flm  fifom  shadow* 
and  orasisls  of  the  mere  local  tint,  which  is  often  conven* 

tionaL  The  pointings  executed  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs 
represent  subjects  of  every  class— battles,  triumphal  pro- 
CL'.-,bii,n.s,  fccne.s  i:T  a^-riculturo  ond  domestic  life.  A  very 
gimd  s^jicciustu  of  the  latter  class  may  be  seen  in  the  Bniisii 
Museum,  ropresentinj;  a  banquet.  Tlic  "ooJen  ca^^es  of 
the  mummies  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colours.  Homer,  tliough  he  mentions  garments  eblioraiely 
embroidered  or  woven  with  figures,  speaks  of  noihin;:;  nearer 
akin  to  painting  than  the  colouring  of  the  ships  or  the 
staining  of  ivory  by  a  Carian  woman.  The  origin  of  the 
art  is  ascribed  to  Oorinth  or  Sicyun;  but  the  nuinc  uf  its 
supposed  inventor,  as  recorded  by  Pliny,  is  evidently  deaerv* 
ing  of  little  attention.  Cieauthei  of  Cktrinlh  is  said  to  have 
made  th«  first  outline ;  Aidtces,  of  the  same  «ty,  and  To- 
lephancs  of  Sicvon,  to  have  jntiodaeed  soma  lines  within 
the  fii^uro ;  and  Cleophantus  to  have  coloured  it  with  a 
single  colour,  and  thus  produeed  *  roonochromata.'  The 
leyendof  Cleophantus.  or  Eudu  ir  and  Eui;ramnHis,  ha\  ing 
accompanied  Demaratus  fit«m  Coimlh  tu  llul)  (,Ul)mp.  30. 
n  c.  Go?),  pnibably  points  to  the  early  conneetion  of  Greek 
and  Italian  art,  or  to  the  taste  for  the  former  which  existed 
in  litrnria  and  the  iicghbouring  countries,  as  i.^  s-ulliciently 
attested  by  the  innumerable  vaiscs  with  Greek  stones  and 
Greek  inscriplioiisi  now  found  in  Italy.  The  grotcstjucnof'S 
and  clunuiue««  of  tbo  figures  on  the  earlier  vases,  and  tlieir 
i'r  j^russive  improvement,  show  how  little  ground  then  is 
ibr  the  notion  that  the  proportions  of  ilie  human  figure  in 
early  Greek  art  were  fixed  by  some  type  derived  from  Egypt 
or  olaewbor^  instead  of  nadually  devalopiing  itMmaelvea 
as  the  euUuro  of  the  race  aoTanoed. 

Tho  very  curious  paintings  on  (he  walls  of  the  Etnisean 
tombs  should  here  be  mentioned ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of 
antient  works  existing  i  tua  in  a  temple  at  Aidea,  as 
wdl  as  at  Crore  uml  haiiu'.  idi.i. 

Bet\\een  the  .^eth  and  huih  Olvmpiad  (from  a>C>  580  tO 
46U>  painting  advanced  coii'-alcrabiy  in  Greece. 

Historical  pictures  of  very  early  events  are  recorded,  one 
indeed  by  Rularchus,  in  tho  reign  of  Qinduulcs,  who  died 
Oi.  16.  ),  B.c.  716.  Cimon  of  Clconro  invented 'cata^raplia.' 
that  is.  flsfures  seen  oblique!)  frorn  al>t»vc  or  below,  and  thus 
applied  the  rules  of  pcrs(  l  etiv  c.  The  peculiarities  of  draw- 
ing of  tfiiseariiy  period  are  best  learned  from  (he  stud\  of  the 
antient  vases;  tho  forms  and  protubcranrc  of  tiic  muscles 
are  exagi;eralfld.and  tbo  positions  strained  and  wbimsleal. 

Palygnotus  of  TUntos.  who  probably  settled  at  Athena 
i.bout  Ol.  r  1.  '2  (H.c.  4S:i),  was  the  flrst  painter  of  great 
excellence,  and  the  founder  of  what  may  be  called  tho 
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Athenian  school.  Aristotle  (Poet.,  vi.)  ca!l-i  liim  « ,aP,)c  ' 
40oyp<i^oc> '  successful  in  his  expression  of  i  h;ir:ii  t.T  ;'  and 
Pliny  s]icaks  of  him  ns  havini;  abnnititieil  tin-  nhi  sriiriu-is, 
and  baviiii;  [^ivt-ii  movi'iuont  to  iho  fuuiuiu*-— '  luatituit  os 
adaperirc.  <k-iites  osieiult  re,  vultutu  ab  antique  rii?orc  van- 
are.  His  trmspartuU  drapery  is  aUo  mentioned.  Pausanias 
(X.,  25-31)  describes  his  pictures  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi — 
tiie  Capture  of  Troy,  tno  Departure  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Descent  of  Ulysses  to  the  Shades.  In  the  Pocciie  at 
Atbent  bis  works  stood  h^Utosideof  the  Baltleitf  Marathon 
h?  Pftnnaus,  tbo  nephew  orlirotharof  Pbidits.  and  of  the 
(jombat  between  the  Athenians  and  tbeAmaxonabyMieon. 
This  latter  artist,  together  with  Onatas  of  ^gina  •ndDiony- 
sius  orColophon,  wwetbamMteelobiatiedeobleiiiponriesuf 
Polygnotu*. 

The  principles  of  light  and  shade  were  investij;;il«'d  l>y 
Ai'ollodorus  of  Athens  about  the  9  1  (.)!.  (u.c.  4U-J ).  To  the 
■chtiol  uf  Alliens  succeeded  what  maybe  teriurd  th;it  of 
Ionia,  in  wbich  illusion  seems  to  have  been  mure  aimed 
•t.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  well-known  story  of  the 
■rapes  of  Zeuxis  and  the  linen  cloth  of  Parrhasius.  The 
mrmcr,  with  whom  begins  the  second  epoch  of  the  more  ad- 
vauoed  art,  was  of  Heradet,  and  flounsbed  about  OI.94. 
(B«.  4M}>  Hii  axeeOfloee  seamt  to  have  b««ii  equall  y  con- 
apiaaotisln  feouk  beau^  (as the  Hden  of  CmIoim),  and  the 
sublimitjr  of  Jupiter  and  his  attendant  ^ods. 

Parrhasius  was  of  Kphe<uB,  and  ho  is  no  less  celebrated 
fur  the  roundness  and  relief  of  his  figures  than  for  their 
exquisite  form  ar.J  expve^>i'>n.  His  cjiiii  iinitirary  Titniui- 
tljo*  overcame  him  m  one  of  thnso  conlf  sis  Ijelurrii  jiairUcrs 
wh;ch  wcie  not  unfrcijviotit  in  (iretve,  and  are  sani  to  have 
been  fitsE  iii&tilutcd  at  Delphi  in  th'-  tune  of  l'ana>iuis. 
Among  the  anticnt  paintings  fn  ui  Puinpeii  is  one  of  tlie 
same  subject  (the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigcnia)  as  that  of  Tinian- 
thes  tnentioDod  in  Pliny,  and  in  which  the  grief  of  the 
filtbef  is  repntantod  in  the  same  way  by  the  concealment 
oif  the  file*. 

Anothar  sebool  sfqsa  at  Siq^oot  in  which  the  moat  eala- 
brated  nainea  we(»— 'Buphranor  oif  Corinth  (OL  104-1 10, 

B.C.  364-3-I0).  Pausias  of  Sicyon  (01. 1 03,  B.C.  3Gft),  Aristcides 
of  Tliebes  (01.  10«-112,  B.C.  37'2-.132),  and  Pamphilus  of 
Amphii>ol;?  (01.  'J7-10;,  n.c  .T-r:.;?^^).  Tiie  f.rst  of  these, 
a  sculptiir  III  well  as  a  painter,  was  laborious  ami  consist- 
ently excellent  in  all  tliat  lie  ui'.dertiHjk.  Aristeiiles  was  re- 
markable for  his  exiire*sii>n  uf  passion  ;  Pausias  iirariised  en- 
caustic painting  with  -jxriil  success,  ha\  iiiE  ac<|iureil  iLl-  urt 
from  Puiuphilus.  Plin^'  enumerates  three  modes  of  en- 
caustic painting— 1st,  without  wax,  with  a  hot  point  on 
ivory ;  2nd,  that  in  which  the  colours  combined  with  wax 
were  laid  on  with  a  stylus  and  burnt  in ;  3rd,  the  mode 
adoplsd  for  painliog  ships :  but  it  is  almost  imp^^jiible  fur 
US  to  AvB  any  distinct  notion  of  the  process  pursued  in  the 
two  late.  Pkusias  was  noted  tat  his  ehildrea  and  l^gbtar 
snhjeets.  and  flist  decorated  roofii  and  arebot  with  figures. 
Pamphilus  succeeded  in  establishing  a  ItnowlcdKe  of  the 
rudiments  of  drawing  an  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Hew  as 
UJoreoVLT  the  tea<-her  of  Apclles,  who  united  the  sofuiess  and 
colouring  of  Ionia  «iih  ilic  science  of  the  Sicyoni.m  schci«l. 
His  excellence  in  female  beauty  was  attested  by  ilie  Venus 
Anadyouioiie  ai  Cos;  his  power  in  suVilime  subji-cts  and 
his  technical  sliill,  by  the  Alexaieler  wie'.di:ig  the  Tliutider 
at  Hphesus.  The  lii)Lrality  of  Apelles  first  brought  into 
Hut  ice  a  rival  of  his  fame.  Protogencs  of  Rhodes,  or  rather 
of  Oaiinus  in  Caria.  This  artist  excelled  in  a  laborious 
study  of  nature,  and  Apellea  declared  that  his  own  supcri- 
arity  over  Protc^nes  oonsisted  in  bis  knowing  when  to  talio 
his  hand  oW.  They  both  executed  nunaiDUi  portraits, 
and  Apelles  was  honoured  with  tlia  es^uiva  privilege  of 
painting  Alexander  the  Great.  Nieoneehus  probably  pre- 
ceded Apelles  ;  he  seems  to  have  rivalled  Lnca  niotdano  in 
quickness  of  execution.  Nicias  of  Athens,  Theon  uf  Samos, 
and  Melauthius  wore  cuntcmporarios  of  Alexander.  The 
first  of  the  throe  was  excellent  in  light  and  shade,  and 
painted  l.iattles  and  historical  subjects  on  a  laru'e  scale. 

The  aniients  put^a^sed  also  their  painters  of  low  and  do- 
roostie  subjects,  theu-  rhvparographi,  of  whom  Pliny  names 
Pjrreicus,  Culados,  and  AntiphiUi*. 

At  Rome,  C.  Fabius  Pictor  is  s.iid  to  have  derived  his 
name  fron  decorating  the  temple  of  Health  (a.u.c  450, 
M.  304).  The  poet  Pacuvius  (b.c.  219-140)  was  an  artist 
The  victory  of  L.  Scipio  over  Anliochus  (b.C.  190}  was  !«• 
oorded  by  a  picture  in  the  Capitol,  as  that  of  M,  VohiiaB 
HbMala  omBiflCO  had  ba«n  by  an  Ustoriad  paiatingitt 


the  Cnria  TToslilia  (n  c.  -i*  0.  Tlic  first  forel;.*n  picture 
publicly  exbibiteJ  at  Rome  Was  after  tiie  suck  of  Co- 
rinth by  Munira:uH.  (n.c.  1  iro,  an  event  which  broii^'ht 
many  ot  the  finest  works  of  art  to  the  conquering  city,  how- 
evcr'little  tba Ttetois  wera quallilod  to  oppraeiatotlieirrBil 
worth. 

At  a  later  period  we  hear  of  Arellius,  Amulius.  A 
Priscus,  and  Ludiua,  of  whom  the  last,  in  tlie  time  of  Au- 
gustus, painted  landseaMS,  gaiden  scenes,  and  buildings  on 
the  walls  of  rooms,  such  as  we  see  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
or  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Nero.  Cieiar  pmcbased  ilie 
*  Ajn'  and  the  *  Medea'  of  Timomaehus  fiir  iO  talents,  and 
■t  his  lime  s  school  of  some  eminence  existed  at  Cyzinis. 
The  farc->d  bloom  of  art  wliicli  cliaraclerises  the  ai^e  of 
Hadrian  iiniilied  a  moineutary  revival  of  pamtmg,  and 
Action  (of  wii»in  Lucmn  s]icaks  so  highly)  miist  probably 

be  reckoned  as  his  contem]iiirary. 

It  remains  to  say  Hotnetlr.n^'  of  ihc  general  tiu:ililic<  of 
anticnt  painting  and  the  materials  U!>«d  by  them.  The 
painting  of  anticnt  Greece  remained  dependent  on  archi- 
toctnro  for  a  longer  period  than  sculpture,  and  it  seems 
oUvays  to  have  been  .strongly  influenced  by  the  latter  ail; 
Thus  ibr  the  most  part  the  composition  of  aniient  pictures 
was  simple*  and  resembled  the  order  of  a  bas-relief.  A 
good  instance  of  this  is  the  well-known  Aldobrandini  Mar- 
riage. The  figures  stand  separately:  ' Spatiis  distinguunt 
no  umbra*  in  corpora  cadaiit."  (Quintilian,  Irut.,  viii.,  5, 26.) 
The  light  was  uniform,  and  free  from  those  strong  effects 
of  cb:aro>curo  visible  m  many  modern  works;  violent  fore- 
shorieniiif,'  was  avoided.  These  seem  to  have  been  the 
pen'^nil  fharacten-^tics  of  antient  painting,  but  there  areex- 
ceiiiions  lu  all  of  them.  l*erha]i?  the  mo«t  remarkable  one 
exiani  is  the  complicated  and  picturesque  composition  of  the 
mosaic  iaicty  discovered  at  Pompeii,  representing  the  battle 
of  Issuf ,  and  proliably  copied  fmn  eome  celebrated  pietoie. 
After  all,  the  few  spocimene  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  a 
small  provincial  town  cannot  be  expected  to  ^ve  us  mttdi 
notion  of  the  colouring  or  exeention  of  the  antiott  masters; 
what  tbeir  drawintr  must  have  been  we  are  well  able  to  judge 
from  the  vases.  They  studied  the  principles  of  harmony  and 
relative  proportion  of  colours  (hannugc),  as  well  as  the 
general  force  and  effect  of  light  and  shade  (rivot,  splendor), 
winch  .\pelles  promoted  by  a  glazing  or  varnish  peculiar  to 
hini.'H,  If. 

The  four  colours  whicli  were  the  basi^  of  the  colourins;  of 
the  antienis  di>w;i  to  the  tune  of  Apelles  weie-  l,  white, 
Mclian  earth,  ur,  innre  rarely,  corussa,  white  lead  ;  2,  red, 
rubrica  from  Cappadocia,  called  sinopis:  3,  yellow,  sil, 
'•xna,  from  the  Attic  silver-mines ;  4,  blacks  (probably  in- 
eluding  blues), atmmenta,  fiiXay,  from  burnt  plants  ur  ivorv. 
Those  were  the  *eotorH  auiteri,'  to  which  wera  afterwards 
added  (he  brighter  and  more  expensive  colouis,  'floridi,* 
wbich  Were  usuallv  fUrnished  to  the  painter  hy  bis  employer. 
Vermilion  (cinnabar)  was  called  minium  by  the  aotientai 
vv  !i at  we  caU  minium  (red  lead)  was  by  tbem  toned  'cecuiin 

u.sta.' 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  experiments  of 
Sir  H.  Dtivy  on  nntieiit  colours  from  the  walls  of  the  baths 
of  TiiuH  .uid  of  Livia,  and  from  other  ruins  nt  Rome  and 
Pompeii.  Some  vases  were  also  found  beneath  tlte  palace 
of  Titus  containing  colour,  and  in  one  of  them  were  thrc»j 
kinds  of  red,  one  rcd-lea<l  and  the  other  two  whre«.  The 

JcUows  were  ochres  varied  by  mixing  with  chalk  and  ycl- 
ow  oxide  of  lead,  '  mosgirot.'  Orpiment  (sulpburst  of 
arsenic)  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  under  the 
name  cf  myJojiaKiy,  but  none  was  fimnd  by  Davy.  All  tlie 
Unee  analysed  consisted  of  the  blue  frit  of  soda,  silica,  and 
oxide  of  copper  hiventcd  in  Egypt  and  made  at  PoztuoU. 
Pliny  and  vitruvius  speak  of  Indian  blue  supposed  to  have 
be  en  ituliL^.),  but  none  was  found.  The  greens  proved  to 
be  cai  boiiMte  of  copper,  an<l  in  one  case  the  green  earth  of 
Verona.  No  tcaci's  uf  the  sbel!  purple  were  found  on  the 
walls,  but  Some  is  Kiippi  sed  to  have  been  discovered  in  an 
altertd  s!nte  m  a  broken  vase.  Tlie  bhii  ks  ngrecd  with  the 
description  of  the  antients,  as  being  the  citarconi  or  sout  of 
refiius.  The  browns  were  oxide  of  iron  or  ochres,  or  a  mix* 
turo  of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  No  'cerussa*  waa 
discovered,  but  the  whites  were  either  carbonate  of  lime  OC 
fine  white  clay.  The  ground  on  which  theookHua  were 
plied  agreed  with  that  described  by  Vitnivins,  and  eoneiated 
of  powdered  marble,  cemented  with  hme,  and  highly  po- 
lianed.  No  tneea  of  wax  as  used  by  encaustic  peinters  wera 
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lialian  Scfionls. — Tlie  earliest  professors  of  Christianity 
appear  to  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  images  and  ilio 
praclioe  of  the  arts,  bound  up  as  thoy  wv.tc  witii  the  abonii< 
nations  of  heathen  worship.  Very  littiu  trace  of  Chriiilian 
•mit  U  discernible  before  the  time  of  Conslantine.  when  tho 
new  reUgion  became  dominant,  and  could  appropriate  to 
her  own  purpoites  those  means  of  affecting  the  ima^nation 
which  had  hitherto  to  eftotuaUy  served  her  rival. 

Wfl  do  not  of  MOiw  tfM»  tnat  gndtial  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  tachoieal  fwt  of  the  nrta  of  dnign  vbioh  ia 
visible  among  the  Ormks  tml  In  tho  middle  ages.  The 
Christians  found  the  shell  of  antioiit  art  yet  remaining;  tho 
traditionary  handicraft  existed,  but  the  spirit  which  had  en- 
livened it  was  lied. 

In  the  very  early  Christian  works  a  certain  tendency  to 
eniblerns  and  allegory  i*  peculiarly  visible.  The  first  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  is  in  the  character  of  the  good  shepherd 
as  mentioned  by  Tertullian  (De  Pudicitid,  caji.  lu)-  The 
walUof  the  catacombsof  Rome  and  Naples  displayed  stories 
from  tho  Old  Testament  as  types  of  Christ  tn  far  greater 
ftuinber  than  direct-  lepresentationa  of  aoenes  from  the  New. 
TIm  iiihjeet  of  Orpheus  was  not  uncommon*  eppniently  with 
lomo  mystical  renrvnee  to  Cbriatianity. 

St.  Augustin,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ftmtth  eentnry, 
speaks  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  as  a  common  subject,  *  tot 
locis  picturo,'  (Cont.  Fauttum,  xxii.  73),  and  refers  to  the 
representation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pawl  a<couipaiiying  our 
Lord  (De  Consensu  Evangel.,  i.  10).  Some  uf  ihi-  \uu-,i  in- 
teresting remains  of  early  art  are  to  he  fnuiid  in  illuniuuUed 
MSS.  and  in  mosaics.  Of  the  former  class  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  MS.  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  The  execution  of  these  miniatures  is  said  to  be 
very  good;  while  tho  costume  and  the  representation  of 
towns  and  riven  the  personiflnttions  familiar  to  the  an- 
tients  argues  the  high  antiquity  of  U\e  designs. 

In  the  fifth  centiUT,  the  erection  of  sumptuous  leailieea 
gATO  ooeesion  tn  •  great  display  of  moaaie.  In  heathen 
tunes  the  images  of  the  Conrs,  the  onlv  objects  of  universal 
adoration  throughout  the  Roman  world,  had  been  placed  in 
the  tribune  of  these  buildings;  and  when  they  were  ailapted 
to  Christian  worship,  the  colossal  iigure  of  Christ  wiiii  hn 
apostles  was  usually  displayed  on  the  half  cupola  above  th  ■ 
aliar.  These  represetiiationsof  the  Saviour  and  hisapostie.s 
eipci  iully  St,  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  bear  marks  of  that  type 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  which 
in  after-times  became  the  groundwork  of  the  lii^hest  dignity 
and  beauty  without  lositig  its  peculiar  character.  Their 
costume  is  generally  more  or  less  antique, eODSiating  of  the 
tuoie  and  the  pallium,  with  sandals. 

At  Byzantium,  the  empty  form  of  art,  as  of  everything 
else,  continued  in  all  its  nomp.  Great  mechanical  skill  in 
the  iiee  of  Ktlding,  joined  to  an  uixiont  ei^  spvitless  imi- 
tation of  daw  forms  misanderstood,  long  continued  to  che- 
ncterise  this  school,  from  which  the  church  paintings  of  the 
IBO<lcrn  Russians  an<l  Greeks  aie  diiectly  derived. 

The  Oitrogoih  doiamion  was  not  uufavourublo  to  art;  at 
least  Ihcrc  is  a  studied  aflcctat ion  of  cUii-sioal  kuowled^je  in 
Caf^toiiorus,  unci  tlie  mutiliitor.s  of  antient  ^talui-.s  are  de- 
nounced as  criniaials.  Tiio  lyoinbards  could  have  brought 
no  art  with  limn,  and  were  aaliWely  to  appreciate  what  liiey 
found.  Tho  most  rcmarkablo  monument  of  their  timo  is 
the  lar^e  MS.  of  the  Bible  from  Monte  Amiata.  still  pro- 
suned  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  The  nnior. 
of  the  church  with  the  Frank  empire  gave  the  popes  greater 
Menro  and  means,  and  Rome  became  once  more  a  capital. 

It  b  probable  that  the  oonqtiest  of  ODttstantiuopk  by  the 
Latins  in  1S04  supplied  to  the  Italhmt  tone  of  that  teehni- 
cat  skill  which  the  wild  conflicts  of  their  own  parlies  at 
home  had  contributed  to  obliterate.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  short  time  by  the  rise  of  the  scho>d  of  Sicria, 
which  has  scarcely  received  the  notice  duo  to  its  early 
merit,  ow  ing  to  ilie  fact  that  the  history  of  art  hos  been 
wiitccn  principally  by  favourers  of  Florence. 

The  magnificence  of  the  latter  city  replaced  that  of  the 
farmer  when  the  Ghibelline  interest  was  crushed  by  the 
lUl  of  the  )iousi3  of  Hohenstaufen. 

In  San  Domcnico  of  Siena  is  a  picturo,  by  Guide  of  that 
dty.  with  the  date  of  12-2 1.  The  fui-o  of  the  Virgin  shows 
tracoa  of  the  type  which  afterwards  characterised  the  Sienese 
tehooL  Nearly  eootemponuty  with  this  punting  were  the 
worka  of  Giunta  of  Pisa,  and  ptobaUTtiiaoe  hi  the  Bhpt  istery 
of  Parma.  Cimahua  was  honi  at  numkM  (aceording  to 
VuaO)  iu  IMO;  his  graat  piatara  tttflmla  ]liiHiN«n&  is 


conceived  with  grandeur,  and  shows  marks  of  tlie  glruggle 
then  about  to  be  tnade  m  painiin;:^.  Tlic  fie^ciies  at  Asiisi 
are  particularly  important  for  this  period  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  next  great  iiauic  whii  h  reijunes  notice  is  that  of 
Giotto  di  Botidune,  born  near  Florcnco  iu  1276  (d.  1336). 
lie  is  mentioned  by  Dante  iPurgat.,  xi.  94)  as  supplanting 
Cimabue  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  IVhat 
Giotto  really  did  in  art  has  often  been  mistaken.  Tnstead 
of  adhering  religiously  to  the  old  type  in  sacred  i>ubjer  is,  he 
directed  attention  more  to  real  life,  and  gave  to  the  Floren- 
tine School  the  practical  tendency  which  suited  the  active 
and  commercial  spirit  of  that  yrcat  republic,  and  which 
remained  for  a  long  time  characteristic  of  the  roaHters  who 
followed  him.  It  is  probable  too  tiiat  he  replaced  the  thick 
and  dark-toned  vehicle  us«d  by  tho  Greeks  by  some  raoro 
colourless  juediiini  reseinblinji  that  of  the  early  Italians; 
perhaps  the  yolk  of  egg  and  juice  of  young  fig-shoots,  which 
id  mentioned  by  Vasari  and  by  Cenninu  C^nniui,  but  bjr 
the  former  ascribed  to  the  Byzantines.  The  only  pictUItt 
remaining  which  bears  Giotto's  name  on  it  is  that  in  Santik 
Croce.  The  cast  of  his  facet  i»  singular :  the  e{yea  an 
long,  narrow,  and  placed  near  together;  Um  ncaaof  a  pecu- 
liar form,  and  the  ebin  projecting  and  angnlar.  The  most 
important  works  for  the  history  of  the  Florentine  school 
immodiatelv  after  the  timo  of  Giotto  are— The  life  uf  tho 
Virgin,  in  the  Baroncolli  chanel  in  Santa  Croce.  and  a  portion 
of  the  paintings  in  the  Spanisu chapel  of  Suiiia  ManalS'ovella, 
by  Taddeo  di  Gaddo  (b.  about  13yU>,  the  godsoc  and 
pupil  of  Giotto  ;  some  frescoes  also  of  the  life  of  tho  Virgin, 
by  Atigelu  Gaddi,  son  otMhe  former  artist,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Prato  ;  and  the  works  of  Andrea  di  Cione  (orOrgagna,  d. 
li^'j),  at  once  a  paiuter,  st^utptor,  and  arcbitecl.  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  and  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  At  Siena, 
Duccio  di  Buoninscgna  contracted,  in  1308^  to  paint  the 
remarkable  picture  still  haugaiK  up  in  the  catfaedial  of  that 
city.  It  oonsists  of  a  number  of  small  cumpartmaBla  npM»< 
sentingtbe  lift  of  Christ,  and  gives  a  l^igh  ioeaef  the  artHfii 
powers  of  imagination  and  composition.  Simone  di  Mar- 
tino,  whom  Vasari  calls  Simone  Memmi,  and  ranks  among 
the  pupils  of  Giotto,  is  by  Petrarch  spoken  of  as  the  rival  of 
tiiat  muster's  fame,  and  no  such  connection  as  that  of  mas- 
1  7  .i  n;  v-bular  is  alluded  to  by  Ghiberti.  Lippo  di  Memmi 
wiirked  m  concert  with  Siiuoiie,  and  a  jouU  picture  with 
their  names  ami  the  date  of  13J'2  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Florence.  The  works  of  Ambrogio  di  Lorenzo, 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  others,  in  the  palace  and  academy  of 
Siena,  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  that  school  at 
dm  end  of  tba  fourteenth  century.  Its  characlertistice 
were  an  adherenoe  to  old  types  and  forma,  more  rigid  than 
was  practised  by  their  Florentine  contempoianaa;  a  darhar 
colouring  in  the  flesh  and  a  fbcm  of  Iboe  boat  ehanaterised 
by  bt:i:ig  contrary  in  every  particular  to  that  adopted  In  the 
old  Cologne  school — the  nose  is  straight  and  disproportion- 
ately long,  the  forehead  low,  the  eyes  half  closed  and  length- 
ened out,  and  tlie  whole  face  oval. 

At  the  bcj^inning  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  fresh  irapul.se 
was  given  to  Florentine  art,  through  the  advances  made  in 
sculpture  by  Lorenzo  CJhibofli  (b.  1378,  d.  1435),  Donatello 
(b.  13H  i,  d.  M6(l),  and  Luca  della  Robbia  (b.  1Mb,  accord- 
ing to  Vasan).  Tho  groundwork  was  tlnis  secured  for 
profiting  by  the  genius  of  the  two  great  men,  Fra  Anpelico 
da  Ficsole  (b.  13ti9,  d.  14o5)  and  Masaccio  Cb.  1401,  d.  i\A3i, 
v~  ho  supplied  respectively  the  finest  feeling  for  the  gentlo 
and  devotional  affections,  and  a  power  of  drawing  ana  com- 

Sosilion.  joined  with  the  requisite  »dief  by  light  and  shad*, 
be  best  works  of  the  tocmer  ane  to  be  seen  in  the  Aaademta 
and  the  Gallery  at  florenoe.  and  m  hb  omt  convent  of  St 
Mark  in  that  city.  A  picturo  of  great  excellence  from  St. 
Domenico  at  Fiesole  is  in  tlie  Louvre.  Masaccio's  frescoes, 
jointly  with  those  of  his  master  Masolino  and  of  Fiiippmo 
Lippi,  decorate  the  Braueacci  chapel  in  the  Carmelite  churcli 
at  Florinice. 

The  school  of  Florenoe  now  produced  masters  of  first-rate 
excellence,  of  whom  the  following  were  ilic  principal^-* 
Filippo  Lipjii  (b.  1412,  d.  1469),  painted,  bc&ides  many 
smaller  pictures,  the  frescoes  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Prato.  Alessandro  Filipcpi,  commonly  called  Sandm 
Botticelli  (b.  1437,  d.  1515),  executed  some  works  in  tbo 
Sistine  Chapel.  The  foatures  of  his  fomales  arc  in  general 
for  from  beautifhl,  tboa^  than  are  exceptions,  as  in  the 
picture  of  tho  Crownings  the  Vilgin  in  the  Florence  Gal- 
lery. Fdippino  Lippi  wa  the  son  of  FiUppo  Lippi  (b.  1 460, 
dt  lM4)t  Eia  powers  may  be  judged  of  l^hja  freseoea  in 
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boautilul  fio-eoon  in  lheCaji< 
Florence  ami  in  SanlaMWfl* 


Santa  Mm  ia  Kovclb,  ami  by  a  tnosl  exciuisitc  Virgin  in  a 
labemacle  in  the  open  street  at  Prato,  ■wliioh,  when  wo  saw 
it  (1834),  was  not  even  kept  lofkoil.  O>sinio  Roselli  also 
worked  in  the  Sistiiie  Cbapei,  but  his  happiest  pruduction 
is  a  fresco  in  tb«  churcb  of  St.  Am'btnpo  at  FUmnee, 
piintud  in  1496. 

Benoszo  Gozxoli  ms  a  scholar  of  Fra  Angdico,  and  in- 
iMritfld  his  expmtion  of  tiie  j^ntl«r  fMltnn  snd  bis  light 
dear  cftroattem.  He  vas  moreover  tbe  iiist  painter  wiio 
(]t'ie;ht(>d  much  in  landscape  and  iti  aeeooitaiiiinentSi  a 
(tiiultty  most  rcmarkablu  in  bisworln  in  tbe  Ounpo  Suite 
(painted  1  KjO-sj). 

Doroenicij  Corradi,  ilie  master  of  Michael  Angelo,  sur- 
nanu'  l  Ghirlandaio  (b.  Mil.  <i.  11')  '),  cxi  outed  some  most 

lella  Sas^etti  in  Santa Trinila  at 
Mufia  Novella.  Hema  empkqred  too 

in  <h'-.  SistiiU!  ('hapel. 

il  l  ihri.1--  luaster*  who  carried  the  study  of  the  naked 
form  (hitherto  but  imiwrfect)  to  the  highest  point,  towards 
the  end  ef  the  ilfteenth  century,  were  Andrea  del  Castagno 
<d.  1480)i  hnovn  for  the  tragical  story  of  the  assossination  of 
Demanieo  Venetiano  aflor  obtaining  from  him  Van  Eyck's 
Moret;  Ant.  del  Poll^uolo  (b.  1426,  d.  1498);  and  Veroo- 
rhio  (b.  1432.  d.  1488) :  both  the  latter  wen  better  aenlpiors 
than  painters. 

All  the  progress  of  what  may  bo  called  tbe  executive 

art  of  painting,  amid  the  hustle  of  a  prosperous  city  like 
lorencH,  implies  some  »inTirue  of  the  hiylicr  and  purer 
feelini,',  Auch  as  had  <-haracteiiseil  the  srhoi  l  of  Siena  and 
had  attained  ]nTfi-(  tion  m  the  works  of  Fia  Angclico. 

The  seeds  of  thai  dowitional  simplicity  which  were  after- 
wards destined  to  unite  with  the  p^realest  technical  excel- 
Icnce  in  the  works  of  Uaphacl,  %eon\  to  have  sprung  up  m 
Umbria.  la  this  district  tbe  enthusiastic  tone  of  the  order 
of  St.  Fhineis  and  tbe  prolonged  intluence  of  some  of  the 
Btenctse  masters  tHrabahlr  paved  tbe  way  for  the  ieding 
which  pervades  tM  voviu  cf  Pietfo  Vanueci  ddla  Pleve, 
or  Pietro  PctuginOiaa  bo  ii  oratoioolr  eoUad  (b.  1446,  d. 
1524).  Of  his  edacation  little  is  known:  in  bis  SSlh  year 
he  visiteil  Flmenoe,  then  Rome,  and  Bnally  opened  a  school 
at  Penii^ia  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
earlier  works  are  those  which  possess  nio>t  of  his  charac- 
teristic merits — such  as  that  m  ilie  Palazzo  Albani.  painted 
1  I'^O.  The  Dead  Christ  huwevei,  pa.iiti  1  for  the  nuns  of 
Santa  Chiam.  in  1495,  and  now  in  tiic  Pitti  Palace,  is  most 
hcautirtil.  The  fr,  ^rees  in  tho  OoUcgio  dd  Oainbw  at 
l^eruu;ia  were  executed  in  1500. 

At  Bologna,  Francesco  Raibolini  or  Francia  (d.  1533) 
painted  very  much  on  tbo  principles  of  Perugino,  and 
rivalled  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  tbo  Umbrian  school. 
In  his  later  years  be  became  a  correspondent  of  Raphael 
and  was  iuHtieneed  in  his  style  by  that  master.  Giaeomo 
Fnneia  imitated  bis  Ibther;  but  tbo  most  eminent  pnpil 
of  Francesco  was  T,jorento  Costa  of  Ferrara.  At  Padua, 
Fr;i:if  i.'5rg  Sijufin  ione  (b.  1394,  d.  1474)  and  his  scholar 
Amlrea  .Ma;)tugna  (b.  1431,  d.  I50G)  furmcd  a  jxiculiar  style 
on  the  study  of  the  aiitiriue.  There  is  almost  more  of  thy 
bas-relief  in  their  drajicry  and  ci)inpositiu;i  than  is  ouin- 
pntiblc  with  painting,  and  a  fantastic  apphcation  of  an- 
tient  sculpture  and  archifcr!iire  characterises  tlie  acces- 
sories of  their  inetures.  Maiitegna's  principal  works 
ai  e  his  frescoes  at  Mantua,  his  cartuuns  of  the  Triuidph 
of  Liosar  (now  at  Hampton  Court),  an  altar-piece  in 
the  l^urre.  and  amthcr  in  St.  Zcno  at  Verona.  An  off- 
shoot of  the  Padvian  school  took  root  at  Ferrara,  and  to  it 
belonged  CJosimo  Tura,  Lonnso  (Josta,  and  Kroole  Grandi 
At  Naples  a  sebool  had  also  arisen,  bnt  its  wivks  are 
little  known.  Venice  eave  early  promise  of  her  future 
grcafnes«,  and  the  tendency  to  brilliant  colour  was  very 
«iK"m  vis'Silc  in  hrr  artists.  One  fan-.ily  of  Murano,  towards 
the  ei.d  of  liie  lil'lrenth  centnry.  prudiiceil  Atitonio,  BarlO- 
lomeo.  and  Luil';  Vuarini.  To  C'ailo  Ciiselli  and  Anto- 
nello  da  Messina  (who  is  said  to  liuve  imported  mlo  Italy 
th  •  pracii  e.  if  not  the  secret,  of  oil-painting)  must  bo  .idded 
the  thief  of  the  old  Venetian  school,  Gioranni  Kellini  (b. 
M'2r>.  d.  1SI6).  His  e.xnuisitc  pictures  may  take  their  place 
In  llio  side  of  those  of  Porugino  :  they  are  characterised  by 
iu.i]ilo  camposition,  pure  fcelinR.  fine  full  firms,  and  a 
brilliancy  of  colour  worthy  of  the  master  of  Titian.  His 
elder  bmtber.  Gentile  Bellini,  who  visited  Clonstantinople 
(K  1411,  d.  1501),  and  several  other  masters  of  tbe  schoid, 
deserve  mentioa.  partiealarly  Mareo  Basaiti,  Vittore  Cur- 
pBcekh  and  Cima  nt  Coneglionok 


Wc  havo'now  brought  up  our  account  of  ttatiaii  painting 
to  the  end  of  the  flfieenth  century,  when,  from  the  schools 
of  Ghirlandaio,  of  Verocchio,  of  Perugino.  and  of  Bellini, 
were  bursting  forth  M.  Angelo,  Leonardoda  Vinci,  Raphael, 
Giurgione,  and  Titian.  As  ihe  lives  of  these  painters  have 
a  place  under  their  respective  names,  wo  shall  briefly 
touch  here  on  their  position  with  reference  to  tho  general 
history  of  art  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  bom  in  I4&i,  and 
died  UiB  year  before  Raphael,  1319.  In  the  eagerness  with 
whieh  he  oqdored  the  mi^omieal  and  scientiAe  gnmndo 
work  of  his  art,  be  antieipated  K„  Angelo,  as  he  rivalled 
him  in  the  varied  application  of  his  genius.  It  is  in 
Lconanlo  that  wo  Urst  recos^nisa  a  thorough  ibcling  for  tbe 
rotinJuess  of  objects,  and  a  (greater  brsaiuli  and  aimplici^ 

in  the  masses  of  li^lit  and  shade. 

If  it  he  true  that  I'lelro  Perugino  studied  in  the  school  of 
Verocehio,  lx?onar<Io  may  have  gained  from  him  the  pensive 
and  genile  cur.repiion  of  sacred  subjects  which  he  Combined 
with  so  exquisite  a  sense  for  Iwauty  of  form.     lt>  con- 
junction with  Leonardo  must  bo  mentioned  his  fe1h>w- 
pupil  Lorenzo  da  Credi  (d.  1530),  who  imitated  his  style, 
and  painted  with  great  tenderness  and  purity  of  feeling. 
Bernardino  Luini  (painted  in  1530)  has  left  at  Milan  and 
elaewhore  many  works  which  have  been  aseribed  to  bis 
master.  He  was  in  erery  respect  the  moat  suMeasfnl  imi> 
tator  of  Leonardo.   M.  Angelo  Buonarotti  (b.  1474,  d.  1 563) 
was  at  once  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  poet,  and  musician. 
Educated  m  tlie  bchuol  of  Ghirlandaio,  he  attained,  by 
twelve  years'  ftudy,  a  thoron^h  knowledge  of  the  human 
form,    ilis  first  work  as  a  painter  whirli  attracted  notice 
was  the  cartoon  of  the  War  of  I'lsa,  exi  ruted  in  rivalry  with 
Leonardo.   In  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chiqx  1  i^implc 
grandeur  characlerises  the  prophets  and  sibyls:  less  nusivre 
beauty  is  visible  in  some  of  tbe  oomparlmciiS  of  the  c«il> 
ing,  and  the  whole  is  such  a  work  as  could  otily  have  lieen 
produced  by  tho  union  of  a  painter  and  architect  Tbe 
Last  Judgment  displays  tho  greatest  power,  but  roust  he 
admitted  to  want  a  true  Christian  ehaiacter.  The  God  of 
M.  Angelo  is  a  God  of  wrath,  and  the  stem  feeling  of  the 
Old  Teslaiiient  pervades  his  works,    lie  exeiutcd  very  few 
cabinet  pictures ;  perhapsn  one  that  can  lie  aut hcnticated,  ex- 
cept the  Holy  Fam  ily  '  a  tempera,'  in  tho  Tribune  at  Fh)i  >;nce. 
His  pupil  Marcello  Vonuiti  (b.  1515.  d.  l')7(V»  ]ani!ed 
from  f!rauii'):s  of  his  master,  and  the  designs  of  M.  .-Vi.L'elu 
supplied  tlie  ^-roundwork  for  some  of  the  pictures  of  Sc-baa- 
tian  del  Piombo;  probably,  among  otlieis,  for  the  Raiding 
of  Laxarus,  now  jn  the  National  Gallery,  London.  His  rao»,t 
independent  pupil  was  Daniele  Ricciarelli,  or  Daniclc  da  Vol 
terra  (b.  1509,  a.  1560),  wbdse  best  work  is  Ibo  Descent 
from  tbo  CroH  in  Santa  THntti  dei  Hontt. 

ContomMniry  with  these  masten  mnat  ho  mentioned 
Baceio  de1»  Pbrta  (b.  1469,  d.  1517X  eommonly  called  Fia 
Bartolomeo,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  the  friend  of  Savona- 
rola. Educated  in  the  school  of  Cosimo  RoseUi,  he  appears 
to  have  profite  1  by  the  works  of  Leonardo.  His  pictures 
aro  rare  tiut  of  Italy  •.  the>  sliow  fine  devotional  feeling-,  rich 
mellow  cohmring,  and  dlunity  of  form.  The  best  arc  to  ho 
seen  in  tho  church  of  San  Romano  at  Lucca  uiid  in  the 
i  Pitti  palace. 

Andrea  Vanucchi,  commonly  called  Andrea  del  Sarlo 
(b.  I4H8,  d.  1530),  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Pier  di  Ocoimo. 
Among  his  earliest  works  are  the  fresooea  in  the  court  of 
tbo  Scaizo,  and  among  his  best,  those  in  that  of  thoAnnaa- 
ziata,  both  at  Florence.  His  easel  pietoNa  are  not  VDOom- 
mon ;  a  very  good  and  lale  one  is  the  BaeriSoo  of  Isaacs  at 
Dresden.  Bta&rraahavegrcat  breadth  and  sunplicity.  In 
15 18  Andrea  visited  FVaiKe;  but  destroyed  hisowntharaeter 
by  returning  to  Italy  in  the  following  year  and  misapplyint; 
money  belonging  to  Francis  I.  M.  Antonio  Franciabigio  and 
.lacopo  Canu  ci  (called  Potiioniio)  imitated  Andrea  del  Snrto. 

Raphael  Saiuio  of  Utbino  vma  the  i^on  nf  Giovanni 
Sanzio,  himself  a  painter.  He  was  born  in  14H3  and  died 
in  1520.  No  master  ever  rivalled  the  tenderness  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  female  forms  or  surpassed  the  power  shown  in  bis 
larger  wurk^  TIjc  difference  between  his  best  nicturesand 
those  of  other  painters  is  oneof  kind  rather  than  oid^ree,«Ml 
the  quantity  which  ho  produced  in  a  short  lilb  is  as  remark- 
able as  the  fact  that  scarcely  one  of  bit  WOrks  can  be  called, 
ordinary  in  oxpressioa  or  careless  in  execution.  In  his 
Madonnas  be  enhaneed  Ibo  simple  beauty  and  pure  feeling 
of  the  Umbrian  school.  In  his  frescoes  bo  rivalled  the 
grandeur  of  Buonarotti,  and  in  his  portraits  he  surpassed 
tlw  tnith  and  individitali^  of  Titian  or  Vandykft, 
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The  pupils  of  Raphiel  were  niiiMroiu,  and  tbe  dis- 
pertion  waioli  ftllowed  the  ttek  of  Rome  by  tbe  Irape- 
mli>ta»  In  1  aS7,  apmd  their  works  and  inllaenee  &r  and  vide 
throughout  Italy.  Cialio  Pippi.  or  Giulio  Romano  (b.  149 1, 

d.  1 54G),  was  tbe  most  i*elebra(ed  of  RnphaeVs  scholars.  Ho 
had  painted  a  portion  of  the  frescoes  in  tho  Vatican  from  his 
master's  dcsii^ns.  After  his  dcatli  lie  t  xccnted  s<inie  very 
remarkable  ones  of  his  own,  at  Mantua,  iiardculurly  tl)a«c 
rcprcsentui:^  iho  Kali  of  the  Giants.  His  altar  pioco  in 
S.  Sicfnno  at  CJcuou  is  a  very  fine  work.  His  Curnis  are 
antique,  but  he  wanltd  the  pvire  prare  of  Rapliucl,  and  iti 
his  oil  picture.s  the  tone  of  his  shadows  in  tho  flesh  is  more 
violet.    Fraiicosni  Frlnntieeie  (b.  I490,  d.  1570),  vrho 

Einled  much  m  France,  was  a  pupil  of  Giulio.  Giovanni 
Udtne^d.  Iu64>  was  Raphael's  principal  assistant  in  the 
execution  of  Iba  froita*  &iw«ia,  and  other  oUeeta  in  the 
arabcsqoes  of  the  hogfib.  Pierine  Buonaeeoral^  or  Fitiine 
deiVagafb.  ISOl,  d.  I S47).  painted  at  G«noa;  aiHl  Gkn 
Fmtieeaeo  Pcnni,  sumamed  II  Fattore  (b.  14S8,  d.  1528), 
rarried  tho  principles  df  Raplmel's  scIidoI  to  Naples. 
Tiinoteo  della  Vite,  of  Urhino  (b.  1470,  d.  Ij24),  and  Bar- 
tolomeo  Ramenghi,  or  II  Bagnacavallo,  came  from  tlie  school 
of  F.  Francia  to  that  of  Raphael,  and  the  latter  returned  to 
Bol  giia.  Ronvenuto  Tisio,  surnanu-d  GiiroMo  (b.  1481, 
d.  135110,  catne  from  Ferrara,  and  carriwl  back  thither  what 
he  had  acquired  at  Rome.  His  pictures  are  not  uncommon, 
and  oAen  extremely  beaotifoi  in  their  composition  and  the 
expression  of  their  hcada.  Doaao  Dossi  ^b.  M74,  d.  1558) 
and  his  brother  were  contemporaries  of  Garofalo  in  the 
achool  of  Fcrrara.  Finally,  among  the  pupUa  of  Raphael 
moat  he  reokoned  tbe  Netlwdander  Miobael  Cni%  of  whom 
we  thall  UMuk  hereafter.  In  the  mean  lime  m  second 
Sieoeae  sehool  had  arisen.  Jaropo  Pacchiarotto  was  a 
supcessfbl  imitator  of  Pietro  Pcrugiuo.  Giantonio  Razzi, 
(•(jiiimonly  called  II  Rudoin:!  lb.  1  Isi).  tl.  1  j.V4 ),  seems  to 
have  been  iiitluencetl  by  Ix'onafdo  :  lii-S  forms  are  feminine 
niid  (,'ra refill,  with  considerable  power  of  expression.  Hi.'; 
best  works  are  tobefieen  in  K.  l>iniienico  of  Sieiu,  and  at 
tho  convent  of  M.  Ulniio  M;i<:i:i<ire,  Domenico  Decca- 
fumi,  sumamed  Mecchcnno  (b.  Ij4y),  worked  with  Kazzi. 
His  forms  are  good  and  his  colouring  pleasing.  The  inlaid 

Kvement  of  tho  cathedral  of  Siena  is  principally  from  his 
■igna.   Boldassare  Perazsi  (b.  1481',  d.  Ift36)  to  better 
known  aa  an  ardutect  than  a  painter. 

To  turn  to  the  north  of  lulv,  Antonio  Allegii  or,  ftom 
hit  birtliiilaeB,  *  Ogrettio*  (b.  1494.  d.  1A34),  prahoUy  wu 
inatrueledin  the  •ehooTof  naniegna.  but  after  the  dmth  of 
Andrea.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  art  iiecms  so  premature 
OS  the  stylo  of  Coreggio,  His  e.xpression.  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  often  borders  on  affectation.  H  i-.  early  im  iuri' at  Dresden 
.shows  the  same  colounng  whioh  he  afterwards  cairied  to 
MU'li  \)ert'ection.  No  other  artist  ever  phiyed  with  li^jht 
nnd  shadow  a*  lie  was  wont  to  do.  His  l.alf  tout's  and  hi* 
rellectcd  lights  produce  ih.e  f  H'ect  of  illusion  He  knew  hm 
power,  and  delighted  in  displaying  il  in  the  conquest  of  dilti- 
culties  from  which  other  masters  shrank.  The  finest  worka 
nf  Coreggio  are,  the  Notte  and  otlwr  pictures  at  Drerlen  ; 
his  (il,  Jerome  at  Paima;  the  frescoes  m  the  eathednil  of 
that  city,  and  in  tbe  convent  of  St.  Paul.  TboM  purchased 
ikom  tbe  Marouis  of  Londonderry  for  the  Natiomtl  Gallery, 
capeeUljr  tbe  Ke^  Mmo,  aie  excellent  maebneiu  of  tbe 
master.  The  tendency  to  alftetallon  visihle  in  Coreggio 
■was  a  dangerous  legacy  to  the  school  of  I'arma.  and  it«  <  ■.  il 
ri)niec|iiences  are  especially  visible  in  the  works  of  I'  ran- 
resco  Mazzuoli.  or  II  I'armiLjianino  (b.  1503,  d.  1.T40),  to 
w  hom  however  it  u  iioiiosaiblu  to  deny  great  power  and 
great  feeling  for  beauty. 

The  Roman  Sdtool  had  cultivated  beauty  of  form  and 
composition,  Cor^gio  perfected  chiaroscuro,  and  it  was  in 
Vcnico  that  colouring  attained  its  highest  pitch.  We  have 
remarked  the  tendency  to  brilliant  loral  tints  in  the  latter 
school  at  a  Tory  early  period.  Giorj^io  Barbarelli  da  Castel- 
f^aneOk  or  Giorgiono  (b.  1477,  d.  ISll)  steeped  in  a  rich 
l^w  of  mellow  lisht  tboae  (UU  focmsof  Venetian  baanty 
which  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  elumsineaa  of  the 
Flemings  and  tho  more  slender  outlines  of  tbe  other 
Italian  schools.  Tbe  most  eminent  of  Giorgione's  scholars 
-was  Sebastian  del  Pioinbo  (b.  1485,  d.  1547).  His  por- 
traits are  very  grand,  aiul  his  historical  picture*,  like  our 
Haisitij;  of  llizarus,  combine  tho  design  of  M.  An^jelo 
■wiih  Voiiuiiun  colour.  Tho  stylo  of  Giorgioiio  had  consi- 
derable influence  on  .lacopo  Palma  Vecchio  and  on  hit 
Ibliow-papil  liziano  Yecellio  (b.  1477,  d.  Id76), 


We  possen  in  England  good  specimens  of  Titian*! 
works,  especially  in  the  National,  tho  Bridgewater.  wd 
Fitzwdliara  Galleriea  (at  Cambridge).  The  bnUianqr  ef 
hia  high  lights  and  tbe  ruddy  transparency  of  tbe  skhi  in 
his  flesh  aramost  marvellous ;  his  large  compositions,  uhicb, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  be  executed  in  oil  instead 
oi  fresco,  must  be  iicen  at  Venice.  It  is  impossildo  to 
conreivo  more  deiii'iuus  landscapes  than  those  of  his  back- 
promids.  or  more  reality  than  aniraatea  his  portraits. 
Uunifazio  (b  141M,  d.  1553),  Andrea  Sebiavone  (b.  1522,  d. 
1  js^),  and  Alessandro  Bonviciiio,  called  11  MorettoofBreacia 
<b.  1564),  were  distinguished  imitatorsof  Titian.  Gio.  Batista 
Morone,  an  admirable  portrait-painter  (b.  152!^,  d.  15;8)» 
was  a  pupil  of  Mnrotto.  Pordenone  (b.  1484,  d.  1539)  and 
Paris  Botdonc  (b.  ljuo,  d.  1570)  are  remarkable  for  the 
aoftnaas  and  liokDaes  of  their  oolourinj;  and  the  expression 
of  their  heads,  eapeoially  in  portraits.  Tbe  most  prodne* 
tive  ^dotcr  of  tbe  whole  Venetian  aobool,  wbidi  main  tained 
ita  original  diaraeter  and  Ibree  for  a  considerable  period, 
was  Jacopo  Robusti,  called,  from  his  fatlier's  trade,  II  'I'lnto- 
ratto  (h.  1512,  d.  1594).  He  painted  much  by  lanip-iight, 
and  thus  acquired  a  blaekne^s  in  lus  shadows  whicdi  is 
sometimes  unpleosing,  but  his  own  facility  of  execuiiori 
was  the  real  bane  of  his  rejiuialion.  Some  of  liis  works, 
such  as  the  (Jrucifixion,  in  the  school  of  St.  Roche  at 
Venice,  are  as  large  aa  loenei  iQ  e  tbeatK^  and  hispietuns 
are  most  unequal. 

At  Verona,  Paolo  Oa1iatf,or  Fulto  Veronese  (b.  1528, 
d.  1588),  applied  in  a  peculiar  way  tho  principles  of  the 
Venetian  masters.  The  brilliancy  of  his  banqueto  and 
festal  aeenea  is  perfectly  aatonnding,  and  ftitt  eOiMt  la  ehwB 
to  the  (bree  of  hia  hieaf  tints  and  riebnem  of  bis  itun  by 
the  cool  transparent  atmosphere  of  tbe  backgrounds.  The 
best  specimens  of  his  works  are,  the  larire  picture  in  the 
Louvre,  f'hrlsl  at  1-cvi's  table  in  the  Do>:i^'.s  palace,  anil 
Mary  Magdalen  at  Chri.sl's  feet  in  tlie  Dutazio  palace  at 
Crenoa.  His  son  aii'l  sciiolar  Carlo  Csilian  wan  far  inferior 
I  to  lus  father.  The  f.imily  of  Da  I'onte,  frutn  Bussano,  pro- 
i  (hiccd  three  painters.  .lacijpo.  the  latl)er(b.  15Ui,d.  !i'.»2), 
aAer  studjing  at  Venice,  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
painted  innumerable  representations  of  country  and  house- 
hold life, or  sacred  scenes  disguised  as  such,  in  a  strong  and 
rich  colouring.  His  two  sons,  FVancsiooaiidLaandro,  bote 
left  some  good  pictures  at  Vcnico. 

We  hove  now  arrived  at  tho  period  when  art  appeared 
destined  to  dedioe.  Venice  was  in  some  degree  an  excep- 
tion ;  but  at  Florence,  exagneitted  aoatomieal  display,  the 
attitudes  of  academic  models,  and  hard  opaque  colour  are 
the  charactoristics  of  many  of  those  masters  who  thougliC 
they  were  following  M.  .\ngeIo.  Su(di  for  ihe  most  i>art, 
at  least  in  their  hintoncal  pictures,  were  Oiorgio  Vat-nri,  tho 
liisiortan  of  painting  <b.  151*,^,  d.  1674),  Angiolo  BmnTiino 
(b.  IjOl.d.  1570),  and  Alessandro  Allori,  his  scholar,  also 
called  Hronzino  (b.  1535,  d.  1607).  While  Giuseppe Ce^arl, 
sumamed  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino  (b.  1560,  d.  1640).  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  at  Rome,  Prospero  Fontana  (b.  1518> 
.  and  bis  daughter  Lavinia,  with  several  other  masters,  were 
distinguished  at  Bologna ;  but  the  real  aniritof  art  bad  tied. 
Empty  conventional  forms  and  facility  of  execution  were  all 
tlmt  remained  in  tbe  place  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  tbe 
older  maaten^  who  were  oikea  deiplaad  as  dry,  baish,  and 
formal. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  re  action 
from  tht!  Reformation  which  pervaded  the  lloman  Churdi 
boLian  to  be  felt  in  the  arts  also.  The  Jesuits  were  fast  re- 
covering tbe  ground  lost  in  what  may  be  called  tbe  heathen 
<Iays  of  the  papacy. 

Palcstrina  spiritualised  the  music  of  the  church,  and  tUe 
Carraccis  to  a  ccrlam  extent  revived  the  sister  art  of  pMtt» 
inj.  The  founder  of  their  school  was  the  uncle  Luaovieo 
(b^  1535,  d.  1619),  a  pupil  of  Prospero  F'onlana  ami  Tint*, 
retto.  His  nephew  Aunibale  (b.  15i<o,  d.  IGO'J)  and  .Agoatiao 
(b.  155S,  d.  1601)  zealously  seconded  lus  elTons.  mid  iliey 
opened  an  academy  at  Bologna.  The  study  of  the  antique 
and  of  nature  wai  united  to  the  endeavour  to  a{)propriate 
tho  cbaracteristie  exeellenee  of  each  moat  distinguished 
master— a  principle  fhmi  which  they  derived  thbname  of 
the  Eclectic  schotil,  «nJ  which  of  itself  can  lead  to  liiflc.  It 
appears  indeed  incompaliblc  with  the  unity  and  individual 
feflmg  necessary  for  a  work  of  art.  They  succeeded  how- 
ever in  elevating  ihe  charatlor  of  painliug  far  above  that 
which  it  bore  in  tho  bands  of  their  immediafi  j n  il>  l  ors, 
and  joined  eatneatness  and  dcTOtional  fedinn;  to  great 
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technical  oxcellenoe.  Ludovico  bas  the  merit  of  beini;  (bo 
teacher;  A ^o«tino  painted  leas  than  the  other  two,  and  An- 
ailml*  M  witboul  doabt  Uw  numt  distinguigbed.  His  fics- 
coet  in  the  Pklano  Farnaae  at  Rome,  and  bis  pirturua  in 
the  gallery  at  Bologna,  espodally  the  former,  give  the  b«st 
idea  of  his  real  worth.  From  this  school  of  the  Carracci 
issuurl  a  series  of  great  masters, of  whom  the  following  were 
the  nu'st  eminent.  Batnenico  Zampieri,  or  Domenichino 
(b.  K'lSl,  <1.  Ifill),  in  whose  works  a  thorough  feeling  fi-r 
bi'aiity  Jiiul  groat  streustti  of  cmircption  and  oxecutiim  arc 
visihle.  His  nidst  cck-bratud  oil  pioture  is  the  Comtnuniuii 
of  8t.  Jerome,  in  the  Vatican,  in  which  however  the  com- 
position ia  partially  imitated  fioin  Agostino  Carracci ;  his 
heat  frescoes  are  that  in  the  cathedral  at  Fano,  in  St.  Luigt 
•t  Rome,  and  those  at  Grotta-ferrata.  Like  Annibole  Car- 
yaoei.  ha  «aa  an  adminbla  laodacape-painier.  Francesco 
Albani  (b.  d.  166t>  paintad  Cupids  and  groups  of  a 
mythological  efaaraeler,  which  seldom  rise  above  prettiness. 
His  best  scholars  were  Gio.  BatisU  Mola  (b.  1620),  Carlo 
Cignani  (b.  1628,  el.  1710),  and  Andrea  Sacchi  (b.  \yji,  d. 
1668).  A  Very  Ihio  picture  by  the  last  master  is  in  the 
Vatican.  Carlo  Maraitn  (h.  IG25,  d.  1713)  wa^  hii  scholar. 
Guide  Rcni  (b.  157-i,  d.  ib4-2)  stands  amon:;  tlio  Uritt  of  the 
Bologneso  school.  His  conception  of  beauty,  formed  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  antique,  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  it  possessed  more  individual  life,  and  was  free  from  the 
•owewhat  insipid  satnaneta  of  a  mere  abstraction.  In  his 
early  works  ba  paintad  wMt  great  htrcngih.  The  Massacre 
of  tlM  Innooentit  th«  laraa  Pieli.  and  tba  Crucifixion,  in 
On  Gallarjr  at  Bologna,  baloag  to  tbit  pesiod.  The  Aurora, 
in  tba  PWam  Roap^glioai,  ja  of  tail  iBiddl*  titfh,  when  he 
paintad  with  a  warmer  ooIouTing  than  in  his  later  works,  in 
which  the  tone  i.s  often  leaden,  and  the  furrus,  iliougli 
beautiful,  are  vague  and  spiritless.  Gio.  Francesco  Barbieri, 
Miriuimcd  Guerrino  da  Cento  <b.  ISUd, '1  IG66))  showed 
}>urliaps  greater  power  of  expressing  passiiin  than  Guido, 
and  was  less  attracted  by  an  ideal  \\  |  ■  In  bi.s  early  works 
there  is  a  forcoand  fullness  of  shadow,  which  was  eKchaogcd 
afterwards  for  alighter  and  milder  manner,  lim  St  Wdliara 
at  Bologna,  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vatican,  are  good  speci- 
mens of  fho  former;  the  Abraham  and  Uagar,  at  Milan,  of 
the  latter  style.  Guereinn  holds  aiort of  intennadiate  place 
between  the  Ideetia  lebool  and  tba  Naturalitta.  In  the 
band*  of  Lantoneo  (b.  IMI,  d.  1647)  painting  agun  dege- 
nerated into  a  mere  handienft,  with  gnat  eouiggeration. 
but  little  real  expression.    Gio.  Batista  Salvi  (b.  1605,  d. 

1685)  ,  called  from  his  birthplace  Saaso-forrato,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Doniemchino.  His  '  ui  >  have  no 
great  depth  or  force,  but  show  considerable  heaui>  without 
Sifectation. 

Anotiter  Eclectic  school,  that  of  the  Procaccini,  arose  at 
Milan,  which  produced,  among  other  masters,  Gio.  Batista 
Crespi  (b.  1637,  d.  1653)  and  his  aoD  Daniele.  At  Rome, 
Fedorigo  Baroccio  of  Urbino  (b.  1&S8|  d.  1612)  imitated  the 
8t\  1e  of  Coreggio.  His  best  followers  were  Ludovioo  Cardi 
da  CigoliCb.  1559,  d.  l$)3)i&ud  Cristofano  Allori,  a  son  of 
AlewtDdn>(bL  1«77,  d.  1621).  Tba  Judith  of  the  latter,  in 
tba  ntti,  ia  a  very  fine  pioMM.  Oario  Daiei  (b.  1616,  d. 

1686)  ibllowad  much  the  lame  ootuse  as  Sasso-fenmtu.  but 
not  always  with  as  little  aflcctatiun.  A  high  finish  and 
smooth  cold  colour  often  buUl  the  pluce  of  lii^'her  qualities. 
Pietro  BerettinidaCortoria(b.  liuti.d.  IGnOjlaid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  empty  nianiieri.sm  in  Italian  ait  whicli  pre- 
vailed through  the  latter  jiarl  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Opposed  to  the  Eclectic  s«Imo1s  v«re  (hose  masters  who 
aeem  to  have  imagined  that  a  tnia  imitation  of  nature  con- 
atated  in  appropnatiog  to  ever^  and  any  tubjeet  the  drat 
fbnna  which  eana  in  tbair  wa^,  instead  of  teleeting  wob  aa 
tiioniughlv  aultad  the  conception  of  tba  partionlar  aotna  to 
ba  treated,  and  imitating  those  aa  eloMiy  aa  poaaible— too 
closely  it  cannot  be.  The  vague  notion  of  the  ideal  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  indiscriminately  copying  vulgar  nature  on 
the  other,  are  opposite  and  equally  faial  errois.  The  U  ader 
of  the  *  Naturnlisis' wan  Mirh.  Aiii;elo  .Amcrigbi  da  Cura 
Taggio  (h.  ijlj'},  <1.  Ifiit".').  \*lio<e  force  ot  execution  wa.-i  very 
great,  and  who  often  ruae  to  real  pathos  in  las  ckpresaiiuu. 
Among  his  scholars  wore  two  FreiiLhinen,  Vulentin  and 
Vouet.  At  Naples,  where  the '  Naturalists  '  opposed  in  tiie 
most  violent  manner  all  encroachments  of  the  other  school, 
Giuseppe  Ribera,  or  Lo  Spagnoletto  (b.  159S,  d.  1656X  has 
left  in  9.  Martino  a  masterly  Deacsent  from  thaGnOM.  There 
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was  dark  and  powerful  in  bia  abadowa,  and  ahraok  ftom  tba 
representation  of  DO  aoona  bowpvcr  boRibla.  SalTatwRoia 
<b.  1615,  d.  1673)  waa  a  man  of  mostvariad  powao.  Hia 
landscapes  (often  wild  acaina  in  the  Apeninnoi)  and  bis 

battle-pieces  are  best  known  and  superior  to  his  historical 

Sictures.  Luca  Giordano,  sumamed  '  Fa  Presto'  (b.  I63'2, 
.  1 705),  may  l)e  considered  as  closing  the  sevenieenih  cen- 
tury. We  ought  to  mention  that  at  Venice  during  that 
period,  though  art  undoubtedly  di-chued,  still  much  iliat  is 
jioixl  may  he  found  in  iho  works  of  Jai  ojio  I'alnia  the  younger 
(b.  I5J4,  d.  I(i2p),  and  in  those  of  Alessandru  Varotan,  or  11 
Padovanino  (b.  1^70,  d.  1660j.  In  the  cigbte«intb  century 
Antonio  Canale  (b.  1697,  d.  1768)  and  his  nephew  Bernardo 
Bellotto  or  Canaletto  lb.  I7»4,  d.  1786)  executed  tboM 
well-known  views  wbidibaTo  navarbMnaxoaadedAwtntb 
and  out-door  eSboL 

Nortkmt  ScAoafo.— -Illuminated  MSB.  atift  remain  aa 
raonnments  of  German  art  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
The  marriage  of  Ot ho  II.  (97S-9S3>wiib  the  Greek  princess 
Theophaiua  probably  pavo  tl.   TIv  lu  r.  ,u  t;  ;.s  access  to  the 
technical  skill  of  the  By/anLuuri>.    luv^urds  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries  visible 
stKus  of  new  life  in  art  begin  to  show  themselves.    In  the 
'  Parcival '  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  who  lis  cd  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  painters  of  Culogrc  and  M^es- 
trichtare  especially  mentioned,  and  the  figures  of  the  .\pgs- 
tles,  one  of  which  bears  the  date  1'224,  in  the  eliurch  of  St. 
Ursula  in  the  former  city,  are  probably  the  oldest  German 
pictnraa  extant.  In  the  xeigii  of  Charka  IV.  (1346-78) 
attitli  aeam  to  bava  aziatad  in  Bohemia ;  but  towaidi  tba 
eloao  of  tlia  fourteenth  eentury  the  school  of  Cologne  was 
the  UMt  distinguished.   Meister  Wilhelm  is  spoken  of  by 
a  contemporary  chronicler,  in  1380,  as  the  best  master  of 
his  day.    Pictures  of  bis  aie  to  bo  seen  in  St,  Ca«tor  at 
Cublonz,  St.  Clara  in  Coloiinc,  and  in  the  Boisscri'e  collec- 
tion.   Tile  ^ri'iil  altar-piece,  formerly  in  the  c  haj  el  of  the 
town-hull,  now  in  tiie  ciUhedral  of  Cjlogne.  is  supposed  tu 
have  been  painted  by  Metfeter  S)c|diai),  and  bears  the  date 
U]v.    The  richness  of  the  colourim;  rivals  that  of  Giorgione, 
and  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  Virgin  are  moat  remark- 
able.   A  branch  of  the  Ciilognu  schoMl  appeaia  in  West* 
pbalia  in  tba  begtniuog  of  the  fifteenth  century.   No  ean- 
nection  baa  been  traced  between  the  German  and  old 
Flemish  maaters,  though  such  probably  existed.  Hubert 
and  John  van  Eyck  (b.  1366,  d.  1426,  and  b.  1400,  d.  1445) 
united  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  old  Christian  type  \<<  '\:h 
a  close  imitation  of  external  nature  and  a  homely  strcngiit 
ciiaracteristic  of  their  country.    Their  sisler  Mar<iaret  uIm* 
was  an  artist.    .John  van  Eyck  may  be -said  to  ha\e  '  re- 
published,'thouiih  he  )jrobably  did  not  invent  painting  m 
Oil.    The  great  work  of  the  two  brothers  was  the  altar-piece 
in  St.  Bavo  at  Ghent,  painted  for  Judocus  van  Vyt.   It  con- 
sisted of  a  centre  picture  of  the  Worship  of  the  Lamb,  sur- 
mounted by  Gwi  the  Father,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John,  and 
flanked  by  folding  shutters,  all  relating  to  the  principal  sub> 
ject.   The  difieretit  ports  of  this  painting,  uoquastionably 
one  of  tba  cnuideat  productwna  of  moacm  art,  am  now 
separoad.    Tin  vppar  and  middle  pcitiona  remain  at 
Ghent;  tiie  Others  are  at  Berlin.   Michael  Coxis  executed 
a  copy  of  it  for  Philip II.,  which  is  still  more  scattered,  lite 
school  of  Van  Eyck  was  fertile  in  good  jjainters;  among 
them  were  Gerard  van  Meercn,  Hugo  van  der  Goes  (some 
of  whoso  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  ItalyX  Roger  tan 
Briiggo,  and  more  e*pwially  lus  pupil  Hans  Hemling  or 
Mcmhng.    Some  beautiful  wor'i.s  of  this  Inst  master  are 
presvr\'ea  in  St.  John's  Hospital  at  3ruges,  of  which  bo  was 
an  inmate  about  the  year  1479.   Towards  the  close  of  the 
flAeenth  century  we  find  a  kindred  school  to  that  of  Flan* 
dera  existing  at  Cologne;  and  the  same  feeliiog  may  ba 
traead  inthe  angwrjagsaadpiotureaof  Maitin  Soboen.  or 
Sebiingatter  of  Colmar,  who  painted  about  1460.  Hans 
Holbem  the  elder,  of  Augsburg,  worked  about  1500,  but  it 
was  at  Niirnberg  that  the  German  school  tli.splayed  its  full 
power.    M;-  !i;u1  Wohlgemuth,  of  that  city  (h.  \  i:H.  d. 
1  j30),  was  ilie  master  of  Albert  Diirer  (b.  1471,  d.  1528),  a 
painter  who  scarcely  shrinks  from  OOmpaiison  with  MJUfltt 
lus  i,'reat  Italian  conteinpoiaries. 

The  earliest  undoubted  picture  of  Diirer's  is  bis  own  poi« 
trait  in  the  Florence  Gallery ;  among  his  latest  and  most  as- 
suredly his  finest  works  are  the  Apostles,  now  in  the  Mu- 
nich (>iUe«tion.  In  1506,  Diirer  visited  Venicet  but  tba 
Venetian  Bobaol  doaanot  seem  to  htfaaiMRdMd  aamiidt 
inlliMDM  «mliiqi«  thntoC  nindtii  ynbnUy  tiid  in  % 
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Joam^mid«rta]wa«t»1»t«r  period  O9S0-1).  OfDuier'a 
neelwiiM  <■  «n  eagnw  we  need  not  tpask  ben>  The 
vrinfli|Ml  u-tLrti  of  the  Niirnberg  school,  after  its  ffreat 
mder.  were  Hansr.  Kultnbach,  Henry  Aldegrcvcr,  Bar- 
tholomew Bchatn.  Allicrt  Altdorfi-r,  and  George  Pens.  Tlio 
last  becatno  a  ]iu])il  of  R;\i»luu'l.  In  Saxony,  l-itcas  Cranaoli 
(b.  1472,  d.  l.'ij;?)  was  fuurt  painter  to  tln'  tline  elector*, 
Frederic  tlw  Wiso,  Joliii  the  Steiwifat.t,  itad  Fiederio  the 
M:icnatiimou3.  He  accompanied  the  first  1o  tlie  Holy 
Lanri  in  1493,  nnd  shared  the  prison  of  the  last  after  the 
battle  of  Miihlberg  (1547).  At  a  later  period  ho  was  bur- 
gomaster of  Wittenberg  and  a  friend  of  Luther,  vrho^  mar- 
riage vrithOttharine  von  Bora  he  contributed  tg  bnug  about 
Hiii  pictum  are  fondful.  and  the  ftatures  of  his  females 
Vaoit  aingnlar.  Lucas  Cranaeh*  (he  aon.  was  also  a  painter. 
In  Holland  we  ought  to  notice  Comeliiu  Bngelhreehtaait 
(b.  I498,  d,  15:)3).  and  his  more  celebrated  papil  Lueaa  nf 
Leyjlen  fb.  1  V>A,  A.  1333) ;  and  wc  must  close  our  notice  of 
the  oM  GL'iinan  school  with  Hans  Holbein  the  younuer 
(b.  l  -l'.is,  ti.  I  who  came  from  Bask  to  Eiif;lriii<l,  wlicre 
ho  (lieil  in  llitt  JHirtiw;  ul'lluury  VHI.  Must  of  his  portraits 
remain  in  this  country.  The  Dresilen  Galhiry  |:oss.esses  a 
beautiful  picture  by  htra  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the 
fcinily  of  Jacob  Meyer  of  Ba»lo  kneeling  at  Iter  feet. 

In  looking  at  the  funeral  character  of  the  old  German 
mUBlent  we  aee  a  rigour  of  conception  and  power  of  techni- 
cal emrution  equal  to  any  exhibited  hj  the  Italiaiui  but 
fhojran  the '  Ruinaniic'  school  oontnatea  with  the  'danie.' 
Tha  mediuin  through  which  thqr  Raw  nature  was  mora 
tia^ed  with  the  individaal  and  natxmal  peculiaritf  of  each 
artist ;  and  there  b  viaible  in  almost  all  their  works  a  cer« 
tain  whimsical  and  ^n/<u/i?  fueling' totally  different  from 
anything  to  bo  seen  in  the  old  Florentine  or  Sicnose  painters. 
Wc  must  pass  briefly  over  Quintin  Mc««.^'^.  llie  blucksnuili 
of  Antwerp  (b.  1460,  d.  IjJ'O,  whose  M.sers  at  Windsor 
are  well  known.  The  later  works  of  John  Mabuse  (b.  U!)0, 
d.  1562)  and  the  ipiclureH  of  Michael  Co\is  (b.  1497,  d. 
show  that  forced  tniitaiion  of  the  Italians  which  charac-  > 
tci  ises  the  transition  from  the  old  Flemish  to  the  school  of 
Brabant.  This  tendency  is  more  strongly  marked  in  Frattz 
Floris  (b.  li.'u.  d.  1570),  in  the  elder  and  younger  FraiKka 
(b.  im,  d.  1616 ;  b.  1580,  d.  in  Bernaid  van  Qtlej 

fb.  about  1490),  and  Otho  irenfaa  (b.  t»M,  d.  W4U  the 
uaater  of  Rnbem.  Tha  wiirfca  of  these  artists  and  their 
oontemporaries  are  deteieiit  fa  iodependenoe  and  genuine 
fetilitig.  t]iou  >h  they  iatetett  nsaa  beii^  tfaegioiiBilwork  of 

the  school  of  Rubens, 

The  Spanisti  Noihcrlanci?.,  rescued  from  Protestantism  by 
Don  John  of  Austria  and  t!ie  pnnceof  Parmu,  witnes.)!e<l,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  seveiUeenth  century,  a  revival  of 
aintinp  more  strikinc;  perhaps  tiian  that  cHccted  by  the 
'arrii'  ci.  Peter  Paul  Ruben*  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1577, 
and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1640.  Aflc-r  leaving  the  school  of 
Otho  Venius,  he  visited  Italy,  and  studied  particularly  the 
wotks  of  Titian  and  P.  Veronese.  His  earlier  pictures  are 
more  attractiro  than  those  which  were  executeu  when  the 
overwhelming  number  of  commissions  obliged  him  to  em> 
p\af  umparinglr  the  pencil  of  bis  pupils.  The'Dbseent 
n-om  the  Croea,'  to  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  its  com- 
panion, are  deservedly  Hted  as  amon^  the  best  specimens  of 
the  master.  His  works  may  be  studied  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  inu=ei)in  and  church  of  Ant\?erp,  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Vienna,  and  more  especially  at  Munich.  In  our  own 
country,  the  Blenheim  coUectbn  is  peculiarly  rich  in  first- 
ra(o  |iiftures  by  Rubens.  Ho  isequally  great  in  history,  m 
lnn(l:»r4ipe,  aud  in  purtmit.  To  com]d»in  that  the  lire  of  his 
genius  was  not  chastened  as  in  the  great  Italian  masters,  is 
to  wish  that  the  artist  had  been  a  different  individual  from 
what  ho  was  formed  to  be.  When  we  loofc  >t  Rubens's 
works,  their  facility  of  execution,  (heir  energy,  and  their 
brillianqr  hurry  us  beyond  such  considerations;  when  we 
thhth  ef  them,  we  may  tegnt  that  bit  tena  an  aAca  ill- 
aelected,  and  that  the  orate  mind  Tigoaref  Ma  baecbanala 
is  pushed  fo  coarseness. 

The  ino^it  celebrated  of  the  pupils  of  Rubens  was  Antony 
v.t:i  D>rk  (b.  15'J^t,  d.  1641).  At  first  he  imitated  closely 
the  peculiariues  of  h'n  master,  but  after  his  residence  in 
Italy  he  adopted  a  more  franf|uil  tone  of  feeiinn;  and  soberer 
coluar.  His  historical  pictures  are  very  fine,  but  not  equal 
in  their  way  to  the  numerous  and  ailuiirable  portraits,  many 
of  which  were  executed  during;  a  residence  in  England,  and 
slill  remain  In  this  country'. 
Of  the  otfiet  scholan  or  Rubens  few  did  men  than  nni* 


tate  and  fometimaa  exaggerate  the  ovtvaid  oiiaiaeteiistics 
of  tiietr  lender.  Thabestamongthem  ware  Jacob  JenfaiMti 
(b.  ISS4,  d.  16710  md  Gasper  de Grayer  (b.  IMS,  d.  1669). 
Tn  Holland, lltehael  Mberelt  fb.  1567,  d.  1641 )  and  Frans 

Hah  fb.  15S4,  d.  1666)  painted  history  and  portraits,  es|  e- 
cialiy  the  latter,  with  great  success.  Bartlioi.  van  der  Heist 
(b.  1613,  d.  IfwO)  apiKroa(he<l  very  closely  to  Vandyck  in 
colour.  His  finest  wurk,  the  Festival  given  by  theBuf^hcr- 
giiard  of  .Ainstcnlam  on  the  ctmclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  is  in  themuseum  of  that  city.  .Another  excellent 
picture  of  snialler  dimensions  is  in  the  Louvre. 

The  great  master  of  the  Dutch  school  however  was 
Paul  Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (b.  1606,  d.  1674).  In  his  por- 
traits and  ideal  heads  we  And  the  most  wonderful  truth 
and  dignity,  but  his  peculiar  power  consisted  in  a  niae* 
tery  of  light  and  abad^  which  rendered  the  lowest  sul^eots 
«eindea  ibr  b^h  and  toetieal  Ibeling.  The  depth  and 
brilliancy  thus  prodiieea  seem  hardly  attainable  by  mere 
colour  on  a  flat  opaque  surface,  and  when  we  look  at  his 
niuneri'UH  etchings,  we  marxel  still  more  how  his  needle  on 
the  copper  lias  aluio.st  surpassed  his  pencil  on  the  canvas. 
Conscious  of  his  power  to  attain  sublimity  by  lii^ht  and 
shade  alone,  hfc  ^eems  often  to  have  rej<iued  in  showing  Iiuw 
that  one  charm  could  make  us  heedless  of  coarseness  <if 
conception  and  meanness  ot  form.  Herobrandt's  principal 
pupils  and  imitators  were  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout  (b 
16-Jl,  d.  1674).  Ferd.  Bol  (b.  1611,  d.  1681).  who  excelled  in 
portrait,  Nicholas  Maas  (b.  1632,  d.  !Cu3j.  and  Salomon 
Koning  (b.  1609).  Of  another  pupil*  Gerard  Dow,  we  shall 
speek  fmmediatd^. 

It  is  necessary  just  to  mention  Gerard  Honthorst,  called 
by  the  Italians  Gnorardo  delle  Notti  (b.  1393,  d.  16G0),  who 
imitate<l  CJaravaggio  and  the  Italian  'Naturalists.'  His 
ellVcts  of  torch  and  canrile  light  are  much  celebrated.  Ge- 
rard Luircs.se  (b.  1  liji.),  <1.  1711)  is  best  dcHTibed  asa  Flenii!»h 
iin:lalin-  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  Adrian  van  der  Wcrif  (b. 
IGi9,  d.  1722)  has  little  to  recuiritiieiid  him  besides  a  Ihiish 
and  smootimess  of  surface,  tu  w  liich  higher  qualities  are  sa- 
enficer] ;  his  human  figures  ]ireseut  the  texture  of  ivory 
rat  her  than  of  tlcsh,  with  much  affectation  and  little  genuine 
expression  of  passion  or  character. 

We  must  now  turn  to  those  masters  who  are  most  distin- 

Suiehed  in  what  is  called  'Genre;*  a  word  for  which  it  is 
ilBcuIt  to  And  a  subatftnte  and  still  mora  diffienU  to  fur- 
nish «  dellniticn.  The  snbjeot  maj  be  resl  or  Cetitiout,  but 
if  the  picture  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  object  of  the 
artist  has  been  the  expression  of  humour,' or  the  prcttiness 
of  colour,  or  of  light  and  shade;  if  those  qualities  which 
are  accessories  in  great  works  have  been  to  htm  ends,  then 
it  st'oms  to  come  within  the  negative  class,  desipnatcd  by 
the  French  word  tisid  above.  It  is  the  pupular  side,  the 
every-day  life  iif  art,  as  Lon;r;isted  w  ith  the  epic  grandsur 
of  historical  or  the  eiahui^iusin  of  devotional  works. 

Peter  Breughel  the  elder  (b.  1510,  d.  1570)  was  called 
Boor-Breughel,  from  the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pictures^ 
as  his  »uii.  Peter  Breughel  tU<s  younger,  obtained  the  name 
of  Hell  Breughel*  from  the  fantastic  seenes  which  he  par* 
trayed.  The  TemptaiioD  of  Bl  Anthony  «aa  in  like  man- 
ner a  favourite  sntgoat  of  the  elder  Tenien  (b.  1582,  d. 
1649),  who  by  no  means  etiUBlled  his  son  and  pupil  David 
Tcniers  (b.  I'^IO,  d.  1600)  in  those  scenes  of  merry-making 
and  peasant  life  fur  which  he  is  so  celebrated  Nothing 
can  surprO-ss  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  comfort  with  whi  ii  his 
single  tigurcs  .-it  and  smoke,  or  the  drunken  eaiety  ut'  his 
laroer  assembhcs.  His  colour  is  cool  and  his  loucli  flrni 
ami  vigorous.  Sometimes  he  amused  himself  wiih  iintiatiiig 
the  works  of  masters  of  a  different  cast.  In  Adrian  ran 
Ostade  (b.  I61U,  d.  1685)  we  have  the  same  subjects  treated 
in  a  warmer  and  more  mellow  tone,  but  perhaps  with  lest 
individual  truth  and  character,  though  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  general  effect,  than  by  Teniers.  Isaac  van  Ostade 
painted  Ibwer  iuterion.  and  foihiwed  bis  hrothsi^  atjtak 
with  less  suceesb  The  humoitr  of  AdrUtn  Bronwer 
(b.  1606,  d.  1640),  who  is  reported  to  have  mixed  deeply  in 
the  scenes  whirh  be  pahitea,  is  of  a  broader  cast.  In  Jan 
Stcen  (b.  1636,  d  Ifis'J)  there  are  satirical  touches  aiid  a 
genuine  comic  unity  which  etjual  Hogailh.  The  picture  ui 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  s^allery  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  these  ((ualities.  "Tliere  is  another  department  of 'Genre,' 
whi(di  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  drinking-bouts  of 
Teniers  or  Bromver  that  genteel  eomedv  does  to  broad 
farce.  In  this  (b  rard  Tcrburg  and  Gcrara  Dow  stand  pro- 
emtiient.  The  (otraer  (b.  16e6kd.  1681)  tbiewioto  the  scenes 
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vhich  ho  represented  a  delicacy  of  fcelinif  and  a  sort  of  de- 
corum which  add  tjiciilly  Id  tlui  vuluc  of  liis  i  xecutiun  and 
high  finish.  Of  this  kind  are  the  OLdebrated  Satin  Guvn, 
«n&;raved  by  Wille,  the  Trumpeter  at  Munich,  and  tlic  Ca- 
VBlieraud  Lady  in  the  Louvro.  Gorard  Dow  (b.  1613,  d. 
1688)  was  tho  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  from  whom  be  gained  a 
tborotwil  knowledn  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  feeling  for 
gMMnil  •floet  vbicta  inrMemd  bis  elabornta  execution  from 
•n  tadiovsMHi,  iHrile  beaaauMd  bf  it  r  voDderfiiliwli^  io 
(ho  hounhotd  B«ene>  whudi  ha  dehmted  to  point  Tn  some 
of  his  pictures,  as  in  that  of  the  Dropsical  Lady,  there  is 
great  patlios.  Gabriel  Metiu  (b.  1615,  d.  Ifiis)  was  the 
best  imitator  of  Terburg.  Franz  Mic;  ^  i  holarof  Ge- 
rard Dow  (b.  1  iKtj,  d.  ICSl),  equalled  his  master  in  finenessof 
fitnsli,  bui  nut  in  genuine  ftLiinu'.  Caspar  Netsclii:i-  (b.  \  '>:i'>, 
d.  16S4J  and  £gluu  van  dcr  Netr  (b.  ir)43,  d.  l*o;;)  pnmicd 
in  tho  same  stylo.  The  interiors  nf  P<:ti  r  van  Huiii;h»-  (b. 
IC50,  d.  1722)  are  remarkabte  fur  maKU>ai  effects  of  light. 

The  great  Italian  painters  Giorgiono  ^nd  Titian  were 
Admirable  in  landacape,  Annibole  Caracci  and  Domeni- 
cbino  hftve  left  exoellent  pietttm  in  this  department  But 
u  if  ihenglinMi  theooimtfy  Ktimulated  ibi  natives  to 
stadydl  tho  oldswhieh  mke  an  otdinaryMMW  picturesque, 
it  was  in  Flanden  and  in  Holland  that  landsrape  painting 
was  most  cultivated.  In  the  school  of  Van  Eyck,  the  back- 
grounds are  often  el;iboraliily  iniilatcd  fioni  nature:  Joa- 
cliim  Pateuier  <b.  I4s>;)  ami  Hein  do  Bk-s  (b.  1  l^o,  d.  Ijju) 
executed  winks  in  sOiicli  the  landscajic  elaims  an  independ- 
ent cxi^ti:nc,e  and  the  ilgures  buve  alieady  become  accesso- 
ries. .John  BrcuL;bel,  or  '  Velvet-Breu-iiel  '  (b.  156'J,  d. 
IG2^).  copied  witli  wonderful  minuteness  all  the  variety  of 
vegetation.  Contemporary  with  Annibalo  Corracci  tncre 
lived  at  Rome  a  Flemiih  arlMt,  Panl  Bril  (b.  16S4.  d.  1626). 
who  form:i  a  sort  of  link  betHMii  tba  linilieipe  iNtinten  of 
the  north  and  aouth. 

In  that  kind  of  lendtcape  the  ezodtaMe  which  con- 
tieta  in  grandeur  and  the  lona  «f  the  laige  maaBes,  Nicolas 
Poussin  led  tho  way.  He  vas  followed  by  Gispar  Dughet, 
or  Puussin  {b.  1600,  d.  ISnS),  and  Sebastian  Tkiurdon  (b. 
1616,  d.  1671).  Claude  Gelfe  was  a  native  of  Lorraine  (b. 
1600,  d.  1682);  he  was  the  first  educated  by  A.  Tas«i,  a 
scholar  of  P.  Bril,  but  nature,  and  nature  aiune,  tnugiit  him 
to  tingo  his  graceful  forms  of  foliage  and  his  ri|)pltng  water 
with  tiie  cooi  pearly  hue  of  momin;^  or  the  rich  glow  of  an 
Italian  evening.  His  pictures  ac()uired  m  his  lUatinw  the 
Taltie  which  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

Thaatjrla  of  Claude  reacted  on  the  Low  Countries.  Her- 
nann  6v«n«vaU  (b.  16'20.  d.  I6S0)  was  bis  pupil:  John 
Both  (b.  d.  1691)  and  Adam  Pynaoker  (b.  1621,  d. 
1879)  were  painters  of  the  auna  channter.  The  JOntcb 
landscape  painters  kept  ctoaer  to  Northern  nature;  mcb  are 

the  works  of  John  van  Goyen  (b.  IJDf;,  d.  I'jjG):  generally 
low  sea  cuaiits,  executed  in  a  brown  Iratisiweiil  tone.  An- 
thony Waterloo  (li.  IGIS,  d.  liiCU)  is  hrilorknown  bj  his 
adiuirabie  etchings  than  by  his  ptc>ure&. 

Tho  genius  of  lieiubrandt  exercised  considerable  iiifhi- 
euce  over  landscape.  Bui  the  lenders  of  this  particular 
school  were  Jacob  lluiadael  (b.  1636.  d.  Iu8l)aiid  his  pupil 
Mindcrt  Hobboma  {h.  1611).  Tho  best  works  of  these 
masters  carry  us  into  the  depth  of  the  forest  and  convey 
that  aort  of  lonely  feeling  which  retired  woodland  scenery 
inparta.  Albert  Evordingen  (Ik  1631,  d.  1675)  gave  hispic- 
tmaamoie  of  the  Norwegian  ebanicter»  and  often  painted 
walarfalU  and  pine  fimita. 

IVTe  have  laid  nolliing  of  tho  pastora!  side  of  landscape, 
in  which  NicoUa  Berghem  (b.  1C  >  ].  d.  1663),  All>crt  Cuyp 
(b.  1600),  Carl  du  Jiudin  (b.  IGIU,  d.  IG73),  and  Adrian 
van  der  Vclde  (b.  IG  J  i,  d.  I(.:2>.  excelled.  Philip  "Wouver- 
mins  (h  leio,  d.  it'ti-t)  pursued  a  line  peculiar  almost 
to  luuiMjlf.  or  m  which  at  least  he  has  no  nvul.  He  exe- 
cuted battles,  fair^,  li.ilis  of  cavalry,  and  all  scenei  in  which 
horses  occur,  with  exquisite  truth  and  delicacy. 

Tho  most  eminent  marine  ))ainlerR  were  Bonaventura 
Peters  (b.  1614,  d.  1662),  Ludolf  Backhuyscn  (b.  1631,  d. 
1709),  and  Wilham  ran  der  Vclde  (b.  IClO.'d.  1693).  Franz 
Snydara  <b.  1579.  d.  1«64),  John  Fyt  (b.  1625,  d.  1700). 
and  John  Weenik  (b.  d.  1 7 1 9),  painted  animals.  The 
flrat  of  the  three  aiMntedhurgo  hnnting>pieoesincoi\itmo- 
tion  with  Rubens. 

Spanith  School.— tbts  Flemish  masters,  as  might  be  ex 
peeled,  seem  to  have  exercised  an  early  influence  in  Spnin, 
especially  two,  known  as  Maestro  lloj;el  (1440)  and  Juan 

FUiBenoo  (U96)»  who  aie  >uppoaod  by  some  to  have  been 


RoLter  van  Briij4t;e,  a  pupil  of  J.  van  Eyck,  au;l  John  Hem- 
li:ii,r.  Tlie  works  of  Lui.-.  do  Morales  of  Badajoz  (d.  1586) 
show  sotiiu  traces  of  early  Flemish  minuteness  aud  hard* 
ness,  with  great  )>owcr  of  expression,  occ;isi(.ir.illy  exagge- 
rated. Fernando  Gallcgo  imitated  Albert  Diirer.  Antnnii) 
I  del  Rincon  (b.  1446,  d.  1600),  Alonso  Bcrruguete  (b  I 
-  d.  1562),  Pedro  Campai'ia,  a  Fleming  by  birth  (b.  16C3,  d. 
IS80),  Luis  de  Vargas  (b.  150%  £  IMS),  and  Vicento 
Joauea  of  Valencia  (b.  1 5S3»  d.  1579).  were  tbo  aarlier  Spa- 
niah  nastera  of  enlBenee  who  atndied  in  Italy. 

Tlio  works  of  Rincon  are  rare:  there  is  an  altar-nieoe  of 
his  at  Roblcdo  de  Chavela,  not  far  from  the  Escurial.  Cam> 
puna's  Descent  from  the  Cros.*,  and  the  celebraied  Gamba 
of  Vargas,  are  in  the  e^Uiedial  of  Seville.  The  series  of 
the  Martynlom  of  Si.  Stephen,  by  .loanc?,  is  in  the 
musewm  of  Madrid.  Alonso  Snncbe/.  Oiello  (d.  1 5'JO)  and 
Ju.m  Fernaiiih'Z  Navarrele  el  Mudo  (b.  la'JG.  d.  I570> 
painted  respectively  portraits  and  «acrcd  subjectt  for 
Philip  II.  The  colouring  of  Navarreto  la  very  flna^  and 
resembles  that  of  ibo  Venetian  school. 

In  the  school  of  Seville,  in  tho  seventeenth  century,  the 
piiiicipal  Ibrarunnera  of  Murilkt  were  Juan  do  laa  Roelae 
(b.  1558,  d.  IMS),  whotelllioat  picture  is  perhaps  the  Death 
of  St.  Isidore,  fn  the  ohufch  of  that  aaint  ( 1  »33)  at  Seville ; 
tho  two  IIerroras.and  Francisco  Zurharan  (b.  I5'J8,  d.  1662). 
Tlie  elder  Ilerrera  (b.  1  jTO.  d.  1656)  is  disLinguished  by 
Vigour  aud  boldutiss  of  execution.  Zurbaran's  yreat  work 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  formerly  in  the  Ci>iej;:o  dc  Satua 
Toma.s  will  bear  comparison  with  the  l  est  luciures  of  any 
master.  Bartolom6  £>teban  Munllo  ib.  lu)".  d.  1682)  has 
left  early  pictures  at  Seville  which  give  hltle  prDiui!>e  of 
his  subsequent  excellence.  It  was  only  aHer  his  return 
from  Madrid  in  1645  that  he  attained  that  freedom  and 

tower  which  characterise  hia  best  works.  Tlic  name  of 
lurtUo  ia  aupwiaed  in  thia  oounby  to  stand  highest  in  the 
Spanirfi  o(dwo].bttt  wn  an  <tf  opinion  that  IXofo  Vetasqnas 
de  SilvB  (b.  1599.  d.  ItftO)  waa  the  greater  man  of  the  twow 
His  portraite  are  inimitable:  his  historical  works  In  the 
Madnd  Gallery,  such  a.s  the  Surrender  i  '  l^i .  imd  his 
sketches  of  hind.>ca);o  la  thu  baiue  rulleclion,  arc  ol  ^rv4t 
excellence.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  «ar^  pioturoB  IS 
the  Water-carrier,  now  at  Apdey  House. 

Aloii>o  Cano  of  Granada  (h.  lOUO,  d.  1667)  painted  w.ih 
a  fine  feeling  of  simplicity  and  beauty.  Francisco  Htbalta 
(b.  1551,  d.  1628)  is  generally  held  to  be  the  best  master  of 
the  Valencian  school.  The  altar-pieoe  in  the  chapel  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  0.\ford,  is  probably  bj  him.  Claud  io  Coello 
(d .  1 6  93 )  ii  one  of  the  last  Spanish  maataca  who  deterve  notioaw 
His  picture  in  the  Sacristy  of  theSienrial  isatnt*nitowork. 

Frmch  SeAos/.— Leonardo.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Rosso,  and 
Priraatieeio  were  amon^  tho  Italians  whom  the  zeal  of 
Fraiii-is  1.  introhiced  into  France;  but  we  find  little  imlo- 
pcndent  e.tisteuco  uf  French  painting  bcfurc  Simun  Vouet 
(b.  I5i>2,  d.  1641),  who  studied  the  later  X'enctian  painters, 
and  Cararaggio:  his  contemporary  Nic.  Punsiui  (b.  li'J4, 
d.  li.Cjj  stamped  a  character  on  tlic  art  of  his  country 
which  maybe  said  to  have  lasted  to  our  own  davs.  II  is 
style  is  based  in  some  degree  on  a  confusion  of  the  ca]>a- 
bilities  of  sculpture  and  painting— statuesque  forms,  fine 
drawing,  and  the  composition  of  a  bas-relief  clothed  in  un* 
pleasing  colour,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  eye. 
still  eembino  to  produce  eonaideiable  effect ;  an  elfect  how- 
;  over  of  a  limited  kind,  anakgpus  to  that  resultuig  from  tba 
elassiral  eoireetness  of  Radnn  tragedies.  Gospar  Pouasin 
and  Claude  Lorrain  have  been  already  named.  The  bo»t 
of  Vouet'sscholarswosEustacheLeSueur  Cb.  lUT.d.  1655) 
Peicr  Milliard  (b.  16iD,  d.  1095)  and  Cliai'ics  I,e  Bruu 
(b.  IbUi.  d.  1690)  were  ]iupiis  of  the  same  ^eh'>ol.  The 
portraits  i;f  the  former  are  good:  the  [dX'^v  pictures  of  Le- 
bruii  were  disfixurcd  by  the  afiectatioii  of  the  time  of  Louts 
XIV.  Anto'.no  Watteau  was  born  in  1684,  and  died  in  1721. 
Joseph  Vernot  (b.  1711,  d.  1789)  executed  some  beautiful 
landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  J.  B.  Grcuze  (b.  1726,  d.  Ib05) 
excelled  in  the  reprosentation  of  scenes  of  domestic  li^ 
In  hiter  times.  Jacques  Jx)ui4  David  (b.  1748,  d.  I82») 
carried  out  on  a  hirger  scale  the  prineiplM  of  Fwiistn.  It 
is  itnpossiUo  todeny  his  picttttas  the  merit  of  fine  drawing 
and  a  certain  power ;  but  disagreeable  colour,  exaggerated 
theatrical  ex[;res>  on,  and  academic  afl°ectutioo  mar  the 
efTeel  of  their  bettiT  (|uaUties.  His  most  eminent  fullowoil 
j  weri'  Gerard,  Gros,  Girodct,  Gui-rin,  and  Gfricault. 
I  Kii^lish  Scho<:l.~y.\cii\A  tho  portrait-painters,  Dubson, 
I  Oliver,  and  Cooper,  in  the  reign  of  Chariet  I.,  we  cannot 
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n^me  an  English  ortUt  of  anv  cminenco  unti!  we  arrive  at 
llagarth  (b.  1697,  d.  1764);  for  hii  faihcr-m  law  Sir  James 
Thornh'.ll  banily  liuservcs  iiolicc.    The  rrail.T  will  liml  a 
more  detai'.fil  ai-counl  oriiugarlh  in  tin'  nrl  clt;  which  bcurs 
hU  name.    No  imitator  has  at  all  ri\ulleil  his  peculiar  ex* 
feilciice*.    Uoydcil's  Shakspore  Gailury  certainly  roused  a 
fovliii!;  for  ^rt,  and  contributed  to  iho  sjiirit  which  prevailed 
in  £nglaii(l  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.    Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  (b.  1723,  d.  17'J2)  still  remains  tlie  first  on  the 
list  of  Bo^kb  poctmit-miaten.  His  historical  pit^uns  are 
«f  «wy  lonrior  merit.  No  portrait  was  perhaps  ever  painted 
vhiah  npMMMlt*  «haT»ei«r  mora  Tividfy.  and  telb  itt  story 
botter»  tMik  that  of  Lord  HmthteM.  Mur  of  bis  female 
portnilo  am  aquaUy  aneeessful.   His  colour  was  excellent, 
tboagh  not  always  lasting.    George  Romney  (b.  l"r?4, 
d.  1Sl)-2)  has  left  some  works  wliu'li  almost  rival  Rcyn  '  1 
Tlie  earlier  works  uf  Beiijaruin  West  (li.  17Js,  d.  laiv)  make 
us  feel  more  strongly  the  manneied  uniformity  and  coldness 
uf  his  later  pictures.    James  Barry  (b.  1741,  d.  180C)  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  daringto  undertake  a  work  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  John  Opie(b.  I76i,d.  1807)  was  one  of  our  most 
powerful  masters, and  certainly  superior  to  Northcote.  Wil- 
son (b.  ni4,d.  1782)  and  Gainsborough  (b.  1727.  d.  1788) 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  founders  of  the  English  school  of 
landscape-painting.   We  cannot  but  lament  that  the  Ra- 
pbaelesquo  purity  of  Stothard's  early  designs  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  prettinesses of WatlMU.  liu  impossible 


to  deny  poetical  imagioation  and  gfandew  to  F^ueli.  though 
these  qualities  aM  oMcafed  by  oraNhaigsd  aod  maoDend 

drawing. 

In  our  own  day  Lawrence  executed  portraits  inferior  only 
to  those  of  R«ynold» ;  but  they  jiosscss  rather  more  of  the 
conventional  tone  of  iho  fashion  of  the  time  in  which  the 
artist  lived  Uian  is  found  m  the  best  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

It  remains  to  look  round  and  see  what  is  the  protnise  of 
European  art  at  the  present  time.  In  Italy  ana  in  Spain 
litkl«  has  been  doue  in  this  contury.  The  influence  of  the 
aehool  of  David  is  visible  in  the  works  of  Camuocini  in  the 
fomwr  eoantiyi  and  in  those  of  Madraso  and  Aparicio  in 
tba  latter.  Politieal  events  have  doubtless  eontributed  to 
Mac  >hoilt  these  nsttlta.  In  Germany  a  new  oera  has 
oommenced.  We  have  passed  too  rapidly  over  the  ground 
to  notice  0«ser(b.  1717,  d.  1709),  Raphael  Mengs  (b.  1728, 

d.  177LI),  Angelica Kauffman.  and  others;  but  at  tho  pre- 
sent ruoment  the  scho  dsof  Diisscldorf  and  Munich  arc  jiro- 
duciin^wurkswhone  celebrity  will  be  lastiiiK-  Fresco  ]xiinUi!g 
Las  atarted  into  life  again  with  I'resh  \ if;our  m  tiie  l.Tiier 
rapitn).    In  Overheck,  who  resides  at  Rome,  we  find  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  the  Umbriaii  school  renewed,  t.^jrnelius, 
.JulitiK  Schnor,  and  Henry  Hess,  though  hi  from  faultless,  > 
ha^  e  worked  most  successfully  under  the  natronage  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  At  Dil&seldodT,  Lessin^  ana  Bendcmann  arc 
two  mrf  distinguished  artists,  and  painters  of  considerable 
eniMtloe  are  not  wanting  at  Berlin.  Among  modern  French  . 
piotima  the  battle>pieces  and  historical  works  of  Horace  ' 
Vamefe  ImM  a  big  a  {dace.  Leopold  Robert  is  celebrated  i 
Air  bis  scenes  ofltriian  niral  Ufti  Oranot  Ibr  his  interibrB,  I 
Gudin  and  Isabcy  for  their  sea-pieces.  Delaroche  and  Eugene  , 
Dcveria  are  tmitora  to  the  principles  of  David,  and  may  be  | 
eonsuiert  1      the  cUelh  or  a  Nmantie  aebool  of  FMOoh 

bistorical  paiaUng. 

In  England  ihi're  is,  as  there  ever  has  heen,  little  demand 
for  lari^o  historical  WDrks.  Yet  at  the  present  moment  no 
portrait  j)ainterof  great  excellence  has  filled  the  placo  of 
Lawrence.  The  earlier  works  of  Wilkie  are  well  known  ;  to 
our  eye  there  is  in  his  later  pictures  a  slightness  and  want 
of  substance  which  is  not  compensated  fur  by  their  ficility 
of  execution.  Leslie  and  Mulready  deservedly  possess  a 
high  rajputatioii  ia  that  walk  of  art  which  Wdkie  seems 
ioeUned  to  obandoo.  Rt^  colowr  and  form  are  so  fine 
that  we  Kgrat  lb*  ftaqnont  absenea  of  dMste  fteUng  and 
the  predomtnanee  of  academical  displaj.  The  eharaeteristie 

e. xrellcnco  of  Eastlake's  pictures  may  be  said  to  be  their 
purity  of  taste  and  the  evident  marks  which  they  bear  of  a 
liighly  cultivated  mmd,  deeply  imbued  with  the  feeling  of 
the  older  masters.  The  same  reflnement  is  visible  in  the 
exqui-iito  land3ca]io«  of  Calcott.  No  genius  was  ever  more 
various  tlkat  that  shown  by  Turner.  The  g1u<jmy  grandeur 
of  his  Last  Plague  of  Egypt,  which  is  as  -omple  as  a  land- 
scape of  Nicolas  Poussin,  contrasts  singularly  enough  i 
with  the  gorgeousncss  of  the  Rise  of  Carthage  or  the  ^ 
lulv.    Without  pretmndiog  to  defond  •ome  cmT  hai  extrnva-  i 


gancoaof  colour,  il  must  he  renienihcred  that  nnnv  picturi^s 
of  Turner's,  which  now  ajipear  sxjbcr,  wei  c  luu  gauily  fur  tho 
public  taste  '.Win  they  were  painted,  and  only  obtained 
gradually  l!ie  ia:ik  which  llicv  huli]  at  the  pnsent  day. 

Asa  liamtcr  animals,  KUmii  Luofi-cor  far  hurpas-ios 
any  of  the  old  masters,  and  siamls  uiuivallcd  for  softness, 
b.eaiitii  of  (.luch,  and  wonderful  expression  of  character. 
One  remarkable  feature  in  raodorTi  pfni^lish  art  is  the  high 
class  of  Works  executed  in  watcr-coK  ur.s. 

(Miillcr,  Ilandliuch  der  Kunst ;  ^iWig,  Catatt^m  Arti- 
flcnm;  \a.sixr\,  Vite  (ici  Pittori ;  lAmi,  8toriaP(tU>rieas 
Rumidir.  JtaUmueAe  Ftrtehu^eti ;  Kujler,  BandbiuA 
der  CrMckiiAtt  der  Malarei;  Waagcn,  KunahMrhtf  und 
Kuftttler  in  England  uud  Paris ;  CVan  Bermudez.  Dirrii>- 
nario  4t  las  Bella*  Artes .-  Paasavant,  Ktuuireise  durch 
England  und  Befgienf  Pilkington's  XNeft'oMBry  Ahji- 

P.\TNnNG.  ITOrSE,  Is  tlie  art  of  painting  the  interior 
and  i-\ieiLi4-  (jf  our  ilwflhngs  ami  ullier  buildings  with  a 
composition  \\Iiiili  sh  ill  preserve  from  decay,  please  the 
eye,  and  ruudei  the  hurfaces  to  which  it  is  applied  leas 
liable  to  soil  and  easier  to  be  cleaned.  It  it  cxMiited  either 
in  oil  or  distem]K'r. 

In  oil  the  principal  tools  employed  are  brushes  made  of 
hogs'  bristles  for  large  surfaces,  and  Muh-tooU  made  of 
tiller  hair  fur  small  work,  as  motddings,  wlndow-bsts,  6uu 
After  being  used,  they  ara  kept  in  water  to  prevent  their 
getting  hard. 

Wllite  lead  is  used  for  while  colour ;  it  is  also  the  has!*  of 
til  ordinary  colours.  The  colouring  substances  {\faii,ris) 
in  general  use  are  earths,  umb<T,  uchie.  Su-na,  Venetian 
red,  purple,  brown,  8^c.  ;  the  fu^t  lUrce  are  somnimes 
burnt,  a  process  which  rcibh  us  and  rhirkcus  tliem.  MciulUc 
compound*  are  red  h  ui,  vt  i  ui.lii.:i.  l'rus>ian  blue,  chrorao 
yellms, \crilit,'ns.  Bimi.-uick  ;;n!i  n.  vciililer,  &c. 

Animal  and  vegetable  colours  are  lakes,  indigo,  ivory 
black,  and  lampblack. 

All  these  rc<|uire  to  be  ground  very  fine  is  oil.  This 
tedious  and  uiiwholesotnc  iirucess  was  formorlf  performed 
by  hand,  and  by  painters  for  their  own  uso,  but  new  the 
manufacturing  chemists  arc  enabled,  by  tho  apnlieation  of 
tnachtnecy.  to  supply  the  articles  cheaper  than  thsj  can  be 
prepared  at  home;  and  the  painter, Wing  relieved  fVom 
this  troublesome  p^rt  of  his  business,  will,  if  he  aim  at 
excellence  in  his  profe-ssion.  turn  his  aliontion  to  the  higher 
branches  o.flns  art,  anil  >tudy  the  tau  s  by  which  colours  are 
related  to  each  other,  so  as  to  b«  able  to  harmonise  or  con- 
trast them  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  liquids  in  use  are  linseed  oil  (somelimcs  boiled  with 
liili  ir^c  to  render  it  drying,  and  hence  called  /,'iilrdoil).  und 
Oil  or  spirits  of  turp«:titine.  called  turps.  These  are  com- 
bined for  use  in  various  proportions  acM^ording  to  circum- 
.stauces :  when  the  point  ia  required  to  bear  a  glo)<g,  or  is 
intended  for  outside  wortl«  most  oil  is  used ;  and  for  black, 
chocolate  colour,  green,  &e.,  out.-<ide,  boilc<l  oil  alone^  or 
with  a  very  little  turps,  is  host.  For  flatting,  which  has  no 
gloss,  tuips  alone  is  requisite.  To  all  point  a  littto  sagar  of 
Mod,  or  litharge  (di  y  -rs),  alioald  he  added  to  make  it  dry 
quick.  It  is  important  that  all  surfaces  intended  to  be 
painted  should  b«  thoroughly  dry,  otherwise  the  paint  will 
bo  liable  to  peel  off. 

With  respect  to  mixing,  the  workman  takes  as  much  white 
lead  a.s  experience  tells  him  is  reijuisitc,  and  a  little  oil  or 
turps;  and  afier  these  are  mixed  by  slirrmif  with  a  slilT 
knife.  111'  adds  dryorj  and  a  porli.in  ui'  one  or  moie  <]r  the 
ttainers  above  nieiitiuned,  accordiiif,-  lo  the  tint  winch  he 
wishes  to  produce.  After  re<luciug  the  mass  to  the  con- 
sistence of  cream  by  the  addition  of  turps  or  oil,  the  whole 
should  be  strained  through  a  piece  uf  canvass  or  muslin, 
when  it  ia  ready  for  use,  and  is  termed  by  the  workmen 
colour. 

¥<a  the  best  work,  the-kaots  of  vollow  deal  shonM  be  cut 
out  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  mch  by  the  joiner,  while 
the  work  is  on  the  bench,  and  pieces  of  the  same  wood  in- 
serted in  their  places  and  glued  in  hand-tight  only,  for  if 

coinpri  'i.sed  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  they  will  afierwards 
swell  and  spoil  the  surfai  i'.  For  general  purposes  the  knuts 
are  painted  with  red  lead  and  sire,  'When  this  is  dry,  they 
are  smoothed  with  glass-paper,  and  the  work  is  ready  for 
yrii?inif^.  whkh  is  composed  of  red  and  white  lead  j^'round  in 
and  mixed  with  linspwl  oi!  only.  When  dry,  Iho  work  m 
again  rubbed  down  with  t.'lass-j-aiK'r  or  pumice-stone,  and 
all  nail-bolesb  &o.  aio  stopped  with  put^.  The  following 
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coati  contaiii  about  m  much  oil  as  turpt,  and  are  termed 
teeond  colour,  third  colour,  Sec  ;  but  tho  hst  coat  previout 
to  the  flniiihing  one  is  in  all  cases  termed  the  ground,  and 
i*  near  the  colour  of  the  intended  finish,  except  for  black, 
erMllt*!^  some  othi^r  mnrse  dark  cirioont  wb«n  the  ground 
MleadpColour,  composed  of  white  and blwk  mixed  together. 

Hm  npafaiting  of  old  work  is  the  same  ai  nsiTt  vUh  the 
enission  of  (be  knotting  and  priming. 

BtoiM-irork,  stucco^  fco.  «ce  treated  the  niu  m  wood. 
It  i$  the  oeneral  pitotke  to  repeat  the  tmta,  elbning 
euAeieot  Ume  between  each  to  dry,  till  the  wofk  eeawe 
to  absorb,  which  i«  known  by  the  absence  of  dtill  ■poll  end 
patches.  It  is  also  thu  practice  lo  omit  turps  in  mixing 
coiMU  for  wo:k  which  i%  cijujcled  to  absorb  much.  Ai  to 
graining,  the  raothoda,  toots,  and  materiaU  adopted  in  this 
art  vary  with  almost  evert  workman,  and  it  would  be  use- 
loss  to  atlempt  to  dfscnbe  in  writing  llie  processes  which 
niu  sii  dependent  on  the  artist's  laste,  hut  wc  may  oliaerve 
that  tht!  vM)rk  havinij  received  a  ground  in  oil  of  the  predo- 
minating colour  of  the  material  to  be  imitated,  the  gram  of 
W>d  is  generally  represented  by  semi'transparent  colours 


nixed  in  beer.  The  tnbeeouent  wnisbing  flxee  tlia 
veethw. 


ttdoort,  Inptrie  »  gkei^  and 


tbetrairit  fton  di» 


VUttrnfier^Tlim  bruibes  for  large  surfiicea  diflhr  ftwn 
fhoee  UMd  in  oil  t  tbcy  an  wider  andftatter.and  are  tafflMd 
dtotenper-bfuifaea;  Mit  Ibe  toob  ibr  email  work  axe  aimiiir. 
Whiting  takee  the  •ame  place  in  this  branch  that  white 
lead  hold*  in  oil;  the  eidouriim;  Mibslances  are  similar,  but 
ground  In  water,  and  tiie  fliiida  aie  water  and  mdted 
me. 

Afixins. ^Tho  whitinc;  having  been  reduced  lo  a  stiff 
paste  With  watvr  iu  whuh  aliiiu  has  been  dissolved,  tho 
colouring  matter  is  added,  and  tlie  whole  tlnnned  with 
warm  site.  It  must  then  stand  till  it  i;ets  ouid,  and  it  is  not 
At  for  use  unless  it  ehilU,  or  forms  a  slight  jelly.  It  is  beat 
to  strain  it  after  it  has  chilM,  aa  the  eolouring  aubstances 
will  sometimes  sink.  Befim  apptving  thit^  tJie  work  roust 
be  well  cleaned,  fbr  if  then  remaiaa  any  substance  which 
the  fk-aeh  applied  coloar  will  aoften  and  mix  with,  the  work 
vill  not  preient  a  mUArm  aweaiane^  but  will  be  dotid;. 
Ttw  boat  work  i»  painted  iirit  in  <m,  then  flatted,  and 
finished  in  diatamper ;  but  seldom  more  than  one  omt  of 
distemper  can  be  applied  with  advantage,  for  which  reason 
cere  should  be  taken  to  cover  every  part  equally,  and  [jarli- 
CUiAfly  that  tho  bru&h  touch  no  part  that  is  once  dry  i  for 
this  lait  rea&on  several  men  ar«  eini  loved  together,  that  the 
whole  of  anv  surface  (as  a  ceiling)  may  be  covered  before 
any  part  li  ^s  niiie  to  dry. 

It  it  a  gt-ntiriiUy  received  opinion  among  painters  that 
vbito  lead  ia  the  best  material  for  painting  work  of  all  de- 
scriptions, with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  and  Ihey  affirm  that 
black  paint  is  useless  in  that  respect.  Now,  presuming  that 
die  duiabiUn[  of  paint  dependa  on  the  insolubility  of  the 
ihilarManaad  in  na  oompMition,we  might  infer  that  black, 
wphieh  ia  oompoeed  of  on«  of  the  ,moat  Imperithable  bodies 
known*  namely  oaibon,  in  the  state  of  lampblaok,  ia  more 
durable  than  white,  which  is  made  of  carbonate  of  lead,  a 
sub»tanee  slightly  soluble  iu  water;  and  the  following  ikcts 
ronrirm  this.  1  o  bo  able  to  judge  fairly,  vve  must  have 
black  and  white  of  the  same  asc  equally  expo&ed,  and  on 
the  same  muturial.  These  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  on 
finger  poKts  aud  other  public  notices  exposed  by  the  high- 
yr»)s  and  on  wooden  gravc  iaila  in  country  churchyards, 
whi<!h  are  almost  invariably  painted  and  written  either  black 
iind  whitD  or  while  aud  black.  Those  with  black  grounds 
and  white  letters  may  often  be  seen  with  merely  the  ille- 
gible remaina  of  the  inscriptions  while  the  ground  is  quite 
perftcL  But  the  black  writing  fVequeutly  remains  not 
merely  till  the  white  ground  is  washed  away,  but  often  till 
the  anrikce  ^lh«  wom»  •xoept  where  it  is  occupied  fagr  the 
lettam,  ii  deeorapoeed  le  tho  depth  of  mtwa  than  a  liateenth 
of  an  inch,  actually  leaving  tlie  inieriptioa  in  relief;  and 
although  most  general  rulua  are  said  to  have  exoeptions,  the 
writer  nas  never  met  with  one  1  i  ;1  - 

PAINTINCJ,  ENAMEL  [K.^AWfii-.] 

I'AISIF.LLO.  GIOVANNI,  was  born  atTarentoin  ir  tl, 
and  entered  at  an  early  age  m  the  Jij»uila'  College  of  that 
Pity,  w  here  he  manifested  so  atrong  a  disposition  fur  rausicj, 
that  his  father,  an  eminetit  veterinary  surgeon  in  tho  service 
of  Charles  III.,  vras  prwailed  on  to  plac«  iiis  sou  in  the 
Coniormtorio  St.  Onofrio  at  Naslea,  in  which  institution  he 
m  niviilti  ia  UM,Md««  Ite  jbUnriiif  flw  fem 


pursued  his  studies  under  the  celebrated  Durante,  lie 
there  produced,  among  other  compositions,  a  comic  inter- 
lude, which  at  length  became  known  in  Italy,  and  in  17fi3 
procured  for  him  an  order  to  compose  an  opera  for  the 
Teatro  di  Marsigli  at  Boltwna.  From  that  period  the  com- 
mencement of  his  profenMoal  oafeer  ia  to  he  dated,  and  it 
eon  tinned  with  undeviatiiw  aneoMa.  tm  warned  by  approach- 
iog  aBO.  he  wisely  detemnned  to  talbifiiiiah  his  most  aoti«a 
oeeopationt.  and  ei^ay  in  oomnuatiw  ease  hb  nnil  awned 
hononut  and  modeialo  indepanoenee. 

Paisiello's  reputation  waa  speedily  eataUiahed.  and  be 
soon  accepted  nngageraents  to  compose  operas  ibr  ererf 
great  city  in  lln'\  :  in  ronsequenco  of  whif  li  'i*  produced 
nearly  fifty  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  the  ma- 

jority of  which  of  course  only  enjoyed  a  short-livf  livm  ph. 
In  1776  ho  entered  into  the  service  of  Catheriiie  II.,  and 
continued  in  Ru-snia  nine  \ears.  where  he  cmnposed  several 
operas,  among  which  was  iiis  Barbiere  di  Sivislia ;  also  an 
oratorio,  II  Potsiotie,  and  many  sonatas,  See.  He  aflerwarda 
produced  at  Vienna,  at  the  desire  of  Joseph  II,,  //  £t  Tea- 
MoHnamt  <mA  ft>r  the  nma  nonaN 


doro,  and  La , 
twelve  symphonies. 

On  his  return  to  Naples  tho  king  appointed  him  his 
Moaflrw  di  eamffa, and  aettled  on  him aponsion  of  itH 
docata.  Tbekingof  PromianowwIdhedhimloTtailBeiliib 
and  the  eroprecs  of  Rvaaia  was  desirous  of  his  return  to  St. 
PlBtersburg,  but  he  declined  both  engagements,  as  well  as 
an  hivitation  to  London;  but  he  composed  for  the  King's 
Tiieatre  La  Lricanda,  which  opera  was  subseqijently  pjr^ 
formed  at  Naples  under  the  title  of  //  Fanaticoin  Berbna. 
On  the  death  of  the  French  ceiieral  Hoche,  lie  produced  a 
funeral  symphony,  for  which  no  received  a  ti  me  pre- 
Kcni  from  Bonaparte  ;  and  about  the  same  time  brought  out 
his  Zinguri  in  l-'iera. 

The  revolution  at  Naples,  in  1799,  gave  to  that  country  a 
republican  governtuent,  under  which  Paisiello  accepted  the 
office  of '  National  Direclor  of  Mu^ic  ;'  but  at  the  restom- 
tion  of  the  royal  fkmily  tlib  was  resented  aa  an  oflhnea  o( 
magnitude,  and  ha  was  saspendod  fkom  all  his  pahUe  lbne> 
tiom.  In  about  two  years  howavet  hit  servieea  were  ftund 
to  ha  indispanMbh^  and  he  waa  reinstated.  Shortly  after 
thia  he  aeerated  an  invitation  from  Bonaparte,  then  Fiiat 
Consul  of  Prance,  to  visit  Paris,  and  was  received  in  the 
most  distinguished  manner:  a  salary  of  i  j.uOO  francs  was 
assigned  to  him.  au'i  18,0(10  iiuire  were  ail(le<l  fur  his  tra* 
veiling  and  incidental  expenses;  besides  wliicli  he  wna 
ofTen-d  various  high  and  profitable  appointments,  bn I  I. - 
clined  tliein  all  except  that  of  inatti-  de  chnprUe  to  ihe 
head  of  tiie  government.  In  Pann  he  produced  thirteen 
masses,  motets,  &c.,  a  Te  Deum  for  Napoleon's  cort'n.iiian. 
and  an  opera,  Ptoterpine,  for  tho  Acudrmie  d"  Mtnuriit, 
The  air  of  France  not  agreeing  with  his  wilb's  health,  Pai* 
sicUo  returned  in  about  two  years  and  a  half  to  NaplM,  bnt 
never  fbiled  to  transmit  to  the  French  emperor  a  sacred 
oompoeition  Ihr  tba  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

A  aeoond  vcvobttlon  at  Naples  now  placed  Joseph  Bona^ 
parte  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  who  eonlinned  Pldtidh> 
— who  seems  to  have  been  very  accommodating  in  his  po- 
litics— in  all  his  appointments,  with  a  liberal  augmentation 
of  his  salar)  ;  and  the  French  emperor  made  him  a  chevalter 
of  the  lejjion  of  honour,  with  a  stipend  of  1000  fraiics. 
Other  honours  were  showered  on  tho  composer,  some  of 
[hem  liot  iu«rc  dtiiiiiiuiioi;>>;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  be 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  French  Institute.  He  died 
at  Naples  '»  1S16.  The  city  rendered  him  funeral  honours, 
and  his  Nina  was  given  at  the  sreat  theatre  on  the  exening 
of  bis  interment,  the  king  and  the  whole  court  attending 
the  performance. 

'  Paisiello.*  aays  the  Chevalier  Ls  Sueur,  *  waa  not  only  it 
great  mustoian;  he  possessed  a  large  Aind  of  {nfbnnatwn, 
waa  well  vaned  hi  the  dead  laognagea,and  oonvetaant  in  afli 
the  faranehes  of  titeimlura.  ....  Sndowed  with  a  nobto 
mind,  he  was  above  all  mean  passions ;  he  knew  neither 
envy  nor  the  feeling  of  rivalry.'  To  which  wc  may  add,  that 
his  composition s  afford  the  most  ind;--iHilable  prot^jfe  of  an 
accomplished  aud  elegant  mind.  If  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
energy  of  the  more  modern  school— that  is,  of  the  !.ch<iol  of 
Germany — they  are  never  deficient  in  pathos,  tiiey  abound 
in  teriderne.'is  and  are  in\ a nably  characterised  bv  truth  of 
cxprwiun— by  the  adaiirable  judgment  with  whicd  the  sea- 
timenls  of  the  pool  are  illustrated ;  and  as  a  melodist,  he  ta 
yet  without  a  stipenar>-witneHi  among  a  multitude  of  ia« 
ataaiMi  tint  Bj^U  tocttt^Uk  'Hoi  ear  li&nM  mi  iMit«^* 
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knd  '  lo  Ron'  Liu'loro'  (or, '  Hope  told  a  flattering Tole,'  and 
*For  TL-ii  lenu'ss  rorra'd*),  vhich  arc  known,  ami  will  fur 
ever  be  known, in  every comerof  the  world  where  European 
•rl8  are  cullivatod.  And  though  his  operaa,  E{frida,  Pirn, 
It  Barbiere  di  SivigUa,  La  Mtiinara,  Nun,  be.  aes 
eclipaed  by  the  grander  and  oarluniy  moi*  eonptol*  inttru* 
mentalioD  of  that  lehool  of  vbidi  llonrt  it  tlw  model,  yet, 
with  additioMl  BceoinptDinMnlp  and  ikflftot  nanagement, 
tbay  Blight  now  be  broueht  out  sttceeuhiUy,  and,  thus  rcno- 
iratad,  would  be  admitted  to  hava  lost  none  of  tbose  charms 
which  beautiful  uir  inuat  alvajra  fotmim,  and  by  whiab  the 

last  age  was  captivated. 

PAISLEY,  a  town  of  Scolland.  in  the  eounty  of  Ron- 
frcw,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  While  Cart,  abuut 
tiinc  milci  above  the  junctiun  of  that  river  with  the  Clyde, 
in  j  j*  4s'  N.  lot.  and  4°  26'  W.  long,  and  is  48  miles  west 
by  aouth  from  Edinburgh,  direct  distance.  In  the  time  of 
Agricola,  the  Romans  had  a  station  lu>re,  and  the  present 
Bowling-green  u  traditionally  saul  tu  have  been  thapra>to 
torium  of  the  Roman  fort.  (Cbaluiers's  CaUdonia,  i.,  pp. 
61.  Id6.)  About  the  year  1 160  a  priory  was  founded  on  tliu 
«aat«tii  baDlt  of  the  Cart,  by  Walter,  bi^-atewaid  «f  8cot» 
land.  TIm  name  originally  eivea  tQ  thit  MtabllahnMmt  ap- 
paaia  Iq  havt  been  Piuteletk:  this  at  least  u  the  ipelling 
which  eeetua  In  a  charter  ofDavid  end  from  vhich  tne  pre- 
sent name  of  Paisley  is  doubtless  derived.  Ch;ihiH:rs  i«uppoKes 
Pusselelh  to  be  derived  from  the  British  Pusgfl-lmih  (signify- 
ing ninist  pastore-laiid) ;  but  n  (JifTi  ii'iit  ityitiuloi^y  is  given 
by  acoiitribatorto  the 'New  .Slalistical  Account  of  Scotland,' 
wlio  IS  of  oniniun  that  it  came  from  the  Saxon  Lfgh  or  Leg 
( fiillow)  and  Puts  (jioace)  or  Pisa  (peas).  It  was  nmnill- 
t'l-nlly  cmli]«'eil  by  the  dc«ceudants  of  the  founJer  with 
lamU  and  other  pru|>ert)'.  In  1-219  Pope  Honorius  issueda 
bull  raising  the  priory  to  an  abbacy,  and  thereby  rendering 
it  independent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocose.  In  the  reien 
of  Robert  III.  the  abbot  and  monks  weru  incorporated  by 
royal  eharter.  and  thenceforward  held  their  posaassions 
under  the  crown  in  free  regality,  aotU  tha  suppreaaion  of 
the  nooasteriea  n  16SA-3S,  whaii  aU  tha  nvaiuM  and  ni* 
vilma  wen  resigned  in  Iknnr  of  Lord  daad  BandUon, 
I  son  of  James  duke  of  Chaticlherault,  the  tlien  gover- 1 
nor  of  Scolland.  from  whose  descendants  they  passed  to  Lord 
Coclirane  of  Paisley  and  Dninl maid.  With  the  growtli  of  . 
the  monastery  tlien- arose  a  small  town  on  the  opposite  bunk 
of  I  he  Cart,  which  Jauu'sl  V  ,  in  14s8,  erci-tcil  in  to  a  free  burgh 
of  ItjMiiy,  uniler  the  su|  cnority  of  George  Schaw,  the  abbot 
of  Paisley.  In  1658  the  family  of  Dundonald  rchiKiicd 
their  right  of  superiority  in  favour  of  the  Protector,  wliich 
act  of  alienation  was  cunlirmcd  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II. 
granted  in  1665;  but  shortly  after  (1692)  that  family  a^ain 
ac(|uired  tha  'lordship  of  erection '  from  the  crown,  which 
in  1*36.  by  contract  of  tuile,  they  resigned  in  fitvoorof  tlie 
InagihtrulL^>  ami  council  of  the  burglu  It  appOBIS  however 
that  tiio  Dundonald  family,  thougn  no  loagar  wnsessing 
any  superiority  over  the  burgh  of  Aisloy,  wen  iob  proprie- 
tors of  the  bods  in  the  vieiDity  of  the  abbae  tiU  tbe  year 
1770,  when  they  weraJiniad  fay  the  anarnuiaof  Abaieam.  It 
is  npon  these  lands  that  tbs  new  town  or  Fliidey  hai^  since 
1779,  been  erected. 

The  town  of  Paisley,  in  the  early  part  of  the  lost  century, 
was  Solely  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  then  con- 
sisted merely  of  one  principal  stn-ct  and  a  few  striigtiling 
lanes.  It  is  now  the  third  town  of  Scotland  in  population 
and  coniniei  cinl  importance.  The  houses  are  far  less  hand- 
some than  those  either  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Low 
thatched  roofii  are  not  uncommon  even  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  particularly  in  the  old  town,  but  they  are 
diminishing  in  number  every  year.  Moat  of  the  streets  and 
sboDs  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  water  is  iudiflereot  in 
quality,  and  the  aiipply  nas  been,  at  least  tillvaiy  reoently, 
very  inadequate.  Host  of  tbe  inhabitants  are  obligad  to 
punhasa  water  which  ia  (iltorad  fkom  the  Clyde  or  orawn 
nom  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Aa  nnsucceasfUl 
•tiempt  was  made,  in  1825,  to  establish  a  water  company. 
Since  that  time  a  capital  of  40,000/.  ha.s  been  subscniierl, 
and  an  act  of  purliamenl  obtained  for  intercepting  the  iL  u;ii 
u'^c  if  abvut  IfiUi)  acres  on  the  iiorth  weitern  side  of  tliL- 
tlliMufler  Brnes,  and  two  reservoirs,  calciilaleil  to  cuntajti 
;*i(.('uu,mi0  cubic  feet  of  water,  weie.  m  1^37,  iii  tlie  cij'jr»e 
of  formation,  and  the  entire  work  was  expected  lo  be  coiu- 
i<letcd  in  two  years.  In  the  years  IS35  and  183S  there  fell 
in  Paisley  ii  inches  and  68*3  inches  of  tain  xaspoctively. 


The  nave  of  the  old  abbey  church  U  all  (hat  remains  of  the 
antieiit  monastery.  It  was  carefully  repaired  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  uaedas  apartsh-rhuidl. 
The  style  is  chiefly  Gothic  No  part  issapposed  to  be  cariier 
than  the  middle  of  tbe  fourteenth  oantory,  aa  in  tbe  year 
tatt7.  during  tbe  mmm  of  tbe  Suoeassion,  Oie  aonastenr  is 
stated  to  hue  been  dneet  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Eneliih. 
Tbe  ahbev  ol^  Plifailey  was  the  nmily  burial-plaoe  or  the 
Stewarts,  oefore  their  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
since  then  Robert  III.  and  Euphemc.the  wife  of  Robert  II., 
were  interred  here.  The  registry  or  chartuary  of  the  abbey 
Wag  published  bv  the  Glasgow  Maitland  Club  in  1832. 
Tlio  other  churclios  of  the  eslut/lishir.ent  are,  the  High 
Church  (built  in  1756),  (he  Middle  Ciiurrh  (1781).  and  St 
George's  ( 1  1 -0,  'l.t'  ministers  of  which  receive  per 
annum  each.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Gaelic  cliapcland 
a  great  manv  other  places  of  worship.  Paislev'  is  a  presby- 
tery w  ithin  the  synod  of  Gbisgow  and  Ayr.  The  burgh  and 
new  tonii  are  united  by  three  stone  bridges,  each  of  two 
arches.  Between  two  of  these,  the  old  aadSneddou  bridgea, 
aiul  on  tbe  western  bank,  is  situsted  die  eude  or  ooonty- 
hall,  a  fine  atone.bnilding  erected  in  IBlSk  end  oompiisiiiK 
a  ooitr^houssk  oonnoiKohanber,  and  other  oflHoas,  a  dehtorv 
prisoiL  another  Ibr  criminals,  toflelher  with  a  bridewell  and 
chapel  The  police  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  regulated  by 
an  u  t  jias-cil  ui  I  Siiil. 

Under  the  act  ;5  &;  I 'Will.  IV.,  cap.  77,  the  magistracy 
consists  of  sixteen  councillors,  incUiding  a  provost,  four 
baillics,  and  a  treasurer,  one-lliird  of  wlioni  rt^tiro  from 
oIFk-o  annually.  Tiie  aiilieiit  l)uuuJ;irii'S  of  the  burgh  are 
lar  more  re.itricte<l  tliaii  the  present  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nici)ial  boundaries,  which  include  about  six  square  miles, 
and  comprise  a  large  agricultural  district.  The  property  of 
tbe  corporation,  in  U3g,was  estimated  at  68,125/.  the 
income  during  thesame  year  was  38432.,  and  the  expenditure 
3778iL    The  debts  of  the  corporation,  wbioh  in  1802 

Sounted  to  18,000/lf  had  increased  in  1833  to  33,000/. 
is  BNieaae  is  attributed  to  the  outlayaMondbw  tbe  manv 

Ehlia  work*  undanakan  during  the  fniarsMmg  Miioa. 
nong  the  earlier  wofkanndsrtikenlw  the  ooipoiaiioiiii 
tbe  improvement  of  tbe  navigation  of  the  Car^  Uodor  n 
local  act  passed  in  the  year  1787,  authorising  the  eouncil  to 
levy  tonnai,'o  dues  fur  that  purpose.  Tire  bed  of  the  river 
was  co!isuier;ibly  di  epcni  d,  except  near  luehinnan  Bridge, 
where  il  was  (Iceiiu  d  udvisalile  to  connect  the  parts  of  tlio 
river  above  and  below  that  bridge  by  means  of  a  cai'.al  winch 
crosses  the  lui npike  road  leading  from  Greciu.ck  to  (lin^f- 
gow,  and  which  was  completed  in  1791.  The  Cart  is  now 
navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  from  6U  to  RU  tons 
burthen.  Tho  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Androssan  Canal, 
the  esat  of  which  already  amounts  to  130,000/.,  but  which 
as  yet  does  not  extend  m  a  westerly  direction  beyond  the 
populous  villue  of  Johnstone,  crosses  the  Cart  water  by  an 
aqueduct  bri^e  on  tbe  southern  side  of  the  town.  A  rail- 
way extends  from  the  town  to  a  station  on  tbe  loft  bank  of 
the  Cdydo^a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osrt;  andanaot 
of  paiuament  hu  latoly  been  obtained  ftr  eonstmoting  a 
branch  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  to  tenninate  noaily 

opposite  to  this  station. 

Ill  17U7the  pnuripal  nrtifle.i  ni;i'li-  in  tbe  t'.i\vn  v.crc 
coarse  linen,  clie'iticied  clollis,  and  BeiiguLs,  to  winch  snc- 
ceeiled  cliequen'  !  linen  liaiidkerchiefs,  and  gixids  of  a 
lighter  texture,  such  as  lawns.  About  I7  J5  the  inacliitiery 
for  making  wliite  sewing  or  ounce  thread  was  iiilioduced 
from  Holland.  About  1760  tlie  manufuciure  of  silk  gauzo 
was  introduced  upon  tbe  plan  practised  by  the  Spiialilelds 
houses,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  thirty 
years,  was  carried  on  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  Tlio 
competition  between  tho  London  and  Paisley  houses  obliged 
many  of  tha  former  to  relinquish  altogether  the  manuAte- 
tura  of  this  artide.  Others  removed  their  estobliahments 
to  Scotland.  The  raduetion  in  the  ooat  ef  cotton  gooda^ 
consequent  upon  the  invention  of  Arkwright's  sjnnniog- 
machinery,  lessened  tbe  demand  ibr  ailken  fabrics,  toe 
manuf.n  tuie  of  which  ul  VtMif  1m  since  than  gtostiy 

derliiR'd. 

In  1 73.1,  wbrn  tlie  linen  trade  \\a.s  more  prospinous  than 
it  has  ever  been,  either  before  or  since,  the  value  of  tho 
UKUi ufacturcs  produced  at  Pui.siey,  cun-istuit'  of  silk  and 
linen  gauze,  lawns,  and  white  »ev>i:ij^  thread,  was  estimated 
at  579,185/.:  thnir  value  in  17'JU  \,d%  060,38 j/.  .Sino« 
1923  a  gceat  naubec  of  bauds  bave  been  employed  iu  the 
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inanufactiiro  of  orape  (l^e^sl■■i,  and  damask  and  emIjroiJcrcil  | 
shawU,  in  utiitatiua  oi'  those  uu|X)rtcd  from  China.  Tlie 
gross  amount  of  the  shawls  sold  in  1B34  was  estimated  at 
«oe  niiikion  Bterliog,  which  was  less  than  in  some  of  the 
pnweding  yean.  Many  of  the  priiicijval  ealablishraents  of 
tlwtoifnarenowcxctusivcly  cngagpil  in  iho  various  branches 
af  thAOMton  miinufacture,  among  ^^luch  the  rou^hn  branch 
may  be  patticuUrly  mentioiMd  as  that  of  wfaieli  Fairicjr 
is  TCgarded  a»  the  chief  eeaL  AeemideraUe  portioB  of  the 
yam  used  in  makiDg  tbe  finer  qualities  of  nndin*  fa  im- 
portetl  from  LaiicasbiTe.  The  number  of  looma  in  the  town 
111  ]sri7  w  a  ii  ascertained  to  be  about  60U0,  of  which  3U0  were 
WihUlJ  t  y  Glasgow  houses.  Besides  these,  about  '2000  i 
loom?  wi'ii'  c'Kiiildsed  iu  the  country  by  Piiiiluy  capnal. 
The  total  nuiuijfi  of  weavers  at  the  same  imio  "us  Ou  iu. 
There  are  als.0  a  large  iron  and  three  brass  louinlcruis,  one 
tail' work.  thr«o  breweries,  thnta  distilleries,  one  large  soap- 
work,  seven  exlemive  bleeeli-lleld<»  one  large  ailk-throwiug 
mill.  &c. 

Since  the  jrassing  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  in  1(^32, 
Patsloy  liaa  relurned  one  membur  to  the  British  parliament. 
Tbe  bouDclariAS  of  the  parUauentary  borough  comprise 
finir  perialiee,  whose  igimgate  population,  in  1&3I,  was 
47,466. aud  was  diatribttieu  among  l  J,3u8  fumilics,  of  whom 
nineteen-tmntioihs  mre  employed  in  trade  and  maauAiD- 
tures.  Thew  parishes  were.  Paisley  Abb^  (pepulatiati 
2>>.ilO£),Ili|j;liCtiureh(I4,621).  Low  Churrh  (69$SX  Middle 
Cburth  (9881),  which,  with  five  others,  constitute  what, 
prior  to  1736,  w.is  ciiitril  the  [iari>li  uf  I'lUilL-y.  Tl:c  new 
town  and  suburbs  of  1'aib.k)  and  Julin~tuiu-,  which  (•■Jiilam 
rcsiK'ctively  14,739  and  5617  inhabitants,  an;  iiicludcMl  ui 
the  return  of  Paisley  Abbey  Barisli.  TIil-  uthtT  ihroc 
parishes,  anil  ilu  ^c-  only,  arc  witnin  the  lorpoialo  liberties. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabilBiiis  an:  Irish,  whose 
immigration  materially  contributed  to  ihr  ilu■Iua^L■  of  the 
population  during;  the  t«D  years  precediui'  1831.  This 
iuereaso amounted  to  &038  persons  ui  the  three  corporate 
parishes,  end  £43 1  penona  in  tlie  new  town.  The  local 
taxes  lafied  within  the  corporate  liberties  amount,  upm  au 
aveiaga  of  teit  Yoan,  Co  3t9U.  per  annum,  of  which  the  sum 
of  iOWL  it  laised  en  account  of  the  poor.  Ftom  these 
taxca  the  inbabliiaats  of  the  new  town  are  entirety •leinpted. 
as  well  as  finu  certain  charges  paid  by  those  wno  carry  on 
buitiness  '  within  the  burgh.'  Although  Renfrew  is  the 
county  town.  Paisley  has  long  been  the  scat  uf  the  sheriflT's 
or  county  court.  In  1815  an  additional  >hciitV':t  ti>un  was 
established  Jit  Grf^-nock,  and  since  then  ibc  county  has 
been  dividuil  into  two  districts,  called  the  upper  and  lower 
wards,  the  foruicT  of  which  is  annexed  to  tho  coiirl  of 
P&isley. 

There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  and  four  fairs, 
esch  of  three  dn)s'  duration,  which  are  held  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  November.  The  market  and  two  of  the 
fiiira  were  originally  ostaUUied  by  diarter  of  Qtarles  II.. 

granted  in  \6iii. 

In  1834  there  were  three  parochial  and  fourteen  non- 
paroehial  schools  in  the  perisl)  of  Middle  Churclt.  The 
gmitest  number  of  children  which  attended  the  fourteen 

non-parochial  schools  during  the  half  year  ending  with 
Lady-day,  1834,  was  51 7 boys  and  3U6  girls;  the  least  num- 
hii'  (hii  jii;;  the  saruo  ]ieiii)i:l  wai  -1-5  hiiv>  ar.d  'iJH  girls.  In 
llij;li  (Jhur<-h  parish,  wbcro  theto  wer>.'  no  parochial  schovils, 
but  the  '^ume  number  (fourteen)  of  non-parochial,  ihi: 
greatest  uuinlier  i  f  children  was  888  boys  and  751  girls, 
and  the  least  numhcr  (js5  bu>s  aii<l  493  girls.  One  of  Uiesc 
Avus  a  charity  school,  wherein  1  ju  day  and  100  evening  pu- 
pils were  taught  gratuitously.  In  Low  Church  parish 
there  was  a  burgh  school.  TliiB  Other  schools  in  this  parish, 
six  iti  number,  none  of  which  were  parochial,  were  attended 
by  m  children,  including  evening  classes.  In  Paisley 
Abbey  parish  there  were  thirty-one  schools,  entirety  non- 
paruchial.  Tho  greatest  number  of  attendances  in  the  half 
year  was  1368  boys,  782  girls;  tlio  least  number  is  not 
stated.  I:i  a  diMriet  of  tiie  parish  of  High  Churafa,  con- 
taining a  i>  pututlon  of  1047  persons,  there weie  4<  cbudren 
between  the  a|ie*  of  5  anii  10  v.ho  could  not  read  and  were 
not  ut  srlioiil;  ytj  between  the  n-^i^s  of  10  and  15  who  could 
notwrile;  1  ;i*'i>\  e  the  ngc  of  15«iii  ciinlil  inither  real 
nor  Write;  and  tliere  Wfie  Qfi  clii'idrni  at  si  hufl.  TIil' 
above  relurtis  d^i  imdiirip  Sund.i)  .-chu  .1 \shi(ii  were 
blended  by  more  than  I50U  children.  -  The  number  iu 
1«36vm419S.  {NMf.8ha.Aee.}  Itwasnatarkedbitbe 


Commissioners,  from  whose  Report  these  numbers  are  taken, 
llidt  of  the  families  einphiyed  iii  tactiines.  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  childreti  were  attending  schwl  than  of  tho 
families  of  weavers  and  labourers.  Since  the  date  of  the 
Commissioners'  Report,  an  infant-school  has  been  opened, 
an  endowed  school  has  been  osublishod,  and  a  govemmont 
grant  of  7UU/.,  augmented  by  the  subscriptions  of  lb*  ilK 
habitants,  has  afforded  tbe  means  of  erecting  three  new 
sdiool-iooms  and  enlaiging  an  did  one.  About  three  years 
since,  an  amotriatkm  waa  ftrtnaA  fbr  tbe  purpMO  of  insti- 
tuting a  sebeol  Ibr  the  niddio  and  lugbsv  dasias.  to  b« 
called  tho  '  Paisley  Academy  *  There  are  wittun  the  town 
45  friendly  societies,  numbering  from  120  to  500  members 
each,  and  (wo  of  whicii  are  supported  and  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  females.  These  socieiies  upon  the  whole  are 
staled  to  have  sui-ceeded  remarkably  well.  The  '  Paisley 
Provident  Bank'  was  esiabli-jhed  in  it>ii.  Its  receip!*  for 
the  year  ciidniK  (Jetober  .'JO,  1830,  amounted  te  Ijjo/. 
There  is  a  public  dispensary-,  an  infirmary,  a  mcchaniu«' 
institution,  several  subscription  libraries,  &c. 

{Reports  on  Scotch  Munictftaltiiet,  1836;  Abstract  qf 
Heport  on  the  statJ!  qf  Edurali'm  in  Scotland,  Ifc37,  xlvii., 
p.  G  28-3 1 ,  and  other  Par liametUary Papers ;  Chal  mers's  Cale- 
donia; Camden's  Briianaiap  PvnnanVs  Tour  in  Scolland  ; 
Wilson'a  Jgricuiitirai  fittrtMitf  qf  Renfretcthin,  1812; 
Cniwford*s  Xe^fiyu^ire,  editsa  by  Rt^rtson,  4to.t  Paisley* 
lb  1 8 ;  New  Staiutieal  Aecomt  <ff  Scotland ;  &c.} 

PAL-.4IR.   (HtNDtraTAM,  vol.  xiL,  p.  208.] 

P.VLACE.  a  word  adopted  into  all  European  languages 
from  tiie  Latin  PaltUium,  the  name  given  by  Augustus  to 
his  re^iidence  on  the  Moiis  Palatinus  ut  Rome.  In  its 
stricter  uieaning  it  is  restricted  to  a  royal  abode,  but  isocca- 
sionailv  applied  to  any  sumptuous  habiiatiuii.  hi  Italy  ihe 
term  Palazzo,  taken  by  itself,  is  used  ftu  any  largo  inansiun 
or  nobleman's  house;  and  pulaees  of  this  class  constitute, 
after  churches,  the  praiciual  architeciural  features  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  Rome,  Milan,  Vicenza,  Venice,  and  other  cities, 
to  which  they  impart  an  air  of  grandeur  which  is  wantiiur 
in  the  street  architecture  of  this  country;  for  in  spite  of  aU 
Other  defeota  and  the  bad  taste  tiiey  frequently  display,  they 
genemUy  possem  tbe  redeeming  quality  of  dignity.  Our 
own  metropolis,  on  tbe  contrary,  possesses  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  private  maoaioDS  that  have  any  pretensMtna  to  exter- 
nal noblenesa  of  style.  In  fact  the  most  palazzo  likc  build- 
ings we  have  are  one  or  two  of  our  modern  club-bouses 
iiKue  especially  the  new  Refinn  Club-house,  which  el  lipses 
all  the  previously  creeled  oiu's.  Neither  are  any  of  our 
royal  iialacei,  with  the  single  excejUuiii  uf  Windsor,  stamped 
by  architectural  n)aj;tiificeiice  ;  both  iii  e.xtentanil  style  ihey 
are  surp;u=sed  by  several  of  the  cuuniry-seals  of  our  n.ibihty. 
St.  James's  Palace  is  t«umrkabie  only  for  its  size  and  its 
uncouth  appearance.  Coiiatdeied  as  a  work  of  architecture 
Buckingham  Palace  is  absolutely  discreditable  to  the  ]»e- 
scnt  age,  its  sole  characteristies  being  excessive  littleness 
of  manner,  and  feebleness  and  triviality  of  stvie ;  whereas 
if  not  remarkable  fur  beauty,  Jones's  intended  palaoe  at 
Whitehall  would  at  all  ovonta  have  been  a  pile  of  imposing 
dignity.  Kensington  Pidaoe  is  raemly  a  respectable  mass 
of  brick  buildings,  and  Wren's  edifice  at  Hampton  Court  is 
no  more  than  a  lumpish  piece  of  formality,  destitute  of  dig- 
nity  and  elegance. 

In  fact,  there  are  tbioughoiit  the  whole  of  Eumpi;  v  ery 
few  royal  palaces,  whatever  may  be  their  luagnilude.  at  all 
distinguished  by  superior  arcluttcluial  tnite.  In  tho 
French  capital,  it  is  only  the  eastern  facade  of  the  Lunvre, 
the  river  front,  and  the  inner  court  which  can  lay  ciatm 
to  beauty  or  richness,  the  Tuilories  being  only  a  mass  of 
quaint  grotesqucness.  The  Vatican  at  Rome  ia  merely  a 
huge  irregular  pile,  and  Versailles  and  the  Baovrial,  not- 
witlistanding  the  millions  they  cost,  both  monuments  of 
exreedingly  bad  taste.  Though  Aur  from  beautiful,  tbe 
royal  pauice  at  Madrid,  bsaun  in  1737,  fiom  tbe  deswns  of 
Giambattiala  Sachetti,  an  italiatt  arobiteet,  is  a  slatdy  and 
reguUrpile,  it  being  470  fbet  square,  and  100  in  height, 
but  tbe  eflbet  such  a  moss  would  otherwise  produce  in 
greatly  Ini|  aired  by  the  number  of  mezzanines.  The  same 
remark  apphcs  to  the  celcbialcd  palace  erected  by  the  k:ny 
of  N  a|  les,  .ihout  the  middle  of  the  lost  century,  at  Casertn, 
aud  iif  which  Vanvitelli  wjs  the  nrchite<3t.  "rhis  i  uilding 
is  certainly  characterised  by  magnitude,  lor  it  extends  731 
feet  from  east  to  wobt,  aud  '669  from  sorlh  to  south ;  yet  of 
ciilMr  giMdrar  of  ooiioeptioii  or  iwjas^of  sljla  thavo  w 
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ywy  little,  certainly  not  «hoaar1t  to'noonefleuito  tbe  pro- 

dieal  execution  of  so  very  inJifTerent  a  design.  The  royal 
palace  at  Stockbulm  is  a  i^taitly  edifioe  in  the  Italian  itvle, 
^though  the  (iriginnl  (ii  sigii.  by  Count  Te«sin,  waa  consicler- 
■bly  curt.uk'd.  The  origmal  impenal  winter-palaec  at  St. 
Petersburg  uasavast  pile  frecti-il  by  ilic  Italian  airhiicpt 
Ra^^lrtlli  in  the  reign  of  the  empress  Elizabctb,  of  most 
impDsiiifj  aspect  towards  the  quay  of  the  Neva,  but  exceed- 
ingiy  heavy  and  grotesque  as  to  style.  This  structure,  or 
at  least  the  chief  portion,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1 8.18,  but  hu  ainoe  been  rebuQt,  tbonsfa  we  do 
not  know  vhetbOT  ueovdinff  to  an  enUiwIj  ttma  dc&ign. 
The  Neue  ReMd«w  Hid  Kfo&nbftu  at  Munich  \mm  alnmd/ 
been  spokeii  of  ebeiAera.  (Munich.] 

Enonnou*  as  have  been  the  suras  expended  upoo  manj 
«f  these  edifices,  every  one  of  them  fells  very  short  of  the 
ideal  of  a  niyul  polnce,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  not  only  all  tbe 
luxury  and  puiup  of  architecture,  but  a  certain  colns-inl 
dif;nity  of  aspect  should  present  itself.    This  can  never  bo 
aeoifUipiisUcid  where  stories  alcove  sititnes  are  allowed  to  dis- 
play themselves  externally.    That  is  hut  a  vulgar  species 
of  architectural  grandeur  which  is  produced  by  a  iiumencal 
multiplication  of  little  parts  and  features.   All  the  nxims 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  on  extensive  liousebold 
should  be  turned  towards  inner  courts,  aiirl  the  whole  ax- 
terior,  baWng  only  a  tingle  range  of  lofty  wtodows  above  tiie 
groand-Hoor,  abonld  b*  laft  tu  tho  unrastraiiwd  display  of 
afelitlcetumt  awl  seulpluia  upon  a  noble  seale,  without  any 
intenntxtnra  oriittleneaaes.  By  such  a  digposition,  too,  con- 
venience would  perhaps  he  found  far  better  consulted  tlian 
at  present,  because,  while  all  the  apartments  for  official  and 
.state  receptions  and  court  entertainments  would  be  coii- 
iiei  leil  to^etbi'r,  the  whole  of  the  vast  number  of  sulwrdiniitc 
roonii  required  in  such  a  habitation  would  Ite  cotieeiilraled 
within  the  general  plan,  and  at  the  same  tune  miglu  be 
kept  entirely  apart,  by  means  of  (galleries  between  the  outer 
and  inner  range,  communicating  at  intervnU  with  lener 
Tvatibnlea  and  staircases  attached  to  the  .suites  of  kaaer 
looms  and  privnte  apartmenlsof  eveij  dctieripiion. 
PAL^'ADKS.  [TtatLOMTU.] 
PALAMON,  the  gmario  name  lor  the  fintwnt. 

[8ll»IllF9.1 

PAL.«flONIAN8,  or  PALAMOVIDA.  Pravn  tribe. 

PAL/KOGRAPHY.  The  study  of  anticnt  documents, 
called  by  modern  antiquaries  *  PaltBography,'  is  too  exten- 
sive a  subject  to  bo  canvasstd  at  length  in  a  work  like  the 
present.  We  content  ourselves  therefore  wilh  pointing  out 
to  the  student  the  most  eligible  works  on  the  subject,  and 
with  setting  before  him  as  briefly  a»  pottaible  the  indicee 
which  have  been  publiahad  to  iha  ntamneript  atocaa  of  this 
and  other  oouotriea. 

An  'IntroduothmtoBibUacniAy/lqrMr.  Hartwdl  Homo, 
contnina  aome  oleBMMaiy  matter  very  welt  adapted  Ibr  the 
beginner:  it  ia  however  principally  compiled  fteoi  tome 
French  imkll  on  the  aubject.  The  splendid  Tolumes  re- 
cently poblbhed  by  the  French  historical  rommiasion,  under 
the  title  of  '  Elements  of  Paln;oj;ra|>hy,'  may  he  >af;dy  staled 
to  coiiliiin  every  particular  that  can  be  wi^thed  f  ir ;  and  this 
work  18  so  luminous  in  its  details,  that  we  need  do  no  more 
than  reltr  to  it  for  the  usual  abbrevMiiont  employed  in  the 
middle  ages  in  every  kin  I  of  p  ihtu  al  and  ecclesiastical  do- 
cuments. WalthprS  'Lexicon  Utpiomaticuin '  may  also  be 
rcft  i  red  to  as  a  useful  work.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
heg  to  caution  the  reader  a^in«t  a  book,  published  some 
years  since,  entitled  *  A  Guide  to  Gnirt  Hand,'  by  Mr. 
Wrightt  which  is  as  fuU  of  errora  as  a  book  can  well  bo. 
A  oartain  aeriea  of  ahbrevjaliooa  are  found  in  all  Latin 
toaBnaarhrta.  and  theae  have  faaan  imitated  in  type  in  the 
worka  of  the  tato  Reowd  CbmiaiHlMi.  Mr.  m&ck  haa 
given  a  compVtc  list  of  these  abbreviattatMi  vith  «Kplaoa- 
tiona,  in  the  '  Exeerptn  Historica.' 

A  great  (juantily  of  abbreviations  arc  merely  avbitrury, 
and  it  rctjuires  praeiice  and  ingenuity  before  nil  kinds  can 
bo  read  \Mtli  nny  fiicilily ;  fur  instance,  the  cap^al  letter  A 
has  been  found  to  re])resenl  the  follow ing  words: — Ab, 
Abesto.  Abi,  Actincus,  Actio,  Actus,  .\d,  .IMilis,  iiidilitius, 
./tlia,  iErariuni,  yKs,  .Agcr,  Ago,  Atjrjppa,  A^rippina,  Aio. 
Ala.  .\lbu8.  Alius,  Alter,  Amantiasimus,  Ambo.  Amen, 
Amiaua,  Amnis  Animai  Animus.  Annus,  Ante,  Antiochia, 
Antoninai  Apollo,  Apponero,  Apud,  Aqua.  Aratrum,  Arbi- 
tratOSt  Aibitrium,  Argentum,  Aristotcles,  Artificialis,  Ascia, 
AmigmtUM,  Awut,  At,  Auctor,  Auctoritas,  Augusta,  Augu»* 


talis,  Augustus,  Aulus,  AnreUtts,  Aurum,  Anapicinni.  Ant,' 
Auxilium.  Avis,  Avus.  The  edition  of  Gains  py  G ocsehen, 
Berlin,  )8'2 4,  contains  a  complete  alphabetical  liat  of  uU  ilie 
sigla  or  abhreviutions  which  are  n^eil  in  the  Verona  MS. 
Tney  are  very  numerous:  an.!  a*  one  abbreviation  often 
represents  a  great  man)-  uifTerent  M  ords,  it  is  only  from  lliu 
context  that  the  meaning  in  any  f;iv«*n  instance  can  bo 
ascertained.  [Gaius.] 

We  now  proceed  to  present  tho  reader  with  the  principal 
desideratum  in  this  braiich  of  literature,  a  list  of  catalogues 
of  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  this  country  and  tho 
Continent. 

rA«i(rj<MAilftM0aim.— lo  p«at  of  leal  intereat  and 
tc1im»  tha  odtketion  of  manuacripta  praterved  in  tbia  nobto 
eatabliahnent  awpasscs  every  other. 

1.  'ACalale^cof  the  Cottoniau  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,*  fol,,  Lond..  Istr2. 

This  rollection  furiiis  ibe  most  valuable  portion  of  tho 
Museum's  stores :  but  it  is  so  well  known»  tiutt  any  Ihrther 
notice  iif  tl  here  w  unnecessary. 

2.  'A  Catalogue  of  the  HarlehnMSS.  in  the  BritMik 
Museum,'  4  vols,  fob,  l  sub- 12. 

Mr.  HalliwcU  sa\  s  that '  the  first  portion  of  this  catalogue 
is  very  well  cotnpiled,  but  the  third  volume  is  full  of  imper* 
fections  and  errors:'  liie  fuurth  volume  contains  an  exceh 
lent  index  by  Mr.  Uorna.  Thia  collection  indudea  nunaioiu 
MSS.  of  every  elaaa. 

3.  *A  Catalogue  of  the  additional  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,'  by  S.  Ayscough,  2  vols.  4tu.,  Lond., 
1782. 

A  new  catalogiie  of  the-o  MSS.  is  in  preparation. 

f  the  LaaadawneMS&  in  theBrittah 

Museum,'  fob,  I^mdon,  Is  19. 

The  most  remarkable  and  valuable  ]iortion  of  this  cuilec- 
tion  is  the  Burghtey  Papers,  whieh  till  lii  folio  volumes, 
and  comprise  a  multitude  of  state  document.^,  together  with 
the  political  aad  miacellaneous  correspondence  of  L'ud 
Burghley,  extending  throughout  the  long  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Tbe  oouaction  alio  contains  the  papers  of  Dr. 
White  Ketuelt,  biahop  of  Peterborough :  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  tboM  of  Sir  Juiiua  Otar,  ^dge  of  the  Admiralty  in 
Queen  Etiiabeth*a  time.  Bishop  Kennett'a  papera  rehtte  to 
the  ecclesiaiitical  history  of  England  and  to  the  biography 
of  the  more  eminent  of  the  clergy,  whh  materials  for  a 
detailed  historj'  of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  or  of  places 
therein.  The  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Ci0!>ar  furnish  most 
ample  informatioii  respecting  the  finances  of  the  reigns  in 
which  he  wah  ojlieially  esuployiMl,  and  eontnin  mnny  curious 
articles  on  the  privile,;e»  and  practice  ftf  the  courts  of  .Ad- 
mindly.  Requests,  Star  Chamber,  and  Exchequer.  Exclu- 
aive  ofthete  larger  series,  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts  have 
many  volumes  of  gmt  interest :  among  them  a  vulume  of 
letters  by  royal,  noble,  and  eminent  persons  in  Great  Bri* 
tain,  fkom  tlw  raign  of  Ueoiy  VI.  to  tb^  of  Georgo  111.; 
two  volaaoa  of  iMieca  writint  b]r  imigii  sovereign  princea 
and  otlMff  distinguished  atiangaia  during  tha  aixteenth* 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  eenlories ;  three  volutnes  of 

lettei's  to  Heniv  C'rum«ell,  wlicii  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land; eleven  volumes  of  the  papers  of  Dr.  John  Pell, 
envoy  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  tiie  IVotestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland:  five  volumes  of  Sir  P.ml  Ryeaut's  papers; 
and  three  volumes  containing  tho  correspondence  of  tho 
Earl  of  Melfort  dunng  his  negotiations  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1690.  Neither  would  it  be  right  to  pass  over  with- 
out notice  numerous  mov^istic  chartulariea  and  registers; 
among  them,  registers  of  ilie  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jorusa< 
lem,  of  Uarawood  Priory,  of  Lundie  Priory,  of  the  monastery 
of  Genndon,  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  and  of  the  Abbey  of 
Melaa;  two  tedaleia  of  Cbertser  Abbey,  and  one  of  the 
prebendal  ehoreh  of  Bdyndon  in  Wiltshire. 

5,  *  A  Catalogue  of  tbe  MSS.  of  Fnineis  Hargravo,  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,'  4to,  London,  IBI8. 

The>e  MSS.  relate  al  must  exclusively  lo  law;  they  ccni- 
sist  uf  year  books,  reports,  lead  ni;s  on  variouii  slatuies, 
treatises  on  the  auth  ority  and  jurisdiction  of  il:o  several 
courts  of  law  and  eijuiiy,  coliections  of  cases  and  uinnions, 
collections  resjicctin;,'  the  customs  and  privileges  of  London 
and  other  p1nee!>,  and  tracts  and  dissertations  on  numeroua 
points  and  inatteta  of  law,  with  a  ft*  hiatoncal,  political, 
and  miscellaneous  papers  and  letters. 

6.  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  LHuaiyia  the 
British  Museum,'  4lo..  London.  17S4. 

Thiacoataioa  the  UBS.  of  tha  old  Rival  LihratyatSt. 
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Jamca's.  ami  itosscssos  curwos  artielfs  ii\  almost  c\xTy 
t>raiich  of  Iiiuraturi'. 

7.  *  Catalouus  L'oilic-uiu  MamiicriiUorum  Hililiolhuca; 
Burneiaiisp,'  I'ol..  lyjudirii,  1839. 

It  contains  abuut  i)20  volumes  of  manuscripts;  among  | 
which  are  tive  inanuscripls  of  the  gospels  in  the  original 
Grt!eL.of  tU« «l9vea(b,  thirteenth, atid  fourteenth  centuries; 
ooptMOf  coDmtnlwie*  upon  the  scriptures,  both  in  Greek 
•nd  JMmi  ind  naniuoripu  of  tba  didnctie  and  coniro- 
venhl  worb  of  wvtnl  of  tbe  Giedi  and  Luio  fbtben. 
But  the  nuMtinkMrtut  portkm  «f  the  oollMtnn  Mosiato  of 
Dianu»cripU  of  Ute  elaineal  atitbon.  Of  ibate,  tlwuate' 
liiati'd  manuscript  of  the '  Iliad'  of  Homer,  formerly  bdong- 
Kig  to  Mr.  C  harles  Townley,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  first  place 
in  estitaUiiiti.  Though  luolAiiiiy  not  iildi  r  tluu  the  latter 
purl  cif  llic  thirtcL'[ilJ»  Kuuiuiy,  iL  m  utn:  ul  llir  cai  liest  com- 
picte  luanusi  ripls  of  the  '  liiad,'  and  is  jHirliculaily  \alu- 
able,  boih  on  account  of  tla-  correctness  of  its  text  and  also 
of  the  copious  scholia  with  which  it  is  ilhistiaiL-d.  Two 
Copies  of  the  Greek  orators  likewise  deserve  especial  notice; 
one  of  them,  written  upon  veUum,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant natiiiHonpt  extant  of  these  authors;  it  yield*  many 
Wlualile  rt'uditig.-.,  ^md  supplies,  besiilcs  smaller  lacuna), 
portions  of  Isa^us,  Lycurgus,  and  Dinarchus.  There  is  also 
SO  imporlant  manuiicript  of  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  with 
map**  io  the  original  Greek;  a  Tolume  containing  tlie 
twenty  oonediesof  Flavliu^  a  poition  of  whieh  has  been 
collated  by  Mr.  Hildyard  for  hiaeditioiia  ^  tks  ■  Kwaeelini* 
and  '  AuUilaria  ;*  a  beautinil  nranuseript  of  GsllimacliuR ; 
an  l  a  v,:  iy  fiiie  copy  of  the  niatlu'iiiiitical  coUecIi  ris  of  I'ap- 

tutii  Alexaiidriiiiu,  which  lyrincily  belonged  ig  ISaiuei. 

8.  '  A  Cfftaloeue  of  the  Arundel  Manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,'  fol .  London,  i   J  i. 

This  collec.  ion  is;  ri<-h  in  maieriuts  for  the  history  of  our 
own  country  and  lui^uak^e,  buving  no  less  than  seven  ciipios 
of  the  '  Uistoria  Britonuiu'  of  GeolTry  of  Monmouth,  copies 
of  the  histories  or  annals  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Ralph 
Hjplen,  Roi^or  de  lloveduu,  William  of  Mulmcsbury, 
Nioolos  Trivet,  and  others.  It  lias  also  a  recent  but  unique 
naouacriptof  Jugulph's  *  Desoriptio  Abbatim  Croylandenkis,' 
and  a  volumo  of  letters  and  other  doouments  rantive  to  the 
diveree  of  Haniy  VUI.  ftont  Kaibcriaeof  Atuaoh  aone  of 
which  are  otiinnal.  Tliere  are  alio  dMrtuiarios  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  of  the  hospital  without  the  South^ate 
at  Bury  St  Edmun^ls,  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at  (Jol- 
chc>tt'r,  lit  tlio  abbe)  ^  i  f'^.l  i  i.  .i  :  1  Tiiitcnit;,  di' Uit'  ini rjiai- 
tenca  111  .St.  AuNtm  uuii  I.,  ai  ■-il-Luuicii.  Cjutcrbury  ;  ul' liie 
C'liM."!!  lA'  St.  Mary  and  St.  Maiti.iri't,  Darlford;  of  the 
abbey  of  Giastoubuiy,  and  of  tl.at  uf  Ncweiiham  in  Devon- 
shire. We  may  also  mciiticn  a  ciiriuus  volume  ciiU'.Ied 
'  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,'  composed  a.d.  1340,  by  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  Kentish  dialect  of  that  period,  and  which 
Will  shortly  be  publisbed  by  Mr.  Wright ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  volume*  on  jurisprudence,  comprising  the  'Digests 
and  Codek  Juetuiiao,  the  'Dccrctum'  of  Giaiiun,  and 
llw  'Dacnlala*  of  Gngoty  XU.  and  Boniface  XllL, 
with  nnneroQs  glo«aes»  eommeaiaries,  diasertatiiHia  upon 
iest«i  aammarie^  and  eolleetiona  of  decisionsk  cmoi^  and 
opinions. 

9.  •  Catalogue  of  the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,' 'i-l  Vo\i.  fol. 

Tlio>L-  are  depositetl  for  general  use  in  the  rcading-ruom 
of  till'  Musomn, 

OtJter  J.il.'ninrs  in  Great  Britain. — We  possess  the  fol- 
lowing priattd  c.ttalogues : — 

1 .  '  Catalog!  I.ibronuu  Mauuscriptorum  Angliai  et  Hiber- 
nin.  in  unum  eoUoBta,  eun  indiee  alphabettco^*  fbL,  Oxou, 

1C!»7. 

The  first  volnnw  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  and 
Aslimolean  manuscripts ;  the  second,  those  of  the  oolleeeaof 
O^ifurd  and  Cambridge ;  the  third,  of  various  libraries  iBSng^ 
land;  and  (befourtb,or  Irish  libraries.  'A  Short  Account 
of  eone  1188.  in  the  English  Libraries  vhieh  eonlain  parts 
of  th»  Ctorpua  Juris  by  Dr.  Uach,  Jan.,*  was  printed  in  the 
'Zeitsehrift  lur  Gesohichilioho  Rechuwissenschaft,'  vdL  v„ 
1833. 

2.  '  Cat.-vlosus  Librorum  l\Ianu5criplorum  Col.  Corp. 
Chiistt.  Ciiii.il).,'  Jio.,  (JaiUnb,  1777. 

3.  "  (  iiialogns  redicum  Manuscript' i  n m  llvi  Ici.  Calhed. 
Dur.i'linor:vi>,'  lui ,  Dun.,  IH'24. 

4.  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the 
Society  of  Auitqttariei»'by  Sir  H.  £Uis»  4i0h,  London,  18IS. 


9.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  miscellaneous  Manuscripts  m  the 
Library  of  the  KogA  8ociety,*by  J.  O.  HaliivolUSaq-t  8v«>» 

lx>udoii,  I«.10. 

C.  '  A  Cata'.o^iiL-  of  tlic  Arrliu'insi-upal  MSS.  preservtd  in 
the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace,'  by  Todd,  fol ,  ].ond.,  l^l'i. 

7.  '  Catalogus  sive  Notitia  Manuscriptorum,  qui  a  G.  D. 
Clarke,  comparaii  in  Bibliolheca  Bodleiana  adswrantur/ 
4to..  Oxon,  1812. 

Principally  cltL^ical. 

e.  *  Catalc^us  Codicum  MSS.  et  loautenovun  cum  aotii 
Manuscriptis.  olim  D'OivQliani,*  4lo!,  Oaoo.  1808. 

This  coUeetion  ia  in  ito  Bodleian  Ubraiy. 

9.  *  A  muinte  Calaloeue  of  each  particular  Manuscript 
contained  in  Wood's  Collection  at  Oxford.'  8vo.,  Oxf ,  1 761. 

W'i)  iiniHi.  Iic:c  iioiiro  ibc  splcndii!  llbr.iry  v(  Sir  Thomas 
Pbdlijis,  Hart.,  al  Midille  Hi!l,  Wi  ici'itL-rshirt',  who  pos- 
eesse^  ihc  largest  known  ]ir,\ ate  colioo; ii  u  uf  rnanuscnj  U 
and  chariers,  some  of  wnicb  are  of  ilio  crcait-st  i,irit\  and 
impoi'lance.  A  slight  catal.  tj.n'  uf  :i  jinriu  u  lA'  tlii  sc  hx> 
been  privately  printed  by  the  learned  possessor  at  his  owu 
private  press,  and  this  has  been  copied  into  Haeiiel's  com- 
pilation. The  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Holkham  possesses  a 
valuable  collection,  of  which  a  brief  account  has  appeared 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.'  Dr.  O'Conor  prepared  a  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.at8towe^  the  seat  of  the  Dufce  of  Buckinghanit 
whIeh  was  privately  printed  In  1818,  in  two  volumes  4(o. 
Considerable  numbers  of  MSS.  are  likewise  preserved  in 
the  Glasgow  University  library,  Lin(»1n  Calhedial,  ami 
in  vji  Imls  places,  by  far  tO'j  iiumtrons  for  us  t  j  attempt 
f\cii  u  lj,>ie  ouli;r,c;  \nc  givL'  luwuvcr  a  »l'.(;bt  list  of  tlie 
d-'C'uniL'(its  prt'scr\C'd  in  ilie  'lVi«cr  i)f  IvJinlon,  with  the 
Iiujic  liiac  u  will  pravu  usi:ful  to  the  antiquary  and  bia- 
lui  laii  :  — 

1.  Negociationes  et  fu;dera  cum  principibus  extraneis. 

2.  Gentis  hujus  alque  popuU  prsclaraiea geats  ttt Gat 
lia  aliisque  regionibus  transnariais. 

3.  Homsgtiun  et  aervitia,  in  quibui  Seotia  ab  Aoglia 

pendct. 

•i.  Hibernire  in  legibus  et  dominiis  constilulio. 

i.  Dominium mariuoiBritannieoniu,  Gallos  Batavosqua 
a  Piseatione  in  pnsdietis  inatibda  probilieDit  nisi  Tenia  pniu 
a  Regibua  AngUn  impolnta,  gvMnU  praeaeriptiooo  com- 
prubatum. 

6.  De  rebuaWattiShaoelbiin  comnotiandilittm  Princina 

Wallia). 

7.  Quid  res  potissimum  ad  commoda  spcc'arunt  Insula) 
Monavin\  Insularum  C'xsariiB  «t  Sarniw,  Vascouiio,  Caleii, 
I3unK';;:ii:i>,  alia. iiniquu  Gallia  paittum» quusditt  aiib  Ang« 

loium  duionu  tciietuutur.  . 

8.  Jus  linealis  succesiMWis,  quo  NgM  Angli»  regnum 
Galliarum  vcndicant. 

9.  Tenurtt*  tcrrarum  in  Anglia  extenta*,  cive  mctalionca 
manoriorum.et  inquisilioiMs  post  mortem. ostendentes  qua* 
terras  defuoetiia  tenuity  quis  prnximus  bwei,  «t  qnot  anuns 
habuil. 

18.  Libertates  atqoe  privilegia  ooncessa  nrhibus  oppldia- 
quaeorporatis,  vel  personia  privati9»  nti  leUBk  aawata,  feris. 
communis  pasture,  waivia,  extrahurca,  felonum  bona,  pon- 
tagium,  S:c..  et  quicquid  aliud  ad  flseum  regium  pervou' 

tururo  est,  vel  ex  eo  proventurum. 

11.  Coronatione:.  rLyuui  .AnijliiD.  cum  yianirulai  ibua 
tcnuris  et  clameis  siiiguluruiii  qui  dicti»  cure  iinii  inibtis  lu- 
scrvii-o  tcneiitur,  una  cum  ordnic  et  ra'.n  uc  luucosbunus. 

1'2.  Brevia,  placita,  processus  speciaukb  ad  supiemsQi 
Cancellariio  curiam,  ad  cur. as  li.iiii'i  Ko^n,  Coniinunium 
Placitoriiin,  Scaccaia,  e(  ju>tiiianorum  itinerantiuui. 

13.  Conces«iones  regis)  custudias  cumitatuum,  urbiuin. 
oppidurum.  et  portuum.  Conschptiones  et  delectus  copK 
arum  tarn  naiinarum  quam  temttxium  in  regni  propugnao 
tionem. 

14>  Fundatioaes  abbatiarum  et  prioratuum,  aliarumquo 
tadiuot  religiosaram  in  Aoelia,  Walba,  Gallia,  et  Hibeniia» 
una  cum  (ingulanim  ovdinunu,  (ecrisque  et  posssasionibas 


15.  Met»  et  termini  fbrestarun  in  Anglia  cum  clameis 
forcstarioruro. 

1(3.  Inspeximus  ct  irrotulatiunt-s  chartaroin  yt  inuuaueu- 
torum,  lam  ante  qaaui  post  (.'uiuiuL'stiitn  roucoMiruin. 

17.  Irrotulantos  multariiin  tvideaiiaium  el  cuulrai  Uiura 
inter  |u  r.t  inas  lavicem  daturuin. 

IS.  Concc^siones  et  const itutioncs  plurimotum  suucriuri* 
ofdtnia  edtstanun  ia  wgaia  Angliv  at  Hibaniis. 
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19.  OtTicium  MamdMlli  AngUa. 

20.  Chart*  et  oraBtiboM  procorum. 

21.  Paparam  bulla  Kntogmbn. 

22.  Rotulm  tuationu  PapKlu,coiiUiiM»  Tiknm  lingu^ 
loTum  benefldocam  io  Anzlia. 

23.  Regalia  wgum  Aagm  in  wtw  •aalMiartich  aecante 
dcscripla. 

'2  4.  Qunrapluritna  rceorda  pnMipiie  spsctantia  ad  rem 
norratoriam,  nuinariFiin,  fi^oaleni,  claasiariam,  ad  militianii 
•d  bellum,  ct  rtgm  lU  fonsionuni  per  multa  scDcuIi. 

23.  Auxilia  ci  subsidia  &sco  in|io  oooeoaa. 

20.  Charto)  ctconarmatioDMilbMtatiiiiictprivOflgkiinini 
oolicgiis  et  scholis  conceuorum. 

S7.  Prsetentationes  ibotaD  •Donilio  B«gt  ad  <CcTwiMb 
pncbcndas.  et  capellaa. 

28.  Tabula  rotulorum  parliuMiitl  liodia  •sUmtinm  in 
offisio  eiMlodit  teeMdoran  io  tuni  LoadioiaDst,  ab  an  4 
Bd«.IILadantSBdir.IV. 

Tba  nuwt  complete  index  to  the  literary  stores  of  the 
Continent  is  in  Haenol's  '  Catatogus  Librorura  Maiiiiscn|>- 
toruin  riui  in  Ribliiiihecis  (i,-vllia',  IIclvclisB,  Belitii,  Hritan- 
niio  Maa;na3,  Hispamas,  Lui.iiiuiia>  a&ser\iiiilur,'  published 
at  Leipzig  in  l*i30.  To  ihai  ^\oik  wv.  r.^lor  the  rcailer, 
inorely  obitc-rving  that  the  portion  oontaininx  ux  account  of 
tbe  manuscripu  at  lUa  ooonliy  ii  may  unparAclljr  and 
badiv  executed. 

The  Ag9  Mantucripit. — ^There  are  several  eritaria 
Trbereby  we  are  enabled  toiodga  of  tbe  age  of  manuscripta, 
but  it  requiraa  mueh  praotiea  faftw  a  nuUj  correct  opinion 
in  tbeaa  pacUeularacttiba  «iwn;  andaomnehdapandsupon 
n  pmonal  aiamination  oT i  targe  number  of  att  um.  that 
noinfldUbla  rules  can  be  given  on  the  Miljaet.  wnraibr 

the  etudent  to  Wailly's  '  Palcoography.' 

The  bot>k»  principally  nKuir  us*-  v)f  m  tlit!  jirccftling  slight 
sketch,  arc — I,  The  Appertdir  ti>  tlif  Last  liejtort  (/  the 
Record  Commiuioners ,  Ilalhwijirs  llmii  to  Novice$ 
in  Mitniucript  Literature ;  3.  Kliinens  de  I\ilceogra/  hie, 
K.  U.C. ;  4,  Caslc\ 's  Calalogueo/ Manutcripta  in  the  Kuig't 
Ltbriiry.  But  the  most  accessible  work  on  this  subject  is 
A  Treatise  on  Bibliogrttphy,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  llartwell 
Home,  tbe  aatbor  of  tbe  valuable  '  ladax '  to  tba  Hartnm 
Catalogue,  wbteh  conCaiaa  mueh  umTuI  inflmiation  fat  tba 
gananu  laadar. 

PALA^MTS,  PkoftMor  Kanp'a  name  fbr  an  aitfaiet 
genus  of  Rodents  from  the  Epplesboiiu  sand. 

Example,  Pa/reomi/s  cattoroidet  (Kaup). 

PAL/KONISCUS,  a  remarkable  j^enus  of  Iloterocereal 
fosail  fishes,  CDnsliiuled  Ijy  M.  Agassiz,  and  iiKluiii-d  by 
him  in  the  first  (iitmly  ( Lepidostei)  of  his  gront  orilLT  uf 
Qanoidcan  fishes.  Its  ylin-ii  m  this  family  will  appear  irum 
tbe  folUivvni^'  s\rn>]ii.,  iil'lln'  l.L'jii'lu^tci  ;  — 

A.  Body  elongated,  fusiforio,  upper  lobo  of  tbe  taU  verte- 
Ivmted,  and  longer  than  the  lover  loba^ 

Acanthoaet. 

Catopteimt. 

Amblffpterm, 

PcUtromtcua. 

OtteoUfri*, 
&  Body  flat,  broad. 

1.  Upper  lobe  of  Um  tail  Tactobiatad. 
Piattftomut. 

Gurolepia. 

2.  'Inil  regular  (the  lobea  nearly  equal). 
TetragailBltfli$, 

Dapeaiv*. 

C.  Body  eluiie;ated,  fusiform,  tail  f  irkod  or  romKM. 
Semionotu*,  Lepidotut,  Fholidophorut. 
Mieropt,  Nokigogut. 
Tha  generic  ebaraotar  of  Palsoniscus  is  Ihtis  given  :— 
All  tbe  flna  of  modaiale  size,  with  eraali  rays  on  tbeir 
adgea;  the  deisal  fln  anaoeito  iha  intarval  of  tba  ventral 
andanalfina.  Scalea  nwdeiala.  In  aoiaa  spaciaa  tba  aealaa 
an  Uiye,  and  tbe  body  ia  broader  and  ihortar  tban  in  the 
others;  there  are  always  large  mesial  aealea  in  front  of  the 
dorsal  and  nna!  fins. 

The  genus  compreheuils  Palsjoniscum  and  Palooothris- 
snm  of  Blaiiirille. 

The  geulogioal  interest  of  this  genus  is  considorablu,  in- 
asmuch as  the  numerous  species  appear  to  be  vtn y  definitely 
diathbuted  in  tbe  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Salifcrous 
of  Butapa  and  America.  Tbe  following  is  the 
)  flf  ifaaiea  aaaminad  bj  Agaasia,  with  their  lecalitias. 
MidtlMiiinMafdMiinMrtinniiBirUditlMjroBeiir^^  , 


!.  P.  ftillus 


2.  P.  Dnveniojr  * 

3.  P.  minutua  • 
A.  P.  Blainvfllii  . 

5.  P.  Voltzii 

6.  P.  anguslus  . 

7.  P.  Vratiilavaniia 

8.  P.  l^idunia  . 
».  P.  Fkaiadabani 


OmI  formation 


Goal  fonnalion 
Coal  formation 
Coal  formation 
Coal  f  iimaiiiiu 
Coal  formation 
Rotheliegende 

Rothdiegenda 

Zadiatain.  . 


It.  P.  nrat^na 

11,  p.  UlinTOpOl 

12.  p.  elci'ans 


Sunderland 

(MaasQchusatUjL 
Vent  wick  (Connaa* 

ticut). 
Munstcr  AppeL 
Munsicr  Appel. 
Near  Autun. 
Near  Autim. 
Munsier  Appel. 
Kuppersdorfln 

Hiincraia. 
Scb.irfeneelthiOa. 

Glatr. 
Maubtield,  Hes?c, 

Eicleben,  &o. 
Mansfield. 
Ifansfleld. 
Ea^Thickleytn 
IHvfaam. 


13.  P.Robiiani 


14. 


P.  striolatua  • 
P.  ornatissimus 

16.  P.  oomtus  .  . 

17.  P.  glapbynis 


Burdiehouce-:  (neat 

Edinburgh). 
Burdielvip.-i'H. 
Burntisland  (Fife). 


Zaebstaln .  . 

Zechstein .  . 
Lower  part  of 
Magnesian 
Limestone 
Carbonif.  lime 

stone 
Carb.  litnest. 
Carb.  limcst. 

Magnes.  limest.  Durham. 
Magnes.limest.  Durham. 

18.  P. macropblbalmusMa^nes.  limest.  Durham. 

19.  P.  longiasimua      Maensa.  limest  Durham. 

20.  P.  eaiuatua   •    CsrwMiill  nriea  Newbavan  (naar 

Edinburfbi 

The  researches  of  Agassis  have  given  a  strople  and  bean* 

liful  ifeiir  rali/ation  of  the  distribution  of  these  species;  tbe 
scales  tlu;  Palaninisci,  mIiicIi  abound  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion, are  almost  univursiiUy  Hinooih  ;  those  of  the  species 
wliich  belong  to  the  magnesian  limestone  arc  almost  univer- 
sally striated  or  sculptured.  We  find  a  few  cxecptMns  to 
this  rule,  as  at  Burdiehouses,  and  at  Ardwick  near  Man- 
chester, but  it  rests  on  a  considerable  number  of  coinci- 
dences. It  is  an  unexpected  result  of  Agaasis's  criticsl  in- 
ouiry  into  the  (brma  of  fossil  fisbea»  llMttlw  Palawni.ici  of 
tbe  English  magnesian  limestone  are  not  Identical  with 
tboaa  or  the  aaehstein  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  tba 
aunuoiad  oantMnMcaneitf  of  (ha  rocks. 

PALAORNI8.  JPaiTTAciDX.] 

PALiEOSAU'RUS,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Stulcbbury  to  a  genus  of  fossil  Saurians  disra- 
vcied  in  the  magnesian  eonglomarato  on  Durdhom  Down, 

near  Bristol  (183-1). 

'J'lie  i-f.iigli.nu'rate  wherein  the  Saurian  remains  wen- 
found  rests  upon  tlie  e<l>{0  of  inclined  strata  of  niuuniain 
hincstono,  tilling  up  the  irrenularities  of  their  surl.ue,  and 
consists  of  angular  fragments  of  the  limestone  retni  iiied  by 
a  dolomilic  paste.  The  thickness  of  the  dei)o.sit  where  tba 
remains  were  discovered  docs  not  exceed  twenty  feet. 

Thraa  animals  were  found,  two  belonging  to  the  genua 
Mmotaunu,  and  the  other  to  a  genus  named  by  them 
fhKodontoimmu.  CItaacoooNTOSAintus.1 

GmmHe  CkantUat  PaUeosaunu.-^^tHih  oarinated 
latenllr.  and  tuAj  asmtad  at  right  angles  to  tba  axis,  di^ 
fering  from  those  of  all  tbe  known  Saurians. 

S/r<r/>*.— The  teeth  in  the  possession  of  the  author.?  ex- 
hibit minor  marked  characters,  and  they  have  arconluifly 
con^iden  d  them  as  belonging  to  two  species,  Ihihposanrus 
cylindriciis  find  P.  P/iiti/'."/<-,ii.    (Grol.  Proc^ 

PALj*;OTHK'RIUM.  CuMcrs  n.iine  for  an  extinct 
genus  of  Pachydermatous   ilrr/nrorii  diHCoveitd  in  tlio 

fypsum  beds  at  Pari*  in  company  with  Anoplothmrium, 
ANopLOTiteRinH.]  The  discovery  and  definition  of  thesa 
and  other  Pachydermic  forms,  now  utterly  swept  away  firom 
tbe  ftoa  of  the  globe,  form  one  of  the  noblest  triumpha  of 
Iha  grant  French  eoologist,  who^  from  oonfusod  fta^nanta 
hndolad  tagether  pell-mell,  separated  tba  diflSsrant  boBes^ 
and,  ao  to  speak,  gndnally  bniU  np  tba  fhimevork  of  tbe 
lost  animals,  till  neir  oasaoua  atrueture  and  place  in  tbe 
chain  of  created  beings  became  as  well  known  as  those  of  tba 
animals  that  dwell  ui>on  the  earth  at  the  present  day. 

'It  is  not  easy,'  says  Dr.  Buckland  (Bridi:r>r<it''i-  Trrnt 
i*fl),  'to  find  a  more  elot^ient  and  striking  ncLr.uwk'ii^meiit 
of  tlu!  repularity  and  constancy  of  the  ►ystemaiic  coiiiriv- 
ances  that  per%ado  the  animal  remains  of  tbe  fussil  world, 
than  is  containe<l  in  Cuvier's  introduction  to  his  account  of 
the  bones  discovered  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  the  neigh- 
hoarhoodoTM.  It  •OM^toMiioiiianaHoainlad villi 
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the  modern  method  of  conducting:  physical  ro-ioarchcs,  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  midLMUT  dii  \shich  we  found  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  form,  character,  and  habits  of  extinct 
creatin  es  that  tuw  koovD  only  through  the  Dwdium  of  their 
fossil  remains.' 

The  giriking  passasjc  alludefl  to  by  Dr.  Riickliind.  nficr 
stating  by  what  slow  degrees  the  Pttrisian  cabinets  had  boon 
flIlcKi  with  innumerable  IVagmentiiof  bom.'-iuf  unknown  ani- 
mals from  the  quarries  of  Montmartre,  thus  describes  the 
mode  in  which  Ctivier  worked  out  the  task  of  reconstructing 
their  riwletont.  He  had  already  ascertained  that  then 
vore  nuueroui  tpeeiei  belonging  to  many  genera;  and  we 
dieU  now  bt  this  prince  ot  comparative  anatomist.<«  speak  in 
his  own  person.  '  I  at  length  found  myself,  as  if  placed  in 
a  cl.arnel-hoii'-e,  surrounded  by  raiittlalid  fragments  of 
many  liuudred  skeletons  of  raoro  than  twenty  kinds. of  ani- 
mals piled  confiisfdly  nroniid  nie:  the  task  assigned  to  me 
was  to  restore  thL-m  all  to  tiu'ir  orii^innl  position.  At  the 
voice  of  comparative  anatomy  every  Lone  and  fnimnent  of  a 
bone  resumed  its  place.  1  cannot  find  word.s  to  expre'is  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  in  seeing,  when  I  disroveied  one 
eharacler,  bow  all  the  consequence^  which  I  predicted  from 
it  wore  anooBieiTely  confirmed.  The  feet  accorded  witli  the 
ehuwlats  asnouiieed  by  the  teeth ;  the  teeth  were  in  hai^ 
nooy  with  thoee  preTioiuly  indicated  by  the  feet.  The 
hoiMC  of  tte  \m  and  thighs  and  every  connecting  portion 
of  the  extremities  were  teen  joined  togctlier  precisely  as  I 
btd  arranged  them  before  my  conjectures  were  vcrifie<l  by 
the  discovery  of  the  parts  entire.  Each  species  was  in 
short  rcconatnielod  fram  a  single  unit  of  its  oomponent 
elements.* 

Gmme  Ckaraettr     Mmtiurium.'-'DexiUl  formula: 

Ineiion,  ^ ;  cuiIim^I^Y'  omiIb'*!        ~  ^  Three 

toes  on  each  foot.  A  short  fleshy  proboscis,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  which  the  bones  of  the  no&e  were 
shortened,  leaving  below  them  a  deep  notch. 

The  molar  teelii  bear  considerable  rcsciublance  tu  those 
•f  thoIlhiiiai<M«it  inthettoMtoMof  that  part  of  the  skull 


Mnll  afffilMilNrtB  wt^pim.  (Om.) 


Malar  u^th  ofuppfr  jnw  artta  iSBik  SMa  tseiaiefii  (QVi) 


gilifsilT>tw«f|«it«fUwlswwjMrseftSii»s.  (Oer^ 


destined  to  support  the  short  probosci.s  and  the  feet,  the 
animal  closely  approached  tbi' Tapirs. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  fullowinc;  liavo  hfo\\ 
nvimtyri Ritepolherium  magnum  (jryp'^uin  of  Nluntui  irtic), 
P.  medium  (gypsum  of  Moniniartre,  tj.sscous  breccia,  .Silo, 
^r.),  P.  rnis^uDi,  P.  latum,  P.  curium.  P.  mintu,  P.  mini- 
mum, P.  luiletenninatum  (gypsum  of  Montmartre),  P.  An- 
r«>/)iijr'j.v^- (lacustrine  formation  of  Orleans,  Argcnton,  &c.)t 
P.  Jysfiluiium  (tertiary.  Isiel),  P.  ^'ejoaiiiiflii  (teriiaij,  Puj* 
en-Velay). 

Komaios  of  IhUtotkmria  have  also  been  found  ia  the 
tertiary  formation  near  Rom*,  in  the  department  of  the  Gi- 
rondc,  Provence,  &c. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Pratt  discovered,  in  the  lower  and  marly  beds 
of  the  quarries  of  Biiistcad  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  be- 
long to  tlie  lower  froih  wnter  formation,  a  tooih  of  an  .{no- 
jilotherium  and  two  teeth  of  the  getui^i  P.ihmtheiiuin,  ani- 
mals ciiaracteristic  of  slnila  of  the  >anie  a<;e  in  the  Paris 
basin.  The  remains  imnd  by  Mr.  Pratt  were  accompeoiod 
not  only  by  several  other  fragments  of  the  bones  of  j^eky* 
derms  (chietly  in  a  rolled  and  injured  state),  but  also^  in  his 
opinion,  by  the  jaw  of  a  new  speeiesof  JlMMiiMRf«,a|>pareDtly 
closely  allied  to  the  genus  MowAii*.  From  the ooenrreneetf 
the  latter  fossil.  Mr.  Pratt  infim  Hut  a  MM  of  animak  ««• 
isted  at  this  geological  epoch whoM  Iwbiti  required  that  tha 
surface  of  the  earth  should  have  bam  in  amy  diffneuc  state 
from  that  which  it  has  been  sunposed  to  hoTe  presented,  in 
conseqncnec  of  the  fre(|iient  ttiscovery  of  the  remains  of 
animals  who  lived  almost  entirely  in  miirslie.s.  (Geol, 

Professur  Owen,  in  his  paper  on  Charopftiamiit  (I838X 
offered  suiue  remarks  on  the  jaw  discovered  by  Mr.  Pratt 
in  the  Hinstead  quarries  in  IS  Jii,  and  considered  by  him  to 
be  allied  to  the  genus  Moschus.*  On  comparing  ihc  jaw 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  tlie  Moschut  mosekifertu, 
which  it  resembles  in  size,  Mr.  Owen  found  that  in  the 
fossil  the  grinders  ate  lehktivirtjr  broader,  that  the  last  molar 
has  the  third  or  posterior  tabsnle  divided  hf  a  longitudinal 
bsarsbthat  the  grinding  surface  is  less  oblique,  and  that 
theeoronoid  process  differs  irom  that  of  the  Moschus  and 
other  ruminants,  btttslvMiglj  bsspsaks  SO  afflnity  With  the 

Pachydei  mata. 

I'roi'esior  Owen  further  remarked,  that  anionf;  the  genera 
of  I  lie  Paris  basin  established  by  Cuvier,  the  Dicluibuiie 
I  e\liii)its  characters  which  cunnect  the  Pach\dermala  with 
the  Kiiininantia,  and  thus  exhibits  anotlicr  of  those  extra* 
ordinary  unions  of  characters  which  in  existing  Mammalia 
belong  to  distinct  orders.  In  the  Dichobunc  the  posterior 
molars  begin  to  exhibit  a  double  series  of  cusps,  of  which 
the  external  preaeiit  tha  oreseentie  fona,  so  that  the  toedi 
of  the  IKeAooine  marAw  might  bo  mistaken  ibr  those  ef 
true  Ruminaatia.  In  the  lower  jsw  of  the  Dichobune  the 
antepenultimate  ond  the  penultimate  grindere  have  two 
pair-i  of  cii^ps,  and  the  Inst  grinder  three  pairs,  of  which 
the  posterior  are  small  and  almost  blended  top;pther,  so 
that  when  worn  down  they  njijiecir  siii-^lc. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  ns  in  tin-  rorin  of  the  asceinling 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  L"uvii-i  s'ah -i,  in  the  '  Ossetnens 
Fossiles,'  that  the  Dichobune  '  prodigiously  resembles*  the 
young  Musk  Deer. 

Now  with  respect  to  Mr.  Prati's  specimen,  Professor 
Owen  obsen-cd,  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  «dose  re*em> 
blanee  to  the  Musk  Deer,  but  the  differences  ara  tuHtciently 
great  to  forbid  ita  being  placed  among  the  RominantiB, 
while  tbOM  is  a  itfll  nearer  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
genua  Diobobona.  The  Ide  of  \Vight  specimen  being 
somewhat  larger  than  the  D.  teporinum.  and  the  ascending 
ramus  differing  in  form  and  approaching  that  of  thn  true 
Anoplotheria,  Mr.  Owen  considered  that  it  indicated  a  new 
species,  which,  until  the  form  of  the  anterior  molars  ami  in- 
cisors is  known,  might  he  relVrveil  to  the  genus  Dichobune, 
under  the  name  of  Dic/ntbunr  ci-n  inum.    (Geol.  Pror.) 

(j'ra/ficricti/  Phsition, — The  ideological  place  of  the  extinot 
genus  Pa/trotherium  is  in  the  first  great  fresh-water  form** 
turn  of  the  Eocene  m-riod  of  Lyell,  where  it  is  Anmd  wi^  its 
congeners,  of  which  nearly  fthy  extinct  speeim  iPora  dta> 
covered  by  Cuvier. 

Zoological  PtmtioH,  Babiit,  ^Ci—Th»  saologlgal  poaitioit 
of  the  genus  appears  to  be  inteimediate  between  the  rhino- 
ceros, horse,  and  tapir.  Their  habits  probably  approximated 
to  those  of  the  tapirs.  Dr.  Bucklandis  not  singular  in  tltink- 
iag  thai  these  animals  lived  and  died  upon  the  malgtns  of 
•  «0wiliniaJftaiii»i1lniHb'«se.8w,tBi.m.,y,4M. 
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the  tbian  «x»tiiiR  Ikkei  tod  livMt.  He  it  dw  of  opinion 
thM  itamr  dnd  cniciiMK  imv  bnve  hcvn  di  lAed  to  toe  bot- 
tam  in  Nisons  of  llood.  and  Ibftt  waic  pcrbaiM  retired  into 
th^  water  to  dio.  The  ki^cica  varied  ga-uily  in  bizc,  &umu 
baviiie  bcuu  at  liirge  us  a  rhinuceros,  and  others  having 
lugoa  Awn  tbo  siM  of  ft  buM  to  tJMt  of  a  bog. 


Bxunploib  IWcelllHriiM  magmm  tnd  Btltgnthmim 
minut. 

MmMernm  nmgnunu—'Biu  of  iIm  okidl  equalling  tlitt 
of  the  laiKest  hones. 

Hdaothenmn  minus.— Sin  of  the  skuU  amaller  UtUl  tlmt 
of  IbtFoa  tCbomnfl). 


PAL.'ROZOIC  SERIES.  Tho  fossiliferous  strata  of 
earlier  geological  dale  than  tho  carboniferous  syRtem,  and 
the  mountain  Imiestoiic,  arc  tliua  desif^nated  in  the  article 
OliOArfic  Rem.\1!><s.  Cue  of  the  gnial«»*t  impediment  to  a 
clear  exposition  of  peolngieal  truths,  is  tiie  d;tiicultv  of  i  hi>o»- 
ini^  prop«r  general  terms  to  suit  classificatiuns  fi)ua<lud  on 
litniieJ  researches.  The  antient  terms  of  Primaiy,  Second 
arjr.  and  Tertiary  Rocks  will  probably  retain  their  poputarity 
and  applicability,  because  of  tmauBfilicity  of  the  truly  general 
idM  whioh  thejoontain  in  cammM'^ihe  tequence  of  freoln- 
gieal  Mm.  In  oharacterising  and  naming  tlie  subdivisions 
of  thoaognat  groups  of  rocks,  eeologiato  have  only  partially 
fcUowed  out  IM  Mune  principle :  eireiy  geokgioal  inmtigii- 
tion  of  tuffleiant  oxtout  ineludes.  as  a  prinapal  point.  tl>e 
diMofory  of  Iha  relatiTe  antiquity  of  dw  mbdiTisions  of 
Primary,  Secondary,  ami  Tertiary  strata,  but  there  is  sel- 
dom an  opportunity  to  framo  a  corresponding  nomenclature, 
owiu},'  to  the  cir<-umstaiu'i;  tliui  cceneral  names,  already  and 
indeed  long  since  proposed  and  adoplud  by  the  great  body  of 
gcologi.'stM,  cannot  without  irreal  inconvenience  be  changed, 
even  wiieti  now  di&covcrics  or  wider  general irations  de- 
mand their  correction. 

The  term  'Transition'  was  applied  to  a  large  section  of 
tlto  Primary  rocks,  or  else  used  to  de-i^nate  them  as  a 
separate  clas«,  at  a  time  when  true  characters  could  by  no 
means  be  a^si^ncd  to  them.  Among  Transition  rocks, 
'  Grauwacke '  was  frequently  seen.  Hence  the  teim  6rau- 
wacko  System  was  commonly  used  to  expron  a  laigo portion 
(the  upper)  of  the  Primaijf  tarios  of  strata. 

In  prograaa  of  rigorous  invoatigation,  the  absence  of  or- 
ganio  mails  ftom  the  gnoiM  nnd  miea^wliiat  neltt»  and  the 
ooeaaianal  or  ordinary  prmenoe  of  thorn  in  tho  graniracko 
aoriaa.  became  generally  admitted,  and  benea  tlie  eonvoniant 
daaaiSeation  of  Mr.  De  lu  Rceheof  *  Fossiliferoos*  and  *Non- 
fossilifcrous' Pnmarieg,  the  furmer  being  in  fai-l  an  i  (|uiva- 
lenl  term  for  '  Transition  Stnita.'  Ri>ceiU  rescarchis  into 
the  organi7.uliijn  of  tlu'  fossd  plants  and  aniniiil*  of  those 
aQtient  strata  have  produced  very  strong  evidence  for  be- 
|jio?iiig  that,  from  the  Savwdoniao  8UtM»  vlaeod  liy  Pre- 
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fessor  Sedirwick  in  the  lower  part  of  tho  Cambrian  systera, 
to  iho  lower  hcils  of  tlie  old  re<i  sandstone  (at  least),  one 
system  of  organic  life  ]jrcv.iiis  —  ch.iraciensod  by  the  pre- 
poo'lerunco  of  corals,  «uch  as('atoni]iora  and  Kavosiles,  shells 
of  Biachiopiida  ;uid  Ceiihaluparla,  aii<l  (.■rust.icea  of  the  tri- 
luhiiic  types.  It  is  true  that  when  separate  strata,  included 
within  the  limits  of  geological  time  just  stated,  are  compared 
in  respect  of  their  organic  contents,  distinctions  more  or  less 
marked  appear  (as  fur  example,  conspicuously  in  the  Itnta 
of  the  Silurian  system),  yet  these  mostly  turn  on  nice  dif- 
fcreuctjii  of  some  of  the  analogous  forms,  and  may  perhaps 
have  only  a  local  valui^  aa  w«  know  to  be  the  caaa  in  tlm 
instanoB  of  tho  oolitjo  atnla. 

On  the  aoatiuir,  if  w  opmpnn  tha  Vliala  series  of  or- 
gs nie  Ibrms  finmo  in  theie  Pnlaoioio  Strata,  as  they  ara 
exhibited  in  Wales  or  Cumberland,  with  the  whole  scries 
of  fossils  discovered  in  the  carboniferous  system  of  the 
north  of  England  or  the  border  of  Wales,  we  find  not  more 
than  1,  or  3  per  luut-  of  nilunately  related  s|>ciMe8.  Ttie 
distinction  between  the  Silunasi  :  -  ij.l  i;  ^e  of  the 
mountain  limestone  is  of  the  same  ur<ier  a.<<  timl  which 
obtains  between  the  latter  senet  and  the  fo:i*iits  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone.  Struck  with  this  fart,  Mr.  Miirrhison 
has  supKested  for  the  early  groups  of  strata  tlie  lille  of  '  pro- 
toxoic  rucks,'  which  (beside  one  chance  of  ambiguity  from 
the  meaning  attached  in  zoology  to  the  word  '  Protozoa*) 
seems  to  assert  more  tlian  is  necessary,  perhaps  more  tliao 
is  known.  We  prefer  therefore  to  apply  to  the  same  strata 
tho  title  of  Paleeozoic.  which  laama  Uahla  to  no  objection, 
and  which  has,  we  believe,  boan  OSOaaionally  employed  by 
Professor  Sedgwick. 

Supposing,  as  wo  ihrnk  likely,  that  general  terms  ftr 
atxatifted  rucks,  thus  formed  upon  a  eonsideration  of  their 
organic  contents,  which  appear  to  follow  a  great  law  of  sue* 
[■cssion,  Will  be  preferred  to  other.s  based  on  a  view  of  their 
lumeral  qualities,  which  are  certainly  subject  to  repetition, 
there  will  be  no  other  dinicnliy  m  their  cousiruetion  or 
application  tlion  wbnl  may  be  overcome  bv  the  progress  of 

iavMtiffitim.  As  in*oy sjnipiM  or  oombmatiims  of  orgsoin 
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forms  as  arc  ckarly  trarcaLlc  in  the  stratiflml  rrii.tt  of  tlir; 
globe.  So  many  corri'simud 111 j;  ti'mi?,  (as  Pala'nzoic,  Mfso/oif, 
Kainozuic,  &(■.),  may  be  made,  nor  will  these  nci  ussririiy  re- 
quire change  upon  every  new  disco  very.  Forinstancf,  the  tirrn 
Palwoaeoic  may  be  retained,  tliougb  it  should  bi-  i'mnd  tbat 
tbsappliostion  of  it  ought  to  be  extended  so  a-<  U\  include  the 
oarboniiietOUt  rocks  or  even  the  inagncsian  limestone  ('  Zech- 
■tdD*  of  Gmnany).  This  indeed  is  not  unlikely,  for  the 
following  maotu.  Fint,  it  w  the  opinion  of  eminent  living 
geologistt  <PkoreMor  Sodgwiek.  Mr.  MnidiiMn,  ond  olban) 
that  in  itTMft  wbieh  correiipond  in  age  to  the  old  red-BUd- 
•lone,  iherooccur  groui>s  of  organic  remaini  inwnnediato  in 
forin»  and  combinations  bitiuucn  the  types  of  the  Silurian 
and  carboniffrous  toras.  Secondly,  it  is  ascertained  that  a 
largft  pri>]>oi [ Inn  of  lliu  forms  of  Z'>i  jihyiu,  nio'ilusca,  and 
fishes,  which  appear  in  magnesian  liiiicstoiu-.  oru  extremely 
aii;il<)i;ous  to  or  even  identical  with  sonsL'  of  the  more  nu- 
merous s|:ecics  of  the  niountuin  limustono.  Al  present  the 
I'alaMZoic  series  of  rucks  includes  tlui  following  foriniitioiis, 
placed  in  the  oider  of  position,  according  to  the  most  recent 
views :  — 

Old  Re^Sandstone. — This  in  whole  or  in  part  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  MiirdiliOD  and  others  to  be  represented  by  the  cal- 
cnwnu,  arenaeeoMtf  and  argillaceous  rocks  of  North  and 
South  Devon,  CorDwall.  pan  of  Hnttany,  the  Harz,  West- 
phalia; and  ihoy  vnfer  to  call  the  aeriea  Dnommit  tkOBX 
tb»  eoiinly  whora  it  is  supDoeed  to  be  beet  developeo. 

Silurian  Rodu. — ^Mr.  Mureblion  ranka  Umm  in  four 
formations,  viz.  Ludlow  Roclcs,  Wenlook  Rocks.  Caradoc 
Rorks,  Llaiuli.'ilo  Ritck*. 

Cambrian  i^ocAf.— Professor  Sedgwick  subdivides  them 
in', I)  Plyiiiynimon  Boek^  Bala  limeitone.  and  Snowdon 

Rooks. 

It  i>i  siippoged,  but  perhaps  has  not  Leon  pcifecily  asrcr- 
tatited,  that  the  rorks  of  Skiddaw,  &c.,  wlticb  cum*-  next  in 
order  below,  aic  di  tlrient  of  organic  remains.  May  we  pro- 
pose for  the$-e  nixl  other  lower  stratified  rocks  the  term 
'  Hypozoic  Srrii'*.  ?' 

PAL^'PH  ATUS.  Four  Greek  writ i  rs  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  Suidas,  the  oldest  of  whniii,  an  epic  poet,  a 
nativo  of  Alliens,  is  said  to  havo  lived  before  the  Homeric 
times,  Suidas  Qttotea  the  titles  of  several  of  his  works,  thi; 
•Oosnopaea,*  •TIm  bitth  of  Apotio  and  D»ana,'  &G.  The 
weood  was  a  native  of  fvM  or  Priene»  vho  Kved  in  ihe 
time  of  Artaxcrxes  MnenMO»  and  to  him  Suidas  ascribes  a 
work  in  five  books  entitled  'Of  Thinjfs  Incredible.'  The 
third  pEila.'iilia'.u-s  was  an  liistormu  of  AVmlus,  anil  a  gicat 
friend  of  Aii>toilf.  The  fuurlli  if.  caiiuil  a  i;rarnniariau  of 
A lo\;iii(!na  by  .Siii(ln>i.  ami  a  I'oni'at'/tic  phikisopdiT  by 
Tzctzcsi  and  otbeis;  llio  |ii'i'iod  in  \\li;ch  lit;  Iwid  is  not 
stated,  fsui'l.is  iiu'iiiinns  a  \\<<vk  by  liiin,  I'liiitlcd  '  Exjila- 
nuiioii  of  Things  related  in  Mythology.'  'i'hm  Mieias  tu  i)« 
the  work  which  lias  come  down  to  us  in  one  book  divided 
into  finy  short  chapters,  under  the  name  of  Paktpbalui^ 
and  which  is  commonly  entitled  '  On  Things  Incndiblaw* 
Tile  author  explains,  according  to  his  fashion,  the  origin  of 
the  mvlhical  fables,  such  as  the  Centaury,  Pasiphae,  Ac- 
ISMtt,  ito.,  to  which  he  attributes  an  historical  foundation 
diS|$uised  or  corrupted  by  ignorance  or  love  of  tlie  marvel- 
lous. The  best  edition  of  the  text  is  tluit  of  Fiiicher, 
Leipzig,  in  whinh  he  has  given  all  the  pa.%ages  of 

antient  authors  concerning  the  various  writers  of  the  name 
of  l*alffiphatus.  A  Latin  trauHlatiou  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Cj'ainbridge,  \n  Iti7 1,  and  a  French  translation  was 
publisht'd  at  Lausaunu  in  1771.  There  are  some  othfr 
Aragmenis  under  I  ho  name  of  I'alrppliatus  which  have  been 
published  with  the  work  above  nieniioned,  one  on  the  in- 
vention of  the  purple  colour,  and  the  ullior  on  thu  fast 
discovery  of  iron.  (Vossius,  L>e  Huionat  (JreFCtt;  Fab- 
ricius,  Biblintheca  Grtfoa.) 

PALESTRA  (iroXaiVriwt),  which  properly  means  a 
school  for  wrestling  (iraXaitii',  *  to  wrestle,'  and  ir<«X»>, '  wrest- 
ling'), «as  use<l  in  several  ditfomit  significations.  The 
Word  tint  occurs  in  Uerodotua  (vL  ISOi  IS8),  who  informs 
US  that  Qistfaienes  built  at  Sicyon  a  dtomoe  and  palsE»tra, 
tetbofirbioh  ha  calls  by  the  geneml  name  of  gymnasia. 
At  Athens  however  it  appears  probable  tbat  the  paliestrs 
and  gymnasia  were  distinct  placM,  and  that  the  former 
were  apntopriated  to  the  i^ynmastic  uxcrcises  of  liiu  boys 
and  youtns  (iridfcc  and  /tufHicia),  wlulc  the  latter  wcra  in- 
tended for  those  of  the  men.  Tlic-^o  pala'str,f  were  called 
by-  the  name*  either  of  their  founders  or  of.the  teaobers  of 

tMamMMw  •MMlM  (wurfeipitas).  We  MO(iidtti|l]r  ran 


in  Plato  of  the  palnrMra  of  Taurcss,  which  appears  to  hare 
brcn  one  of  tiie  most  celeblM«d.  (PlklO^  CKo/m^d.,  C.  L  ; 
with  Ilouidorrs  A>./e.) 

In  nuist  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece  the  Palx'sira 
formed  a  part  of  (ho  Gymnasium.  Actonlmg  to  Miiiler 
(Archdoiogit  der  Kuntt,  p.  344)  it  included  the  ariihov, 
i^f)tuov,  vfotpterhpiov,  AmSvriifitv,  AowAimov,  aXurrnptoif, 
itoyioTijpiov,  KoXv^Eij^pa,  Ctwrei,  trtftpafuSit,  In  bet  evory 
part  of  the  gymnasium  except  thn  ouitt  piMrtioos.  It  ap- 
pears however  more  probable  that  tha  tarn  palMtta  waa 
eunflned  to  the  rooms  which  were  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  athlelSD,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  who  were  cspocinlly  trained  for  contending;  in  the 
public  games,  and  llu'rcfwre  needed  a  course  of  j:>  niiiasiic 
exerrises  diflereiit  fiom  tiiat  whii  h  was  usuady  pursued. 
That  tliiS  Vitw  of  tho  stibjrct  is  correct,  is  shnwii  by  the 
Statement  of  Pausania-s  who  mfonns  i;s  tvi.  21,  s.  2),  that 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Olyniijia  there  were  puhi  ^tuu  for  the 
athletse,  and  also  by  that  of  Pluiartdi,  w  ho  say^  {Symj,.,  u., 
Probl.  4)  'that  the  place  in  which  all  the  atideta-  excrciae 
is  called  a  palsDstra.' 

Amonptlic  Rottmns  the  terms  Palicstra  and  Gymnasium 
are  used  as  syiutiymous.  Thus  Viiruvius  gives  a  dcscrip* 
tion  (v.  11)  of  a  Greek  fmnnssium  under  the  name  of  pa- 
Itestia.  In  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy  there  also  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  no  distinction  in  use  between  the  Vm 
words  (Oc.  m  Verr..  i{.  u ;  Polyb.,  xv.,  p.  7i6,  c. ;  Casau> 
bon) ;  whence  the  Romans  probably  cana  to  uaa  tbent  ia 
common.  [Gymnasium.] 

PALAME'UKA  (Linn.),  a  genus  of  birds  placed  by  Mr. 
Vigors  among  ihe  Orallatores,  with  it.s  eonceners  Ihrra, 
Chituna,  Ralllit.  and  Fui'ira,  in  the  family  liallidte  The 
same  author  thinks  that  w  ab  Purni  may  be  allie*!  Bilame- 
dea.  Linn.,  and  Chuuna,  111.  (the  Pami  chavaria  of  the 
'Syslcnia  Naturn;'),  both  of  which  seem  to  approat  h  Parrs 
in  affinity,  although  the  latter  of  thorn  is  so  imperfectly 
known,  that  its  situation  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty. 
(Linn.  Tram„  voL  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classificution  of  Birds)  gives  Bxlamedta 
a  position  between  Mrgapodtut  and  DicMophut  in  his 
fa  nil  1  y  SStgtifoiuue  iMagqtadidte  fh  which  eomas  immed^ 
utcly  after  the  snbfltmily  Colwithinm  of  his  family  Ca/iw» 
itdte»  and  terminates  his  order  Banret. 

Curicr  places  the  form  among  hisMacrodactylonsEchas- 
siers,  or  AVuders  ((jiaZ/.r,  Linn.),  between  the  Jarurian  of 
13nssnn  ( /\(7T,(,  I. inn. J  ;^K,\LLin.Ej  and  thu  Mcgiipudes  (..Vc- 
g'.'pKliit^).  iiiidor  the  tiUe  of  Kmin'M  {Rilamedea,  iianj, 
wbudi  eontain*  Pulnmrdea  ami  V/iaiinu  of  Illijfer. 

M.  i^esson  arranges  the  (^eiius  Kamxhi  ( 7 b.'um ((/««, 
(Linn.,  Anhinm,  iiriss.)  under  iiis  family  HaUuttncei. 
Rihuncdfii  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  Jacanas  (Ami), 
and  succeeded  by  the  genus  Chavaria  (Chauna,  111.),  which 
last  is  followed  by  Glareo/a. 

The  BdamedadeB  then  may  be  eonsidiBred  as  a  nattual 
fhmily  consisting  of  the  genera  iWomedM  and  Chatma. 

Palanu:dea. 

Generic  Charnrter. — Hi'.l  shuiicr  than  the  lienrl,  ro\ere«i 
at  the  base  with  small  feathers,  conico-cnnvex,  slightly 
vaulted,  hooked  at  the  point.  Forehead  armed  with  a 
cylindrical  hotn,  which  is  pointed.*  Nostritt  oval,  opeiu 
iyin<rr  ^pnrrerl,  tliird  and  fuiurth  quiUs  ioiq;o«t.  Anterior 
tix-s  united  al  (he  base  by  a  iMnbnm«)  ludlttX  tMeUBg 
the  grouad  al  the  einL 


Iti'fKl  of  Palnmrilf  t.  (Snair.«>ti.  Vr,-nn  tli«  spfrlroflo  In  Uva  BndiaMmn>Qn.) 

£xainple,  Pitlamtdcn  cornufa :  the  Kamichi,  or  Horned 
Screamer. 

I^*fTT'pft'an.— I-uf^er  than  a  common  goo?e;  greenish- 

norrnltl*  (t  iu  root-  Tlif  re  U  r  Utt*  Imnt  >h»i>r<l  •piu  ua  ttir  ia|>[Nr(  «nd 
BBtNiir|<I0eiM«rdMUptM'PMil>rUMUttcc  iwiiun  uftlir  incU,-arual  bi.,Ba, 
mdaaMMriM  dra  lamn  •dfa  of  Uutt  puninn    Tlitx  utr  Crmly  flxeil  oa  • 


iM^ma;  aatltoie  babD»imill«|at  wttsta««f  m 
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brown  kbove,  except  on  tlx:  midillc  of  tlio  neck,  vhich  is 
varieijated  with  black  uikI  wIuIl-,  aiul  a  large  ciiinanioa- 
coloured  spot  on  llie  si>ulilers  ;  abduuien  wliilish  ;  a  long- 
«pear-iihapi.'d  liorii  |in>jcctii  from  the  forehead  ;  wit^s  long 
and  poinied ;  tail  wide  andsqunre;  tarsi  klundur  and  re- 
ticulatt-d,  as  well  as  the  toes,  which  are  long  and  uimust 
entirely  free;  daw  of  the  hallux  nearly  straight  and  very 
hharp;  two  spurs  iraplatlted  on  the  edjfc  of  the  winK> 

This,  the  only  known  species,  the  Anhima  of  the  Bm- 
lilians, and, according  tu  Cuvici,  iliu  Vamowhe  oftliepoople 
of  Cweune;  but  If.  Lmmob  tbink»  tb«(  U  i»  t)w  Kotaeea  of 
Banire. 

This  extraordinary  bird  lives  in  the  mariby  or 

inundated  places  in  Suulh  America  (Guiana  and  Brazil), 
wluih  It  makes  reiuundwslh  its  wildan<l  lnvnl  cr\ .  Ii-^t'iil 
consists  of  jjr;nus  itihi  lUjualic  herbs,  as  its  iiiUM'ular  hiuiii.u  h 
would  indicale,  tlm'.i^li  llicic  are  not  waiiiini;  llu'se  who 
atate  ibal  it  hunts  reptUvk.  It  pain,  and  lives  faillirully 
vilbiti  OMtat 


\ 


Cbsram. 


Generic  Character. — Pill  sh  iriLM- tlir  n  il,:  1i.  :k1,  <  l  iirMi'l 
with  small  plumes  at  ilu?  h\\~c.  coiiirn  coinex,  •  i;:1ilj!f 
vaulted,  ciirvc<l  at  the  pdiiil;  lioail  uu  irintMl;  luren/kerl. 
ffirifit  spurred.  Kxlernal  iocs  united  at  the  base  by  a 
meitibrane;  hallux  touching  the  ground  at  the  end  ;  nosle- 
rior  and  intermediate  claws  ntiAf  Straight.  Tail  gFR- 
duatud. 

Example.  CAouna  Chavariti. 

X>tMrqpA'o«t.— No  bora ;  occiput  omamentad  viih  a  einio 
9i  IbBthan  capable  of  daratioiii  bawl  rail  appcr  nut  of 
the  XMk.  downy ;  a  Mack  edllar;  tbo  mt  of  the  plumage 
lead  colour  and  blackish,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  bund  uf 
the  wing  and  another  on  the  base  of  i>ome  of  the  greater 
qui]  Is .  luirdlj  anj  part  of  tbo  l«f  naked.  Lenftb  of  adnlt, 

2i  inches. 

This  is  ttift  Cha'ia  or  Chujn  fa  name,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  derived  fruin  the  cry  of  the  bird)  of  the  people  of 
Ftaruf^uay. 

ffa//i7*.— D'Azara  has  pven  us  many  interesting  particu- 
lars  relating  to  this  bird.  Its  sharp  riarion-like  crv  is  ex- 
arterl  not  onl^  during  the  day,  but  also  in  tbo  nigot*  if  it 
hoars  any  noise.  The  note  of  the  male  is  expressed  bjr  the 
void  Chttjat  and  that  of  tbo  fbmala  (Ibr  tfaojr  MfWar  oaob 
oClMf)  bj  tbo  woird  CAcgiBttL  Thev  ti«  seen  sometimes 
ibicly,  eometimes  in  pairs,  ond  at  oiner  times  in  numerous 
floeks.  They  piincipally.  indeed  ordinarily,  fruiiucni 
marshes,  and  if  thuy  arc  at  any  liiuo  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  it  is  m  places  where  tlie  water  is  low  antl  runs  sUit;- 
gislily.  Tliev  do  not  swim,  but  enter  the  water  lik^;  Herons, 
but  not,  like  thcin,  in  search  of  (ish  or  frogs,  but  for  the 
loaves  and  setMis  of  a'juat;s-  i  l:i;its  i>ti  wliicli  thoy  live. 

P'Asara  saw  some  brought  up  among  the  domestic  poul* 


try  at  country  houwis,  and  Ihoy  were  o.*  laino  as  fo.vU. 
Those  who  kept  tiicin  lolil  him  that  the  Clmia  ale  hiis  of 
raw  iui.at,  but  he  saw  ihcni  picking  the  gra^s.  They  perch 
on  the  to|is  of  the  highest  trees.  On  the  ground  they  wolk 
with  gravity.  Some  state  that  the  nests  are  spacious,  and 
formed  of  small  biancliea  on  bushes  surroumled  wiih  waier, 
and  others  that  the  binl  places  il  in  the  ruiiheii  in  theinidktof 
tlie  water.  Tiie  egt;s  are  luid  in  the  beginning  uf  August; 
and  the  young,  which  ore  two  in  number,  follow  their  pa- 
rents, though  thoy  are  only  dotlwd  with  dowp. 

The  Indians  of  Cwrtbageoa  raw  tbem  anions  tbetr  geosa 
and  other  poultry,  under  tbo  idea  that  tbey  will  act  as  a 
guard,  for  the  ChaTa  is  very  courageous  and  will  drive  ovray 
a  vulture.  D'Azara  i-ays  that  both  this  bird  and  the  Ka. 
micUi  arc  provided  with  a  cottony  down  at  llie  base  of  the 
leuiliera  like  swansdown  ;  tliat  the  pliiin:it;e  of  the  neck  isa 
litile  loose  and  luclin-.n^;  t  iiiowny;  ainl  that  the  skin  of  the 
neck  is  separaied  (Vorn  tin;  llesh  bynn  interval  of  a  line  and 
a  half,  which  i^  filled  ^^itll  cellular  inte'>;uinenls,  into  which 
the  air  is  introduced.  Thed.j^wi  at  the  base  of  the  pluiuago 
iii  eviileiilly  calculated  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperalu it-  of 
the  bird  in  its  marshy  home,  and  to  repel  the  water  whouil 
wades  so  deep  as  to  immerse  the  plumage. 

Zoeofi^  Paiagmy,  on  both  banks  of  tba  Rio  do  la  Plata, 
•N  in  Bnal,    Am  Iminn  baUiaiiopa. 


ClwiuM  CUnrtiliiu 


Tbis  genua  Ctiniiira  v*i«  ei>i  jlilli.hod  1>/  Illiger  fur  tb4 
pnrnose  of  sepaiatbig  from  tbo  XxmuiSu,  the  itena  6^- 
tMrrm  of  Lbinann^  tba  Ctuxia  of  lyjitanu  Oavier.  as  w« 

liavu  seen,  did  not  separate  it  fioiii  Pajumedca,  find  M. 
Temminck,  m  his  *  Anal3r8i3,*  in  monlioninR  (\:..' genus  C/in- 
rarid,  expresses  his  opinion  il'  it  (In:  C'l.iia  ouulit  not  1o 
form  more  than  a  speoej  of  A'iJ...i(--''./.  Tlie  ►uuii-  auilmr 
has  subscqucniSy,  in  Ins  '  l'kiii<  !ics  coloriees,'  placed  it  vv.ili 
that  genus.  Mr.  Swainsuii  arrange-i  it  as  a  species  of  Paia- 
medea  under  the  name  of  f^tJiuiifiifa  cristnti}.  The  {gene- 
ral opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  bird  should  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  the  genus  PalamedtB,  and  that  the  genua 
Chauna  should  be  obliterated. 

PALATE  U  the  partition  which  separates  the  cavity  of 
tbo  mouth  fhun  that  of  the  nose,  farming  the  loof  of  tbo 
one  and  tbo  floor  of  the  other.  In  man  n  is  eonpaead  of 
two  portions,  which  are  called  respectivdy  the  hard  and  the 
s<^ft  palate:  the  former  is  made  up  of  tbo  Inlbrior  or  pala- 
tine pniics-es  of  each  superior  maxillary  bone  and  palate 
hone,  which,  meeting  in  the  middle  lino  of  the  body,  form  a 
somewhat  flatli'i'.e'l  areli  t)ver  llie  mouth;  the  latter  eon- 
sists  of  a  membranous  cuilain  of  luu-cular  ami  rellular 
tissue,  of  whieh  c)no  margin  is  atlarhe  1  to  i1ie  jiii^ienor 
border  ot  the  hard  palate,  and  the  other,  with  the  uvula  ap- 
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XnnSti  to  its  middle,  hangs  lootely  Wckvards  into  the 

ia\  ity  oflliu  pharynx.  Boili  the  hard  and  ihoaofl  (uiktcnre 
cuveretl  by  a  Uiiii  layer  i)f  vascular  mucous  membrane,  im- 
mediately beneath  wliich  (here  an?  iiunicrovis  ruiimte  glandf. 
On  each  side,  iht;  soft  palate  is  curttiiiuf<l  ilDWiuvanU  in 
twii  riivprKiii^,'  and  arched  membranous  folds  (the  arches  of 
the  palate),  which  form  the  lalernl  boundaries  of  tho  f.-juces, 
and  between  \\hich  tm  eaih  si<h^  the  tonsil  Hcs.  Benonlh 
these  folds  ure  muscles  pasting  from  the  soft  palate  the 
sides  of  th«  tongue  and  pbKyex. 

Th«  hard  palate  Bcr%'es  as  a  firm  support  against  which 
the  fbod  niBy  ho  pressed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  dur- 
ing meslieation;  trad  U  is  by  the  vark>us  actions  of  the 
tungue  upon  it  that  wt  sttiBVUte  lereral  letters,  as  d,  g,j, 
k,  q,  Ste.  The  soft  |MUCa  it  cspabl*  of  such  motionA  by 
tiM  «ODtr»etiens  of  its  iirafcl«s»  tbst  it  orn  dthsr  M 
raised  so  as  to  cIom  the  pwaaiga  from  the  pharynx  lo  the 
nose  and  Eustachian  tube,  or  be  depressed  so  as  (with  the 
assistance  of  iho  lon^nie)  to  i-lose  thu  pashas'-'  from  thi;  pha- 
rynx to  the  mouth,  or  ttven  to  clo3c  both  iboso  apertotcs, 
I3y  Q  simultaneous  descent  of  the  soft  palate  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  lateral  arches  by  winch  ti  is  connected  wiiU  the 
tongue,  tho  food  when  forced  to  the  back  part  of  the  latter 
organ  is  impcHed  into  the  pharynx,  constitufing  the  first 
part  of  the  act  of  Rwallowin^.  'I'he  ioft  paialu  in  also  of 
great  importance  in  the  actions  by  which  substances  are 
expelled  from  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  through 
the  moulh  or  nose,  directing  their  MMagOt  Moordiog  to  cir- 
camstMiees,  into  one  or  otmr  «f  uoieMvltie«»asiii  eoagb- 
ing,  sneezing,  vomitiaj^  tte. 

The  chief  affeetion  to  wbieh  the  plele  is  liable  ti  that 
esUed  deft  pelato,  a  congnlial  nelfamMion  of  the  iiune 
netnn  ns  bete-lip  [H.vRn-itp]L  in  wbieb  ntavreeoUendt 
along  more  or  less  of  the  palate,  and  fornu  en  uonatuni 
oomrounication  between  the  mouth  and  the  nose.  8ueh  a 
fissure  may  extend  from  the  hack  of  tho  teeth' ilirougb  the 
whole  of  both  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  or  it  may  consist 
only  in  a  small  aperture  in  one  or  otlter  of  them.  It  may 
alao  vary  in  widiii,  and  may  incline  mure  or  less  to  either 
side.  According  to  its  size,  it  producer  inconvenience  by 
aiiowing  the  passage  of  substances  from  the  m  uiih  to  the 
noee,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  by  impairing  the 
speech  by  permitting  the  air  impelled  towards  the  front  of 
the  mouth  to  pass  throu[j;h  the  nose;  hence  the  peculiar 
nsnl  and  blowing  sound  by  which  the  speech  of  persons 
thussffected  is  distinguished.  Various  operations  have  been 
proposod  for  the  cure  of  this  deformity.  Tliose  on  the  soft 
palate  are  conducted  on  the  aaniA  principles  as  the  opcra- 
tiaa  fiir  bsrs-lip.  naodiBed  to  as  to  meet  the  peoulier  diffieuU 
tietvludi  WIN  AMD  the  nositloD  «f  the  pert  Those  on  the 
Ittid  paiste  ceMist  of  eitMr  cnirterisiiic  the  edges  of  the 
fttsurek  or  endeivouring  to  make  a  portion  turned  up  from 
the  adjacent  membrane,  to  adhere  to  its  edges.  No  opera- 
tion however  can  be  performed  on  the  hard  palate  with 
any  hope  of  succe&s  when  the  /Usure  is  extensivu  ;  and  the 
resulu  of  those  (H)  the  soft  palate  are  generally  very  tin- 
certain.  The  patient  must  usually  bo  contented  with  the 
palliation  thiil  is  atTordcfl  by  a  false  palate,  which  consists  of 
a  plate  of  gold  or  silver  adapted  to  tiie  roof  of  the  mouth  so 
as  to  cover  the  aperture  in  it,  and  fixed  there  either  by 
springKi  and  w.n  .  irtadied  to  the  t  eeth,  or  by  >pODge  passed 
through  the  aperture  into  the  nostril. 

PALATINATE.  THE.  There  were  formerly  two  slates 
in  Germany  of  this  name,  which,  till  16-20,  were  under  one 
sovereign:  they  were  not  contiguous,  and  were  called,  by 
way  of  distioction,  the  Upper  ralatinate  and  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  vliieh  was  caUed  likewise  the  County  Palatine 
the  Rhine,  or  tba  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Upper  PalatinstewBS  boanded  by  Bayreuth,  Bohemia, 
Menbnrg,  Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Niirnberg.  In  1 8U7 
its  area  was  273u  square  miles,  and  the  population  2^:^,73.'}. 
The  capital  and  seat  of  government  was  Amber^.  1"  i 
beloni?s  to  Bavaria.  It  is  a  very  hilly  mid  iii  general  barren 
country:  I'schicf  woaltli  consists  in  the  forests  and  pastures, 
and  ill  its  mines  and  tiunrrios:  it  does  not  produce  suffi- 
cient corn  fur  ttie  consumption  of  tlio  inhabitanis. 

Tlie  Iviwcr  I'alatinntP  was  situated  on  bolh  si<lcs  of  the 
Rhine,  und  was  bounded  by  Kalionelnbtigen,  \Viiriein- 
berg,  Bnden.  Alsaoe,  J.,orrainc,  and  Treves.  The  chief  cities 
were  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg.  It  comprehended  the 
princi}>alities  of  Simmcrn,  Zweibriicken  (Deuxponts), 
Veldciiic,  and  Lantern,  and  the  County  Palatine  properly 
so  eaUed.  It  belonged  to  tlte  elector  palatine;  and  uot- 


wi(hstan<1ing  the  raToges  which  it  has  niHbrsd  at  diflbreftt 

times,  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  counties 
ill  (jerraany.  Its  area  is  about  1&U0  square  miloii,  and  the 
population  is  now  above  3UO,tlOU. 

It  15  hardly  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a  country 
which,  nfier  havinf;  undergone  numerous  changes,  is  now 
divided  among  different  Oeruian  soveroij^ns,  and  the  very 
name  of  which  bus  disappeared  from  the  maps  of  Gcrinuiiv. 
.K  few  lines  will  auftice.  The  Counts  Palai  li.e  of  the  Rhine 
had  obtained,  so  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  here* 
diiary  sovereignty  of  the  County  Palatine  and  of  its  depen- 
dent principahtiLs.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate 
remained  united  under  one  sovereign  till  1620.  when  the 
elector  Frederick  V-,  who  had  married  the  Prineess  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  James  L,  kine  of  Bngiamk  having  been 
induesd  toaooapttheemwnor  Bohemia,  was  dtlbatM  ht  ft 
battle  near  Pn^e,  on  which  ha  was  dedared  nnder  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  dominions  and  his 
electoral  dii^nily,  which  wore  ^iveti  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  (h,s  cousin)  to  Havaria,  which  lias  ever  since 
retained  tho  Up))er  I'alaiinate.  Charles  Lewis,  son  uf 
Frederick,  recovered  the  Lnwer  Palatinate  by  the  treaty  of 
■Westphalia;  he  likewise  obtained  a  new  electoral  dignity, 
the  eighiii,  with  the  dignity  of  hereditary  treasurer;  but 
Havana  retained  the  Ujiper  Palatiiiale,  the  rank  (the  flflb 
place)  which  the  Palaiiiiata  before  held  in  the  electoral 
college,  and  the  dignity  of  hereditary  archcupbcarer.  It  was 
however  stipulated  that  in  case  the  male  line  of  the  Itousa 
of  Bavaria  should  become  extinet,  that  oountrv  aod  tba 
above  roenlioned  rights  should  ravart  to  the  Pelatioatai. 
Ill  l7iii  Maximilian  Emaaual, alseier  of  Bawia,  \mag 

S laced  under  the  ban  of  Uw  Mnise^  ilia  slMlar  pahiia* 
oha  William  meotwed  the  Upper  Psistinale  and  tlw 
aniient  righia  of  his  house ;  but  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
obtained  all  he  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
in  1714  between  the  emperor  Charles  VL  and  Louis  XIV. 
The.  Bavariiiu  male  line  becoming  extinct  on  tlie  death 
of  the  elector  Maximilian  III.  in  1777,  the  elector  palatine 
Charles  Tlieodore  succeeded  to  his  estates  (wiilt  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  portion  which  came  to  Austria),  and  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Munich.  Conformably  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  he  recovered  the  fifth 
place  in  the  electoral  college  and  the  dignity  of  hereditary 
archcupbearer,  and  gave  up  the  dignity  of  hereditary  treft> 
surer  to  the  elector  of  Brunswiek.  Charles  Theodore  dring 
witiiout  issue  in  1799,  he  was  sueoeeded  by  Maadmfliaft 
Joseph,  duke  of  OooxpontB.  [BataBIA.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  FnnehIUvaliitioD.ften«iieh  took 
Bossessioo  of  that  part  of  the  Palattnale  which  lay  on  the 
left  btnk  of  the  Rhine,  and  retained  it  by  the  treaty  of  Lu- 
neville,  1801.  Thus  Deuxponu.  Simmern,  Veldenz,  Span- 
heim.  &c.,  and  about  930  square  miles  of  the  Palatinate 
proper,  weie  lost.  The  terniury  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  s((uarc  miles,  with  141,000  inTiabitanta,  and  a 
revenue  of  tiut),(Mio  Horins,  were  ceded  by  Bavaria  in  Ib02,fbr 
other  provinces.  Bttden  obtained  about  SSOsquare  miles,  with 
the  cines  of  Mannheim  and  Heiilelberg,  udii  l  j  ;,'  uu  in- 
habitants; Hesse  Chirmstadt,  !I6  square  miles,  wuh  9750 
inhabitants ;  atid  the  princes  uf  Leiningen,  140  square  miles, 
with  '26,500  inabitants.  By  the  treaty  of  1819,  Bavaria  n- 
ooverotl  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  which  it  had  lost  in  IBOl.  The  remainder 
was  allotted  to  Ilesso-Darmsiadt  and  Prussia. 

PALATINE  COUNTIES.  Two  of  the  English fioun- 
tie».  Chester  and  Lancaster,  are  oonnties  pilatiiH^  iiid  thn 
carls  of  Chester  and  the  dukes  of  Laneastar  bear  th0  title* 
of  oounu  palatine.  The  county  of  Ptombrok^  in  Walesa 
was  also  fiiniMrlv  a  eounty  palatine ;  but  its  palatine  iu- 
riidietion  was  taken  away  by  the  statute  27  Henry 
c.  26.  The  archbishop  of^  York,  previously  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  claimed  lo  bo  a  count  palatine  within  his  pos- 
sessions of  Hexham  and  Hexhamshire,  in  Northumberland* 
and  ii>  so  termed  in  some  an tiont  statutes;  but  by  thestat, 
14  Eliz.,  c.  13,  It  was  declared  that  (his  diMiathaaBopaU'* 
tine  jurisdiction  or  privileges. 

Counts  palatine  were  of  feudal  origin ;  and  a  reference  to 
their  history  will  clearly  explain  the  meaning  of  the  title,  and 
also  many  uf  the  incidents  of  these  territorial  dignities  in 
England.  Selden  says  '  the  name  was  received  hwe  double 
less  out  of  the  use  of  the  empire  of  France,  and  in  the  likiB 
notbns  as  it  had  in  that  uae'  {TttU*  ^  Honour.,  part  S}. 
In  the  court  of  the  antiont  kings  of  France,  beliire  the  tim* 
of  Chariemagneb  thsravw  «  btgh  jndieial  aOeart  callsd  (li» 
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Comes  Palatii.  a  kind  of  master  of  tlie  houtehoM,  whose 
funi;lian»  nearly  resembled  tlio»e  of  the  Prflpfectus  Prffitorio 
in  tho  elder  c ruin  re.  Thisollicor  had  supreme  jtwlicial  ati- 
thority  in  nil  ( auses  ihat  came  to  the  kin;;'*  imincdiatK 
lunlirnco.  I  S.  I.ieii')!  'litlet  of  Hon  nr.  jMit  li.,  f)i:i;i.  ) 
When  the  «ieat  of  cmpirv  wns  tninsl'iTri  il  to  Francf.  tins 
title  anil  oHice  still  » ontiiuioil,  hut  tho  iioiuinal  iIilmiIv.  ;ih 
well  as  a  ilegreo  of  iuriMhetion  and  power  nnalat^'^us  to 
thuae  of  the  aiitient  HiDctiunary,  W9n  also  izn^u  t  )  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persotu.  When  the  sovereign  chose  to  c  in- 
fer a  peculiar  mark  of  tlistinctioo  upon  the  holder  of  a  cer- 
toia  A«(  «r  praviim.  ha  exprataly  gruited  to  biu  tha  risht 
to  axeiviaa  tha  mme  lank,  powar,  and  juriadietioB  wltnia 
hi*  ftef  or  province  as  the  cumes  palalii  exercised  in  the 
pala(»!.  Ilenec  he  abo  obtained  tno  name  of  couica  palatii 
or  palatiiius,  and  by  virtv.o  of  tliis  grant  he  enjoyed  uithin 
hi*  term,  ry  a  supreme  aiul  pfruliar  jurisdiction,  havini; 
niy.\lt;i"s,  or  jura  imperii,  l.>y  «hii-li  he  was  distingti-.'.lieil 
from  tho  ordinary  fuint!!i,  wlm  hail  duIv  an  interior  and 
dependent  authority  wuhin  hi*  i!istriL-t  ui-  onunty.  This 
Was  the  origin  of  the  di^tinctmn  butwci  n  the  i'lalx|n^f  and 
tha  Graf  in  Germany,  and  ItetwLiMi  tli>-  count  palatine  and 
the  ordinary  count  or  earl  in  Englund.  Seidell  lays  that 
he  had  not  observed  the  word  '  palatine'  tlltti  UsoA  in 
England  until  about  the  raixn  of  Henry  II. 

In  onnlbrDiity  with  tbia  view  of  tbair  mgtn,  the  coont* 
|Mlatine  in  England  had  jura  reKalia  within  their  counties, 
aubjeet  only  to  the  kind's  general  superiority  as  sovereign ; 
or,  as  Brnclon  (.'xpri'ssfs  it  (Itli.  iii. ,  cap.  8),  '  rcgalc-ni  Iialttnt 
potestntt'in  in  oiuiubus,  aiiA'o  (loiuiuio  Domino  Rum  sicut 
prinri]ii .'  TUoy  had  each  a  Chancery  and  Court  of  Common 
Plt  iis  ;  they  a})|n)inled  their  judges  and  magistrat<;«  and  law 
olfii  i  rs;  iliey  pardoned  treasons,  murder.-i,  anil  IVl.miL's;  all 
writs  and  judicial  proceediii<{a  issued  und  wereeurrK-d  on  in 
their  names ;  and  the  kiiii;'!i  Vi  tiu  were  of  no  force  within 
the  counties  palatine.  ^lany  of  theitc  power;*,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  judges  and  ma<!istrates  and  the  privilej^e  of 
pardoning,  were  alxilislied  liy  the  staU  87  Henry  VIII., 
cap.  24,  which  also  pro\ided  that  all  writ*  and  procesa  in 
countiaa  palatioa  should  from  that  time  bear  tna  king's 
name.  The  ttatnta  however  expressly  .Htipnlates  that  wnta 
shall  be  always  witnessed  in  the  name  of  tliecuutit  palatine. 

The  county  of  Chester  is  a  county  paLiime  by  prescrip- 
tion, beint;  c  T-mnMnly  suppOAi'd  to  havehi  iMi  fu>t  i^nvcn  with 
retral  jiiris^lirtiiui  by  William  T.  to  Hiijr'-i '1  A\ rajKUes.  (tiel- 
<Uni'-i  Titli'i!  i/f  U'lit'iur,  \iart  ii.)  li  \>as  annexed  to  the 
cruwu,  by  letters  patent,  lu  tiie  tvi^a  ot'  Henry  III.,  and 
ainee  that  time  it  has  alway*  ^x^er,  the  title  of  earl  of 
Chester  to  the  kingV  eldest  aon,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
crown  as  a  county  palatine  when  there  is  no  prince  of  Wales. 

The  county  of  Lancaster  avpears  to  have  been  first  made 
AOounty  palatine  by  Edward  llLi  who,  in  the  twenty-AAh 
VMr  01  his  reign,  in  his  patent  of  orealion  of  Henry,  the 
firat  duke,  granted  hhtt  the  dignity  of  a  coont  palallne.  and 
afterwards,  in  the  Aflieth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the 
same  dignity  by  letters  patent  to  his  son  John,  duke  of 
Lancaster.  Henry  IV.  .vus  diikc  of  Lancavler,  by  inherit- 
anoe  from  his  fatlur  .lohn  of  GauiU,  at  the  lime  of 
usurnatioii  ii|Min  Richanl  II.,  but  he  avoided  liic  union  of 
the  cluehy  W'lth  the  crown  l»y  procurin?  nti  ai  t  of  parlia- 
ment, which  ikclared  that  llio  (iiirhy  ol' l.an('a>ti'r  should 
remain  with  him  and  hii>  heirs  for  ever,  in  the  same  manner 
aa  if  he  had  never  been  king  of  England.  Upon  the  at- 
tainder of  bis  Krandson  Henry  VI.,  soon  after  the  ar-xossioii 
of  Edaraid  IV.,  tho  dudiy  beeaine  forfeited  to  tho  crown, 
nnd  an  act  of  parliament  passed  to  incorporate  the  county 

Cilatine  with  the  duehy  of  jLancasier,  and  to  vest  the  vbole 
^waid  IV.  and  hia  hmra,  Uocn  of  Englaad*  ta  ever. 
Another  aet  of  patljamant  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  confirming  the  duchy  to  the  king  and  bis  heirs  fur 
ever  ;  and  from  that  timo  to  tho  present  it  has  continually 
li-"Tl  liniti'il  to  ihi.'  cioivn. 

Durliaiii,  hko  C  Iil-sIlt,  is  n  coiitity  palatine  by  pre- 
srripti.iii  ;  bvit  It  n  i»rol>abli'  tliat  ihi'  puia'iiic  Jurisflic- 
tioii  did  not  eiciitt  Ion);,  it  at  uti,  bet>iru  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. (Surtces's  History  of  Durham.  Introd.,  p.  15.) 
'There  is  colour  to  think,"  sny.;  SiMcn  (TiHex  of  Honour, 

Sart  ii.,  c.  8),  '  that  tho  pal  I'.  iii-  jiir::.lii  iiou  be^an  then  in 
liahop  Walrher,  whom  King  William  I.  made  both  epis- 
ceyua  and  dux  provincial,  that  he  might  frienare  rebellio- 
nem  gentia  |;ladio,  ct  refimnare  meres  eloquio^  as  William 
of  Malnisbury  says.'  Durhatt  eontiniiad  as  a  county  j^la> 
tiue  in  the  hands  of  a  sutiijeet  till  the  y«tr  1636,  tha  DMliop 


having  been  prlnee  palatine,  ami  po<;3CS8ing  jnra  regalia  fill 
that  time.  By  the  slat.  0  &.  7  Will.  IV..  e.  I9.  the  paluine 
jarixlirtmti  was  separatv  1  liMin  il-.o  iii>lin[iiic  pi,,!  tr.m,- 
fcrrcil  t.,  his  hife  Maje^Jy,  ai-,ii  vc-l^-il  in  luni  aii'l  lox  -uc- 
CL'-;,')rs  as  a  tVaiiciii-o  si  pir.iin  rro;ii  the  cru'.Mi,  !■ ':.',-tlicr 
v«  uh  all  lorfeilures,  mines,  and  jura  regalia.  The  jurisdiff* 
li  t. I  of  tho  eouirla  vascxpraasly  exeepted  ftom  tbeopentiua 

of  the  3ft. 

I'.VL.VriNK  MOUNT.  [RoMi.3 
I'.VLAWAN.   rSuLO  Archipklaoo.1 
TALEMBANG:  [.Sumatra.] 

i'ALE'NClA  (PAWJI'NTIA),  aei^  in  Spain,  formerly 
hcAongii^  to  the  province  of  Leon,  hut  now  the  capital  of 
eptnvineaof  itaname.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertib-  ti'iiit'Tv, 
watered  by  the  river  Carrion,  on  the  bonk  of  which  it  stands. 
It  contains  several  chtirclns  ami  r/inMnts  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  the  most  n  inark  .hU  or  which  is  the  calWlral, 
cuiiM-cr.itL'd  to  San  .A  ntolin,  and  ^uppo*ed  to  be  the  fniiida- 
tion  of  Sancho  the  Khk-r.  At  the  beginning  ot  the  ihir- 
tooiith  rk'iitnry  P.iloncia  hail  a  university,  ciilablished  by  the 
bihhop  tiodrigo,  the  author  of  a  Latin  history  of  the  Arabs 
and  several  other  cbroiiiclea;  but  in  1239  the  university 
was  removed  to  Salamanca.  Palencia  is  the  tee  of  a  hislMpi. 
Its  population,  in  1827,  amounted  to  10,813  seals.  It  con- 
tained also  hefmre  that  period  eleven  eonvents,  new  sup- 
pressed. The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  eonsuts  of 
wooHea  cloths  and  blankets,  of  which  a  consiilera^ilc 
poriation  takes  place  every  year  fbr  tho  neighbouring  }jri>- 
vince  of  Cistili!  Palencia  is  6S  miles  south-east  of  Leon, 
and  24  of  Valladuhd ,  ui  4!"  59'  N.  lat.  and  4"  :u'  K.  long. 

(Mil'iano.  Diccionurio  Geojrraficn,  vol.  vi ) 

PAI.E'NCIA.  ALONSO  DE.  a  reh  braieJ  Spanish  his- 
toriaii  uf  till'  tificontli  renturv,  was  born,  as  appears  from  hia 
work  '  Do  Synonymis' cited  by  Pctlicer  { liiUiotecwIe  Tra- 
duetorcs,  p.  7),  in  14'2}.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became 
page  to  Alfonso  de  Carthageua,  bishop  of  Kurgaa,  and  author 
of  the  '  Doctrinal  de  Caballeros,'  printed  at  Buzgoain  I48t» 
in  whose  family  he  acquired  an  early  taste  ftr  letters.  He 
afterwards  visited  It.ily.  witen  hoheeamo  aeqnainted  with 
the  learned  George  of  Tkehisoiid,vbese  lectures  on  plulo- 
sophy  and  rhetorio  he  attended.  On  his  return  to  his  lutivo 
country  he  was  raised  to  the  di;.'nity  of  royal  historiographer 
by  Alfonso,  younger  brother  of  Iltiiu  y  IV.  of  Castile.  After 
Alfonso's  death  he  attached  himself  to  flit'  furtuni;  of  Isa . 
bella,  and  was  employed  in  many  delicate  iitv'  iiiaiiutts, 
particularly  in  arranging'  the  marriage  of  that  pir.iccss 
wiih  Ferdinand  of  Arragun.  [Fkrdinano.]  Un  ihv  ac- 
cession of  Isabella  to  the  throne  of  Castdt  he  was  eon- 
flrmtnl  in  his  office  of  national  chronicler,  and  passed  tiie 
reinauiili>r  of  his  life  in  tho  composition  of  philulogiral  and 
historical  works,  and  translations  firoot  the  elaasies.  Tho 
time  of  hfs  death  is  uncertain ;  hut  he  most  have  lived  to 
a  good  old  oge,  since  it  appears  from  bis  own  statement 
(Mendel,  Tyyographia  Espanuola,  Mad.,  1796,  p.  190)  that 
his  version  of  Jusephuswaanot  completed  till  'he  voar  1492. 
The  most  ^[pular  of  Palencia's  writings  are  Lis  '  Chronicle 
orilcnry  iV.  ai.d  his  Latin  '  DecidL-s,' containing  the  rciga 
of  Isabella  do«  u  to  tho  taking  of  Hiiza  from  the  Moom  in 
1489,  neither  of  which  has  boeii  printed,  although  an  i  dition 
of  the  former  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  toe 
Spanish  .Aca'Kniy  of  History.  Palencia's  style,  dr  from 
the  seholasiic  pedantry  so  common  among  tho  writers  of 
his  age,  exhibiu  the  businesa-like  manner  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  His  sentiments  are  expressed  with  boldness ;  but 
the  aoenea  he  describes,  and  in  which  be  himself  was  an 
actor,  are  sometimes  delioeeted  with  party  feeling.  He 
pesees  however  flir  one  of  the  beet  Spanish  historians,  and 
hie  works  are  Yeiymneh  oamnMided  by  Zurito.  Clemcnnin. 
and  ether  critka.  Bestdea  the  two  above-mentioned  his- 
torical works,  Palencia  wrot«?  "El  Universal  Vocalii.lano 
en  Latin  y  Romance,' Sev.,  'Los  libro*  de  !•  bivw 

■lusepliM,'  il).  I-I'jl  ;  '  La.s  \'irias  do  PUitan-o.'  ;b.  l.'jOs  ;  ■  m 
Espcjo  lie  la  Cruz.'  ib.  M.^'>  :  and  several  oilier  w^.rks  still 
in  iiianuscript.  Two  copies  of  liin  MS.  chronicle  of  lli-ary 
IV.  are  111  the  library  of  tlie  British  Museum,  Bib.  Kg., 
No*.  297  and  V98. 

(PrcMJoU's  Hist'trt/  of  Ferdinand  and  ItaOflta,  vol.  i., 
p.  1.3C;  Nicolnn  Antonio.  Bih.  Hisp.  I'ntiu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3<j7 ; 
Clcmencin,  '  Elogio  du  la  Royna  Catolica,'  in  the  sisth 
volume  of  the  Mem.  de  la  Acad.  d»  la  Hitl.} 

PALENQUE.  [MaxicAit  Statbs.] 

PALKRHO,  thtewlniga,  er  Province  extends  along 
Oe  veilem  part  «f  the  noiliwm  cooat  of  Bieily»  and  Q 
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boim<lc(l  on  the  cast  by  tlio  province  of  Metsina,  on  tlio 
Nvt'&i  by  that  ufTrapani,  and  on  tbe  soulli  by  Ibu  provinces 
of  Girgvnii  und  Calatani«etta.  anja  is  reckoned  at  1 790 
equMre  miles.  (Nt<ii;ebaur.)  The  province  of  Palermo  is 
il«vided  into  tbe  bur  lUslrioU  of  Pakrmo,  Corleone,  Ter- 
mini, mnd  C^faliS.«ii4  Mconllng  to  tlw  IhI  eensuaoontatned 
47i,i'i)  inbubitanls.  It  is  the  most  populous  of  ihc  seven 
ailrainistrative  divi»ion>  of  the  i»land,  and  the  population  is 
yearly  increasing;.  Tin?  surfai-L-  coiisiita  jfartly  of  nake<l  hills 
and  partly  of  fertile  Valleys,  auiuiij;  ^^hl^ll  that  called  the 
Ctmra.  or  "  shrU,'  of  I'ulernao,  is  one  of  Uic  fimsi  regions 
iti  ilu!  wiirl'l.  The  general  slope  uf  tlm  gtourul  i»  tu  the 
nirili.rncii  tliu  roountain-ransc,  the  Mount  Nebrodes  of  the 
aittienls,  which  crones  the  island  from  east  to  west,  to  the 
80a  coast.  Numerous  short  watercuur^esrun  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  they  ore  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but  become 
inipa<isable  torrents  in  the  rainy  season.  Tlic  principal  uro 
ths  river  Termini^  Itw  FianaeTorto.  and  the  Fiume  Grande 
batween  Termini  tnd  Oaftld.  Hie  principal  productions  uf 
tbe  country  are  corn,  oil,  orangM  UDd  lenOM^  aMOO^  Ml- 
macb,  liquorice,  almonds,  pistaebto  nutt,  and  dllt.  Of  hte 
VL'urs  inaiiiit'iLturiL's  havu  la'L'ri  cstaWi.'.liL-d  at  Palermo, and 
Hi  ila  iiiiighbourhuod  of  cullun  asid  .-silk  stulT^,  straw-hats, 
soan,  paper,  and  cream  of  tartnr.  The  principal  to\viii>  urc  ; 
1,  Palkrmo.  'i,  Termini,  a  town  of  15,00U  inb.ibit.inis, 
with  a  har!)inir,  ;i  castlo,  and  uii  olrl  cutlR'(lr;il,  in  a  lim: 
situation:  Mount  Calo^^cro,  one  uf  the  priiici|n.  sumtuUsuf 
tbe  Nebrodes  ridge,  rises  bL'hind  it.  The  mhabitants  of 
Termini  are  employed  m  the  tunny,  anchovy,  and  sardine 
fishery,  and  in  maritime  trade.  The  ruins  of  the  antient 
Ilimera  are  about  1 2  miles  distant.  The  hot  mineral  walen 
of  Termini  are  much  frequented,  and  kupjil)  the  adjoining 
hatha.  3.  Cefalik  %  town  of  8000  inhabihutiH  built  on  tbe 
aeu-oowt  at  tbe  foot  of  •  hi^  difl;  with  «  bandsome  eolie- 
giaio  church.  4,  Corieooe.  an  inland  towilt  vitb  13,000  in- 
habitants, chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  5,  Monrcalc, 
5  miles  west  of  PuIeiriM,  \vith  1  XliUO  inliaLitnuIs,  and  Ei 
splendid  Benedictine  abbey,  fituudeil  in  1174,  the  cliun  h  of  j 
winch  h.is  be(-iinie  the  calhedrul  of  the  .Trel)U'iii,i'o|  al  see.! 
It  IS  rieii  in  marble  and  paintings,  and  contains  liic  tombs  of 
the  Norman  kin^H "William  I.  and  II.  fi.  Cunni,  the  antient 
Hyccara,  9  miles  west  of  Palermo,  the  birtliplarc  of  tbe 
famous  courtetan  Lais,  has  601)0  inhabiianu.  7,  Piana  dei 
Greei,  16  miles  south  of  Palermo,  an  Epirote  colony,  with 
about  5000  inhabitants  and  a  Greek  church. 

Tbe  tmall  idand  of  Uatica.  situated  about  30  inilet  from 
the  eout  ourth  by  w««t  of  Palormo.  contaiiw  about  ISOO 
iiiba.bit«nta.  It  baa  •  annll  tan,  and  praduoet  good  wine. 

PALERMO  (the  antient  Puiormus),  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Sicily  nnd  the  second  city  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily,  which  here  forms  a  deep  ba>  beiuein  <,.:ii'e  di  (Jallo 
to  the  north-west  and  Cape  ZafToiano  to  the  eu-t.    Palei  uio 
IS  siniaied  in  .'l-^"  7' N.  lal.  and  I.J'  'i'J'  E.  1  )t,g..  in  a  fine 
and  fertile  jiluiu  between  two  muuiitatu  ndgea  nnd  tlio  sea. 
The  toun  i;>  an  obloiii;  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  wuUs 
furnished  with  bastions.    It  is  rather  mure  than  four  miles 
in  circumference,  the  suburbs  not  included.    A  fine  street, 
called  II  Cassaro,  a  corruption  of  tbe  Arabic  word  Al-ka.sr, 
*  the  palace,'  runs  through  its  leogtb  from  the  sea  to  the 
itoyal  palaee.  vhiob  ia  at  the  oppoaite  or  inland  e&iiiBmity 
of  tbe  town,  Mtd  iacroeaed  at  riglit  anglea  towardt  iia  middle 
by  another  bandaomc  street,  called  Sirada  If acaueda.  The 
square  before  tbe  royal  palaoo  is  adorned  with  a  bronze 
•statiie  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.    Anotlii  r  smaller  square,  in 
tho  centre  of  the  town,  between  the  palace  of  the  licnato  and 
the  univerMty,  i*  decorated  with  a  curious  f.juiita:ii  enriched 
with  statues  and  figures  of  various  aiiitual»,  ulueli  ajaiul  die 
water  into  several  bai^itis.    The  houses  of  Palermo  are 
built  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Naplcii,  with  flat 
roofs  and  terraces,  and  balconies  with  Venetian  blinds. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  arc  the  following:—],  The 
royal  palace  is  an  old  building  fortified  like  a  ca^ile,  with  a 
line  ball,  a  s])aciottt  court,  and  a  aplendid  cbapel,  built  by 
King  Roger  in  1  ISO,  «nd  enriched  with  mosaics  end  with  a 
flHioa  01  alabaater,  porphyiy,  and  other  valuable  ttenes. 
On  tbe  tttramit  of  the  palace  it  tbe  Obaervutory,  which  waa 
for  many  years  under  the  direction  of  Father  Piazzi,  who 
discovered  from  it  the  planet  Ceres  in  1801.    2,  Tne  cathe- 
dral, a  ir.,iKiiitii-'ent  Ciuthii;  struc-lun  ,  1  i:i'.t  .ibuul  tlie  end  of 
tho  twclt'lh  century,  is  udorilcd  with  inaioU;  c.iluiiilis  and 
stitucs;  it  coniaiiis  the  mausolea  of  King  Roger,  the 
jioimau  founder  of  tbe  BMoaicby,  of  tho  empmr  Heuy 


VI.,  of  liii  wife  Constance,  and  their  son  Frederic  II,  the 
remains  of  isich  bciiiy  deposited  in  a  handsonie  porphyry 
urn.  The  groat  altar  is  very  rich  and  adorned  with  lapis 
lazuli  and  e^oli.  3,  The  church  'del  Gesii'  is  remarkable 
for  iu  arebiteeture  and  for  the  richnusa  of  its  marble  dcco- 
rational  ila  paintingii^  and  sculptures.  Palermo  has  msnr 
other  ehurebei.  moit  of  wbkb  are  deaerviag  of  notice,  such 
as  that  of  La  Martorana,  built  in  tbe  twelfth  century,  in 
the  Gothic  or  Saracenic  stylo,  those  of  the  Teatini.  ofOti- 
vella,  of  Santa  Zita,  S.  Ignazio,  S.  Filippo  Ncn,  all  rich  with 
marble,  painting,  mosaics,  The  church  uf  the  Capu- 
chins is  remarkable  fur  its  vaults,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  monks  ond  other  persons  arc  seen  dned  up 
slnnditig'  in  niches  in  various  «lti(tide«,  and  with  llieir  c"r- 
ineiit.s  on,  i>ome  being  tvsn  or  three  linndred  years  old.  Tiie 
mim  display  i%  cxhibtted  in  the  Capuciiin  convent  at  Malta. 
4,  The  university,  founded  in  N47,  is  attended  bf  tbout 
6(10  students,  has  a  library  of  40.000  volumes,  a  mtlMUm  of 
uiuiqutucs,  with  some  fine  statues  and  a  fine  eolleelion  of 
Gnoo-Sicilian  medals.  The  aendcmy  of  the  An«  artii  in- 
nexod  to  tbe  university,  has  a  j^ailery  of  valuable  paintingi; 
chiefly  beqtieathed  by  the  late  prince  of  Belinonte.  5,  Be- 
sides the  great  hospital,  Palermo  has  several  other  hospi- 
tills,  a  foiindlint;*'  a^jlimi,  two  raonti  di  jiiet.T,  a  new  hpusa 
f'r  the  insane,  wiiich  is  iiuich  extolled  tor  its  enlitihtcncd 
and  hinuune  tnethod  uf  discipline,  an  .Albenjo  del  Poveri, 
or  woiklunise,  and  other  beneficent  institutions.  6,  The 
palaces  of  tho  luibility,  atnoiijj  w  liii  h  ihuse  of  Prince*  Bu- 
lera,  Vcntimidia,  and  Trabm  ore  the  mu.Ht  remarkable.  7, 
The  promenaac  along  the  sea-side,  called  I^  Marina,  which 
leads  to  the  fine  public  gardens  railed  La  Flora,  with  a 
botanical  garden.  Palermo  has  two  theatres,  several  bar- 
raclta  tot  aoldiera,  and  a  eaatle,  callad  Caatello  i  Mara^ 
which  eonmanda  tlM  nwde.  The  harbour  of  Palermo  ie  at 
iOBM  diatanoe  outside  of  the  town,  and  is  formed  by  an 
artifirial  mole,  which  howe>'cr  does  not  protect  it  eflectually 
fiotn  the  winds  and  waves. 

Pdleimo  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the 
king  s  lieutenant-general  over  all  Sicily,  li  has  a  supreme 
court  of  jusiice  for  the  whole  island, »  court  of  appeal  for  the 
in\j\:iue,  and  a  comuieicial  tribunul.  Tlie  province  of 
Pnlerniii  contains  vii  convents  of  men,  inhabited  by  90S 
prufe>sed  monks,  about  6U0  lay  brothera  wsemaita»tnd 
about  .100  novieet.  The  nunneries  are  also  numerous.  The 
religion  is  exduatvely  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  there  is  no 
Jewish  synagozue  nor  Protestant  chapeL  For  JpubUe  in* 
stniciion,  besides  tbe  univen>ity.  there  are  at  nlermo  n 
college,  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  a  house  of  education  fcr 
young  ladies  called  'Educandato  Cnroltno,'  a  nautical 
school,  and  a  veterinary  c.ille.e.  Tlie.e  are  a  few  elementary 
schools  in  tbe  town,  but  there  i>  no  ^;encral  svhii  ta  of  ele- 
nu  iiiiiry  idiieation  in  Kicily,  nor  are  theie  an\  schools  for 
leiauies,  e.xcfpl  in  the  eonveiil!-.  (Seirislori,  Stalittiea 
d' Italia,  IMIG.) 

The  ncigtkbourhood  of  Palermo  contains  many  delightful 
villas  and  mansions  of  the  nobility.  The  village  eallei 
Ka^aria,  on  the  ^ea. coast  east  of  Palermo,  is  remarkable  for 
several  of  these,  and  especiuily  for  that  of  the  Prince  Pala- 
gonia,  described  by  Swinburne.  Bijdone^  and  other  tmvel- 
lers.  In  tbe  opposite  dweeiion,  weat  of  Pelermo^  ie  lb* 
royal  maniien  and  park  ef  Bocen  di  Paleo^  beyond  which  it 
the  handsome  Benedictine  convent  of  B.  Marti  no,  one  of  the 
Wealthiest  in  Sicily,  situated  on  a  hill  above  a  solitary  and 
pieture>quc  valley.  The  church  is  adorned  with  painiii.j^s 
and  marble,  and  the  convent  eonla.nri  a  goud  librar>,  a  nni- 
seum  of  Siciluil!  auliijuilie*,  and  a  i-i  .lU-r|;en  of  medals.  I  he 
Mount  Pellegrino.  Mount  Krcta  of  the  aniieius,  a  strong  po- 
sition of  the  Carthaginians  during  tite  first  Punic  war,  a 
broad  rocky  abrupt  mass  which  risies  north-wc^t  of  Palermob 
isnitrikini;  feature  of  the  landscape.  It  is  now  fiimod  among 
the  natives  for  a  grotto  or  cave  which  is  said  to  have  been 
Ihe  voluntary  retreat  uf  Santa  Rosalia,  a  princces  of  the  royal 
Norman  blood,  who  in  tho  bloom  of  her  yotttband  bounty 
left  tbe  eourt  of  Kins  Ronr  L  in  etder  to  lead  •  contemo 
plative  and  aaoetie  ulb.  The  cutte  ia  become  a  sanctueiy. 
and  every  year  on  the  15th  July  there  iaa  solemn  procession 
to  this  place  tnm  Palermo,  and  tbe  town  is  illuminated  for 
several  days.  This  is  the  most  biilhani  se.i^ciu  I'li  >«  eing 
Palermo  to  advaniajjc,  a.-,  pc^plu  iLck  to  it  fioui  every  part 
of  iliu  island. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Pol!e<;rino  is  a  roy  d  ]  uik  and 
preserve,  called  La  Favurila,  well  stcK  kt-il  with  pbeas  inta 
and  other  yame.  The  oouatiy-bouse  called  La  Ficuix»  bo- 
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longs  also  to  tbe  kin{;,  and  iras  a  favourite  rcsidcnco  of  the 
ItUe  king  Ferdinand  I.  The  other  countrv-  residcnceiinoar 
Fltlanoo  lure  Uhmc  of  Primset  Butan,  Villa  Fitact,  Belmont*, 
•nd  Valgnamen.  Neater  to  tlie  toirn,in  the  raboHi  of  Oli- 

Tuzza,  is  a  Saracenic  castle  called  Zisa,  ni*oi  by  one  of  tbe 
emir*  or  guveniors  of  Sicily  for  his  daughter,  with  Arabic 
iiitirriptions  and  uthcr  ornaments.  Another  castle  of  a 
similar  style  of  architecture,  called  Cuba,  lies  farther  ou 
tbe  roail  to  Monreale,  and  ii»  used  as  a  cavalry  barracks. 

Two  due  ro.iiis,  the  only  rarriajje  rnarls  yet  cuiuplutid  in 
Sicily,  lead  from  I'alCiUio,  une  to  MuiircalL',  and  the  other 
to  Termini.  The  population  of  Palermo  and  its  suburbs 
is  reckoned  at  1 40,600  hf  Ortolani  (*  Dislooarfak  geognAoo 
della  Sicdia.'  181<J). 

PiUrmo,  under  tbe  name  of  Panomm  (All- Port),  was 
origlDBlly  a  Gn«k  colony,  though  some  pretend  that  the 
Fmsnielatia  had  pnffamalya  aettlement  on  thii  spot.  It 
afterwatda  becaine  lul^eet  to  tlw  CarthaginiRiM.  until  tbe 
tnt  Pttniio  war,  when  tha  flooittla  Aulas  Aquilins  and  C 
OoHMlhi*  beaiegad  and  took  thetQim.  ItaftarnurdabacMBa 
a  Roman  colony. 

The  Arabian  emirs  who  ruled  Sicily  for  several  oantUfiM 
made  Panunnus  (be  (-.init.il  of  the  island,  and  the  Norman 
kings  after  them  fixt-il  ti;*  :r  n  s;iJcnce  there.    Tl>o  An- 

Eonese  kings  of  Sicily  re^idcil  at  Palermo.  When  Sicily 
ecarae  united  lo  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Pak-inio  lust 
it!i  court,  but  retained  the  rnnk  of  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  Durini;  the  late  wars  with  the  French  it  twice  be- 
came a  place  of  refuse  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  aficr  their 
expulsion  from  Naples.  Althouch  somewhat  fallen  from 
ita  metropolitan  splendour,  it  is  still  one  of  the  finest,  gayest, 
and  most  populous  Italian  cities. 

(Mono,  Dneriziona  di  Palermo  Anlico,  1824-5;  Scin^ 
Tmognifia  di  Bderwm  t  moi  Contomi;  Valguamera, 
DmmrM  uUF  OtWm  «  dntfehiUl  di  Afarmo;  invegaa, 
AtUuOt  detta  dm  M  Mtrmo,  S  Tola«  l<4ft-ftl.) 

PALESTINE  rPAUBSTllVA)  is  tbe  name  com- 
monly  applied  to  the  whole  land  antlentljr  inhabited  by  tbe 
Itraoutes, inchidiiij;  theoountry  of  itic  l'!ii',:,tint's  fPinK  iny, 

T.  16).  It  is  derived  from  /ItJ^S.       lartdit/  tlif  Unlnlinet. 

Y  7  ; 

It  was  originally  railed  the  land  of  Canaan  (Exoii.,  vi.  4). 
Tlic  Israel iics  thrmsclves   called  it   t!iL-  land  of  l^rael 

(•jK^UT  Y1I?».  1  xiii.  I'J;  2  A'j/i-.t,  vi.  23 ;  nDlH 

^m*>£f*.  /■''•  A-,  vii,  2),  and,  with  reference  to  llic  theocracy, 

the  Holy  Land  ('V^^  nOlM.  Zac/iar.,  ii.  16;  i  Mace, 

L  7).  or  tho  land  of  JehovaK  <rfffV  riM.  Hoiea,  ix.  3 ;  Jtr^ 

IL  n,  attd  alM  tho  PMmatied  Land  (yti  rqc  twayyikSac  Btb., 
zi.  9).  The  HomaoB  gmerally  called  U  Judna. 

Tho  precis*  boutidairiao  of  this  eountiY  aro  not  vary  wdl 
defined.  It  vas  aiHaenit  on  Iba  louth-wost  to  tho  desert 
which  lies  east  or  the  delta  of  lEgypt.  on  tho  south 
and  8out!i-east  to  Arnbia,  nn  tbe  cast  nnu  north  to  Syria. 
Its  frontier  towns  were  Dan  on  the  north  and  Beer- 
ilich:i  i  n  llio  south.  On  tho  we>t  it  is  Ixiuiidcd  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  southern  boundary  on  the 
roast  ".IS  a  stream  vvlmh  called  in  Scripture  tho  River 
of  K'p'vpt  (proliaUly  the  brook  of  Kl-Arisli>,  from  the 
mouth  of  whn  h  ill.'  '•ouilicrii  boundary  e\iuiided  eastward 
thrMiii;h  the  AruMan  de»ert  to  a  point  about  Ij  ^roj;raphical 
niiK's  si>uth  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  northern  boundary  was 
foriuod  bvthc  muuniainsof  Lebanon;  tlieeaattirn  by  tho 
liter  Jordan  and  its  lak«!s.  The  country  lay  thondure  bc- 
tweoli  SO*  40'  and  33*  36'  N.  Ut.,  and  faotweon  33*  4«'  and 
38*  80^  K.  lon^.  tti  len}(th  from  north  to  sontli  is  about 
1  ID  geoftnpbhsal  nines ;  la  Imadth  inoraasas  giadnally  ftom 
the  norUiern  boundaiy,  whara  it  b  not  more  tlian  SO  miles, 
to  the  southern,  where  it  is  not  loss  titan  90:  the  average 
breadth  ii  aliout  50  miles.  This  description  applies  to  the 
country  ori',^iti;illy  inlendcd  in  Scrijitiiro  by  tlie  terra 'the 
L.nn'1  of  Promi!^c.' &c. ;  hut  tlif  naiiM'  uf  Palotiiie  is  used 
ill  hi'itory  in  a  widrr  sonst',  embracing  a  considerable  terri- 
tory to  the  east  of  the  .IrrdHii,  thu  addition  of  which  increases 
it*  averagL'  breadth  lo  almut  ('.5  iniks.  The  southern  limit 
of  this  eastern  territory  was  the  river  Arnon,  winch  falls  into 
the  Dead  Sea  near  its  noriheni  end.  The  whole  country 
r  infamed  about  ll,0t)0  square  miles,  or  about  ,1500  square 
iitiU'.-.  more  than  the  area  of  Wales. 

In  doicribinK  tho  phyiieal  ceography  or  Paleatine,  «e 
IbthMT  ftv  tha  nMBt  patt  tbo  'pEyaCal  ffistetyof  Pslastinab* 


which  forms  a  part  of  tho '  Pictorial  Uutor^  of  Palestine/ 
bv  the  editor  of  tbo  'Pictocikt  Bible,'  a  work  m  whioh  nearly 
all  the  informatioii  ira  poaiass  npon  Ibo  suhjoet  is  eollecied. 

JIfotmMntt.— Pdostitto  is  a  very  nwanuiJioiis  country. 
A  mountain*nbig*eominonfiOi  ill  Sytk  south  of  thoOrontes, 
and  slretebes  to  the  south  ite  Ikr  as  the  sources  of  tbe 
Jordan,  where  it  divides  into  two  branchc-,,  which  continue 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  enclose  be- 
tween them  lliL-  valli'V  of  llie  Jordan  and  its  lakeg.  'I  hesa 
two  langes  diverge  from  each  other  at  the  lieail  oftlieGulf 
of  Akaba;  the  one  running  along  tbe  en^tein  coast  of  that 
gulf  and  tcrminaiing  on  the  sboret  of  the  Htid  Sea;  the 
other  along  the  western  coast  of  tbatgulf  and  torfflinattng 
in  the  mountains  of  SinaL 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon,  which  are  a  part  of  this 
mountain  system,  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine. 
They  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges  enclosing  a  fertile  valley 
of  the  average  width  of  flAeen  miles,  whieb  was  tho  antient 
Cttk^^nta  (Hollow  Syria),  and  ia  now  oallad  fif  BMia 
(the  vaU^).  Tlio  «eslam  lanoa  faidinsa  towanls  the  s«a. 
and  terminates  at  thomoudi  of  tnoLeontea,  near  Tyre ;  tbe 
eastern  extends  southward  into  Palestine,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  as  above  described.  The  name  of  I.cbanon 
is  applied  in  Scripture  inditTereiitly  to  either  or  both  of 
these  ratifjes:  by  the  Syrian  Greeks  the  western  was 
called  Libauiis  (now  Jebel-el-Gharb\,  the  western  moun- 
tain, or  Ji^b^l  l.ibnan);  and  tbo  eastern  Anti-Libanus 
(now  Jehd-rs-Sharki,  the  eastern  lauuntain).  lusbaiion 
is  by  far  the  highest  part  of  the  Syrian  mouutains. 
The  summit  of  tbe  western  range  is  quite  barren;  but 
tbe  lower  slones,  especially  on  the  western  side,  are  inha- 
bited and  cultivated.  AiuunK  the  trees  wbieh  STOW  upon 
tliem  are  tbe  remains  of  the  celebrated  cedars  of^Lebanon. 
Anti-Libanus  is  in  general  not  so  high  as  tho  western  ri^e; 
but  at  tho  point  where  it  difides  into  tho  two  btancbeaa^ieb 
enclose  tbe  basin  of  the  Jordan,  it  rises  above  all  the  other 
summits  of  Lebanon,  forming  tlio  JtbH-et-ShetUk,  tboHer- 
mon  of  Scripture,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  height  of  these  mountains  has  never  been 
measured.  Tbe  eastern  range  is  more  barren,  and  has 
fewer  inhabitants  than  the  western.  Ai  this  i  aiige  pa&ses  into 
Palestine,  it  dauinishes  in  hciglit,  and  beciimKi)  less  rugged 
and  moie  fit  for  tillage  ;  but  at  the  Dead  Sea  it  consists  of 
desolate  rocks.  Ahuoal  all  the  niuuniains  of  Palestine  mav 
be  regarded  aa  belongm);  to  the  two  principal  ranges  wbicfi 
ineliide  the  basin  of  tlie  Jordan,  llie  most  remarkable 
are  the  following; :— Mount  Tabor,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Lovier  Galilee,  stands  on  the  north-east  of  tbe  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  It  is  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  is  nearly  of  an  hemisphorind  ilgura.  On 
iu  summit  is  a  plain  of  iMut  balfan  bour  tnoirettil»  which 
is  onckiaed  by  an  antieut  walL  This  mountain  is  osid  hf  an 
old  tradition  to  have  been  the  scene  our  SoTiour's  trans* 
Hguration.  A  range  of  fertile  bills  about  five  miles  nouth- 
suuth-wcst  ofTaW  is  generally  considered  to  be  tho  Mount 
Hernion  menlioiie  l  :ri  llu;  l'>,ihns  (/V.  xlii.  C  ;  Ixxxix.  I  JJ: 
it  is  called  the  Liilk  Hi  ritMii,  to  di.stuigui!^li  U  from  the  great 
peak  of  tbe  sauie  name  iii  Anti-Libaiius,  To  tiie  south  and 
south  east  of  Tabor  nre  the  mountains  of  (iilboaof  Scrip- 
ture (JeM  (i'lldoK  a  sterile  laiifje  of  hills,  ahout  loOO  feet 
■  hove  the  level  of  the  sea:  they  bound  the  valley  of  tho 
Jordan  on  the  we&l  for  some  mdes.  The  range  of  Carmel, 
the  termination  of  which  forms  the  only  very  prominent 
headluiid  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  lies  almost  due  waat 
of  Mount  Tubor.  The  promontory  in  which  it  termiiMtes 
encloses  the  Buy  of  Acre  on  tbe  south,  whence  the  ridgo 
runs  inland  to  the  south-east  till  it  joins  the  Kriodnal  range. 
It  is  only  of  moderate  height,  and  isoovanra  with  ferasta  and 
grass.  To  the  south  of  tbe  plain  of  Esdraelon  lie  the  moun- 
tains of  Samaria,  which  are  beautifully  wooded,  chiefly  with 
olive  trees,  and  covered  with  towns  mid  villages.  (.)f  tluso 
mountains  perhaps  the  highest  aie  those  of  Kbal  and 
Gerizim,  which  aro  M!paniied  from  each  other  by  a  valley 
200  or  30U  paces  broail.  From  liieNC  tnniaitaina  were  deli- 
vered the  ciu>e^  aiiil  tlie  ble&sings  of  the  L.\w.  Tlie  Sama- 
ritans had  their  temple  on  Mount  Gcnz.m,  which  they 
esteemed  the  holieitt  uf  mountains.  Juda)a,  or  the  huuihcra 
part  of  Palvstinob  is  full  of  bills,  which  are  di\  ided  by  v  alleya 
and  torrents,  and  are  fur  the  most  part  uf  moderate  height. 
They  are  composed  of  a  friable  rook,  psrticies  of  which  aro 
wahhed  down  by;  the  torrents,  and  Ibrm  torraceaon  tho  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  In  antient  tinea  theao  terraecn  wore 
planted  wiili  tbe  olives  tlie  Ag^iMh  i94llif  vine.  At  pie- 
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lent  the  rocks  Kre  for  the  tuost  part  barren  and  ilcsolatc.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  JudsM»  on  the  borders  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  wild«meia  of  mountains,  the  most  rugged 
•nd  desolate  in  all  Palestinti  This  mountainous  country, 
which  is  the  highest  in  JudM,  bears  the  name  of  Quarati- 
Uok,  ftooi  a  tradition  that  this  vras  the  wiMerneM  in  vbich 
Christ  flHiad  forty  days  and  nights:  tlw  highMt  iinnmit 
•noDg  tbflN  iDoaniahM  it  caUad  Um  MouoUin  of  Tenpto' 
tion,  stnd  ia  pointad  oat  by  tradition  as  tbat  ftom  whieh  tba 
(luvil  >1iowed  our  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The 
most  iTiDUDtainous  part  of  Judxa  is  the  district  round  Je- 
rusalLMu.  [Jerusalem.] 

Of  the  inouutainson  theeast  of  thi^.  J or'iiin  little  iskiiDwii. 
Bcirinmag  in  the  north  at  tht  Jehel-es-i^hfxkh,  already 
noticed,  Mc  find  the  mountaui*  eonUtiuing  s^iutliwards  for 
about  twenty-five  aides  under  the  name  of  Jchd  Heish, 
and  terminating  at  a  point  about  ten  luiies  to  the  cast  of 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  To  the  south  of  this  mountain, 
for  about  twenty-four  miles,  is  an  open  country,  equally 
divided  by  the  river  Jarroouk,  and  containing  the  pasture- 
lands  of  Argob  and  Baahan.  To  the  south  of  this  district 
lies  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  mountains  of  which  are  the  most 
contidetabU  on  this  tide  the  Jordan:  the;  ara  for  tbe  most 
Mit  wall  wooded,  chieHy  with  tba  oak  and  wild  pirtaebio. 
To  tba  anuth  of  the  river  Jabbok<2Mbi)  tbamountaina  ai« 
less  elevated  though  broader.  About  aix  uilea  to  theaouth 
of  the  river  Jabbok  is  a  ridge  running  east  and  west  fur  about 
seven  mi1e»,  the  name  of  which  (Jelaad )  bears  a  trace  of  the  an- 
ticnt  nameuf  the  country.  As  the  pririci|'al  i  hain  aiiproaches 
the  latitude  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  diminishes  ui  breadth; 
and  comewhat  below  the  head  of  tiiat  sea  it  widens  out  again, 
and  forms  the  mountains  of  Seir.  [Iui'm.ea  ]  Amonj^  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  the  norihof 
the  river  Arnon,wasNebu(probably.<4//arau<),  from  thesuin- 
nit  of  which  Moses  was  permitted  to  see  the  promised  land. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — '  Limestone  is  the  prevailing 

anstituent  of  all  the  mountains  of  Syria,  as  well  as  of  Asia 
inor  and  Greece.  The  general  character  of  the  stone  of 
tha  mountains  which  compose  the  great  central  ridges  of 
OpiM,  n  vbidi  nmify  ftom  Undi,  ia  tbai  of  a  hard  calcarc- 
«at  rodE^'Mnonnii  wdsd  atnwk.  and  of  a  wbiiiib  or  pale 

5 allow  cdour.  It  ia  in  abort  a  rmj  hard  kind  of  limestone, 
lispoaed  in  strata  variously  Inelhted,  and.  like  all  limestone 
Btrata,  alTot  li  1^:  n  i:":^'  r.uinber  of  caverns,  to  wineh  Ire- 
quent  allui^jjii  la  ui.iJo  la  llie  Scriptures.  Some  of  them 
are  capable  of  containiutj  1500  tneti.  ond  there  is  one  near 
DamaSTUR  which  will  even  atl'ord  bheller  to  -IliOO.'  (Pict. 
Hist,  qf  Pal fs tine,  '  Phys.  Hisl.,'  p.  Iviii.)  In  tlie  extreme 
north  of  Palestine  the  calcareous  rock  is  said  by  Burckhardt 
to  be  ■  of  oootidHBUa  baidnai^  and  of  a  rMdiah  yallow 
colour.* 

The  limestone  rocks  of  which  Lebanon  is  composed  are 
of  a  whitiab  colour,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  of 
tba  nuMintain  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  The  strata  (at 
laaat  at  ane  point  noticed  by  Burclihardt}  are  horisontal, 
varying  ItnNn  a  fow  yards  up  to  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
tkiakncat.  Th»  nek  wbidi  linaa  tha  vallay  of  tha  Jordan 
and  ita  lakoa  ia  of  a  taxtura  ninek  leas  eonpaot  than  that 
of  the  mountain*  of  Lebanon  or  of  central  ihitesline;  and 
it  diminishes  In  compactness  as  we  spproarh  the  Dead 
Si  1  In  tliC  iU'it;libi;urhi)od  of  Om  Kris;  to  tlie  .suuih  east 
of  llio  lake  of  (ieiinesatetli,  there  ii  a  eoiisiderable  tjuau- 
tity  of  black  baiaUic  n>ck  aiTumi;  tlie  calcareous  stone 
whi«>h  prevails  on  the  ca-t  of  the  Jordan  between  the  rivers 
Mandliur  and  Zerka.  Tins  hiack  ba.-.allic  rock  is  also  found 
in  large  quantities  in  tiie  plain  of  the  Haouran,  farther  to 
the  east.  In  the  mountains  south  of  the  Zerka  the  calcare- 
ous stone  is  intorapened  with  layers  of  sandstone  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  large  blorks  of  black  basalt.  The  hills 
about  Jaroialem  are  of  a  hard  light-o»|ouied  limealoae, 
whiak,  aa  w«  approach  the  Dead  Soa,  ia  axchangad  for 
wbila  and  grqiiin  Unaatona  of  a  looter  laxtnra,  eantainbig 
laytr*  of  a  raddiib  mieaeaona  tlona  (mourn  punm  mka' 
OiWiJi  On  tha  ahoNB  af  tka  Ond  Saa  parpendicular  Hiru-.a 
of  a  raddiih  brittla  aarlh  ara  ac«n  in  aeveral  places.  The 
black  ba^tic  rock  of  the  Haouran  ext<>nd.i  along  the  whole 
eastern  border  of  the  country.  In  tlie  ports  near  the  Jordan 
',\  18  geiKTall)  found  in  detached  mast»eH  Traces  of  basalt 
are  ;tls>  fo.inri  on  the  west  of  the  lake  oi  Gennesareth. 
SUl4'  IS  fiji-.nd  about  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  many  ]  Inces  I  he  hard  calcareous  »fone  is  covcnjd  by 
rocks  of  a  S(>l"l  chalky  sobstuiiee  ronlainin^  corals,  shell-, 

and  otbei  maiine  axiivin.  In  tha  cbalkjr  bed*  about  tbo 


summit  of  Carmtd  arc  found  hollow  stones  lined  with  i-parry 
matter,  which  resemble  petrified  olives  and  other  fruii. 
These '  lapidcs  Judaici*  (a!>  they  are  called)  aie  sold  to  piU 
grims  as  an  anliilote  against  various  diseases. 

This  chalky  formation  appears  very  cuiispicuoussly  in  the 
White  Capo  {Rat  el  Abatd)  below  Tyre^  the  Album  Pni- 
montorium  of  the  Romans. 

Thera  ara  indioationa  of  coal  in  variona  parts  of  Lebanon. 
At  Comria,  oaat  of  Batrout^Mama  of  ooal  ara  found  of  the 
thickness  of  three  feet,  wkieh  at*  wtHrked  tindor  tha  diree> 
tion  of  Mohammed  AH. 

About  ihe  .-.eaward  bases  of  the  T-ebaiion  and  Kcsraouil 
tnouniams,  and  m  other  parts  ul'  Falcaliue,  there  are  iiu- 
merous  fossil  plants,  fishes,  and  shells. 

Paleiitine  is  abundantly  bupjdiedwith  salt  from  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Si  i  is 
intensely  sail.  Fragments  and  beds  of  salt  are  found 
abuut  Us  sl'.orcs.  The  salt  is  deposited  in  large  quantities 
on  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  tha  evaporation  of  its 
waters.    Saltpetre  is  found  in  tliemttrletof  the  Haouran. 

From  the  descri|ition  which  Moses  gave  of  tlia  (MPOmised 
land  (Deut.,  viii.  '  as  a  land  whose  stuoei  are  foon^  Mtd 
out  of  whose  htUa  thou  taajreat  dk  bnad  (or  oopparV  we 
should  aspect  to  find  indicitiona  or  thaw  metala;  and  that 
thoy  wen  found  in  aatient  tiinat  appears  from  the  ftvquent 
mention  of  tbeni  in  the  Jewish  biatory.  In  modern  times 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  alii:o>t  eiitiiely 
neglected.  Iron  abounds  in  the  I/ebanoii  and  Kesraouu 
mouniams.  and  traces  of  it  arc  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
couniry.  Of  copper  we  have  no  inforuiation.  Palestine 
possesses  neilbiT  tin,  h'a<l,  iiur  ;^old  :  Imt  sjrue  traces  of 
silver  have  been  found.  There  are  celebrated  mines  of  os- 
phaltum  in  tlienaigbbouTlioodof  Haaboyi^ near  tha  loureoi 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  indications  of  volcanic  action  are  chiefly  coiifined  to 
the  basin  of  the  Jordan  and  its  laliea;  imd  they  are  most 
frequent  about  the  Uke  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Set. 
Hotaptingi,  lava,  and  puroioe-atone  ara  found  abont  the 
Dead  Sea.  Tluae  are  hot>apringa  at  Tiberiai,  en  tha 
waetarn  aide  of  tha  lake  of  Tibanu,  and  at  odiier  pkeaa 
round  tha  lake^  whieh  baa  itaalf  a  iirtking  reaembUnee  to 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  Dead 
Sea  are  still  the  mines  of  asphaltum  (the  '  slime  pits')  of 
whieh  tlio  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  in  antient  iiiiies  iG-m., 
xiv.  10 1,  ar.d  other  trxicert  of  the  'brimstone,  salt,  aii  i  buiu- 
ing,'  by  which  the  cities  of  iho  plain  were  overthrown. 
Paleiiiiiie  li«u»  been  the  scene  of  repeated  eartbqud&KS.  A 
very  destructive  one  (x-curred  in  l!i37. 

Volleyg,  Plirint,  and  JJeterlt. — From  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  high  lands  in  Palestine,  it  follows  that  the  chief 
valleys  are  longitudinal,  and  run  from  north  to  south. 
Tlie  transverse  valleys  have  a  general  east  and  w«at  dinO' 
lion,  beingfomed  by  the  ofEwta  of  the  oiineipal  awnnlnin 
ranges.  Tha  diiaf  plain  country  is  the  low  hnid  along  tka 
MecUterruMan  on  tba  woat  of  tha  eantial  nafft  of  iWNmp 
tains.  Thockiaf  vallayaarato  thaantof  tbat  laogOtand 
am  die  Bakka  between  Litenon  and  Anti-Labanoo,  the 
baain  of  the  rirer  Jordan  and  its  lakes,  and  the  great  valley 
of  Araba extending;  fmm  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  .Tllanitic  Gulf. 

The  (lac  couniry  uloiij^  the  coast  varies  considerably  in 
breadth,  and  is  diversified  by  elevations  whicii  are  offsets 
from  the  CL-iitral  mountains.  The  soil  of  this  part  of  tlie 
country  is  very  fertile,  being  i'oinpo>ed  of  a  rich  brown 
mould.  The  climate  along  ilio  coast  i.s  very  warm.  To  the 
south  of  Ciesaiea  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  Sharon,  which 
is  teriuiiiatod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El  Arish  by  a  sandy 
desert  (the  wilderness  oi  Shur  and  Paran)  which  cxtentu 
westward  to  Egypt,  and  eastward  to  the  peninsula  of  Sioai. 

The  (»untiy  oetween  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anli- 
I^banus  formed  the  Coale-Syria  of  tha  Greeks  and  Bonana. 
lu  length  is  aboutSO  milea,  and  ita  airetage breadth  abont 
II :  it  ia  tha  richest  and  mwA  beautiful  part  of  Syria. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  extends  about  175  railea 
from  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the  north,  to  the  suuihern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  bosm  h  d  on  both  sides  hy 
mountain-,  which  cn  the  ea^t  rise  alni:>st  jireciiMioasl y 
from  liie  beil  (jI  iherivei  till  iieiir  the  head  of  lli«Dcad  Sea, 
where  the  valky  hecuine-i  wider:  on  the  west  there  is  a 
fertile  vale  between  the  river  and  the  mountains,  averaging 
aljout  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  except 
at  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  whore  the  mountains  come 
close  up  to  the  shores.  Tbe  vuUcy  of  the  Jordan  is  in  foot 
a  great  Itingitudinai  cleft,  whicb  tnTOtaestbf  oouuiry  fhMa 
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Mrth  to  louth,  and  in  its  1owe«t  part,  thd  'torftM  of  the 

Dead  Sea,  U  about  600  feet  below  the  level  of  iho  McJiier- 
mnean.  (London  Geog.  Jounial.  vol.  viii ,  p.  250.j  A  recent 
traveller  (Rustcgger)  makes  it  Noo  feet  Mow  the  level  of 
the  Metlilerranean  ;  Vnit  sut-li  a  reiniirkablc  fact,  which  is 
ojijioafd  by  other  evidence,  must  hu  rccfiveil  wilh  doubt. 
The  valley  is  very  w-arm.  and  as  it  also  possesses  abun- 
dance of  water,  it  is  singularly  fertile.  The  name  of 
the  ratloy  of  the  Jordan  is  usually  reitriotdd  to  the  part 
between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  tnd  t1l«  Dead  Sw  (now 
called  £i  Gkor),  wbkh  is  about  M  miles  long,  uid  S  or  A 
nilo*  wido  in  tho  norflMm  hal^  bnlit  gcom  mncli  widw 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  near  wbicb  it  amada  out  into  the 
plain  of  Jerieho  on  ttie  west  and  ifa«  plains  of  Moab  on  the 
east  of  the  Jonlan.  The  plain  of  Jericho  is  about  !8  miles 
long  by  7  or  8  broad,  and  is  bouiidud  on  the  west  by  an  aiu- 
philbeatrc  of  mauntains,  which,  by  concentrating  the  sun'it 
rays,  eause  a  tjrcat  degree  of  heat  in  the  plain,  which  is 
furtlier  ;  -reaped  by  tho  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  by 
tho  low  level  uf  tlie  plain.  Tlie  plain  imraediatcly  surrminff- 
ing  the  Dead  Sea  coiisist.s  on  tbe  eastern  side  for  tl>o  most 
part  of  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  cultivated  spots  ;  on  the 
western  side  the  soil  is  rich,  the  heat  Rreal,  and  water  abund- 
ant, but  on  tbe  immediate  borders  of  the  lake  it  is  a  dreary 
wasta.  Th»  great  valley  of  Araba,  which  extends  from  the 
aontb  of  lbs  Dead  6«a  to  tba  bead  of  tbe  .^lanitie  Gul^  is 
not  vitbui  tba  Umtts  of  Plileatine  properly  lo  called. 

The  vaUm of  Galilee  are  generally  small,  but  beautifully 
wooded.  TIm  vallejr  of  Abilene  lies  beyond  the  bills  which 
akirt  tbe  coast  between  Cape  Nakhoora  and  Acre.  South- 
east of  this  is  the  valley  of  Zebulon,  between  '.i  and  4  miles 
long  by  one  broad,  which  conlaiiii,  Hirue  of  the  finest  pastur- 
aijc  in  tlic  whole  counir)'.  To  the  east  of  this,  and  about 
bsmc  length,  is  the  vale  of  Sepphoi is.  The  vale  of 
Nazareth  is  a  kind  of  hollow  euclosed  by  mountains  on 
every  side,  and  abounds  wilh  fig-trees  and  gardens.  Behind 
tbe  hills  which  bound  tlie  noriTi  M  eslcrn  part  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth  is  an  exionsivo  plain,  f^nmnt;  a  rich  pasture- 
ground,  wbicb  is  mueb  fheqvenled  by  tho  Bedautns.  It  is 
called  Ootban,  (hm  a  village  of  ikat  nane^ 

On  tlwlM»danor  Oaliiea  and  flanuuria  lies  the  great  plain 
of  Ksdrselob.  called  in  Seriptnre  llie  plain  of  Megiddo,  and 
the  valley  of  Jezrcel.  It  is  excc<.'ding!y  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  for  j;ruwiii|,'  com.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  reiiiarknble  battles  recotded  in  the  Jewi.-ih  his- 
tory, and  of  great  battles  in  later  tiroes.  Samaria  is  le^s 
mountainous tluin  either  ({ulilceor  Jiuiii-a;  it  is  beiuilifiiily 
wooded,  and  full  of  fertile  plains.  J  he  valley  of  Jemun  — 
lhruu){h  which  lies  the  common  route  from  Galilee  to  tho 
city  of  Snmaria— is  about  13  miles  long  and  miles  ui  its 
extreme  width.  About  four  miles  soutli  of  Samaria  i«i  the 
vale  of  Sbecbem,  between  thn  niountaintof  Kbai  and  Gttri- 
Silll«  arbich  is  said  to  be  watered  by  springs.  It  opens 
out  into  a  'vaty  Una  plain  wbiob  leads  into  tbe  valley  of 
Laban,  after  tntvenfaig  vhieb  wo  enter  fnio  the  kiogdemof 
JutUsa.  This,  at  leeit  In  its  present  uncultivated  slater  is 
the  least  fertile  part  of  all  Palestine,  being  full  of  rugged 
mountains,  and  deficient  in  w  ater  and  soil.  'Die  stony  vnllcy 
of  Bethel  licsabuut  S  miles  to  the  north  of  .lerusalem.  The 
valley  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  north  cnst  of  Jiida-:!,  is  Ions  f'd 
sterile.  It  is  connected  by  a  narrow  pas.s  with  the  valley  of 
Klnli,  which  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  nn  tho  scene  of 
David's  victory  over  Gotiah.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
parts  of  Judtea.  East  of  Jerusalem  lies  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshuphal,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  2t)0  yards  in  breadth. 
To  the  ^uth  of  the  cit/  is  tbe  valley  of  the  Son  of  Ilinnom, 
or  Odionna,  the  aniient  scene  of  the  worsluD  of  Moloch : 
iri  tlie  aoutb-eastof  tbie  vdley  is  the  spot  whieb  is  supposed 
to  be  tbe  Aortdama  neatiaiMMliatha  (oli.L«Tiit.  19).  To 
the  soutb-weet  of  JerosaTem  on  tbe  road  to  Betblebem  Kee 
the  valley  of  Rephaim,  which  is  upwards  of  6  miles  long. 
Near  Hebron  ks  tiie  valley  of  Memro,  where  was  the  sepul- 
chre of  Abraham.  South  of  Jerusalem  is  the  vale  of 
Sorek,  about  40  tniks  lun^;,  celebrated  for  its  grapes  and 
wine.  Between  the  I>r  u  s  a  and  tho  oantM  of  JttdM 
lie  the  deserts  of  St.  Saba  and  Enge<ldi. 

On  the  east  side  of  tbe  Jordan  lie  the  rich  pasture-lands 
of  Argob  and  Uashan.  extending  from  Mount  Herinou  to 
tba  river  Jaimouk,  a  ^w  miles  south  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth. South  of  this  vras  tbe  land  of  Gilcad,  the  limits  of 
wbicb  are  not  precisely  defined,  but  it  may  be  considered  as 
^ing  bettnen  ibe  riwn  Jannouk  and  Jabbok.  It  is  noun* 
tainoas.  and  nMne  so  in  the  neitbeni  dma  in  theaoothera 
fart   Some  portions  of  it  m  fotjr  Ikitilib  and  oCbeB  an 
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beautifully  wooded.  South  of  the  J.ibbok  was  tho  land  of 
Muab.  of  which  only  a  small  port,  that  namely  to  the  north 
of  the  Amon,  belonged  to  Palestine.  This  portion  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Amoi  ite:i  when  the  lanrlites  took  pirMttwion 
of  the  country.  [Moaii.] 

The  south  of  I'.iU  i-une  is  skirled  by  tho  great  snndjr 
desert  which  extends  to  Egypt  and  Sinai.  It  bears  various 
names,  of  which  that  of  the  Desert  of  Paran  ssems  to  be 
used  in  the  widest  extent.  For  a  description  of  this  desert 
the  reader  is  refened  to  the  Pkt.  Bist  <^M§itm^ '  YkfU 
Hist.,'  p.  exlii. 

Lakta  and  JNtwr*.— Thera  are  no  eonsideiahle  rivers  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Palflfltiae,  the  greater  number  of  the  streams 
being  only  roonnlain  torrents  whieb  flow  down  from  tlie 
hills  that  run  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  Leontes  iNtihr 
iiW/rt/ii)  is  not.  strictly  speakintit,  a  river  of  Palestine.  t% 
rises  among  the  roots  of  the  l.ebanon  mountains  in  the 
aeisrhbourhood  of  Tiaalber,  ami  llows  in  a  s<j nth- westerly 
ooui&e  to  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  falls  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Tyre.  The  luost  important  river  of  Palestine 
IS  the  Jordan  (Sheriat-el-Kebir),  which  rises  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Tyre,  and  (tows  southwards  through  the  valley 
between  the  two  great  mountain-ranges  already  noticed,  and, 
afler  traversing  the  lakes  bf  Samoobonttis  and  Gonnesateth, 
falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  sowoe^  or  what  is  generallf 
eunsidared  to  be  its  soureob  is  a  oave  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  village  of  Julias,  or  Banlas.  [Ba.ni  as.]  There  ore 
however  three  other  springs  which  have  been  taken  lo  be 
tlie  true  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  perhaps  this  distinction 
roit;ht  properly  he  asyii^ned  to  a  stream  which  rises  in  tlio 
hill  of  Tel-el-Kadi,  about  3  miles  north-east  of  Panmii. 
After  acourne  of  about  1 0  miles,  the  river  runs  into  the  /■! .iiir- 
#/-//ot//(i,  the  watersof  Meromof  the  014  TesCatnent,  and  tiia 
lake  Samoehonitis  of  Josephud.  The  site  of  this  lake  vanes 
with  tbe  season  of  the  year.  J osepbus  makes  it  7  miles  loug 
by  half  that  breadth,  which  appears  to  be  about  the  nvooge 
size.  The  reeds  wbicb  an  used  for  writing  grow  on  its 
margin.  There  are  nnmeroas  water-fowl  uiton  it,  and  it 
abounds  in  flsh.  The  vnten  wa  muddjr*  and  are  said  to  be 
unwholesome. 

After  a  course  of  10  milea  from  the  point  whore  it  quits 
this  lake,  the  Jordan  enters  tbe  BtAr-et-Tabarifh,  the  sea 

of  Tiberias,  or  lake  of  Gennesareth,  o;  m  i  i  f  H  ilil,  i  f 
the  New  Testament.  The  duaensitiiis  ot  this  lake  ai  c  siuted 
by  Buckingham  to  be  from  12  to  13  miles  long,  and  from 
6  to  'i  miles  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  all 
travellers  describe  it.s  scenery  as  exceedingly  beautilul.  The 
watur  IS  cool  and  clear,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent lihb.  Its  margin  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  birds. 
The  course  of  the  Jordaa  is  distinctly  traced  in  a  smooth 
current  right  through  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

The  Jonlau  tlows  from  the  southern  angle  of  this  lako 
through  a  narrow  valley,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the'  level  of  which  ia  lower  than  iImU  of 
the  hrgo  vallcv  around  it,  which  we  havn  hefoie  spohen  of 
as  the  %-alley  of  the  Jordan  <£ir  Glof).  Tbis  lover  valley 
is  about  three-qoorters  of  a  n.i1e  in  breadth,  and  i*  covered 
with  frees  and  luxuriant  herl)a;.^e,  In  tlio  winter  it  is  ii,un- 
dated  by  the  river.  In  the  summer  the  Joidan  is  fordablo 
in  many  places.  Its  course  when  it  leaves  the  lake  is  very 
rapid,  but  i(  diminish^  in  speed  as  it  proceeds.  At  its 
junction  with  the  Dead  Sea  i'.  is  JiiO  or  30il  feet  broad.  Thu 
whole  course  of  this  river  is  about  lOU  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  but  not  less  than  ist>  lulea  if  we  take  into  aeoottnt  the 
windings  of  the  stream. 

The  very  remarkable  lake  which  receives  tho  waters  of 
the  Jordan  occupies  the  site  of  the  plain  of  Siddini,  where 
stood  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  which  Qod  dttlitoyed  by 
lire  in  tlie  tone  of  Lot  (Osn.,  ziv.  S;  xix.  lA,  SA).  It  ia 
called  in  Seriptme  tho  Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and 
the  East  Sea;  tho  Romans  called  it  the  lake  As])liaUites ; 
and  it  now  bears  tlie  name  of  the  Dead  Sea;  it  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Bnlir  Lot.  It  is  of  an  nrezular  obliMi^^  fij^ure, 
lying  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  dimen.-ions  asMj;ned 
to  it  byJosephus  ; n  7.  miles  long  by  IS  broad  ;  but  tb.s  is 
generally  considerea  too  larj;e  an  estimate.  The  waters  and 
.surrountiini,'  .soil  arc  so  intensely  irapre2;naleii  with  salt  atid 
sulphur,  that  no  trees  or  plants  grow  on  its  banks,  and  no 
cattle  can  drink  of  its  water.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
surrounded  with  that  perfect  desolation  which  has  procured 
for  it  the  nana  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  said  lo  contain  no 
fob,  but  tbe  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  Its 
smlhee  ia  singularly  still.  The  watan  leave  a  saline  emat 
on  atenea  or  whatever  else  they  eotae  in  oontaet  with,  and 
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tbe  drift  wwkI  vffoiil  bMiQBiM  to  intaudy  impNgnated 
^th  nit  dnt  It  will  not  Imin.  It  womU  ibnh  siupbnraoat 
and  bttuminoua  exba1atioiit»  and  at  wma  aeaaons  of  tlia 

year  iig  lurfbce  is  covered  witli  k  dense  mist.   Tbe  watar  ii 

poi  tt'.'il)  clc:!!-,  :uitl  nearly  i)f  {he  ;auie  tMlinir  as  that  of  the 
tea,  but  tiiucli  iuovl-  &aU  and  bitlcr,  uiid  of  u  much  greater 
BpcM  ific  ijravity.  [L)kai>Ska.] 

The  following  ai'u  the  in>j>l  impoitAnt  tribuUm^  of  the 
Jordan  and  ilit  lakes.  On  the  e«i$tem  side  the  Jarmuuk 
(Sheriat-el-Mandhur),  tlie  Hioromnx  of  the  Romanii,  and 
the  Jabbok  {Zerha),  both  i>f  which  thnv  westwarJ  into  the 
Jordan,  the  former  entering  it  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
lake  of  Genncsareth.  the  latter  at  a  point  about  half-way 
between  that  lake  anrl  the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  Amon 
(Jlimijeb),  which  llow;i  into  the  Dead  Sea  tiuar  it»  iiorlhorn 
•xmaiity,  dividiag,  I^dMtiDa  from  the  land  of  Moab.  Oa 
the  waatoni  tidlk  tha  tewfc  Da^nii  fASA  Aova  into  tba 
lake  Samochonilis ;  tlialnaok  wbioh  takaa  ita  name  ftom  ibe 
neighbouring  town  of  Capernaum  aad  llowi  into  tba  lake 
ut'  Genncsareth ;  tbe  brook  Aenon,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tuiii!^  uf  Ephraim  and  flows  into  the  Jordan  between  the 
lake  (if  Tiberius  uiid  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  the  brook  Odrua, 
m  Iik  Ii  (lows  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  chief  rivers  whieh  fnil  into  the  Mediternmean  are 
the  Bclus,  which  ilowtt  tuto  the  modem  bay  of  A^re  a.  Uttlu 
to  the  siiuth  uf  Ptolemais;  tbe  Kuhon,  which  Hows  from 
Mount  Tabor  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  falls  into 
the  same  bay  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Canuel ;  the  Chorseus 
and  Kanab,  which  fall  into  the  sea  on  tbe  lUMrth  and  south 
of  Caesarea  respectively  ;  tbe  Jarkon,  whioh  lUIt  into  the 
aaaat  Joppa;  and  the  Eshcol  and  Besor,  which  fall  into 
tbe  Bta  near  Askelon  and  Gaza  re»pectively.  The  extreme 
■outbern  liaiit  of  tbe  ooaat  i»  Ibnoed  by  the  rim  of  Mgjfi, 
wlneh  ia  wppoaad  to  be  tbe  bmok  Bl'Arisli. 

Climaie. — ^The  climate  of  Paleatine  is  temperate  and  the 
weather  is  not  very  variable.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  only 
two  seasons.  Tlie  winter  lasts  from  O  *  '  rr  t  i  tlie  Uigiii- 
ning  of  April,  and  is  dl^tln^u;sbed  priiK.puily  by  continual 
showers,  winch  arc  called  in  Scripture  the  early  and  the 
latter  rains.  In  summer,  wb'.ch  ImIh  (roin  June  to  Sep- 
tember, there  is  a  continuance-  of  ckMr  weather,  witbaoaroeiy 
any  rain;  but  very  heavy  dews  fait  in  the  night 

Btpulation. — It  \*  not  easy  to  estimate  the  population  of 
Palestine.  A  census  taken  in  the  time  of  David  nve 
1.300.000  men  who  could  bear  arms  (2  Sam.,  xxiv.  9),  which 
would  make  tbe  whole  populalioa  amount  to  5,000.0U0. 

MUmt  jPM«HMff.--Tne  political  divisions  of  the  country 
wwn  -nff  dilforont  at  dUbnnt  period*  of  ita  bistocj.  Tbe 
Int  notiee  ve  paaaeta  of  tbe  ooantiy  la  wban  Abrabaro 
came  from  Mesopotamia  to  dwell  in  it  It  was  then  inha- 
bited by  the  Canaanites,  who  were  divided  into  tbe  families 
of  the  Sidon.ans,  Hillites.  .Iebii-ile>.,  Amonles,  (iiriiasiles, 
Hivite»,  Arkites,  Smiie*.  Arvadiles,  Zemanlys,  ailil  liaiiia- 
Ihites.  Of  tlie^e,  tbe  Siilnniau*  uibabitLd  the  strip  of  coast 
about  tsidoii,  between  l.ilianon  and  tlie  Mediterranean, 
being  a  part  ol  the  dislri't  kiio«n  in  bistory  uiuitr  the 
name  of  PhcDniciu  [pMCK.NitiAj ;  the  Hillite*  dwelt  about 
Hebron;  the  Jebusites  about  Jcbus  or  Jerusalem;  tbe 
Amorites  in  the  mountains  west  of  tbe  Jordan ;  the  Gir- 
gaiiiies  about  the  upper  part  of  the  river  round  Gergesa ; 
the  Hivites  in  the  country  to  ilie  north  of  Shechem ;  the 
Arfcitfl*  around  Area,  and  the  Sinites  near  them ;  tbe  Ar- 
Tadilat  io  tba  little  ialand  Aradus ;  tbe  Zemaritea  and  Ua> 
matbitea  about  Simjia  aad  Hamatb.  Tba  Fbiliatuea 
inbaUiadtha  aaa  coael  in  the  aauth-vaitof  tbe  country. 
[Pln].iaiiHiK]  At  tl»  period  Ood  promimd  Abraham  that 
be  would  five  tbe  land  to  his  descendants.  TJew  s.]  Tli is 
promise  waa  Adfllled  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by 
tlie  Uraelites  aOer  their  departure  from  Egypt.  Upon  that 
event  .lushua  divided  tlw»  land  by  lot  amon^  tbe  twelve 
tribes.  Reuben,  Gad.  and  half  the  tribe  of  Mana&sch  had 
their  piMkK»»ion!4  on  iliceast  of  the  .loiciati ;  tbe  other  tribes 
Were  located  on  its  westi  rn  hide.  Reuben  was  bmmded  on 
the  Biiuih  by  the  river  Arnon,  and  un  the  north  by  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  which  inhabited  part  of  tbe  land  of  Gilead  about 
the  river  Jabbok.  On  the  north  of  Gad  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  extended  to  Mount  Hermon  and  tbe  sources  of 
tbe  Jordan.  The  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  tbeooiiBtiy, 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  at  filat 
allottad  to  Jndab ;  but  tbia  district  being  ditpfoportioMiely 
1ais«.  dia  weatani  partof  it  waa  gWcn  to  Soneon  and  dm. 
The  small  terrltocy  of  Benjamin  was  bounded  by  Dan  on 
the  west,  by  Judabon  tbe  nuth,  and  by  the  Jordan  on  tbe 
1  wkUa  ita  Umita  dm  eiljjr  «f  Javtuatan. 


Epbiaim  posMiaed  tbe  countnr  about  Sbedietn,  between 
tM  Uaditenanean  and  tbe  Jordan.  To  tbe  north  of 
Spbrabn  law  tbe  aocond  ball  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseb.  also 
extending  ftom  tbe  Medicemmean  to  Ibe  Jordan  and  on  the 

con^t  n;^  far  north  as  Mount  Carmel.  Issacbar  had  the 
valley  ul  Jezreel,  to  the  north  and  cast  of  Manasseh.  Ze- 
iuil  jii  lay  next  to  the  north,  buundeii  by  Asher  on  the  we«t 
and  by  the  lake  of  Gennesarelh  on  iheeast.  The  iaiiil  of 
Naplithaii  lay  alxuii  lha  sources  of  tlie  Jordan,  north  of 
Zebuluii  aad  eual  uf  Asher.  which  last  tribe  possessed  the 
sea-coast  about  Tyre  and  a  pai  t  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon. 

ThcM  liibcs,  whose  polit.ral  relations  have  been  treated 
of  111  tbu  article  Moses  [vol.  w.,  p.  440].  were  united  into 
on«j  kingdom  under  Saul  and  David.  By  the  cunijnests  of 
David  tlie  territory  of  the  Hebrews  was  extended  to  tiu-  nottli- 
eut  at  far  aa  tbe  £ttpbrala%  aad  to  the  soutb  «»  Cw  a«  tbe 
bead  of  tbe  ^anitic  GM  Bat  bU  oonqueati^  of  wbieb  tbe 
greater  part  waa  ^aeddyloat  by  hi*  mndson  Reboboam* 
are  never  included  under  tbe  name  or  Paleitlne.  Bv  the 
rt  voli  of  .lemboaui,  Paie^tine  Was  divided  into  the  two  king- 
doms of  Jutiah  and  Israel,  of  which  the  former  im-loded 
tiiL  ;  L.  1 1  lories  of  tbe  tribes  of  .ludah,  Be:ijaiii'r.,  Dan,  and 
Sinieoii,  having  for  its  nurtlierii  boundary  a  hue  drawn 
from  a  jioint  on  tbe  Jordan  a  little  north  of  tbe  Dead  Sea, 
weslwatd  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Juppa:  the  latter  in- 
cluded all  the  rt^st  ofl'alestine  to  the  north  of  Ibis  hno. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown,  and  the  people 
carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians.  The  country,  being  thoa 
depopulated,  was  next  inhabited  by  the  neighbouring  hea- 
then people  and  by  coloniea  finNDOilier  parts  of  the  Assyrian 
empire^  wbo^  mixing  with  tba  acattefed  remaiiuof  thetribea 
of  Epbrain  and  Mwaiwli  which  ware  left  about  Samaria, 
formed  the  peopla  apoken  of  In  tha  Kew  Teatament  as  tba 
Samariuns,  who  were  regarded  bv  the  JEawa  a«  an  impuiw 
race,  and  between  whom  and  the  Jewatbeia  alwayaaouttad 
a  strong  mutual  hatred. 

In  the  year  iab  hc,  Nebuchadnezzar  overthrew  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  and  carried  tlie  greater  number  of  its 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  Many  were  however  left  in  tbe 
land  as  subjects  ol  the  Babylonish  emriire.  Upon  the  con- 
quest of  Babylo  n  b)  Cyrus,  I'alesline  tell  under  liie  dominion 
of  the  Peraiaoa.  under  whom  it  waa  divided,  for  tbe  purpoaea 
of  government,  into  email  ciroiean|^),eaohof  wbbAihikd  its 

governor  O^).  By  an  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  rolum  to  Judrim  atui  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple,  but  they  still  reiaaiued  subject  to  Persia.  When 
Alexander  the  Qceat  inveded  A«ia»  i^eatioa  aubmitted  to 
bim  without  a  aini|gle.  After  bis  death,  the  pawewioa  of 
it  was  the  subject  offierce  contests  between  the  Greek  kings 
uf  Egypt  ana  of  Syria.  [Jews.]  Having  been  driven  to 
revolt  by  tbe  opprcn-iioi.s  of  the  Syrian  kings,  the  .lews, 
under  the  leading  uf  the  Maccabees,  recovered  tbcir  mde- 
pendence  and  restored  tbe  kingdom  of  Jadab.  [liaCCA* 

BKBS:  ASMONKANS.] 

In  tbe  year  63  B.C.  tbe  country  was  conquered  by  Poin- 
cy,  and  It  remained  thenceforward  in  subjeetion  to  the 
otnans,  by  whom  the  part  of  it  west  of  the  Jordan  was 
divided  into  tiu^  tbree  prov  inces  of  Judtea,  Samaria,  and 
Galiliea.  Judica  nearlv  coincided  with  the  aniient  king- 
dom of  Judah ;  its  norlboru  boundary  was  at  the  parallel  of 
Juppo.  Samaria  extended  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  |dain 
of  JiaiUaekHi.  Galilee  lay  nortli  of  Samaria,  raaflbing  up  to 
Lebanon,  and  baviuPhmnieia  along  iu  waitem  boroar: 
it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee^  tbe  former 
containing  the  nortbern  and  tbe  latter  the  toothem  half  of 
the  province.  Tlio  former  was  alhO  called  Gulike  of  ths 
Gentiles,  as  it  vas  inhabited  by  .Syrians,  Greeks.  Plioern- 
cians,  and  Egyptians,  as  well  a^  Jews.  On  the  east  of  t):e 
Jordan  lay  the  province  of  Peraa,  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Hieromax,  and  to  tbe  north  of  this  ibe  districts  of  Ba- 
tana>a,  Trachonitia,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis,  whicb  nnn- 
tnonly  had  one  t;ovemor  with  Palestine.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  considereil  by  the  Romans  ua  part  of  Syria,  though 
it  sometimes  hud  a  separate  governor. 

Under  Constanline,  Palestine  was  divided  into  Prima, 
Saounda,  and  Tertia.  Paltestina  Prima  included  tbtt 
country  of  tbe  Philistineo^  Samaria,  and  tbe  nuKhem  part 
of  Jntea :  ita  capital  waa  Owearea.  PUmetina  Seconda  in- 
eluded  Oalilea  and  part  of  tbe  oountiy  east  of  tbe  Jordan  ; 
ita  capital  was  Srythopolie.  PtsliMtina  Tertia  (also  callea 
Salutaris'i  contained  the  southern  ])art  of  Judma  and  tbtt 
whole  of  idumcea ;  its  capital  was  Petra. 
ZbwwffNl  Fii^g»gi^lBUfpegGatiia»  peer  Ihaaauwaacrf 
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the  Jordan,  was  Ban,  more  an(ien(ly  called  Laish.  the  most 
nortlu  rti  lovviv  of  Palestine.  In  its  I m mediate  neighbourhood 
KtixKl,  in  the  timeof  IheRumiins,  Ca-sarfaPhilippi,  or  Punius 
(Bumaai.  At  the  point  wheru  the  Jurdan  enter*  the  Inke 
of  Gennesarelh stood  Bethsaida.  Tin*  city  was  beautiiicd  by 
Philip  tht!  Tetrart-h,  who  called  it  Juhas.  On  the  western 
siile  of  thir  saroc  lake  were  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and 
Magdata.  On  tlio  aame  side  of  ibe  take,  but  in  Lower 
Galilee,  was  Tiberias  (TbAonVA),  to  the  west  of  which  lay 
Cana  {Katia).  and  farther  to  the  west  Sepphorii  {Saffureh), 
the  principtd  dty  Qf  the  distriet:  it  «M  tabrged  by 
Herao,  who  «alkid  it  Dio  Cnaaiw;  ■enth-eut  of  Se»> 
thoritiras  Nocareth  {Nasarah).  N««r  thetourae  oftfis 
Kishon  was  Nuin.  The  ( ity  of  Esdraelnn,  the  antient  Jex- 
reel,  stood  in  the  gio;it  phiti  of  tl'.e  i^unio  name.  West  of 
it  was  Sbutu  in.  In  the  south  east  comer  of  Gultlee  was 
Bethsan,  or  BcUisi  an  i  Bimu),  afterwards  Scythopolia. 

The  most  antu  nt  niy  of  Samaria  was  the  Shechem,  or 
Sichcm,  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Sycbar  of  the  New, 
wlui  h  st  od  in  the  valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Geri- 
xim.  The  Romans  erected  close  to  it  the  rity  of  Neapolis, 
vbieh  ttill  ictaiiu  tbt  nameof  Nablous.  N o  I'u  i <  >  Shechem 
on  tbe  MUtb<east  «u  Jacob's  w«lL  A  few  miles  to  the 
travtb  of  Sheebom  Uy  Samam,  whiebwas  built  by  Omii. 
wbs  tmnAmsd  ibe  npital  of  tho  kiittdAn  of  Israel  from 
SbfldwiB  to  (hfs  ekv.  It  wu  rebuilt  ind  be«will<4  bv 
Herod,  who  called  it  Scbaste,  in  honour  of  AaguBtn8,irbieb 
name  it  still  bears.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  chief 
city  of  Samaria  wa.s  Cif&area  Falesimx- ( ATi/snnV/i),  on  the 
sea-coast,  which  was  huilt  by  Herod  on  ihe  site  ofiin  insig- 
nificant place  called  Turris  Str.iluni^,  On  tlie  coaiit,  north 
of  Cffisarea,  was  Dora  (  Tortura^  :  and  near  it  En-dnr ;  .south 
of  Ca'sarea  wa.s  Apo'.lotuas  {Om  AV/u/rr/).  a  Greek  town.  To 
tho  soulh-ea:?t  of  this  was  Antipatris,  fomerly  called  Ca- 
Itbembe;  and  ^outh  of  tbbiwi*  BHOii,wbemeB  lb*  vale 
of  Sharon  obtained  its  name. 

The  chief  city  of  JudiDa  was  Jerusalem,  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  which  were  the  vtUagee  of  Betbphuge  and 
Betbiny,  on  (he  Mount  of  OHfws,  and  Bnmaus  (afterwards 
called  Nicopolis),  farther  to  (be  north-west.  NeerSmaiaus 
were  Aijalon  and  Gibeon;  and  fkrther  to  the  north 
Sphrairo  and  Luz  or  Betlu'l.  Ti  ;1.  east  of  Bethel,  and  in 
the  north-eastern  wirncr  of  .iu  lii  a,  lay  Jericho,  which  is 
sometimes  tailed  ni  Sfvipturc  the  City  of  Palm-trees.  Be- 
tween it  atul  the  .Jordan  wasGilgal;  south  of  Jericho  was 
Eiigcddi.  Betlilidieui  or  Ephratah  {Bail-el-lahm)  vas 
about  iivc  miles  lo  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  south 
of  Jerusalem  lay  Hebron  {El  Khalil).  JoppafJa/^)  was 
the  fhintier  town  of  Jndn  a  and  Samaria  on  the  sca-coa&t ; 
to  the  east  of  it  ky  Lyd  la  ur  Diospolis  {Lud).  South-cast 
of  Joppa  wa<;  Arimatbea  {Ramlah),  and  near  it  Jfodin,  the 
(esMcnce  of  Mattat  hias,  the  ftther  of  the  Maeeabeei.  On 
tho  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  distrielofBstaniMi  &ek,wero 
Cbnatha  iKmneytrat,  Hippos,  on  tfio lake  of  Oenneaatieth, 
Guulan  or  Golan,  one  of  the  citi(>s  of  refuge,  and  Gamula, 
on  the  same  lako.  In  the  north  nf  Pertoa,  near  tho  lake  of 
Geiinc^areth.  was  Oadana  (Om  A'''/v  j,  ar^d  lo  tlie  soiiih  west 
of  It  Pel!a,  luiilt  by  tho  MntedoniLins,  aiid  farther  south 
Gerasa,  tmw  y-Tiw/i,  nml  Jabesh-CIileail.  Jere'-sh  contains 
a  large  ma.ss  of  noble  ruuis  of  the  Roman  penotJ,  consi^tin;^  | 
of  fortifications,  hot  haths,  ami  a  naumachia,  whiidi  is  now 
converted  into  a  com  tleld.  On  the  Jabbok  .Mood  Kamoth- 
Gil«ad,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
tame  river  Amalbus  (Aroata).  In  the  southern  part  of 
FerMawaaHeshbon  rEsban),  the  chief  city  of  the  Amorites ; 
ftrdiar  to  the  west  was  Betboiaa,  wbkb  woe  beautifled  by 
Earod  Aniipas,  who  calM  it  LiTiast  near  ftwaa  tiMohadel 
of  Muchmrua,  vbare  Jobn  tbo  Baptist  is  nud  to  bava  been 
beheaded. 

The  mmlern  history  of  Palestine  is  more  conveniently  in- 
cluded under  Svkia.  The  only  portions  of  it  w  hu  h  iluniatirl 
a  ficpanite  notice  have  been  treated  of  under  C:RLSAr)Ks.  Ai 
present  tho  country  f  irms  a  |i;u-t  of  S>ria,  Lemg  luciuded 
under  the  jiU'lialiks  of  DaniaM  Us,  .\kka.  and  Tripoli,  and 
forming  part  of  the  vireroyalty  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 

PALESTRl'NA,  the  antient  Prasnesie,  a  town  in  the 
Campagna,  20  miles  east  nf  Rome,  built  OQ  the  south>«est 
slope  of  a  high  hill,  which  an  offset  of  (bsApeUDine  ridge 
(hat  skirta  the  vtllay  irftbe  Tiber  on  tbaaaai^  andditidce  it 
Ikoat  the  high  land  of  Abroszo.  Tbis  rid^n  ia  Inteiaooted 
btTtroli  by  the  river  Anio,  which  forces  its  way  thnmgb  it, 
and  fUlls  m  a  cascade.  From  Tivoli  the  ridge  runs  in  a 
south-e.ut  direction  to  Palestrina,  where  it  forms  a  pro- 

eciioa  termmatiag  abruptly  towards  tbo  voolbi  but  ooQ- 


Inected,  by  somr?  undulating  and  wooded  ele\-ations,  with  the 
more  southern  group  of  tho  Alben  Mount.  Thes«  eleva- 
:  tions,  on  which  stands  the  small  town  of  Zagnrolo,  which 
K^  es  a  ducal  title  to  the  Roman  family  of  Rospigliosi,  form 
tiie  watersheil  belwctii  the  .streams  that  flow  westward  to  the 
Tdjer,  and  the  waters  of  the  Saeco,  which  runs  south-east  to 
the  Liris.  The  hill  of  Pale.sirma  commands  a  view  of  both 
vaUoys,  as  well  as  of  tho  Pomptine  marshes  to  the  south  ia 
tho  direction  of  Astura.  In  the  mountains  north  of  I^las* 
trina  is  the  town  of  Poli.  the  antient  Bola,  and  in  ihn  <q>pO* 
site  or  sontbera  diiection.  in  the  valley  of  the  Saeoo,  ii 
Valmontone.  the  antient  Vitellia.  Faleatrina  is  natunllgf 
a  strong  position,  and  l»s  been  ftrtiiled  f^om  the  oldest 
times.  The  antient  Pi«nes(e  extended  above  the  !»ite  of  the 
present  town,  its  citadel  crowning  the  summit  of  tlie  hill, 
arul  by  il^i  Infiy  position  it  deserved  the  epithet  of  'frigidum,' 
or  'oool,'  givtiii  tl  by  Horace,  There  are  some  remains  of 
the  antient  walls  built  of  lari^c  irregular  blocks  itf  stone.  .\ 
churc-h,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  has  been  rais^jd  on  tlio  »tte 
of  tho  citadel.  Tlie  modem  town  of  Palestrina  is  halfway 
up  the  slope  of  tho  hill,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.  Phlssfrina  it 
a  <:mall  town,  with  3500  inhabitants,  and  some  inanufke« 
torus  of  coarse  woollen  cloth :  it  is  al«o  a  biithup's  see.  The 
imlace,  belonging  to  the  family  of  BiarberinI,  contains  tba 
celebrated  ODOMio  found  among  the  ruins  of  fbe  Iwaida  of 
Fortune,  and  transferred  in  1^40  by  the  Cardinal  Fnucit 
Barberini  to  a  hall  of  his  mansion.  It  represents  apparentif 
an  £^>plian  l"e^I.val  uii  the  occasuiii  ol  the  annual  inunda- 
tion of  tile  Nile,  wr.h  nunieroiis  ti;;ures of  men  and  animals; 
aniung  the  latter  aie  the  hippopotamus,  the  ibis,  and  llia 
'  £iratfe.  The  name?  of  the  various  animals  are  e.\()n's>eil 
by  the  side  of  cat  h  m  Greek  characters.  It  is  the  finest 
and  most  ]ierfect  antiuiit  inoi«ic  in  existence,  borne  believe 
it  to  have  been  made  in  tho  time  of  the  later  Ptolemies: 
others  ascribe  it  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Hie  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  BartbfiaiDj.  in  bis  'Dissertation  on  dMlfosaie^ 
Palestrina.' 

Prtene«te  was  a  town  of  the  Latins,  and  (bolder  dale  than 
Boae.  Tradilian  atlribiMad  ita  ftMUidatioa  to  a  certain 
Osenlos,  who,  according  to  C^to  and  Sorylus.  was  a  leader 

of  shepherdsand  rubbers.  In  the  war  of?!  .  I ns  against 
Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  Tari|mnius,  Piantitu  is  said  to 
have  forsaken  the  Latin  t;i)iife<leration  and  aUied  itself  to 
Rome.  (Livy,  li.  19.)  More  than  a  century  later  we  find 
Pi.xMiestc  siding  with  the  Volsci  agaai.st  the  Rutnans,  wheu 
the  mditia  of  Prainusite  advanced  to  ihevtry  guit^of  Rome, 
and  occasioned  a  great  alarm  in  the  city.  Ihey  were  how- 
ever defeated  by  T.  Q.  Cincinnatus  the  Dictator  on  Ihe  banks 
of  tho  Allia,  in  the  year  of  Rome  37fi,  after  which  Pratneste 
submitted  to  Rome  by  capitulation  (Li^,  vt.  S8.  29) ;  but  it 
is  not  said  upon  what  terms,  andw*  Bnd  in  the  next  year 
that  Anenoste  and  other  Latin  towns  were  aadn  in  acnw 
against  Rome.  It  is  staled  bf  Livy  that  Prnneste  had 
seven  towns  or  villages  under  its  sway,  w  hich  were  taken  by 
Cincinnatus.  Thirty  years  later,  i'l  ane^tc  was  included  in 
the  great  L;ilin  league  ufrainst  It  nine,  w  Ir.ch  was  defealivl  by 
L.  FuriufiC'auiillus  ;  the  leirilor)  of  the Pr^neittuu  was  con- 
fiseatt'd  I  Livy,  vni.  r2- 14),  and  their  town  btcame  subject 
to  Rome  hke  tho  rest  of  Latium.  [LATtNi.")  No  colony 
however  Was  sent  to  Prancste,  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
tinued in  the  condition  of  a  municipium  without  the  Roman 
citizenship.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Mariuii  and  Sulla,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  fonner,  voung  Marius,  being  defeated  by 
Sulla,  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  I^ricncste,  when,  being 
besieged  by  LkOieUa,  one  of  Sulla's  lieutenants^  ha  tried  to 
escape  by  a  subterraneous  parage ;  bot  Hading  bimself 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  ne  ordered  a  slave  to  run  him 
through  tho  body.  The  town  then  surrendered,  when 
.Sulla  ordered  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants. Prffinesie  does  not  appear  to  have  been  destroyed, 
i  i:  it  remained  long  after  in  a  desoKite  state ;  and  Cicero 
'  I>e  Lege  Agraria.'ii,  28.  complains  thaL  theaf:cror  territory 
of  that  town  was  in  tlie  possession  of  a  few  individuals. 
Octavianus  Cmar  sent  a  colony  of  vetemns  to  Prieneste. 
The  temple  of  Fortune  was  the  great  attraction  of  the  place, 
and  people  repaired  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  consult  tba 
oracle,  which  gave  ita  nspoosas  dther  by  tho  voice  of  tho 
goddess  or  in  wxitHan  answeft  mode  out  of  characters 
stamped  on  diee,  wbieb  war*  drawn  flmn  an  urn  by  a 
child,  and  arranged  ill  dm  sbafo  of  aantanoea  by  tho  sor- 
tilegi,  or  snnthsnyera  attaebed  to  the  service  of  tile  temple. 
C'ieuro(/J(  / , £j/io/fC,  ii-  41)  speaks  at  length  of  the 
'  Sortes  Pi  watiatuta),'  but  shows  bis  disbeltef  ia  them.  Tha 
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Oracle  continued  baw<ivcr  to  be  i  i-sortcd  to  under  th«  empire ; 
it  was  conBuhed  by  Tiberius,  "ho  stood  in  i^reut  awe  ut"  it, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  latcit  oracles  in  Italy  that  continued 
to  be  applied  to.  i  hu  temple  WM  built  M  »  nMgniAeHit 
scale  and  ricbly  adorned. 

In  the  middic  ages,  Prseneste,  or  Palaatriiw,  became  the 
clii«f  atrpnghold  of  the  powerful  baronial  foniilyof  Colonna, 
vbo  often  di!>puie<l  with  the  popes  the  pos>csBion  of  the 
Oanpagua  ana  of  Rome  itself.  Bonifiux  VIIL  having  ex- 
oommunicated  tbe  vhole  hmHj  and  their  partiaeDs,  besieged 
end  took  Esleatrim.  •nddestnived  H;  but  after  hk  death,  the 
Colonna  recovered  and  fertided  it  again.  BuiwiiM  IV.,  i  n 
1437,  retook  it  from  them.  At  last  Urban  VIIL  gave  it 
to  his  relatives  the  Barberini. 

Many  siatiies  and  oihcr  remains  of  .Tntiqiiily  have  been 
found  ai  I'alesCnna:  amon;;  others,  the  Auluiuuii,  calkU 
Braschi,  frotn  being  excavated  uinii  r  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.  (Braschi.)  Piseiicsic  was  u  f.ivourile  residence 
ef  the  wealthy  Romans  during;  tho  simiiner  licatg. 

(Suaresi,  PreenetUf  Antiqtue  Libri  Dun,  Kome,  1655, 
with  plans  of  the  antient  town  and  the  temple  of  Fortune; 
Cecconi.  Slwia  <ft  RUe$lrinat  Ascoli,  \7M,  vith  several 
antient  inseiipliont;  VtHibui,  Mtmorie  Awtw'iiRi^  Roiao, 

1795.) 

PALRY,  WILLIAM.  Tbe  biogra|ihie»  of  this  eminent 
man  are  cxeeedingljr  acanty ;  indasd  bia  life  is  marked  «ntb 
ibv  events  ealealatod  to  attraet  the  attention  of  mankind. 

Hie  early  part  of  it  was  spent  as  a  tutor  in  the  nniversity  of 
Cambridiie ;  the  lattfr,  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  the  philoso- 

Sher  and  Ibe  unustontaiioiis  cii^charjje  of  jiri  i"-  :  rl'  I'ies. 
(r.  Meadley,  his  personal  friend,  who  publuiiud  a  Life  uf 
him  501111  nfier  Ilia  dsnth,  it  the  authgirity  fer  tbe  Mlowing 
bru  f  memoir. 

Paley  was  born  nt  Pctcrboi  oui^h,  in  the  year  1 743.  He 
was  descended  from  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  Craven, 
ill  the  West  Ridini;  of  Yorkshire.  During  his  infancy,  his 
father  removed  lo  (jriggletiwiek  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  family 
property,  having  been  appointed  lund  roaster  of  King  Ed- 
ward's school  in  that  place.  He  was  educated  under  his 
paternal  roof,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself  by  great 
sbdities,  a  studious  disposition,  aind  a  fipaoess  and  ducri- 
mination  of  intellect.  In  bia  aeventeenth  jaai  be  was 
mioNd  n  aimr  of  Cbriat'e  Collm  Oambridfla;  en  vbieh 
oceasien  bia  Ibtber  dee1afed«-a  deciBnitioa  whidi  tbe  event 
fullv  verified — that  ho  would  turn  out  a  *  very  c^reat  man,' 
fbr  he  had  by  tar  the  clearest  head  he  had  ever  met  wiili  in 
hi!>  lilc.  Hl-  graihiated  in  JanuarY.  1763,  and  was  senior 
wraiiyk-r.  Huvnif^  taken  orders,  be  was  elected  fellow  uf 
bis  college  in  I  n'lh,  and  aoon  after  became  one  f  .1  i  tuior^. 
In  1775his  friend  Dr.Law,  bishopof  Carlisle,  presented  him 
to  till-  recJory  of  Musgrove  in  Westmoreland.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  married,  left  the  university,  and  retired  ;o  his  li\ing. 
He  parsed  through  a  succession  of  preferment.*,  of  tnflmg 
value,  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle;  and  in  the  year  1794,  Dr. 
Porteus.  bishop  of  LondeOb  tnado  him  a  prebendary  of  St. 
PaiilX  ami  Dr.  Prettyman  promoted  him  to  the  subdeanery 
of  Ltiicoin  cathedml.  The  year  following,  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  Dr.  Barrington,  ^ve  him  tbe  valuable  teetorjr  of 
Bwhop-Wearmouth.  His  lime  was  now  spent  between  bi^ 
anbdeanerjr  and  bis  Uviaff,  with  occasional  visits  to  Craven 
end  Cnmberiand ;  and  bis  life,  unchequered  by  any  events 
of  importance,  was  occupied  in  the  quiet  i>erforina!ice  of  his 
duties,  the  sociuly  of  hi«  friends,  and  in  completing;  thai 
sen>3  of  works  which  will  pcrijetuate  his  name.  1  \:au>v  \ 
part  of  his  existence  was  puinfoity  subject  to  attacks  of 
disease,  which  terminated  in  his  deaih  in  l#Oi. 

In  matters  of  (ipmion,  Paley  was  most  liberal-minded 
and  charitable ;  nor  could  he  perceive  either  the  utility  of 
repressing  free  inquiry,  or  Itie  justice  of  persecution  for 
those  diversities  of  sentiment  which  must  ever  characterise 
mankind.  Ue  was  an  able  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
civU  and  religious  liberty:  and  when  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson  commenced  their  labours  for  the  aboUtioa  of  the 
•lave-lrado,  he  stiennouslr  eierted  bimidf  to  suppms  that 
diagraeeful  tmfEe. 

As  a  writer*  he  is  diatincnished  not  so  much  fcr  originality 
aa  for  that  power  of  intcilect  by  whicli  he  nmsps  a  subject 
in  all  its  bearings  and  handles  it  in  a  manner  entirely  his 
own,  for  the  (  onjiummate  Kkill  with  whirh  ho  disposes  and 
follows  out  his  argument,  and  for  a  style  peculiarly  suiteil 
V)  plnlosophical  investigations — Strong,  exact,  and  clear, 
and  .iboKiidini;  in  words  and  phrases  wbirb,  tboutfh  some- 
tiiUL's  hoincly,  expres.i  and  lUvitnln  US 

cibly  and  most  diatiatsUjr* 


The  greate.U  and  most  important  of  ]iis  works,  'The 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,'  w  as  published 
in  lhc)tjar  1785.  The  general  outlines  of  it  hud  been  de- 
livered as  lectures  to  his  pupds  when  he  was  a  tutor  in  the 
university.  Though  in  some  respects  faulty,  the  work  i&  a 
most  valuable  addition  lo  the  literature  of  our  country.  His 
desire  of  introducing  into  the  foundation  of  his  svstem  too 
much  of  tbe  exactness  of  demonstrative  science  baa  >wt 
sionally  led  him  to  define  things  which  in  their  nature  are 
indeterminate— which  cannot  be  brought  witbtn  tbe  limit* 
of  a  pceeiae  and  formal  definition.  Bia  aeeonttt  of  tbe 
/aw  of  hommr  and  of  virtue  ia  of  this  ehaneter.  Henoo 
his  appliealions  are  sometimes  fettered  and  bis  conclusions 
defective.  Both  in  bis  metaphysical  and  ethical  views. 
Paiey  w  a.^  a  follower  of  Looke.  Locke,  in  excluding  innata 
idiiaii,  overlooks  innate  capacities ;  and  Paley  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  moral  sense— of  any  faculty  by  wbidi tbe  mind 
is  enabled  to  discriminate  right  and  wronLC, 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts. — .Vioral  Philosophy, 
and  Political  Philosophy.  In  the  first  part,  after  giving 
some  account  of  the  law  of  honour,  the  law  of  the  lant^ 
and  tho  Scriptures,  as  rules  of  action ;  reiectiog  tbe  notion 
of  a  moral  sense,  or  an  innate  capacity  of  menu  Jll^ment; 
and  defining  what  be  means  b^  human  happiness  and 
virtne,— Paley  proceeds  to  explain  the  principles  and  lay 
down  tbe  foundation  of  bia  ajatem.  Tbn  he  does  in  bookii., 
'On  Moid  OUigatiott.*  A  man  ia  mid  to  be  obliged  when  bn 
is  urged  by  a  violent  motive  naulting  ftom  the  command  of 
another.  In  moral  matters,  the  motive  is  the  expectation 
of  future  reward  or  punishment,  un  I  tli  '  rommand  is  from 
God.  Ilence  private  happiiie&s  i.s  the  suutive,  and  the  wjJl 
of  God  the  rule.  But  how  is  the  will  of  God  known?  From 
two  sources — the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  the  light  of 
nature;  and  the  inelhud  of  coming  at  the  divine  will  con- 
cerning any  action,  by  lUo  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into 
the  tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general 
happiness.  Here  then  Paley  arrives  at  bis  principle^  that 
*  whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is  the  utility  of  any 
moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  tbe  obligation  of  iu'  lu 
utility  ia  to  be  determined  by  a  ceniideration  of  general 
eoiisequeneeas  it  muat  be  expedient  upon  Ibe  wboli^  in  the 
long  run,  in  all  its  effeeti  oMiatetd  and  nmote^  aa  well  aa 
in  those  which  are  immediate  and  direct.  Having  settled 
his  principle,  he  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  the  determination  of 
moral  duties  Tie  takes  a  three-fold  divi.sion  of  flulii  s  viz, 
those  which  a  man  owes  to  his  neighbour,  or  relalivt  Unties; 
those  which  he  owes  to  himself ;  and  those  which  he  owes 
to  Gad.  The  fir&t  set  are  determinate  or  indeterminate; 
determinate,  such  as  pmrnises,  contracts,  oaths.  I  Ik  bli- 
gation  to  keep  a  promise,  according  to  the  principle  of  ex- 
pediency, arises  from  tlie  circumstance  thai  'conndenee  in 
promises  b  essential  lo  the  intercourse  of  human  life;*  and 
the  sense  in  which  a  pr  jtnise  is  to  be  interpreted  is  that 
which  the  pramimr  knowingly  and  willingly  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  tbe  pemm  to  whom  it  la  made.  Contracts  am 
mutual  promises,  and  thereliMm  governed  by  Ibe  aame  piin- 
ciples ;  consequently,  wbamver  ia  expeeled  by  one  aide;  and 
known  to  be  ao  enpeeted  by  the  otner,  is  to  be  deemed  a 
part  or  oondition  of  the  contract.  Oaths  are  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  anintus  imyxmentis,  i.e.  in  the  sense  w  hich 
tho  imposer  intends  by  them.  Inileterminite  duties  are 
charily,  f;rati1ude,  and  the  like.  They  are  called  indeter- 
minate because  no  jirecise  and  formal  limit.s  can  be  assigned 
to  their  e.xercise.  Another  class  beloiij,'i:iL;  ;  >  ibis  first  set 
of  duties  originate  from  the  aonstitution  of  the  se.xca.  The 
second  set  of  duties  are  those  which  a  man  owes  to  himself. 
As  there  arc  few  duties  or  crimes  whose  effects  are  confined 
lo  the  individual,  little  is  said  about  them.  A  man's  duty 
to  himself  oonsists  in  tbe  care  of  bis  fiuulties  and  tbe  pre- 
servation of  bia  person,  and  the  guarding  against  those 
praeUeea  wbidi  tend  to  ii^ure  tbe  one  or  the  other.  Xbe 
thiiddivfrieaerdnliesantboaewhiahnMdaetoGQd.  In 
oneaeoMjBTetydniiyiaaduiSrtoCM;  buttbaMnra  conm 
ofwhieb  God  la  tbe  objeet  aa  well  as  (be  author:  these  are 
worship  and  reverence. 

Tho  second  part  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  elements 
ofpolitiial  ki:  1 1^  1.  ilgc.  In  determining  the  grounds  of  civil 
government  and  Uie  reasons  of  obedience  to  if,  Paley  is 
guided  by  tbe  same  principle  as  that  win  i  i  n  ^taut  b  ti  c 
foundation  of  bis  moral  system — Utility.  The  controversies 
on  the  origin  of  government  ba\'e  been  many  and  bitter. 
Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  his  followers,  among  whom  tbe  Ox> 
ford  Tractators  are  tbe  most  prominent  of  tite  present  day, 
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yorern.  and  the  corresiMnding  obligation  of  passive  obedience 
n  their  subjects.  They  contend  thai  Gud  vested  in  Adam, 
the  failu-r  of  mankmrl,  an  absolute  power  over  bis  posterity, 
and  timi  this  piiwcr  descends  without  diminution  to  kingrn, 
the  rfprcsctitatives  of  Adam.  L/xke.  u  tin?  oibijr  hand, 
supposes  a  Social  Compact,  a  compact  Inftween  the  citixen 
and  the  state,  as  the  ground  of  the  rclati  ui  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other :  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  tlie  terms  of 
their  connection,  ond  the  conditions  on  which  one  under* 
takes  to  govern  and  the  other  to  obey.  Paley  rejects  both 
^WOriei.  He  puts  the  divine  right  of  kings  on  the  riame 
footing  as  the  divine  right  of  eonatablei,— the  Uw  of  the 
land.  Against  tlw  8oc»l  OompMt  1m  uigM  that  It  is  false 
in  fact  and  pregnant  widi  dMIgOWtt  cOOdusioOB.  The 
principle  he  assigns  as  Ihsontr  maon  of  the  rabjeet'e  obli- 

Klioo  to  civil  obedienre,  is  the  '  Will  of  God,  as  colleclcd 
im  expediency.'  PuMe  utility  is  the  foundation  of  all 
government.  Hence,  whatever  irrei^larity,  or  violations  of 
equity,  or  fraud  nnd  viok-tice  mny  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  acqinsitiun  of  !»ui>rerae  ]>ower,  when  the  state  is  once 
pcai  i'tibly  settled,  nnd  the  s^ood  of  its  subjects  promoted, 
obedience  to  it  becomoi  u  iluty.  On  the  other  hand,  v.hat- 
e\er  may  have  hcen  ilie  ori^^inal  legitimacy  of  the  rutinijr 
authority,  if  it  bccoina  cijrrupi,  negligent  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  cease  to  satisfy  th«  expectations  of  the  governed, 
it  is  right  to  put  it  down  eal  ertMiah  another  in  its  place. 
After  defining  and  giving  some  aeeonnt  of  civil  lihertv,  in 
which,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  work,  hetdbMM  ttnetlj 
te  hia  principle— uA'/t/y.  which  he  ftUewi  enit  to  ita  cons(->- 
qneneetiohe  proceeds  to  speak  nftlie  dHhnmt  Ibnns  of  go- 
vemment,  eapeeiany  the  British  constitution,  their  advan- 
tegee  and  WinlvuiUges,  the  nature  of  crimes  and  puniah- 
montl.  MUl  the  administration  of  justice. 

Witli  reapeet  to  religioiw  establishments  also,  ejcpedienry 
govf-rns  all  hia  views  an  1  conclusions.  As  no  furin  of 
cliurt-h-guvemment  is  luid  down  in  the  New  Teetamcnt,  a 
n-ligious  establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity  ;  it  is  only 
the  mean*  of  iiiculraling  it.  Buttho  means  must  be  judged 
of  accordini;  to  their  etllciency  :  this  i»  the  only  standard  ; 
consctiueiitly  the  authority  of  a  church  establishment  is 
founded  in  ita  utility.  For  the  same  reason  tests  and  sub- 
scriptions ought  to  be  made  as  simple  and  easy  as  po£»ible ; 
and  when  no  present  necessity  requires  unusual  stridneui, 
confessions  of  faith  ought  to  be  converted  into  articles  of 

Cace.  In  establishing  a  religion,  where  uninimlty  cannot 
nieintained,  the  vill  of  the  nMQOntjr  ahonld  he  eonaulted, 
beenoM  In*  evil  end  iaeoBTenienoe  ninl  attend  ihii  then 
anj  other  plaiu  On  the  same  principle  persecution  is  con- 
tlemited  and  toleration  justified:  because  the  former  never 
protluced  any  real  change  of  opinion,  whilst  the  latter  en« 
CourA;;os  inquiry  and  advances  the  progress  of  truth. 

The  book  ends  with  the  subjects  of  population  and  pro- 
vision, njincuhure  and  commerce,  and  militarv  esiabliah- 
nient-'.  "The  final  view,'  observes  Paley,  "of  ill  national 
P')l:tics  is  to  produce  the  i:reatest  quantity  ol  ii.ippiness.' 
Iti  lL'<(islation,  in  governun  i f .  lu  levying  war,  tins  is  the 
ruling  principle;  and  in  relation  to  these  questions,  a*  in 
every  other  part  of  his  work,  he  appliee  It  witib  gnel  ikill 
end  with  a  most  masterlj  judlgment. 

In  1790  he  published  bia *Moni  Fkiilioae,'  oerUinly  the 
moat  original  of  hb  works,  and  esvented  with  singular 
ability.  He  here  opens  a  new  departnent  of  evidence  in 
Jikvour  of  Chiiatianitj.  By  a  oompariaen  of  St.  Paul's 
Bpisdei  wtib  Ibe  bistoix  of  that  apostle  ns  delivered  In  ibe 
Act*,  and  bj  merklng  what  be  desiKistes  the  undangned 
coincidences  of  the  one  with  the  other,  he  establishes  the 
genuineness  of  boih,  and  thus  furnishes  a  novel  and  in- 
genious and  at  the  ^mo  time  a  very  oonelusive  species  of 
testimony  in  behalfof  revealed  religion. 

Hi*  •  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity'  appeared  in 
1794.  In  the  cjmposition  of  this  work  be  a\ailed  Innisclf 
largely  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  Lardner  and  of  Bishop 
Douglas,  but  the  materials  are  wrought  up  with  so  much 
eddroaa  and  disposed  with  so  much  sikill,  and  the  ar^- 
neot  laid  before  the  reader  in  so  clear  ond  convincing  a 
form,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important 
book*  of  tht  kind.  The  argument,  which  is  opened  and 
iltaattitod  with  singular  abiUty,  is  brtoAv  Ibis  t— A  revelation 
eoa  be  nadn  only  by  meaoe  of  DiMnonhnis  interference.  To 
voik  amlncio  is  tba  sola  nrat^iaiiv  of  Iba  SnpreniaBeing. 
If  tberefore  miraelee  have  oeen  wnu^t  in  oonSnnaifon  of 
a  religion,  they  are  the  visible  testimony  of  God  to  the 
divine  authority  of  that  religion.    Consequentli^  if  the 
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perfttmed,  the  Christian  religion  must  bo  the  true  one. 
whether  the  miracles  were  actually  pcrforraed  or  not, 
depends  up<jn  the  cr- ility  of  those  who  professed  to  be 
witnesses  of  them,  thai  is,  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples 
of.Iesu*  Christ;  and  their  credibility  is  demonstrated  from 
this  consideration. — 'that  they  passetl  their  lives  in  labours, 
dangers,  and  sufferings  voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation 
of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  in  those  accounts;  and  that  they 
aho  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rales  of 
conduct.'  I'hey  ci)uld  not  have  been  deceived;  theyMMt 
have  known  whether  Christ  was  an  impoator  or  llOt; 
they  must  have  known  whether  the  mirades  he  dU  wera 
real  or  pretended.  Neither  oonldtbay  bavebeen  deceivers ; 
they  had  no  intelligible  purpeee  loeeeompUsb  by  deception ; 
they  had  everything  to  lose  bv  it  On  the  other  hand,  by 
being  still— by  letting  the  subject  rest,  they  miglit  have 
esca)ied  the  sufferings  they  endured.  It  is  perff  '.1,  iiicon- 
oeivable.  and  entirely  out  of  all  the  princi|)les  of  human  ac- 
tion, that  men  should  set  about  propagating  what  they  knov 
to  be  a  lie,  and  yet  not  only  gain  nothing  by  it,  but  expose 
themselve:i  to  the  manifest  ClOlliaqilBBCMi  eniBit|  ud 
haired,  danger  and  death, 

His  last  i;reat  work,  '  Natural  Theology,'  was  published 
in  1802.  Here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  productions,  the 
roa'tter  is  arranged  and  the  argument  followed  out  with 
consummate  judgment.  His  object  is  to  establish  the  fiut 
of  benevolent  design  in  the  works  of  the  visible  creation. 
Hence  the  eiiatenee  of  a  Singwme  Designing  Intelligenea 
is  inforiad;  and  hia  panooality.  unity,  and  goodneai  ^ 
moMimad.  It^  MtoMly  000  of  tba  moa  oonvineing.  bnt 
one  of  dw  mostdeligbtfbl  booli  in  tlM  Bi^liib  language. 
'One knows  not.*  says  an  ingenious  writer,  '  vrhirh  to  ad- 
mire most,  the  judicious  selection  of  instances,  the  happy 
dispositinii  (  P  iIlc  in;ji<-i  in'<,  the  suitableness  of  the  style, 
the  skiilui  managcmcni  of  the  general  argument,  the  de- 
cisive confutation  of  the  several  ailiLL-t)L-  i^i  hemes,  or  the 
impressive  and  weighty  reflections  with  winch  it  concluilcs.' 

A  very  valuable  and  important  edition  of  this  work,  with 
notes  and  scientific  illustrations,  was  published  a  few  years 
Since  by  Lord  Brouc;ham  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  the  former  fur- 
nishing a  preliminary  discourse  of  natural  theology.  The 
discourse  is  divided  into  two  paru;  the  first  contains  OB 
exposition  of  tlie  nature  and  character  of  the  evidence 
on  which  natural  theology  rests,  with  the  inlanlioB  of  prov- 
ing that  it  is  as  much  a  science  of  iodnetioii  BO  altber  pby* 
liad  or  nental  nhiloaophy ;  and  due  waand  ia  davotad  lo  a 
consideration  of  the  adventages  and  pleaaniaa  vbldi  the 
study  is  caleuleted  lo  aftfd.  SnIaoiBod  to  Iba  Tuduiaa  an 
some  notes  on  vatiaw  aMapfayaind  poiato  ooniiectod  wttb 
the  subject. 

Besides  these  wofbsi  Pklay  vaa  tb*  attlhor  «f  vaiioua 

sermons  and  tracts. 

Of  his  works  published  during;  his  lifetime,  an  edition,  by 
Lynum,  appeared  in  IH'25.  A  complete  edition,  in  4  Vois., 
cimlain.ng  potthuinous  sermons,  WSS  pubUlbodlqr  hisSOn 
the  Kcv.  Edmund  Faley,  in  Ib-iS. 

PAUBOTHRA.   [Hindustan,  vol.  xii,  pu  SSa.] 

PALIGHAT.   [HtNDcsTAX.D.  204.1 

PALIMPSEST  MANUSCRIPTS  (waX.,t^4«ro<)  are 
manuscripts  from  which  the  original  writing  bsA  been  eieaed 
or  washed  out,  and  which  have  been  then  WiiMon  m  again. 
This  piaetioe  issa  old  as  the  time  of  Cioaiokai  appoars  nom 
a  letter  of  bis  to  Trebalina  (Jd  Ant*  vH.  lilKm  vbieb  bo 
praises  his  friend  for  having boonaoaoooMiiieal  at  to  vritoou 
a  palimpeest,  but  aays  that  ho  sboold  like  to  know  what 
those  writings  could  have  been  which  were  considered  of  less 
importance  than  a  letter.  (Compare  Martial,  xiv.  7.)  The 
scHrcity  and  expense  of  parchment,  and  the  demand  for  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  books  of  devotion  in  the  middle 
ages,  frequently  induced  the  monks  to  erase  or  wash  out 
the  writinsfs  of  ihe  classical  authors  to  make  room  for  those 
of  the  fathers.  In  many  cast  ,  li  j  -vcvcr  they  were  not  able 
(o  obliterate  entirely  the  anticnt  writing  ;  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination cf  some  of  these  palimpsest  MSS.  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  some  valuable  works  and  fraemonts  of  the 
classical  authors.  Among  the  most  im^  i  tuiu  of  these  die* 
coveries  is  the  treatiso  of  CiosiOb  *  Do  Republics,'  which  was 
found  in  the  Vetiean  blmsy  at  Rome  by  Aagob  Ibi  in  a 
M8.wbiah  bad  baeBfe>inlmon«iibtboaoa«oMaijof  Bt. 
Aug ustiD  on  the  Fadms.  The  Inatltatlonaof  Gnlas  wore 
al.~rt  reoovefod  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  librarr  of  the 
chapter  of  Venna.  The  original  MS.  which  contained  the 
InMitotiMii  M  bawtffMO,  «■  tu  Mi«»fnNliiaU%tn4 
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liiirl  been  re- written  with  Uw  worka,  diklljr  Out  eftoUiMb  of 
Si.  JwuMfc  ^Gaioi  ;  PABomsMSi] 
PALINUIIUS  (Zootanr),  tb«  nan*  ^VM  by  F«bri«w 

to  :i  iiLiuis  of  cnntie—M  wbioh  forms  the  tribe  of  Lati' 
gonsiimn  in  the  STitem  oP  M.  Milne  Edwards,  being  the 
fourtli  ol  his  f'uinily  of  Cuirasjed  Mncnirians,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  eMstcnce  of  antenna  of  the  ordinary  t»rin 
gnd  the  ubsL'tu-e  of  d:diiclyljU'<  pincers. 

The  Palinuri,  or  Sea  crawfish,  as  they  nre  popularly  called, 
have  the  body  nearly  cylindrical.  Their  carapact  is  nearly 
atraight  from  before  backwards,  very  convex  transversely, 
and  presents  about  its  anterior  third  part  a  deep  transverse 
AinvWy  vbioh  it  diieotad  Ibrward  on  each  side  and  aeparates 
th«  itiMMAil  ftom  tb»  eardiail  and  branchial  rogioni,  the 
only  oofls  wlildi  can  be  well  diitinguiahiad.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  is  anaed  with  two  itout  horns,  which 
advance  above  the  eyes  and  the  base  of  the  antenns.  On 
each  side,  below  ilu:  eyes  and  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  exter- 
nal antcnncT,  there  is  a  nioie  or  less  strong  tooth.  A  great 
number  of  spines  also  nearly  always  artn  the  ccphalotho- 
racic  buckler,  over  whose  surfarM;  tliey  are  disposed.  The 
ophthalmic  rinj:  is  free  and  exposed;  the  eyes  are  largo, 
anort,  and  rounded.  Tb*  antennular  ring  is  very  much 
dareloped,  and  advances  between  (he  external  antennae,  be- 
low and  in  front  of  the  ophthalmic  ring;  sometimes  it  is 
trnmcnlar*  and  much  longer  than  it  it  wide,  and  some- 
times it  IS  iiaaily  square.  The  nttemai  tmtentug,  which 
spring  fltooi  tba  lower  part  of  its  anterior  border,  are  very 
lung;  their  first  joint  is  entirely  cylindrical,  and  so  are  the 
two  next  joints;  they  terminate  by  two  inul'.i-art.cul.ae  fila- 
ments of  var\inir  leniith.  The  p.rtfvia!  unifnittr  are  very 
stout  and  mtv  lon^  :  ihi-ir  li.isilary  joint,  ni  wliicli  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  is  lodged,  is  very  large,  and  is  joined  to  its  I 
Congener  so  as  to  form  in  front  of  the  mouth  a  very  large 
•pistomo;  tbe  throe  succee<ling  joints  are  stout,  moveable, 
and  thorny;  tihay  constitute  the  basilary  portion  of  the  an- 
(MincD,  and  are  snoceeded  by  a  multi-articulate  stem  which 
it  very  stout  and  very  tong.  The  external  j<no-/eet  are 
annll  and  nadifttrin;  tbair  mtamal  border  it  oaly  a  little 
or  not  at  on  toothed,  very  ohtnse,  andftaraidiad  with  baadki 
of  hairs ;  their  palp  is  very  small  or  entirely  wanting,  but 
they  give  insertion  to  a  large  Itabellilbrm  joint  The  second 
pair  of  jaw-feet  are  small  and  vary  in  the  form  of  their 
palp;  the  Orsl  pair  have  a  very  large  palp,  which  completes 
the  efferent  branchial  canal  forwards,  and  tei  niitiLiles  somo- 
tiraes  by  a  styliform  appendn';e,  sometimes  by  an  oval  blade 
in  the  form  of  a  spatula.  The  m»n<lililes  are  very  stout, 
their  edge  is  trenchant,  and  litcir  palpiform  stem  is  very 
slender.  The  MierntU  plattron  is  of  larg^  sise  and  oomposM 
of  five  legmantt  Joined  together ;  it  it  venr  narrow  between 
the  Irat  pair  of  net,  but  is  enlarged  firom  before  badtwards, 
and  presents  on  reaching  the  pmnltimulo  pair  <i  very  con- 
tiderable  width.  All  tbe/Mf  an  monadaclyle ;  the  first  pair. 


which  are  in  general  ahoirter  and  a  littk  ttouter  than  fha 
otbeia.  teminala  bjr  a  Aort  attrnt  iMar,  which  is  not  very 
BKiveahle;  tometimes  there  u  at  its  bate  a  spines  which  is 
the  vestige  of  a  tliumb,  but  these  organs  are  never  even 
subcheliform.  The  third  pair  of  feet  are,  in  general,  longer. 
Tlie  abdomen  h  very  stout  and  very  long  ;  its  lirst  ring  oat 
no  appendages,  but  each  of  the  four  succeeding  rings  givet 
insertion  tu  a  pair  of  fake  feet,  composed,  in  the  male,  of  a 
small  basilary  joint  and  a  large  oval  terminal  lamina,  w^hilst 
in  the  female  there  are  two  similar  laminm,  or  at  least  a 
single  lamina  and  a  stemlet  which  is  biarticulato  and  fur- 
nished with  hairs.  The  caudal  fin.  formed  by  the  seventh 
abdominal  ring  and  the  appendages  of  that  which  preoedes 
it,  is  very  large,  and  each  of  the  lamina  of  wbidl  it  is  conk* 
posed  remains  flexible  and  half>homy  fbr  its  two  posterior 
third  parts,  whilst  above  ft  is  enwlaeaeiaa  lilwthe  rest  of  the 
tegumeiitary  skeleton. 

The  (>ritn'chi(P  are  oompoied  of  cylindrical  filaments,  which 
are  short  and  close  after  the  manner  of  a  brush;  there  are 
eii;li(een  on  each  side — two  above  the  second  jaw-foot,  three 
above  the  external  jaw-I'mii,  liireo  alio\e  tiie  anlerijr  foot, 
four  above  each  of  the  succeeding  feet,  and  one  above  ihe 
flfllh  foot.  A  large  tlabelliform  appendage  elevatea  iladf 
between  each  of  the  bundles  of  branchia.   (M.  S.) 

The  genus  is  composed  of  s|>ecies  of  coBtiderable  siae^ 
remarkM>le  for  the  baldness  of  (tieir  cmsls.  and  spread  over 
all  seas.  Roekv  eoests  are  their  Ikvoiirile  baunta. 

M.  Milne  E(l\\ards  divides  the  genus  into  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections,  and  places  the  tribe  iriiich  they  oonstitato 
between  the  Scyllariant  \%CtUMHMt*  and  the  IMsi- 
sinians  [Thaulssimi.\ns]. 

1. 

Ordinary  Palinuri. 
Distinguishable  by  the  existence  of  a  small,  more  or  leiS 
projecting,  median  rostral  tooth  on  the  frontal  ed^e  of  the 
carapace ;  a  very  narrow  antennular  ring,  so  that  the  external 
antenna;  touch  each  other  at  the  base,  and  cover  the  internal 
antennsB,  whieii  lermiData  by  tvovaty  abort  iniilti>aitieahle 


Example,  Minmiutwigam. 

Detcnptionj—lMtnl  boms  of  the  ikont  tiWMth  above 


lb  left  MftnittA  Jnr^^Nfti 
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•nd  uin«d  bebv  with  many  sharp  dontilation.s ;  carapace 
^ry  ipiny ;  raborUlal  tveth  on  the  bonier  of  tho  carapace 
TMcy  kurg*.  Abdomeu  alniMt  cntiroly  sinootb»aad  preaaotiog 
00  the  four  ring!  whieb  auoeead  the  flrtt.  a  tnnnana^  imf, 
md  hairy  furrow,  int«rruptod  on  tho  median  line;  thehiteral 
procesaea  or  horns  formed  by  the  angles  of  these  rings,  armed 
on  their posti'i'Kir  liiinlrr  u iili  tliici:  i  r  t" ni i'  tcclh  -.it ualcil  iiuar 
their  base  ;  twu  hi?it  vm^^  ui  tin.-  iiuJutiiCii  j-piiiy.  Internal 
anlcnna?  very  alLinlcr  ami  ()f  iniKluialo  long'.h.  Anienoi- 
fi.'ul  short  and  armed  with  a  toolii  at  tlie  exlrcruity  of  the 
lower  bonier  of  ihu  inMuiltimate  joint.  A  vestige  of  an  im- 
moveable finger  on  the  poMerior  feet  of  tlic  female.  First 
pair  of  abdominal  falae  feet,  in  the  female,  furnished  with 
two  large  oval  lamina,  wbilat  ihosie  which  succeed  present 
only  one  lamina  and  a  dender  biarticulatu  appendage. 
Colour  Tiolaoeoua-brovn  spotted  with  yellow.  X«Dgth  about 
Itfinehaa.  Waight  aoflMtimat  ftom  IS  to  1«  Iba. 

This  appaais  to  be  tba  MmpJtos  (Ouabua)  of  Aristotle  and 
the  antient  Greeks,  and  the  Locutta  of  tho  antient  Italian 
authors  (Suetonius,  &c.)  and  of  Belon.  In  the  PortraiU 
(TOygeaux,  &c. '  ob.xervez  par  P.  Bclun  du  Mans*  (I  jiT),  is 
a  cut  of  the  crustacean,  and  under  it  the  tolluwinK  lines, 
which  allude  to  its  name  (Locuata),  derived  probably  from 
its  powar  of  springing  with  the  tail  or  abdonaa<^ 

*  On  poitt  DommPT  }<aiit«KlIe  Ae  met 
C«»te  l.-tiltfuuit(?.  PHtnnt  (tar  UhjI  iiiqiuote 
I>f'**n*  Ic  fio*.   !>i«Mi  la  fi*it  pen  iiu:«»antr, 
Mai*  il  la  wrui  do  <liue  etcorc*  mri-.u-r/ 

.  It  is  the  Common  Sea-crawfish  of  the  shops,  Langoutte 
«f  the  French. 

LiKality.—T\M  aeas  of  Europe.  Common  on  tho  rocky 
coosu  of  Britain^  especially  in  the  south,  and  on  the  ttko 
eoasta  of  France,  especially  on  tho  south  and  wiat 

UtiX^  to  JMm^In  general  ina  aa  an  artiola  of  ibod 
when  m  laaaoii,  and  aa  wholeaoaia  aa  the  lobster ;  but  though 
H.  Ifibio  Edwards  states  that  the  flesh  is  very  much 
esteemed,  the  English  specimens  are  certainly  far  inferior 
both  in  tenderneiH  and  delicacy  of  flavour  to  that  of  the 

last- men t.LiUrd  rru>.t  ;irc;in. 

The  Palinuru-^  Iiiwunii  of  M.  Destnarest  (green  with 
white  ami  reddish  spots  on  thi'  carapace  and  while  liiu's  on 
the  abdomen),  erroneously  referred  by  M.  Risso  to  Palinurut 
/iuciatut,  is  in  the  last  work  of  that  naturalist  (Hinl.  Nat, 
de  I'Eurojie  Merid.)  considered  aa  a  mere  variety  of  Puli- 
nurus  vulgaris. 

Three  other  species  otPoUinuri  are  arranged  by  If.  Milne 
Sdwards  under  this  section.  Their  localities  are  stated 
to  be  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Chili,  and  the  AnUllea. 

S. 

LoB^bomad  Plilhniil. 

No  vestige  of  a  median  rostrum  on  fhe  anterior  border  of 
the  carapace ;  antenniilar  ring  very  large  and  nearly  square, 

so  as  to  separate  ooiisirli:r;»'i!y  Uu'  i\tt m  il  antennie.  and  to 
leave  e.vpused  the  internal  uiitoiuu'e,  ^^  Inch  are  terminated 
hf  two  very  long  multi-articulato  stemlcts. 

$  Abdomen  not  fumwed. 
Example,  Palinurui  fasciatus. 

Description. — Antennuiar  riiiij  armed  above  with  two 
cotrical  rather  large  teeth  situuterl  near  its  anterior  bonier. 
Carapace  ariiie'l  '.Mtli  a  small  iiuiiiln.T  uf  spines,  and  nlightly 
gramslir.  or  only  dotted  un  I'.s  pii-tcrior  half;  lateral  tooth 
of  tUf  anterior  border  of  the  carapaeu  .small;  no  spines  on 
the  median  line  of  the  stomachal  region ;  median  tooth  of 
the  anterior  border  of  the  epistome  very  large.  Ternunal 
■ppendaga  of  the  internal  jaw-laat  oval.  Abdomen  smooth, 
inely  dotted,  and  without  tnnavacae  furrows;  two  or  three 
aaaall  teeth  lowaida  the  nmer  pact  of  the  paatarior  border 
of  the  lateral  homa  of  the  fbiir  altlaaiinal  rings  which 
aueoasd  the  first  Foot  slender.  Colour  greenish,  with  white 
rinnons  spots  on  the  thorax,  a  white  band  near  the  posterior 
bwdar  of  each  abdominal  ring,  and  many  longitudinal 
whitish- lines  on  the  feet.    Length  about  a  foot. 

L(Kality. — Indian  Ocean. 

Two  other  sjiecies?  one,  PulinurtiJi  (irnatus.  from  the  In- 
dian Seas  and  the  l>le  of  France,  and  the  other  P.  sulcattts, 
from  the  coast-s  of  India,  come  under  this  aection.  The 
latter  may  he.  in  the  opinion  of  IL  Milne  Edward%  only  a 
variety  of  the  former. 

§  Abdomen  furrowed  transversely. 

Example,  Rilinurttt  guUattts. 
Xteaerqvlibfk^ABtaiuiular  ting  aimed  with  two  -mj 


large  conical  teeth,  sometimes  preceded  by  two  rudimeit 
tary  spines.    Carapace  verv  spiny ;  two  spines  on  the  me* 
diak  line  of  the  stomachal  region  near  the  beaa  of  tlie  roa> 
tnd  horni;  and  en  each  mcIo  of  these  last,  on  the  anterior 

border  of  the  carapace,  two  teeth  nearly  as  lani;e  as  itseIC 
Anterior  border  or  the  epistome  armed  wiih  three  nearly 

equal  conical  teeth,  separated  by  a  scries  ef  denizations. 
Second  pair  of  feet  rather  loiiKer  than  the  others.  Ahtlomcn 
smooth,  and  presoniiiig  lowariU  the  middle  of  each  r.iu  a 
transverse  piliferous  ring,  which  is  not  interrupted  on  ihe 
median  line  in  the  two  first  sc^iuciiis.  .V  single  tooth  be- 
hind the  base  of  the  lateral  horns  of  the  abdomen.  Colour 
^reen,  with  many  circular  yellowish  spots;  penultimate 
joint  of  tin-  feet  striatal  loii^iiudinally  With  gfeso  and  yel- 
low. Length  si  xen  to  eight  mcbos. 
XoM^y.-The  An  Idles. 


Paiiuania  tnilUtiM. 

Five  well-marked  species  from  the  sew  of  warm  dfaaales 
are  also  placed  in  this  subsection  Iff  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
who  observes  that  there  is  in  the  Pans  Museum  a  foot  of  a 
/WimirMl  which  came  from  the  Isle  of  France,  appearing  to 
belong  to  the  thhd  [vair,  and  remarkable  for  it.t  lur^e  propor- 
tions. This  specimen  leads  to  the  iircsunipium  that  there 
exiats  a  gigantic  species  unknown  to  iialuralista.  Tiie  foot 
inqwatioB  ia  man  than  two  Aet  (French)  in  length. 

Fossil  PAt,iNt7tti. 

M.  Desmarest  (Crust.  Foss.)  notices  a  large  fossil  crusta- 
cean fVom  Monte  Bolca,  which  evidently  belongs  to  tbia 
genus,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  pmnationa  as  Afimmir 
mdgarit,  bat  it  ia  not  mflkienlfy  tnU  prmarvad  to  ideatUV 
the  charaetma. 

M.  Mihie  Edwarda  ftirther  ebaervaa  that  H.  Desmarest 
rafantethiageaaa  two  other  species  of  fossil  crustaceans, 
but  the  ftnner  aoologist  does  not  agree  with  the  latter  in 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  affinities  of  thu.sc  animals.  Pult- 
nurus  RegUyanusiDsAm..  Crust.  Foi.i.)  apjw^ars  to  M.  Mdno 
Kdwards  to  have  more  anahigy  with  the  genus  yt-p/irops 
tiuin  with  any  other  macriuous  crustacean  ;  und  Pafinurus 
Suerii  (iXsin  ,  /  jr  cit  ).  ili  uugh  evidently  belonging  to  this 
family,  dues  not,  accordin;;  to  hira,  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  a  true  Piutniirui,  because  the  disposition  of  Ihe  regions  of 
the  carapace  is  very  different.  The  upper  part  of  the  shell, 
instead  ai  being  divided  into  two  portions  only  by  a  deep 
fhrrow  situated  in  front  of  the  branchial  i^ioos,  ia  dirided 
into  three  bands,  the  posterior  of  whidi  ia  formed  hr  lha 
bnmchial  regions,  the  antatiorby  the  stoouelial  ngion,  and 
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the  m'ulJle  one  by  the  highly  developed  hepatic  or  genital 
regions.  There  is  also  liolween  this  liiat  portion  of  the  cara- 
purL-aud  tile  U  uuciu.il  le^ioiis  a  species  of  triangular  shield, 
which  rcpie&eiUi  tlie  rariliBl  region.  The  di*po«ition  of  the 
rostrum  is  n  ^t  oli-.i'i  val)U-,  atxi  it  seems  to  M.  Nf  iliic  £d- 
vards  that  ulien  this  lo&sil  is  better  known  it  will  form  a 
disiinct  ^nui>.    It  is  from  the  muacbelkalk. 

Hi.  MUoa  Sdvards  k  also  of  apinion  that  the  Macrauritet 
frndoH^Utnu  <i  Soblolhaloi.  •  fouil  crustacean  of  »in- 
ndar  HmoMnn^  Oiwllk  to  be  arranged  under  the  family  of 
CWmiwif  Bhavrmm,  Tim  carapace  is  short,  spiny,  and 
terminated  anteriorly  by  a  small  flattened  rostrum ;  the  an- 
tenntD  are  slender,  and  have  an  elongated  peduncle.  The 
flr^t  pair  of  feet  are  vt  ry  >ti>ut,  and  spiny  for  two  thirds  of 
their  lelif^lh,  hut  ap|)ear  to  lie  ternitnated  hy  a  sinall  nearly 
filiform  didactylous  hand.  The  succeeding  feet  are  sihori, 
slender,  and  monodactyle.  The  abdomen  is  liirRe,  and 
nearly  conformahle  u  iili  ih;it  df  llic  Palinuri.  One  of  the 
fo«sil  Macrurians,  he  adds,  figured  in  the  Oryctograpkia 
Noriea  (pi.  8.  f.  7),  appraadiM  n«*rty  to  til*  fMMini;. 
{Hitt.  Nat.  det  Crust.) 

PALIU'RUS  ACULEATUS,  or  AUSTRA'LIS.  tne 
UaXMifi  of  the  modern  Greeks,  is  a  small  shrub,  with 
Hmvow  dioots  directed  almost  boriiootally  from  tlie  princi- 
pal MidanMd  with  ahoii  atiff  mmled  laiiMib  which 
mm  in  pdbi  hem.  the  base  of  the  Imvm.  It  hm  owll 
MiiaiaK<mt0  Imm^  j^SMA  mm  dwIcnA  flowan,  and 
•  biwd  brown  fhiti,  eonvex  in  nie  middne^  but  thin  and  un- 
even at  the  mar|(in.  It  is  common  in  the  south-cast  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
plant  from  which  the  Jews  platted  the  crown  of  thorns  for 
our  Saviour.  In  this  country  it  is  iiuc  uncommon  in  shrub- 
beries, where  it  forms  a  heautiful  bush  when  iii  fluwer,  but 
it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit.  It  is  supposed  lobe  the  third  sort 
of  'I'ti/ivof  mentioned  by  Dio^corides,  who  compares  the 
form  of  tlM  fruit  to  that  of  a  vertebra  ;  if  m>  the  HoXioufMc  of 
this  author  miut  have  been  something  else,  and  perhaps,  as 
Sibtboip  coiyaotures,  Um  modem  Zi{if^  Ziiiphos  mlfsris, 
«r  Jiyub*. 


Ptliunu  AculMtas.  or  Cluiil'iTbera. 

PALI*  a  eloik  or  corering ;  more  eapeeially  used  ibr  the 
imtal  wticle  of  drese  granted  hj  the  pope  to  patriarchs 
tebUtbopa*  nmie  d  white  wool,  in  the  form  oft  band 
three  flngeie  bread,  to  ivTrennd  the  dHmlden,  hafing  pen- 
danla  a  span  in  length  beibre  and  bdiind,  the  ends  oma* 
men  ted  with  red  erodes.  The  origin  of  the  pall  is  obscure, 
but  its  ii'-r  is  of  lii'^h  antiqoitv.  Tcrtulliaii,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  ceiiturs,  wrote  a  trealiiC  '  Uo 
Pallio.^ 

Sleidan,  in  his  commentarlcR  '  De  Slntu  Relicionis  et 
ReipublicB,  Carolo  v.,  Cajsarc,"  ito  ,  .Xrijcnt.,  I  j^j,  lib.  xiii., 
p.  219,  doKcribes  the  ceremony  of  making  the  pall.  He  says, 
on  St.  Agnes  day,  Jan.  21,  when,  in  the  roas.s  which  is  siiid 
in  St.  Agnes  Church  at  Rome,  they  come  to  the  woids 
Agnus  £m  gui  toWt  peccata  mundi,  two  white  lambs  arc 

kid  u|Mm  the  altar»  which  are  afterwaids  ^veu  to  the  care 


of  two  subdeacons  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  who  put  them  out 
to  grass,  and  indue  time  shear  tliem  ;  the  wool  obtained 
from  these  lambs,  beini^  mixed  wiih  other  wool,  is  spun, 
and  afterwards  woven  into  ihc^e  palls.  Thus  woven,  they 
are  carried  to  the  bodies  of  Su  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  after 
certain  prayers  said,  are  left  with  them  all  night.  They 
are  then  received  again  hf  the  snbdeacons  and  laid  up  till 
an  archbishop  who  requires  one  of  them  comes  either  in 
person  or  by  his  proctor  to  demand  it.  The  price  at  whic^ 
thej  eee  wuchawd  IreinthejMiBe^heaiMitieeeBeidewhie} 
nor  IB  it lawAil  Ibr  an  anhbiiliop  to  nee  hii  pndeeeNei^s 
pall.  If  by  exchange,  or  in  any  other  way,  a  palriaiah  or 
metropolitan  is  removed  to  another  churrh,  although  he 
had  purchasved  a  pall  before,  he  must  still  he  at  the  charge 
of  a  now  one.  Before  the  receipt  of  hu  pall,  an  archbishop 
cannot  perform  the  functions  of  his  office,  even  if  he  has 
been  translated  ;  nor  can  the  archiepiscopal  cross  be  borne 
before  hira. 

The  original  grant  of  the  pall  from  Pope  Julius  II.  to 
archbishop  Warnam  is  still  preserved  amuni(  the  Cottuntan 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  following  is  the 
form  :  '  Ad  honorem  dei  omnipotentis,  et  beaie  Marite 
Vir^ints,  et  beatorum  Apostotorum  Petri  et  PaiUi  ac  do- 
mint  nostri  Julii,  pp.  ^.  eteandm  Remana  Bodeain,  neenon 
CantuarieoaiaBeeleBiatati  eonimiai^lmdiagMie  libi  FaUinm 
de  oorpoee  boat!  Fstri  nnptum.  pleoitnilliui  viddieet  poa> 
ti  ticalis  Officii,  ut  uteris  eo  infra  Ecclesiam  tuam  certis  diebus 
qui  exprimuntur  in  privilegiis  ei  ab  apostolica  Sede  con- 
cessis.  Aioisius.' 

In  the  East  the  pall  is  called  omophorion(ufio^piov),  and 
has  been  used  at  least  since  the  time  of  Chrysoatom,  who 
was  charged  with  accusing  three  deacons  of  taking  his  omo- 
phorion.  (Photii  BibliothecOy  edit.  Pur.  1611,  p.  05.)  It  is 
worn  by  all  the  Eastern  bishops,  above  the  pheiiolion,  or 
vestment,  during  the  eucharist;  and,  as  used  by  ihem, 
resembles  the  nntient  pall  much  more  nesily  than  that 
worn  by  Weitrm  netiopolitani^  appcoaching  nearer  to  the 
shape  of  a  cope. 

(bu  Cange,  Oloitar.,  v.  '  Pallium.;'  Picart's  Reiigimu 
Crremonut;  Plainer,  Origi$m  LHurgiett,  Sroq  Ox£,  10a; 
PP  317,318.) 

i'ALLA'OOPAS.  CTioais.] 

TALLA'DIO,  ANDRE'A,  an  Italian  architect  whose 
name  Ikh  become  almost  proveibial  tinMuyh  Europe,  and 
whom  many  cnlii-s  still  consider  us  one  of  the  i^ieatest 
masters  uf  Ins  art.  more  especially  in  all  that  appertains  to 
taste.  He  \\as  born  at  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  icrntory,  a 
city  whii'h  is  distinguished  by  the  nuiiierousi  striicluies  with 
which  he  adorned  it.  Of  liis  family,  hi!<  curly  youth,  and 
his  first  studies,  scarcely  anything  ccriain  i;^  now  known 
It  anpears  however  that  he  studied  with  great  diligence  the 
wriunge  ef  Vitruviua  and  Alberli,  and  that  be  found  an 
encouraging  patron  in  his  eountrymsn  Gian-Giorgio  Trie* 
sino.  whose  name  atill  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
aanale  of  Itelian  literaUut.  By  bin  Andna  wee  taken  lo 
Rome  tinee  sereral  Ihnes,  end  be  turned  CheM  qiportnnftiee 
to  such  excellent  account  that  scarcely  an  antient  edifice  ef 
any  note  escaped  his  examination,  while  of  man|f  of  them 
he  made  drauingeand  ■tttdieib  >i>d  coNlhlly  noticed  their 

construction. 

He  appears  to  have  roturncvl  from  the  last  of  thcc  jour- 
neys in  1317,  wlicn  he  wa>  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  to 
have  settled  at  \'iceiiza.  His  fust  «ork,  or  rather  one  in 
which  hu  had  a  share,  was  the  Palazzo  Publico  at  Udine, 
begun  by  Giov.  Fonlana,  a  Vicentine  architect  and  sculp* 
tor,  and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Palladio's  instruo- 
lor;  but  the  first  work  of  any  importance  entirely'  designed 
bv  himself  was  the  na.silica  or  Palazzo  della  Ragiouo  at 
Vicensa,  a  large  antiont  Gotbii^  structure,  the  exterior  of 
which  he  entinHy  remodelled.  He  surrounded  iton  thveo 
sides  by  open  lo^gie  or  portiooe^  forming  two  wdere.  liath 
and  Corinlbian,  in  Iwlf  columnfl,  each  mcluding  a  smaller 
order  of  insulated  columra  whose  entablature  forms  the 
impost  to  the  arches  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
larger  intercolumns.  So  great  was  the  reputation  he  at 
once  acquired  by  this  e<hfice,  that  he  was  shortly  after  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Paul  HI.,  who  wished  to  eoiisult  hira 
respecting  the  works  then  in  progress  at  St.  I'L-tir'-.  He 
accordingly  visited  that  city  for  the  fourth  time,  but  Paul 
died  before  lu:  arrived. 

On  his  iLturn  he  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
coiuinih^ions.  almost  every  one  in  Vicenza  and  its  ueigb- 
,  beurhood,  who  ceuU  aSord  to  bnild,  employing  him  to 
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dangn  flwui  m  uuiikn  or  villi.  «f  wliieh  dan  of  subjects 
tlw  iB^}arit]r  of  Irit  mclet  consist  Though  ha  «iMot«l 
eompMAttvely  tsw  ttnietiiiM  of  f^eat  magnitudt  anA  im- 
portance, be  had  numerous  opportunities  for  displaying  his 
iHTention  upon  a  moderate  scalo,  and  creating  a  stylo  of 
lionu'^tic  arrhitecturo  till  then  almost  unknown— which  no 
doubt  IS  one  reason  why  he  has  so  gcneioliy  been  taken  as 
•  model  i)v  arrliitocis  of  olhi-r  countries. 

Among  the  inimcrous  pnvuto  iiKinnsonsftreet*"*!  nr  designed 
by  him  at  VicLnza  are  tho  pnhizzi  Til'uc,  Valmaratia, 
Chieracati,  Porti,  Capitanale,  Barbariaa.  Inc.,  and  the 
celebrated  Villa  Capra  or  Rolonda  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  besides  a  great  many  villas  and  country-seals  along 
the  Brenta.  But  some  of  the  mansions  at  Viconza  have 
omr  been  eompleiod,  and  others  uv.<  evidently  attest  either 
tlw  poverty  or  tlia  momiwe  negligence  of  their  pntent 


Tbe  Tepntatlon  acquired  by  Umm  and  eimilar  worka  led 

to  Palladio's  being  invited  to  Venirn.  ns  Sansovino,  the 
chief  architect  there,  was  growing  uiilnn.  He  was  at  first 
cmpUjycd  with  some  alterations  at  ihc  ciHwl'IiI  D^-'Ua  Canta, 
consistuiij  of  a  Corinthian  atriUlu,  and  a  cloistor  Itcyund 
it.  Tins  atnum  merely  an  open  coiirt  about  A'2  fvci 
Wide  iiy  jG  in  depth,  with  a  colonnade  of  four  Girinihian 
columns  on  each  side,  and  on  each  hand  within  these  t-olon- 
nade«  is  tbe  entrance  to  what  were  affectedly  called  Tabimi, 
which  were  merely  two  tolerably  spacious  rooms,  one 
intended  for  the  sacristy,  the  other  for  a  obapler-house. 
The  atrium  just  mentioned  eommunieates  immediately, 
tluough  a  door  facing  the  entrance,  with  the  faugar  inner 
MNirtar  oloisler.  about  80  bf  66  feet.  whoM  elantioos  pre- 
aant  tbraa  ordami  via. »  DtMis  and  lonis  vith  open  arobaa 
between  tlw  cdamns  (aix  on  oaoh  «f  tin  longer,  five  on 
each  of  the  ahorter  aides),  forming  open  galleries  ouite 
■round,  while  the  Corinthian  order  above  them  has  winaows 
of  rather  small  pruporliims.  Two  churches  afierwanU  erected 
by  him  in  the  same  citv  afVordeil  liini  an  oi)poriutuiy  i  l"  dis- 
playing his  lalenis  in  buildings  of  tliat  class.  The  first  of 
them,  San  Ciiorgio  MaRginre,  was  begun  in  1 556,  though 
the  fo^ade  was  not  erected  III!  1610.  The  plan  consists  of 
a  navo  with  two  aisles,  but  so  short  in  proiiorlion  to  the  rest, 
there  being  only  three  arches  on  each  sule.  that  the  wliole 

Sproacheii  to  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Of  decoration  too 
are  ia  very  little  besides  columns  and  entablatures,  and 
4i»  amall  columns  and  pedimenta  forming  tbe  altar  t»ber> 
JMelea;  avan  the  vaulting  and  dome  being  quit*  plain,  with 
manty  nna-dottblAattX  nrmtd  by  the  ttpper  lemioirenlnr 
vindowa.  Tbe  ftont  baa  a  large  compoeite  order  of  (bur 
tbraO' quarter  columns  supporting  a  pediment,  and  placed 
on  very  lofty  pedestals,  with  a  small  order  in  Corinthian 

f)ilaster.s  on  each  side,  surinonntrd  bv  a  half  perl imctil,  the 
lonzonlal  cornice  and  re^t  of  their  entablature  heme;  con- 
tinued as  a  facia  btitween  Ihe  lar;;er  cohinins.  Yet  although 
there  is  no  lack  of  deconttimi.  ilm  lutercolurnns,  evcept  the 
centre  one  (occupied  by  a  lofty  door,  square  headed  hut 
with  nn  arch  over  it),  bein^  filled  hynic'.ies  an<l  panneh,  and 
there  Ix-'iim,  besides,  festDons  between  the  composite  cu)nlals, 
the  architecture  itself  is  by  no  means  rich ;  none  of  tbe 
mouldings  are  carved,  and  tbe  roodtllions  of  the  cornices 
are  mere  blocks.  The  same  may  be  ^aid  of  the  still  more 
calebmted  church  called  11  Reden tore,  begun  in  157S.  about 
two  yeara  before  tbe  architeot's  death.  In  deaeription  the 
liifade  of  thii  edifloa  agraaa  very  nearly  with  that  or  tbe  pro- 
CMling,  being  aimUany  diqwied,  with  a  lane  eempoaite 
order  and  a  lener  Corfnttaian  one.  with  half  pedimenta.  At 
tbe  same  time  there  are  oonsiderahlu  diflcrences,  for  instead 
of  being  raised  upon  pedestals,  the  larger  order  stands  upon 
the  pUtfo.-m  of  a  llijjiu  of  steps  o'/cujiyiiii;  the  centre  division 
of  the  fioiit,  iiiid,  lU'-lead  of  tour  ihi ec-qiiarler  columns, 
consists  cf  two  half  columns  and  two  pilasters.  'I'he  pro- 
portions atram  an-  (|U.te  di-5iinilai-,  owiil^  lo  iiie  omission  of 
pede-iialf,  the  gri'ater  width  of  the  intercohniins,  and  the 
relative  sixes  ot  the  two  orders,  the  Corinthian  one  being 
here  much  larger  than  in  the  other  inslam-e,  so  that  the 
ooRiioeof  its  entablature  is  nearly  level  with  th<9  top  of  the 
ahdtaof  the  laigsr  columns,  whereas  at  8.  Giorgio  the 
amaller  eonuee  is  not  high»  than  two-think  of  the  larger 
columna.  Neither  ia  the  lesser  entablatare  here  contiiiued 
througbottt.  but  ila  arehitmve  ahine,  exeopt  in  the  centre 
intercotuma,  where  there  are  two  Cbrintbuin  hair-columna 
to  the  door,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  pediment.  ' 
besides  which  there  are  smaller  columns  and  segmental  I 
pediments  to  ihn  loches  in  tha  iatoialdiyiaionaof  Ibifcentiv  I 
r.  C,  ho.  1060.  ' 


compartment'  MflMMdlftnnteoIimuia,  wdimmts,  and 
baif-pedimenta  land  to  pnduec  quite  as  much  monotonv  as 
variety.  In  ita  plan  this  church  greatly  surpasses  the  oilier, 
having  a  good  deal  of  play  and  elegance  in  i!s  arraogetnent, 
and  beini; more  imp<Ming  in  its pronortions.  Sidl  here,  ai^aui, 
she  order  itself  constitutes  the  whoie  of  the  urcljiiectwi  c  ail 
the  rest  being  bore  and  cold,  and  plain  nlmnst  to  nakeiiness. 

The  facade  of  San  Franceeco  della  V;i;iia  was  :il><i  de- 
signed by  Pfllladio  in  15S-2,  althoufth  Ihi;  ciiun  h  itnelf  is 
said  to  be  by  hiaiis'jvino.  Tins  tVont  is  very  mui  li  hke  that 
of  S.  Giorgio,  except  that  instead  of  a  large  pannci  there  is  a 
semicircular  wind  jw  (in  tliree  compartments,  or  of  the  kind 
called  a  Palladiaa  window)  over  the  doorway,  also  a  eiroular 
sculptured  ornament  within  the  pedimenlf  and  m  inaorip- 
tion  on  the  fricse. 

One  of  his  last  if  not  his  very  latest  work  was  the Teaira 
Olimpteo  at  VioenBa,  whieh  he  did  not  live  to  compteM;  Ibr 
he  died  August  6th,  1580.  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  and  that 
structure  was  not  entirely  flnislied  till  1583.    It  lias  been 
extravagantly  extolled  by  many,  and  severely  condemned  by 
others  as  a  piece  of  puerile  architeciui  al  {lodantry.  S|M!ak- 
ing  of  I'all.'idiii's  bi;i;L!in^;s  at  Vicenza,  Woods  says  of  it,  '  it 
:  is  too  coU'l  rated  In  be  ouii;tcd,  yd  as  far  a.s  iny  own  taste  is 
;  concerned  it  might  have  slept  in  oblivion.  Tlu^  xrenr,  which 
I  IS  the  part  m  i^t  admired,  borders  upon  trumpery.' 

it  may  indeed  be  asserted  of  Palladio's  works  generally  that 
they  have  been  greatly  and  indiscriminately  overpraised  by 
successive  writers,  who  seem  to  have  merely  re|>eated  one  an> 
other.  Aronng  the  many  who  have  extolled  l^alladio'a 
extraordinary  merits,  but  without  attempting  to  abow 
wheicin  they  consist,  are  the  names  of  GoeUM,  Qoatraoiiipa 
de  Quincy,  FemyA,  Hope,  and  BecUbrd. 

Jtt^Oig  PalMio  diapasrionaiely.  it  is  impoaaible  to 
deny  watliia  works  abound  with  donwta  and  solecisms  that 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  any  one  else.  We  do  not  speak  of 
enya^ed  ccilmnns  and  matters  of  that  sort  belonging  to  the 
s\  stem  Itself,  nor  of  the  dr>  iiess  and  littleness  of  maiiiirr  fre- 
nuently  resulting  fi  oin  an  order  btinj;  ariapied  only  i.i  asinglo 
dyorufa  budriin^,  one  coiia*4Ui;iicuof  ubieh  praciire  is  that 
notwilhstamlin^'  so  much  stiess  is  laid  up m  proiiio  tions,  the 
due  proportion  that  should  he  observed  between  the  Lidiirans 
and  tbo  windows  is  almost  Io,t  .slight  of;  but  we  sjjvik  of 
such  positive  errors  ta  windows  cutim,;  into  arcliiiraves. 
windows  within  frieses,  doors  lower  tlian  wnolows,  figures 
on  the  raking  cornices  of  window  peduoenis.  naked  and 
dressed  windows  in  the  same  compoaitiOil,  fco.;  beaidsa 
other  faults  which,  if  they  do  not  run  counter  to  nda,  avs 
yet  ams  against  beauty  and  good  tastc^aueb  as  ugly  hidu^ 
ters,  mean  attics,  offensiregr  wide  intercolumns,  heavy 
pediments,  meagre  entablatures  and  eotumns,  particularly 
in  the  Ionic  order,  and  above  all  a  drynees.  mannerism. and 
monotony  of  detail.  As  regards  Palladio  himself,  there  may 
bo  much  excuse  for  his  eircjr.^,  but  certainly  none  fm  ibe 
prejudices  of  ihosu  VI  ho  \\ould  now  insisl  upnn  our  admiimg 
liis  workswitbout  qualification.  nior«  parlicuiarly  as  nothing 
is  easier  than  for  a  mtxiern  architect  to  avoid  hii.  lauUb, and 
even  to  Mill  '  I-  .'  ,i]!i>n  his  beaiitie-.. 

PALL.\'D1UM.  a  raciul  di»co»ere<i  by  the  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum,  in  the  year  lt)03; 
in  these  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  only  about  I  per  cent. 
He  afterwards  found  it  in  the  platinum  sand  of  nr^zil.  m 
nearly  pure  graioaof  a  dtvergingly  fibiUus  texture,  by  whirh 
they  are  distinguidsablefrom  platinnm.  Aecordmg  to  Oicit- 
hattpt»  tbe  platmtferoua  sand  of  Siberia  eontains  also  grains 
of  naliva  palladiuni.  whieh  are  flat  and  of  a  atlver  whiia 
colour.  In  the  opinion  of  Levy,  the  prioHny  fiirm  of  dteaa 
grains  is  a  cube,  their  specific  {gravity  ▼aries  ftwm  I1-810 
ia  i4,  and  tlicy  cuntaiti  very  minute  quontitics  of  platinum 
and  iri  lium.  Tiic.r  Inslie  si  nietaliic.Biid  their  colour  varies 
from  silver  white  to  slccl  t:rey  :  liu'y  sciatch  iii>ii  ica<lii\. 

Palladium  is  usuallv  oblair.cd  from  tbe  solution  of  the 
grnin>  ijf  plaiiiiuni  in  aijua  reyia.  by  tlio  addition  of  cyanide 
of  mercury  after  the  greater  part  of  lite  platinum  b^s  li«;en 
separated  by  a  salt  of  potash.  [Platinum.]  I'roin  the 
cyanide  of  palladium  the  metal  is  separated  by  a  process 
which  is  tedious  and  rather  oumplicaiud. 

The  properties  of  palladium  are,  that  its  colour  is  greyish 
white;  it  is  very  malleabia  and  slightly  elastic.  Its  density 
ia  1 1-3  when  fused,  hut  I  I'M  when  loUtd.  It  is  almost  aa 
diflieult  of  Aision  as  platinum.  It  ia  hard.  It  doaa  not  ou- 
dize  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Oxygen  utui  Pailaditm  bare  but  little  nfflntlT  for  c«eb 
olhor.aiul  tluMish palladium  aoqnina  a  fine  blue  colour  wlito 
^  VoL.XVU.-Z 
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expoMd  in  ^  «!r  tot  vtnng  heat,  tba exTdfrraient  ii  so  I 

■fipprfic-ial.  tliat  no  increase  of  weight  can  be  a^ccrinmpd  ' 
B>  the  iii?;ion  i.if  arid*  however,  and  especially  of  chlorine, 
it  IS  coiivi-rlci  inl  I  !ui  axide. 

Pint  Tid"  of  I'.iUiidnim. — Whi'n  carlionate  of  scxla  is 
added  to  a  dilution  of  Uu-  rlilcruiL-  <ir  nitrate  of  pallailiutn, 
brown  hydrate  ul'  (Uu  prutuxtdi^  is  precipitated  ;  and  when 
this,  after  washing,  is  healed  to  redness,  the  water  i«  ei- 
pelled,  and  black  oxid«  remains.  When  the  nitrate  is  de- 
composed by  heat,  the  same  oxide  is  aliM  pibeilMd  ;  but  if 
it  be  Terjr  strongly  heated«  it  tlMD  loMtolfgen;  ftiid  it  is 
not  easdy  dissotvcd  by  teids  tftor  it  has  iott  iti  imtar.  It 
k  oompoted  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Oxygen  «  8 
OnevquivaleDtof  PidladiviB  •  H 

Equivalent  «2 

Binoxide  of  Ptilladimn  ia  fonsed  when  a  ioludon  of 
poitab  is  gi-adiially  poured  oo  the  double  cblorida  of  potas- 
sium and  paliadtum  in  a  dry  iktuie;  by  this  issc|  aratL-d  a 
compoundof  wsIl-i  .  p  >t  jnh.  rd<)  binoxide  of  pallad.um,  which 
dissolvi'-i  111  nil  r\<-i'ss  111"  ;\lk:ill.  bui  I  hf  s;  il  ution  soon 
become'^!  i;l-1li1  iiiiiii-,,  d'.nl  Jl-j)u.>«U  u  nrvj,!  jjart  ijf  ills"  oxide 
cotiiliHiL'i  «illi  ilie  pijiiish.  This,  after  wnbliin^'  \m;Ii  lijil- 
ing  water,  ubaiHluitis  the  greater  portion  of  its  uuicr,  and 
becomes  bUrk  anhydrous  binoxide  of  palladium;  «hen 
Strongly  heated,  it  loses  oxjgen ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  oxacids,  and  with  dilute  bydRMUiaiio  aaid  it  yialdi  «bl»> 
hne.  It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equhralentt  of  Oxraen  .  l« 
Ooeaquinilentof  Pallnlima  *  64 

EqiiivnlL'nt  70 

Protochhride  qf  Palladium  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
aolutiun  of  palladium  in  »<)iia-regia  todi-yncs-i.  It  is  a  brown 
crystaltitic  substance  cmituinitig  water,  and  becomes  black 
when  tlio  viaier  is  dissipated.  It  is  soluble  in  vater,  and 
when  the  dry  salt  is  auimgly  beated,  cbloriiw  ia  cKpeilcd. 
It  omubu  or— 

One  (  qiiivaknf  of  C'llnn'ne  .  36 
One  equivalent  of  r«iU.ii!iuru      .       5  i 

Equivalent  90 
Bichlaride  f>/  Palladium  exists  only  inioltttioo.and  is  pro- 
aured  by  digesting  the  protocbluride  in  aqua  regia;  the  so- 
Ivtion  has  a  very  dark  colour.  With  chloride  of  potassium 
it  yisids  adoable  ebloride  of  a  red  oolotir,  vbaraaa  the  proto- 
eluorida  yklda  a  yellow  double  salt 

Cariuret  fif  BUbdimu  la  obtained  bjr  heating  palladium 
Ibil  in  the  flame  of  a  spiriMamp.  This  carburet  is  black 
and  ea-iU  roiJur.ljle. 

Stil}hurft  u.f  RiHa  liu'ii  is  of  a  f;ri-),i>li  while  tolour  and 
nJi.''>allic  luilii;  It  IS  fii-ijhlf  aii'l  IS  ilcc,mipii'.:cbl(;  b\  lieal. 
This  fii;ii[-iuiu(l  IS  ro.irhly  foniii'd  h_v  heating  its  elements, 
with  tho  lull      li^ht.  decomposed  by  heat,  it 

yields  11  brtnviiish  powiln-,  wht^h  ajipears  to  be  a  prolosul- 
phii;i'  iif  iiLilUidaim,  whicii  is  (i.ssoKcd  by  hydrochloric  acai, 
and  when  strongly  heated  is  converted  iau  metallia  pal la- 
dimn.  It  oonaiaia  of-^ 

Oiie«{ttlt«leBt«f  flalphnr  •  I6 
OoeoqmTiliBtof  Pyiadlttm  94 

Equivalent  70 

Photf^hwft  (if  Jhfladium.~Vbatjlliotv»  ftrma  afostlle 

compound  with  pjlladmm. 

Atl'iyx  of  J\tltaditim. —Thh  metal  forms  alloys,  most  of 
wliicli  are  britilc,  with  arsenic  iron,  histnuth,  lead.  tiRi  Cop- 
per, silver,  plaiinutn.  and  Kold  ;  tiie  alloy  with  Itiekelis  duc- 
tile. A  liquid  amalgam  is  obtained  by  agitating  it  in  a 
large  quantity  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  palladium.  But 
if  (be  palladittm  pteeipiUted  bj  the  mercurv  i<i  in  cxcc<i!;,  a 
black  tnetalhe  powder  Is  oblatncd,  formed  of  4S-7  parts  of 
mercury  and  51'3  of  paltadniin  :  the  iiu  ri-'iry  caiitin:  h,. 
expelled  from  this  cr^mpouiul.  evca  at  a  whiti^'heat.  I'.il- 
laill  lui,  v.luni  fii^i'd  with  6  p:irts  of  gold.  (Ic^tiMvs  i'dLiui- 
and  this  nlioy  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollastoti  for  the  gra- 
duated part  of  the  naral  circile  of  the  Oreenwieh  Observa- 
tory. 

SuHi  of  PdldJinm.— Nitrate  nf  Palladium  is  obtained  by 
treating  it  with  nitno  aoid;  the  action  lakes  place  slo\«ly 
InMManMidbjhaatiaDd  tb»Kdiiti«  tooltfed  wkur; 


br  evaporation  a  i«d  mass  is  procured,  whi<  li  is  probably  a 
(uhnitrate;  the  prei'ipiiute  which  it  yields  oti  ihoaddaCiMft 
of  cyanide  of  meicvii  y  is  a  fulminating  comiH  iund. 

Sii!yh  i;c  of  Ptll  idinm  m  f  intu-d  by  dl^^l_lh  lng  th»  melal 
in  aulphui  ii'  a<-:d,  or  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  it.  It 
15  a  red  solubK-  salt  which  is  but  little  known. 

P^llarhum  has,  of  all  metals,  the  greatest  affinity  for 
cyan.  and  the  cyanide  of  nereury  precipitates  it  Ihim 
all  its  solutions,  which  gives  an  easy  method  of  ciepaiatiiut 
it  from  other  mcials ;  when  the  cyanide  of  palladiuok  S 
heated,  it  is  deoompoaailt  *nd  the  palladiuift  ceiaaioa  iD  itt 
metallic  state. 

Moatof  tho  aallaof  palladhim  are  soluble ;  flioso  whirh 
flontain  the  binoxMe  are  little  known;  ihi«-o  of  the  prot- 
oxide are  red  or  yellowish  brown,  and  ihi  ir  snlution?  arc 
of  an  intense  yellowish  red.  Pot»<h  prccipitaU",  pmrolivdraTu 
of  a:i  uraiiii-  <-..!(k:i-.  and  sulph\n>':t> d  liydr'Jicn  jirccipi- 
talcs  thcni  oi  a  <U:ijp  browu.  '1  lie  pr  iioriili  linic  of  iron  and 
the  metals  whii  h  preeipitair  jil  itmuni  ihiow  down  nalla- 
dntfii  in  ih  ■  nict.ilhc  form.  Fei  iooyiiiude  of  potassium  forms 
a  vlI;  iw  [M  ,  r  piiaie  in  the  solulimin  of  palladium,  wbic^  li  t 
cyanurei  of  iron  and  palladium ;  the  cyanide  of  mereurjr 
precipitates  a  colourless  cvanide  of  palladium.  PtotOcUo- 
ride  of  tin  renders  the  solutions  of  palladium  opaque,  and 
gives  a  brown  precipitate;  but  when  thef  ate  suflicieDtljr 
dilute,  the  colour  beeomeaof  aflu*  emerald  green. 

PALLA'DIUS,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  wcs  bishop 
•f  itelvnopolis  in  Bithynia,  and  author  of  a  Greek  work 
oontaining  the  lives  of  certain  persons  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt  who  iTind  '  themselves  remarkable  at  the  lime  when 
he  wrote  by  llu  ir  relisjious  austerities.  Thi»  work  was 
called  the  '  Laiisin-  IIisi  uv,'  from  Lausus,  ;in  otfxcr  m  the 
imperial  court  at  Ci  nsianitnople,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
It  is  published  in  tlu-  /?)/..  Pat.  Morell..  Far.,  1544. 

According  to  Cave,  Falladius  wrote  his  history  about  421, 
in  the  flAy-third  year  of  his  aac.  We  know  nothing  more 
of  him,  except  that  he  was  an  Origenist  and  an  «f 
Rufinus.   Ue  speaks  Tory  strongly  against  JerDDO;. 

There  wa«  another  writer  of  tha  aame  aama^  who  vcm- 
posed  a  *  0iala!guie  of  the  Life  of  St  Cbrytoslom,'  at  Rome, 

the  year  408.  It  ia  not  known  whether  lie  is  the  same  or 
adiflbient  person  from  the  former.  Du  Pus  ibmks  bim  the 
aame;  Tillemr  ;ii  ami  F.ibric  us  inke  hiin  to  be  another  per- 
son. His  '  Di,do^ue'  i4  jji  bhihcd  lu  the  best  editions  of 
Chry'ii-intu's  wiirks. 

(Lave,  Hiit.  LiU,  i.,  p.  376 ;  Du  Pin,  Bib.  des  Aut.  Eee. ; 
n^T'*  ^  •ad     p.  «,  ed.  of 

PALLA'DIUS  (n<i\X<i?,nc),  generally  surnamcd  'So* 
phista,'  or  *  latiosophisla,'  the  author  of  three  Greek  aedi- 
cat  werk^  still  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  eWRta  of 
his  life,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  bis  title  of  leipe- 
ffo^cari)'.-  by  having  oeefl  a  profensor  of  medicine  at  Alex- 
andria. Hia  age  is  also  very  uncertain:  but  as  he  qjutej 
Gakn  (D«  Mrib.,  pp.  C.  8.  12,  sc.,  ed.  Bernard),  and  he  .t 
himself  several  times  mentioned  In  R:ises,  \vc  may  jafelv  place 
him  somertlific  between  the  begmiung  of  the  ihtid  and 
tbc  end  of  the  ninth  century  .VD.  Freind.  in  his  *  Hist,  of 
Pliysic,'  argues  that  he  must  h?i  vf.  livf  d  after  Aetius,  because 
the  chapter  *  De  Epiala,*  in  his  tiL  itiie  •  IX'  Febribus,"  is 
taken  word  for  word  fr»iiu  that  autlwr  :  hut  this  argument 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  because  (as  Bernard  remarks  ia 
his  itrefacpi  al:Yi  ist  the  very  same  words  are  to  be  found  in 
Galen  (D'  Difn-eni.  Ffbr..  lib.  ii..  cap.  C),  from  whom 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  both  authors  borrowed  the  pas- 
sages tn  questtion.  The  llrst  of  his  extant  works  ia  entitled 
\hpi  rvptriv  vivn/tne  efoe^.  '  De  Febribus  ooneisa  Sy- 
nopsis.* It  consists  of  thirty  chapters,  and  contains  an 
aceounl  of  the  different  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  4.  &c.),  its  causes 
(cap.  'J I,  and  itn  symptoms  (cap.  10):  it  then  treats  sepa- 
rately of  it,c  difTircnl  kinds  of  fever  (cip.  1-1-18).  and  es- 
pecially of  ilie  iiiiormitlent  (cap.  19.23) ;  and  finally,  in  ono 
shiirt  chapter,  of  ilie  treatment  (cap.  2'J).  The  tieatise  is 
(oo  slmrt  to  bo  of  much  value,  and  almost  tiie  whole  of  it 
IS  i  I  ; j.j  found  in  Galen.  Ai-tiuv,  and  Alexander  Trallianus. 
It  \(as  first  edited  by  Charticr. -Ito.,  Or.  and  Lnt.,  Paris, 
I'i  16;  the  last  and  best  edition  is  bv  J.  St.  Bernard,  fivo.. 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1*45.  It  (les^'i  vcs  to  be  noticed, 
that  thoii;{li  there  are  several  MSS.  of  this  tn  iiliso  in  dif- 
ferent public  libraries,  not  01W  of  them  bears  th«  name  of 
Palliidius:  but  in  gome  it  i« ascribed  to  Stephanus.  in  soma 
to  Theophilus, and  in  olhers  to  both.  It  is  however,  in  tha 
opiaioD  of  Fieiod  {Hist,  of  Physic)  and  Bernard  {Prte/at.), 
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clearly  ascnrlained  to  be  tho  work  of  PltDiAai^  ts  be  refers 

to  ii  m  iino;  h«r  of  his  works  entillcd  *Ttit1trov  riv  linltiittwv 
'  111  Si'\tum  i  Hijip  icr)  E|iiiU  lui  u  uni  I.ibrum 
C-.)uii!ii_-r.;arnis  '  (sucl.  VI.  li).  Titk.  wuik  i»  iiuiu;.  l'i;c;.  ai.J 
t;iH'.-.  r.o  f.uiher  ih:ui  tha  6evenlb  scc'.inti,  wiib  a  U-w  f.:it,'- 
(umitH  ot  tiieeightii.  In  it  (says  Freiiul)  he,  wiUi  ^imbI 
pcriipicuity  and  exactness,  illiihtrateis  not  only  Hippocrates, 
but  also  several  passaijes  of  Galen:  rmil  otjservcii  particu- 
larljtbat  the  stone  iooreased  much  m  l'i:>  time,  and  was 
kM  eatable ;  and  ibis  be  impute*  to  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
te.intteh  eating,  and  want  of  exereite  (sect.  i.  6,  p.  19,  ud. 
Dieti).  It  m»  flfit  ttaiulated  into  Letin  bj  J.  P.  Ctumm. 
■od  published  after  hit  death,  B»4ii.  1381, 4to.,  in  tfae  col- 
lection called  '  Medici  Antiqui  Gracci,'  &c.  Tho  Greek 
text  has  lately  \>Qttn  published  for  the  first  time  by  F.  R. 
Dietz,  in  liL>  '  S.  liuliLi  ill  Hippocralctn  ct  Oalcauin.'  Jkc, 
2  vols.  &VU.,  R.  jiiin.  Pniis.,  1S34.  The  thud  wui  k  by  I'aU 
ladius  is  eiUitlL-il  nV  ri  -rtpi  ay/iw*- '  I  xTriiK|i(;r^-H-, 

'Scholia  in  Libruta  Uiupocrcktts  do  Fracturis.'  This  also 
is  imperfect;  but,  in  Freind's  opinion,  what  remains  is 
eooogb  to  let  us  see  that  wo  have  no  great  loss  by  it.  the 
tilt  being  as  full  and  as  instructive  as  tho  annotations. 
Th<>y  were  transUted  into  JLatia  by  Jan.  Santalbinus.  and 
are  m^tiried,  Gr.  and  Lati,  in  the  eoilion  vt  Hi|iiioezmtes  by 
A,  FtMCiiM,  FiM«aC  im^  fcL»  aeof.  vL,  m.  I9e>tlS;  wuH 
in  that  of  Hippoenitei  and  Galen  hf  Chkrtfer.  torn,  xil, 

Ep.  270-286.  Diets,  in  bis  preface,  mentions  ar.  jIIk  i-  work 
y  Palladius  which  ho  found  in  MS  in  the  liltrary  ai  Flo- 
rence, consisting  of  sclinim  .-a  G.iK  n's  vM.i  k  '  IX>  hJecla,' 
which  he  intended  to  publisli,  but  f.iuiul  th  '  MS.  isu  turrupt. 
that  he  was  obliged  to  giv«  it  i:p.  l',ill;iilius  appears  to 
have  been  well  known  to  the  Arabians,  as,  besides  being 
quoted  by  Roses,  he  is  montiimed  among  other  commenta- 
tors on  Hippocratea  by  the  unknown  author  of 'Pbilosopli. 
Biblioth.,'  quoted  In  Caairi,  *Bibli»tli.  Anbico>Hiapk  Enu* 
rial,'  t.  i.,  p.  237. 

I'ALLANZA.  [NoTjou,  Vaili  nij 
FALLAfl,  the  aeeood  in  order  of  dieeowiy,  cod  the 
Jkrtfaeat  from  the  sun,  of  the  new  planets.  Its  motion  (for 
it  may  have  been  previously  seen  and  faktin  f;>ra  star)  was 
first  observed  by  M.  Olbcrs  of  Bremen,  Marcli  in 
making  some  oL^crvaiiijui  i.f  Un!  stars  of  Virgo,  \viih  a  view 
to  future  ol)scrvatioii  of  wiiat  wa-  then  the  only  new  ptanei, 
Ceres.     Tbe  foil  iwin;:  fxirad  fnitn  the  Rejwirt  on  Astro- 
nomy, made  Ui  the  Britisii  Association  by  Mr.  Airy,  will 
trace  the  connection  of  this  discovery  with  those  which  suc- 
ceeded it.   'One  curious  eomidoratioo  was  suggested  by 
theoompariaoiiortbe  two  otbiUfof  Cares  and  Pallas).  Their 
major  axes  were  so  nearljr  equal  (the  order  of  aufnitude 
being  sometimes  ofaanged  by  the  pertiurbaiioins  of  Jumier), 
and  tbetr  orbits  appreaehed  «e  near  «t  the  inMraaetiea  ef 
ibmr  two  planes,  tnat  Olbeie  started  the  bypotheiu  of  their 
hvriog  beim  originally  parts  of  a  larger  planet.    If  this 
were  true  it  seemed  probable  that  there  might  be  other  parts; 
and  if  lliose  were  (le^if-nbing  orbits  rnuml  tiie  sun,  llic  iiiler- 
soctiori  (jf  tliL'ir  planes  must  f.ill  iicarly  at  ilie  same  |ioiiit. 
By  exaiiiinui^  the  parts  of  the  heavens  curri-spMiiihii'.'  Id  the 
two  iiiter.st!<-iir)n«i,  such  plniiei^  iiiuM  infallibly  tje  tuund.  On 
thiH  iirinc'ipie  the  (Jeniiaii  astrurioraers  proceeded  in  a  sys- 
teuiatic  louk-out  for  new  (ilaneis.    Olbers  in  particular  exa- 
mined once  in  every  month  a  certain  portion  of  the  heavens. 
In  September,  180>4,  Harding  discovered  Jano,  and  in 
March,  1807.  after  a  monthly  examination  during  thre^  years, 
Olben  diaeoTend  Veala. '  No  otben  have  been  found, 
though  Ae  same  system  of  exmrnination  was  long  kept  up. 
In  Lindonau^  ZmitcAH/l,  vol.  i..  is  a  notiflcafion  by  Olbers, 
that  he  had  examined  the  same  parts  of  the  heavens  with 
such  regularity  that  he  was  certain  no  new  pi  met  hml 
pa98«d  between  1908  and  1816.    Nothing  can  give  a  more 
forcible  idea  ef  the  feieennaoe  wbkli  led  to  theee  dis- 

coveries' 

Tho  sice  of  I^llas  has  not  been  measured  with  certainty, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  exceedingly  small.  On  account  of  its 
erilifa  great  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  and  eccentricity,  it  is 
•aHMiK  the  leoat  known  ef  the  planets  as  to  the  theory  of 
Id  motion,  Theetenieate  oriti  orbit  ore aa  follows: 

EkmtnU  i^AMait  OrHt. 
Epoch       Oetaber,  14d.  Ob.  neiD  BsHaumleol  tim*  at 

Berlin. 

Semiaxi^  m||flrfl*rm8»1bat  ofdM  NfUiMnBMMiMd 
as  til*  uniu 
Bsoentricitj  *S390»3. 


InclinatioB  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  3 )'      :<)  •  7". 
Long,  of  ascending  node  121°  42'  5!  •  r"  ,  Vr.,m  ihemean 
L  .iit;.  uf  (iL-i  ihelion  1  T'l"  .it.'      c"Nnuiniix  of  tho 

Meaa  Luugiiude         ,  jk>'  i>u  "<;'']  ep^h. 

Mean  daily  t-idcreal  motion  768"'0-1521 
PALLAS.  PETER  SIMON,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon 
at  Berlin,  where  he  wa-i  bom  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
174!.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
instructed  in  the  natural  and  medical  sciences,  in  which  bo 
made  rapid  progress.  He  bad  also  a  great  talent  for  learil- 
ini^  laimuases.  which  be  found  of  advantage  to  him  in  after- 
liie.  While  veiy  young,  he  imbibed  a  te^e  for  soulogy,  and 
to  this  •elenee  (whicb  became  the  mie  occupation  of  his 
future  years)  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  while  a  b  \.  lu 
1758  he  went  to  the  university  of  llal:e,  and  \w  afiui  wiinls 
visited  those  of  Grminyen  and  I>>sdet\.  At  LeMleii  he  iM>k 
bis  doctor's  dei;ree.  un  which  LH'casinii  Ik'  wrole  ait  in.uiiju- 
ral  disscrtalioir  oil  iir.esliiial  wuruiH.  Zcclogy  had  uow 
Lecorne  his  ruhin;  puasjon.  and  ho  employed  almost  ail  his 
time  111  vi-iiiui;  the  different  museums  of  natural  history, 
for  which  Loyden  was  at  that  time  particularly  celebrated. 
In  July,  176),  he  came  to  London  fur  the  avowed  object  ef 
studying  medicine^  but  in  reality  for  the  mtrpeae  of  ex* 
amiuing  tlut  different  coUeotioos  of  anioialf  in  tub  country, 
and  making  bioualf  aeaitttnted  with  the  natural  produc- 
tioiM.  He  remained  in  London  neerly  a  twelvemonth.  In 
1763  he  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  settle  at  the 
Hague,  where,  in  176G,  he  published  his  '  Elonehus  Zuo- 

f)hytorum,'awi,ik  evincing;  great  talent. ami  «liii  h  ac4ii;re<l 
lira  consideralde  re|jmaiiuti.  The  '  Misceilarca  Zudlugica.' 
which  npiie  ned  the  same  year,  further  increa>e(l  ilsa  fame 
of  Pallas,  and  he  had  appointments  offere<l  hira  by  several 
foreign  governments.  Among  others  he  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  invited  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  offered  him  the  professorship  uf  natural 
history  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  SciBOOCS,  whicb  heao- 
cepted  in  17C7. 

At  the  time  ef  bis  anival  in  Ritiiie,  an  expedition,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  astronomers  and  other  scientific  men, 
was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out,  by  cominar.d  ef  liic  eiDpn'ss, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  iraii-u  of  Yen, i~,  and  of 
iiive^tiyulin.;  the  naliual  lii'-tor\  and  f;eiij.'ra j;div  uf  S.beria 
and  the  other  iiorllicni  pans  at'  llic  Ru-,sia7i  eiiiii;re.  P  illas 
gladly  accepted  a:i  iiivaauan  to  acciini|jai'.y  lliw  exj-it'iii i lun, 
and  employs^  the  wtniur  previous  tu  his  dt^purlure  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparations.  During  this  interval  ho 
found  time  however  to  continue  hie  literary  labour*,  and 
prepared  several  numbers  of  the  '  SpieOegia  Zookgica*  for 
publication,  a  work  w  hich  he  had  commenced  previotieio 
going  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  also  printed  hisflnt  oelo* 
wmtod  taemoir  to  the  Aeademy  on  the  fowil  bonea  of  mat 
ftuadropsds,  wbidi  have  been  so  obnndaatly  met  wiib  In 
Siberia.  He  showed  that  those  bones  must  be  referred  to 
different  specien  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  other  ani- 
inals  now  iiihabitilii,'  tropical  CiUintries. 

The  e\.pediliuii  set  oil  in  Jum-.  \  Uit^.  The  tlr^t  summer 
wa^  s[)eiit  in  trave^sin;^  the  plains  ni  Kui  ipean  R>issta,and 
the  wiiiier  was  passed  at  biiubiisk,  mi  ttie  Volga.  The 
nexi  year  ibc  e\pe<lition  visited  the  borders  of  CJalmuek 
Tarlary,  wiieu  Pallas  carefully  examinoil  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  They  afterwards  proceeded  through  Orenburg, 
and  passed  the  next  winter  at  Ufa.  In  1770  Pallas  crossul 
the  Uralian  Mountains  to  Catharinenburg.  and,  after  ex* 
amioing  the  mines  in  thai  neighbourbosd,  he  proeeeded  to 
Tobolsk,  the  npital  of  Bibcria.  Tho  year  fbUowing  the 
expedition  reached  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  tun  from 
east  to  west,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia, 
and,  by  forming  a  barrier  which  obstructs  the  course  of  tho 
iwutherly  windis,  renders  Siberia  much  colder  Uian  many 
countries  in  the  same  dej^iee^  i)C  latitude,  'liicncc  tliey 
procfwdeil  to  j^rasnoyarsk,  on  the  Yetiesei,  wbere  they 
p;issed  the  winter:  and  here  ihev  (jbser\efi  the  freezing  of 
mercury,  in  66^"  N.  lat.  The  next  spring  Pallas  penetrated 
across  the  mountains  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  whence  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  slowly  proceeded  homewards,  visiting 
Aatracan  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus  on  the 
way  back.  He  feosbed  Bi.  fMatabaig  in  July,  1774^ 
having  been  ahaent  eix  years. 

Pallas,  who  was  a  young  and  vigorous  man  when  ho  set 
out,  returned  broken  down  in  lie«Ith.  and  with  his  hair 
whitened  from  fati^Mie  and  di>ease.    Altiiost  all  hn  com- 

tanioDs  had  died;  and  instead  of  enjoying  the  rest  wbinti 
•  ao  mncb  nwriod,  bo  ma  obl«e4  to  ndoubla  bii  aatfn^k 
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Jo  tKine  to  arrange  their  notes  and  observations  as  well  at 
bisown.  The  jouraiil  which  be  had  kept  of  hie  tnreU, 
end  which  he  oecepied  hk  time  in  errangini^  while  the  ex- 

pL<!iliou  was  detainetl  io  winter-quarters,  bad  been  regu- 
laily  tratistnitied  each  year  to  Sl  Petersburg,  and  published 

on  its  nrrixal. 

On  hiA  return  to  St.  Petersburir,  lie  rt'ceived  manymarkB 
of  favour  from  the  Empress  C.nhcTinc.  Shu  u>-coruied  lum 
with  titles,  and  jriive  hitu  several  lucralivo  appoiiitmeins. 
Tlie  I  Hire  of  itisiriu  img  the  grand-dukes  AlexanrK-r  (aftiT- 
worde  emperor)  and  Constantine  in  the  nafmal  and  phy- 
rinl  teiei>cc3  was  also  entrusted  to  him.  ATu  r  reinAiiuni; 
nan;  years  at  St.  Petersburg,  quietly  engaged  m  the  pur- 
inite'ef  literature  and  science,  in  1793  and  1794  he  took 
advenlage  of  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  to  tra\-el  through 
theeontheni  pronnce*  of  Rua&ia.  He  vas  so  much  delighted 
vitb  the  climate  and  produetiana  of  the  Crimea,  that  he 
asked  permtcrion  of  the  emprew  lo  aatlto  tlMie^  hoping  to 
recruit  bis  ttcalih.  The  empress  acceded  to  biateqoeet  in 
the  most  generous  manner,  tpving  him  a  baodaome  ertar 
blishment,  and  a  liberal  salary  to  support  it  He  went  to 
live  in  the  Crimea  in  1795,  but  found  that  he  bad  been 
greatly  dereivcd  in  the  c  lmiatL',  wIi.'jIi  is  very  variu^itc  ami 
Bicklv.  The  inhabitatiu  are  uUo  1  arlmrous,  and  iio  w.-is 
di'iiri'\i-d  of  all  society.  Hh  L-xi-lcnte  was  thus  rcndorvd 
very  uncomfortable,  lie  \:\od  lu'io  liowovi'i-  liiu'eu  years, 
occupied  in  his  researclu's  in  natural  liisti-ry.  At  last  he 
Bold  his  property  and  quitted  liu»sia.  Pallas  amted  al 
Berlin  in  I  Si  0.  after  Ibrty-two  years  of  absence:  be  survived 
bts  return  a  short  period  only,  dying  on  the  7lb  September, 
1811.  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Any  anabata  of  the  ivorka  of  Pallu  ia  impoeaibleb  for  he 

Sent  bit  whole  Kih  hi  the  aocnmubtion  of  faelai,  vhkb  he 
nrays  related  In  the  aimplest  ononer,  leaving  the  easy  tank 
of  drawing  deduettODt  flrom  them  toothera.  All  bia  wrfting.% 
ofnli[(  )i  he  left  a  prodigious  number,  though  written  in  a 
dry  and  uninteresting  style,  are  full  of  novelties  and  truths: 
•they  havc!  placed,'  !>ays  Cuvier,  Mlic  name  of  their  autlinr 
in  the  tlrat  riiik  of  naiuralials,  who  are  consunily  refernnj; 
to  and  quoting  from  i-very  pa|^  of  thnin.  Tiiey  are  ul.-o 
read  and  consulted  with  equal  interest  hy  iho  liisioiian,  the 

feographer,  and  the  student  of  laii|;iia4;es  or  of  naiunis..' 
ho  following  ia  a  brief  notice  of  his  principal  works : — 
'Blenchus  Zoophytorura,'  the  Hague,  17G6,  Svo. ;  'Mis- 
cellanea  Zoologica,'  4to.  Both  these  works  appeared  the 
came  year,  and  were  interesting  from  containing  a  greet  deal 
of  information  on  ihoie  Uttle  known  elaaawof  animala  which 
had  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  worma.  Pallas 
showed  that  the  preaeiiee  or  ibcanoeef  nahen  ahouidnot 
Ihrn  the  primary  baaii  of  their  dbtribntton.  but  that  the 
analogies  of  their  internal  structure  ought  to  be  eonaulted. 
The  '  Elenchus,'  which  is  principally  confined  to  sponiies, 
corallines,  &c.,  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  the  de- 
scriptions and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  t^ynonuns.  The 
'  Misctllnnea' was  partly  reprinted,  with  iniitiy  ii<lditions 
(but  With  the  omission  of  &oinc  of  tlm  mu»t  valuubla  parts 
relatinj^  to  the  invertebrate aniruaU),  in  the  ' Spicilogia Zod- 
logira,'  ttie  tiriit  four  nuwberii  of  which  were  published  at 
Berlin,  in  1767. 

'  Travels  through  different  Provinces  of  tho  Russian  Em- 
pire,' published  inGerman,  St.Petersb..  1771-76,3  vols.  4io. 
Thia  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  but 
M  imperfect,  from  having  been  haatily  compiled,  without 
accesa  to  hooka  of  leAireoee,  during  the  anther's  travels. 
After  Pallaa  returned  to  St.  Peterabuig  fhnn  bla  Ihst  i  x  pe 
dition,  he  published  aevecal  inleresting  papen  descriptive  of 
the  new  and  rare  quadrupeds  which  he  had  met  with  in 
8i)ioria.  His  acooiHu  r  >  musk,  tho  glutton,  the  gibel- 
linc,  and  tho  polar  tar  may  he  particularly  mentioned, 
whuii  form  the  four  la^t  partsof  the  '  Spu  Ue^ia  Zoologica,' 
and  are  extseedingly  well  written.  He  puhhshed  a  separate  ' 
volume  on  the  different  species  of  Kodeniia  thai  he  disco-  j 
vered ;  it  is  entitled  '  Novo}  Sjiecie*  Quudrupedum  ex  Gti- 
riuro  Ordine.'  Erlang.,  1 77B,  4to.  The  anatomy  and  history 
of  thcs(>  aniroalsare  excellently  described  in  this  work,  which 
is  altogether  uno  of  his  best. 

Pallas  became  a  botanist  during  hi*  travels,  and  under- 
took, by  desire  of  the  cmprc»s,  a '  Flora  Ro^sica,'  illnalxated 
«ith  magnificent  plates,  two  volumes  of  vhieh  van  pub- 
lislied  at  St.  PMersburg.  in  ftl*  I784-8S;  BO  more  ap*  I 
peered. 

Tlw  laat  great  «rk  wbkh  be  wrote  vaa  a  Fauna  of  the 
Ramiaii  emplr<b  iiliieh  ho  inCendod  c»  otnhnee    the  aai* 


Dials  found  both  in  European  and  Asiatic  Rusua.  Re 
worked  at  it  till  his  death,  and  completed  the  manuscript 
of  tho  vertebrate  animals,  which  was  printed  in  .1  vols.  4Co. 
at  SU  Pelenhuig,  in  181 1»  under  the  name  of  '  Zoonaphin 
Romo-AaiatiDar  but  it  ma  nevar  mMiibed  (01  lest. 
in  coneequenoe  of  the  platea  hating  been  niilaid.  Soow 
naturalists  however  managed  lo  obtain  eopies  of  the  text 

Pallas  may  bo  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  modern 
geology  in  a  metnoir  containing' Observations  on  the  Foi  nm- 
tion  of  Mountains,'  which  wa.s  read  to  the  Acaileniy  of  .St. 
Petersburg,  in  1  777,  before  Gu»(avug  III.  of  Sweden.  'All 
attentive  (Mtisideratum  of  the  great  mountuinous  chains  of 
Siberia  led  Pallas  to  the  discovery  of  the  ^'eneral  law  which 
has  since  been  completely  verified,  of  the  sviccession  of  tho 
three  primitive  orders  of  rockM,  the  granitic  in  the  centre, 
the  ttmttoiu  on  their  sides,  and  the  ra/carfotu externally.'* 
Pallas  rendered  further  service  to  geology  bv  bis  second 
memoir  upOQ  tbe  fossil  boncii  of  Siberia,  published  in  the 
•Novi  Commentarii  Acad.PeU.'  He  ben  xelatad  (what 
waa  at  that  lime  ooniidered  aa  an  bendible  cireunatanea} 
thefhotof  having  found  the  body  of  arhinooeroa  eolitci, 
with  the  skin  ancTllesh  on,  imbedded  in  the  frozen  ground. 
Tile  pnibabilily  and  trii  l  ,  f  tl  is  ubservtfUon  are  placed  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  the  weii-knowntiubsequentdiscovcry ofthe 
UAs  of  an  elephant  in  a  mass  of  ioo  on  the ooaat  ef  SibaiHU 
[tLKPUANT,  Fossil  Species,'] 

Pallas  wrote  a'llistoiyof  the  Mongolian  Nations,'  '2 
vols.  4to.,  ill  German,  Petcr$b.,  1776-18UI,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  classical  account  that  was  over  written  of  any  race 
of  people.  He  not  only  treala  of  tbe  origin  and  physical 
character  of  these  people  (dl  uaually  denominated  Tartars), 
of  their  manners  and  gowfnment,  but  also  of  their  raligtoa 
and  languages. 

Palhia  undertook*  by  eomnand  of  the  enpiUM^  a  'Onn> 
pai-atira  Vocabulary*  of  all  tbe  languages  of  the  world,  two 
volumes  of  which  were  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1787- 
1789,  in  4to.  They  contain  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
words  in  two  hundred  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe.  .\ 
third  vtjlutne,  wii:cii  never  appeared,  was  inteitdai  to 
embrace  I  he  languages  uf  Africa  and  .Anienea.  The  plan 
of  ihii  work  (^uggi-siei!  by  the  erii|iri.'ssi  was  bud,  for  a  simple 
vocabulai'y  can  never  i^ivc  any  idea  of  the  mechanism  and 
spirit  of  a  language  ;  it  is  however  of  considerable  value. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Pallas  published, 
among  many  others,  '  Travels  through  the  Soutborn  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  tho  years  1793  and  1794,' 
Leipzig,  1601,2  vols.  4ta.,  m  (iensan.  There  is  an  Sngliah 
translation  of  this  work,  and  also  of  a  memoir  by  Pallae  on 
tbediflecent  kindaof  aheepfinnd  in  tbeRuaiiandoiiibiiana 
and  among  tbe  Tartar  bordea  of  Rutsia.  Tbe  latter  waa 
traniilated  by  James  Anderson,  the  agriculturist. 

Pallas  was  a  member  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  several  other  foreign  aca- 
demies, besides  that  of  Su  Petersburg ;  and  he  wrote  many 
memoir-s  which  will  be  found  in  their  different Traniactiotu. 

{lihse  Hittorique,  by  Cuvier;  Biogn^Mcal  Ettau  on 

Juiti  January,  lit  1 2.) 

PALLAViCINO,  SFORZA,  son  of  tbe  marquis  Alea* 
sandra  Pallaviriuo  of  Parma,  waa  born  at  Rome  in  1 607, 
studied  in  the  Roman  College^  and  afterwards  entered  tho 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  wrote  a  philoicnhioal  treetiai^ 
'Del  Bene'  (cm  happiooMX  and  another  ttnatiae,  *IM|a 
StUo'  (onatyle  in  written  eonposition),  bo0i  of  whiob  are 
eateemed.  But  tbe  work  tat  which  he  it  best  known  ia  the 
'History  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  (Istoiia  del  Conctlio  di 
Treuto,  3  vols.,  4to.,  Rome,  IGCJ).  written  in  defeiav  of  thd 
see  of  Rome  against  the  ciiaryes  and  insinuations  brought 
against  it  by  the  celebrated  Father  Sarpi  in  bis  biatoiy  of 
tlie  Same  council.  Both  works  ought  to  be  l  oiisulled  ami 
com|iarc.l,  in  order  to  form  a  ju»t  Oiiiniou  of  the  important 
transactions  to  which  they  refer.  Pope  Ale.vaiidor  VII. 
made  Pallavicino  a  cardinal,  and  employed  him  iii  important 
affairs.  His  last  work  was  on  Christian  perfection, '  Arte 
delta  Perfezione  Cristiana.'  Cardinal  Pallavicino  died  in 
160 

PALLAVia'NO,  FERRANTS.  born  at  Paima  in 
1618,  oDCeted  at  an  eaily  age  the  order  of  tbe  Cbnooa  of  St. 
AugHstia,  and  made  his  vowa^bot  aftera  lewyeam  he  found 
that  be  had  acted  rashly,  and  that  he  waa  totally  unsuited 
for  tbe  life  which  be  had  einbraeed.  Having  obtained  his 
supcri<»'i  permission  to  travel,  he  repaired  to  Venice,  wh«c« 
a  Oaite, 
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Iw  l«d  a  lib  «f  fieantionnun,  and  mote  dbaeeae  booing 

which  found  a  ready  nla.  Ho  aftern-ards  went  to  Germany 
as  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  and  rctuNied  to  Venii-e  just  at 
the  tiiiu-  when  uar  broke  out  betwei'ii  EchjLU'li)  F-irnuif, 
duke  of  I'dnmi,  ami  I'lipe  Urban  Vlll.,  uii  the  subject  of 
the  duchy  of  Castm.  ^Farnkse.]  PailaMciiiu  wrote  in  fa- 
vour of  hiii  gov«freigu  the  dake,  umng  violotit  expressions 
against  the  pope  and  his  ncphesvB  liio  l^irhcrmi.  Oiu-  of 
his  pamphleis  wai>  entiilc<l  'II  Divorzio  Olcaie,'  by  wlach 
ho  intimated  that  a  divorce  had  taken  place  between  the 
churab  and  its  Divino  founder.  PaUavicino  now  thinking 
ha  was  no  longer  safe  in  Italy,  msolvfid  to  go  to  France,  but 
unfortunately  for  him  be  was  aiMompanied  by  a  young 
Frunrhman  of  insinuating  address  ir)u>  proved  to  bo  a  spy 
of  tba  Barberini,  and  vbo  l«d  him  nnawares  into  the  Papal 
Unitory  of  Arignon.  where  he  waa  immediately  seized  and 
led  to  prison.  He  was  tried  for  apostacy  and  high-treason, 
and  was  condemned  and  beheaded  on  the  5th  of  March, 
IC,14.  at  the  eurly  a:c  of  20  year-.  (PaggiaUt  Mtmcrie  per 
ia  Storta  Lt  tterana  di  I^uceiizu.) 
PALLE'NE.  [MscKDONiA.] 

PALLIAL  IMPRESSION.  This  term  is  used  by  cou- 
c.holou;i'^i.s  to  (loiiote  I  lie  mark  formed  in  a  bivalve  siiull  by 
the  Puiltwn  or  mantle.  It  is,  normally,  found  near  liie 
margin  of  the  shell,  and  is,  thence,  sometimes  called  tho 
margtnai  impreation.  In  the  Dimyuria,  or  bivalves  which 
have  (wo  impressions  of  muscles  of  attachment,  this  mark 
pattee  ftom  one  of  those  impressions  to  the  other ;  and  if  in 
Its  paMige  it  bends  inwards  posteriorly,  it  is  said  to  be 
at'mMftii^  and  th«  part  wh««  (bis  ooeura  ia  the  npkomU 
«Mrof  Mr.Oray. 

PALLIOBRANCHIATA,  M.  do  Blainrdle's  name  for 
his  first  order  of  his  class  (the  3rdof  tbcA/a/uco^rM)  Acepha- 

The  follawing  is  his  definition  of  the  onler:  — 
Branchiof  applied  t»  the  inlecml  ivifine  of  the  labot  of 

the  mantle. 

Mouth  provided  witli  a  pair  of  loti^  ciliated  appendaijcs 
which  are  extensible  beyond  the  borders  of  the  mantle,  and 
simulate  akiiidof  aiuai  torminattonortlieinteatinal  eanal 
anterior. 

Body  more  or  less  compmwd,  comprised  between  the 
two  piece*  of  a  bivalt*  abell,  one  aaperior,  the  other  inferior, 
opening  anteriorly  and  nrtienlating  poateriorly. 

Seetioti  I. 
Shell  aymmetxioal. 
Gencn.— XiM!fMj(i;  Ttntniida  with  its  vaiioiii  nheec- 

tions  ;  Theddea  :  Stropkomtmt  t  Fbgioitoma }  Dion- 
ehora ;  and  Podoptis. 

Section  il. 

Shell  not  symmetrical,  irreguler,  conitantly  adherent. 
Genera  —Orbicula  and  Crama.  rBiAeBtonma.] 

PALLIUM.  [PAtL.] 

PA'LLIUM  (Malacology).    [Pallial  iMnrnMIOM.] 

PALM.  fWiiouTa  aho  MBastrua.] 

PALM^OlL  In  (be  artide  Bm»  Om  Talm  has  been 
described,  wbieb  to  the  louree  of  the  Ihttp  substance  com- 
monly known  by  tlw  name  of  Palm-oil,  and  which  is  im- 
ported from  (he  we-t  i-o.isi  <if  Africa  in  considerable  quan- 
tities: 11)  the  yeiir  l-s^J,  tia  less  than  i^O.-'tiS  cwts.  paid  a 
duty  of  27, ^  I.'/  ,  Lit  tho  rate  of  it.  CJ.  per  ewt  Its  price 
then  varied  from  32/.  to  34/  (duty  paid)  per  t  jii.  In  1838 
as  much  as  272,991  cwls.  paid  the  duly  (at  1^.  3*/.).  produc- 
infr  17, 10*?/.  It  has  a  solid  consisletue  and  ati  oranco  yel- 
low culoiir,  and  cansisU  of  31  parts  of  stearin  and  h'J  of 
elain,  bettides  tiie  principles  which  give  it  colour  and  odour. 
It  is  emollient,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  and  aUo 
m  a  fric'ticin  in  '-praios  and  bruiies.  It  is  bI.ho  employed  in 
the  manufartnre  of  eoapu  Tha  Edlnbugh  Phamacopcsia 
indicates  Co<-o«  butyraoea  ai  the  aouiee  of  Palm'Oil,  but 
none  is  iro|Kjrted  fhim  South  Amenea.  of  wbieb  part  of  the 
world  thia  Ihilm  ia  «  nativa. 

PALU-8UMDAY,  ibe  Sunday  befotv  Easter,  so  named 
because  on  that  day  boughs  of  palm-trees  used  lobe  carried 
in  procession,  in  imitation  of  those  which  the  Jews  strewed 
in  our  Savio'.n's  «ny  when  he  wer.t  uii  to  Jero'-a'.em,  It  lis 
Still  ciistmnM)  With  our  boys,  m  nuiisl  purls  of  Kiigluiid,  to 
(•o  o\it  and  gather  slips  with  the  willow  flowers  or  blossoms  at 
tliii  tirac  ;  tliMO  are  selei  te  1  a<*  representatives  of  the  palm, 
beraus."  they  are  gene; ally  tlie  only  plant*,  a!  th.s  season, 
easily  to  be  come  at.  in  which  the  power  of  vegetation  can 
beduoovwed.  Bttnaby  Gkofe,  jaliis'Ptiipiah  jUngdoim«,> 


4(0.,  Lond,  1579  (atiMisktioii  from  Kaogaoigus},  alludes 
to  the  use  of  willow  branched  at  that  timoi,  instead  of 
palm. 

Si'iwe,  in  Iks  '  ."survey  of  Loi.iluii,'  lis  us  that  '  j:i  tlic 
wei'k  before  EaHlcT  had  yu  f;.eat  -.lioues  iii  I'le  lor  the  fetch- 
ing in  of  rt  ticitled  tree,  or  with,  as  they  tei  tin  d  it,  out  of  tho 
wn-jds  into  the  kin!^«  hause,  and  tlie  iikc  into  every  man's 
luHise  of  honi.ur  or  wi.rsinp.'  'J'lua  must  also  have  been  a 
substitute  for  the  palm.  An  instance  of  the  reraolc  unti- 
Quity  of  this  practi'  e  in  England  ii>  afibrdod  by  the  *  Duines- 
day  Sunrey>'  under  Shropshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  ibi,  'Terra  dimid. 
"•ar.  Unua  rcddit  inde/iM«»i  biui  in  Vie  Palmarum* 

The  earemony  of  bearing  palms  ou  Palm-Sunday  w  as  re- 
tained io  England  after  many  otbor  ceremonies  were  dropped, 
and  waa  one  of  tbote  which  Henry  VilL,  in  IS36,  declared 
were  not  to  be  contemned  or  east  away.  {Proelam.  'JG  Feb., 
30  Hen.  VIII.)  They  were  borne  tUl  l  Edw.  VI.  (Stowe's 
Ckrott.,  an.  1548.)  These  boughs  or  branches  of  palm,  what- 
ever they  uueht  be,  underwent  a  rei^ulur  blessing.  (See  the 
Mitside  tid  L'siim  Ec-i'mifP  S'iri.'i/jun'\'i.\i>-,  Ho.,  Loudon, 
I  h'uller's  '  Church  lliitory,'  p.  2.:::,  says,  '  Ucaniig  of 

lialiiis  on  I'aliu  Sunday  is  iii  laeniiiry  uf  the  rerei\  ii)(f  of 
L'liiist  in;o  llieru-alytii  a  little  befjre  hi,  death,  Lin d  that 
we  may  liave  thusamo  desire  to  receive  him  into  our  hearts.* 

Tho  Russians  of  the  Greek  dimnb  ban  a  very  aolomn 

prnrcjsinn  on  Palm  Stmdav. 
l'.\I..\l  TKKK  li'Aiir-.j 

PALM  A.  GIA'COPO.  called  the  Old,  to  disUnguish  him 
from  his  great-nephew  of  the  saoM  Dtma^  Waa  bom  at 
Serinalta,  in  ibo  tenritoiy  of  Bemmo  (tboug b  Vasari  aaya 
at  Veniee),  and  is  said  to  bare  oeen  a  disciple  of  Titian. 

The  dates  both  of  his  birth  and  death  are  ii  .'t  preLi?eiy  fixed. 
Vasari  says  he  died  at  tho  ago  of  48.  He  had  always  been 
oolisidered  to  bi-  a  eolnpaiiiun  and  rival  of  Lotto,  Vvil  J  u.is 
bom  in  I  M  i.  till  La  LVmibc,  on  (ho  faith  of  an  apocryphal 
anecdote  of  his  having  finished  a  picture  left  iiupeifeci  by 
Tmaii,  who  died  in  I57<1,  and  by  oilier  dales,  fixes  his  birth 
m  1340  and  his  deaiii  iii  ni  liio  atro  uf  is,  as  stated  by 

Vasari.  But  La  (jombo  forgot  tlial  Vasan,  m  his  work 
pubil^he  l  ill  IjGN,  says  that  Palma  died  at  N'eniee,  several 
years  before.  Palma's  manner  has  much  resemblance  to 
iliat  of  Titian,  whom  he  chiefly  imitated  in  the  softness,  as  ha 
did  Giorgiuno  in  the  brightnew  of  his  colouring,  the  warm 
golden  tone  of  which  IS  oxtremaly  pleasing.  It  appean  that 
he  hud  a  peculiar  manoar  of  laying^  on  hiaoolonn^  by  which 
he  gave  the  appearanoa  of  high  finishing  without  labour. 

Tho  paintings  of  Palma  are  highly  esteemed  (though  some 
writers  deny  him  originality)  for  the  noble  tasto  of  his  com- 
position, for  natural  and  piaMtng  expfeiaioDt  and  tba  har- 
mony of  his  colours. 

\'asari  sjieaks  with  \n^]i  foiiiiiiendation  of  a  picturi'  b,- 
Paltita  representing  the  ship  m  wlnvh  the  body  of  St.  Murk 
was  brought  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  a  frightful  storm.  Other  celebrated  paintings  of  his 
are,  a  Saiila  13arbara  at  V^etiice,  and  a  St.  Jeromo  in  tho 
Zampieri  palace  at  Bologna.  The  galleries  of  Vienna,  Mu- 
nich, and  Borhn  powees  several  of  Dia  works,  mid  there  an' 
some  in  England ;  among  them  are  a  few  which  are 
aiicribed  to  Giorgione,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waagen, 
thev  are  by  Old  Palma.  (Fuseli.) 

PALMA  GIAOOPO.  called  the  Young,  was  bora  at 
Venioe  itt  1544,  a  data  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  tho 
emr  of  LaOombe  in  plaeniK  the  birth  of  Old  Palma  in 
1640,  as  he  would  then  have  been  only  four  years  older  than 
his  great-nephew.  Youii^:  Palma  mjuh  left  the  style  .  f  An- 
tonio his  father,  an  indifferent  master,  to  Ftiuly  the  v.i.rlv* 
of  Titian,  and  more  e.^^pccially  tho^o  of  1  iiilottlta.  -At  t!ie 
a'j;e  of  lifteeii  he  Was  tukcu  under  the  protection  of  tiie 
duke  of  Urbmo,  and  maintained  for  eight  years  at  iiume, 
where,  by  copying  the  antique,  .Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  Polidoro.  he  acquired  correctness,  style,  and  effect, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cmbo<ly  in  the  flrstWOTka  wbieb  ho 
produced  after  his  return  to  Venice.  Some  persOQS  eon- 
ccivo  that  thoso  works  combine  the  bosl  prineiplas  of  Iba 
Roman  and  Venetian  acboola.  They  an  asoeuCed  with  a 
degree  of  iaeility,  which  waa  the  great  talent  of  ibis  maator. 
Ho  did  not  however  succeed  in  obtaining  adequate  employ- 
ment ;  honour  and  emolument  were  engrossed  by  Tintoretto 
and  Paul  Veronese  ;  and  he  owed  the  advantage  of  beini^ 
considered  the  third  in  rank  to  the  patronage  of  \'iiioria,  a 
fashionable  architeet  and  sinlpioi  .  ihrnugh  whose  reoom- 
mendatwn  he  was  overwhelincil  with  commissioBs.  which 
ImdttM  wdmppgrafitetaf  lalHing  hit  diUgaoca,  On  th« 
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desth  of  liis  formor  eoiiip«titain>  vliaiD  he  iband  bimwlf 

without  a  rival,  his  carelessness  inereased,  and  bit  pictures 

werehltle  roorc  than  skclchoa:  yet  \then  lime  and  price 
were  left  lo  his  «li-'Cretioii,  he  prudiiced  works  worihy  of  his 
former  f.iinc,  rich  iii  com)H).-»ilion,  full  of  b«  .ii:iy,  va.iLty, 
and  expression.  Hi*  tints,  fitsh,  sweet,  aivl  tiansp.in  iit, 
less  gay  tlian  those  of  VeruncfO,  but  hvtlu!.-  lluiu  ;l'.u-e  of 
Tintoretto,  though  slighily  laidun,  stdl  preservL- their  blouui. 
In  variety  of  exprc^s'.on  ho  is  not  much  inferior  to  either  of 
thoBO  master!^,  and  his  Plague  of  tho  Serpents  at  St.  Bar- 
tolomeo  mny  vie  with  the  sameaabjuot  by  Tintoretto  in  the 
achaul  of  Si.  RoocOb  It  la  aurprising  that  a  tnaa  from  whom 
tba  depravation  of  atylc  at  Venice  may  be  dated,  ahould  still 
have  so  many  chamtt  to  atlrnct  the  eye  and  interest  the 
heart.   Palma  died  in  1628,  aged  HI  jcars.  (Fuacli.) 

PALMA.  [Cawuies] 

PALMA.  [Mm.uoula.] 

PALMA  CIIRISTI.  [RiciNirs.] 

PALMA  NOVA.   (_Udink,  PRovixti;  oi.j 

PALML  rCALADIUA.] 

PALMIC  ACID.  When  palrain  is  treated  with  solution 
of potaallf  it  i»  &aponi!'i<-l,  1  j^lyoerine  is  separated.  When 
tiiia  aoap  ia  disaKtlved  iu  wator,  and  hydrochlorio  acid  is 
added  to  it,  It  is  daeompoiedt  and  the  palnic  aeid  aspa- 
ntes. 

The  properties  of  this  acid  aro,  that  whan  pare  it  fiiaoa 

at  1 2-.:^ ;  the  crystals  aro  acicular  and  colourless ;  it  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  letberi  it  reddens  litmus 
paper  stiv n^l) ,  and  coulniies  with  bases  to  form  salts,  vhieb 

are  ra1K-;l 

i'.iliii  i  o  (if  aniiMi  uii  is  an  uncrystallizable  salt,  ami  s  i 
also  IS  titu  palmate  of  soda.  Palmate  of  magnesia  is 
solve<l  by  alcohol  when  hot ;  and  the  i^olutiou  cooU,  crys- 
talline scales  of  the  salt  arc  deposited.  Palmate  of  lime  i« 
soluble  alM>  in  hot  alcohol.  Palmate  of  copper  is  of  a  fine 
green  colour ;  palmate  of  lead  may  be  obtained  in  Aue  bilky 
needles :  that  of  silver  i:-  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  water. 

PALMIN  is  obiaiucd  from  east«r*oil  by  treatment  with 
nilrio  acid  eontaining  a  iiortion  of  nitrous  acid.  Hie  oil 
becomes  iti  a  few  hotira  of  a  yeUov  colour,  and  ia  lOndeMd 
solid;  tho  yellow  colour  is  acddenlal,  pure  nalmin  hein{; 
white:  il  \i';>  >■  iaiii'^'  in  .lU-  jIikI  and  in  ojlner;  it  tnoltii 
at  about  1  jo'^  Fuiir.  Vv  iken  it  um  been  diftSulveU  in  boiling; 
alcoliol,  it  ii  deposited  in  amall  opaline  grains  as  the  solution 
cools. 

PALMI'NA,  Mr.  Gray'i  name  fur  a  genus  of  Cirrhi- 
pcdcs,  ililforing  from  Ulioii  in  having  but  one  auricle. 

PALMl'PEDKS,  Ciivier's  name  far  hia  sixth  ordarof 
birda,  and  thus  defined  by  him : — 

Feet  fbrmed  for  natation,  that  is  to  my,  iniplauicd  in 
tbe  posterior  part  of  the  bodr,  attioubited  to  abort,  and  oora- 
preMed  tarsi,  and  palmatoa  or  webbed  between  tbe  toes, 
are  their  characteristic.  A  close-iiet  lustrous  plumage  sa- 
turated with  an  oily  juice,  and  furnisheil  near  the  skin  with 
a  thick  down,  defends  ihcin  irotii  the  water  on  which  they 
live.  They  aro  the  t»nly  bmls  u  hi«  h  have  tho  neck  exceed- 
iiii;,  sutnctimcs  greatly,  tho  lf;igth  L'F  iLf  int-'t,  a  pruvi-ion 
accorded  to  them  because,  bwitummg  m  thry  do  at  th.'  siu- 
face,  they  h.ive  often  to  search  in  the  d«'iuh  belov.-.  Tlieir 
Sternum  is  very  long,  guarding  well  tho  [rn  aUn-  part  of 
their  viscera,  and  only  having  on  each  !>idc  u  imu  h  <ir  r:i 
oval  hole  furnished  with  membranes.  Their  Atomach  is 
generally  a  muscular  gizzard,  the  cjsca  are  long,  aixl  the 
fewer  larynx  simple,  but. tuvid  with  cactilaginoua  capsules 
in  one  flunily. 

Cuvicr  divides  his  Bilmtpede*  into  four  i&milios.  Th« 
Divers  (lirac/iyplerfp) ;  tbe  Limgif>eiine»  or  Grandi  vci- 
lieri)  (.■\lbatro»»e.s,  Sic);  the  Toltf^lthi  s  i IVlican*,  &c.) ; 
and  the  LtimelUroitres  (Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  kc). 

PALMl'POR.V,  a     nus  f  Madrkporaa. 

PALMS  are  woody  pUiJl*,  usually  trees,  ^^ith  sun  pie 
stems,  i.il.ulnmtg  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world  uiid  espe- 
cially tropical  countries.  Th»»y  constitute  a  natural  order 
of  Kndogeus  most  itupor(:uir,  uii  account  of  tho  many  uses 
to  which  the  upecies  or  their  products  aro  applied,  but  in 
reality  nearly  allied  to  the  Liliaceous  and  Juncaceous  or 
Ru>liy  plauu  of  iwrthern  cooDttiaa.  JUnnaaua,  who  had 
scaicely  any  means  of  judging  of  tbe  real  atnietum  of  their 
fructification,  and  wu»  ihurelure  uncertain  where  to  Blaliou 
them  in  his  !«;xual  system,  placed  them  in  an  Appendix  by 
t;lcul^clves  and  called  lln  t.i  tl.o  Pi  a.i  cs  ^il' Vci4elation  ;  it 
has  now  however  bi»ea  Skcevtained  tiiat  liaey  chielly  belong 


In  genaint  4bav  adbaie  to  the  soil  by  alosteis  of  slMni 

>itn]ile  roots  which  not  unoommonly  (brm  a  biDoefc  elevated 

above  iLu  hurfai  f  <jf  ilie  ground.  Their  trunks  are  Milid, 
harder  uii  tlu;  uui-:;(le  liian  the  centre,  and  aro  somotimes, 
as  ill  liiL'  ('am.:-)):ilnis,  ciinic:!  tiy  a  hi_\<.'r  ut'  sii.i  l-ia'.s  matter; 
thi'v  are  usuailv  fluito  Biniple,  growing  exclusively  by  a 
Mii^'l :  tcnninnl  buu,  called  in- the  Areca  its  rabba^e,  and 
eaten  as  a  delicacy  when  boiled  ;  but  in  the  Doom  Palm,  or 
Hyphtenu,  tlioy  arc  regularly  forked.  In  the  majority  of  tho 
order  the  stem  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but  in  some  it  is  thickest 
at  the  base,  and  in  others  swollen  in  the  middle;  occasion- 
ally it  is  defended  by  stiong  hard  spines,  mt  is  more  fre- 
quently unarmed,  and  marked  by  rings  wbieh  indieale  the 
phiees  vhenoe  the  leavea  All  off. 

The  leaves,  called  fronds  by  Linnsus,  are  alternate,  with 
a  vrry  hard  epidermis,  and  a  (li>iiiict  pt'iiulc.  fiuni  the  tia^t; 
of  u  liii-ii  a  coarse  network,  ciillud  the  rt.'licuh',i:i,  boiurluuys 
ri'iaialf-i  !H'\t  tho  trunk;  they  are  u>uu'ily  tatli»-r  juniinted 
ur  (aii->.l'.ap.;-d,  but  ate  oft a>iua«iUy  nearly  sjilu  lu  two;  tlieir 
veins  lur  1  arullel,  the  spaces  bet\^een  thoin  pliiucd,  uiul  il.s; 
whole  sue  sometimes  very  great,  as  in  tliu  lan-palm,  in 
which  Kpecimens  have  been  seeta  as  mudi  OS  18  or  80  Ibat 
in  breadth.  [Corypha.] 

Tho  flowers  appear  in  pontclcd  spikes  horn  tlie  inside  of 
hard  dry  spatbes,  which  are  often  buaV-sliaped,  and  although 
small,  they  are  sometimes  so  eailieaiely  numecous  that  each 
panicle  will  weigh  mony  pounds.  They  arc  generally  be(- 
maphrodite,  but  often  monoicious,  dioecious,  or  puh  i^aiuoua. 
Till- <'aly\  and  coi-tjlla  consist  t.iuli  of  tliree  jdeces,  which 
aro  o.ihor  d.sUiiL't  ur  muiu  or  lo^s  iinitud.  Tlie  stamens 
Mu\  111  iiuiulnM.  from  3  to  a  large  nmiiii  lo  of  that  number, 
und  luar  'i  fcUnl  linear  anthers  which  open  along  thcur 
inner  r.ico.  'I'lie  L>\ary  rijn.iiii  oi'  J  oarpcli,  which  are  some- 
times distinct,  sometimes  consolidated,  and  occasionally  in 
part  abortive,  so  that  tho  ovary  is  only  one-colled.  The 
ovaries  arc  almost  always  solitary,  and  erect  in  each  eeilb 
but  sometimes  two  are  present,  whieh  in  timt  ease  stsad 
side  by  side ;  they  ace  cutthetnqieas  m  soibb  geaesa  and 
anatropons  in  others.  The  afylea  an  Teiy  shoilf  the  stig« 
maa  simple. 

The  fruit  varies  extremely  in  its  consistence  and  appesr- 

anco.  Soir.oiinu's  It  IS  j-cidV'il,  (ifu-n  I  !U'-ecl"i'd  ;  iu  such 
specit's  iLu  Uutx'a-iiul  it  is  u  U  ini  ut"  dnipo  d-.vercd  by  a 
course  fibrous  rind ;  in  others  it  is  a  t-uH  s\volI  i-al  ib'.o  fieri- 
cai-p,  as  in  the  date;  iu  others  its  iurjuce  is  brukcu  up  into 
lozengc-.shapcd  spaces,  as  in  the  Si'4;U!i,  whose  fruit  looks  as 
if  cosered  with  scale^rmour.  The  seed  is  single,  cither 
solid  or  hollow,  and  eonststs  principally  of  albumen  of  a 
(ledty,  oily,  horny,  or  cartilaginous  texture,  within  which 
IS  luiiged  a  very  small  cylindrical  embryo  at  SOUM  paitof 
tbe  surface  dismnt  from  the  hilum. 

That  palma  wet*  among  the  fint  land-^uta  whldi  wwa 
created,  is  proved  by  the  numerous  remains  of  their  fVuit 
and  leaves  which  occur  in  the  coal  formations;  and  remains 
of  them  are  occ,i>iiji  ally  met  wi'h  through  all  the  nioro  rL  ct  iit 
fresh-water  ro;  ks.  Tliey  appear  to  prefer  a  soil  in  sotuo  uica- 
sr,.o  s;ilt,  altliijugh  many  species  are  inhabitants  alto^thcr 
of  luiiiud  diblricts  imd  even  of  high  mountains.  Their  geo- 
graphical lituith  appear  to  be  within  3G"  N.  lat.  in  America, 
44'='  N.  lat.  in  Europe,  34"  N.  lat  in  Asia,  and  38°  S.  lat. 
in  thesouthorn  hemisphere;  and, according  to  Von  Martins, 
their  powers  of  migration  are  eittremcly  small;  none  of 
them  have  been  able  to  croij  the  OOOan  without  the  aid  of 
man.  Their  favourite  atations  are  said  to  be  the  faanhs  of 
riven  and  wateroounes,  and  the  sea-shore,  smue  spedes 
scattered  singly  and  Others  collected  together  into  biga 

forests.  J 

Thcic  ii  f<-arroly  a  species  of  IIks  urdor  iu  which  soni<; 
useful  proptiLy  is  not  found.  Tlie  cocoa-nut,  tho  il  iio,  and 
others  are  valued  for  their  fruit;  tho  fan-palm  and  luauy 
more,  for  ihrir  foliage,  whose  hardness  and  durability  rcudcr 
it  an  excellent  material  for  thatching ;  the  sweet  juice  of  the 
palmyi.i  [Borassus]  when  fermented  yields  wine;  the  centra 
of  the  Sago-palni  abounds  in  nutritive  starch ;  the  trunk  of 
the  Iiianaa  orCeroxylon  exudes  a  valuable  vegetable  wax; 
oil  is  eiiprosced  in  abundance  from  the  oil-palm ;  au  aslrin- 
^t  matter  rusciubling  drai^on'a  blood  is  pndtteed  bj  Cala- 
mus Draeo ;  many  of  the  speoies  contain  within  their  leaves 
80  hard  akind  of  flbrous  matter,  that  it  is  cmplo>ed  instead 
of  needles,  or  so  tough  that  it  is  manufactured  into  cord- 
age; and  finally,  their  truiih  ,  arc  in  sijioc  i  nscs \alucd  fut 
thiiir  slTcuglh  and  used  as  timber,  or  for  thuir  »la»ticit}',  oc 
tlMtt  (leuMVty,  M  ia.IlM  eana-psltD. 
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^MoMrorip^  itotlmataii  «tH»ulilH  Med 

into  S9  gen«n,  diateibated  through  ( tribeii  . 

truf'i :  aUi>  fbo  Grncni  and  Special  Pahnuntm  of  thi-  »amc 
siuhor;  Eudhchcr':>  0>'fc/ u  /Van/anMi,Jfk344;  and  L>n<l- 
lejr's  Natrnti  ayttm  tf  Bviany,  QiL.-%^  MSi)  >  • 


A  r''i''<T  'if  fnit  i  f  rti'Tnh  t'nr-tvVifi  r.i,  i.i  P'.fr  Pilm.  n'.t'l  ipnlJic 
fKii'.i  V.        riii-s  ^l■ti^l::;     I.  A  m  |  iiui.' ttovivr,       Tl.i' 'iv:irr.    ;t,  A  •■■-Iili; 

ofttn'  IriiU.  i:olltini..M,;  n  ^ru-l'J  --M^l,  Lll  Ill's  ruiitlli'  ut  li:ii-lv  15  *v<;;i  .1 

JMlJnll.i,  wl'icli  itiil.-  3V«  II  'J  sL-ii*.  ii:  til'-'  i'ml  rvi 

I'ALMULA'llIA,  a  gtitius  of  Poltpiabia  Mbmbha- 

KACKA. 

PA'LM YRA.  TADMOR.  Both  tbeM  Manmara  derfied 
inm  the  palm-tnes  vfakb  onM  mir  in  tlaf|balM^ 
hood  of  thb  antient  oitjr.  Pklmyro  m  litliatod  in  ta  oosfB  of 
the  Syrian  deoort,  nearly  half-way  botween  theOmntm  and 

tlie  Euphrates,  and  about  140  mile*  oa»t-north-cast  of  Da- 
mascus, in  34^*  24'  N.  lat.  and  att"  20'  £.  long.,  according  to 
Mnjur  RoBoaB.    iCamfmmtw$  CteggropAy  -of  Wnttm 

Asia.) 

Tlio  cii<-i;iii'i!ann».>  of  Pulniyra being  nituated  in  an  ooais 
ahelUMi  il  \i\  li.lls  Ik  t!iL'  west  aiul  north-wi-st,  atul  supplieil 
•with  wholi'witnc  water,  aii<l  on  a  lino  lea'lmn  fiuni  thu  cuast 
of  Syria  to  tlic  regions  of  Mosopoiaiuia,  IVrsin,  and  India, 
nint  have  pointed  it  out  in  very  early  tinu  s  to  itid  caravans 
as  a  convenient  halting-place  in  the  midst  of  tho  de^'K. 
The  PiicBnidaaa  W9te  probably  early  acquainted  with  it, 
nnd  may  have  suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  king  of 
Tyre  was  in  alliance,  the  idea  of  establi»hing  an  emporium 
t  here.  We  Mod  im  tbo  Sooond  Book  of  ChrotUelM  (viiL  4), 
that  Solomon  *bvflt  Tadmor  in  tho  witdemets,  and  aU  tihio 
i^torc  cities  which  be  built  in  Hamath.'  Hamath  was  a 
town  otid  territory  extending  along  thebaukiof  theOrontes, 
and  borderitirr  on  tlie  Syrian  desert.  After  this  wc  rrarl  no 
more  of  Tadmor  in  the  Scriptures,  but  John  of  Antiodi, 
probably  from  gome  trnihtioti,  sn\!<  that  it  was  dcslroycil  by 
Neljucbndnezzar.  The  lirsi  imlj  -c  uhich  we  liavc  of  it  in 
Roman  liistor)  is  thni  M.  Antony,  bt-:iii.'  i:i  Sv;;a,  marched 
to  surprise  it.expecUngahcU  booty,  but  the  inliabitants  dis- 
appointed him  Iqp  tianipottlng  tbair  (oodo  bojNmd  the 
Euphrates. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  tho  intermediate  emporium  of 
tbo  tndo  with  the  Sast,  a  city  of  oercbanU  and  fiictors, 
who  traided  witli  tbo  FOrthiant  ob  one  hand  and  tbo  Ro- 
mans on  the  otbor.  The  produce  oflndiafbondita  way  to 
the  Roman  world  through  Palmyra.  It  afterwards  became 
r.lli.  1  !  1  tho  empire  as  a  frce  stak-,  and  wan  greatly  favoured 
by  Ha  !r:an  and  tbf  Antonincs,  undor  whom  it  attained  its 
greatest  splendour. 

Odonatus.  a  native  t>f  Palmyra,  haviii;^  rc-iulorcd  jjrent 
service:^  to  the  Rotiiaii  cinjurc  in  a  war  ;i;:u  is>t  iho  PL•r^ian^, 
assumed,  with  tho  consent  of  Gallienus,  tho  title  of  king  of 
Pfelnjiib  and  GaUimua  co&lbmd  vpoa  him  tho  oomnnd 


cf  all  tho  forces  in  the  Bast  Odenatu  ebteinod 
.fiBtorioa  ofor  tho  Fenians,  but  boing  at  but  tr 
Ubd.  hb  wife  Zooobia,  an  aspiring  woman,  niMnimod  tbo 
(Town,  and  styling  hersnlf  Queen  of  the  East^  Bilortod  bat 

bovorcignty  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 

Tiic  confusion  into  which  the  empire  was  tliiowii  bv  do- 
me-tic dissension  and  the  nuiuerou^  ns])iranls.  to  tlie  liirone 
letl  Zeiiohia  undisturbed  for  several  yeais,  during  the  latter 
prt  of  the  rttii^n  of  tiallienus  and  the  subse<|uent  reign  of 
C  i  1  idius.  Ilut  after  AureUanus  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
he  i okolvud  to  put  down  Zonobia,  who  had  extended  bar 
cjiiijuests  over  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Aurelian  soon 
^  eiei  that  prorinot^  and  defeated  Zenobia's  troops 
Autioch,  and  afkonmtds  at  Emeaa,  in  a  great  batdo  in 
which  the  queen  eommandad  in  porson.  Zcnobia  retired 
JoiValmyra,  whieh  iqipeara  to  ban  boon  strongly  fortified. 
J*^ required  a  kng  aiego  and  a  number  of  military  engines 
4owlneo  it.  Zonobfa  endeavoured  to  escape  towards  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  ov  rt.sken  by  the  .soldiers  of  Aurelian 
'antl  made  prisoner.  Puliuyra  tlien  surri  ndcrod,  and  Au- 
rel  an  left  a  garriwm  in  it.  He  put  to  death  s.eveial  of  tho 
eluL'f  oHicers  of  Zcnobia,  and  among  others  her  minister, 
the  philosopher  Longinus.  After  some  iinie,  the  people  of 
I'.ihnyra  revolted,  and  killed  the  Roman  garrison.  Au- 
reli  in,  on  receiving  information  of  it  in  Thrace,  marched 
quickly  back  to  Syria,  and  having  entered  Palmyra  without 
rcsBiance,  directed  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  tho  iQ« 
babilanls.  This  is  'iTerrad  by  tiis  own  letter  to  Probui^ 
whtfal  bo  appointed  governor  of  tho  place,  and  whieh  baa 
boon  pnserved  by  Vopiseoa.  Zonobia  appeared  as  a  captive 
in^  triumphal  prooeasion  of  Aurelian  at  Rome,  after 
which  she  was  allowed  to  reside  at  a  country-house  near 
Tibur,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Syncellus 
savH  that  she  in  irrii '1  a  Roman  senator,  and  had  children 
by  him.  A  Latin  uisniption  at  Palmyra,  copied  by  Wood 
ar.'l  Dawkins,  shows  that  the  pl.ue  was  garrisuncd'  by  the 
Kotnans  under  Diorleliaii,  who  built  or  restored  several 
I'  hti  .'es.  Justinian  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  ha\-ing 
fortified  Palmyra  and  placed  a  narri^oii  in  it.  The  Moslems 
look  it  under  the  cahplmte  of  .\l>u  Hekr,  Mohammed^ 
successor.  (Ockley,  Iliston/  of  thr  Saracen$.y  Wo  liear 
no  more  of  Palmyra  after  this  till  tho  tw<dltb  oentnry»wbon 
Benjamin  of  Tudola  visited  it  He  uy*  It  was  eneom^ 
fluiod  by*  wall,  and  that  thoie  wore  in  it  4M0  Jowik 
%-aliant  and  prepared  Ibr  battle,  who  make  war  with  tbo 
children  of  Edom  and  the  children  of  Garah  or  the  Arabmns 
fthe  Agarenes  of  the  Christian  historians  nf  the  middle  affes), 
subject  unto  the  Icingdom  of  Noraldiiiu.s  and  they  help  the 
bordering  l-iiiniaelites.  Among  them  Isaac,  ifuriiained 
Gru'c«!(,  and  Nailiaii  and  Uziel,  ha\o  the  pro  cinmeiiw". 
(Purchas,  ix.,  ch.5.)  Thu  latest  histmieal  iDtice  of  Pal- 
myra is  its  jdundnr  in  l-loo  by  the  army  of  Tatnerl  uie.  It 
has  been  in  a  ruined  ami  desolato  state  for  centuries  jjast, 
and  the  spot  is  inhabited  bv  a  small  tribe  of  Bedowiu 
Arabs,  who  have  liuilt  their  tumda  In  the  periityb  of  the 
great  temple. 

The  first  appearance  of  Palmyra  is  vcrj*  striking.  Iff 
innomorable  columns  and  other  ruins,  extending  nearly  s 
mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  unobstmotod  1^  modem 
btdldinn,  eoQtrest  bytneir  enow-wbita  appearance  with  Iht 
yonowisn  land  of  fhe  desert.  But  exambied  separately, 
few  of  these  remain;!  can  be  called  beautiful  as  works  of 
art.  Tlic  largest  columns  do  not  exceed  -t  feet  in  di:imeter 
anil  -10  feet  in  hci^'ht.  There  is  a  t'tcat  i-nniei,c<<  in  the 
architecture,  all  tlie  columns  being  Ci  rinih-.m,  Viiili  the 
cxcepiion  of  those  which  surround  llie  teinjih;  of  the  Sun, 
wliirli  are  Ionic  and  fluted.  (Irby  and  Maiii^lcs,  TrarrU-  in 
S>/Ti<t,  i\t\  in  LSI  7-18.)  Upon  the  whole,  the  n.iu^  of  Pal- 
myra are  inferior  in  grandeur  and  style  to  those  of  Haalbek. 
The  must  interesting  remains  of  Palmyra  are  perhaps  its 
sepulchres,  which  are  outsido  of  the  walls  of  the  antient 
city,  and  arc  budt  in  tho  shape  of  square  tow  er.,,  ir .  in  three 
to  five  stories  high,  each  forming  a  sepulchral  chamber,  with 
recesses  divided  into  finir  or  five  compartments  Sir  the  le- 
eeptionof  the  dead  bodioa.  Some  of  the  diamlien  an  orna- 
mented wHb  aeulptures  and  fluted  Corintbian  pilasters,  and 
the  walls  are  sturox'd  white.  Tlio  ceiling,  on  which  the 
paint  is  still  rcrfect.  is  ornamented  like  that  of  the  peristyle 
of  tho  temple  of  the  Sun  ul  li;i:ilbek.  with  the  heails  of 
various  doilies  ditipijsi  d  m  uiamiinil-sliapeil  diviai.jns.  Re- 
mains of  inimmsies  and  mutiimy-c'.oihs  are  fuund  resembling 
those  of  Egypt.  Tb;i  lines  of  the  streets  and  the  foundations 
•r  the  howM  aie  dittiog^able  in  aome  |daoes.  Baall 
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towi  of  oolnniDB  denote  tbe  arca«  of  the  open  courts  of 
private  houMS.  as  at  Pompeii.  The  inscriptions  found  at 
Fhlmyia  are  either  Greek  or  Palmyrene,  wuli  ilie  exception 
of  one  in  Hcbiev  voA  one  or  two  in  Latin.  On  the  in^crip- 
tuMiBof  Palmyra  see  theirork  *Inaeripiion&i  Grsccns  Pul- 
nyrenorum  cum  AnnotationibutEAw,  flenierdietTboiniB 
Smithi,'  Utrecht,  1098,  and  tint  of  the  orieotalKt  Father 
Giorgi,  'Do  Inscriptiiinbas  Palmyrenia  quto  in  Mu»«M 
Cnpitolino  aiUeivaulur  inarprelandis  Epistola,'  Rome,  1782. 
(luTyi  mukes  out  a  Palmyieno  olpliabet,  which  Barthflemy 
liad  liticiniitcil  to  do  before  him,  but  not  s^ucwsbfully.  The 
antii  lilconinii'ri  L'  of  Palmyra  has  hwn  discussed  by  lleeren. 
iJournal  qf  r-dncation,  vol.  li.,  and  Uil-  referent-e*  there 
given.) 

Wood  and  Dawkins  viiiitcd  Palmyra  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  centurj',  and  published  a  description  of  its  remains, 
with  plAt«a,  foUob  London,  1768.  Since  tbat  time  Volncy, 
OaiNa%  ButlMi»  lAy,  and  other  tnveUm  have  visited  the 


PALMY'RA  (Zooloey).  Savigny's  name  for  a  f;«nu»  of 
D»$ibranchi(tte  AnneU3$,  dialinpiiiihehlf  hy  their  upper 
ftseicula;,  the  bri^ilo  like  or  hKip>tike  praeaiM*  fimning 

which  are  lui^'f,  Itaitoiu'il,  disposed  in  a  fim-ahtMi  toa 
brilliant  as  i>olir.lR'i]  [;ol(l.  Their  cirrhi  and  bfanoiuM  are 
but  little  luaikcd  '1  h«ir  body  is  elongated,  and  thejrhave 
two  rather  long  and  thiee  very  small  tentacles. 

The  only  species  krio«  n  i->  J-'ilnujra  auriftn,  6tlT> 

Lnealily. — Seas  ol  lin'  I-slc  (H  Fiance. 

P.'\LMYR.'V,  a  name  api  Led  by  ibo  Europeans  in  India 
to  the  stately  palm  called  by  botanists  Borassm  flubeliiformii. 
[BoRASsvs.]  This  by  the  Hindus  iit  called  7u/ and  Tar, 
whence  its  sap  is  named  taree,  and  this  being  fermented 
to  produce  a  spirit,  hM  given  origin  to  the  toddy  of  Euro- 
petas.  'iliit  tree  is  eommon  in  the  i&lands  of  the  Eastern 
iknbipelago  and  ibe  southern  parts  of  India,  and  extends 
even  as  far  north  as  30*  of  N.  latitude.  Its  kavet  are  em- 
ployed in  making  fkna  and  pnnkabi.  aqd  also  m  dwtohing: 
the  fruit  is  eaten :  the  sap  is  drank  in  its  natural  state,  and 
form*  a  refreshing  beverage,  or  is  evaporated  tomakejo^cirj/, 
or  coarse  sugar;  but  iC  fermented,  it  fiirrosotif  of  ibf  iii;o\i- 
eating  liquors  of  tropiciil  countries.  This  tree  olien  presents 
a  very  n  iniu  kubU:  uppt  innu  L-,  that  of  growing  apparently 
out  ot  the  centre  of  the  banyan  tree  {h'lrtm  inidica).  This 
has  been  well  explained  by  Dr.  Koxbm  i;li :  liie  seed  of 
the  latter,  having  been  eaten  by  birds,  is  by  ibetn  frequently 
deposited  on  the  moist  upper  parts  of  the  leaves  and  spatbcs 
of  the  Palmyra  tree,  vhere  germinating,  it  soon  sends  down 
its  descending  shoots  or  roots,  which,  in  oourso  of  time, 
ontireljr  encircle  the  palm.  Tliia  flnidly  wpaors  with  only 
ila  hvooh  of  leaves  pn>jectiiig  bijPMia  tM  trunk  of  the 
1)u^ik4cM.  out  of  whicb  it  appeaia  to  ho  gfowing,  tfaotigh 
•etnollr  older,  and,  like  it,  having  its  raois  flxsd  in  the 
sround. 

PALODEVACA.  [Cow-tree.] 

PALOMI  NO  Y  \  ELASCO,  DON  AOSLO  ANTO- 
islO,  an  uiuuiLiit  Spniiisli  painter,  was  born  m  lf>i.T  (fonie 
say  1658),  at  Bujolancc,  ni-ar  Cordova,  \\\  the  ulr.vcrsiiy 
of  whi<*h  rity  he  bcianic  a  fitudfnt,  but  !ij-i  prodilectiiiii 
fir  iSu:  avl<  mduL'oii  him  to  take  iiiitnu-inin  in  jiamtim,' 
from  I>ii!i  Jurin  'le  Vn'ide.s  Leal,  in  v«'hase  company  he  went 
in  16riJ  MMiind  tn  make  liimself  acquainted  with  the 
styles  of  diflereiit  schools.  Ho  was  introduced  to  king 
Charles  II.  by  the  celebrated  Gaello^  and  obtained  thMiigli 
tbe  friendship  of  Cnrcnno  a  commission  to  paint  the  gallery 
IX'l  Cicrvo.  ile  pamlud  tlie  history  of  Psyche  so  entirely  to 
the  king's  satisfaction  lliat  he  gave  him  tbe  title  of  bis  prin> 
cipul  painter  aod  a  oouidenible  pension.  He  obtained  such 
numerous  commissiom^  that  notwilbstanding  his  extraor- 
dinary industry,  ha  was  often  unable  to  do  more  than  fur- 
11  ^h  tlic  design,  leaving  it  to  be  Qnished  by  bis  pupd  Um- 
iiHco  Vidal.  His  reputation  continued  to  uicroasc,  and 
his  \M>rhS,  wb^i  h  bti  oxerutcd  at  \'alKncin,  .Sa'.amaiica,  Gra- 
jinda.  and  Curtlus'a,  U)  \\bic'h  ciliiis  l,o  \sas  suci'c>sivf»!v 
inviii-l,  were  highly  appiuvtd.  It  lias  Iiumi  a  ripriiaidi  iu 
him  thnt  among  S'jmc  of  his  graaucst  woik.s  i>uch  as  the 
Confession  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  and 
those  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  his  Abjures  are  too  faith- 
ful transcripts  of  ordinary  lifo.  What  he  executed  himself, 
wheth 'r  iu  oil  or  in  fresco,  is  disiingitished  bj  invention  and 
drawirii,'.  nnd  his  pei-speclivc  and  coloaril^  am  admitalilei 
Ue  dieti  at  Madrid,  April  1 3.  1 726. 

Fklomino  is  tbe  author  of  a  work  in  three  parts,  thfl<Hretl- 
call  praoiieol,  and  biographicid.  The  flrst  two  bear  the  lit)* 


of  '  El  Musco  pictonco  y  Escala  optica.'  The  third  oart, 
'  r.l  PaTuaso  ?;!'parioi  pictorico,  tomo  terceiro,*  Maarid, 
17  J  1,  ihuugh  perhaps  only  intended  OS  an  appendix  to  the 
two  others,  is  by  liur  the  most  important  and  interesting.  Ho 
may  be  comiderod.  says  Fiiseli.  as  the  Vasari  of  Spain,  as 
copious,  as  ecedttlons,  as  negligent  of  dates,  too  garrulous  ibr 
energy,  too  indeiniic  for  the  delineation  of  character,  but 
eminently  useful  with  the  emendations  of  niodemand  mora 
aoonrate  biography 

PALX)S,  a  httle  port  of  Andalucia,  on  the  south-western 
coast  of  Spain,  has  become  celebrated  as  the  spot  whence 
Coluir.bus  saiU'd  ou  liis  first  voyage  id"  distoviTV  on  the 
uioriung  of  iIil-  Srd  of  Aiif;iist,  l-lQi.  [<."ui.LMiiUS.l  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  port  of  Pabis  liad  been  condemned,  (iwinj^ 
to  some  disnicatiiiui-  uf  iis  iiiliabiiaiiis,  to  niainlnin  two  cara- 
vels for  a  twelvemonth  fur  the  ptibhc  service,  and  it  was  to 
this  circumstance  that  it  owed,  what  afterwards*  proved  the 
honour,  of  furnishing  the  vessels  employed  in  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  The  town,  which  at  all  times  was  very 
small,  now  contains  1100  inhabitants,  whose outy  trade  con- 
sists of  wine,  brandy  distilleries  for  tbe  ooasmnptran  of 
Seville,  and  wood  from  the  pine-fbresls  in  tbe  netghbour* 
hood.  The  only  remarkable  building  is  a  convent,  tut" 
merlv  a  temple  conieeiated  fo  Proserpine,  and  wbieb,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  vras  oeeoiied  by  tbe  knights  of  tbe 
Temple. 

(Mtfiano,  Dicrionario  Getmmfiro  Jr'  Esfnua  y  Porlui^a', 
vol.  vi. ;  Nav  irrete,  Co^i»rcio/i  d(? /'iag«,  vol.  ii.  J  Munoz, 

Hiitt.  dfl  Nutr-^  Muiid'i.) 
PALSY.    ■  P.vR.\LYSis.] 

PALUWN.V  (Malacology).  [PsKisTOiiiANs.] 

PALYI'UOA,  a  genus  of  zoophytic  animats  allied  to 
Alcyoniura.  [Zoantharia.] 

PAMIERS,  the  chief  town  of  an  n rrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Aricge  or  Arncgu  lu  Fiance.  It  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  tbe  Arndge,  and  en  the  right  bank  of  that  rivsr, 
about  10  miles  north  of  Poix.  the  eapilal  of  tha  depsttment^ 
and  abont  40  miles  south  by  cast  of  Toulouse.  Fktniiera  was 
known  in  the  middle  ages  by  tbe  name  of  Fredelas  or  Fto- 
delatuiii,  and  it  ranked  as  the  cu]iiia)  of  iho  county  of  Foiz. 
Tile  town  IS  of  iniddliiij;  size ;  and  tLuiigh  the  streets  are 
well  laid  out,  (be  liou<(!s  are  ill  built.  There  is  a  cathedral, 
said  lo  havti  beeu  buiU  from  the  designs  uf  the  architect 
Mansard;  also  a  small  theatre,  'llic  population,  in  1^31, 
was  3l6t)  for  the  town,  or  GU4S  for  the  whole  commune;  in 
1830,  it  was  fiSUS  for  the  commune.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  of  steel,  files,  scythes,  ordinary  woollen  cloth,  and 
cotton  and  woollen  yam ;  the  wool  employed  is  Spanish. 
There  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  Considerable  trade  in  com  is 
oarried  on.  The  «ivirons  of  the  tovn  are  rich  in  corn, 
frail^  and  Mstorage.  Pamien  is  tba  seat  of  a  bishoprie; 
the  bishop  u  a  sulRagan  of  tbe  arebbishop  of  Toulouse ;  his 
diocese  comprehends  the  department.  There  are  in  the 
town  a  stibordinate  court  of  justice  and  a  hish  schooL 
There  is  a  chalybciita  spring  in  the  ncif;hb<iurbood,  which  is 
consulcroil  to  bo  serviceable  for  chronic  disorders. 

'l  iie  ariondisserocntof  Pamiers  eompiehends  thenorttierii 
part  of  the  department,  and  is  divided  into  si;&  canluiiK  or 
disti'icts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace:  it  comprehends 
116  ooinniuncs.  and  hud,  in         a  population  of  73,763. 

PA.MP.\.s.  [Plains.] 

PAMPKLU'NA,  or  PAMPLO'NA.  £NAVAMtA.J 
PA'MPHILUS  was  a  native  of  AmpfaJ^  (SuiOHi, 
Apelles),  but  he  studied  his  art  under  Eupempus  of  Stcyon, 
aixl  succeeded  in  establishing  tba  school  which  his  master 
founded.  £u]»o»pus  was  a  native  of  Sioan  and  the  Ibiinder 
of  tbe  Sieyonmn  sehool  of  painting.  He  introdueed  a  nev 
style  of  art,  and  added  a  third,  tbe  Sioyonic.  to  ilio  till  then 
only  acknowledged  two  distinct  styles  of  i  ainiiiif,'.  kuown 
pri  \  loiisly  as  tin'  lleibulic  and  tbe  .Xsialie,  but  ^ubseijuelilly 
lu  Kup;i;iipus  as  the  At:ie  and  the  loiiie.  These  Iwu  stales, 
with  tile  Sicyiinic,  henceforth  Uirnied  the  three  characteristic 
styles  of  Grecian  paiiitinfr.  (Pliny,  .\sxv.  10,  36.)  Through 
li.s  ]Hi[iil  I'ampbilus,  Eup  iinpus  established  ihu.-*'  piinciplca 
uf  art  vi  hi<-li  Euphranor.  Apelles,  Protogcnes,  aud  Aiisudea 
successfully  developed 

The  characteristics  of  the  Sicyonic  school  were,  a  stricter 
attention  to  dramatic  triiih  of  composition,  and  a  finer  and  a 
mote  systematic  st}-le  of  design.  The  leading  priiiciplea  of 
Bnpompns  w«ro.  that  man  diould  be  representad  as  he 
actually  appears,  not  as  he  reall|  is,  and  that  nature  herself 
waa  to  be  imitated,  not  an  artist.  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  0.  19.) 
Sack  was  tfaa  answer  whicb  Euponpas  gave  to  Lyuppua* 
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upon  being  asked  hj  him  which  of  his  predeeeuon  he 
■bould  imitate. 

Pfitnphilui  succcoded  Eupotnpus  in  tlie  srliool  of  Sicyon, 
'  i  l  ;  uifjlit  his  principles  to  Ayicllei.    He  was,  wysl'liny 
(rtxxv.  10,  36),  liie  first  paiiiler  wliri  was  ^killeil  in  aM  tlie 
Micnccs,  '  osnnibu>>  litcns  cruiiitus,'  particularly  arillitiiutu- 
and  geomotry,  without  wliicb  be  denied  that  art  ( MUid  be 
perfected.  By  arithmetic  and  geometry  we  nuist  understand 
those  principles  of  the  art  which  can  be  reduced  to  rule: 
by  arUhtBetic.  the  system  of  the  construction  and  tbepropor- 
tiona  of  tb«  pirto  of  the  hmaao  body;  by  gwnwtry,  per- 
qMetin  siid  optics,  •%  lout  w  mncfa  of  Uiom  h  is  Mceswry 
10  givoaeanwetNpntentation  of  and  apraper  balance  to  the 
figure.   FbxiQM  properly  explains  tho  terms  by  the  rules 
of  proportion  and  motion ;  he  remarks, '  How  geometry  and 
arithmetic  were  applied  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure, 
Vitrttvius  informs  <is  from  the  '.\r;t  t  cs  uf  On-L-k  uriists, 
perhaps  from  thosuof  Pauiphiluslimisi'lf :  "  a  inan.  'says  hi>. 
"  may  bo  so  placed  with  bis  arms  and  legs  cx ten rlod,  that 
hii  navel  being  made  the  centre,  a  circle  can  be  drawn 
riiuiid  to\ii-hii>(j  the  extremities  of  bis  fingers  and  toes.  In 
the  like  manner  a  man  standing  upright,  with  anus 
extended,  is  enclosed  in  a  square  the  extreme  extent  of  his 
arms  bein^  equal  to  his  height."'    Flaxman  remarks  also, 
that  'it  is  impossiUe  to  see  the  nunierous  figures  sprins^mg, 
jumping,  daoeiii)^  and  falling  in  the  Hcrculanoana  paint- 
ings on  the  painled  Tases,  and  the  antique  baanhtnieTOB, 
vitbout  beinz  a<isuKd  that  the  painlers  and  seulplan  must 
have  maployed  geometrical  figtiiM  to  detmntoe  die  degrees 
of  enrrature  in  the  body,  ana  ancnlar  or  teetiUnear  extent 
of  the  limbs,  and  to  fix  the  centre  ofgtiMtf.* 

Such  was  the  authority  of  Pampliilus,  says  Pliny  fxxxv. 
10,  38),  that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first  in  Sicyon 
and  then  throut;boiit  all  Greece,  noble  youth  were  taught 
the  art  of  drawing  beCuru  all  others  ;  it  was  CDii^idered 
atni)n<,'St  the  rust  of  liberil  art*,  and  was  practised  evclii- 
si\(dy  by  the  free-born,  for  there  was  a  law  prahibitinL;  all 
slaves  the  use  of  llic  c-estrurn  or  jjraplns  (-iviyiQ). 

in  this  kIiooI  of  ratttpluluit,  the  most  lainoiis  of  all  tbo 
schools  of  anlicnt  painting,  the  progressive  euurses  of  study 
occupied  the  long  period  of  ten  yearii,  comprehending  in- 
struction in  drawing,  'arithmetic,'  <;eoineiry,  anatomy,  and 
painting  in  its  different  brancbesi  The  fee  of  admission  was 
no  less  than  a  talent  (Pliny,  xxxt;  10,  36);  a  large  fee,  fur 
the  Attie  talent,  which  is  most  probably  hwe  alluded  to^ 
wa*  abont  S16^  MetlliiK.  Pliny  menttoni  that  Apellet  and 
Melanthius  both  paid  llhia  fcob  ApoUM  atndied  under 
Ephoim  of  Ephesae  beibra  he  entend  the  school  of  Pam- 
philus  nt  Sicyon.  Pausias  of  Sicyon  also  studied  encaustic 
under  Pnmpliilu*,  but  Pliuy  di>es  not  inform  u?  whether  he 
beloriiji  :l  ■,  ,  hi*  school  and  paid  the  abovo-ine:i:i      I  fee. 

l'ti;n|  111  us,  like  hi*  ma.ster  Kupompus,  seems  ;>j  iiavo been 
OCCvi',i>  li  j i.  .:    ipally  with  the  ibeory  of  art  atid  with  tcicli-  . 
inp,  lor  we  have  very  scanty  notices  of  his  works.    Yet  lio  , 
and  his  pupil  Melanthius,  according,'  to  Quintilmn  (,\ii.  lOi,  i 
were  the  roost  renowned  amongst  ttit;  Grt:«ks  tor  compusi-  | 
lion>    We  have  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
*  HetaclidtD,'  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Hutu*,  385).  and 
thtee  others  mentioned  by  Pliny— the  Battle  of  Pblius  and 
Victory  of  the  Athenians.  Ulysses  on  the  Raft,  and  a  rela- 
tion^ip^  'oosnatio,'  probably  a  family  portrait;  tbeoe  pio- 
tuiaa  «ei«  all  eonipiewMis  far  the  seiantiBo  arruigement  of 
their  parts,  and  their  snbjeett  oertaiiily  aflbrd  good  mate- 
rials (or  fine  eommnition. 

The  period  of  Pamphilus  is  sufficiently  fixed  by  the  cir- 
ciim<itatjcfl  of  his  having  taught  Apelles,  and  lie  conso- 
rjuentlv  flourished  somewhat  before  antl  about  llie  time  of 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  from  b.c,  38m  to  about  b.c.  348,  He 
left  writin!^  upon  ibo  arts,  but  they  bas  e  unfortunately  suf- 
fered the  common  fate  of  the  writings  of  every  other  antient 
artist.    He  wrote  on  painting  and  famous  painters. 

PA'MPIIILUS  was  bishop  of  C:i-sarca  ni  Palestine,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  who  was  calltKl  Pamphili 
after  hitn.  [BcssBliTB«]  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Berytus.  and  to  have  been  educated  by  Pierius.  Henient 

'      "        >  viMre  ha  wiflmed 


the  greater  part  of  bis  life  in 
martyrdmn  in  the  year  309. 

He  man  nnn  of  profound  learning,  and  deroted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Seriftaiaa  «nd  the  «wks 
of  Christtsn  writen.  Jerome  ttatss  that  be  wrote  out  with 
his  own  hand  the  greater  part  of  Origen's  works.  He 
founded  a  library  at  Ceesarea,  chiefly  consisttng  of  ecde- 
tical  works,  which  beoama  eaMkNtaA  tbmifboBt  iJm 
F.  tX,  No.  1061. 


Christian  world.  It  was  destroyed  Ijcforc  the  middle  of  iho 
seventh  century.  Ho  constantly  lent  and  gave  away  copies 
of  tiio  Scriptures.  Both  Kuscbius  and  .Tcromo  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  pictvond  benevolonc-. 

Jerome  state's  thnl  l*ampliiluH  con  pose i  an  apology  for 
Origen  before  Eusebius;  but  at  n  later  period  havriig'tiix 
covered  lliat  the  work  whirh  he  had  tuken  for  Pinnphilus's 
was  only  the  first  book  of  Eu.^ebius's  apology  for  Ongeti  bo 
denied  that  Pamphilus  wrote  anything  except  ihort  lettera 
to  his  friends.  The  truth  seems  tobe  that  the  tnX  fire  hooka 
of  the  '  Apology  for  Origeii'  wereoonpoaedby  fiusebiusand 
Puinphilusjointlv.  and  the  sixth  book 'bv  Susebitis  alone, 
after  the  death  of  Pamphilna.  Auoiher  work  wliich  Pnm- 
philus  eSeeted  in  eonjunetion  with  Eusebtui  was  an  edtnon 
of  the  Bepluagint,  from  the  text  in  Orig-n's  "  lle\;ipsa.' 
This  edition  was  generally  used  in  the  I'.aMei  ii  <  hmch. 
Miintfiunn  and  Fabricins  liave  ]n;lilis:i.:  ,1  •  L'^ .ui.jiks  of  iliO 
.\eis  ijf  I  lie  Apostles' as  a  work  of  I'uiiiphihis  :  luii  this  is 
ia  ill  jjf.  .liability  the  production  of  a  later  wir..  r. 

Kusebms  wrote  a  'Life  of  Pamphilus,'  in  tliree  books, 
which  is  now  entirely  lost,  wilh  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
inenis,  and  even  of  these  the  genuincneM  is  exIremoTy 
doiibiful.  We  have  however  notices  of  him  in  the  '  Eccle- 
siastical History'  of  Eusebius  (vii.  32),  and  in  the  'De  Viria 
Illusiribus'  and  other  works  of  Jerome.  (lardner's  CmS^ 
bUity,  part  li.,  c.  .')9,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 

PAM  PH  Y'LI  A  (Ilo/ipuXia).  a  proviuce  of  Asia  Minor,  Ibr- 
mcrly  called  Mopsopiaaceording  to  Pliny  {fUtt,  Not^y.  M), 
extended  aloni;  tlie  costt  Of  the  Meditarnmcan  from  Olbia 
to  Ptolemsis*  (t  distance  of  640  stadia  according;  lo  Sirabo, 
xir.,  p.  667) :  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pisidia.  on 
the  West  by  Lycia  and  the  south-wi  srurn  p  u  t  of  Phrvgia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Cilicia.  Pampbj  lia  wa^  fejijirafe*!  hom 
Pisidia  by  Mount  Tnuru*.  and  was  drained  hv  nuiner.nii 
streams  which  flowed  from  the  hit;h  Ini  d  of  I'lijilm.  j  1,^ 
eastern  part  of  tlu'  cua.st  is  li 's^  ri l;e  1  li\  Captain  Beaufort 
as  tlat,  samh-,  and  di.'jry,  Imi  (hit  remark  do«s  not  apply 
to  the  iKleiio:  of  the  cunlry.  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fel- 
lows'* aieount  ( y;'rrMr#i>j>i  in  Atia  Mi:t"r.  p.  301),  is  very 
beautifol  ani!  pieivuesque.  Thewestei  ii  ]>art  of  the  coast 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  rise  from  the  sea 
and  attain  the  greatest  height  in  Mount  Solyma  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  i„ycia.  The  western  part  of  tile  OOlRlry 
is  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Fellow*  (p.  IM^  *lbr  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  of  a  mass  of  inemaled  or  pelrified  vegetable 
matter,  Iving  embosomed,  ai  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the  high 
range  oi  marble  momitains  which  must  originally  have 
fanned  the  coast  of  this  country.  As  tho  streams,  and  in- 
deed large  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  niounrniiis.  eou  i  ihe 
country  formed  of  this  porous  mass,  the)  aimcii  toinUy  rlii- 
appear  heneaih  it  ;  a  tew  little  streams  only  ai-i  kep;  on 
tins  surface  by  artificial  means,  for  the  purpose  of  buppi  viiig 
aquo^lucts  and  iiiilU.  and  beint^  earned  id., tig  Ihe  plain,' fall 
overlhecUns  into  tho  sen.  The  eoiii!<e  of  ihe  rivers  beneath 
these  deposited  plains  is  cuntinuod  to  i!ie;r  termination  at  a 
short  distance  out  at  sea,  wlicre  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
rise  abundantly  all  along  the  coast.  someliineK  at  the  die* 
tance  of  a  quarter  of  a  milo  from  the  shore.' 

Tho  Pamphylians,  according' lo  Herodotus  (vii.  91X  wef» 
descendants  of  the  people  who  followed  tlie  fortune*  of  Am' 
pbilochus  and  Calchas  after  the  destmettOtt  of  Troy.  Tboy 
were  subdued  by  CnMus  (Herod«  i,  2B),  and  aflerwatds 
ftmned  part  of  the  Pieman  empire,  and  supplied  Xerxes 
with  thirty  ahipe  in  b»  expedition  against  G  v  v  t \\,. ,  vd  , 
vii.  91).  We  know  very  little  of  tho 
vince.  and  it  is  not  improbable,  considoniiL;  it:>  pn  x  Tii.tv  to 
Pisidia  [Pisidia],  that  its  dependence  on  ilie  iVrman  em- 
pire was  oftentimes  merely  nominal.  Under  the  Syrian 
kings  it  formed  a  s.-jiarate  proMiire  iiicUidine:  Pisidia  ;  and 
the  iaine  ajipears  I<i  have  been  the  case  under  the  Uoinnn 
empire,  though  it  seeim  to  have  been  sonielimes  united  to 
the  province  of  Galatia.  (Tac.  Hi*L,  ii.  9.) 

Though  Pamphylia  was  of  small  extent,  it  contained  se- 
veral towns  of  considerable  importance.  Olbia,  the  itat 
town  on  Ihe  west,  is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.,  p.  687)  BS  a 
strongly  fortified  plsi  a  on  tho  coast ;  and  beyond  it,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Catarractes  iDudtm'it  was  Atialia  {Ado' 
lia\  founded  by  Attalua  Philadelpfau^  king  of  Porgamus. 
Tbieeity  waavbitedby  8t.P!Kolioliia  road  ftom  j^rge  to 

■  niBT(frti(.  A'a(..T. 9S> and  M»ta(i.  lOnukFParaphylinVjlnairhaMlk 
wliirh  uaef  TMkon  •  city  of  Panphvlia :  l»it  tim  ma^rity  of  writer*  nwali  mk 
It  u  K  Lfdaa  cU«.   \Mj  WT*  that  it  b  sa  tbr  Iwuiularie,  uf  LycU  ubI 

tSgliaC'ia  B»aiela*w»«>HMitfc>W  «*«»'  "w"-  23). 
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Aotioch  (Aelt,  sit.  UKU  Mr.  Fellows,  vlio  visited 
AMm.  in  1838,  mealu  of  U  M  »  muU  but  dwa  town, 
btiiUMi  ftdiiTwhieh  riwi  listr  or  •infaly  foet  •tore  dw 
•ea,  tod  inforiM  us  (p.  187)  dmi  it  contain*  numerous 
ftagmenu  of  antient  bnildinp,  eolnmoi.  inscriptions,  and 

Htatues,  which  are  generally  btlilt  iOtO  tbt         Of  tlM  tOWD 

X'tlh  cnio  ami  souio  l.\>>\u. 

Eiist  of  Attiiiia,  and  60  stailia  from  the  coast,  on  the  C<!S- 
trui  f.ivA//),  was  Piigo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was 
.1  ri,'kl>iatt:J  lc-in|jlo  of  the  Pergasan  Artemis,  at  which  a 
•tacrcd  meotin){  iirat  iiyvinr)  was  hclil  every  yenr  {Cic.  tn 
I'err.,  i.  20;  Strabo,  y.  Gfirj.  IVrgo  was  visited  twice  by 
St.  I'aul ;  first,  when  he  came  from  l*a|ihos  in  Cyprus  lAcU, 
xiii.  13),  and  the  second  time,  on  his  road  from  Piaidia 
{Act*,  xiv.  24,  26).  Porgo  was  situated  between  and  upon 
tbe  sides  of  two  hills,  with  an  extensive  valley  in  front,  and 
bMlud  by  the  inoiin1»in»  of  tbe  Taunis,  (ITeUoira,  p.  191.) 
It  conteini  ae? enl  antieat  raiM ;  of  whieb  the  prineipal 
are,  a  larRo  theatre,  of  tbe  width  of  380  Aott  AltMiUBll,  or 
course  for  races,  and  two  or  tbrM  templet.  The  next 
towr  ,  ]  i  I  wr  III  t  I  ;  As]x:n(lug,  on  the  Eurymedon.  at 
iho  distance  oi  Gu  sta  ll  i  ti  u.  the  sea  (Sirabo,  p.  667);  the 
greater  part  of  which  ^  <  1  uilt  on  a  precipitous  rock  (  Ar- 
rian,  i.  26).  It  appean,  to  liavobecn  aT»lftee  of  conRideraUlo 
impurtancc  in  the  lime  of  Alexander,  w  ho  puiiiT.hcd  the  in- 
habitants severely  for  refusing  to  contribute  ill'iy  tttienta 
and  supuly  him  with  the  borses  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customua  to  rear  for  the  king  of  Persia.  (Arrian.  i.  26,  27.) 
Under  the  Seleucide  it  wai  able  to  aecd  40UO  men  against 
Selge,  a  town  of  Pisidia  (Pbljbb.  T.  73.  s.  3);  and  Cicero 
apeaka  of  it  in  his  time  aa  m  antient  and  noble  city,  full 
ef  verka  of  art  (die.  m  Farr,  i.  SO).  The  aite  of  Mveu- 
dua  ia  doubtfkil.  Hoit  noMU  maps  place  tbe  nodera 
village  of  Status  upon  wbat  b  uaualK'  suppoted  to  be 
the  position  of  Aspcndus;  but  Mr.  Follows  states  that 
no  remains  of  aMiii|uiiy  aru  to  bu  hf!ard  of  ni  the  ncif;ii- 
bourhofid.  Easl  uf  Asi-iendus,  atid  heyoiul  the  Mela-*,  was 
Suh-  (Kiliiy,  which  was  founded  by  the  y]j!uhan  Greeks 
of  Ciuiia  in  Mvsia ;  but  the  inhabitants,  aceording  to 
Arnan  (i.  26),  did  not  speak  Greek.  'I'lie  nuns  of  Side, 
which  cuutain  a  large  theatre,  have  b€«n  described  both 
by  Captain  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Fellows,  but  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  ruins  of  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Pam- 


deity  of  the  Greek  mythology,  vhoM  country 
wae  Aroadia.  He  iras  the  tutelar  god  of  the  ibepbetda. 

Fan  is  represented  with  two  horns,  a  goat's  beard,  a  goat's 
tail,  and  goat's  feet,  holding  tbe  syrinx,  a  kind  of  musical 

f)ipo.  wbicn  he  was  said  to  have  invented.  Th  -  •  i-,  ire 
lis  attendants.  Pan  is  luentioiied  in  theearly  mythi  a»  havmi; 
been  prcsi  itt  at  tho  battle  of  tho  Titans,  whom  he  assisted 
in  routing  by  frightening  them  by  a  wild  noise  which  ho 
produced  by  blowiut;  ma  sea  shell.  He  was  also  said  to 
have  accompanied  Bacchus  tu  India,  and  that  upon  one  oc- 
casion, by  uttering  a  loud  scream,  which  was  repeaUid  by 
the  eebooa*  he  scared  away  tbe  enemy.  From  these  inci- 
dente  theexpression '  panic  fear/  tneamoga  terror  produced 
no  obejeua  «r  sufficient  cause,  appeara  to  have  beea  de- 
HTod.  Pkn  «aa  worshipped  at  Athens  and  other  Oraek 
cities.  Hia  vetahip  vaa  intradueed  into  Italy  at  an  early 
mriod,  wrfaetv  be  was  also  called  Inuua ;  and  Astivals,  «a)lea 
Lupeicalia,  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Pan  Luporcus.  tbe 
pr«itector  of  the  liocks  against  wolves.  According  to  Servius 
'I  ID  V^n^il's  '  Ecli,iii;ues,'  ii.  31)  Pan  W'as  alsii  conrulered 
as  me  gfxi  of  Nature,  a  personifu  ulum  of  the  universe,  tlio 
word  pun  {^rrn  i.  in  Greek,  nieaniiif^  'all,'  or  "  the  whole.' 

PAN,  the  Hindu  name  of  the  leal  of  the  betle  pepper. 
[PiPKR  Betle.] 

PANiiiNtS  of  Athens,  the  brother  or  the  nephew  of 
Phidias,  the  former  according  to  Pliny  and  Pausaiiias,  the 
latter  according  to  Strabo^  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  attained  to  any  great  exoellenoe  in  pointing;  but  he 
has  been  very  imnroperhr  termed  by  i^omc  the  umabue  of 
the  Greeks,  for  althuu^  the  contemporary,  hewaa  many 
ysars  the  juniw  of  Folyniotns.  Mieon,  abd  Dionv«ius  of 
Oolopbon,  who  had  all  detervedly  attained  the  greatest 
fame  in  Athens  considerably  befurc  his  time. 

Pansnus  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  Olympian 
Ju|  iier,  but  his  most  famoun  work  was  the  'Battle  of  Mara- 
thon' III  iho  PiEcile  at  Athens  ;  it  contained  the  Iconics  or  por- 
trait figure* of  Miliiad«a,Calhmai  liu-  r  rgirius,  generals 
of  the  Albeouuuv  and  of  Datis  and  Artapbemes,  genetaU  of 

lhobutariuia(nia{r,9SEv.8iS4>$  Ihnxmvaettvo 


were  not  attached  to  tbe  figures  in  this  imilancc  CEschines 
'  Again^^t  Ctcsiphon'),  that  having  already  become  an  anti- 
<{ualed  custom.  These  Iconics  have  been  considered  to  signify 

Krtraits  the  fullest  sense  of  t|ie  tenp,  but  tbe  picture  of 
UDtenna  cannot  have  been  painted  mndt  le»s  than  40  yeeia 
after  the  htrttlo  of  Marathon  teoh  phwOi  Mid  nearly  at  many 
after  tbe  deaths  of  most  of  tbe  abofe-naned  generals;  nr 
the  PcEcile  was  built  by  Ciniun  iti  tho  3rd  year  of  the  77lh 
Olympiad,  20  years  after  llie  battle  of  Marathon;  thoOlyui- 
man  Jujuter  wa.'i  painted  111  tiie  adth,  3j  ^enrs  later,  and 
IMiny  ineii(iiH)»  the  a3rd  as  the  j>criad  of  I'iinx'uus.  Tim 
portraiture  tlurtfore,  unless  taken  from  earlier  pictures, 
which  14  very  iniprubable,  must  m  this  inslatir-e  lia\e  been 
confined  to  tho  roalume  and  decuration-i  ef  geiu'iaU  as 
known  to  have  been  worn  by  them  upon  the  occasion ;  and 
the  '  Icotiics '  consequently,  whether  paintiagt  OV  statues, 
although  sometimes  portraits  in  countenance  as  well  as  in 
figure,  were  apparently  not  necessarily  so. 

The  painting  of  th*  Battle  of  Marathon  vaa  in  Satet  great 
divisions;  tho  drat  represented  the  positioaa  of  the  two 
armies  before  the  battle,  tho  second  and  third  the  principal 
incidents  during  tho  battle,  and  the  fourth  the  total  rout 
and  flight  of  the  Persians;  each  iti  itself  an  extensive  eotii- 
position  and  f  nmint;  an  independent  picture.  (Pausamas, 
i.  16.)  It  appears  lliat  Micoii  assisted  Pantonus  in  p,'\inting 
ihesc  pictures,  and  was  fun  d  :iu  uiuias  ( lUoi.>.  for  having 
painted  the  barbarians  larger  than  the  Greeks. 

The  paiiitiRgi  and  ducwalions  of  tho  Olympian  Jupiter 
by  Panionus  wore  on  the  throne  and  on  the  wall  around 
the  throne  of  the  statue.  iStrabo,  viii.  p.  354.)  The 
subjects  of  tho  paintings  were,  Atlas  supporting  Heaven 
and  Barthi  with  Mereuua  nov  Inm  about  to  relieve  him 
fkvn  hie  buiden;  Tbaaeoa  and  Priritheva;  figures  repre- 
senting Greece  and  Salt  mis,  the  latter  bearing  tbe  rostra 
of  a  ship  in  her  hands;  the  Combat  of  Hcrcnles  with 
the  Neiiican  I.ion  ;  Aj  i  x  ail  Cassandra;  Hippodamia, 
the  daughter  uf  (Enomaab..  Witli  her  mother;  Prometheus 
rhained,and  Hercules  preparinp  to  destroy  the  vulturewhich 
preyed  upon  him ;  and  Penthesilea  dying,  supported  by 
Achilles,  with  He^erian  nympha  baariqgmiit  <Puuania% 
V.  11.) 

Pliny  telli  us  that  Pantenus  painted  the  interior  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Klis  with  milk  and  aaJRon;  be 
painted  also  tbe  inside  of  MiiMmtli  ihieM*  ia  what 
manner  we  ana  not  iofimned. 

Already  in  the  tinoof  Fknmnna  prize  conteats  wave  eato> 
blishcd  at  Corinth  and  Delphi,  ia  one  of  which  be  was 
defeated  by  Tiroagorsa  of  Chaleis  at  tho  Pythian  games. 
(Pliny,  x^xv.  <J,  J5.)  Ahlioush  this  is  the  only  notice  ws 
have  of  Tim3t,'<iras,  he  must  liave  been  a  painter  of  consider* 
able  merit,  from  thi»  single  circumVtanoe.  Uo  biWMilf  Oelf* 
brated  his  own  victory  in  vetiie. 

P.VNvii'U US,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  uf 
Rhodes.  Ue  studied  nt  Athens,  under  Diogenes  tho  Sioic, 
and  nfterwards  came  to  Rome,  about  140  B.C.,  where  he 
gave  lessons  of  philosophy  and  was  intimate  with  Scipio 
/Bmilianus.  tbe  younger  Leliuit,  and  Polybius.  After  a 
time  Panoitius  returned  to  .Athens,  where  be  became  the 
leader  of  tlie  Stoic  school,  and  where  he  died  at  a  very  ad^ 
taneod  age.  Foaidoniuib  Sqrlax  of  Halicamaaanii  Hecalen. 
and  MnesaTchua  an  mentioned  among  hie  diaeiplea. 
PaniBtius  was  not  apparently  a  strict  Stole,  but  was  rather 
an  Eclectic  philosopher  wh  1  tenipereil  the  austerity  of 
his  sect  by  nduptmi;  something  uf  the  mure  refined  8l\l« 
and  milder  principles  of  Plato  and  the  oilier  earlier  Aca- 
demicians. (Cicero,  jDit"  Ft/Jt^'UJ.  IV  2b.)  Cicero,  «  bn  speaks 
repeatedly  ot  the  works  of  Pantetius  in  terms  of  the  h%lie»t 
Veneration,  and  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  much  from 
them,  says  that  Pansetius  styled  Plato  'the  divine'  and 
'the  Homer  of  philosophy,'  and  only  di»sented  from  hina  on 
the  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  he  seems 
not  to  have  admitted.    {Tuteui.  Qturst.,  i.  3i.) 

Auius  Gellius  (xii.  &)  awa  that  Fawiins  r^aeied  the 
principle  uf  apathy  adopted  by  the  later StoieB, and  returned 
to  Zeno's  original  meaning,  namely,  that  iho  vise  man 
ought  to  know  bow  to  master  the  impressions  which  be 
receives  throutfh  the  siuises.  In  a  letter  i>f  coiisolatioa 
which  Panrvtius  wrote  to  0.  Tubero,  vneutioiied  by  t  )c<»ro 
(De  Firii/jtn\  IV.  !)),  he  inslrucled  him  liow  to  endure 
pain,  l)Ut  never  laid  it  down  a*  a  principle  ibal  );.iin 
was  not  an  evil.  He  was  very  temperate  in  Ins  opinion!., 
and  he  often  replied  to  ditfioult  questions  with  modeat 
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None  of  f1i0  woilts  of  Panntitn  have  mine  down  to  ui. 

l»ut  their  titles  anil  a  fmv  scnttiicLs  rrom  them  are  quoted 
by  Cirori>,  Dio<;(  iu<s  Luertius.  and  other*.  He  wrote  a 
trtatI^(.■  'On  Diiiii-.'-,'  till'  substciiii  o  of  which  Cicero  mergt'l 
in  his  uw;i  wui  k.  '  IX' Olticns.'  C'l;  im  say<<  that  Pana»liu8  had 
divitlcdhis  Miljcct  intij  thn-e  parts :  tlic  firbt  tn  aK-d  of  thii.'o 
cases  in  which  inon  dtdiliLTiite  Uelweeu  what  is  hoiU'St  and 
M'hat  isdishoiu'st ;  tbu  secutid,  concerning  what  isusuful  and 
what  is  disadvantageous;  and  the  third,  of  thotse  cases  in 
vhich  the  uncrul  is  opposed  to  tbo  honest :  that  ho  trcttted 
the  two  finit  in  a  mmiutlj  manner,  but  did  not  go  on  with 
the  third  part,  although  he  had  promised  to  do  &o.  and  though 
be  lived  fur  tlitrty  yeers  after  ha  bad  oooipoged  the  others. 
B»  diwiple  P«Miaoatos  iupi^ied  in  aome  degree  the  defl- 
deqcjr.  (DeClfieii^nLituai&^ad  AiL,  xtL  11^ 
Pkneetlttii  wrote  a  tteatise  *  On  i3iTination,'  of  which  Cicero 

rrobably  made  use  in  his  own  wgik  on  the  same  subject, 
n  book  ii.  42,  Cicero  quotes  I'aiiii  Uus  as  '  one  among  the 
Stoics  who  rtMected  the  (ircdic;  mni  ui'  ilie  auoili-uM^rs ;  ;iud 
bis  disciple,  Scylax  of  Hulicaina^^i  s,  nn  asirolo^;LT  li;iii'-L'lt, 
and  also  a  di&tiii.; .i^ilicd  biuti'Muan  in  li.s  native  tu\ui.  as 
otiu  who  dcspiscti  aU  lUa  I'haiuiican  arts  ot'  f  u  lunL'-tuUing.' 
I'annstius  wrote  a  treatise  'On  Tranquillity  of  Mind,' which 
some  suppose  may  have  been  made  use  of  by  Piutarch  in 
)iis  work  bearing  the  same  title.  He  wrote  also  a  book  'Ou 
Providence,'  mentioned  by  Cicero  {.id  Attinun,  xiii.  8), 
another  '  On  Magistrates,'  and  one  '  On  Heresies,'  or 
tects  of  phtlosopheta.  Uis  book  '  On  Socrates,'  quoted  by 
Diogenes  Lacrtiu«,  aad  bj  Plutateh  ill  bis '  Life  of  A  rlstidc^.' 
made  probably  a  part  of  the  last-ninilioiied  work.  Laertiua 
and  Seoeea  quote  several  opioionc  of  Pannlitui  concerning 
ethics  and  metaphysics,  and  also  phviiicii.  He  argued 
ttiat  the  torrid  zone  was  inhabited,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion  of  his  time.  Scnt<  a  ( Ay  ;  s( .  1  Uj  )  1 1  latt*  lus  |  nident 
and  di^^nified  reply  tu  a,  juun^  luan  ulu)  liari  asked  hm 
advici-  on  the  passion  of  love.  Tor  furliier  lufui  niati  >ii  con- 
cc-riitng  this  ilistin^uislied  phihi5<)ph<T  of  anUnuily,  set" 
*  DisputatioHistorico-Critica  dc  I'ai.u  iu  Rhodi^j,'  by  F.  G 
van  Lyndeu.  Leydeii,  liHii;  and  Chaidon  da  la  Ruchette, 
'  AIv  lunges  de  Critique  et  de  Fhilohigie^*  toL  it  Paris, 

PANAM.A.'.  THE  ISTHMUS  OF.  constitutes  the  most 
eastern  and  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  long  isthmus  by 
which  the  two  AmcMcas  are  united.  It  extends,  together 
with  the  nrovince  of  Veragua,  vbicb  is  oootiguoua  to  it  on 
the  weat,  ftom  77*  to  SS"  W.  long,  between  f*  SO'  and  10* 
N.  let.  When  measured  along  its  eurve^  (he  Iwigth  iiram 
east  to  vest  u  nearly  500  miles,  but  its  width  varies  IVoni 
30  fn  Il'ii  miles.  It  may  cover  a  surface  uf  abnit  nii.fiOO 
square  miles,  or  considerably  uiore  lliau  \\vj  e.Meiil  of  Ire- 
land. 

Tlio  tuwn  of  Santa  Mar^a,  the  first  Eui'opeau  selllerucut 
in  Amcrie  I,  w.is  fmu'.di;d  by  Halbua.  in  IS  10,  on  this  islh- 
muB,  but  the  Mte  is  now  hardly  known.  Though  the  com- 
aiive'.y  small  width  of  the  isthmus  was  soon  di.scovtTiid, 
and  the  great  advantages  which  it  offered  to  a  spetiUv  attd 
easy  coniiuunication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
were  apparent,  yet  for  three  hundred  years  after  (his  dis- 
eovery  the  natural  features  of  this  region  were  entirely  un- 
known. Robertson,  in  his  '  History  af  Amcriua,'  observes 
that  the  isthmus  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  a  range  of 
high  meuniaina ;  and  it  ia  only  of  late  yean  that  Mi;  iJoyd, 
an  EnglUhnian.  has  surrayed  the  meat  eastern  and  nW' 
rowcat  pai-t  of  it. 

Surface.  Soil,  Climate,  and  Riven.— Th«  place  where 
tlie  .\ndi"S  of  South  Aiiu  i  ir.,  ii'-.niinalo  has  not  been  qtiite 
ui>cer[ained.  On  uu.-  maiia  a  luuuntain  is  laid  down,  near 
6'  N  lat..  which  is  called  the  Peak  of  Candelaria,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  it  i*  coiiBecicd  with  iho  Andes  or  ia  an 
isolated  suraniit.  There  are  h mu;  reasons  fur  supposing 
that  It  is  iu>l  connected  with  that  mouniaiu-range.  But  it 
is  Ct  rl  im  that  west  of  this  mountain  (77^30' W.  long.)  no 
range  of  hilU  or  mouixtains,  not  even  an  isolated  elevation 
of  moderate  height  occurs,  and  that  the  whole  isthmus  be- 
ttfreen  tlie  two  seas  is  a  flat  country,  only  a  few  feet  above 
btgh-water  mark.  This  low  country  extends  westward  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  western  extremity  of 
H andingo  Bay.  The  average  width  of  this  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus docs  not  exceed  forty  miles,  and  oppoaite  Mandingo 
Bay,  called  also  the  Gulf  of  S.  Bias,  it  contracts  to  lOM 
tt.au  thirty  miles.  Tlie  shores  on  both  oceaiH  arc  rocky,  and 
tiic  whole  region  appears  to  coositt  uf  an  immense  mass  of  i 

foek.  Ihn  mka  iMiraim      aomted  by  n  thick  layer  of  | 


To;>etab1e  mould,  and  are  oovered  with  high  forest-fKcs. 

The  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  arc  difficult  of  access  tor 
lar^e  vessels,  being  lined  with  numerous  small  rocky  islands 
eal!i'd  k't/i.  Tw.i  rivers  dram  the  Isthmus.  They  arc 
eulled  r<,s)ieetfally  Cluieuiiaii uo  jilid  L'liepo,  and  I'ise  lU'ar 
7!s^  3ij'  \V.  long.  The  Cliucunaquo  runs  ea.st-soutli-eait 
about  eighty  mdes,  and  turning  west  by  an  abrupt  bend 
falli  into  the  Bay  of  S.  Miguel;  the  Chopo  or  Kallano 
riin$>  weit-norlh-wcst,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Panam&,  about  24  miles  cast  of  the  town,  making  a  simi- 
lar turn  to  the  south.  Boih  rivers  are  navigable  for 
large  river  barces  as  far  as  the  places  where  the  great 
betid  oecura.  Wtib  all  the  advantages  which  this  ngioa 
possesses  from  Its  great  ftttility  and  the  vicinity  ot  two 
great  oceans  and  navioable  rivers,  it  is  thinly  mhaibited!, 
and  chiefly  by  a  tribe  wlndbins,  the  Mandingoes  <w  S.Blas 
Indians,  who  are  at  constant  enmity  with  the  white  settlers. 
thout;h  they  receive  in  a  friendly  manner  the  vessels  which 
annually  viMt  the  country  froin  .Jamaica.  The  whites  liat'o 
only  a  fe.s  settlements  on  the  ClieiJO  liver,  and  even  these 
are  chielly  o<aii|iied  by  negroes.  The  small  town  of  Cliej  o, 
aliQw  tin;  bend  of  ihe  river  of  that  name,  is  the  mo^i  con- 
sidciab  e  'eitlenoent  of  the  whites,  but  the  inhabitants 
have  little  communication  with  their  neighbours  the  Man- 
dingoes.  The  scantiness  uf  the  population  of  this  region 
is  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  unheaUhi- 
ncss  uf  tMclbnate.  Being  open  on  all  sides  to  a  vast  expanse 
of  ocean,  ever)  wind  brings  rain,  and  thus  hardly  a  day 
passes  in  which  the  country  is  not  drenched  by  heavy 
showers,  which  aometioies  last  ft>r  several  days  togetlier. 
The  snrlhee  of  the  ooontry,  not  having  snfBcient  srope  to 
cariy  of  suck  an  abundance  of  moisture,  is  converted  into 
an  Immense  swamp.  This  moisture  of  the  air  indeed  main- 
tains a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  the  p;reat  ijiiantity 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  annually  reproduced  and  dd- 
com|io*ud.  increaios  lha  miasma  whieh  exhales  from  t 
hwampy  soil  uniler  the  influence  of  a  \ertii  al  sun. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mandiiii;i)  Hay  somi-  liilL 
comojerice,  whicli  jfrarlually  alliiin  the  elevation  of  luouii- 
tains,  and  extend  m  a  coutinuuu.s  elimn  as  far  west  as  a  line 
drawn  across  the  Isthmus  Iroiu  Pun  JJinones  to  the  town  of 
Panam&,  a  distance  uf  about  GO  miles.  These  hills  advance 
close  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  they  sur- 
round the  town  of  Puerto  VulOkbut  Uiey  remain  a  few  tuilcs 
distant  from  the  Pacific,  md  are  separated  from  it  by  a  level 
pmirie  destitute  of  trees.  These  htlla  occnpy  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  tlte  Isihmu^  bttt  they  see  divioed  longitudi- 
nally into  two  ridges,  between  wbiM  Kes  the  valley  of  the 
river  Chsgres.  lUe  southern  ridge  does  not  exceed  1000 
or  1100  feet  in  heiglit,  but  the  northern  rises  much  hi(;her, 
esjiccially  east  of  Puerto  Vein.  These  lulls  are  generally 
cohered  with  thick  and  almost  mipcuelrable  forests.  Tlie 
valley  of  ihe  rivi  r  t-'La-res  is  railicr  narrow,  but  the  nver 
itBcirii  navigable  to  a  couside  ruble  extent  [CJh  \<;hk.]  Iho 
elniuilc  ill  (Ills  portion  of  the  Islliunis  differs  coiisiderahl)  in 
the  iiiirlh  and  in  thf  mouth.  At  Puerto  Velo,  on  the  northern 
ciKist,  liie  rams  are  almost  eontmual,  and  f;enorally  descend 
in  torrents,  a  circumstance  which  renders  that  place  very 
unhealthy.  At  Panama,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the 
seasons  are  rsgulur.  In  April  the  weather  becomes  cloudy 
about  noon,  but  after  drizzling  for  half  an  hour  it  clears  up. 
In  Migp,  ftom  nine  to  eleven  o'cloolic.  it  is  dull  with  a|i|^ 
raina,  hot  the  aAemoon  is  fine.  In  June  tkofs  is  nin 
every  momiDg  and  evening,  but  the  middle  «f  the  day  h 
hat.  As  the  season  advanoe%  the  rains  gradually  imvease^ 
and  ore  incessant  during  .July,  August,  September,  and 
October.  In  November  the  nights  are  always  rainy  and 
cloudy,  but  during  the  days  the  sky  begins  to  break.  Ir 
December  the  weather  improves,  and  in  Jaimnry,  February, 
and  March  a  shower  of  rain  is  as  uncommon  as  fi  beam  of 
8un*hino  in  the  other  season  of  the  year.  The  valley  of  t!i.' 
Chagres  seems  to  partake  rather  of  tlie  climate  of  Panama 
than  of  tiiat  uf  Puerto  Velo.  At  Panama  the  thermometer 
in  the  rainy  season  is  during  the  night  and  H'l"  during 
tlie  day ;  but  the  winds  being  at  that  season  variable  and 
cool,  there  is  no  siatrnation  in  the  atmaepharaw  though  thn 
rain  is  incessant.  In  the  dry  seesoa  the  temperature  rises 
to  90''  and  even  93°  in  the  day-time,  and  the  days  are  veiy 
aultry,  inasmneh  as  ealms  prevail  at  that  season;  bat  tfa« 
land-winds  at  ni^t  are  cool,  coming  chiefly  from  the  sd- 
jru  ent  mountains;  and  the  clim*m  may  be  called  generally 
'hcahhv,  ihouirh  a  considerable  meftali^  gometitnes  oeetii*. 

West «f  alius dimmftoathn Tifliuily of  r      a  toth* 
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Bay  of  Limonos  bogins  tbe  third  region  of  the  I&thmus. 
xvhii  li  e\iLaili  westward  on  the  Caribbtiui  Sea  to  the  rocky 
i^hui'l  c.il  <■>!  Escudo  de  Vera^ua,  and  oa  thn  Paciiic  to  the 
iiUK-nn  .nt  coriu'r  nf  il.c  Gulf  of  Panla,  a  ili>;;iuoe  of  about 
HU  miles,  'riiis  cuudlrv  exhibits  differeiil  iKUmiil  IValures. 
It  i-s,  iiropt'rly  speakiDi;,  u  \t\d.n  wlu.  U  n.-cs  I'lMm  butli 
WTcaits  witli  ii  very  gemie  ascent  towards  the  middle  of  the 
lalhiiiuii.  Numerju;>  i<Mlaled  hilU  however,  rising  from 
auo  to  6U0  fetit  ubovc  tbuir  base,  are  ditperaed  over  lue  sur- 
flwie  of  this  plain.  Tbue  hills  occur  inueb  mare  flreqnenily 
towards  the  exireniiiics  of  the  region  near  lbs  mountains  of 
Pucrtu  Vcio  and  the  table  land  of  Veragua;  in  ths  middle 
of  tha  ngioo  are  plains  of  conaiderable  astant,  capecially 
bctmBU  lbs  tovaa  of  Cbieraa  aimI  Cburani;  on  those 
plaiaa  some  itolaieil  lidgat  of  bilb  ef  ioewwiileraWe  beigbt 
oeeur.  The  hills  are  gencmdly  covered  with  trees,  btit  the 
pIniu-<  and  low  grounds  which  surround  them  arc  savannahs 
ui'  inuiries,  dcsiituieof  trees,  but  covered  with  gra&s,  which 
KU|)|tlie«  i)a»luro  to  nuraeroui  lifidi  i^f  chuIl-  ami  lioises. 
Though  iho  Vfi;etation  of  i1h>  lu^iua  is  m'.wiMy  luuch  less 
vigorous  than  in  the  coiintrv  f  ii  ilKn-  t-u^t,  ihcro  are  several 
cultivated  IriH't"!  n<nl  utlu  rs  ss  Incli  iaa\  be  i  iillivatcd.  The 
climate  also  .s  uun'h  mure  lu'aiUiy,  uilly  '.'ii  tbo  sIuik' 
towards  the  l'ur,lic,  which  in  cluuate  and  season  exactly  re- 
Kembles  ttio  cjimtry  surrounding  the  town  of  Panama. 
The  country  alone  the  shores  of  ihc  Caribbean  Sea  is  far 
\eii  healthy,  and  toe  season  inucli  more  iiTegular.  Accord- 
in^ly  we  find  that  tbe  soutb^jia  districts  are  comparatively 
thickly  settled,  while  the  northern  are  nearly  uninliabitcd. 
l!he  principal  riven  of  this  miioD  am  the  Trinidad  and  the 
Caymito  or  Cborteit.  Tbe  Trinidad  enten  tb«  Chagres 
•bout  24  miles  (torn,  its  month,  after  •  conree  of  »boat  to 
miles.  It  rises  near  tbe  south  coast,  not  fkt  from  tbe  tovn 
of  Chorrcra,  and  is  navigable  in  the  grealcfsl  part  of  its 
courise  as  far  up  as  the  town  of  Capua.  Traversing  the 
Isihmu>  i!i  ;v  (iKig  oaiil  line  frjiu  soiuh-west  to  north-cast, 
the  agrii'iiluiral  luo'iucc  uf  the  luure  inhabited  districts 
is  convoyi  il  liy  ihis  iivcr  l«  Uliagres.  The  Caymito  or 
Cborrcra  is  forracd  by  (jevuru!  iif.iy  streams  which  desperni 
IVoin  the  eastern  deidivity  ul'tlie  lablL'-land  of  Vcragila,  unci 
though  its  course  is  short,  it  is  navigable  to  the  town 
of  Chorrcra.  There  is  a  harbour  at  itt  nioafli»  but  the 
anehora{;e  is  bad  and  exposed. 

Wast  of  tllix  region  is  the  table-land  (neiu)  of  Veragua. 
Its  eastern  ascent  is  formed  by  projecting  mountains  of  great 
•lentioR,  rising  abruptly,  and  frcaucntly  oxbibtting  an 
almeet  perpendicular  noe  of  bare  neL  The  wirAwe  of  the 
table-land  Itself  ieTCTyuitoven.  and  several  rammits  on  it 
rise  to  a  great  height.  Tbe  Peak  de  Veragua  is  slntcit  to 
attain  nesirly  9000  feet  above  the  sca-lcvcl.  In  some  jilacts 
A  L\ ci-  tlii'i  i  ar.,'  I'liiiiis  iiri'oiisifhTahiL'  extent.  The  general 
elo- utiJti  af  llus  l.ibiu-lan>l  ;iliiive  the  sca-!evcl  is  supposed 
to  he  ln.-t»yecn  30UO  and  ■inoo  feiM.  It  a]ipio;iche<  the 
Caribbean  Sea  wiiliin  a  fe'.v  lailes.  naii  is  m:[kii<iIcJ  fnntj 
it  by  a  narrow  iin  !  jl.yhily  Lilly  tniet.  Hut  uii  ilu-  hale 
of  the  PacTi"'  the  irnmnlains  approach  close  to  the  sea, 
mid  between  the  Gulf  uf  Purita  and  the  Bay  of  Moiuijo 
project  in  a  wide  and  itiuuntainous  peninsula  into  the  Pa- 
cifu:.  'I'his  peninsula  terminates  in  tfao  capes  called 
Punta  Mala  and  Punia  Mariata.  We  are  Teiy  little  ao- 
j^uainted  with  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  region,  bot  ai  it 
undoubtedly  is  much  mc««  populous  than  the  lower  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  it  must  be  presumed  tbat  it  ts  fbvourable 
to  agneolture  and  to  tba  health  of  tba  bihabitanta.  This 
hut  cireunstance  is  due  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face atxive  the  sca-levcl.  The  riveiis  which  descend  from  tins 
table  land  arc  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  Unnu; 
down  iiroat  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  which  tht-y  de- 
po&iL  ai  I lieir  mouths.  All  these  rivers  accordingly  have  a 
l):u  ,  V  nil  a  very  few  feet  of  water  on  it,  which  renders  theiu 
iiuapibli'  uf  recfiving  vessels  abuve  100  tons  burden. 

I'liL'  la  ist  we-tei  a  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  be- 
gin^  ai  till-  wcnKjiu  dooluity  of  the  table-land  of  Veragua, 
and  (:\Un(ls  to  the  boundary-line  of  Central  America. 
This  line  begins  on  thi>  shore*  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at 
Chica  or  Monkey  Point,  and  terminates  on  the  Pacific  at 
Puitta  Uoruca.  This  rc;;iun  is  rather  more  than  lOU  miles 
fironi  east  lo  west,  and  about  70  milo^  from  north  to  south. 
The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  ilie  Cbtriqni  Lagoon,  a 
sheet  of  water  00  or  1  DO  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  on  an  avei^  twwnty  milea  wide.  It  is  separated  fh>m 
tbe  Caribbean  Sea  by  a  aeriea  of  low,  swampy,  and  wooded 
iaUndi^  between  wtnob  thoie  an  thrae  deep  paaiagea  Jbr 


vessels.   The  most  commodious  oi  these  passages  ia  tl:« 

mo->i  ca^tern,  near  u  tun^'ue  of  land  projecting  from  the 
coiHinoni.  It  li  called  Chiiaiiii  Mouth,  and  maybe  navi- 
gated by  tlio  lar^e^l  ves-iels.  Favihcr  west  is  the  catrauce, 
called  Uoi-a  del  I'uru  (Bull's  Mouili),  whiph  is  uiily  IS  feet 
dceji,  and  iiairow,  but  of  easy  acee>s.  The  aat.il  uestern, 
called  Boca  del  Dragon  (Dragon's  .Moatli),  is  ui>o  narrow, 
but  very  deep.  The  middle  poitani  of  the  la^^J^"  is  oecu- 
pied  by  low  woody  islands,  but  at  each  exireuiiiy  a  con- 
siderable space  is  frco  from  islands,  and  affords  excellent 
anchorage,  as  the  lagoou  is  deep,  and  thi'  swell  of  tbe  Ca- 
ribbean Sea  ia  bmken  ly  the  uiUTveinng  islands.  The 
countiy  contiguoua  lo  the  aouihero  shores  of  tbe  lagoon. 
for  a  oiatBnco  of  about  SO  milM»  ia  low  and  swampy,  the 
loii  being  eorend  witb  a  thiek  layar  of  aUurhun  foa- 
dueed  by  the  annual  innndatioaa  daring  the  rainy  seaaon. 
At  ihu  back  of  this  low  tract,  which  is  generally  wooded, 
the  countiy  nscs,  and  though  it  contains  plains  of  some 
extent,  it  continues  to  rise  gradually  for  40  or  50  mile^  from 
the  lagoon,  where  it  is  borriered  by  a  continuous  rulge  of 
high  ground.  'I'lus  <  huai,  wlaeli  is  called  the  Cabei-aroi 
'  Mountains,  may  he  belweuu  4U00  and  5000  feet  above  the 
-ra-jevel.  but  ii  is  of  very  inconsiderable  width,  bemg  only 
about  jou  yards  across  in  its  upper  part,  which  extends  ia 
nearly  a  straight  line  without  any  peaked  summits,  llie 
southern  slope  of  this  ridge  is  much  more  rapid,  occupying 
only  about  10  miles  in  width,  and  tenuinatingon  the  Paeiflo 
in  tolerably  level  tracts,  w  hich  however  are  many  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  country  north  of  the  Ca> 
beeares  Mountains  is  one  continuous  forsat  of  loftjr  trees, 
but  along  tbe  PaoMe  there  are  several  weodleae  (taola.  It 
is  only  in  tlia  hetrmentioned  district  that  the  whites  have 
fbrmed  a  few  establishments,  the  extensive  country  north  of 
the  Cabccares  MaanSaias  lieiiiji,'  ia  ))  i>ses>i')a  of  the  naiive 
tribes,  especially  thtj  Vaheiiles.  This  may  be  allributtd  lu 
the  elitaate.  wlueh  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  resembles 
that  of  Panama,  beiiis*  subj«>ct  to  rctjular  changes  of  the 
\  5ra>oris.  iiad  theiefoie  healiiiy,  But  the  lnw  country  about 
the  l--'i^aan  of  Clarirjai  isdri  arhcd  >vii!i  vain  nearly  all  the 
'  Vfar  Inuad  :  the  aioro  elevated  Irarl  huwmer  bft\u?ra  it 
and  the  Cabecares  Mountains  has  more  n-gidar  weaibi-r,  and 
is  considered  tolerably  liealthy.  The  numerous  rivers 
which  run  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  inountaina  into 
the  Chiriqui  Lagoon  are  impeded  by  many  rapids  and  ca- 
taracts uutfl  tbeyteacb  the  low  countrv,  where  their  course 
is  gentle,  and  wmre  they  ma^  be  navigated  bv  large  boats; 
but  they  faava  baia  aeroaa  tb«r  mottthii  with  uttla  water  on 
them. 

Prr/dwliom. — Tliis  isllnmis  i*  very  rich  in  vegetahle  pro- 
ilueliiias.  l.loyd  has  t;iven  a  list  of  96  trees,  useful  as  tim- 
ber, dye-waod.s,  or  fur  cahiiiet-work  aTul  domestic  parposcs. 
Some  uf  them  bear  eatable  fruits,  ll  also  prudacrs  all  tho 
fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  cultivatca  in  other  iiUertro- 
pioal  eosintrip^.  Tlie  caltivated  grains  arc  nee  and  Indian 
i:orti.  The  sugar-calie  is  grown,  bat  not  cxieasively.  Cviffeo 
and  caeiio  are  cultivated  for  domestic  consumption ;  a  small 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  exported.  The  caoutchouc  tree, 
milk  tree  (Palo  de  Vnca>,  sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla  plant 
grow  in  the  woods.  The  Sltjrax  officinaiit  ia  vett  abaiMBBl; 
and  its  gum  sells  very  dear.  Cattle^  bocaei»  ud  aalca  am 
feared  in  tho«e  disirieta  whaia  thffa  aia  natoial  prairiaa  or 
aavannaha.  Tbe  wooda  an  inhabited  by  sunmroua  wild 
animab:  tiger-cats,  whieh  seldom  exoasd  tbe  aiso  of  a 
small  Newfoundland  dog;  lions,  bears,  racoons;  sajinos, 
or  a  species  of  wild  boars,  which  arc  frequently  met  in 
dravi's,  nnd  aliack  men;  deer;  oonejo*,  whieii  are  saniewiiat 
;  like  (Hir  rabbits,  but  larger;  hosis  of  monkeys  ;  wild  tur- 
I  key  s,  hoih  black  aad  culuured,  anil  many  other  birds.  The 
sea  abounds  with  fish,  cstiecially  sharks,  vbtch  are  iiaten, 
alligators,  and  turtle.  It  docs,  not  appear  tlait  the  ^laike^ 
and  poisonous  reptiles  for  which  the  Isthmus  was  formerly 
noted  exist  in  great  number,  lliere  are  gold-mines  in  the 
■Qountains  near  Puerto  Velo,  but  their  produce  is  iiuigniii- 
cant.  Gold  is  also  said  to  be  found  on  tlie  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  tablo'land  of  Veragua,  and  in  the  oountiy  of 
the  ValientN.  Copper  and  iron  are  abundant  and  tin  and 
mereuiy  are  stated  to  oeeuK. 

AUtieal  jDivi^iaui  Hof^ottni  TVviw.— Tba  Istbmtu 
eanatttnles  one  of  the  departments  of  tho  republic  of  New 
Oranoda,  that  of  Tttmo,  and  is  divided  into  two  provinces, 
the  province  of  P.uiama,  which  coinijrohcnds  all  the  coun- 
tries cast  of  the  table-land  of  Veragua,  and  the  province  of 
VeiBguai  vbifih  eaUaodi  orar  tba  taUaiUndof  that  itaM 
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•ml  the  country  »outh  of  the  Chiriqai  Lagooti,  to  the  boun- 
dary •Uoe  orCentnU  AiMriea.  Tbe  province  of  PaDomfc  it 
wbdividBd  into  ux.  and  tlwt  of  V«i«gttii  into  four  can- 
ions. 

The  ooeat  ■loajr  tbe  GnriUMaii  Sea  ftom  tbe  Bay  of  Can- 
doIaria,into«hion  the  river  AtmtoMh,  to  the  Bay  of  Man - 
dit)>>o,  <lu«8  not  present  a  single  faarboar  fbr  lavge  teMeU. 

It  is  liiu'tl  by  :l  ciitiiiiiiiouii  s«rics  of  small  keys,  or  rocky 
ii»lui)(ls,  Iviiij;  I'rotii  half  a  mile  to  a  mllo  from  tliu  contiiitMU. 
Till!  inner  ihus  formed  is  lull  of  cural  rocka  and 

r(J«fs,  but  ihf  wnior  1.1  clear  that  tlicy  ate  easily  seen  and 
avuidod  in  llu-  (iiiy-tiuie  Ollicrwiwi  a  re;i8el  finds  sufi' 
chorage  thorc,  excupt  during  the  prevalf'nce  of  ilu!  imrtli- 
weslern  winds  (from  December  to  Apno,  a>,  iliu  >s\L-li  uf 
the  tea  is  broken  by  the  islands.  The  first  harbour  which 
occurs  on  this  coast  is  that  of  Puerto  Bello,  or  Velo,  which 
is  about  two  nilee  long,  and  on  an  average  lUOO  yards  wide. 
It  is  of  coQiideraUe  depib,  and,  being  surrounded  by  high 
bilU  and  mouotainei  afforde  e&oelleai  and  safe  anchorage 
for  vnaels.  Ttaeugb  it  once  vae  t  plaoe  ef  greet  trade,  it  is 
now  rarely  visited,  00  aceount  of  ittexoeuive  unhealthiness. 
The  town,  which  18  bnilt  ou  tbe  aoutliera  ehorce  of  tbe  har- 
bour, t  iiuaisls  of  one  long  street  with  a  few  sbcirt  streets 
brsiiicliLMj^  (jfF  where  the  ground  wdl  admit  of  them.  Ills 
surrouiiiU'i!  by  inouiiiuiDs  cjmtcI  with  dense  forests:  it 
contained,  tu  ii>2?,  uut  luuie  than  1122  iiiJiabitanls,  nejjroes 
and  mulattoes.  About  'JO  niile!<  further  west  I^  ilu'  Hay  of  Li- 
tnnnes,  or  Puerto  de  Naos,  which  has  an  cntriiricu  live  mdes 
wide,  free  fr.  iii  d  itiijei'.  It  is  several  miles  deep,  ai.d  =l- 
Veral  projecting  points  on  its  western  side  alTord  secure  and 
commodious  anchorage  within  them,  especially  the  inner- 
most, which  is  at  present  considea-d  us  the  harbour.  Tlio 
dtniate  ia  oomparativoly  honlihy,  but  it  is  not  visited,  tbo 
aarraunding  counts  facing  uninhabited.  A  few  miles 
ftrtber  west  is  thn  harbour  of  Chagrcs,  a  lilile  sandy  bay, 
wbiell  is  only  onm  tc  weaterly  winds,  and  is  (brned  by  the 
mouth  of  the  nwr  of  tbe  same  name.  A  ledge  of  cocks 
runs  acro:<s  its  moutli,  with  not  more  than  IS  fietof  irater 
in  the  deepest  place,  and  in  many  rising  even  to  tbe  sur- 
face L'luk'r  tlu'  most  favourable  circumstances  no  vessel 
drawing  mure  than  twelve  feet  ran  entitr  the  harbour. 
Farther  westward  there  it  BO  harbOttr»«Xficpttbcw  tfBirded 
by  the  Chiriqui  I.>Bgoon. 

The  harbours  on  the  shores  of  ihe  P.icific  arc  all  within 
the  Gulf  of  Panama.  There  appears  to  be  no  port  west  of 
Punta  Mala.  The  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Piuiamu  is  be- 
tween Puula  Francisco  Salano  on  the  continent  of  South 
America  and  Punta  Mala,  where  it  is  about  IdU  miles  wide, 
which  breadth  it  preserves  for  about  10  miles  northward, 
when  ilbegitu  to  contract.  In  (he  northern  and  narrower 
part \m  of  the  bM  tlMre  ia  agroup  of  islands,  called  Archi- 
}>ulago  da  lat  PeiUi»  OD  amoaat  «f  tbe  pearls  which  were 
formerly  proeuml  in  the  adjaeontseain  great  abondanca,  and 
still  are  tahen  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  torgest  of 
the islands.  callc<l  Isla  del  Rey,  rises  to  a  cont^iderable  ele- 
vaiiun.  Most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  this  bay  admit 
Tcssets  uf  fonsidfrablo  burden.  Tiu'y  liave  indeed  bars 
across  their  moulhs,  on  which  (here  i>  rurely  more  than 
two  feet  of  wattr  at  lo.v  tides,  but  a>  tbe  l.des  in  Ih  s  bay 
rise  18  feet,  the  bars  may  be  passed  at  ht^li-waier,  and  in- 
side of  them  the  harbours  are  deep.  The  n\ers  wlncb  are 
sometimes  visited  by  vessels  are  the  river  Pacora,  about 
18  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Paiiamii,  and  the  Kio  Grande, 
vbioh  enters  tbe  sea  about  two  miles  west  of  that  town. 

Panama  la  the  principal  trading-place  on  this  bay. 
It  atnods  on  a  tongue  of  land  shapen  nearly  like  a  spear 
hewl  extending  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea,  and  gra- 
dmlly  awelting  towatrds  the  middle.  Tbe  prineipaL  street  ^ 
extend  aeroes  the  peniniala  ftnm  aea  to  net.  Tbe  housc  b 
are  of  sioiie.  generuly  two  «r  thno  ttoriw  high,  subsUn- 
tially  built,  and  the  larger  bouses  have  coons  or  jMitios. 
Tin-  jmblic  crlilii'fs  are,  a  beautiful  cathedral,  four  roiivf-nts, 
a  niiriliery  uf  Santa  Clara,  and  a  cjllei^e.  .\s  the  slujimg 
shores  oonlii^iious  to  tlio  firouiid  on  winch  the  town  stands 
arc  dry  at  law-water  to  a  consuierable  distance,  ihu  anchor- 
age is  about  6  or  7  miles  distant,  wbere  it  is  jnotccled  by  a 
number  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Perico, 
a  name  which  is  also  applied  to  tbe  harbour.  Tlie^^o  j.tl  uids 
are  high  and  well  cultivated,  and  supplies  of  ordinary  kind, 
including  e.xcellent  water,  may  bo  obtained  from  most  of 
tbem.  lu  1837  the  town  had  nearly  t  l.OUO  inhabitants.  It 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  several  of  the  ports  of 
(South  AmeriM,  eqeeiaUy  with  Giiayaquil. 


In  tho  mterior  of  the  Isthmus,  west  of  Panania,  there  are 
several  considerable  towns.  Tiie  town  of  Churrera,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cayroilo  or  Chorrcra,  has  40UU  inhabitants. 
Nain  has  a  population  of  42G2,  and  Los  Santos  of  4318k 
These  two  plncei,  are  near  the  shores  of  the  Bav  of 
Panam&,  but  have  no  harbours.  In  the  provinoe  of  Vem> 
gua,  tho  capital,  Santiago  de  Veragua,  had,  in  IW^  4568  ■ 
inhabitants;  the  town  of  La  Mesa,  4 4A1 ;  andSaniiagodai 

Alange, '2611. 

hiliaiitanti  and  Population.— A  great  portion  of  the 
l?Uiinu^,  perhaps  one-third,  is  still  in  tho  exclusive  po«M»- 
Moii  oi'  ilie  aborigines.  These  tribe*  oi-cupy  bothe.xtremitios 
of  ihe  l.-thmu8.  Nearly  the  nhule  of  llie  L»thmus  east  of 
ibe  Hiiy  of  Maiidiiii^o  ib  iiilialnled  by  several  small  tribes, 
coinpreheiuied  under  the  cuUeciivr  appellaiion  uf  Maudingo 
or  San  Bias  Indians.  Roberts  ibiiik.<  tbat  they  are  araco 
uf  people  <|uitc  distinct  from  the  other  natives  on  the 
southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  H« 
describes  them  as  tnuch  shorter  in  stature,  few  of  them  ex* 
cewliiig  live  fei  i  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  with  a  full 
chest  and  bruod  shoulders,  and  foreheads  low  and  rather 
flat.  Their  eyes  are  small,  and  generally  of  a  lilaek  or 
dark  brown  colour,  their  cheek-bones  broad  and  ftiU,  and 
tliPir  lips  not  very  thick.  Amonjt  tliem  he  found  some 
Albinos,  who  bad  been  observed  by  earlier  travdleis. 
They  arc  an  active  hardy  race  of  |>eople.  very  jealous  of  their 
independence,  and  hostile  to  the  «hiic^  wim  have  ^e^Iled 
near  iheui.  The  men  do  iioi  ^o  uuUed;  {\w  wumuu  aru 
clothed  in  wrapiwrs  of  blue  baftas„or  striped  cotton,  reach- 
int;  from  tho  breast  to  a  little  below  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
I'liey  L'u!;u  L,;e  );];i;itaiii--,  b.ii.iiiiii^.  maize,  and  iiiaiidioc»;a, 
though  the  adjacent  sea  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish 
and  turtle,  and  the  fhiesta  in  eatable  animals.  Tbey  aUo 
rear  many  fowls. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Isthmus,  which  surrounds  the 
Chirii|ui  I-aguun,  is  inhabited  by  the  Valientes,  a  collective 
name  given  by  tho  Spaniards  to  different  tribes  inhabiting 
that  part  of  tbe  cuunliy.  They  are  much  taller  than  tlie 
Maodingo  Indians,  and  seem  lohave  made  greater  progress 
in  ctviltntion.  Their  dnwe  fiwmeily  cansi«t«d  of  a  covering 
made  of  a  sort  of  tiee-bark,  six  or  teeen  fMl  lon^,  and  about 
five  feel  wide,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  to  adiuit  tliu 
hwid;  but  they  have  now  partly  adopted  the  European 
dress,  and  inany  of  iheni  put  on  a  cumplele  European  suit. 
Their  extensive  ]ilnntaiii-f;round!>,  inaiKc-fields,  and  man- 
dioeca  plantations  cxlnbit  a  great  deal  of  industry  and  care; 
and  among  other  tilings  they  plant  the  cacao-tree,  tbe  pro- 
duce of  vvlitcb  is  extensively  used. 

The  population  of  those  parts  of  the  Isthmus  in  which 
Eui'upean  settlements  have  been  made  consists  chiefly  of 
mulaltous  and  negroes,  the  number  of  whites  being  compn- 
ratively  small,  C3irt.pt  in  Panama  and  in  the  lnrt;er  tow  ns. 
This  however  applies  chietly  to  the  province  of  Panamik. 
According  to  a  census  taken  in  182.',  the  department  of 
Istmo  contained  a  papulation  of  101,AMindiTiduala»Tis,:— > 

rMftaw«rFiaHs4i  fk«ilMs«rV«iagiM. 
Canton  of  Dariea   . .   1»178  Canton  of  Santbgo. .  1 4, 1 70 
„      PueitoVelo  t,425       „      Remedios  3,010 
„      Panam4..  16,724        „      T.aMcsa..  8,7J2 
„       Chorrera..    7,411        „       Aiange  .. 

„        Nata       ..  I7.H»8   

„       Los  Santos  21,318  35.367 

66,188 

Commerce. — The  coontries  inhabited  by  tho  Mandingo 
and  Valientes  Indians  are  annually  visited  by  several  vessels 
fVom  Jamaica,  which  export  considerable  quantitlos  of 
tortui>o>hall.  flsrsuarilla.  and  flistie,  and  alee  some  naeao: 
tbey  import  mannlketmed  cotton  goods,  eutlaas-hladss,  and 
a  variety  of  toys  and  small  articles.  The  port  of  Chagres  is 
annually  visited  by  from  thirty  to  forty  European  ve».sels, 
whirh  bring  manufaetured  nrticle.s  and  svincs,  whieb  are 
mostly  paid  for  in  bullion  lirought  from  the  countries  of 
Soulb  Aliienea  bonlenng  on  the  i'acifie,  lo  which  i>arls  the 
gicatcf  part  of  the  cargoes  are  shipped  at  Paiiiuna.  Thu 
harbour  of  Panamik  is  usually  visited  by  about  thirty  vessels, 
mostly  fr<.)m  Guayaquil,  LambaycHpte,  and  Lallao.  They 
nii]i  irt  su^-ar  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and 
bulhun  and  cacao  fur  re-exportation.  These  goods  are 
transported  either  on  mules  or  by  the  natives  on  their 
shoulders  ftom  Fnnani&  to  Graces,  on  tbe  Chagrea  rifer, 
where  tbeTsm  smbarksd  in  boati^sad  godovnthstiwc 
toChagcM 
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If  a  canal  for  large  vessels  oouUl  be  made  across  any  part 
of  this  Isllinv  I  s.  tiit  i>nly  theconununication  butwecn  Kiiropo 
nnd  the  coiir.;i  ,f'  .  ill  America  Uonleiinp  on  llio  F.icific  would 
lie  nucli  factlitnunl.  but  vc&seU  bound  for  Cbina  and  the 
Goviilrii.**  of  Bu^tcrn  and  Soulht'rn  Asia  would  prefvr  a 
yofagji  Hrhirh,  faeaidea  beiag  mtteh  ilmter  tban  tbat  round 
tbe  Cftpe  of  Good  Hom»  would  Imvo  tbo  wlwniogo  of  a 
continual  fiivounblo  wtnd  (tbo  tradosj).  The  execution  of 
Bueh'm  eanal  has  repeatodly been  auggcstcd :  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  scnl.  in  1827,  by  Bolivar,  then  president  of  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  to  survey  the  country,  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  comml!nil^iti(lt^  ;i(  r.  ilu-  liiilinius,  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
what  be  h  is  writti  ii  uu  ibo  nubjcet,  does  not  speak  of  a 
ravial,  piub^ildy  ViL\n',i'-o  in  the  then  circumstancci  of  the 
ri'i  iililm  of  Culuniliia  it  was  an  enterprise  quite  out  of  the 
qi.'.-iioii.  His  (K^rripiiiin  of  the  country  iiowerer  shows 
that  it  may  be  considered  next  to  imposgiblo  to  make  such 
a  canal  across  the  nurrovrest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  0|ipoaile 
the  Bay  of  Mandingo.  It  appears  that  though  there  arc  no 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  tuch  a  work  in  the  surface  and 
soil  vhicb  could  not  be  overcome,  tbe  cliiuaie  it  oo  ub- 
heoUby,  that  the  lives  of  many  thousands  would  bo  aacrifleed, 
ond  probably  the  mortality  among  the  workmen  vould 
■ooQ  atop  the'  nrogrca  of  tho  work.  If  a  canal  fbr  large 
Teasels  across  the  Islbmus  is  practicable,  it  can  only  be  tuuiie 
west  of  the  mountains  which  lie  between  Panamfi  ami 
Puerto  Vein,  pui  aps  along  the  line  which  Mr.  Llovd 
proposes  for  uupiuving  the  communication  between  tite 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Panamii.  This  line  would  bi-.:in  at 
Limones,  or  Navy  Bay,  about  five  mib-s  east  of  Cliagrei, 
which,  thouj;ii  uiiiuhabitod,  in  i  \'  i  lli!U  h-irbour,  r.nd 
might  easily  be  much  improved.  I-'roni  this  pinrp  he  pro- 
po'^cs  a  canal  lo  be  made  to  tlic  banks  of  the  r.\i  r  Chagies, 
which  is  only  two  milo«  and  a  half  from  tho  harbour ;  and  as 
the  intervening  tract  is  a  level,  the  canal  could  prol<ab!y  b«' 
made  w  ithout  locks.  lluU  rivet*  would  then  be  ascended 
to  ita  junction  with  tbe  Trinidad  rivor,  and  the  latter  to  a 

C"  ICO  where  its  shores  on  tbe  south  hank  arc  wcit  suited 
beiUji^  converted  into  wharfil  and  landing-places,  and 
thetu-c  (In ally  to  PiananA  or  Cbortreia  by  a  raiirMd.  It  may 
be  Bupivjscd  that  if  a  more  minute  tomy  were  made  of  this 
oouutry  with  tbo  view  of  making  a  canal  across  tbe  whole 
isthmu*,  a  stniiKbter  and  shorter  line  mi<;ht  be  diseovered. 
Mr.  Lloyd  observes  that  iVir  nu  ;\n  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
in  the  Pacific  two  days  after  full  moon  is  21*22  feet ;  and 
that  the  (lifTi  iiTn  c  l)i  ;ux'ci»  the  extreme  eli  \,Tiii  n  and  de- 
prcsiiion  occasionally  amounts  to  '27  44  (cct.  In  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  at  Chagres,  tho  iiji  ar.  Lkvation  of  the  tide  is 
only  1*16  feet.  The  water  at  high-water  mark  in  the  At- 
lantic is  I3'5j  fi  i",  lower  than  in  the  Pacific. 

Hiitnry. — Col  lunUus,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  being  in  search 
of  a  strait  wh:('h  ^M<uId  conduct  him  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
discovered  the  whole  coast  between  Cap«  Gracias  \  Dios 
and  tbe  harbour  of  Puerto  Vclo  in  IfiOS  and  I  :j<)3.  He  in- 
tended lo  plant  a  amall  colony  upon  the  river  Baloo  io 
Vengoa,  but  wa»  provonfed  Igr  tbo  iroubordliMtftn  of  fala 
crew  fton  making  the  first  Eurepean  aottlement  on  the 
continent  of  America.  This  was  done  in  1510  by  Nuilcz 
de  Balboa,  who  built  tbe  town  of  Santa  Maria,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Danen ;  and  in  IS  12,  in  traversing  tbe  Islbnuis:,  he  discover- 
cil  itiL'  T.u-ilic  Otf.in.  As  ihi'  rli.ii.iK;  a',  uig  ihc  cini-sl  of  the 
(Jult'of  DiivKMi  ii  MTV  unhcaJihy,  I'c'liarins  D.im1;i  roinoved 

culiiny  t'loai  lS;inln  M.iria  to  Panaiii'i ;  atiil  the  Si  nniaids,  I 
wlw  wx-re  in  <\\\v<  nf  uold,  soon  spread  over  tin.-  Lihmus, 
and  settled  at  s,'\orril  places.  When  tho  Sp  ims)i  g  overn- 
ment divided  Its  American  posses'^ions  into  lar^v  provinces, 
the  Isthmus  of  l\inam&  was  incorpuratcil  into  the  vice- 
ru\alty  of  Granada.  The  sctlluiuenis  on  this  Isthmus  were 
flrequentlv  taken  and  plundci-ed  by  the  Buccaneers,  espe- 
cially by  lien  ry  Morgan.  [15t  ccANKKRs.]  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  ihc  •jpanish  colonics  on  the  Ticrra 
Firnta  obtained  their  iudependence  after  a  long  and  bloody 
atmgBle,  and  tbe  Islbmus  of  Fanamk  then  firmed  first  a 
departmeat  of  tho  republie  of  ColomUa.  and  aAcnrarda 
of  New  Granada,  under  the  name  of  bimo. 

(Lloytl,  in  Philnsdf^hical  Trdnsaclinnt  tor  IS^O,  and 
the  L'indon  Geoff  raj /iical  Journal,  vol.  i. ;  Ullo-i's  I'oyage 
to  Smith  America ;  Robert.s's  A'<rrriU«ri?  r-f  Voya^fn  and 
E.r  ->ir*ii>tui  on  the  Kutt  Cotut  and  Interior  qf'  Central 
.\u„  rira;  Hoigh'f  SketeHet  ^ Buenot  Agrtt,  Ch^  and 

Peru.) 

PAN  ATlIEN.Ii  A  t \\ava6;)va<u).  iliL  i;roate.n  of  tho  Athe- 
nian £ii«livaltk  vaa  oelebiaMdiu  bouour  of  Aibena  (lliaervi^ 


j  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city  ('AOqrjj  a-oXwic).  It  is  salt! 
'  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ericthonius  son  of  He|)l'.a!>tus 
(Ilurpocrat.,  WnvaO.),  an<l  to  have  been  called  uriginally  Atlie- 
nsea  i^Mtivata) ;  but  it  obtained  the  name  of  I'unuilicna  a 
in  (he  time  of  Theseus,  in  consc*iueiico  of  his  uniting  inlu 
one  tiate  the  difierent  tndependeal  slates  into  which  Attica 
bad  been  pverioasly  divided.  (Faua.,  viiL,2,a.  I ;  PlttU  Tkei^ 
c.  SO;  Ibucydn  ii- 15.) 

There  were  two  Athenian  festivals,  which  had  the  name 
of  Panathenjca ;  one  ^  f  whirli  was  called  thc(iiieat  Paiia- 
Ihcna'a  {fuyaSa  lToi'af//;i  nn i,  which  was  cek-bratt"<l  once  in 
every  five  years  with  v^ry  ^rr.it  ma  uifi'  i'm-f,  rui  1  iiiiiacied 
Miectators  frum  all  p.irls  of  Greoce;  and  llit;  «tl;tj.-,  the  Less 
r:i!i.ithuiia>a(^ir()a  IlavaOtjt'aia),  which  was  celebrated  every 
year  ill  the  Pirif  ii'^.  fll arpoci-jt  ,  /oc.  c?7. ;  Plato,  i> /f(.7/., 
t.  I.)  When  till'  Grivk  writers  speak  simply  of  the  festival 
of  tbe  Panathcncua,  it  is  .<toinetitncs  difllcult  to  determine 
whicli  of  the  two  is  alluded  to;  but  when  the  Panalhenroa 
is  spoken  of  by  itself,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  rorsfoxt  tO 
mark  the  conlrarj',  the  presumption  is  that  the  CJn  ai  I'ana- 
thena;a  is  meant;  and  it  it  thus  spoken  of  by  Uvrodoliu 
(V.  hf,)  and  DcmostbcAca  {Jh  JRl/f.  Leg^  p.  394). 

The  Great  nutalbenaa  was  celebrated  on  tho  !2$tb  day  of 
Hocatombnon  (Proclns,  quoted  by  Clinton.  FaH.  tfetl., 
p.  325),  the  first  of  tbo  Athenian  niontlus  which  agrees  with 
the  account  of  Ucmosthcnca  iC.  Tinner.,  p.  '08.  709),  wbo 
|)lacc8  it  after  the  I2ih  day  uf  Uio  mi  iitli  'I'I.^m'  is  r.  nsi- 
di-rablc  dispute  as  to  tho  time  in  wliu-ii  the  Ltss  I'.m.-ii  in  :ia.>a 
\'. us  crl!  l)i,iiL(i.  Meursius  places  its  celcbratam  ui  'J  hir- 
gtjiiua,  ilie  elcveiilh  of  the  Athenian  months;  hm  I'lIKus 
and  Coisiiii,  in  Ilucaiotnbteon.  Mr.  Clinton,  i>  li  )  e.x- 
amiiu"!  the  gubji'^-t  at  considerable  length  {Fa^t.  Heii.,  p. 
3;!'.'- i.'.j),  Ml p)i(iris  the  opinion  ofMeursius;  and  it  does  not 
appear  improbable  that  the  Less Panathenaoa  was  celebrated 
in  the  same  month  as  the  Great,  and  was  perhaps  omitted 
in  the  year  in  which  the  gn-at  fe^^tival  occurred.  The  ci  le- 
bration  of  the  Great  Paiialhcnaea  only  lasted  one  day  in  the 
time  of  Hipparcbus  cThuoyd.,  vi.  56);  but  it  was  continued 
in  later  limes  for  several  days. 

At  both  of  tlie  I'analhensBa  thero  wore  gymnasitc  games 
(Find.,  Isthm^  iv.  42  ;  Pollux,  viii.  93),  among  w  hicli  tljc 
torch-race  seems  to  have  been  very  jwpular.  In  the  tni.e 
of  Socrates  there  was  introduced  at  the  I-ess  Pannlhcnxa  a 
torch  rncf  lui  li  r  il  k.  (Plato,  Be  Be)i.,\.  1,)  At  the 
Great  r;v:iatliiMi;v:i  ilicre  was  also  a  musicjtl  con(i"»t,  and  a 
nritatmu  ut'ilu-  II  itnericpoemsby  rhapsodists.  i  Lm  u:  ,..  C. 
I^oer.,  p  ju  '  I  l  lie  victors  in  thewocoiilesls  were  rewarded 
with  msmU  sacred  oil.  (Pind.,JV!!iM.,  x.  64,  and  Scholia; 
Schol.  on  isofiA.  Oed.  Col., 

The  most  celebrated  pari  however  of  the  Great  Panallie" 
naic  festival  was  the  solemn  procession  (7Q|tr4),  in  wiiich 
the  Peplua  (IlirXof)  or  sacred  robe  of  Alhuna  was  rarried 
througli  tlic  Ceramicus  and  other  principal  porls  of  tbe  city 
toihc  Parthenon,  and  suspended  bolUo  (bo  statUftof  tbego^ 
dess  within.  This  Pbplui  was  covered  with  enbroidery 
(wMKAiiara,  Fbto.  Euthyph..  c  6 ),  on  wbk-b  was  represented 
the  Battleof  the  Gods  and  the  Giaiilb,  csperiallv  the  exploits 
of  Zeus  and  Athena  (Plato,  l>,c.  nf.  ;  Eiinp..  'Hr,:ub.,  468). 
and  also  the  achicveuicnls  of  the  1  er  .  s  .n  li  i  :i<y- 
ihology,  whence  .Aristophanes  hpea'.s  ot  uirri  \  riliy  i.|  ihis 
land  and  of  thePcplus."  {Kqui!..  1.)  Tl.r  .  lahii.nhrv  uns 
worked  by  young  virgins  of  the  noblest  faimli  m  Athens 
(calleil  ;  -.aTr'ivnt),  of  wlioin  tno  wer»;  superihiuiidiiiN,  with 
the  naraa  of  Arrcphorac.  When  the  festu-al  wa^*  cclebiated, 
the  Pcplus  wag  brous;!it  down  from  the  .\cro|Kili»,  where  it 
had  bi-en  worke<l,  mul  was  suspended  like  a  >ail  upon  a  sliip 
(Paus.,  xxix.  1,  s.  1),  which  was  then  drawn  ihimigb  the 
prinoual  parti>  uf  tbe  city.  The  proeession  which  aocom< 
panied  it  consisted  of  persona  of  all  oeca  and  both  sexeic  of 
foreigners  resident  at  Athena  as  well  as  of  ciliscns.  The 
old  men  carried  olive  branches  in  their  bands,  whence  they 
were  ealkid  Tbaltopborl  {MAoffyci),  and  tho  young  men 
anpeaied  with  arms  In  their  bands,  at  least  in  the  tunc  of 
Uipparcbus.  lThiicvd.,vi.  56.)  The  young  women  carried 
baskets  on  their  heads,  whence  they  were  called  Caneplmri 
{i:afj)<p<tji  n).  Thi'  s.icnnces  \UT('  \xMy  nuuK-r'iUMiu  this  occa- 
sion. Uuniig  Uwj  bupieuiacy  olWiijeus  every  bubject  state 
had  to  furnisli  an  ox  for  the  (o-tival.  (Schol.  on  Aristopli. 
AmA..  385.)  It  was  a  season  ot  general  joy;  even  prisoners 
wi'K'  ac(  ii!--.iniud  10  bo  liberated,  that  they  might  take  pert 
in  tho  general  rejoicing.  (Schol.  on  Demo>tli.  Timocr., 
184.)  After  the  battle  of  MaralUun,  it  was  usual  for  tho 
borahl  at  tbe  Great  J^oatbeiUMi  to  ftay  for  tbo  good  of 
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Uic  Platsans  as  well  as  of  the  Athenians.  (Herod.,  vu 
111.) 

The  procossion,  which  1ms  been  described  above,  forme<l 
the  subject  of  the  bas-rehcfs  which  embellttbed  the  outftide 
of  (he  temple  of  the  PurihenoQ,  vhicb  v«  geluraUy  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Panatben«ie  friese.  Tlie  mocIm  of 
mwrbl«  of  irhidi  Uiia  fVieze  was  originally  eompond*  were 
three  feet  ftiur  ipehes  high,  mid  tlicy  fonned  •  oonneeted 
■erieeof  984  &et  in  leora.  A  considcniblfl  portion  of  this 
firteze,  which  is  one  ot  the  most  splendid  of  the  ant  lent 
works  of  art,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  i»  desc ribtd 
in  ilie  '  EIrih  M:irl)!os,'  published  by  the  Society  foi  the 
Diffusitin  uf  Useiul  Knowledge,  vol.  i,  p.  ICl  -Jl. 

A  full  iiml  iletai'ioii  account  of  this  festival  is  ciTon  by 
Moursiu.^i,  m  ;i  work  on  tlio  subject,  wliich  is  printed  in  tbo 
seventh  volume  of  the  'Thesaurus'  ul  Groaovius. 

PANAY.   [Philippinb  Islands.] 

Pancake,  a  thin  cako  uf  batter  fried  or  baked  in  a 
{Ml.   The  annual  custom  uf  frying  paneakee  (io  torn- 

aor  tossing  which  in  th^pan  tltero  was  usually  a  good 
«f  pleasantry  in  the  Ulebeu)  is  still  retained  in 
muaj  familiea  of  the  better  wrf  througbont  the  kiai^ 
dom  on  Sbrore  Tueedaf,  and  mm  Ibrmerly  umrarsu. 
The  church  bell  which  used  to  be  rung  on  that  day,  to 
call  the  people  to(;cthcr,  in  Roman  Catholic  timet,  for  the 
purpose  of  confes-.iu.;  then-  sms,  \\  :is  cLillL'd  tlic-  pancake-bell, 
a  narao  which  il  siill  retains  in  some  iikices.  At  New- 
castle-upon-Tvtif,  Ihiuul  says,  I'ne  gicat  bell  uf  St.  Nicholas 
church  is  toliod  at  twoUo  o'cl  k  U  n{  iioDU  nn  tliis  day; 
shops  are  immediatL-ly  sUul  up,  itlli'X's  c-hi^fij,  aud  nil  kind 
of  business  ct-ases,  a  little  carmval  ensuing  for  tlic  re- 
mninJtn-  >jf  il;«  day.  Macaulcy,  in  his  '  History  anJ  .-\tiii- 
quitiesof  Claybrook  in  Leicestershire,*  Svo.,  London,  1791, 
p.  128,  says,  'On  Shrovo  Tuesday  a  lidl  rings  at  noon, 
which  is  meant  as  a  signal  for  ttie  pooplc  io  begin  frying 
their  pancakes.' 

Acoordini/T  to  Brand  iPopularAntiq^  vol.  L,  73),  *  kind 
of  pancake  feast  preo<4ing  Lent  was  used  in  the  Greek 
dnircht  ftom  whence  «e  may  pnANib^  luvo  binRnrad  it, 
m'th  paaebe  eggs  and  other  mieh  Mftnaonies.  The 
Russes,  Hakluyt  says,  begin  their  Lent  always  eight  weeks 
before  Easter.  Tho  first  week  thoy  eat  eggs,  DUlk,  cheese, 
aiirl  bultcr,  and  make  greut  cheec  Vith paBeafcw Slid  iUCh 

OLhtif  lliillgb.     [SuROVliTlDE  ]  I 

PA'NCHA-TANTRA,  a  celebrated  coUePtion  of  faLlcs 
ill  the  Sanscrit  language.    It  owe*  its  nntne  to  us  division  f 
into  five  Tantras,  or  cliaptcrs,  w  liu  h  ai  u  b.  idcil— 1,  mitra  , 
bhida  (dissension  of  friends) ;  'I,  mi(ra  firdftti  tacc|uisition  [ 
of  friends);  3,  knkolukiya  (inveterate  enmity;  lit.,  'the 
war  of  the  crow  {kSka)  and  tbo  owl  (w^wAa);'     1(VhUi  j/ra- 
tamana  (loss  of  advantage);  8,  apafihMta  etritra  (incon-  i 
sideratcneas).    It  is  alsio  more  mmmfuily  knuwn  in  India  j 
under  tbo  name  Piitich&jHlkhwuia  { pdnchu-upiikhydna),  \ 
*  the  fire  (colloetiona  of  j  atories.  The  author  ie  reputed  to  j 
bar*  heen  Viibnn-fonnl.  and  tbo  oolleetMa  was  probably 
flrtrt  pablished  in  the  sixth  century  aj>.,  Ibr  it  quotes  Vara-  ' 
haraira,  who  did  not  write  till  ilo.  448^  and  it  waa  eanied 
from  India  to  Pert^ia  in  tbo  raign  of  NwhlmD,  king  of 
Persia,  who  died  a.d.  579. 

Barsuyoh,  tho  5>b\si(  inn  cif  tliU  prince,  who  was  tho  im- 
porter of  the  Pdtii  /i.'t  t.in'ni.  ^  ii  it  translated  into  old  Per- 
sian, under  the  tale  of  'I'h--  Dihlf^  nj  Jti  /nn  (in  Sanscrit, 
I'idy&  priifa,  *  the  fiiend  to  science,' or*  liio  physician').  In 
the  year  760  a.d.  or  lhoroaboul.H,  it  was  translated  inio 
Arabic  by  Abdallah  Ebn-Mukaffa.  under  the  title /jTa/t/a  va 
J}tgnana.  from  Karataka  and  Damanaka,  the  Sanscrit 
samcs  of  the  two  jackals  who  are  the  chief  inter1r>ritturs  in 
the  first  Tantra,  in  the  same  way  as  Sanjitukn.  ibe  name 
of  the  OK  who  falls  and  is  left  behind,  is  transformed  into 
Shaaxebeh  in  the  Arabic  version.  Frutn  this  Arabic  version, 
from  a  Greek  tnuwhtlion  of  it  by  Simemi  Sethi,  about  the 
year  lOSO,  and  firom  a  Latin  translation  by  John  of  Capua, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  this  collection  of  fables  was  tran- 
ferreii  to  all  tho  lanijuajresof  Europe,  and  mostof  thetitories 
<if  »  lii(di  it  lb  l  ompit-e  i  are  familiar  to  persons  conversant 
W  illi  inudeni  litiM  iitiiic ;  for  instance,  tho  slnry  of  ihc  faith- 
ful diii.'  kilb'il  by  llif  liiisty  piiiunt.  at''lfr  having  surrosifully 
guarded  ibi-  life  of  her  child,  whirh  a[>|)pars  in  most  Euro- 
]jeaii  colluetioiis  of  fables,  and  :dso  fDrni-)  the  object  of  a 
baiUil  (*  Buth  Gellcrt ').  is  deriMd  from  tho  story  of  the 
faithful  ichneumon  u\  the  llfib  bouk  of  the  Pdneha-tantra ; 

wd  au  ioeideat  ftom  the  story  of  iJetxrSonnd^  in  ttie  fint 


hook,  appears  among  other  works  in  the  Chei'cvx  coupit  of 
Guerin,  in  Massinger's  '  Guardian,'  and  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  '  Woman  pleased."  The  original  text  of  tbo 
Ptincha-tmtra  has  not  jet  been  printecL  but  tliere  ia  a 
Sanscrit  epitome  of  it,  known  by  the  name  Bi0padifa  (the 
friendly  instruction),  which  it  in  the  bandi  of  all  Snnserit 
scholars,  and  has  been  Iranslaied  both  bv  Sir  C  Wilkms 
and  by  Sir  'W.  Jones.  It  seems  that  the  Pancha  taiilra  was 
composed  at  or  near  tho  city  of  IMil  ilap-.n,  i,i  si  'i':ic]i;e, 
which  is  called  MihilarOpyani,  ui  the  mtriHlu-teni  i  i  the 
bi.; I  k. 

In  t'u!  '  Tr.insaeliins  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,' vol.  i., 
p.  1  .'>:i.  tlieiv  is  ail  admiralilo  *  Analytical  Aeeount  of  the 
PdncAu-tantni,  illustrated  with  occasional  ti-aiislation«,'  by 
Professor  'Wil.stin. 

P.VNCRATI  UM.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Amaryllidess,  having  a  funnel-shaped  flower  with  a  long 
tube.  Six  auparior  aepsU,  and  as  many  stamens^  which  are 
inserted  oti  the  edge  of  a  I  i-clcft  menibranont  CUp.  Fistit 
single.  Tb«  naaM  waa  applied  by  (bo  Gnoks  to  soine  plant 
albed  to  Seilla  marithHa,  but  viioli  has  not  yet  bq^  made 
out  by  botanists.  The  naOM  is  now  applied  to  a  m;nus  of 
ornamental  plants,  found  in  the  cnuinuciial  parts  both  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  world,  aiel  of  «  hii  li  one  species 
extends  to  the  coasts  of  the  Meilitei lunemi.  Jlmy  are 
mostly  highly  01  ij;i:iien:al  l  im-:-.  witli  wlnto  flowers,  many 
of  them  fragrani:  they  aie  eoinmonly  <'iiliivnted  in  stovtti, 
and  re;[u;re  a  uiivtuu.'  of  liL;ht  losiii  and  rich  vegetable 
mould,  w.th  hiUo  wiiiei'  when  ni4  in  a  grovvaig  state. 

PA'.Nt  llEAS  is  a  secreuii-  jjUuid  s.matcd  behind  the 
stomacik  and  extending  from  the  spleen  transversely  across 
the  vertebral  column  to  the  duodenum.  In  man  it  is  of  an 
elongated  and  slightly  llatteticd  form,  broadest  at  its  right 
extremity,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  towards  the 
left.  It  IS  of  a  Arm  consistence,  lobulntcd,  and  Very  simjlsf 
in  structure  to  tbcsahvary  glands,  from  which circttmstanca 
it  i«  oRen  called  the  salivary  gland  of  the  abdomm.  It  is 
chietly  composed  of  tbo  nmiBeatioqe  of  the  main  duet, 
tbtoiigh  which  its  secretion  is  poured  into  the  bile  duct,  or 
into  the  duodenum  by  a  senarate  apetture  dose  to  that  of 
the  lii!e  iluct.  [LiVfcR.]  The  trunk  of  tlie  j  aiu-reaiie duct, 
sotiii  a(';er  its  opening  into  the  end  of  ilie  bile-duci, 
or  into  the  duocknmi!,  ddaii-s  and  pa>se-i  along  the  middle 
of  the  gland,  c;iMnf,'  olf  on  e.ieli  sule  nuriierous  branches, 
which,  again  and  again  dividing',  tenuinate  m  tninute  cells 
or  lobules,  which  are  closed  on  all  side-,  and  arc  eonjroiiated 
in  biiLi  lu-s  to  form  the  principal  hibes  of  the  nUmds. 

Upon  the  walls  of  these  ducts  and  their  saccular  termi- 
nations the  blood-vessels  of  the  pancresia  ramify  and  form  ft 
close  capillary  net-work,  through  whose  wsAls  the  peculiar 
secretion  is  poured.  Thi8isaropy,8ligbtlyaeld,aildopaline 
fluid,  very  similar  to  saliva,  containing  a  smalt  quantity  of 
albumen  and  some  other  animal  matters  in  solution.  Il  is 
presumed  to  assist  in  the  oiBee  of  assimihting  tbo  food, 
which,  just  beJbretbe  panereatio  fluid  ia  added,  baa  been 
(.inverted  into  ebymo  in  the  stomach, and  is  nndei^ng 
the  proeessof  conversion  into  chyle;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  its  function  is  at  present  unknown.  [Diokstion.] 

The  pancreas  is  found  in  its  least  developed  form  ni  fi*h, 
in  some  of  which  it  consists  of  simple  or  >ligluly  branclnnjf 
tubes  or  sacs,  attached  to  the  duodenum  very  mar  its  rotn- 
menceuienl,  .md  commonly  called  appendices  pylonetp.  In 
the  amphibia  and  birds  u  gradiially  increases  in  the  com- 
plexity of  its  arrangement,  and  it  is  most  eompset and  noil 
highly  developed  in  the  manimnlia. 

Of  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  the  panerssa  is  pvsbablj 
the  least  liable  to  disease,  and  those  from  whidi  it  ia  oeea- 
sionally  Ibund  to  have  suliered  are  not  indiealad  during  life 
by  anv  peculiar  svmptom*. 

PANDA,  one  ofthe  namflSOf  l(hn^1lt4ftAini*(F.0llT,). 

On  tbo  Mb  November,  18S1,  an  elabsnta  desoiptiiim  of 
this  interesting  animal  hy^Qeneral  Hardwieke  was  read  to 
tbo  Linnean  Society  of  London.  Tho  publication  was  de- 
layed till  the  author's  return  to  England,  when  he  brought 
with  hiin  a  second  skull  of  the  ^ame  -pedes  from  Indi  i. 
Wlulbl  the  paper  was  going  lliroui;li  the  pres>,  he  f<nind 
that  a  description  iind  fiujure  had  been  recciuly  pwbli-lied  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier  in  Ins  Ili.itoire  ties  Mammtferet,  under  tha 

name  of  Au'ui  us  /u/ge/i.r,  and  the  Uenorsl's  nama  waa 
therefore,  with  his  consent,  suppressed. 

The  Freneh  ttliibiito  thadiiMvaqr  of  th*         Io  K 
Dttvauoel, 
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Generic  Cfutrart^r.—  TI  \rl  suhglotofc,  siroat :  f  irenwhTo- 
tund ;  cheel<s  tumid  :  /orf/u-ud  (lat,  elonf;:at-(l,  tiroa'l ;  tonsue 
rather  touk!)  ;  sH'  ttt  sl-.'U  t,  conical,  very  ljr<iail  ;  mo- 
derate; rhinariiim  obtuse;  ti'nlrii'.i  tciminal;  ears  short, 
•cute,  distant,  viUmis  ;  eyes  a]i|iroximale(i  to  tlie  rhinanum 
and  placed  anteriorly  ;  maxilla  mluinusceiU ;  tna^idible  »ub- 
recoiidite ;  a  few  white  vibrissrr.  Neck  short.  Body  large, 
cyliDdiieal.  obese,  clotlted  with  a  very  villous  under-fur,  and 
long,  equal,  nther  soft  haiiSt  downy  at  their  base.  Tail  of 
the  wngth  of  the  faody,  venr  laim  at  Uie  base,  cylindrical, 
tubattennatad  at  the  tip  and  dotbsd  with  very  long  spread- 
ing hair.  Feet  plantigrade,  ilva-toed ;  the  toUt  thickly 
clotbed  witli  a  very  fine  down ;  cAmw  fUcuUte,  compressed, 
arauatab  vaiy  iliaip  (letiaetile). 


T«Mll«r  AllMlM. 

jf.1iilNBl  via*  or  lb*  twtb  of  Iha  appar  ]fm.m  Utrim  wnm  whiiia.  B. 
OMMMMibnaicivcowittMait.  C  M<*nl  t<*«r  of  llM  tfMta  ia  Ih*  lo*>r 

a^aalbtyaprwrwuliia.  Ui,  tlw«MM  ■■  llMy  anMMtwklMMt. 
!kl  «,«|ipwjawt  lilMminr.  (H*iMdw.iiMi.3VHA) 

Y.\^m]{\.t:,  Aihirm  ftJ'ieus.    (V.  Cr.vior,') 

Dexcriplion. —  Hiniy  above  beauliliil  iulvuus  brown,  wliirh 
becomes  hijblcron  tliuback  uiul  assunifs  aijolilni  hue.  The 
brown  colour  exiond*  with  a  somewhat  (leejwr  sh.ule  to  the 
neck.the  Bides  of  the  lioail,  anil  the  cnrsposterMi  ls  ;  a  liaml 
of  the  same  colour  ariaeg  from  the  cars,  and  unites  to  the 
l>ack  of  the  neck.  Tlie  face,  snout,  and  ears  white;  a  few 
fulvous  and  yellowish  hnirs  arenti.Kod  with  the  white  corer- 
ingof  the  furelieatl.  The  abdomen  and  evtremilies  black, 
and  aafMated  byadeBnedline  from  the  colour  of  the  upper 
parfak  Tha  Iwia  banded  alternately  fulvous  brown  and 
ydhnr,  and  tippei  vith  Maek.  The  wooUv  covering  of  the 
•olet  of  the  fbet  of  a  Madi  or  greyish  colotnr.  Length  of 
the  head  7^  inches ;  from  the  occiput  to  the  root  of  the  tail 
\'H  inches;  length  of  thn  tail  IS  inches:  total  3  feet  6 
inches.  (Ilardwicke.) 

'  The  peculiarities  of  our  animal,'  says  the  General  in  eon- 
tinuation,  'on  which  its  rank  as  a  ^eniis  depends,  are  strik- 
ing; and  prominent;  but  its  disposition  in  a  natural  series 
is  fttill  obi^ure,  as  it  resembles  in  several  ebararters  the  in- 
dividuals uf  that  sulxlivi.sion  of  digitigrade  cariias<iiers,  from 
which  it  diffttrs  essentially  both  in  its  teeth  and  iii  its  jilun- 
tigradu  walk.  Among  the  ])«culiaritiei  of  our  animal  are 
to  be  noticed  the  t;real  breadth  of  the  rostrum  and  the  sin- 
gular structure  of  lite  teeth :  but  llie  most  reroafkable  cha- 
Eacler,  and  that  on  which  its  distinction  principally  depends, 
ia  the  fonn  cf  the  pn||eeting  pointsof  the  poMerior  grinders. 
This  chaiaeter,  as  flv  aa  our  observation  extends,  u  )k.'cu- 
Jiar;  it  docs  nut  exist,  except  in  a  small  dei;ree,  in  any 
other  genus  of  carniverous  quadrupeds.   The  truncation  is 


owing,  in  our  opinion,  to  original  structure,  and  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  wearing  down  of  the  points.  We  observe  it 
both  in  tho  skull  of  a  young  animal  and  in  Ihataf  the  adult 
specimen  from  which  the  annexed  drawing  was  mode;  and 
our  description  is  confirmed  by  a  careAil  eonpariaon  of  the 
rdatira  elevaiion  of  the  points  of  the  two  anterior  grindeok 
in  whfoh.  although  they  are  equally  exposed  to  altritifliw 
thie  truncation  is  not  obser\'ed.  The  margins  bounding  the 
truncated  points,  as  is  shown  in  (he  drawing,  are  circuia- 
seribcd  and  perfert,  exliibitinfj  no  signs  of  being  worn  down 
by  attrition.  In  the  disposition  and  even  in  the  form  of 
llio  teeth,  our  ainmal  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  (;cnera 
.Xatua  and  Pronjnn ;  but  these  difl'er  esst^ntially  in  the 
leni^ibeneii  [oriii  ol  tlie  head,  and  in  ibe  extended  nxtrum, 
wliieh  is  terminated  by  a  tiexible  rbmanum  ;  they  also 
differ  in  the  numlier,  character,  and  distribution  of  the 
grinders.  JNV/v^m  and  Pncyon  have  in  both  jaws  six 
grinders,  of  whuli  i  In?  three  anterior  are  false  grinders;  and 
of  those  which  follow,  none  of  the  points,  even  in  the  adult 
states  exhibit  the  truncation  above  deseribed.  Our  animal 
has  only  one  false  nindM  with  a  eompound  crown,  uid  tha 
four  posterior  grinoare  are  large  and  highly  complicated: 
the  Aral  of  these  in  tho  upper  jaw  corresponds  with  the 
fourth  grinders  in  Nasua  and  Prnryutt,  ntid  the  points  are 
attenuated  and  acute;  but  the  jiosteritir  grindaia IK ^UiM 
peculiar  and  churacterislie  in  their  -truriure.' 

Ihibils,  iV-c. — General  Hardwielic  states  that  this  animal*a 
haunts  are  about  rivers  and  iiiouiiiasn-iorrents.  It  lives 
much  in  trees,  and  feeds  on  binls  and  the  smaller  quadru- 
peds, and  IS  frequently  discovered  by  its  loud  cry  or  csill 
n'scmblintf  the  word  JVha,  often  repeating  llio  same. 
Henro  is  derived  one  nf  the  local  names  by  which  it  ia 
known.    It  is  also  ruiled  llie  C'hitwa. 

Aoca/t/y.— Himalaya  chain  of  hill*  between  Nepaul  nnd 
the  Snowv  Mountaina  (Hardwjeke.  Imm.  TVan*..  voL  sv^ 
In  Mr.  Motion's  catalogue  of  tim  animals  obaervnd  im 
Nepaul  {Zw.  Ave.,  18341. 

Cuvier  declares  the  AilwUM  to  b*  onn  af  tha  moit  bran 
tiful  of  quadrupeds. 
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Place  in  the  Syttem.—Cax\et  places  Ailurua  among  the 
Bean,  between  Procyon  (Racoon)  and  the  Benturongs 
(/elides).  J.  B.  Fischer  arranges  it  between  Gm/o  (Glut- 
ton) and  Arrliclif  (F.  Cuv.,  Riradoxurus  and  Ictides  of  F. 
Cuv.  niid  ValcnciL-nne?).  M.  lx'!«MJn  follows  Cuvier.  Mr. 
Swainson  ('Classification  oryu.i(lru|icd3')say8of  it,*  Whether 
tliW  •Qimal  leads  to  the  Rai-oons,  or  \vhether  tbesie  latter 
belong  to  the  Bears,  arc  (luestions  utiich  nee<l  not  here  be 
discussed;  Cuviur  has  placed  them  to);ether,  and  wu  inay 
ibr  the  preeent  follow  nu  exunple.*  In  theantaogement 
(Part  iiL  of  tiM  id.)  the  ftcm  qipem  to  be  eltoielber 


PANDANA'CKA  are  arbomeenC  or  bushy  plants,  with 
long,  ri(od,  awocdf«hapcd  loaves,  weembiiiig  tooeeof  the 
pine  apple,  usually  arrangcil  in  a  manner  to  obvkrasly  spiral 
that  tney  are  commonly  called  screw-pines.  In  a  natural 
arrangement  they  are  classed  with  Endo(;ena,  among  which 
they  are,  more  especially  in  the  genus  Pandanus,  remark- 
able for  their  stems  forking  ropeatodly.  Their  flowers  have 
tiM  MSwaepiiElBb  nd  quto  oDwriiiB  tiio  apadix  on  vbieh 


U iMajjrffa*  fciwgfrjiiast  \.uk9mt%  ^al 


thoy  grow.  The  male  flowers  consist  of  single  stamene  \rlth 

two  culled  anthers;  the  females  of  naked  one-celled  ovaries, 
with  stilitary  ascending  or  numerous  parietal  ovules.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a  mass  of  ovaries  collected  into  a  tubi-imilated 
head,  and  uillicr  dry  and  fibrous  or  lk;^hy  and  succulent. 

These  plants  chiefly  abound  in  the  Masoaren  islands  and 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  of  which  they  form  a  conspicuuu.s 
feature.  The  species  of  Pandanus,  Vaquois,  or  Screw-pine, 
are  readily  known  by  their  spiral  leaves,  dichotomous  habit, 
and  the  long  roots  emitted  by  the  sides  of  their  truok  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  holding  it  down  in  the  loose  sand  among 
which  they  grow,  hi  order  to  anist  in  which  each  root  ia 
furnished  with  a  partial  exiUiatioa  of  the  end,  whieh,  in 
the  form  of  a  cnp,  adberea  to  the  root,  for  the  purpose,  as  k 
supi>osed,  of  holding  water  during  the  period  tlmt  the  root 
is  passintr  through  the  dry  air.  The  genus  Froycinetia,  on 
the  contrury,  is  conijKjsed  of  plants  with  lung  scrambUng  or 
rooting  stems  nt>t  biancliini^  like  Pantlanu.*,  indeed  seldom 
becommg  what  can  be  callcil  a  tree;  uiiJ,  «hen  in  llower, 
adorned  with  gaily  coloured  spathcs  iVom  which  the  young 
inflorescence  protrudes.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
plants  of  this  onler  are  of  any  known  use  lo  man,  except aa 
furnishing,  in  ooouBOD  with  BuiDy  olbon,  a  good  material 
for  thatching. 

PA'NDANUS,  a  name  derived  from  the  Malay /bndan^, 
and  thatof  agoitia  of  plaati.fnMU  wbkh  the  natural  fsmily 
of  PkndanaeeB,  or  8oreir-PlM  tribe,  baa  derived  its  namob 
being  so  named  from  their  leaves,  which  resemble  ihON  of  tbo 
pine-apple,  and  are  inserted  spirally  along  the  itMlb  TIm 
species  .irc  fiumd  in  the  i^lands  of  the  tropical  ocean,  in thOiO 
of  Mauiiiuis  and  l}>)urboii,  us  well  as  ni  the  southern  parte 
of  India.  One  species,  P.  utloriili.Knimiu,  being  liiKhly  fra- 
grant, is  much  eslecnu-d  in  all  Asiatic  countries,  either 
where  It  will  t;row  or  where  Us  essence  is  known.  It  is  con- 
stantly refenod  to  by  the  Sanscrit  puets,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Wilson  s  '  Ilindu  Theatre,"  by  the  name  Kelaku,  and  as 
the  Keora  and  Ket^eeot  the  Hiiulus.  The  Arabs  <:all  it 
Kazee,<ind  Avicenna  describes  it  under  the  namuuf  Armak. 
Oil  impregnated  with  tbo  odour  of  iu  flowers  and  the  dis- 
tiuisd  water  an  h%{bl7  esteemed  both  for  their  odour  and 
tboir  wedleiMil  use  aa  stimulants.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states 
that  ft  if  the  tonderwliita  leavetof  the  flowers,  chiefly  those 
of  the  male,  which  yield  the  Teiy  delightful  ftagranoe  fat 
which  this  plant  is  so  celebrated.  This  speeioa  ia  eommoa  IB 
tilt.'  lien  insula  of  indiii,  where  it  is  called  CalderaBush;  in 
Muuriiius  It,  as  well  as  other  species,  is  known  as  the 
Vaquois  Plant ;  ui  Oi.ihoitc.  a  species  is  called  the  Wharra 
Tree,  being  in  all  liii;lily  esictiued  for  its  odour,  as  well  as 
for  the  Useful  puriiosts  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  The 
lower  pulpy  part  of  the  drupes  is  sometimes  eaten,  a.*  is  also 
the  terminal  bud,  like  that  of  the  cabbage-palm,  and  like- 
wise the  tender  white  base  of  the  leaves,  either  raw  or  boile<l, 
during  times  of  scarcity.  It  forms  an  oxoelleni  hed^c.  but 
ooeupiea  too  much  space.  The  roots  arc  composed  of  tough 
fibres,  which  are  used  by  basket-makers  to  tie  their  work, 
and  an  ioft  enou(dk  lo  be  employed  as  corks.  The  leaves  an 
composed  of  tough  loi^itndnial  fibres,  white  and  glossy, 
a  quality  which  adapts  thom  Ibr  conwing  huts,  Baking 
matting,  as  well  as  for  eordage  in  Hm  Soutk  Sea  lalanda. 
and  in  the  Mauritiut  for  makiDg  Mwka  for  tlwir  ooffMt 

suwr,  and  grain. 
PANDECT.  [.TusTiNiAii*!  LioMlAnox.] 
PANDl'ON.   [Bald  Bvzzaro.] 
PANDO'RA  (Mabcology).  [PYLOBlDlAlfa.] 

PANDUS.  [MAUABHAKAT.Md.] 

PANEGYRIC  (from  the  Greek  '  paneporrieoi,*  wovinr*- 
patot  Xoyoc)  is  &  species  of  oration  in  praise  of  a  person  or 
thing,  so  called  because  such  discourses  used  to  be  de- 
livmd  in  antiont  Greece  on  the  occasion  of  great  public 
fortinib  bolbn  the  whole  assembly,  '  pantgyris,'  of  the 
paoplob  The  orator  began  by  pcaiiinf;  the  deity  who  presided 
over  the  festival,  meta  as  Jupiter  in  the  Olympic  Gamea 
and  ApoUo  hi  tbePytbian;  he  then  spok*  in  URuao  w 
the  community  or  town  in  which  the  games  won  Don*  ond 
lastly  of  the  magistrates,  the  cliainpinns,  and  especially  the 
victors  who  (gained  tlio  prizes.  Afierwards  the  name  came 
to  be  applieil  to  iwilitical  orations  delivered  in  the  senate  or 
council  of  a  slate  m  praise  of  that  state  or  of  the  lending 
men  or  man  in  it.  The  panegyrical  oration  of  Isocrales  is 
a  Dno  specimen  of  the  kind,  in  which  he  commemorates  iho 
glories  of  Athens,  the  services  which  it  had  rendered  to 
Gieeoa  in  general,  and  the  whole  with  a  view  to  nourish 
ftioDdlr  ftoOngi  botwoMi  tt  and  'J^*'^^'^^^^  g 
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Ths  FumMmmIo  ontkm  of  boentes  it  aMtlNr  coovMi^ 

flfdWHOMOlM. 

tJndw  the  Roman  empire  paneffyric*  were  ccmyeeei  in 
praite  of  the  cni|)eiw«.   Pliny's  panogyrio  of  TVajan  it  a 

well  known  siiocinion  of  thi.t  kind.  Panci^yrirs  bei-ame 
frequent  under  the  lute  eniperufs,  both  of  the  East  ami  the 
West,  in  Greek  and  in  l^tiu;  ihry  uro  mottly  however 
written  in  a  fulbonie  and  nduhUory  siylo.  Wo  have  pane- 
gyrics of  Constanlini',  C'>:isi;ui!iU'<,  JuBtinian,  Thcodo»iu«, 
and  other*,  whmh,  if  consulied  with  discriminalum,  may  be 
Ufcful  for  hUtorieal  purposes ond  for  supplyinL;  dfflcu'iirie.s  in 
the  historians  of  thoM  times.  Bunodius,  bithup  of  Pavia. 
Vrole  a  panegyrie  in  praiM  ofTheodorte. 

AuMgf  rke  have  also  been  written  in  verao.  The  poem 
4lf  TibuiltM  in  tmiM  of  Messela  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind, 
•ft  «nU  u  ilttilw  eompoHtiiMft  byr  GteuditiuMi  SidonitM,  and 
otiitn. 

In  modem  tioM  pmegjriM  bate  b«en  wrftMi  toSoman 

Catholic  preacher*  in  honour  ofpartiealar  aaiMI.  Ohirdani. 

an  Italian  ronteinponiry  atithor, Wrote  a  panegyric  in  praiie 
of  Nap^ih'oi!,  Ill  mutation  of  that  of  Pliny.  But  the  pane- 
gvricul  »i>lc  sei-ui  no  longi-r  in  nf.cordanoe  with  the  tost»>  of 
our  a^;i«,  and  it-,  essential  cliaracter  is  too  laudatory  to  please 
inind.s  lit'  .m  independent  cast. 

PANEL.  This  term  in  Bnglith  law  denotes  a  small 
aehedule  of  paper  or  parchment  contBinini^  thu  names  of 
Junra  returned  by  the  sheriff  or  other  ministerial  officer  for 
tin  trial  of  iiaues  in  courts  of  common  law.  Tbo  enroll- 
amt  of  the  names  upon  tbiA  aehedula  ia  called  tnmmeUing 
•Jurf ;  the  ministerial  offleer  ia  also  said  to  atmy  the  names 
ifttMBiML  The  atynologfer  the  tamildiNilMAilt  Sir 
SA««MCk>te«ja>  'iniiMliaaii  Enribliimd,ftiMi  MgniSeth 
a  little  part,  Ibr  a  pmie  \»  a  part,  iM  •  panri  1ft  a  little  pert' 
(Co.  Litt..  ISSb).  Spelman  derivaa  tlia  wofd  from 
a  little  pac;o,  supjio^ing  the^to  be  changed  to  tt.  (Spelman's 
OloSK..  tit.  '  PaneiSa' ).  Both  tht^seetymoTojnes  seem  to  bo  in- 
correct. In  the  old  book  oalli-d  •  Lcs  Tcnnos  de  la  Ley,' 
panfl  is  said  to  come  from  the  French  woid  panne,  a  skin; 
whence  in  barbarous  Latin  might  come  panetltn  or  panella, 
•ij^nifying  a  little  skin  of  parchment.  This  would  denote 
the  jury  panel  pretty  accurately,  and  the  history  of  its  appear- 
ance 08  an  expression  in  EnKlish  procedure  is  consistent 
irith  its  derivation  ftom  tbe  French. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  tbe  Ibmu  of  Jurr-prooeM,  ai 
given  by  Glanrillc.  it  appears  that  the  sheriff  was  com 
mattdad  by  tbe  writa  ia  cartain  leal  aetiona  to  cause  to  be 
iiiibrc*iatu  ^biwriari  heafv)  Uia  namaa  of  tha  Joiora 

Sr  whom  th»  had  in  qvastloii  mftvlMMd.  But  at  Ihia  tlnaa 
e  word  pond  never  ooeurfti  nor  It  it  used  bf  BrMton; 
Fleta,  or  Britton,  nor  in  any  statute  earlier  than  20  Edw.  Ill 
c.  6  (1349),  which  fbrbid.s  sheriffs  from  putting  suspected 
persons  in  arrays  o/ This  was  precisely  the  period 
at  which  the  French  ianguaj^e  bej^an  to  be  fully  introduced 
inlu  our  law  proceeding*.  (Lviders's  'Tract  on  the  Use  of 
tho  French  Lant^unge  in  our  Anticnt  Laws.')  Tliis  coinci- 
dence retidci*  .t  U'il  luijirolcilile  tliat  the  vmil  jmtief,  from 
paitelU  tind  iHiune,  may  have  been  introduced  «ith  many 
ether  Frencn  terms  about  this  period. 

In  Scotch  criminal  law.  the  accused,  who  ia  called  a  do« 
fender  till  his  appearance  to  answer  a  charge,  is  afterwards 
•tyled  tba  jmiimc^  The  etjmologj  of  this  word  also  is 
dimblAd.  (JaUMfton'a  Dietiomrp,  ad  verb.)  But  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  the  same  origin  ai  eiw  Ba^iah 
word,  as  in  Seoleli  pneaediugs  a  priiowr  ii  aomatimaft  aaid 
1o  be  entered  in  pumfi  to  fttand  fttiil.  (AlMt^  CHmM 
Trials,  p.  12.) 

P.VNGOLINS,  a  name  in  common  use  to  dctipnato  tho 
Scaly  Ant-ealers,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  wora  Ptin- 
gorlitif;,  v>h\r.h  signiHes  m  thoJavaiicss  language. according 
to  Saba,  an  animal  whicli  rolli  itself  into  the  fbrm  of  a  balU 
The  Bengaleic  name  is  Lhidjarkita,  ot  Reptile  qf  ttone. 
These  animals  form  tho  genus  Manii  of  Linnoous. 

Like  tlie  Hairy  Ant  eaters  (Mymfcopha^a)  [Amt- 
Xtfftli;  TAMiUfPtJA],  the  Pangolini  are  toothless,  and 
ibtalAftd  with  awyiKtansible  tongue;  but  their  tegu- 
tnetttanr  oovaril^  ii  traiy  different,  for  their  body,  limbs, 
and  tan  are  daa  in  a  panoply  consisting  of  great  trenchant 
aealftft OMAMping  cftflhoflMrliketilaftb  waa  toformasort 
efaeikHiiioSHhienttettittalbeni^  Wbaoitia 
vigorouslv  attacked.  aalinM  M  the  iiilmniahef  dan- 
ger, it  rolls  itself  op 
trenchant 
enemy. 


Geognphied  Di^rihMoiu-^DM  aatiant  conttneiiV  &e> 
only.  Ada  and  Aftiea. 

We  must  first  oall  the  laader'a  attanflM  to  thoae  parU  of 
tbe  oiganiiatton  of  this  Ibrtn  whidi  ace  most  worihy  of 
notioB. 

OHOANIZATlOir. 


the  enei 

1 


.—Skull,  a  more  or  leu  elongated  oone,  with  the 
base  rounded.  Ocbitft  email,  nund,  oaenpvlaff  naa^y  one* 
half  of  iu  length,  and  iitaatad  towuda  tiie  lower  nMa  of  Ito 

ktea  from 


■idea:  they  are  consequeDtlTTBiyBliehsepatat  .„ 

other.  The  lygomaiie  aicheft  are  ineomplete,  and  tiaaihr 
on  ft  levd  with  tba  palate.  Tbe  bones  of  the  nose  are  notched 
on  their  inferior  border,  and  enter  abom  into  a  notch  formed 

in  the  frontal  bonef.  Tl."  artirnlution  of  lhc«)  with  the 
maxillary  bunes  dusccndM  obii(iuely  to  thu  orbit,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  the  samo  direction  with  the  palatine  bone.  Tile 
maxillary  bone  does  not  enter  into  the  orbit ;  it  tcrrninatee 
at  tho  point  where  it  gives  off  it*  ryfjomatic  apo|diy&i&,  which 
is  short  and  poiiiled.  The  palatine  bone  itself  furnishes,  a 
little,  the  base  of  this  apophysis.  There  is  no  lachrymal 
bone,  or,  if  thero  is  one,  it  is  extremely  small,  atui  bidden 
in  the  lachrymal  hole,  and  pierced  in  the  angle  of  the  etbtt 
within,  between  tba  flronul  and  palatine  bonoa.  Tbelkeoie- 
parietal  ratOM  Ift  hardly  angular  baokwarda,  bat  theoee^td 
•ottite  itttm  1  MrfydMued  angle  bateeeu  the  paniriw 
bordan  afthe  paiMal  bonaft.  Cutfer  Mold  not  dataataof 
interparietal  bone.  The  anterior  sphenoid  bone  in  the 
temple  is  (kr  from  reechin;;  the  perietal  bone^  Tbe  fhintil 
bono  [j  articulated  wiih  tliat  and  the  temporal  bone.  The 
posterior  sphenoid  bone  iloe*  not  reach  tho  frontal,  but  tor- 
niinaUs  opposite  the  origin  of  tlu'  zyi^'omatic  process  of  tba 
temporal  b-one.  In  this  place  it  contributes  to  the  glenoid 
fkcot,  winch  m  sunk  in  front  of  the  tytujtanic  cavity.  There 
is  no  jugal  bone,  and  tho  temporal  and  maxillary  zygo- 
matic apophyses  are  only  joined  by  a  ligHiuent.  The  tjro- 
panie  eanhr  muat  be  easilled  at  a  late  period  onlyi  ftir 
UmliK  Mfw  Mnr  H  enept  nndar  the  ftm  cfti 
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ring.  There  it  indeed  >  larg«  petrooi  bone  b«hinil  it,  | 
but  only  »t  the  lower  surface  of  the  skull.  Above  this  | 
put  U)«  temporal  bone  is  tumid,  and  contains  a  hirge 
mIIuU  wbieb  wnununicates  vith  th«  tytnpanic  carity  by 
1BMU1S  of  a  bote  pitreed  «bovo  tb*  owraula.  The  inter- 
maxillary bones  are  rather  narrow,  tnd  riae  obliquely  to  the 
li»ir  of  the  height  of  the  nasal  bones.  Though  there  ar«  no 
twth,  th«  imwUry  iad  p»Ut<no  bamsi—  tumid  dwn  their 
•Mai^aoilmttlmiiriddlt  «f  Hw  pdaM  fnmmlang  dmDi< 
caoid.  Tba  palatim  booM  teraiMta  oUknielv  apposite  to 
the  glenoid  fhoet,  and  ara  continued  flrom  it  djUm  piterygoid 
procetid  of  the  gohenoidal  bone,  terminating  in  a  hook  wuhin 
the  internal  siae  uf  the  tympanic  cavity.  There  is  no  ex- 
ternal pterygoul  a|X)pl»ysi* :  iho  internal  one  i*  not  scpainted 
from  tho  upLt'iioid  bunc.  Tbo  suborbital  hole  is  small,  and 
its  very  short  canal  opens  under  ihu  origin  of  llie  zygoinatii: 
arch.  The  lachrymal  hole  in  tho  inienul  Rtij,'lo  uf  the  arch 
is  aUo  large.  There  are  in  tho  pulut-.au  Uunc  two  bolus  cor- 
respondinit  to  the  spheno-palatine  foramind.  The  anterior 
orbital  bune  is  situated  between  the  frontal  and  the  anterior 
•phonuidal  bone.  The  optio  holu  i«  moderate.  The  spheno- 
orbital  is  round  and  large.  The  oval  is  distinct,  and  antiroly 
ia  tb«  «pb*noid.  The  oondyloidMD  hole  u  largo,  but  the 
povtovior  and  carotid  groova  ara  anall. 

iMarimHy  tba  aalla  turcica  »  modanidr  elevatad  t  the 
vibrifiHrm  plate  w  very  large,  and  dMdad  by  a  vary  larva 
«nd  veiy  bony  coxootnb-lil.e  crest,  separated  also  ftwi  tba 
Nat  of  the  cranium  by  a  projeotin;:;  bony  ring. 

Tlie  skull  of  ;Ua'/i'f  /^  /riiJi/rfy.' i  ( I.uin  I,  .lA/wiv  Maeroura 
fErxl  ),  the  Phata^m  of  Huiluii,  <li(1Vrs  (ri)ni  that  above 
deseribLil  in  being  more  hU-nder,  anti  also  jirfsenti  the  »in- 
t^tilonty  of  llavlli|^^  whore  the  lachrymal  bone  should  be,  a 
^M-(':u  »\ai  pu'ce  '.rithoLit  any  botek  wbial^  Cuffiar  baliavas, 

belDU^H  to  tho  ethmoid  bone. 

Extremitiet. — There  ia  a  general  renemblancc  in  these 
porliona  of  tba  skeleton  in  ^  Htarv  Ant-aaUraMA  the 
Aiv^tta*;  bat  tbara  an  pvtieiihr  aHEwanea^  w  in  tba 


^•aatalarilsi^tKUad-lntsttbiSMa.  ^finm) 


scapula.  Sec,  some  of  whidi  we  shall  notice.  Both  of  these 
graypn  are  remarkable  for  the  (jreat  size  of  the  lower  part 
uf  the  humerus,  produi  ed  eapeciuUy  by  tlio  projtK'.tion  of  tba 
internal  condyle  destined  for  the  attachment  for  tho  power* 
ful  flexors  which  work  the  claws.  In  Hairf  Ani-talera 
the  bead  of  the  radius  ia  nearly  as  round  as  it  is  in  man  and 
tho  Quadnnnanea,  having  a  very  eompleto  rotatory  power ; 
but  it  it  not  to  in  the  Pangolinab  which  have  tba  artMulaUon 
of  this  part  by  tba  methM  tanned  ginglyana,  Aa  Mfblt 
aii4  iMUia  «•  both  nbtMl^  ami  aia  aoMlmalaivKb  pi^ 
portioiWMid'fiamTarydifkfonlftamtboaa  to  be  obaartad 
in  tha  fllothik  among  which  they  are  so  greatly  prolonged 
as  to  be  hardly  fit  for  anything  but  suspension' from  trees. 
[Ai,  viil.  i.,  p.  231.]  In  the  Anl-ealert  they  have  all  the 
sircni:ili  necessary  for  tearing  down  the  nests  of  the  Ter- 
v(i/c?.  on  which  they  feed ;  and,  as  it  might  bo  expected, 
the  fore-feet  of  these  quadrupeds  i»,  next  to  their  skull, 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  skeleton.  The  uni;ueal 
phalanges  of  their  large  toes  are,  like  those  of  the  Slolkt,  so 
disposed  as  not  to  bo  capable  of  curvature  in  any  other 
direction  than  downwards;  and  are  in  effect  held  in  that 
position,  the  state  of  repose,  by  strong  ligaments.  In  the 
Pan^int  their  point  ia  forked,  whilst  in  the  Hmy  Ant' 
eafer$  it  is  only  fUrrowed,  and  baa  at  ill  baia  a  atmng  bony 
sheath  tbr  tba  inamllon  of  the  ehtv.  hdw  ABynKnatha 
Eonaral  atiuatar*  of  iSm  Ibfa-tiot  k  4w  atma  as  in 
Horry  Ant-eaters ;  but  beaidea  the  diSNVMaa  abow  IwUaad; 
the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bone*  of  the  earpui  are  eon* 
fluent,  forming  a  single  piece,  i«  in  the  Cnrnassiers.  In  the 
Pangolins  there  is,  too,  less  irreirulurity  in  tlio  proportiousof 
the  toes,  though  in  them,  »  is  m  tho  luAyitol* 

entfra,  the  rauYdle  one  is  stoutest  .m  i  longest. 

The  jelfis  in  all  these  animals  exluijits  the  singularity  of 
the  iscliiuni  uniting  with  the  last  vertebra  of  the  sncnim, 
which  is  furnished  with  apophyses  for  its  reception,  so  that 
instead  of  the  ischiatio  notch  there  is  a  hole,  which  at  first 
sight  has  the  semblance  of  a  second  oval  hole,  a  conforma- 
tion observable  in  tho  Sloths  and  Arroadilloes.  In  the  Pan- 
golins the  OS  ilii,  which  is  of  a  priamatio  form,  and  termi- 
natea  in  fcont  by  a  tubawaity,  la  artlaalatad  aho  te  the  laat 
lumbar  lartilmi;  but  this  ia  not  Aa  «bn  wmmm  dm  Btdrm 
dm^-eaten,  where  this  bona  it  betidea  flatter;  u  boCb  tt  a 
tUao^  and  not  widened  aa  in  the  Sloth. 


Mrtsern^irik.  (PaitaS 


The  great  trochanter  ia  less  elevated  than  the  bead  af  tha 
femur ;  in  the  Hairy  Ant-aatart  thera  ia  a  tiaarbant  erest 
tho  whole  length  of  the  external  edge  «F  dwbone;  and  ia 
tha  PoHgolitu  tha  whala  bona  ia  vide  and  flat  Arom  before 
baokwaida,  hnt  tftara  ia  no  third  trochanter.  The  lower  bead 
af  the  bone  ia  aa  wide  aa  it  ia  long,  and  the  rotular  pulley 
is  wide  but  not  deep.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  very 
distinct:  till)  former  is  very  complete  towards  the  lower 
part;  the  lutter  is  rounded  in  front;  its  lower  head  is 
wider  than  it  is  long,  and  becomes  a  convex  pulley  (nut  pro- 
jecling  mueb)  iu  iU  middle  Murt«  XIm  aatragalus  oorv 
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■ponds  to  this  in  the  fumi  of  its  upper  head,  the  lover  only 
corresponiU  to  tlif  scaphoid  bone,  and  is  concave,  as  it  is 
in  the  S!oili>!,  which  is  remarkable?;  htit  tbo  nrtiruiation  of 
the  astragalus  with  the  tibia  has  none  of  tliat  sm^'ular  obli- 
quity observable  in  tho>o  animnl*.  The  liin«l  iLKjt  of  the 
Hairy  A'lt-eaters  KuA  \hc  I'atit:olin<:  is  as  sdIkI  as  that  of 
any  animal,  Thu  calcnneum  is  compresiieil  at  its  posterior 
apophysis,  and  is  united  to  the  astragalus  as  in  most  ani- 
mals. In  tlio  tarsus  there  is  a  scaphrnd  bone,  wbieh  k 
convex  on  the  anterior  side  of  its  artieululion  with  the  astra- 
galus, bat  oocving  beliiod  that  bone ;  a  oubotd  loager  than 
It  is  wid*;  threa  eoneilbm  bonaa,  the  internal  of  irhioh  is 
dotiUe  that  of  the  others;  and  a  supemumemybeiM  arti' 
eulated  on  this  internal  enneifSmn  bone,  and  whteh  in  the 
Tamanuir,  Tumandud.  unil  ihit  Pa>i^r:!in.f  is  triangular  and 
very  sniall,  but  in  the  Liillf  Ant  eatrr  is  elongated  nnd 
widened  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  heel.  l"his  spi^cics  of  calca- 
neutn,  it     true,  is  very  short,  tiot  father  backwanls 

than  the  astrugulus  itself.  It  is  tlii»  suiternumorary  bono 
which  gives  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  Little  Ant-eater 
that  concavo  form  which  renders  it  10  01  far  glaring 
branches  and  chmbing  trees. 

Bones  of  the  Trunk.— The  Pangolins  are  lemarkable  fbr 
the  strength  of  tlieir  cAudal  vertebrae,  and  Ibr  tbe  extended 
width  of  their  transverM  apophyses:  there  ars  fbrty-seven 
in  the  toil  of  J/ohm  marmura,  and  only  tweotf'^ix  in  that 
of  tbe  Short- laittd  Pangolin,  whieb  baa  throe  saonl,  aix 
lumbar,  fifteen  dorsal,  and  seven  cer\'ir.al  vertebrs:  in  (he 
PktUagin  Cuviet  found  only  thirleeu  dorsal  and  five  lumber 


vertebrto.  The  spiny  apophyses  of  the  haclc  and  loins  of 
thr     'MO  animals  are  (tquare,  as  in  the  Tumannir. 

i  ho  rilw  of  the  Tamanoir  and  the  Ant-patrr  ( Fuurmilic-r) 
arc  reniarkahlc  for  their  size;  those  of  laller  ol'letl  rover 
earli  otlu  r  like  the  portions  of  certain  cuir-a-si's.  There  are 
sixleeii  in  the  Tamaumrx,  ten  of  which  are  true,  seveuiein 
in  tho  Tanuindua,  eleven  of  which  are  true  ;  aiid  tiftceii  in 
tlie  i4n/-Mi/«r(Kourmilier),  nine  of  which  are  true.  This  last 
is  also  the  number  in  the  Pangolin,  wliich  has  besides  a 
!>hght  Tcstige  of  a  sisteenib,  bat  in  tlie  Ffiala^in  Cuvier 
found  but  thirteen.  Tbe  stemua  of  tbe  Tamanmr  and 
Tamafidua  is  nrj  remarkable  on  aceoant  of  a  double  body, 
irhieheaeh  ef  the  bonea  poasMses,  a  cylindrical  part  witbs 
<he  breast,  and  an  external  comprc<&e<l  parL  Tbe  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  which  are  ossified,  have  at  their  sternal  exlre- 
inity  two  hoads  seiKiraled  by  a  notcii,  and  which  articulate 
with  thgse  two  parts,  and  always  between  two  sternal  bones. 
Each  of  these  last  loaves  between  it  and  its  neighbour  in 
tho  skeleton  a  vacant  space,  which  traversea  the  sternum 
from  ni;ht  to  left.  The  lirsit  of  these  sternal  bones  is  very 
much  widened  and  notched  in  front;  the  last  is  nearly  rect- 
angular.   In  the  Little  Ant-eater  this  last  is  cyltDdrical. 

The  Pangolins  have  the  bones  flat,  eight  in  number,  of 
which  the  three  penultimate  are  placed  tmuvarsefar,  and 
the  last  of  all,  which  is  very  long,  cy  lindiiea],  md  ftmnd  in 
the  Pan^oUn  (flattened  in  the  skart-taUed  Ptmgf^in),  ter< 
minatos  in  two  strong  tendon^  which*  in  tbe  latter,  reach 
to  the  pelvis,  and  greadj  ai^  A*  — |iwwh  In  roUiDg 
themselves  into  a  baU. 


SkrUli/n  at  Shurt-UlU-i)  PnofioUn.  (CoTicr.) 


Generic  Characier,-~Lowet  jaw  very  small ;  tongue  very 
extensible.  Body  and  tail  entirely  covered  above  with  large 
triangnlar  trenchant  scales  disposed  quincuncially.  and  over- 
lapping each  other  like  tiles.  Toes  Ave,  armed  with  robust 
dmva.  Bodf  endowed  with  the  fioulty  of  rolling  itself  up 
more  or  leas  into  the  fivm  of  abali. 

Dental  formula:  — 0. 

Habits,  Fbod,  The  Pangolins  are  slow  in  motion, 
and  live  on  worms  ond  insects,  especially  termites  and  ants, 
which  they»eizo  by  means  of  their  extensible  and  glutinous 
tongne^ 

Asiatic  Pangolins. 

Manis  pentmlacti/hi,  Indian,  Broad  ttal«d,ot  Short-tailed 
Mams.  .\f,i>ii.<:  hr(u  h)fura  of  BrxlebeD,  and  ptobaUy  the 
Phattage  of  ^lian  (xVi.  6). 

Dtieriplion.—Heaid  small,  pointed,  and  conie;  muzzle 
elongateu  and  narrow;  body  rather  stout;  tail  short  and 
very  brood  at  ilahaae;  doraal  scales  disposed  in  luneitodinal 
Towa  to  the  miiBher  of  eleven;  under  part  of  the  body, 
headland  fcetnahed;  Mme  toogftii^oolMirad  hain  spring 
i^om  under  the  scales.  Middle  claw  of  the  ftwalbet  ftr  ex- 
ceeding the  others  in  its  proportions. 

Lncatity,  Food,  Sfc. — ^The  East  Indies,  coast  of  Tranque- 
bar,  &c.  Foe^ls  much  on  termites,  or  white  ants,  for  the 
destrueiion  of  whose  conical  nests  tbe  great  middle  claw  is 
fidmirably  adapted.  Thunberff  slates  that  it  is  found  much 
ill  C<  vion,  especially  iie.ir  Neffumbo.  Tho  Dutch  call  it 
the  Negwnho  Lkvil,  and  tlie  Cingalese  Calmile.  Its  flesh 
was  given  to  the  sick  to  cat  by  way  of  remedy.  Thnnbcrg 
further  informs  us  that  tlie  inhabitants  have  a  method  of 
making  a  hole  in  its  skin  with  a  knife,  and  thus  of  guiding 
and  governing  the  animal  at  their  pleaaurs^  tbe  point  of  the 
hnilbt  whieh  ie  kept  hi  the  hole,  xooding  and  imitating  him. 
TheemaiUT  of  (b»  proeacdtnf  ima  not  howefor  aaem  to 
have  ttraeit  the  travoHer.  The  taitd  Otrp  is  also  an  Asiatic 
name  fu''  H  '  --pories.  It  is  ihr  Kn'i  '■'  •  Mmijxr,  ox  Tited 
CkU  of  liiu  M^Uuratiasy  according  lu  (Joiciael  Sykee»  who 


notices  it  as  very  common  in  Dukhun  (Deeoan).  and  living 
on  white  ants.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  quad- 
rupeds of  Nep,il,  mentions  a  now  species  of  Manis  allied 
to  Manis  Javanica,  Desm.,  as  being  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  hiUs  of  the  lower  tcgion,  and  in  the  mountaina  of  the 
contnl  bract  (Aof.  Atlft.  I8a«,  1831,  and  1834) 

Afi-ican  Fngolini. 

TIic  Phafiiein  of  liuifon  appears  to  be  the  Long  tail i-i 
)  I\ifigoiiii  (Manis  tdrMiuctyla,  Linn.;  Manis  nMcrourti, 
I  Erxleb.).  This  species  is  from  two  to  tlirce  feet  in  length, 
I  and  the  tad  is  iwM  as  long  m  thu  body;  tbe  scales  are 

ptjintvd. 

jMcaiity. — iSenegal,  Guinea,  &c. 

But  we  shall  illustrate  the  Aflioan  Wngolina  if  the 
Mani<i  Temminckii  (Smuts). 

Mr.  Bennett  described  this  species  from  a  snocimen  in 
the  colleclioa  made  by  Mr.  Steedman  iu  South  Afr>r« ;  and 
he  staled  that  hia  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  it  ma  te  point  oat  the  eKternal  eharaeteriatka  «f 
a  spscNB  known  to  tta  original  deaciHw*  hv  ili  dMMnt 
alone  and  %  flnr  dalaohedualai;  and  ha  wanetaiiaad  it 
as 

Mams  with  a  rather  short  beail,  a  rather  wide  >]y  ;  tho 
scales  large,  and  in  eleven  rows ;  the  tail  as  luug  lu  iho 
trunk,  ratncr  less  ihau  that  n  idih,  and  hardly  narrower 
at  the  subtruncate  apex.  Length  Ht^  inches;  of  the  tail 
12  inches;  widthof thehack •  wehat;  eftbataaaear  Ihe 
apex  &  inches. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  fhat  the  Bioet  remarkable  featoie* 
of  this  animal  arc  the  shortness  of  tbe  bead,  tbe  breadth  of 
the  body,  and  the  breadth  of  tlie  tail,  whieh  is  nearif  equal 
to  that  of  the  body,  and  contin^a  llumubout  tho  greater 
part  of  its  extent  of  nearly  Ihe  same  width,  tapering  only 
slightly  towards  tho  end,  w  here  it  is  rounded  and  almoet 
truncate.  Mr.  Bennett  further  remarks  that  a  peculiarity 
ill  the  distribution  of  the  scales  of  Manis  Temminckii  is  tlio 

cessation  of  tbe  middte  sehoa  of  them  at  a  short  rtiitanca 
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antftriar  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  so  that  the  last  four 
ti.ui^<\orsf  nnvs  rdrmst  of"  fnur  ^ralcs  each,  uucbof  tlMpre- 
<'ci];n|;  rciws  liavmtr  fivp.  {Z'lol.  I'ror.,  IR.3'1.) 

Dr.  Smith  di'Si-nlju.-.  il  as  Imviiig  the  scales  pnlo  yoUou  i-,!!- 
brown,  the  cutour  lightest  toward'!  their  points,  itiaiiy  of 
wliifli  ari'  markcil  with  a  loiigiludinal  yellow  streak  ;  parts 
not  rovi?reil  with  scales,  diiskv  brownish-yellow.  Eyes 
reddish  brown :  miizzlo  black.  Kails  of  the  fore  feet  a  pale 
dull  yellow;  thoiio  of  the  hinder  ones  brownish-yellow. 

The  8ame  author  points  out  that  Manin  Temndnekii  is 
readily  to  Iw  distinguiahed  fiwD  any  of  the  otbsr  tiMeiM 
yet  dMeiibtdk  nmpMr  flrom  iba  centnl  rair  of  Mds*  upm 
the  uppwinrtKa  or  the  tail  terminating  Mine  wmy  befaiad 
ita  point  Vkom  Manis  nentadactyla,  Lin.,  the  apoetea  to 
which  it  bears  most  similarity,  it  is  moreover  to  be  distin- 
guished by  all  its  ncales  being  proportionally  larger,  anil  by 
those  on  the  head  bi'ing  shaped  and  dis]x)scd  differently. 
The  greater  breadth  of  the  tail  and  the  more  diverj^ont 
character  of  its  niar^nuil  jilatoR,  also  afford  marked  charac- 
ter* by  which  the  s['i'L'ieH  n  easily  to  be  recognised  from 
JUanii  pentiidwti/'it. 

L'icaJity. — Mr.  Bennett  gives  Latakoo.  Dr.  Smith  says 
that  only  one  solitary  specimen  of  thi»  species  was  obtained 
by  the  Expedition  before  reaching  26°  8. 1«t,  and  but  two 
more  between  that  parallel  and  the  tnpw  of  Capricorn, 
though  otbera  ware  known  to  have  bean  aapturad  in  tiie 
latter  tiMt,  vbOo  dio  tni?«llen  were  aetnalhr  travertiing  it. 
Ho  thinlB  it  my  qsMtionable  if  the  aotnuf  be  ao  rare  in 
nataiw  asthe  malt  of  then*  experience  might  incline  men 
to  believe.  He  is  of  opinion  that  its  extreme  scarcity  pro- 
bably arises  from  its  haviusj;  lontj  been  zca!ou-iy  soutjht  after 
Iiy  the  iiixtivc',  who  cIktisIi  a  Ih  litf  that  it  ciihcr  has  some 
iiilluencL'  upim  cattle,  or,  ut  least,  thai  certain  observances 
in  respect  ot  it  Ikivc  an  effect  upon  them.  Whenever  a 
*lH»cinien  Lh  s<.'ciiie(l  it  is  submitted  to  the  fire  in  w)mo  cattle- 
pen,  ap[>arently  as  a  burnt  offorin^;,  fur  the  increase  of  the 
nealth  and  fertility  of  all  cattle  wlm  h  may  afterwards  enter 
that  fold.  Dr.  Smith  states,  that  not  mnny  years  ago  a 
specimen  was  captured  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cape 
oolonji  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  species  was,  at 
one  time,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  Uiat 
ita  almost  total  disappeannoa  fton  tin  mom  loatbeni  dia> 
Irieta  liaa  ariaon  ihiBi  mums  andk  as  aiw  aov  ofontiag  to 
oflbetRiiinflarMaatttiitlwinforior.  Herewebava  Mioaiar 
cause  fbr  tlw  oUitontioil  of  a  species.  Intolerance  of  their 
aggression  baa  wrought  up  the  shepherd  or  the  agricul- 
turist to  the  destruction  of  some  ;  h'A,  in  this  case,  a  species 
is  probably  dying  out  under  the  inrnanoe  of  a  superstition. 

Hahilx,  Fo'td,  ^Vf. — Dr.  Smith  relates  that  wluii  ^tanis 
Temminckii  is  discovered,  it  never  altLinpta  tct  escape,  but 
instantly  rolls  itself  up  into  a  globular  form,  taking;  csiwcial 
care  of  its  head,  which  is  the  only  part  that  is  easily  injiirwd. 
Ants  constitute  its  chief  and  favourite  food,  and  these  it 
secures  ;by  extending  its  projectile  tongue  into  holes  which 
may  exist  in  the  habitalions  of  these  insects  or  which  it  may 
itself  form;  and  when,  by  means  of  the  glutinoua  matter 
with  which  its  tongue  is  covered,  a  fill!  load  hu  been 
rooei%'«d,  a  sadden  retraction  of  the  retraolor  muselea  carries 
both  into  ita  mouth,  after  wliieh  the  anta  ai»  immediately 
mUovwd.  UUuttratioruqf  the  Zoology  f^SmthJ^Hea.} 


cast.  Tliis  hone  had  been  found  ftogetfier  with  man/ 
osseous  reniaiiH  of  I'/iinort'ro.f,  MiistfJi/i,  llijtjiopotamuSf 
and  Tnjitr  near  E|ijilcsli.-im,  in  the  caiiiun  of  Altzcy,  in 
tliat  [uu  t  of  ihe  untient  Palatinate  belonging  to  tlie  ^r'and- 
ilukr  »'t'  Ilisse)  m  a  (like  whence  sand  and  gravel  were 
'lii^'.  wh  rli  -ecnied  to  have  bven  accutnulaied  by  the  allu- 
vium of  the  Rhine.  Cuvier  was  soon  sslisfled  that  thts 
bone  was  the  un^uoal  phalanx  of  an  Edentate  luamroifer- 
ous  quadruped,  and  came  to  the  cunclusion,  wbi<  h  has  not 
been  disputed,  but  on  the  contrary  cntertuiiied  by  many  bust 
qualified  to  judge,  that  it  belonged  probably  to  a  l^augolus 
of  gigantie  atatuie.  Taking  this  ungueal  bone  ftr  bli  Mdb. 
viUi  Air  less  naierial  than  be  had  fiir  Ua  iniiiiaB  who  ven> 
tared  to  pronounce  *  «k  pede  Bmnlem.*  Cnvler  measured 
the  animal  to  which  it  must  hsTo  belonged  as  having  ex- 
tended to  the  length  of  twenty-four  feet  Nor  will  this  in- 
ordinate length  stagger  those  who  know  the  enormous 
proportions  which  cbaractcrisod  some  of  the  extinct  Sau- 
rians. 

Geoh^ical  Pntition. — Tertiary.  Miocene  of  Lyell. 
P.\NGUT.-\RAN.  [SuLo  Archipki.m.o  J 
PANICLE  is  a  kind  of  inflorescence,  or  arrangement  of 
flowers,  in  which  the  axis  is  divided  into  a  number  of  lateral 
branches,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  other 
branchlets.  Examples  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Lilae^  the 
Agrostis  stolonifera,  and  the  Hoiaa-chasnnt. 

PA'NICUM,  a  genus  of  grasses  the  name  of  irtiieh  ie 
applied  to  one  of  the  apeciia  CMiUet)  by  the  Roauu»  and. 
which,  Pliny  states^  ia  eo  oellad  (ken  ito  Howen  being  in 
a  panicle ;  though  otbets  derive  the  name  from  pmit,  bread* 
(Vom  its  uses  as  such.  The  genus  contains  a  very  larg» 
niniilii>rof  species,  which  nboun'l  in  tin- hut  [lails  uf  tint 
world,  thuuj,'h  a  few  extend  tu  iuj^luT  IiiMIikIi's  anil  asi  ojul 
the  cool  mountains  of  hot  countries.  TIil)  are  <!iiij[lv  va- 
luable as  pasture  gnisses,  and  tor  tlutir  s<>i  iij,  wliudi  form  a 
laru;e  portion  of  ilie  food  of  the  jiotircr  rluises  of  many 
naiioiis,  and  thus  engage  a  considerable  share  of  the  atten*- 
tion  of  the  agriculturists  of  those  countries. 

The  genus  Panicuin  is  distinguished  by  having  a  t«i»> 
flowered  spikclet,  with  the  lower  flower  mitwuHmKir ntnHar. 
and  the  vpfor  berma|^todito.   Glumes  two,  lUMqniil,  < 


eava^  blunt,  iifaift  Pales  two,  stamens  tbree^  seoaotiBMa 
neater,  the  upper  palea  and  the  stamens  abortive.  Fer^ 


Fossil  Pangolins 

M.  Gkhleyermachcr  called  the  attention  of  Cnvier  to  a 
haioDt  the  great  FmichiiNlogiita  piMlM' 


M.  Bchleyet 
bOMofirhiNi 


tile  flower*.  paiMD  xyn,  uoeqval  eonMveb  the  lover  oaan 
embracing  the  uppar.  Scateatwo,  Stameiie  thne.  9ltfim, 

two,  ovary  sessile. 

P.mtliacfiim,  or  Millet,  is  the  best  known  specie-;,  heing 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  well  as  m  tropical 
cDuiiInes.  'I'u  I  varieties  are  wi'll  known,  one  brown,  tho 
other  \ello'.v.(uli)ure(l,  luiiiortid  fwin  the  Mediterranean 
chiefly  for  feeding  p  nilli),  but  foriniiii;  in  the  south  or 
Kuro|>e  as  well  as  in  India  a  jmriion  uf  ilie  Ibi.d  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  latter  country  it  is  l  ultivated  in  tho  cold 
weather  with  wheat  anil  barley,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
small  grains  that  is  so  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  is  tho 
cheena  of  the  Hindus,  Arab  dukhun,  Persian  urzun.  P.  Mi' 
Hare  is  another  species  generally  cultivated  on  an  elevated 
rich  soil  in  the  peniiMula  of  India:  the  seed  is  one  of  the> 
sorta  of  dry  or  small  grain  which  forms  an  arttde  of  diet  oT 
tbe  Hindus  who  iohinit  the  higher  lan^  and  cattle  ai» 
Ibnd  of  the  atiaw. 

P./hmmtaeeum,  which  is  the  ihama  and  tanteuk  of  tho 
natives  of  India,  is  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  grain,, 
and  forms  there  an  article  of  diet  rhielly  of  the  lower  classes. 
There  arc  several  varieties  of  it,  Mhii:li  yield  from  JU  to  fit)* 
fold  ;  it  delights  in  a  light,  tolerably  dry,  riih  soil ;  the  samo- 

5 round  yields  two  crops  between  ttie  first  of  the  rains  its 
une,  .July,  and  the  end  of  .Jaiuiarv,  in  llu' ('ircars,  but  only- 
one  crop  in  the  northern  pwvinces.  Besides  these,  whicl» 
are  the  most  commonly  cultivated  species,  the  grains  of  other 
species  of  Panicum  growing  in  a  wild  state  are  collcctw^ 
and  form  articles  of  diet  with  the  poorer  classes  of  tlie  nk> 
lives  of  India,  as  of  P.  Jhridum  {turtee),  P.  HetofM . 
(kooree),  P.  huaidiAm  (lOmi^ 

Theaseaof  tUsgeDO*  are  not  cooflned  toitogiaiii»  ft* 
the  herbaoeooi  part  eraeveial^eeiaefbnn  the  moat  TaliuMe 
paatara  gnum  of  the  hot  countriaa  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world.  BMne  of  the  species  of  Panicum  of  tho  Rnuils  are 
of  pignnlir  stature,  and  yet  tender  and  delicate  in  their 
herbaire.  Tho  Coapim  du  Angola  of  Hrazil  grows  ft  or  7 
feet  high,  and  other  equally  gigantic  si  ecii's  constitute  tho 
field  crops  on  the  hanks  of  the  Amazon ;  while  F.  maxi- 

cf  Oniiiiagni^  fmw the nottMila  witm  ftc 
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cattle  in  Jamaica.  Tli^s  is  saiil  to  have  been  introcluced  into 
that  island  frDtn  the  coast  of  Af:ica,  the  seedi  having  been 
transmitted  as  tood  for  sonic  birds  which  were  »eiU  to  Chief 
JnitkeEUis.  The  straw  of  several  of  tho  tpeciei  is  esteemed 
at  fbdder  for  cattle  in  India,  but  no  pasture  grau  in  any 
WUOtrr  k  probably  roor«  highly  thougbt  of  than  the  Doob 
oflodw,  vhich  by  the  Brahmint  b  held  sacred  to  Ganesha 
CJftnus?)  under  the  nanM  of  doorwaL  TIiU  i»  fbrtunately 
the  most  common  species  tbtouehout  Indin,  and  ftrns  pro- 
oaoiv  three-fourths  of  the  food  of  their  bortes  and  cows.  It 
is  seldom  cultivated,  but  Europeans  In  the  northern  parts 
frtquenlly  form  lawns  by  planting  small  pie«50H  of  this  grass, 
which  forms  excellent  hay.  The  usual  miKli;  of  obtain- 
ing it  is  to  send  out  iln-  grass  cutters  into  the  unciiltivate<l 
paru  of  the  country,  whu  scrape  off  tho  ground  ihe  'Tcepmij 
stems  and  leaves  of  this  species,  which  is  easily  distiiii:u:-,h(  d 
by  itaamooth  and  creepiqg  habit;  \U  spikes  bein^;  fasouled 
ud  digitate,  fllibrin,  naoi  OM  to  two  inches  long,  with  the 
llovMt  diuMMd  ia  lira  tvn  on  the  under  aide.  It  ia  the 

P ANINI,  iha  neat  ccMnlid  of  (ht  BMHocit  ^pmntr 

rians,  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  grandaon  of  the  inipired 
legiitlator  DSvata,  and  lived  at  ao  remote  an  aee  that  he  is 
reckoned  am  iny  ihe  fabulous  sages  mentioned  in  tbe  Pu- 
r&nat.  (See  (Adebrooke,  A$ial.  Rft^  vii,,  p.  202.)  With 
regard  to  his  death  we  have  the  following  tradition  in  the 
mldpad^a: — 'It  is  related  that  the  valuable  life  of  PSnini 
ma  destroyed  by  a  lion.'  The  Indians  consider  hiui  as 
tbeir  moat  antient  grammarian,  but  his  great  work  is  con- 
Jbiaedly  davived  from  earliar  treatises  on  the  same  subject ; 
be  often  auotea  bia  predecessors  Slcalya,  Gdrgya.  and 
otbera;  ana  it  appeara  from  a  passage  ij\  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita,  that  the  noaanelalurf  of  gmBOMi  OXisted  when  tbe 

Seat  epic  poem,  tbe  JfoU-BllAwIdh  WM  oompoied*  unlesa 
e  following  line  ia  an  interpolation  of  a  later  ase :  aktha- 
arat  atmi;  dvandvat  t6mi»ikaiffarma,  *I  an 
the  A  of  letters,'  says  Chrishna,  '  and  the  copula  which 
connects  the  elements  of  tho  compound  word.*  (ahag.  Git , 
X.  33.) 

PSnini's  grammar  consist*  of  3096  short  dpliorisms.  or 
autrm,  divided  mto  eight  books,  in  whirh  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar are  delivered  with  such  oracular  brevity  and  obscurity 
that  they  need  a  commentary  to  render  tliem  intel1ii{ible 
eren  to  the  learned  Indiana.  Besidn  tbe  CSricS  of  Bbar- 
Wbari.  a  brother  of  king  Vicramlditya  [Amara],  there 
were  tbe  following  traatiaa^  written  exunMly  to  illustrate  it : 
1,  the  BhattikSmui,  which  was  DQikiMlljr  apoem  describing 
the  advmtitrea  of  IUaa,bi:t  taalhp  a  oeUeetioa  of  M  the 
dafcetive  and  anomaloua  Ibnniof  imdt  fa  tbe  language, 
published  at  Calcutta,  1826;  2,  tlw  UM'^ttthftk  or 
*  great  commentary,*  by  Paianjaii. 

A  new  edition  of  P.lnini  is  in  the  course  of  publicalinn  in 
Germany,  with  the  following  title  :  '  Panini's  acht  Biicher 
graiiimaii^chur  Regeln;  herausgcgebcn  und  erliiutert  von 
Dr.  Olto  Biihtlingk,'  Bonn,.  Ih39.  The  first  volume,  which 
is  all  that  is  pubhslu-d  as  \i't,  contains  the  Sanscrit  text  of 
Ptnini's  Sutrtu  with  the  native  scholia ;  the  second  volume 
ia  to  contain  an  intnditction,  a  Qennaa  eonnaDtary.  and 
indexes. 

PANl'NI,  PAOLO,  an  eminent  painter  of  archi  lecture, 
was  born  at  Piaeenia  (PUoentia)^  in  the  year  1691.  When 
iMoaeoatinf  hia  atudiaa  at  RooMb  ^  took  pooiliar  {laaauit 
in  deaigning  aivaiy  veati|e  of  aationt  nafnileeaeab  wo  niina 
of  theHneat  Roman  ediflcea,  and  aome  of  thoae  buildinga 
wbich  are  still  tho  ornaments  of  modem  Rome.  He 
formed  his  »tOe  of  composition  and  liis  eiitire  tnanner  afier 
the  works  of  Ghul  '111,  in  wliirii  he  was  successful  that  he 
soon  excelled  all  lu^  conictnporarie*  in  that  department  of 
the  art.  His  paintings  are  universally  esteemed  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  architecture,  the  correctness  uf  the  per- 
spective, and  Ihe  clearness  of  tbe  colouring.  His  flgurea 
also  are  designed  with  taste,  and  cleverly  grouped.  In 
general  however  bis  figures  are  rather  tuu  large  fur  the 
Duildinga,  which  detracts  from  the  grandeur  of  Ihe  composi- 
tion, and  ia  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Gbtdolfi.  b 
hia  bitter  tima  his  worka  werediatinguiahad  by  finadom  and 
breadth  of  touch,  but  in  eolooring  'and  aflhet  fliey  an  more 
feeble  than  his  earlier  performances. 

There  arc  several  pictures  bv  Panini  at  Rivoli,  a  country- 
house  belonging  to  the  king  of  flwdinia,  wnnwling  f lawa 
of  that  seat  ana  the  envurona. 


PAN  JAB.   [TTivnusTAJf,  vol.  xii.,  p.  fM 

PANNAII.     [IllNULSTAN.  p.  'ilS.] 

PANNO'NI  A,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, was  bounded  on  the  north  and  cast  by  the  Danube,  on 
tbeaouth  bylllyrieum  and  Motsia,  and  on  the  west  by  No- 
ricum.  It  was  separated  fVom  Mccnia  by  tbe  Savus  (SaveX 
and  from  Ulyricum  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  a  few  milea 
south  of  the  Save ;  but  it  ia  diUouU  to  datermina  tbe  bowi* 
dariea  botwaaD  NorieuiB  tnd  Pannonia,  at  they  diflRnwd  at 
varioua  timea.  ITndartheearlytimoaof  tbe  Roman  empire 
Pannonia  could  not  baTO  extended  much  farther  west  than 
the  Naraho  or  Arrabo  tRaab),  if  Pliny  (iii.  27)  is  correct  in 
placing  Sabaria  in  Noncum  ;  but  lu  later  times  the  two 
provinces  apjicar  to  have  been  soparatod  by  Mount  Cetius 
( Kahlenbcrg).  Pannonia  would  thus  correspond  to  Sola- 
\oiiia,  parts  of  llungaiy,  L(jwer  Austria,  Siyna,  Croatia, 
and  to  tliose  parts  of  lurkish  Croatia,  Bofinia,  and  Servia 
which  immediately  touch  upon  the  Save. 

The  Pannonians  are  caUed  Pt»onc«  by  some  of  the  Cboek 
writers,  but  thia  appears  to  have  been  rUarly  a  iniltlk* 
arising  from  the  aiaularitv  of  tho  nunaa.  Xba  Pmaom  iwa 
prabaiMr  a  Tbiaefiatt  people ;  while  Hm  rWNipniiiM  helonBad 
to  tha  ChitieL  or  perhaps  the  Qermanic  race.  They  were 
first  attached  by  Augustus,  B.C.  33  (Dion  Cass.,  xlix.  36, 
37;  Liv„  /,'/).,  131),  and  were  subdued  during  h.s  rcipn  by 
Tiberius,  ainl  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  (Veil. 
Pat ,  11. 1 10,  et  soq.)  Pannonia  is  not  mentionsd  by  name  in 
the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  made  by  Augustus,  but  it 
was  probably  included  among  the  EparchicH  of  the  Cesar. 
(Strabo,  p.  B40.)  We  learn  from  Tacitus  {Ann.,  L  16),  (hat 
at  tlie  death  of  Augustus  there  were  several  legioiu  sta- 
tioned in  Pannonia,  which  waa  then  reganM  wdeontinued 
to  be  so  till  tbe  end  of  tbe  Roman  enqpinb  «i  one  of  tbe 
most  important  provinoaa  «f  tho  onyiN^on  aaaowt  9t  iit 
bordering  on  the  powavfht  natitM  af  thiQwdi  •ailii* 
aysea. 

Under  tbe  early  Roman  emperora  Pinnonia  only  formed 

one  province;  it  was  afterwards  divided,  but  at  what  time 
ia  uncertain,  into  two  provinces,  Pannonia  Superior  and 
Paiiiioiiia  Inferior,  the  former  c^uunriiing  the  wettom 
and  the  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  province. 
They  were  separated  from  one  another  by  a  line  drawn  from 
tbe  point  at  which  tho  Arrabo  Hows  into  the  Danube, 
southward  to  the  Save.  A  new  division  uf  the  provincea 
was  made  by  the  emperor  Galerius.  The  Boitthoro  fact  of 
the  two  fbrmer  provinoo^  comprising  the  caatX^  batvan 
theDrnveand  the  Save,  wm  fbcnad  into  a  now  proTinaak 
and  called  Savia,  or  Pannonia  Saotnida;  but  tbe  aoitham 
part  was  atilt  divided  Into  Mo  profffaieai  ai  heflwa}  the 
western  pert  retauiad  tha  nama  of  Plannooia  Superior,  or 
Pannonia  Prima,  hut  the  name  of  the  eastern  province  was 
changed  into  that  of  Valeria,  in  honour  of  tbe  wife  of  Vale- 
rius, «lio  cleared  a  great  portion  of  tlio  Und  m  tlic  north  of 
Paiuioiiia  uf  its  wcxtds,  and  connected  the  lake  of  Peiso  or 
Pelso  (Neusiedler  See)  with  tho  Danube  by  a  canal. 
(Aurel  Vict.,  De  Ccetar.,  c.  4U.)  Pannonia  vaa  tbua 
divided  into  three  nrovinces,  which  division  appeaMttthata 
continued  till  tlie  dowiifat  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Tbe  principal  rivers  of  Pannonia  were  the  Naraho  or 
Arrabo  (Raab).  tbe  Dravus  (Dravex  and  Savus  (Save),  all 
of  which  flow  into  tha  Danube.  "The  two  most  important 
langaa  of  momitaina  were  the  Pannonii  Montee,  a  continua* 
tioB  of  the  Sannatian  range,  which  pattod  through  tlia 
northorn  part  of  tho  province  in  a  aoutb-westerly  direction, 
and  joined  Mount  Cetius ;  and  the  Claudii  Monies,  wbich 
separated  the  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  the  Save. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  position  of  the  different  tribes 
which  mliaijited  Pannonia.  According  to  Strabo  (vii.,  p. 
.lU),  their  nanus  were  tho  Breuci,  Andiietii.  Dosnooea  or 
Diasiones,  Purusti,  Mazsoi,  and  DtesitiatsD.  Pliny  (iii  U) 
baa  given  a  list  of  tlio  Pan  no  man  tribes,  of  which,  he  aays, 
tbe  prinoipal  were  tbe  Serreies,  Seirapilli.  laxi.  Andixeto, 
Colapiani,  and  Breuci,  tbe  first  fsm  of  which  he  plaeaa  ia 
the  nei^iibourhood  of  the  Dvava.  and  fbo  laft  two  {■  that 
of  the  Save.  The  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii  dwelt  is  dm 
north-waatern  part  of  the  province;  and  after  their  exter- 
mimtion  by  tbe  Gets  that  part  of  the  province  was  called 
Deaerta  Boiorum.  (Plin.,  iii.  27.)  The  Soordisci  and  Tau- 
riaci,«ho  also  dwelt  in  McDsia  and  Noricum  [NoRicru] 
respectively,  are  said  by  Plmy  (iii.  28)  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  Mons  Clau'liu'<.,  though  he 
doea  not  mention  them  in  bia  omuneratioa  of  the  uribea 
iritioh  jBhaUMA  tiM  pvTiMi. 
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Paiinotim  posnessod  •everal  tOWDlOf  importanro,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  appear  to  have  principally  <luiii;iided  for 
tlicir  s\i])piirt  upon  the  niimni' ms  Ifgiiiiis  which  woro  quar- 
tered in  tiiffereiit  parts  of  the  province.  Foiluwinp  the 
course  of  tiiu  Danube,  the  flrnt  town  we  come  to  ntlor  liMving 
Noricum  is  Vindubuna  (Vtenna),  called  Vmniomina  by 
Pliny  (iiL  27),  vho  plarea  it  in  Noricum.  At  the  time  of 
PlnlMny  it  WAS  called  JuUobona,  and  wai  the  italion  of  a 
logim.  It  called  by  moat  later  Writers  Vindobona ;  but 
in  thft  *  Notitia  Imperii'  it  ii  writtau  VindooMDA.  Tbt 
nMt  town  of  faBpomnoa  twhnr  ViirftolMim  «i  tb»  Duob* 
is  Camuattini,  whieh,  In  the  eerly  nui  tl  tbt  Koowil 
empire,  was  the  moat  important  place  in  the  nattli  of  Pin* 
nonia.  It  mfttitioneu  by  Velloius  Puterculus  (ii.  109) 
and  Pliny  (xxxvu  1 1 ,  sec.  2).  Ii  appeam  from  the  account 
of  Pliny  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  comniurcial 
importatioit.  The  amber  which  «««  colleati'd  in  the 
northern  part  of  Europe  was  bntuKbt  to  this  town,  aitd 
thence  conveyed  to  the  dilTerent  pnrtt  of  the  Rotuan  em> 

{(ire.   It  wa«  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Marcus  An- 
oninus  in  the  war  which  he  oanied  on  with  the  Maroomanni. 
(Eutiop.,  viiL  6.)    In  the  time  of  Ammianua  Mareellinus 


i3CXX.dL  that  is.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Iburth  oentury, 
twaa  BimMt  witliottt  any  population.  lu  ruins  are  in  the 
naighlMuilMed  of  Alleoban.  Wo  learn  firom  an  inscitip- 
iioB  fcnml  Inthbipotthatttwaeatnantcipium  ('Probua 

Deeurio  Municlpii  Camuntonsis '). 

Below  Carnuntum  on  the  Danube  was  Brigantiuro  or 
Brenptium  (Fuito),  called  by  Ainmianu«  Marcellmua  (xxx. 
fl),  Brcgetio,  the  station  of  «  RMmnii  legion,  where  the  em- 
peror ValeiUinian  died,  whilf  mi.ikiui^  pruparatiiins  for  a  War 
against  the  Quadi.  KoUowuig  ilu;  courxe  nf  the  Danube, 
Wo  next  come  to  Aquincum  or  Acineum  (Budu  nr  Oft»n),  lliu 
principal  town  in  the  province  of  Valeria  and  the  station  of 
a  legion.  The  Ruinans  had  a  military  station  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  was  calle<l  Conu^  Acincura.  South 
of  Aeincom  on  the  Danube,  in  the  province  of  Savia,  wa« 
MUaia  or  Milatia,  afterwarde  called  UDOoaia  (Amm.  Marc., 
Hi  it  ll)t  <uA  below  It  wom  Aeonineum  or  Aoi- 
lailMttai  (FMCfWaidein)  and  Tauruniim  (8emlio)t  the  neat 
eaaterljr  town  in  the  province,  near  the  oonfluenoe  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  were  Siscia  (Sziszek),  Cibalw  or  Cihalis  ( I'alunha), 
and  Sirmium  (Schalmcz),  all  on  the  Save.  Si;.cia,  which 
was  upon  the  borders  of  Illvricutn.  was  the  most  important 
town  in  Pannonia  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Ic  is  called 
Segestica  by  Rtrabo  (vii.  3)3),  but  Pliny  (iii.  28)  gives  this 
name  to  an  island  near  Siscia,  which  is  formed  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Colapis  and  the  Save.  Dio  (xlix.  .17)  also 
oaUa  the  town  Siscia.  We  loom  A-oro  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
eotoiiy>  CibalSD  or  Cifaolia  Vaa  altualed  at  a  considerable 
dJattuiea  below  Siieia.  It  wu  meuMaUe  for  the  defeat  of 
Lieliiianiie  br  Qmatanthie.  and  wia  the  Uitb-placo  of  the 
•mperor  Oratiamu.  (Amm.  MafealL,xsx.  14.)  Sirmianit 
which  was  below  Cibain,  was,  under  the  later  Roman  etn- 
porors,  the  principal  town  of  Pannonia,  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Scordisci,  and  Is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii. 
314)  and  l*lm>  fui.  'JH),  the  latter  of  whom  states  that  it  was 
situnled  at  (be  coiidr.enco  of  tho  Savus  and  Uacuntius.  It 
was  till!  ri'siiloMce  of  the  Rociian  emperors  when  Ibevvisiicd 
the  province ;  and  we  learn  from  Ammianun  Murccllinus 
(xvii.  13)  that  there  was  an  imperial  palace  in  tin?  ti)\«  ii. 

On  the  Drave.  near  the  conflnes  or  Noricum,  was  Potovio 
or  Ptotovio  (Pettan),  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitut  I  Hist., 
^  1>  aa  the  winter-quarters  of  the  thirteenth  legion  Beluw 
OIB  tbe  Save,  were  Jovia  (Semeveos),  ami  M^irbia 
.fteoloiijribondedbylledriati.  CftaplkBjn.)  At 
lonia  the  fleet  of  tbe  Lowor  Demb*      aMiOMd.  and 
near  it  M^piwittitt     delbiled  bf  Oonelaiitttu.  (loeimaa, 
i,  43.) 

Tho  only  town  of  importance  in  the  north-western  pattef 
the  pnjvince  was  Subnria  (Steinamanper),  a  RomeB  OOMiy 
founded  bv  tbe  emtieror  Claudius,  fl'liii,,  iii.S70 
PANO'PTICON.  [Bkntham;  Pbisox.] 
PANORA'M.\  (from  thtv  Greek  svord  irav,  all,  and 
"Hiafto,  a  view),  a  picture  showing  a  view  completely  around 
the  sjMiciator.  This  ingenious  pictorial  contrivance  wasfirst 
devised  by  an  English  artist,  Robert  Barker,  about  the  year 
1794 ;  and  is  not  so  moch  anew  mode  of  painting— the  pro- 
flem  itadf  beina  atnilar  to  leeiie-BaioUBB  or  tn  dittemper— 
aa  a  novel  appBoatioii  of  ik  OeDltiir  to  the  diorama  TDio- 
"  "  tOemiftaeerabolleirayliodwt 


or  rotunda  (whence  it  is  frcq\]ent!T  called  in  German  Pund- 
fremiilfU  or  Rttndbiid, — cw-lurnma),  us  the  centre  of  which 
i&  a  deliiclied  circular  plalfinii  for  the  spef (at<irs,  (•o\ ered 
overhKid  to  conceal  the  skylijjht,  and  thereby  increase 
the  illusion  and  give  |;reater  effect  to  tho  painting  itself. 
This  latter  is  not  painte<l  on  the  walls,  but  upon  canvass, 
like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  afterwards  fixed  up,  in  order 
that  the  views  may  be  ehanged,  and  a  fresh  one  may  be  in 
progress  while  another  il  open  for  exhibition.  Yet  although 
then  k  nothiog  whamm  fartknUar  inni^d  to  tho  < 


Hon  or  procoM  ef  eneh  pietune,  ther  are  attended  with  difl* 
•Hltfes  Wbioh  eaa  be  alaotenid  only  bv  praotioe  and  oxm. 
rienae.  The  first  of  these  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  artist  cannot  either  concentrate  his  light  or  adapt  tho 
direction  of  it  arbitrarily  os  be^t  suits  his  purpose,  but  while 
portions  of  iiis  view  will  be  entirely  in  sunshine,  tlkc  oppo- 
site one  will  l>e  almosit  a  mass  of  i>hadow  ;  the  second  i^  ilio 
difHcully  of  reptvsentini^  cm  a  curve  l  surface  the  sti  aiglit 
horisontal  lines  of  buildings;  the  third  and  greatest  of  all 
is,  that  thero  can  be  no  single  fixed  point  of  sight,  since  tho 
eyo  traverses  around  tho  whole  cirelo  of  tho  hointon. 
Hence  it  might  be  auppoeed  that  many  parts  of  such  a 
pietaro  would  appeer,  if  not  quite  distorted,  more  or  km 


out  of  penpeotivo.  Tat  amdi  is  not  tbe  oen,  no  donbl 
panly  beeawie  the  eye  aoeeainedaiiaitielf  to  eertain  |riaol> 
pal  pointa  flked  upon  by  the  arttat  as  eontrea  of  vision,  end 

on  acoount  of  the  optical  i^ination  attending  the  whole. 
The  subjecta  generally  chosen  arc  views  of  cities,  or  interest- 
ing sites,  whose  entire  locality  and  buildings  may  thus  be 
vividly  placed  before  the  eye  in  a  manner  no  less  instructivo 
than  It  is  inlercsting. 

One  uf  the  largest  pnnoratnas  hitherto  attempted  is  the 
view  of  l,on<loii.  at  the  CuluMoum  in  the  Regent'*  Park,  us 
seen  from  tbe  top  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  dome  and  western 
towers  the  spectator  hces  beneath  and  before  him  ;  and  so 
fkr  the  deception  is  exceedingly  well  managed,  but  owing 
to  the  very  great  height  of  tbe  painting,  tbe  lower  part  of  it 
is  not  tnffieiently  lighted.  In  ilset  then  is  still  room  Ibr 
ooMidefaUe  improvement  m  ragardi  tha  modo  of  ebowing 
•nflhThmkaiiMe  nothing  woaIdM«aaii»  than  to  gat  rid  of 
what  it  now  snflbred  to  interllm  with  the  fllnilon.  The  itair> 
case  should  invariably  be  made  to  ascend  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  platform,  and  the  latter  should  be  made  to  represent 
acirnular  tt'tii|il«  with  columns  Supporting  its  roof,  and  placed 
upon  a  panijiet  of  such  heiuhl  and  breadth  that  the  spec- 
tnior  <'ould  nut  Imik  ibiwii,  clear  over  it,  to  see  the  lower 
termination  of  the  painting.  Or  perhaps  a  circular  or  octa- 
gonal room  with  large  arched  window-like  openings  on  its 
sides  would  be  still  better,  sinoe  tbe  platform  would  thus  be 
comparatively  dark,  while  the  picture  as  seen  through  the 
openings  would  acquire  great  briUilOoy,  and  the  iUuaioil 
01  tho  whole  be  greatly  heightened. 

PANOBMUS.  [Palsmio.] 


IMMilti 


PANS.\.  [AwTONius.] 

PANSY,  a  oorruptien  of  the  Froneh  wonl  f>«nsce,  is  a 
name  now  ebiafly  applied  to  the  gardett  varieties  of  Viola 
tiioolar,  Attaica,  ana  others,  which  are  commonly  cultivated 
andor  tho  name  of  Haart's-oaao.  These  plants,  being  all 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  have  proved  an  abundant  soarea 
of  hybrids,  whieb,  by  repated  erossing  and  selecting,  bavo 
at  length  been  so  mueh  miproved  In  their  appearance  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  single  flowers  as  large  as 
a  peunv  piei  e,  although  the  wild  blossoms  of  Viola  tricolor 
hanliy  cuver  a  sixpence.  When  skilfully  managed, 
they  avc  great  oriiiitiieats  of  the  llower-bcHla  in  a  |;arden, 
but  they  are  Hhort  lived,  and  require  to  be  contiiuially  re- 
newed by  seeds  or  cuttings.  They  love  damp  rich  soil,  ni  l 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  thought  to  acquire  tho 
greatest  health  and  beauty  when  planted  in  beds  of  light 
rich  earth  upon  a  thick  substratum  of  OOW-dnnj^  into  which 
their  roots  w  ill  quickly  penetrate. 

PANISLARl'A. 
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nonnmmt  it  Sooi*.  of         Vaktiat  of  Oitia  » laid  to 

iiavc  been  the  architect.    It  ooiitbts  of  »  rotunda  with  a 

uuble  Corinthian  octa$t>1e  i>ortieo  attached  to  it,  and  reiem- 
hU-  ill  iis  ^L■nL•ral  mubS  the  Colijsaeum  in  tlie  Regent's 
P.irk,  Lijutlun,  except  tliat  the  body  of  the  lallcr  build- 
iiig  i5  a  polygoa  of  sixteen  sides,  and  its  portico  (a  Grecian 
IXtnc  Ue.\ii5iyle)  is  tmly  a  single  intercoluinn  in  depth. 
That  the  poriicn  of  liiu  Pantheon  was  erecir  i  i  \  Agiipjia, 
the  aon-iu-law  of  Augustus,  is  testified  by  the  inscription  on 
the  frieze:  *M.  Agrippa.  L.  1'.  Cos.  Teriium  Ferii.'  Yet 
•ome  have  suppoHed  that  he  merely  toade  that  addition  to 
th«  ^viowly  erected  rotunda.  Hirt,  in  his  '  Historicu- 
Arcbiteotiml  Obaamtions  on  tho  Paotbeon/  very  reason- 
ably argutt  tbal^  Hufs  being  no  diroct  JMot  to  the  contrary, 
tiM  whola  itaMtartt  May  lafeljr  be  assumed  to  have  been 
«raeled  aoeoidiiiK  to  om  originl  plan,  beeamia  vitbout  the 
IMrttco  it  would  nave  baenaluiDiHab  and  haavy  man.  Hirt 
IVirthcr  rejects  the  idea  of  the  rotunda  having  bean  origin- 
ally nut  a  temple,  but  an  entrance  to  public  baths ;  it  is 
certain  that  circular  plans  vera  ^.Tcaily  affected  by  the 
Ilouiani  both  in  their  temples  and  other  buildings,  on  which 
account  their  architecture  presents  a  variety  tliat  do«s  not 
occur  lu  that  of  Greece.  Despoiled  as  it  is  of  rich  oriia- 
ments,  gilded  bronze-work,  and  tlsUues,  of  whicii  it  was 
plundered  befure  the  building  was  consccmtcd  q.s  a  (Jhrl^- 
tiau  cburcli  m  tho  seventh  century, — further,  disfigured  by 
twu  u(^y  belfries  erected  by  Urban  VllL,  whose  family 
name  Barbvriiii  gave  rise  to  the  raeniorable  pasquinade, 
*  Quod  non  fcoerunt  batbari  fecere  Barberini,' — the  Pan- 
theon ia  Btiil  the  pride  of  Roman  aicbiteotiua^  and  well 
jvatiflea  Akaniids'a  ehuaotar  of  il 

•  Msfk  iMV  1lw,4f«i(4  VMHhssa  iM* 
Aaid  thsDiyf  gf  oadfra  iMsdi, 

How  dmflf,  1n0  Mrrnly  giMtt' 

It  is  by  far  tho  largest  circular  structure  of  antient  times, 
tlie  externa!  diameter  beiii^'  1  w«  fi'ci,  and  the  height  to  the 
suinniit  of  tlie  upper  cornice  iOJ,  exclusne  of  the  tiat  dome 
or  calotte  which  makes  tlie  entire  height  aboui  1  ii;et. 
The  portico  (JOU  rt.ri  wide\  as  has  betju  itaid,  is  octaiiyle, 
yet  there  are  in  all  sixteen  culumns,  vix.  two  at  the  returns, 
exclusive  of  those  at  the  angles,  and  two  others  behind  the 
third  column  from  each  end,  dividmi^  the  portico  internally 
into  three  aisles  or  avenues,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  con- 
aiderably  the  widest,  and  contains  the  great  doorway  within 
a  very  deep  recess,  while  each  of  the  others  has  a  large  semi- 
circular tribune  or  recess.  Bui  alihouijh,  independently  of 
tho  racaiaed  parts,  tho  portico  is  only  thna  intarooloniM 
io  daptlb  its  flanks  present  tba  ordar  oontiniiad  in  pilaitai% 
■wkioK  tvo  addiiinwl  daaad  iaiBMoliinna.  and  the  projec- 
tiob  lone  from  tba  main  atraoturo  about  70  teei :  which 
drenmalanre  produces  an  extrooriliiiary  air  f  irn!  sly.  The 
columns  nre  47  English  feet  high,  with  bases  and  capitals  of 
w!:i'-  'I  ..  ble,  and  granit<t  ^bi.fis,  each  fi-rmed  out  of  a  =iii;;li.' 
jnece.  i  iie  iiilerior  diame'cr  of  the  roiunUa  is  1-lJ  feet,  the 
thlck^l('^.s  of  the  \\all  bcini;  ^.l  feet  through  the  piers,  be- 
tween the  cxherlnu.  or  recesses,  which,  inrhuliiig  that  con- 
tttininj;  the  ciitrauce,  are  eighl  in  number,  and  each, 
except  tliat  facing  the  entrance,  is  divided  into  three  inler- 
cuUimns.  by  two  cduintis  (347  feet  high)  between  antse  or 
angular  pilo&tero ;  while  the  intermediate  piers  are  occupied 
by  eight  smaller  nrojecting  tabernacles.  But  as,  besides 
being  repaired  ana  altered  by  Septiiaiiia  Sav«cus»  the  in- 
terior has  undergone  many  changai,  nr  (tthiveoiruptions, 
it  ia  hardly  possible  now  to  datemiM  vbaC  it  oiiginally 
waft  Hirt  supposes  that  all  flia  noaMa  wan  anshed,  and, 
aiicept  tha  on*  for  the  entrance,  contained  colossal  i>utues 
«f  Bonan  deities,  and  that  there  were  no  columns  in  front 
ef  them,  but  a  single  insulated  column  on  each  side,  with 
the  entablature  of  the  piers  breaking  over  it,  whereby  the 
entire  circumferenoe  was  divided  into  sixteen  equal  inter- 
eolumos  formed  by  as  many  columns.  Yei  the  jirojection 
of  the  columns,  and  ihe  break'*  in  the  entablature,  as  well 
m  Ihe  intenupiiuu  uf  the  biter  by  the  arches,  would  have 
dcbtioud  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  plan.  Besides 
whicii  tho  effect  of  the  columns  and  narrow  intercolumns 
in  the  i-ecessos,  and  the  eifcct  of  shadow  thus  obtained, 
wuu!d  have  boeii  lust.  The  greatest  defect  of  all  is  the 
tasteless  and  even  barbarous  modern  decoration  of  the  space 
between  the  cornice  of  the  order  below,  and  ttuilt  noaa 
irhich  the  dome  apriu^.  Had  thia  qtaea  bean  radocad  by 
oonaideiably  angnentiD^  tho  prindpal  cornice,  converting' 
It  into  s  ooniiaMiit  aa  &  Sai^  t»  tM  eyliadrical  portion  ot 


the  building,  and  the  remainder  Iieendivid»l  into  oblong 
pannels  over  the  recesses,  filled  with  laliels,  there  can  M 
little  doubt  that  the  general  m>pearance  would  have  been 
materially  improved,  and  that  wtth  greater  simplicity  mu«h 
greater  richness  also  would  have  been  obtained.  Ttio  dOBM 
has  five  rows  of  coffers  (now  stripped  of  their  deoorationa) 
and  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  2C  feet  in  diameter, 
which  not  only  lights  the  interior  perfectly,  but  in  the  most 
chsirnuiig  and  almost  niagicul  manner.  Incleed  there  hiU 
scarcely  ever  been  but  one  opinion  as  to  tlie  captivating 
clfect  thus  produced,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  whole, 
as  regards  plan  and  gtjoeral  jiroportiuns.  As  an  intermr, 
Grecian  arcnitocture  has  nothing  whatever,  we  will  not  say 
that  rivals, but  that  even  approachestt;  uordocs  it  s:iy  much 
for  modern  architects,  that,  with  such  an  example  befure 
tbcm,  tbay  ahould  scarcely  ever  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the 
Pantheon  in  regard  to  thoso  qualities  which  constitute  i(a 
excellence,  namely,  tha  pdineaa  of  oulumniation  and  great 
depth  of  the  portico,  and  tho  aimplo  majesty  of  proporlion 
and  captivating  distribution  of  li^  in  the  interior,  |iia« 
ducing  an  effect  so  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  OH»«ni 
dome  or  cupola. 

It  was  Michael  .\nc;elo's  boast  that  he  wouhl  suspend  the 
dome  of  tin:  Paiitiieoii  aloft  over  the  centre  of  St.  Peter's  ; 
and  if  lie  meant  no  more  than  a  dome  equal  in  magnitude 
to  the  whoie  mlcrior  of  the  Pantiieon,  he  was  right;  but  in 
every  other  respect  hi^  dome  is  totally  dissimilar  from  it. 
Instead  of  being  within  a  capacious  rotunda  of  which  the 
vaulting  itself  occupies  one  half  the  entire  height,  you  look 
up  into  that  of  St.  Peter's  and  most  other  modem  ones  from 
a  great  distance  below,  and  although  that  sort  of  effect  may 
be  good  of  its  kind,  and  allowable  ftr  the  lake  of  variety,  it 
is  toully  difleient  from  the  other,  to  aay  notbine  of  the 
quite  contrary  eSoct  of  light,  which,  inataad  of  aiffnaiqg 
itself  in  a  brilliant  stream  from  the  aummit,  enten  beknr 
and  in  all  direotions,  so  as  to  produce  a  flickering  glar«.  In 
ourowii  St.  Paul's  for  instance,  the  dome  exliibits  witliin  only 
a  sort  of  darkness  visible — a  murky  glooiu  through  w  hich 
may  be  discerned  the  twinkling  of  the  lantern  on  its  sum- 
mit. Almost  the  onlv  tolerably  correct  imitation  of  general 
character  and  .  :Ti  1  t  it  i  i  -  ulterior  of  the  Pantheon,  is  tho 
rotunda  of  the  museum  at  Berlin,  by  Schinkel ;  although 
not  half  tlie  size,  its  proportions  are  nearly  similar,  w  ith  tiiu 
exception  that  the  oyiindhcal  part  is  a  little  loftier  as  com- 
pared with  the  dome,  the  diameter  being  G6  feet,  the  entire 
height  70,  and  that  to  tlus  top  of  tho  cornice  42.  Like  the 
Pantheon,  it  is  lighted  by  a  single  aperture  in  the  centre  of 
the  dome*  SS  feet  in  diameter,  and  glaiad  with  etyatalflaaa 
of  anormoua  thiekneia.  The  HaUe  atut  Ula  at  Paris  do- 
serves  also  to  be  mentioned  as  an  iostanoa  of  a  rotunda 
resembling  in  its  proportions  the  interior  of  the  Roman 
Pantheon,  the  central  area  being  lis  feet  in  diameter,  and 
.  the  height  to  the  summit  of  the  dome  somewhat  less.  The 
lilir!ir>'  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  wli;cli  was  plaiuiod  by 
tliu  late  Pre-ideiit  JeffersoH,  is  (externally)  a  copy  of  the  Pan- 
theon, of  about  one  half  the  linear  diuicnsiuus.  Canova's 
church  at  Possagiio  is  also  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  ia 
its  plan  and  dome :  further  mention  is  made  of  that  and  !iome 
other  structures  of  the  same  kind  iu  tho  article  Rotunda. 

For  further  particulars  respeelina  the  dimensions  and 
construction  of  tho  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  and  sovetal 
modern  ones,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dout. 

PANTHER.  [LBonotDa,  voL  xiii.»  pi.  430b  et  seq.] 

PANTODA^CTyLUS,  the  generic  mnna  givon  b/ MM. 
Dumiril  and  Bibron  to  the  form  known  gonatatty  aa  Zhyi- 
dotaunu  tdncoide*  (Ptychnpleuret). 

PANTOGRAPH,  sometimes  impronerly  called  PEN- 
TAGRAPH,  is  an  mstrumetil  cuijjbycd  in  copying  maps, 
plans,  and  oilier  drawings. 

Tho  imuoxed  diagram  represents  that  most  commonly 
in  use. 

It  is  composed  of  four  brass  rules  or  bars,  jointed  to  each 
other  at  the  points  B  D  E  F.  These  joints  require  to  be 
executed  with  the  utmost  care,  as  upon  the  smoothness  aiid 
steadiness  of  their  motion  tho  accuracy  of  the  instrument 
principally  depends.  In  those  of  the  best  construction  there 
IS  a  small  metal  coohsoiwwed  to  the  lower  bar  of  each  joint, 
whioh  aupporta  tha  upfMsr  and  of  the  axis  upon  whtcb  it 
tunat  lilts  ia  a  natanal  impioramant  upon  the  oommon 
flateompass  joint,  88^  besides  iengthaning  the  axil,  it  |{itea 
additional  stre&gUi  to  tho  bar  where  it  most  requires  It.  A, 

joint  [if  ttiis  i-nriclrD'-ti' 'T.  :-.  ;r,  2 

At  the  poml  <J  us  liicU  a  ^uiau  luljc  wuicii  curries  tUo 
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tneing  point,  n  fitted  w  to  not*  ftMly  «MUa  It.  bat  wUh- 
'  !;/^.3  nprwMts  the  tiMu  viUufttlMUib*. 


Tb»  ber  B  D  and  tlw  lover  part  of  tlw  bu  A  B  are  fin- 
niabed  flidi  with  a  tub«.  /g.  4.  simOar  to  that  at  C  bat 

moveable  on  the  bar,  with  a  similar  screw  to  fasten  it  down 
at  any  required  point.  Pig.  5  is  the  pencil  stem,  which  (Its 
either  of  ihe  tubes  in  the  same  manner  a-*  ilic  tracer;  on 
the  top  of  the  stem  is  a  cup  to  receive  u  stnuU  weight  to 
keep  it  down  upon  the  paper,  and  the  lower  end  carries  a 
penol,  or,  which  is  bet;ev,  u  '  Mor<ljm*«  point'  A  silk  cord 
IS  attached  to  the  ptnicil  stem,  caiTied  tluimgh  eyes  made 
for  the  purpose,  over  the  joints  E  H  F,  one  of  which  is 
shown  on  tlie  top  of 2,  and  fixed  in  a  notch  in  the  top 
of  the  tracer, /jf.  3,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  upon 
the  cord  lifts  the  pencil  from  the  paper  when  required. 
Pig,  6  is  a  Hat  leaden  weight  with  a  brass  stem  rising  out  of 
it,  which  fits  in  the  tubes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pencil 
and  tracing  point;  this  i*  called  the  fulcrnoi, «i  being  the 
point  upon  whidi  the  ufaola  inatniiMnt  n««aa;  the  weight 
iiae  thne  or  four  fine  points  on  ite  muler  aarnM  to  keep  it 
from  ttdfting  upon  the  paper.  The  whole  hiitniaMBt  ie  eup- 
ported  by  sin  revolving  ket  or  castors,  which  should  move 
very  freely  in  all  directions.  One  of  these  castors  it  thown 
nnder  the  joint,  yi^.  '2.  The  pin  or  fulcrum  is  placed  near 
the  edge  of  the  wei-hl,  so  as  to  alltjw  room  fur  the  castor 
to  work  when  the  fulcrum  n  near  the  points  A  or  D. 

The  proportion  of  the  bar*  is  of  no  consequence,  so  that 
E  D  iu  equal  to  B  F  and  E  B  to  F  D.  in  Mhich  case  they 
will  always  form  a  parallclos^ram,  by  which  name  the  in- 
■trument  is  sometimes  called.  Now  if  the  tracer  at  C  is 
carried  over  the  lines  of  the  plan,  the  fulcrum-tube  beiag 
flxed  at  At  and  tbo  pencil-tube  at  G,  the  pencil  will  make 
an  exact  oopy  of  every  line,  but  only  half  the  site  of  the 
Ot^nal,  which  may  be  uri^ved  ia  the  following  manner. 

The  points  A,  G»  and  C  am  capable  of  being  bciKigbt 
flkse  together,  and  when  tbo  uutfunexit  ie  opem*  as  in 
the  fifofe,  G  ie  exactly  half  waj  between  C  and  A }  C  thon 
travria  twice  aa  quickly  as  O  in  the  direction  AGf^io 
that  to  whatever  extent  the  pantos^raph  may  be  opened,  G 
and  C  being  cotiMdered  u«  pointu  iti  a  lever  of  which  A  ia 
tiie  fulcrum,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  C  il  Bade  to  ' 
P.  (X,  No.  1063. 


neof  a  circle  of  any  radius,  U  »i  1^  same  time  is  deteribiilg 
an  are  of  a  circle  of  half  the  radius,  so  that  C  mores  in  a 
dinetien  perpendicular  to  A  O  C  twice  as  fast  as  G.  Now 
it  was  shown  abovo  that  it  moved  twice  ae  laet  ae  G  in  the 
direction  A  G  C,  and  at  bjr  the  ooopoiitMin  of  these  too 
motion!^,  all  lines,  whether  rectilinear  or  ounred,  an  pro* 
dueed.  It  folio »!i  that  the  pencil  at  G  will  prodaeo  ««>nr 
half  the  sue  of  tho  origiBal  tnoed  oret  by  the  pobitatC^ 

as  before  stated. 

To  produce  a  copy  one-fourtli  the  size  of  tl'.c  original.  We 
tnubt  ahift  the  pencil  from  G  log,  and  the  fuicrum  iVom  A 
to  (I,  a  ^  beiug  oue-fouith  the  lengtli  of  a  C,  and  so  on  for 
all  other  proportions  ies»  than  half,  the  constant  rule  being 
— '  A»  the  distance  of  the  pencil  from  the  fulcrum  is  to  the 
distance  of  the  tracer  from  tho  fulcrum,  so  will  be  the  size 
of  the  copy  to  that  of  the  original.'    No  calculation  is  rc- 

Slrad  in  practice,  as  the  arms  A  B  and  £  D  am  graduated 
atl  pnmrtioiie  from  one-twelfth  to  deven-twclfihs  in- 
donTO.  If  it  be  required  to  pvoduoe  a  eopr  Mor«  than  half 
the  size  of  tho  orit;inal,  the  fiikrum  matt  bo  plaoed  on  the 
arm  £  D,  and  tho  pencil  un  A  E,  the  rule  above  given  still 
holding  good,  so  that  for  a  copy  the  same  tige  as  the  orit,'inal 
the  fulcrum  muat  be  placed  at  G,  and  the  pencil  at  A.  It 
must  be  boi  ne  in  mind  however,  that  when  the  fulcrum  is 
on  the  arm  E  D,  the  copy  will  be  inverted. 

Tliougli  the  principle  of  this  instrument  is  as  simple  and 
cotnpiete  an  can  be  imagined*  yot  it  SdUiodly  short  of  per. 
fection  in  practice. 

In  tho  first  place  the  numerous  joinis  and  casL.rs,  how- 
ever carefully  constructed,  make  it  heavy  to  the  hand  ui 
comparison  with  the  unfbtteied  pencil,  and  it  reouires  much 
praolioe  to  bo  able  to  manare  it  so  dexterously  as  to  get 
those  ulmita  and  gentle  undulations,  necessary  not  only  to 
tho  beauty  but  to  the  utility  of  the  drawing.  The  pencil 
too,  oonatantly  'Vorking  tiprigbt»  dott  not  maintain  that 
line  point  whieh  is  required  for  distinetnese  of  outline,  and  to 
these  faults  we  mu«t  addhtsieetuaoy  of  worhmanabip,  bo^ 
ever  blight,  the  ^Act  of  mar,  bioqualitieeottbe  paper,  and 

other  accidents. 

Tho  best  way  io  test  an  instrument  is  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tracer  and  pencil,  thus  producing  a  copy  larger 
than  the  original,  when  thodebetaviUof'ooiifwboexat* 
gerated  in  proportion. 

The  pantograph  however,  thousth  it  cannut  be  depended 
upon  for  an  accurate  and  Ilisisbed  copy,  is  of  ereat  servica 
to  the  draughtsman,  for  by  it  may  be  marked  off  all  tho 
principal  punu  through  which  to  draw  the  linos  of  a 
plan  with  equal  aeouracy  and  iuflnitely  gtwiw  Ibctlily 
tlian  by  mr  other  means  used  for  the  purpoae. 

The  annexed  engraving  ropreeenU  a  nantographof  wry 
recent  invention,  wbiob  poweseea  tome  adtraaUgca  over  that 
before  described. 


In  the  first  place,  tho  fulcrutn  boine  in  Ibo  OOBlre,  it 
requires  but  one  castor,  which  is  placed  Bt  0,  and  nohea 
it  work  much  lighter  in  hand  than  the  old  initmnent, 
which  ha*  six,  as  before  described ;  besides  which  these 
six  castors  are  frequently  a  great  «  n  f  i i.noyance  by 
petting  off  the  edge  of  the  drawing  boaid  .l  i  running  over 
drawing-pins  or  any  thing  else  which  may  happen  to  be  in 
the  way.  Secondly,  the  shajK- of  this  instrument  allows  it 
to  move  as  freely  when  nearly  closed  as  when  opened  wide, 
which  is  not  tho  case  wilU  the  other.  The  simplicity  of  iu 
construetion  fonders  description  almost  superlluous. 

It  is  composed  of  six  bats,  moving  freely  about  each 
other  at  the  six  points  of  juncture,  so  arrangeil  with  regard 
to  length  that  A  P  and  T  B  ara  always  par^Usl  to  each 
other.  F  i«  the  fidomn.  fltmiahed  with  a  agoket  and  eeiew 
(o),  through  which  the  oentre  bar  oan  be  inoved,  and 
which  can  bofiMtened  down  at  any  of  the  graduations  on 
that  bar.  TUa  aoekoti  with  the  hart  Imna^ipon  the  pin 
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rising  out  of  the  centre  of  the  flat  weight,  u  shown  in  the 
diagnm.  Now  the  tracer  T,  the  fulcrum  F,  and  the  pencil 
P  mult  dwajt  he  in  a  straight  lino.  To  produce  a  copy 
dto  MOM  MM  w  the  oriniMU  tb«  Ailorum  muM  be  in  the 
eantTw,  wid  tbs  prndl  wid  tnmr.  aa  in  tbe  oognving.  equi- 
distant (torn  theomtiM  of  Uieir  m/fKUhfnom,  and  con- 
sequently from  th*  ftdorom.  For  a  btlf-iin  aopy  tbe 
pencil  must  be  shiHed  half  way  up  the  artn  to  p»  aoA  tba 
fulcrum  to/,  in  the  ktraigbt  line  T/p.  and  so  on  for  any 
required  prnpitrtinn,  «hich  is  npiiaront  by  a  glance  at  the 
diagram.  The  rule  laiJ  Jown  m  reganl  to  the  oihur  instru- 
morit  lioldsgood  fortius,  ilif  co[>y  bcBrmj;  tho  simu"  propor- 
tion to  the  original  ns  iht:  di-tiunru  uf  ute  pencil  from  tbe 
fblcrum  does  to  that  of  the  tmci-r. 

In  using  tbe  pantograph  it  is  frequently  neressary  to  copy 
the  drawing  in  divisions,  on  account  of  the  instrument  nut 
being  large  enough  to  extend  over  the  whole  surface  at 
once,  lu  this  case  the  gmtest  care  is  requisite  to  joio  the 
liaas  of  ooe  diviaioa  aoeurately  to  those  uf  the  adjoining 
divitioD.  Tbo  boot  way  of  tfTeoling  this  is  to  hold  the  tracer 
down  ttj^a  a  pofait  in  llio  origiaa)  by  oaa  hand,  moviog  tba 
Iblerum  about  with  tho  otbw.  until  tho  pmoil  oauwtly  coio- 
cides  with  the  corresponding  point  in  tbo  copy.  To  oomiu 
accurary,  this  shoula  be  triM  witb  threo  or  more  pointa. 
as  the  laast  deviation  will  tbrow  tba  whole  plan  out  of  posi 
tion. 

In  practice  a  large  number  of  plans  arc  ropied  of  tho 
saiiiu  Mze  as  ilic  oiiginal.  Tiie  rju.ckest  method,  which 
however  veqmres  (jrC'ii  fare,  is  to  pin  down  a  piece  of  trans- 
parent paper  called  tracinn  paptfr  iipnii  the  original,  on 
which  tue  lines  arc  marked  wiih  a  fiiie-poinie<l  pi'm  il.  A 
pieco  of  paper  rubbod  orer  witb  blacklead  is  then  placed 
upon  the  paper  intended  ftr  tl»  «opy.  with  the  black  aide 
dovawaids,  and  tba  tueing  paper  is  pinned  down  upon  it ; 
the  liaat  tban  an  canfully  traced  over  with  a  steel  puint, 
and  tba  pfwawa  tmiaton  the  blaekkad  to  tbo  drawing- 
paper  bonoatb.  Tbe  black  paper  is  ooiMtiinat  omittad.  and 
the  lines,  traced  bv  slight  iadentatiena  only,  ava  luiabad  by 
hand,  in  the  usual  manner. 

I i°  u  iii  required  to  rofUioo  3.  plnn,  and  the  draughtsman 
docs  nut  jiusscss  a  panioucaph,  the  usual  way  is  to  divide 
the  orit^inal  and  t!ii?  paper  lur  the  copy,  whatever  tUc  relative 
size,  into  tho  game  number  of  squares,  which  will  of  course 
then  bear  tile  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  ihe  ^iiirl  ires 
of  which  ther  are  divisions.  The  lines  must  then  be  set  in 
singly,  either  by  the  ussislBtue  of  tlm  proportional  compass 
or  kcale,  or  by  a  geometrical  scale  drawn  for  tbe  oocaaton. 
The  following  is  tiie  be«t  method  wo  are  amuaintod  with, 
•nd  i»  dopeadent  only  upon  th*  eoBtpaea  and  I  Minaiei. 


Draw  !i  triangle  in  which  A  B  is  the  liase,  and  make  A  C 
bear  the  xumo  proporiion  to  C  B  as  you  wisli  the  copy  lo 
bear  to  tbe  originstl ;  take  any  distance  on  the  onguial,  and 
Mt  it  off  from  6  on  B  C,  dtaw  a  line  parallel  to  A  B,  and 
that  portion  of  A  C  cut  off  by  ^.uch  porallel  will  bear  the 
Toquired  proportion  to  tiie  distance  set  off  on  B  C.  as  may  be 
seen  by  (he  divisions  I  2  3  4  on  tbo  two  aideaof  tba  triangle 
in  tbe  diagram.  Tbe  triangle  aboald  be  dnini  in  in^  and 
tbo  diolanoett  being  marked  in  penoili  ntay  be  rubbed  out 
wban  tranaferrod  to  tbe  paper. 

PA'NTOHIMB,  tbe  name  of  a  apecir^  .  f  .dramatic  j>er- 
fbrmance  In  whieb  the  actors  express  itn  iiii,Llves  by  ges- 
tarei.  Tho  name  is  co.np  i  il  ,S  -wo  Greek  words,  meaning 
'imitaiion  of  every  thiiif^.'  i'.iiauinmiic  aeiing,  aecampanied 
by  music,  hns  been  in  use  among  ihe  Chinese,  Peruana,  and 
other  Oricniai  people  from  iJie  oldest  times.  The  Greeks 
introduced  tbe  patilorairue  in  their  chornsses,  some  of  the 
actors  dancing  and  gesticulating,  accutupaniud  by  uiu«ic, 
whilst  others  sang.  (Lucian,  De  Saltatiotu.)  The  Romans 
bad  entiro  dramatic  representationt  consisting  of  dance  and 
nitwea  only,  atyled '  saltatio  pantmBimorum.'  and  some  of 
their  peiibraien  attained  a  high  dame  of  oaaoileDeeia  the 
Mt.  Two  of  Aon,  Batbyllna  and  Tylada^,  in  thy  ti^  of 


In  nao«lern  liraae  pantomimic  balls,  rcprescntiiiR  an  entire 
dramatic  action  ur  fable,  have  become  a  favourite  aixiaic  per- 
formance. The  Tuscan  Angiolini.  in  the  last  century,  and 
ai'ier  him  Vigan&,  who  died  at  Milan  in  I8'il.  have  excelled 
in  this  specied  of  composition.  Noverre,  in  France,  distin- 
guished himaelf  bkewiso  in  the  composition  of  pantomimia 
'  balleta.'  This  kind  of  perforntanoe  now  forms  generatly  an 
appoDdage  to  the  opera,  and  especially  the  ItaUiM  o^eta. 

Meursiui,  Orchettra;  SignoreUi*  Stori^  CrtUea  daa 

Tr  itri  it'itivfii  e  mr,J'?rt}i.) 
PAO'LA.  [Cmabkia] 

PA'OLl,  PASgUA'LE  DE,  w=is  bom  in  172C  in  the 
villai^o  of  Rostmo,  in  tlie  jurisdiction  of  R.istia  in  the  island 
ofCors'.ca.  In  1  734  his  father  Giacintodc  Paoli,  logellier  with 
Ginfficri,  was  proclaimed  their  leader  against  the  CiGivoese  by 
the  revolted  Cor:>ioans,  but  after  a  struggle  of  several  years,  in 
which  the  adventurer  Theodore  figored,  Giaciiito  was  obliged 
by  tlie  French  auxiliaries  of  the  Genoese  to  give  up  the  con- 
test, ,ind  obtained  leave  in  1740  to  withdraw  from  the 
island  with  his  younger  son  Faaqnale.  [Corsica  ;  Nkv- 
Borr.]  CloBHmla  the  dder  ion  xemabed  in  Coniea. 
Gbwinto  ud  hia  aon  «aat  to  Nepko,  irhere  thn  IbOar 
obtained  a  eomoiiuion  in  a  rcghnent  formed  chiefly  of  Con 
vican  enigranto.  and  the  son  was  placed  in  the  military  col- 
lege of  that  capital,  where  lie  studied  under  able  masters, 
amongiit  others  the  celebrated  Genovesi.  Oa  leaving  col- 
lege voung  De  Paoli  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in 
the  Neapolitan  service.  Meantime  a  fri?«h  revolt  broke  out  in 
Corsica,  unrlcr  two  chiefs  Matra  and  GuiTori,  who  gave  full 
occupation  (0  the  Genoese  for  Hiveral  years.  In  October,  1  ".i3, 
Gaffori  was  murdere<l  by  hired  assassins,  and  the  Genoese 
were  suspected  of  having  itisiigated  the  crime.  TheCorsicans 
now  cast  their  eyes  upon  younn  Paoli,  and  invited  him  to 
coine  and  put  himself  at  their  bead.  Ho  did  so,  and  was 
|ir<Klainied.  in  a  parliament  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  iu  July,  176ft,  eaptauHpnacal  of  the  Coiaieans. 
During  twelve yeeia  be  bdBoa  all  tJM  eflbrta  of  thoGenoeae^ 
who  loat  eveiy  part  of  the  island,  except  the  maritime  towm 
of  Baathu  Oalvi,  San  Fioronzo,  and  Ajaccio,  in  which  the 
Genoese  garrisons  were  blockaded  by  the  natives,  and  at  !a!.c 
thcCorsicans  obtained  possession  of  Ajaccio  also.  But  Paoh 
bad  to  encounter  a  nmre  rhin^erous  enemy  than  the  Genoese, 
in  the  traitors  anionj;  his  own  countrymen,  headed  by 
MiUra,  who,  throui^h  jealousy  nr  bribes,  or  btilh,  excited  a 
civil  war,  in  whicii  he  «ai>  tlofeated  and  iulled,  and  hxs 
brother  was  oblif^ed  to  take  refuge  at  Genoa.  Mean- 
time Paoli  mrganued  the  island,  and  fixed  its  gOTerouMnt 
and  administration.  He  formed  a  legislative  asaombly, 
under  the  name  of  '  CoiMulU  Oenetala,'  of  A0O  deptttieik 
elected  by  tbo  body  of  tbe  peoplo,  one  fat  eaeh  oommune 
the  members  wiavo  mntved  eveqr  year;  only  itnnhoMan 
twenty -five  yeait  old  at  leart  weie  qualiled  to  be  retamed 
aa  deputioi.  Tbe  enaeotive  oonsisted  of  nine  members, 
elected  by  the  deputies.  PaoH  was  tbe  president  of  the 
executive,  with  the  title  of  '  General  of  tho  Kingdom 
and  Chief  of  the  Supreme  Magistracy  of  Corsica.'  He 
bad  a  body-guar<i  which  eiicorted  him  wlien  he  went  out, 
to  protect  hini  against  any  attempt  at  assa.«sination ;  but 
he  would  have  no  guard  at  the  door  of  his  iiparlmeuta, 
trusting  to  the  fidelity  of  six  large  fierce  mastiffs  which 
watched  and  alept  in  his  room.  A  law  of  tbe  legislattv* 
assembly  forbade  under  severe  penaltiea  any  person  from 
speaking  or  writing  against  the  general  or  the  executive 
council,  in  1764  PaoU  ealahliihed  a  university  in  the  iMmof 
Corte,  the  professori  in  whiob  wece  paid  by  ue  nation,  and 
the  student'  ^-.v-cht  gratnilosdy.  The  funds  for  the  new  uni- 
versity were  ouppUedthnna  tax  on  the  parochial  clergy.  The 
military  fore*  consisted  of  militia  well  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms  ;  Paoli  could  collect  30,000  men  in  ca»c  of  necesiUy. 
He  also  formed  a  tluiiUa,  v.  i'li  .'. !  ich  heannoyod  the  Genoese 
trade,  and  Uxik  possessii  :i  4  tlse  island  of  Capraia.  The 
whole  public  revenue  of  ;  .  I n.d  did  not  exceed  o«c  mil- 
lion of  livres,  or  about  40,000  pounds  sterling.  In  1760 
Pope  Clement  XIII.,  at  the  request  of  Paoli,  sent  toConica 
a  liiahop  with  the  title  of  Apostolic  Visitor,  in  order  to  l«gi»> 
late  the  eeclesiBstical  affiurs,  which  were  in  a  stat*  of  COV- 
fusion.  This  step,  which  had  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Corsica,  greatly  dis- 
pleased the  republic  of  Genoa,  whioh  oflbcad  ft  reward  of 
3U(io  crowns  to  any  one  who  ahonHd  aireet  tbe  bialioip  and 
deiivar  him  over  to  tbo  Genoese  authorities,  forbidding  at  tho 
MMM  tiMillanl]||«etaof  the  republic  to  obey  bis  maadataa. 
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Oonoeso  Mnata,  which  hocbiractcri&cd  aa  iniquitous  and  an 
insult  to  tho  apostolical  authority.  Ttie  quarrel  lasted  for 
some  years,  anrl  employed  thu  pens  uf  juriKta  aod  conttover- 
•ialist*  on  both  sides. 

Genoa,  despairing  of  ever  recovering  the  •overeirnty  of 
Corsica,  resohet;!  mi  givingupthe  islana  to  France.  This  waa 
effected  by  the  IrMty  of  Versailles  in  17W,  «dishono<ii  a])lp 
and  disgraoaltal  nmtract  to  both  parties.  Bwli  loudly  and 
dkiqatotli  amiW  tv«tt  Butopa  againat  tlM  egsaion.  but  no 
on*  inlHMiM  inlhvMV  «f  Ooniaik  Tbt  IVaneh  koded  • 
large  force  in  Corsica,  veil  proHM  with  Mtiltorj  and  am- 
munition, uuder  the  command  of  Count  MarboBuf.  Paoli 
determined  upon  rcvistanee,  and  was  seconded  bvthe  wliulc 
population,  including  the  women.  The  Gjrsicans  fought 
desperately:  though  overwhelmed  at  first  by  s\iperior  forces, 
thev  defeated  the  French  with  great  sliiu^liter  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Golo;  ami  again  on  the  Ulh  Octoher,  I  "fiB,  they  routed 
the  main  body  of  ibe  eoeniy,  commanded  by  ^iurb{Buf 
in  person,  with  the  lose  of  tvo  thousand  men.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  large  reinforcements  came  to  the  French  from 
Toulon  under  General  de  Vaux.  In  May,  1769,  a  general 
haul*  took  place,  in  which  tho  Corsicans,  after  fighting 
bntvalv,  were  completely  routed  near  Pontenuovo.  The 
Fraaen  vntand  Corti^  uaA  avamn  the  whola  iaUod.  Moat 
af  the  oonugMinaa aobolltad  «d  the eonaueron.  Paoli,  vitb 
maoy  foUow«rs,  retired  ta  Fbrtovecchio,  from  whence  he 
sailtn  in  an  English  vessel  ftr  Leghorn,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  tho  ^jrand  duke  Leopold.  Paoli  after- 
wards repaired  to  EnKlan<l,  where  he  remained  till  1789, 
when  Mirabeau  moved  in  the  National  Assembly  tho  recall 
of  all  the  Corsican  patriots  who  had  bravely  fought  for  the 
independence  of  their  country.  Paoli  repaired  (o  Paris, 
where  he  was  received  witli  acclamations,  and  in  the  hall  of 
the  Assembly  he  promised  fidelity  to  France  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  He  was  presented  to  Louis  XVI.,  who  made 
him  lieatenant-eeneral  and  military  eomroandant  in  Corsictu 
He  was  reecivca  in  hia  nativo  island  with  the  {greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  plaaaAat  the  head  of  the  national  guard. 
FtaoUaetad  JUtbAiUlj  tomtda  tha  eonaUtutioaal  ouraairofav  of 
Plranea;  but  aiira  tba  tiolaiit  raiolntioniaia  ovaribraw  that 
nonarehy.  Paoli  draw  back,  and  aaftantad  Mmaalf  from  the 
French  party.  His  nature,  aiiMMra  and  steady  of  purpose, 
recoiled  from  the  injustice,  the  oppression,  and  the  immo- 
rality of  the  Q)nvcntioa.  He  was  iwon  accu^ed  before  that 
assembly,  and  his  name  was  placed  on  the  lists  of  proscrip- 
tion. Pauli  nowga'.vit  was  high  time  to  derl.-iie  himself.  He 
assembled  his  countrymen,  by  wham  he  was  appointed  genc- 
ral-m-ctuef  and  president  of  the  oiuncil  of  government. 
At  the  first  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
he  applied  to  the  English  commanders  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  with  their  aiuisiani-e,  drove  the  French  garrisons  out 
of  the  island.  Soon  after,  a  depntatkm  of  the  oonsulla  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  offer  the  ctomi  of  Ooniea  to  the  king 
•f  Onat  Bhtaio.  Tba  olEsr  via  aaaaptcd,  and  most  Corst- 
eaBiaipeetBd  Aat  FImH  would  htm  been  appointed  vicerejr, 
bat  Sir  Gilbert  Biiot  waanaiMd  to  tbateOoe.  Tfaia  and 
■ome  subsequent  dtsagreenentt  made  it  deaiiabla  Ibr  Paoli 
to  loavo  the  island,  in  order  not  to  give  a  pretence  fur  civil 
dissensions.  Having  reco  in  mended  his  countrymen  to 
remain  firm  in  their  alleL;iancc  to  the  British  crown,  as 
their  only  means  of  salvation,  ho  returned  to  England,  where 
he  lived  in  vetirement  for  several  years,  on  a  pension  which 
the  British  government  allowed  him.  He  died  near  London, 
in  February,  1807.  A  monument,  with  his  bust  and  an 
inscription,  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  biography  of  Paoli  has  been  written  by  Pommereul 
in  an  hostile  and  unfkir  spirit :  Boswell,  on  the  contrary, 
bas  written  a  kind  of  panegyric  with  his  usual  commonplace 
•ntboMaaiD.  Pomfai,  in  his  *  Etat  de  la  Cone,'  Plans,  1821, 

Svea  lie  beat  aMomt  of  the  Mrtieulaj*  of  Pkoli'a  lilb. 
otta.  in  his  '  Stoib  drUaUi^'^boidt  4^  |iv«a  aeopioua 
narrative  of  PaoliY  career  In  Conka.  A  Toraina  of  PiolPi 
letters  has  been  published,  which,  witb  Ut  spirited  mani- 
festoes, are  bis  only  literary  remains. 

PAOLO,  S.,  or  more  properly  S.  PAULO,  a  town  in 
Bnutil,  m  23'  3.V  S.  lat.  and  5i'  W.  long.,  about 
42  miles  from  the  coast  and  its  harbour  Santos.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  plain  2464  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  divided  from  the  shore  by  a  stee;)  desi  ent, 
over  which  ihen>  is  no  carriage  road,  so  that  all  the  goods 
which  are  imported  or  exported  are  tranaportod  on  tho 
baoka  of  mulea.  The  plain  of  Piiatininga,  on  which  tbe 
I  boilt^  baa  aa  vndnlatiag  awtaia;  tb*  billa  bate 


gentle  slopes,  ind  are  covered  with  trees,' and  the  level 
tracts  between  them  are  extensive  savaninihs,  which  make 
excellent  pasturu  ground.  The  streets  arc  wide,  and  some 
of  tbem  paved,  and  the  hou<tes  have  usually  two  floors. 
They  are  not  built  of  bricks  or  stones,  but  of  taipa,  that  ia, 
tho  walls  consist  of  two  rows  of  posts,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween is  filled  with  earth.  Some  puUio  edidcea  are  Urgi^ 
as  the  palace  of  the  governor,  wbids  waa  feriimlir  a  eollafB 
flf  tba  Jeauilk  tbatof  the  biaboii,  tbeeaQvantof  Cba  Cu- 
ine1it«a,aiid  tneeatbedral  andaomeoibarebatdM.  Tinw 
bridges  of  stone  have  lately  been  erected  over  two  aniall 
streams,  the  Tamandatahy  and  Inhagabahy.  whieb  flow  on 
the  ea.'-l  and  west  of  the  town,  and  unite  .••iime  dislaiuo  far- 
ther ilow  n.  .\ccordmK  to  a  census  taken  in  181  5,  the  popu- 
lation was -Ji, 3  ]  .'3,  but  had  inurcased  in  18'J0  to  30,()00,  audit 
IS  now  slated  to  exceed  4U,l^iOO.  About  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation are  whites,  ami  the  other  half  are  descendants  of  whites 
and  Indian  women:  the  latter  are  here  called  mamelucot. 
Contrary  to  tho  common  practice  in  America,  both  classes 
of  inhabitants  have  the  same  political  rights,  and  enjoy  Cbe 
same  consideration  in  society.  Education  is  not  neglected: 
in  the  college  of  tbe  town  the  classics  and  philosophy  are 
taught,  and  several  Paulistas  have  been  distinguished  bv 

Emus  and  Icarninf,  Meat  of  tbe  tnbabitaata  are  ri«n 
ided  proprietors,  and  oeeopy  fliemaelTBa  wilb  agriealtnre 
and  the  rearing  of  eatUe.  Though  situated  near  the  tropie, 
the  elevation  m  the  plain  above  the  sea  is  too  great,  and  its 
climate  too  cold  and  wet,  to  be  fav.jur.ible  to  the  cultivaii  jii 
of  intertropical  productions.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar  how- 
ever are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  the 
plantations  sometimes  suffer  from  frost  and  protracicd  rains. 
Tobacco  and  maize  succeed  exceedingly  well.  these 
branches  of  agriculture  supply  artirles  of  export,  to  whteii 
must  bo  added  the  produce  of  tlie  cattle,  as  jerked  beef, 
bides,  horns,  and  tallow.  They  are  sent  to  Santos,  whence 
a  great  portion  goes  to  Rio  Janeiro  or  directly  to  Europe. 
The  jerked  beef  goea  chiefly  to  Fiemambuco,  Seara,  and 
Maranhab ;  and  sugar  aod  rum  ate  exported  to  Hio  Qrande 
do  SuL  Manta  Viuo^  and  Boanoa  Anna.  Tbe  imporla  are 
maovlbetnml  gooda;  nothing  ta  maoe  in  tba  tovn  exeept 
crane  woollen  cloth  for  the  lower  dBiiiea»  and  varj  indif- 
ferent hats.  Some  twenty  years  ago  government  eneted  a 
manufacture  of  guns,  in  which  English  iron,  and  that  of  the 
mines  of  Surociba,  situated  in  the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  axe 
used. 

Tbe  Paulistas  are  distingui<ihed,  in  the  history  of  Brazil, 
by  their  enterprising  ■■pint,  and  their  lone;  expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  South  America.  A  small  colony  existed 
in  \^2i,  at  S.  Viiicenle,  on  the  coast:  the  iuhab.Iants 
formed  in  136U  a  settlement  at  S.  Paulo,  which  soon  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  settlers  and  the  Goya> 
naies.  a  native  tribe  inhabiting  this  country,  witb  wbem 
tbey  intermarried.  They  soon  benn  to  explore  ttie  country 
Ikrtner  north  and  west  in  quest  Mgold,  and  tbm  advanoM 
to  the  Laguoa  dea  Xanvea  and  tba  uaaaiit  boundaiy'line  of 
Bolivia.  It  may  be  aaia  that  nearly  all  tbe  aettlemenia  of 
the  Portugxicsc  in  tbe  interior  of  Brazil  north  of  lu'  S.  lat. 
owe  their  existence  to  the  activity  and  the  adventurous 
spirit  uf  the  Paulistas.  and  that  but  for  the  expeditions  un- 
dertaken by  them,  the  authority  of  the  Portuguese  would 
never  have  penetrated,  lu  it  hus  done,  to  the  very  centre  ol' 
South  America  and  even  further.  Even  when  Pur:ugal 
was  utuied  with  Spain  under  one  government  (lS-0  to 
1640),  the  Paulislaa  considered  tbe  Spaniards  as  ttieir  ene- 
mies, and  eheijkeJ  their  progress  into  the  interior  of  Suulli 
America  by  destroying  their  settlements  on  tho  Paraguay. 
They  were  accordingly  represented  by  the  liistoriana  of  that 
period  as  living  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  After  Portugal  bad 
le^wquired  its  independence,  tbe  Paulistas  submitted  to  the 
vioerofof  Bab^and  mnained  fritbAil  sutgecta  la  (he  king 
of  PortQgal.  lliey  are  atill  diatinguubed  among  the  fnba^ 
bitants  of  Brazil  by  their  activity,  spirit  of  enterprtM^  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  freedom  of  manners. 

( 1 1  endcrson'a  lfi»lo*y  QfAttnf  j  Sput  and  MaitiiH.  Mntt 

in  Brnsiltfn.\ 

IMOLO  S.ARPL   [PavlSahpi  ] 

P.\P.\L  ST.\TE,  ST.KTO  PuNTI  FI'CIO,  .  ailed  also 
SliU't  ileUa  China,  is  the  name  i^iven  to  tlie  ikiminions 
bi-Kjiigiiig  to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  whicli  the  Poj;e  i-.  the 
luonan  li.  This  state  occupies  the  icntral  j  art  of  Italy 
Stretching  aerooa  tba  Peninsula  in  an  oblique  direction  from 
tbn  MadSaRMMan  to  the  Adriatie.  Ita  giaaiest  length, 
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from  n oiih  to  soutli.  from  the  mouth  of  th«  PottOofOto 
Muiuc  Cirri'llo.which  is  the  niusi  soulliorri  poiiii,  is  about  260 
inili'-^ :  ihfi  brMtith  is  very  uaequal, being  about  120  roiloa  in 
Its  -oiitlipni  part,  nloog  the  coast  of  the  Meditcnnncan.  but 
it  is  hardly  half  that  distance  farther  north  towards  the 
middle  «f  its  length,  owing  to  tho  frontiers  of  Abnizzo  pro- 
trading  ooniiderably  to  Ui«  westward.  It  beronics  sliU 
nanower  near  Pesaro  tod  Rimini,  wheic,  being  ntraitLntMl 
bvtiraea  the  Adriatic  on  one  side  and  the  eastern  frontier  of 
TlMCKnT  on  dw  other,  it  is  hardly  20  miles  across.  Farther 
nonh  nbeeoOMa  wider  m  it  stretches  into  the  plain  of  the 
Po.  and  it  is  eboot  50  wilet,  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
Arh  atic  to  the  frontiers  of  Modena.  TlwaTMof  tUcPapal 
Siate  bas  been  reckoned,  according  to  Neigebetir  end  otner 
Germsri  writ.  rs,  at  \7.'ilJ.  V.ug^Ush  square  miloi.  CkUndri 
{Saggto  S;altslico)  reckniis  it  at  18,117  square  Romtn* 
miles.  Ol'ibL-ic,  roou  -.quare  miles  consist  of  plains,  about 
4000  «()iiai  o  mi'ii's  consist  of  rnUivalctl  hill*.  4600  are  high- 
lan(k  <-r)verfd  with  pasture  or  planted  w  ith  timber-tIM%«nd 
2600  ar«  mountains  mostly  rucky  and  barren. 

The  Papal  State  consists,  gcoijraphieally  sp^'akmc;,  of  three 
mat  ditisions:   1.  The  nortnern  provinces  *lt«i«h  from 
the  Tuscan  Apennines  to  the  Po  and  the  Adriatic,  the 
gnmnd  eloping  to  the  north  and  norlh-eeet,  end  merging 
into  tbo  wide  plain  of  LomUrdy.  Theao  provinces  are  the 
fi>Hr lofRtiotie  of  Botacne,  Fenan,  Rorenna,  and  Forli,  and 
hnre  a  population  ofiAoDt  950,MO  inhabiunts.   Tbu>  p«rt 
of  [lie  country  roscinWcs  the  rest  of  north  Italv  in  ite  di- 
mato  and  soil,  and  beloriRS  almost  entirely  to  the  baoinof 
the  IV    [BoLoox.v;  FKRR^UA.]    In  anticnt  time*  it  was 
out  of  the  limits  of  Italia  Pioper,  and  formed  part  of  Cisal- 
pine G  uil ;  and  even  now  the  inhabitants,  in  their  character 
nnd  habits,  ralber  resemble  their  IvOmbard  neighbours  than 
ibi  u  feUow-siibjccts  of  the  rest  of  the  Papal  State,  from 
wlsuni  they  arc  divided  by  several  offsets  of  the  Apennines, 
which  approach  close  to  the  Adriatic  coast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rimini,  where  the  Rubicon  constituted  the 
political  boundary  of  Italia  Proper  in  Ihe  time  of  the  Roman 
repuUie.   Snnthof  thia  point  begins  the  second  geographical 
diTiaion  of  tin  Plapal  Stato.  8.  This,  which  may  be  called 
the  eallem  divieion,  extends  from  Rimini  to  the  Tronto  on 
«he  ftonUers  of  Naples,  a  length  of  ItO  miles  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.    It  is  bounded  to  the  west  and  south 
by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  separates  it 
fn  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Papal  State,  or  the  basin  of 
the  Tiber.    This  eastern  division  lies  almost  entirely  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  llie  numerous  offsets  of 
which  run  in  parallel  ridges  in  a  north-cast  direction  from 
iho  central  chain  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  funning  many  trans- 
verse valleys  watered  by  streams  or  torrents  which  have  a 
abort  but  rapid  course.    The  distance  from  the  central 
rideeor  watershed  to  the  Adriatic  varies  from  30  to  40 
iniUn.   The  country  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and  is  Inhabited 
'bj  an  indualrioaa  and  lively  race  of  people.   It  is  generally 
deaijputed  br  the  name  of  the  Uatcbea,  and  the  people  are 
called  'Hardugiani*  (Mabc*.  st  Amooiia]:  bat  it  is  ad- 
ministratively divided  into  the  pcmvinea*  or  Pl>Mmo  JJf 
bino,  Ancooa.  Maoemta,  and  Famo  e  Aieoli*  the  wilted 
population  of  wbidi  amounta  to  about  SOO.tWO  itibabitanta. 
•I.  The  third  or  southern  division  of  the  Papal  State,  the 
largest  in  extent,  though  not  so  densely  peopled  as  the 
other  two.  is  the  most  important,  because  it  contains  the 
metropolis,  and  includes  th«  classical  land  of  Latium  and 
the  other  provinces  which  formed  the  early  territory  of 
antient  Rome.    It  extends  south  of  tho  central  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Tuscany  and  by  tbe  kingdom  of 
Ntples  on  the  cast.   This  fine  region  compriMa  the  antient 
territories  of  UmbriiL  the  Sabini,  old  X*tiam,  and  the 
wetlem  pait  of  Blrana,  rad  is  now  dividod  into  the  admi- 
nisttetivo  pravineea  of  Perugia,  $polcto  •  Rieti,  Viterbo, 
Frosinone,  and  Rome,  with  apopuhtionof  about  MO.OOO  in- 
habitants.  Its  lenftth  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Apen- 
iitiu'B  above  GubVuo.  the  antient  l^uvium,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  Mount  Circello,  is  130  miles,  and  its 
greatest  Uroadth,  from  the  small  river  Pcscia,  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Tuscany,  to Terracina,  on  the  borders  of  Naples,  is 
120  miles.    This  extensive  country  is  divided,  with  re- 
spect to  its  climate  and  productions,  into  two  parts— the 
high  lands  and  ihc  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  including  the 
VUley  of  the  upper  Tiber,  which  are  well  cultivated  and 
geneitlly  healthy ;  and  the  low  lands  of  the  Campagm  Slid 
tatllMmlwMS' 


some  other  spots  siomid  tholakas  of  Ftouds.  Bdssna,  saA 

Bracciano,  which  are  nnwholeaome  and  ttiinly  inhabited. 
[Campagna  di  Roma.]  There  are  few  region*  in  Italy  finer 
than  the  broad  valley  F  ili  ji  .  and  Spokt  i,  iii  ■  '.alley  of 
Terni,  the  elevated  pUiu  ol  liieti,  and  thu  iiL;i  territory 
around  Perugia. 

Tlio  eentrul  ridgc  of  the  Apennines,  which  forms  the 
watershed  between  tho  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
enters  the  i'apal  Statu  frum  Tuscany  north  of  (Jilladi  Cas- 
tello, and  runs  in  a  south-south-east  direction, forming  forO 
while  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Tiber,  and  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Molaurus,  which  run 
into  the  Adtialic^  aom  thoao  of  tbo  Chiascio>  an  alilnont  of 
tho  liber.  Tho  load  ftom  Room  to  Pasm  by  Noesn 
passes  ovor  this  port  of  tho  tiigt,  hetwocB  GoaMo  and 
Cagli.  Near  the  latter  toim  is  a  defile  cut  through  the 
rock  by  ibe  antient  Romans,  now  called  U  Furlo.  East  of 
Nocera  Ihe  ridge  becomes  more  lofty  between  the  sources 
of  tile  Esino  and  Poteuza,  wliich  run  to  the  Atlriaiic,  and 
those  of  the  Topino,  which  Hows  southwards  by  Fuli'.^no 
into  the  Tiber.  Farther  south-east  there  is  a  depression, 
through  which  jmssm  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Lorelo 
and  Ancona.  This  mountain-pass,  which  lies  between 
Surravallo  and  Fuligno,  is  known  by  the  itame  uf  the  pass  of 
Colfiorito.  South  of  this  pass  the  Apennines  form  a  Mtj 
group  extending  to  the  eastward,  ana  known  by  the  name 
of  Monte  Sihilla,  the  Mons  Tetricus  of  the  antients,  which 
is  72M  ftat  high,  and  iotho  h^Mft  sttMinit  in  the  Papol 
Stotat  it  divides  tho  wateis  or  tho  Traoto.  wfaieb  ftowa  to 
the  Adriatic.  Cram  those  of  the  Nera.  which  flows  south- 
west into  the  Tiber.  The  rid^e  then  joins  the  mountains 
of  Al  r  i.'zi)  II'.  tho  kingdom  of  Napleseast  of  Norcia.  Two 
oSaets  uetaL.i  themselves  from  the  main  ridiie  above  the 
sources  of  the  Nera,  and  run  south,  skirting  tiie  Iwobanlss 
of  that  river  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Tiber.  Tb« 
more  ciislerii  ofTiiet  is  intersected  by  the  Vcliuo,  which 
makes  Its  way  through  it  by  a  fine  waterfall  not  far  from 
Tei  ui.  The  whole  fall  of  the  Vclino,  from  Ihe  level  of  the 
water  above  the  cascade  to  its  confluence  with  the  Nera 
throagh  a  succession  of  rapids,  is  above  lOUO  fcist.  The 
country  eastward  of  the  Nemcoosista  of  high  lands,  which 
adjoin  thoso  of  Abrosst^  and  ara  amMtiaiunatingicgiont 
but  addom  visited  by  travdion.  [Rim.] 

The  sontfaem  division  of  tho  Papol  State  ehietty  eoanO* 
of  the  baain  of  the  T;l  .  i     This  nvcr  rises  at  the  f  >olof 
Monte  delle  Balxu  ui  a  <lccp  dell  of  the  Tuscan  Apcaniues, 
a  ill  I  t  as  is  often  erroneously  stated,  in  the  mountain  of 
I'alierona  near  the  .'•ources  of  the  Arno,  from  which  those 
of  tho  Tibi  r  rill  about  20  miles  distant  t  ■  iliu  rast-south- 
east,  the  lofiy  ridge  Ik>U'  Alvernia  intervening  between  the 
two  rivers.    Tho  Savio,  which  flows  by  Cesena  to  the 
Adriatic,  ha<t  it»  sources  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
mountain  on  the  ^w\,h  .slope  of  which  arc  those  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Tiber  tiaea  from  two  springs  of  limpid  water 
in  n  wood  of  boaeh-trass,  and*  being  swelled  by  mountain 
siMomsi  ftiwsin  a  sonth  airaetion  through  n  nanev  vadky 
eaUed  Val  Tiberina,  between  the  monntania  DelV  Alvemla 
and  Catcnaiaon  the  west  and  the  Alpn  delta  Luna  on  the 
cast,  which  last  forms  part  of  the  luaiu  or  i-etiiml  rid:.;c  of 
the  Apennines,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  froia 
those  of  the  Metatirus.   Thp  river  paKWs  by  the  tow  ns  of 
Piove  Santo  Stcfano  and  Borgo  San  Scpolcro.  after  which 
it  receives  the  river  Sovara,  and  soon  after  leaves  the 
Tuscan  territory  and  enters  the  province  of  Perugia  in  the 
Papal  Slate.   (Benci,  Leitere  tid  Cateniino  e  la  Val  Ttif 
rina,  in  the  Antotogia  of  Florence,  No*.  10  and  II.)  It 
then  flows  by  tho  walls  of  Citti  di  Castello,  and  after  a 
rapid  course  of  about  50  miles  from  its  sources  it  reaches 
tho  foot  of  the  bill  upon  whidi  stands  the  town  of  Perugjat 
it  than  flows  through  a  fiatOo  vaOoy,  rseeiving  on  ils 
left  bonk  the  united  waters  of  the  Chisscio  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gubbio,  the  Topino  from  Foli^no,  and  Ihe  Ma- 
rogyia,  joined  by  the  Clituranus,  from  ii  ii  valley  uf  Spo- 
leto;  and  lower  dowii,  on  its  right  basik,  tlie  river  Ne*- 
tore,  which  comes  from  C;tlii  della  Picve  on  tlie  borders  of 
Tuscany.    The  river  then  enters  a  narrow  gorge  between 
two  rocky  n  li;o>.  on  one  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Todt, 
the  antient  Tudcrtum  or  Tulere,  a  city  of  the  Umbri  and  after* 
wards  of  the  Etruscans,  which  is  more  than  1000  feet  above 
Ihe  sea.   Part  of  the  walls  of  Todi  is  of  Etruscan  oon- 
stniction,  and  in  its  territory  has  been  found  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  Etrusoan  medals  and  other  antiqiutios.  (Coesius, 
Elogium  in  pmam  mtrH  tUeormi       liSS»  Lauro^ 
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ndi,  an(iehittima  Cittd  delt  Umbria,  1633.)  The  bottom  of 
tliS  river  hero  falls  about  2  feet  in  every  1000  feet,  and  the 
bed  being  confined  and  partly  encumbered  by  stones  and 
m.v«l  broitght  down  bam  tba  vonntaiDa,  the  watoim  tiaBin 
flood  tiniM  w  bigh  •>  S4  tatit,  bat  tfa*  river  n  vary  ehellow  in 
tlM  di7  aetoon.  The  navigation  of  the  river,  which,  from 
Parugia  toTodi,  is  carried  on  merely  by  rafUt.  bocomeahcro 
totally  interruptc'l.  The  Tiber,  after  receiving  tlu-  '^i  ii  i 
and  other  mountniti  strcams,  issues  out  uf  the  gorge  ai  iLu 
rapids  called  '  Pusso  del  Forello,'  afier  which  it  enters  a. 
broad  valley.  U  receives  near  Orvieto  the  river  Psglia 
from  the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  which  is  swollen  by  liie 
wafers  of  part  of  the  Chiana.  [Chi ana.]  The  river  now 
n&sumps  a  ID  ore  regular  and  loss  rapid  course,  flovring  in  a 
deep  bed  and  inclining  to  the  south-west.  It  receives  the 
Vezza  from  Montefiasoone,  and  lower  down  the  Nero,  the 
largeat  of  its  atHuenta,  near  the  town  of  Orla.  The  whole 
flouiae  of  the  Tiber,  fram  its  sources  to  the  coDSuence  of 
the  Ner*.  ii  sbput  1 10  mUes.  Frwn  tbia  poiat  «bo  ngukr 
navigation  of  tbe  Hber  begnia:  boats  of  variona  aoaa, 
■onMof  wUd)  are  00  feet  long  and  of  20  tons  burden,  carry 
to  Rome  irine,  corn,  charcoal,  wood,  and  other  produce  of 
the  upper  country.  In  aaeandiiig  tbe  rim,  tbay  aw  towed 
up  by  buffaloes. 

Tbe  Nera,  iho  antiont  Nar,  a  considerable  river,  rises  in 
the  high  Apennines  ahove  .Norcia.  and  is  increase<l  by  the 
>faterA  of  part  of  the  Ahruzzo  and  of  the  Papal  province  of 
Rieti,  throuj^'h  its  alllLiunts  the  Corno.  Vehuo,  Salto,  and 
Turano.  Flowing  through  a  deep  valley  between  the  Sa- 
bine Mountams  on  one  side  and  the  mountains  of  Spoleto 
on  the  other,  whirh  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Clitum- 
nus,  it  passes  the  towns  ofTerni  and  Narni,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  70  miles,  enters  the  Tiber  near  Orta. 

After  the  confluence  of  the  Neia^tbs  Tiber  flowathnnisb 
a  valley  between  the  Sabine  Mountaina  on  aoe  aide  and  the 
oAata  of  Moont  Ciimno  on  tbe  otkn:  it  leeeim  en  iCa 

a'  bt  bank  tbe  nniled  waten  of  tbe  TMa  fiam  CEvita  Cka- 
lana  and  the  Ricano,  which  is  the  uvttlet  of  tbe  small 
lake  of  Vico,  after  which  the  valley  becomes  contracted 
between  Mount  Soraclc  on  the  we>>t  and  the  mountains  of 
Poggio  Mirteto  on  ihe  e.Tst.  After  this  contraction,  it  opens 
into  the  wido  umlulaiini;  plain  of  the  Canipagna.  Three 
miles  above  Rouu-  the  Tilier  rectuves  the  Anio,  orTeveronc, 
from  theeri4terti  A]H'nnines,  which  has  a  course  of  above  60 
miles.  The  eourso  oi  the  Tiber,  from  the  couduence  of  tbe 
Nera  to  Rome,  is  about  70  miles,  in  which  distance  the 
width  of  its  bed  varies  from  160  to  500  feet,  the  depth  from 
K  to  22  feet,  and  the  fall  is  about  one  foot  in  every  3000 
ftet  Boats  are  three  daya  in  ooming  down  from  Orta  to 
Rone^  bat  io  aunmer  tbe  naTigation  it  often  mtemiptad, 
owint  to  tbe  abaUotraaa  af  Ilia  water  in  aevanl  places. 
Witbinthe  walls  of  Rome  tbe  Tiber  ia  about  300  ftet  wide 
and  ftMn  It  to  18  feet  in  doptlu  The  river  is  never  ford- 
able  in  or  near  Rome.  During  heavy  rains  and  floods  the 
va/crs  sometimes  have  risen  more  than  30  feet  above  liicir 
ordinary  level,  overflowing  the  luwi-r  parts  of  tbe  city,  ami 
occasioning  considerable  mischief.  The  maritime  navigation 
begins  below  Rome:  the  Tiber,  after  being  contincd  by  the 
quays  and  buildings  of  the  town,  spreads  out  In  the  width  of 
&U0  feet,  until  its  bifurcation  at  Capo  due  Rami,  a  distance  of 
18  radcs  from  Rome.  From  thence  ono  branch  of  the  river 
runs  south-west  into  the  sea  by  Ostia,  a  distance  of  about  3 
roilos,  but  is  rendered  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation  by 
the  accumulation  of  alluvium  and  sand  at  tlw  mouth. 
[Osii.v  ]  The  other  branch,  which  was  widened  by  I^jan, 
and  baa  been  improTod  at  vaiiooa  tunes  ly  tbe  vepaa»  in 
Older  to  keep  open  tbo  ooorarankntion  between  Rome  and 
tiM  aea»  moe  for  about  4  milea,  until  it  enters  the  sea  at 
Finmieino,  where  tbo  entrance  is  secured  by  two  long  piers 
consistinu  of  wooden  pa'.ir.gs  and  fa>eines.  In  winter  litne 
Vessels  of  from  IJO  to  lOU  tons,  besides  smaller  ones,  o»cf>nd 
the  river  to  Rome,  but  in  summer  there  is  often  not  more  than 
9  or  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  only  boa's  of  4U  or  tons 
can  ascend  to  Rome.    Theio  is  no  perceptible  tide  m  this 

Eart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  vessels  are  towed  up  by 
offalocs.  {Carta  Geografica  dello  Stato  della  Chifsa,  by 
Le  Main*  and  Boscovich,  dedicated  to  Benedict  XIV.; 
Baeei,  IM  Tntn  lAbri  IV.,  Rome.  1558-99 ;  Martinelli.  D«- 
teriaione  di  dicersi  Ptmii  sopra  li  Fiumi  Nera  9  Ttvere, 
&c..  ia7ti  ;  Tournon,  Etudes  Statittiquee  tor  RotM,  book  v.) 

The  basin  of  tbe  Tiber  beknrBone  ia  bounded  on  one 
side  by  tbe  Alban  Mon«^  aivl  on  dw  ofter  by  iho  uff.^u 
oTMouDtCininebvhiflhMmwiidtiiebBiinor  the  lake  of  I 


Bracciano,  the  waters  of  which  enter 'tbe  sea  by  tbe  river 

Arrone.  The  Tiber,  below  Rome,  receives  only  some  small 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Oalera,  on  its  right 
bank.  The  baaiiu  of  tbe  hkea  of  BcBoeiano  and  Bolaeoa, 
wbieh  are  oepaiato  flom  tbat  of  the  Tiber,  constitute,  toge- 
ther with  the  basin  of  the  river  Flora,  near  the  Tuscan 
border,  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Viterbo,  called 
also  Patrimoiiio  di  S.  I'ietro.  [Vitkkdo,  PnoviNCE  of.J 
In  the  opposite  ov  south-cast  direction,  the  Alban  .Movmt 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Potnptina 
marshes;  and  farther  north  tbe  mountains  of  Palestnna 
separate  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Liris,  of 
which  Ihc  S'acco  is  an  affluent.  [Palestrina.]  With  these 
exceptions,  the  whole  southern  division  of  the  Papal  State, 
from  the  central  Apennines  to  the  sea,  is  included  in  tbe 
basin  of  the  Tiber,  nliich  also  comprises  a  considerable  port 
of  Abruzzo.  the  waters  of  which  country  run  by  tbe  Cotno^ 
Velino,  Salto.  Turano,  and  Anio,  into  the  TibOTi  and  also 
tbat  part  of  Tuscany  in  wbieb  tbe  Tiber  baa  its  soorce^  and 
aaedier  vert  fivtber  aouth,  near  RadieofhnI  and  Cbiuai, 
which  is  urained  by  tbe  rivers  Paglia  and  Chiana.  The  whole 
basin  of  the  Tiber  may  include  a  surface  of  rather  more  than 
10,000  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  river's  course,  w  ith 
its  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  The  Tiber  is  tlic  largest  and 
most  important  liver  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy.  The 
waters  of  the  Tiber  from  PerURia  downwards  lo  the  sea  are 
muddy  and  yelluwisli,  a  peculiarity  « Inch  is  expressed  by 
the  epithet  '  ttavus '  by  tbe  Rotuan  poets.  The  current 
as  it  enters  the  Mediterranean  retains  its  colmir  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  ahote,  and  contruta  with  tbe 
generally  blue  tinge  of  tboaoaHwater*  with  which  it  does  net 
mix  for  some  milea. 

The  Papal  Staleisnowdividcd  for  administradvopurpoiae 
into  fourteen  proriixces,  namely.  Roua  (Cottanea  m); 
ViTSBBO;  FaOfliKom;  Spolkto;  Pbritoia,;  Maoouta} 
FtaMo;  AxconaCMarca  DI);  Pbsarq  s Urbiito;  Fokli; 
BoitoONA;  Ravenna;  Fbrhara;  Bknetento.  Tbepo* 

fiulation  of  the  wliole,  according  to  an  official  report  pub- 
ished  by  tbe  {government  in  1^33,  was  2,742.000  inhabitants. 
Tlie  annual  increase  of  the  population  appears  to  be  at  iho 
rate  of  4}  per  lOUO,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Tuscany,  and  other  Italian  states. 
(.Serristori,  Statiitica  (T  Italia.)  The  population  i.s  Uomtin 
Catholic,  with  tlie  exception  of  about  10,000  Jews,  \*l:<i  aru 
distributed  in  Rome,  Aticuna,  Sinigaglia,  Pcsaro,  Urbino, 
Ferrara,  Lago.  and  one  or  two  more  towns.  The  prorineea, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Rome,  are  styled  Delegasioid: 
and  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  tbe  admiuistration,  ta  staled  delegate,  and  is  alwaya  • 
ebnrob  dignitary.  If  a  cardinal,  be  is  styled  legate,  and  tbo 

tirnrinne  aaauntfH  the  ansae  of  Le^azione.  The  delc;;ate  or 
egateia  ailiBted  byn  eouncil,  caupused  of  Ibnr  laymen, 
appointed  by  the  popeu  There  ia  also  in  every  province  a 
provincial  council  for  local  and  flnanetat  affairs,  which  as- 
sembles for  a  fortnight  once  a  year  under  the  presidency  of 
the  delegate  or  legato.  For  Urn  purpose  the  communes 
np]ioint  electors,  who  assemble  at  the  head-town  of  their 
respective  districts, and  there  choose  Ihp  deputies  to  the  eoun- 
cil. One-third  of  the  council  is  chan^'cd  every  two  years. 
Every  delei;ation  or  province  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
every  district  into  communes  Each  commune  consists  of 
a  town  or  large  village,  with  the  territor}-  and  hamlets  be- 
longing to  it.  The  communes  vary  greatly  in  population ; 
from  1000  to  12,000  or  14,000.  At  the  head  of  each 
district  is  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  is  alto 
judge  in  tbe  fiiat  instineOi  and  is  subordinate  to  the  dele- 
gate in  hia  administratitv  but  not  in  his  judietal  capacity. 
Every  commune  has  a  council,  consisting  of  fbrty-eignt 
members  in  the  head  towns,  of  thirty-six  or  twenly-fintr  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  of  eighteen  in  ViBagjaa  whick  do  DOt 
contain  mttre  than  1000  inhabitants. 

The  members  are  taken  in  (>qual  proportions  from  two 
classes,  nobles  and  citizens  or  farmers.  Tile  office  of  com- 
munal councilman  is  for  life  and  hereditary.  The  councils 
deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  their  respective  communes,  and 
make  out,  in  August  every  year,  the  '  tabella  di  preveniione,' 
or  budget,  in  which  are  specified  the  probable  expeodiluro 
of  themllowing  year  and  the  means  for  mretin<^  it.  including 
additional  local  taxes  if  required.  This  '  tabella*  is  for* 
warded  to  tho  delegate,  who  examines  it,  and  then  forwarb 
it  loBome^  where  the  boeid  eaUed  'Congresasione  del  Buon 
Qevwno*  nppiom  or  modiflaait  Tbe  tabella  ia  then  re- 
toraed  to  uo  eoauBviNb  vbopnUiahi^  upon  wbieh  it  be 
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Tht  command  council  appoinU  vearly,  by  •  maaontj  of 

vote*,  the  local  ihagistntes,  natnely,  the  goolUonwfe,  ud 

six,  four,  or  two  ciders,  according  to  the  site  and  population 
of  the  comtnunc,  subject  however  to  the  approbation  of  the 
delegate.  The  gonfaiorviere,  who  must  be  chosen  from  the 
class  of  tbt!  nobiiily.  is  thaiif^ed  every  year,  and  the  elders 
every  two  years.  The  coruraunal  council  appoints  likewise 
rH  the  officers  and  other  servaiiLs  of  the  comrauno,  the 
secretary,  the  communal  attorney,  the  receiver,  the  sur- 
geon and  apothecary  (who  for  a  fixed  salary  is  obUged  to 
attend  the  poor  inhabitants  gratis),  the  schoolmaster,  the 
lonl  police,  &C.  In  the  month  of  February  the  council  ex> 
MBines  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  transmits 
them  to  the  delenta.  TIm  councils  are  almi^  pmided 
over  by  the  gonakinian  or  by  the  governor  n  wo  Imm 
town  of  a  district,  vbo  has  a  vota.  Tha  tamm  bMOOial 
}urisr)ir(iriii»,  privileges,  and  immunities  have  been  ahottolied. 
(M  '  j  i-  prio  lit  S.  S.  Leone  XII.  sulP  Amminislrarione 
jiubi'iiiu,  <s:i'.,  5  October,  1&J4.)  'This  system  of  municipal 
adtiiitu^tration,'  observes  Count  Tournon,  who  was  prefuct 
of  Rome  during  Napoleon's  usurpation,  'will  perhaps  sur- 
priie  those  who  imagine  tiiat  in  the  Papal  State  everything 
is  left  to  the  will  or  capnce  of  the  sovereign.  Abuses  of 
power  are  common,  no  doubt,  but  the  wrilteQ  law  is  more 
Mvoutable  to  the  Ubaitiei  of  the  people  than  is  commonly 
nippoaad.*  (8liidSi»  alof^l^iiiaa  mr  Rome,  vol.  it,  pp.  4i,  72.) 
Tha  Qommunal  councils  are  in  fltet  mata  indapaBMitaf  tha 
central  authority  than  those  of  Fhmoa.  Tha  oamnatt  hnda 
vara  aold  fay  Piua  VIL  in  oidar  to  aufiply  tha  msout  wants 
and  axaetkma  of  the  Ptoieh  militi^.  The  oMlnary  re- 
venue of  the  communes  is  now  derived  ftom  taxes  levied 
upon  provisions  comiug  to  market,  like  the  French  octroi ; 
and  the  extraordinary  dencieney  is  made  up  by  a  capitation 
tax  and  a  tax  upon  cattle.  The  expenditure  oonstKt.s  of 
administrative.  Judicial,  and  police  salaries,  the  repairs  of 
the  ruads,  public  buildings,  fountams,  &c.,  the  emoluments 
of  the  coiiiuumal  surgeon  and  apothecary,  schoolmaster, 
and  preacii«r  who  comes  during  Lent  and  Advent  to  deliver 
iarmoiis  adapted  to  tliose  epochs.  In  the  larger  towns  then 
aca  achoolaiiatrasaMk  called  Maestro  Pie,  paid  by  the  com- 
saona  &r  the  damantary  teaching  of  girls.  Bvery  Sunday 
altaniaon>  tha  childraD  aasembla  in  the  various  churches  to 
liaar  tho '  dottrina.*  or  aalaohism.  aiplainad  to  them  by  the 
Motor  or  his  amhlan^  and  baaxaniDad  upon  it  Still  thara 
is  no  nniveraal  syttem  of  eletaaotaiy  instruotion  anibrcod  as 
in  North  Italy,  and  the  proportion  of  illiterate  peopla  fo  the 
Pap^il  Slate  i*  much  greater  than  in  Lombardy. 

The  universities  arc  those  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia, 
Ferrara,  and  Mucerata.  Tliere  are  also  21  colleges  or 
gymnasia,  four  at  Rome,  and  the  others  in  the  chief  towns 
oi  provinces.  Females  of  the  higher  classes  are  chiefly 
aducated  in  convents. 

HVith  regard  to  the  central  governtnent,  it  is  an  elective 
inaBBichy ;  the  pope  for  the  time  being  is  the  absolute  so- 
varaign  of  the  state ;  he  consults  the  cardinals  assembled 
aitbar  In  apodal  congregations,  or,  in  cases  of  great  import- 
ana^  in  fMMtal  consistory,  but  he  is  not  bound  by  their 
opiniBD.  His  two  principal  ministen  are  the  oardinal  saof^ 
tarjrof  stela  and  tha  cardinal  Oaaiatlennk  Tha  ftraNr 
superintends  the  department  of  fereian  aftirs  and  the  home 
department ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  reigning  sovereit^n, 
at  whose  deatli  his  otnco  expires.  The  cardinal  Camcr- 
IcDgo  is  the  finance  minister,  and  is  appointed  for  life;  he 
has  under  htto  a  treasurer.  The  governor  of  Rome  ii»  under 
the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state,  but  is  rested  w  iiii 
great  dis<nretionary  powers  as  to  the  police  of  the  capital  and 
its  territory.  The  congregation  or  board  called  'Sacra  Con- 
sults,' consisting  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  superintends  the 
adninbtration  of  the  provinces,  and  is  a'su  a  court  of  appeal 
fbr  criminal  matters.  A  prelate  and  three  general  officers 
Arm  a  bond  fur  military  aOairs.  The  Papal  State  is  divided 
into  threa  miliianr  division^  with  an  inspaotor  at  the  head 
ofasdi;  the  hasfr^iuafteM  ass  Rama,  Anvana,  and  Bologna. 
The  army  consists  of  ten  battalions  of  natifa  inflintr;,  7200 
in  all ;  two  Swiss  regiments  of  two  battalions  Oaeb,  4840 ; 
native  cavalry  1050  men,  and  artilkry  1000;  two  companies 
of  Swiss  artillery,  2.50;  the  carubineers,  wlu)  have  the 
charge  of  the  pulue  like  the  French  gendarmes,  2500 
strong;  He»r;i<«i>f  riMemeii,  lUOO;  and  1500  cuslom-bouse 

guuids:  total,  1^.7  lu  men.  Thsra ara slso sovstal battaliMis 
fit  militia  and  volunteers. 
Thajiidietsldapartinonleaoaiats«f»Jiii|B^€iUBdFfMor, 


I  fai  «M1  Battiii  In'tta  iMiA  tevn  of  everv  provines;  twi 
oMiitft  at  apped*  om  atBama  and  tha  otbar  at  Bolagaa; 
and  a  Conrt  of  Cassation,  cdlad  Laiagnatnra,  whiehslta 

at  Rome.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  in  each  diocese  judge 
of  suits  between  clerical  persons,  and  also  between  laymen 
who  agree  to  bring  their  disputes  before  these  courts.  For 
criminal  matters,  there  is  a  collegial  court  in  every  pro- 
vince, presided  over  by  tho  delegate ;  and  two  courts  of  ap- 
peal, one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Bologna.  When  nn  appeal 
is  laid  before  the  sovereign,  tho  '  Uditor  Santissimo,'  a  pre- 
late of  tiie  first  class,  judges  finally  of  the  case.  Tue  tri> 
bunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  other  ecclesiastical  courts  con« 
tinue  to  take  oognizaooe  of  matters  within  thair  respective 
jurisdictions.  According  to  a  table  of  ariminals  wbo  w  ere 
sni^rtaig  puaialunaDt  ai  tha  and  of  tha  war  ISSt,  given  by 
Banialai  dun  iraM  tW  triad  ftr  ■udar  or  boaieidai,  S7r 
i)r  vonndi  inflicted.  340  for  robbanr.  «0  Ibr  thefts,  811  ftr 
pett^  Hireeny,  91  for  rape,  76  for  pontieal  erfraca,  66  for  eor- 
rectional  or  police  matters,  7  for  coining,  and  244  for  otiifr 
crimes  not  defined;  in  all,  tJ'OB.  It  appears  (rum  this  re- 
port that  offences  against  the  person  still  bear  a  very  high 
proportion  in  the  calendar  of  the  Papal  State.  The  penal- 
ties are  imprisotiineiU  mi  l  liard  labour  citiier  for  life  or  for 
a  term  of  years.  Capital  execution.^  are  retried  to  onJv  in 
very  aggravated  cases.  Torture  has  been  finally  abolished. 
Tribuuds  of  commerce  are  established  at  Rome,  Bologna, 
Ancona,  and  aama  other  of  the  principal  towns. 

Iba  ravenue  amounts  to  about  nine  millious  of  Roman 
aaudi  (the  scudo  is  worth  4s.  id.  sterling),  a  sun  considar- 
abhr  tttnaadad  bj  tha  aspenditure  Ibr  savaial  jwart  past,  tiw 
dellait  having  haan  made  up  by  additioasi  loans  and  isaooa 
of  exchequer  bills.  The  interest  of  the  (undad  debt  ii 
2,547,000  scudi;  the  eoUection  of  the  revenue  costs  about 
one  million  and  a  half;  the  military  establishment  costs 
about  two  milliuits;  the  judicial  establishment,  nearly  one 
mdlion;  the  administration,  half  a  million  ;  (he  civd  list  of 
the  pope  and  his  court,  265,0(i0  sciidi ;  payments  to  the  car- 
dinals, 122,000;  public  works,  roads.  Sic,  M0,000;  public 
instruction,  108.000;  charitable  establishments,  '267,000. 
The  principal  sourcesof  therevenua  ara  the  land-tax,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  two  millions  of  scudi ;  customs,  one  and 
a  half  million ;  excise,  inalllding  the  '  macinato,'  or  duty  on 
floor.  naarl7  two  milUoos;  monopoly  of  salt  and  tobaoem 
1,100,9041  soodl;  atampa  and  registry  duty,  078,000;  poat- 
ofRoe.  188,000;  lottarv,  896.000. 

The  population  of  the  Papal  State  h  chiefly  agricultural 
A  great  extent  of  land  is  used  for  pasture.  The  exports  nre^ 
cattle,  W(.K)1,  cheese,  lambskins,  tallow,  hemp,  oil,  ^Knixv  silk, 
vitnul,  sulphur,  pouolana,  potash,  and  cream  of  tartar.  The 
salt-pans  of  Cervta  ar>d  Coniacchio,  near  tho  Adriatic  coast, 
supply  most  of  the  salt  for  the  coiisuinption  of  the  couutry 
Vitriol  is  found  near  Viterbo,  alum  at  La  Tolfa  near  Civita- 
vecchia, sulphur  near  Rimini,  and  coal  near  Pesaro  and 
at  Sogtiatio  near  Forli.  Wood  and  charcoal  are  (he  only 
fuel  used. 

The  manoActuras  of  the  Papal  State  are  of  more  im* 
portanoa  Aan  is  generally  suptio$ed.  Court  Toumon,  thirty 
yaaia  snias^  tanurlMd  on  tha  ooignMtie  flippsnoy  of  tiavsilars 
vho  lold  tha  waild  that  *  tha  ado  of  relies  and  indnlganasa 
ooustitutad  the  whole  commerce  of  Rome,  and  the  manu* 
fbeture  of  beads  and  saints'  images  the  only  industry  of  the 
people.'  (Etudes  Stati.itiqiif^  y  r  /''  m<>,  b.  iii.)  But  since 
Tournon's  time,  manufaeiuruig  liiiustry  has  considerably 
increased.  One  of  the  principal  and  oldest  branches  a 
that  of  woollen  cloths,  whicli  are  made  in  various  li>wns 
of  the  stiite,  and  chiefly  supply  the  internal  consumption, 
especially  of  common  or  coarse  cloth.  The  silk  manufacture 
is  on  the  increase  at  Rome  and  Bologna.  Tanneries  are 
established,  chiefly  at  Anoona,  Bologna,  Pesaro,  and  Sini- 
gaglia.  Hie  manufacture  of  paper  is  also  on  the  irK'rcu>e, 
as  well  as  that  of  hats.  Manufactoiiaa  of  aoap  are  about 
forty  in  nnoiber,  but  the  principal  maaolhotory  is  at  Font** 
laeoaenrt^  naar  Fenm.  Than  ara  hran-amaliln^  ftmnacn 
at  Braeeiano.  Caainov  and  OBAca,  and  iron*worlEsm  varioas 
other  places.  There  are  glass-works  in  several  towns,  and 
plate-glass  is  made  at  Poggio  Mirteto.  Two  cotton  manu- 
factories have  been  established  at  Rome,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  ihrive.  Cables  and  rojie  are  ma<le  in  tho  northi-rn 
provinces,  and  exported  to  Giecce  and  (lie  Ionian  Islaiids. 
The  other  inunufaclures  are  wax  caiuUes,  to  a  euiisidciublu 
amount,  chiefly  for  the  u>.c  of  tiie  cliurclu's;  catgut,  \vl,ich 
is  in  great  repute,  and  liquorice,  of  which  there  is  a  monu- 
Ihelaqr  ttOnttMinMb  oaar  FattBO^  tavsU  as  attaKtenaItt« 
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sua,ar  reiaiery  at  the  same  place.  Serristori  (Siatittiea 
d' Italia)  uiveia  list  of  all  iho  inanufHctune*  of  the  Papa) 
Staler.  The  annual  exports  are  stated  at  above  five  millions 
of  scudi.  Dot  including;  the  works  of  art  and  antiquity,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  medals,  mosaio,  &o.,  which  form  another 
CWisiderable  branch  of  export,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
taeertained,  as  almost  every  traveller  wboTuito  Rone  oairies 
away  with  him  some  articles  of  the  kind.  Tbi  imports  m 
mtoaed.  Moocdiiig  to  the  cuttoai-lMHiM  ratnmi,  »t  nearly 
imninil)ioMorK»idi;  they  oonaiitsbwflfof  tobMOoftrtM 
government  manuJhetorjr,from  Hungary,  Albania,  and  Bnuil; 
raisins  and  other  dried  f^uit  from  Naples  and  Sicily ;  colonial 
produce  f  ini  !'  inland  and  France  ;  wll  (isli,  lo  ihu  amount  of 
nearly  nitie  miuioiis  of  puuiuls  weifjlit,  cbietiy  from  Kiiif- 
laiid  ;  iron  from  Elbu.  lead  from  England,  bciuies  manul'ac- 
tures  of  fine  cloth,  silks,  cottons,  liardv^aro,  aiid  articles  of 
luxury  from  Prance  and  Eneland. 

The  maritime  trade  of  the  Papal  8tate  is  carried  on  cbietty 
by  foreigners.  This  is  the  branch  of  industry  most  neglected 
by  tfa«  natives  of  the  Papal  State*.  Even  the  coasting-trade 
ind  the  flahing along  the  groatur  part  of  the  coast  are  carried 
OB  in  great  measure  by  foreign  boats.  The  Neapolitans  fish 
■11  along  the  MedilorraiMan  coast,  and  the  VeaotiaM  along 
that  of  the  AdriatiCb  M  Ihr  aa  Ceianatiooj  tho  aativa  boaia 
tab  only  along  tha  eoait  of  (bo  Uarehaa  mm  Rimini  to  the 
UronUk  The  Neapolitans  supply  Rome  with  flsh.  which  is 
takon  on  its  own  coast  The  consumption  of  fish  it  very 
great,  owin^  to  the  number  of  meagre  days  in  Lent,  and  at 
other  titni,'.'*,  which  are  ordorod  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
enforced  by  thf  civil  laws  cl  iho  country.  It  is  calculalfd 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  fresh  flsh  throughout  the 
Papal  State  amounts  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  weight. 
Auiktriau  vessels,  to  the  number  of  41)0,  mrry  on  most  of 
the  trade  in  the  Adriatic  ports  of  the  slate ;  and  Neapolitan. 
Genoese,  and  Tuscan  vessels  or  boats,  in  those  of  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  Adriatic  coast  the  natives  of  the 
fkpal  State  possets  about  280  vessels,  chiefly  small ciafk,  and 
■bout  560  fijhing-boats.  The  Papal  navy  consiita  it  an 
■nnod  Khoonmrv  attUonad  at  OintaTaediia,  and  ■  ftnr  «» 
toD-howa  boats  at  CSntBTCoaliia  and  Aneona. 

According  to  Calindri  (Saggio  Geografico  Stafittieo  dello 
Stato  JhntiJIdo)  the  number  of  monks,  friars,  and  other 
( 1:  i  L'y  living  in  communities  in  the  Pupal  State  amounts  to 
about  lO.itK),  distributed  amoni;  fiAy  vunous  monastic  orders 
or  coti^re'.calions  ;  that  of  the  swular  clergy,  to  34,600;  and 
that  o(  the  imiisaiul  other  women  living  in  cloisters,  is  8200  • 
making  in  all  53,300  individuals  of  both  sc.ves  devoted  to 
religious  celibacy,  which  is  about  1  for  every  b'i  of  the  whole 
population.  Ttie  number  of  adult  lav  persons  of  both  sexes 
living  in  voluntary  celibiunrdMrt  including  tho.se  already  men- 
tioned) is  about  half  a  miluoa,  80,000  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
whilst  that  of  nuRiad  potaooa  ia  919UiOO.  The  rest  of  (be 
populat  ion  oomiMa  of  ebildzan  criT  birth  lexes.  Tbnra  are  in 


the  wholo  atato  ICS  towna,  and  7tB  'ttfN^'  or  bagb  vUiagca 
having  oooiminiBl  oooiurili,  baoidBa  inanlota. 

Savings'  banks  have  been  established  of  late  years  at 
Rome,  Anoona,  Bologna,  and  some  other  towns;  an  in- 
surance company  hns  been  formed  at  RomO^  ai  Wall  at  a 
bank,  with  u  chiirler  for  a  haiittd  peniKl. 

Monti  di  PietiV  hnve  been  long  established  at  Rome  and 
other  liirtjc  town^t  of  the  stiit<>.    <Movt  df  PiBTlt'.) 

Tlif  principal  (noducts  of  the  Papal  Slate  are:  1,  corn, 
namely  wheat,  b&rley,  rye,  and  Indian  com,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantity  in  the  northern  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces ;  rice  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  the  low 
grounds;  2,  oil,  which  is  made  in  considerable  quantity, 
oat  is  fonanUy  of  iiifarior  qualitv ;  tbe  best  is  ma4o  in  tba 
hub  ofBahina,  Umbcia.  and  the  Haidtos ;  3,  vino,  of  which 
Qm  grantor  fvt  \m  otdinaiy  wbi%  hoBMaonanmption; 
■om*  bettetr  (|aaIttiaB  howOTor  ara  made  in  tbo  Maicbat, 
and  on  the  hills  of  Albano,  Or\'ieto.  and  Monleflasoone ; 
4,  puUe  and  vegetables  of  every  kind  ;  5,  fruit,  including 
lemons  and  oranges,  vehich  grow  in  the  open  fields  only  in  tiK 
southern  province*,  and  chetnuta  in  the  highlands ;  B,  hemp 
and  flax,  especially  in  the  pvoviru  es  near  the  Adriat:c  ; 
7,  silk  i.s  mado  in  the  eastern  provinces,  especially  near 
Fossombrono ;  B,  tobacco  is  grown  also  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, near  Ancona ;  9,  timber  and  wood  for  ftiel.  The 
Papid  State  is  still  well  provided  with  forests  of  oak,  cork 
trees,  elm,  asb,  and  pino:  ammig  the  pine  trees  the  Pt'nus 

S'nta  it  remarkable  ftirlli  boight  and  elegant  appearance, 
ba  pnnaip«L  ftwaala  mm  on  tha  lidw  «f  tha  Afonmna^ 


on  the  Moonts  Cimino  and  Albano,  on  parts  of  tbe  Mounts 
Lepini.  and  Dlong  the  .sea  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tho 
fine  pineta,or  pine  forest,  neat  Ravonna,  along  tba  Adriatie 
shore,  has  be«n  notiead  by  Bynm,  in  'dulda  HaioU** 

canto  iv. 

The  homed  cattle  are  remarkably  fine,  especially  in  (ha 
ptovineo  of  Parngtaand  tha  Campasnaof  Roma*  and  also 
in  the  proThioo  of  Fomn.  Oalk^  loekons  tbe  horned 
oattla  a»  1.298,ooo  bead.  Very  good  cheese  and  buiior 
are  made,  especially  in  tbe  southern  provinces.  The  stu  cp 
are  reckoned  at  two  millions.  The  tinent  are  said  to  Im 
those  of  the  province  of  Macerata  m  the  Marche*.  Much 
cheese  is  made  of  ewes'  a.s  well  as  gouts.'  milk.  Pigs  ate 
reared  in  great  number,  es[)ecially  in  the  Canipagna.  Wild 
boars  are  numerous  in  the  Pdinptine  Marshes.  The  horses 
are  nekoncd  at  about  half  a  million  iu  the  wboie  State* 
The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  ftaht  tbeoalsof  Bobona 
and  (Jomacchio  are  celebrated. 

Upon  the  whole  tho  Papal  State  is  very  far  from  being 
poor  and  unproductive,  as  is  supposed  by  most  foreignerSi 
and  as  has  been  carelessly  stated  by  many  Iravetlen,  who 
have  merely  eneted  the  desolate  plaina  of  tha  (bmpagnap 
and  have  taMD  tbem  aa  a  enedmen  of  the  whole  oonntry. 
Then  is  no  doubt  btnraver  tliat  the  country  might  be  made 
more  of  and  tbat  the  agrieulture  and  other  branches  of  in- 
dustrv  are  susceptible  of  great  improvements. 

Afixierri  Hiflort/. — The  origin  and  formation  of  the  sove- 
reign stale  called  the  Papal  Slate,  which  is  annexed  to 
the  Sec  of  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  ob*cure  and  intricate 
sul.iject*  in  tlie  hi.itory  oi  uli.ia  Europe.  Setting  nsido 
the  pretended  donation  o(  Conslantine,  we  tind  that,  aAer 
the  fall  of  tho  Western  empire  and  the  re-conquest  of 
Italy  by  Belisarins  and  Narses,  Rome  and  tbe  adjoining 
territory  were  administered  by  an  officerealledpralhet,  duke, 
or  patrician,  affoioted  by  the  ^aanthia  ampaior,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  tha  axarch  of  Ravenna.  Rame  lataiMd  itt 
municipal  menimant,  had  iU  senate  andaasemUiai  of  tbe 
people,  andfttia  biihop  of  Rome,  styled  *  FnMul '  in  some  of 
tha  doeunianto  of  tboae  times,  was  elected  by  tbe  joint  votes 
of  tbe  elergy,  the  senate,  and  tbe  people,  bat  was  not 
consecrated  until  the  choice  was  conflrmed  by  tbe  Eastern 
emperor.  The  See  of  Rome  enjoyed  large  revenues  and 
benefices,  the  gifts  of  various  emperors,  besides  the  gifls 
and  bequestB  of  private  persons  ami  the  alms  of  the  pil- 
grims and  other  pious  persons.  Diinng  the  two  centuries 
that  the  Longobards  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  ihey 
often  Ibreatened  but  never  took  Rome,  and  the  people  of 
that  city,  forsaken  as  it  were  by  tbe  Eastern  emperors,  ac- 
customed themselves  to  look  upon  their  bishop  as  ihoir 
chief  defender  and  protector.  Tlie  popes,  through  thoir 
spiritual  influence  and  also  their  personal  activity,  were  the 
chief  means  of  preserving  RoinefW>m  being  occupied  by  tbe 
Longobards,  but  they  acted  geneiallyin  concert  with  the  ex- 
areba  of  Ravenna,  at  whose  court  they  kept  an  agent.  The 
serviess  lendered  to  Roma  and  to  Italy  in  general  by  the 
popes  during  that  period,  and  the  true  character  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Longobards  over  the  native  Italians,  have 
been  exhibited  with  great  fairness  by  Man/oni,  in  his  'Dis- 
corso  sopra  alcuni  Punti  della  Sloria  lyjiigobardira  in 
Italia,*  published  at  the  end  of  his  tragedy  of  '  Adelclii,' 
and  in  which  he  comhats  the  party  statements  of  Giannone 
other  \sritcrs,  whi,  through  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  tho  subsequent  onrroachmeni^  of  the  Papal  Sec^ 
have  misjudged  and  minrepresented  the  reel  stato  of  tba 
tfucstion  between  the  Dopes  and  the  Longobards. 

The  perserutioit  of  images  and  image  worship  bv  Lsa 
tbe  Itaurian,  about  ajx  720.  dissolved  the  loose  bond  that 
still  stlaehad  Roine  to  the  Eastern  empire.  Tbe  Romans 
and  the  Italiana  In  ganaial  nrftaaad  to  snbmit  to  the  edict  of 
Leo,  and  after  the  emperor  was  eondemncd  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory II.  in  tho  council  of  Rome,  a.d.  720,  they  reruscd  to 
pay  the  usual  tribute  to  the  Ett-siern  einpre.  About  the 
same  time  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Rome  against  tbe 
life  of  Gregory,  in  which  Marinus,  duke  or  imperial  lieute- 
nant of  Rome,  was  implicated  in  concert  with  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Romans  would 
no  longer  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Marinus.  (Anas- 
tasiut,  Fila  Gregorii  11^  in  Muralori's  'Rerum  Italic. 
SeriptOFas.*)  Ibe  Byzantine  writer  Thcophanes  says  that 
the  p(^  eonntonaneed  and  encouraged  this  feeling  in  the 
people;  iMikPaidns  Dtoeonns  (iv.  49)  savs  that  'the  people 
aodthatiwyaAtRafMUM  and  in  the  Y anatia  naisted^  aH 
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of  one  accord,  Leo's  edict  agaiiiit  Ihc  iuiagc-i,  and  would 
have  procluimed  another  emperor,  had  not  Pupu  CtrtKorv 
diiM>uatlL(l  tlum  from  iu'  Meantime  Luitprand,  king  uf  ibe 
l/iugoUaids,  took  frum  ihe  Byzantiiu's  ihu  greater  part  of 
the  exarcbute  and  the  Pentapolis,  vbich  latter  corre^iKinds 
to  the  prett-nt  Murch  of  Ancona. 

Rone  now  governed  itself  as  an  independent  common- 
IKMUh*  ntftining  the  title  of  duchy,  having  ita  senate,  its 
coQinlit  ftnd  tribunes,  and  fbrmioe  alUMicn  irith  the  dukes 
«f  BuMvento  kud  Spoloio,  and  with  IQng  Luitptmud.  The 
pofie  «M  geiMnlly  tiM  n«diatoc  or  acUve  pfomoier  of  tbow 
tMoaaetions.  As  the  good  undermndinf  between  the 
Longobards  and  the  Romans  was  not  however  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  liittcr  at  times  resumed  an  intercourse  with  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  tlicy  even  appSied  to  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus  to  send  them  assistance:  but  ilie  Greek 
emperors  being  unable  or  unwillins;  to  oxort  tbcmselves  iii 
defence  of  Ftoine,  tliu  popes  be^^an  to  (bink  of  turning  them- 
selves f<)r  prolk'clioii  towards  the  Wo^t,  wIhth  tliu  I'rankish 
monarchy  liad  attained  great  (-\it.'iit  mid  importance.  Gre- 

?ory  III..  Zacharias,  and  Stoiiht'n  III.  \iTote  repeatedly  to 
Charles  Martel  and  bis  soceessor  Pepin  in  the  name  'of  the 
senate  and  the  people  of  BoiiM^'whOiOaviDgreiKnmeed  their 
aUefienceto  the  JBeftem  empecor.  wisheaT  te  ptieo  Umnb- 
edvee  nndor  the  powerful  ptetoetion  of  the  Unge  of  the 
Franks.  Their  letters  are  inserted  in  the  '  Codex  Coroli- 
nuft.'  Stephen  III.,  after  having  crowned,  by  means  of  his 
lof^ale,  PL-|)in,  king  of  llu?  Franks,  at  Soi'-ions,  a.d.  "31, 
oonfetrtHl  upo!!  bim  tho  Uik'  of  I'lUricmn  of  Rome,  which 
was  the  LippuUatiuii  (.f  tlic  officer  who  used  to  represent  the 
Byrantitie  emperor  ni  that  city.  And  when  x\.stolpbu-i, 
king  of  the  Longobards,  devastated  the  lemtory  of  Rume, 
Stephen  wrote  to  Pepin,  in  the  namo'  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  dukes,  counts,  tribunes,  aud  people  of  Rome,*  to  urge 
him  to  defend  tho  city  of  vrhich  he  had  been  appointed  first 
ma^strate.  Pepm  repaired  to  Italy  with  an  anujr,  and, 
bafiDg  defeated  Astolpbus,  obliged  bim  not  onlff  to  respect 
the  duchy  of  Rome,  hut  to  give  up  the  txarraate  of  Ka- 
VMUM  ana  the  Peatapolj%  not  to  the  Bwteraeaipaitor.  their 
ftmer  pesiowor,  hat  'to  ue  Holjr  C!huf«h  of  God  end  the 
Roman  republic'  Such  are  the  words  used  by  tlie  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  but  tho  text  of  Pepin's  donation  is 
lost.  The  following  list  of  the  towns  included  in  tins  (;ruiit 
is  given  by  Anastasius :— Ruvenna,  Rimini,  Pesuro,  l  ano. 
Cesena,  Smiga^lia.  Je^l,  Forlitnpopoli,  Forli.  Montefeliro, 
Caslel  Sussubio,  Acerr.igio,  Monte  di  I.ucaro,  Cerra,  Cabtd 
S.  Mariano,  Bobbio,  Urbmo,  Cagli,  Liiecoto,  Gubbio,  and 
Comacchia  Astolphus  sent  tho  keys  of  these  towns  to  be 
deposited  on  the  altar  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  but  he  did  not 
give  up  the  towns,  and  the  possession  of  the  Church  and 
tne  Roman  republic  was  merely  nominal.  Tho  popes  com- 
plained xepeatodljr  in  their  letten  of  the  nonAufllmcnt  of 
the  aet  of donatioa.  Detideriu, theaueceasor of  Astolphus, 
•tune  time  gave  up  some  if  nut  all  of  those  towns  to  be  ad- 
nintotered,  not  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  considered  a^  standing  in  the  place  of 
the  former  exarchs.  tAgucllus,  Libcr  J\jnti/iculi$,  in  Vita 
Sergii  Arehiepisc,  in  Muratori.  *  Rer.  Italic.  Script.'  vol.  ii.) 

Charlemagne,  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  Adrian  I., 
having  come  to  Italy,  defeated  Dcsiderius,  and  overthrew 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lonf^obard*.  He  n^suined  tlio  title 
of  Patrician  of  the  Romans,  and  he  u  stated  to  have 
confirmed  his  father's  donation  of  the  exarchate  and  Pen- 
tapolis ;  aflerwude  however  we  find  Adrian  repeatedly  urging 
him  by  letter!.,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose,  *to  fulfil,  for 
the  good  of  bi$  soul,  wnat  lie  had  promised  in  favour  of  the 
Cbmnb  and  the  Roman  lepoblic'  It  would  not  scuin  that 
CindeaMgne  ever  htleodedto  give  up  the  regal  right:,  or 
aovareigntjr  of  tluse  towns  and  territories,  for  he  assumed 
the  imperial  authority  even  over  Rome,  by  the  consent 
of  the  Romans  themselves,  ond  money  was  struck  and 
public  acts  done  in  his  name,  'imp«rante  Domino  nosiro 
Karolo.'  But  he  gave  to  the  Sec  of  Rome  the  rents  iuid 
fees  of  extensive  domains  in  the  exarchate  and  Pentapoli* 
and  other  provinces,  whilst  lie  kept  Ihe  regal  rights.  An- 
other act  of  donation  by  Louis  the  Pious,  son  of  Charle- 
magne, is  cited  by  Baronius,  in  which  that  prince  gives  lo 
the  See  of  Rome  not  only  the  ^Emilia  or  Kxarchale,  and 
the  Pentapolis,  but  alsoSicily,  Calabria,  Ihe  duchy  of  Naples. 
Sardinia,  and  other  countries  which  had  never  belonged 
to  Louis  orCbarle^Bsne:  bat  P^gi,  Huratoij,  and  moat 
«lb«  eiitio^  aooaidor  tbia  Mt  apociypbaL 


Under  the  Carlovingians  Rome  was  an  imperial  city, 
with  its  municipal  ^vjvernraent  and  its  senate;  its  territory 
or  caiajiagna  was  occupied  by  powerful  nobles  or  barons, 
and  the  pope  biinsflt'.  in  his  tenijoinl  capacity,  was  the 
principal  baron  ui  Rome.  The  other  provinces  which  now 
constitute  the  Pa|iul  State,  such  as  Spoleto,  Viterbo,  Camc- 
rino,  Fermo,  Sec,  were  in  the  possession  of  dukes  or  counts 
who  wore  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Italy.  Tho  popes,  fullov> 
iug  the  example  of  the  great  feudatories  of  those  times, 
granted  pait  w  their  CKtensive  domains  in  subinfeudation 
to  lay  horona  on  ihililaij  tenure,  and  ihia  aeema  to  bwre 
been  the  origin  of  the  petty  prineipalities  of  the  Ronagna. 
In  the  course  of  centuries,  these  subfcudaiorios,  who, 
during  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  had  made  other 
acauisitions  uf  territories  and  (owns,  considered  themschii 
ana  acteil  as  independent  prince,  until  Innocent  iii.  and 
other  p<jpiH  sulnli.ed  them  by  force,  asserting  their  right 
not  unly  over  the  dutuaiu:>  giibinfpndated  by  their  predeces- 
sors, but  over  tho  towns  ami  territories  wtiieh  the  various 
princes  had  acquired  by  themselves  or  had  received  by 
grant  from  tho  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy ;  and  the  )>opca 
then  put  forth  in  support  of  their  claims  tho  old  and  never 
exeettled  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  Tliis  how- 
ever did  Bet  take  place  till  the  bsginning  of  the  thirteenth 
eantary,  aheut  400  yeeie  after  Charlemagne.  During  this 
long  ]»eriod  the  emperor  or  king  of  Italy  was  considered  at 
the  sovereign  of  the  whole  country,  and  whenever  he  came 
to  Rome  be  exercised  his  sovereign  rights  in  that  city  aii 
in  tho  ivsi  of  Italy.  But  in  his  absence,  tlie  duchy  oJ 
Rome,  as  it  was  still  calU-d,  was  often  in  a  stale  of  anarchy, 
lis  f^overnment  Jluctuatins^  Ijetweeii  a  democracy  and 
the  power  of  the  jjreat  feudal  fiiiiilies.  Some  ut  tlie^c 
fdiuilies  influenced  the  election  of  tho  popes,  ns  was  the 
case  in  the  tenth  century,  when  Theodora,  her  daughter 
Marozia,  and  Alberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  were  all-powerfut 
at  Rome.  At  last  Otho  of  Saxony  came  to  re-assert  the 
imperial  authority  over  Rome  and  the  rest  of  Italy.  [Otro 
I.]  Olho  II.,  in  a  diploaaa  whidi  he  gave  to  the  ropuUie 
ofVeniee  at  a  general  diet  held  at  Verona,  a.d.  983.  etm- 
merafod  the  towns  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  as  sub- 
ject to  the  kin^jdom  of  Italy.  [Otho  II.]  Under  his 
successor  Olho  III.,  Crescentius^  a  Roman  noble,  being  ap- 
pointed consul  by  the  people  of  Rome,  attempted  to  free 
that  city  and  its  duchv  Iroin  the  dominion  of  tiie  German 
emperors,  and  to  replace  them  under  the  nominal  alle- 
giancu  uf  ibu  emperors  of  the  Kast,  who,  being  lUs'iant  and 
weak,  would  have  left  tho  Romans  in  a  state  uf  compan- 
tive  iadapeudenoe.  He  however  failed,  and  was  beheaded 
by  order  of  Otho  IIL  John,  the  son  of  Crescentius,  about 
tho  year  1010.  TaatMad  iQ  Rome  Um  republican  fbraiof 
government,  with  a  aenate  of  twelve  leimtorat  two  eonsebt 
ataembliesof  the  (icoplo,  and  a  prefect  to  administer  justiee. 
(Ditmarus,  b.  vL;  Mabillon, /l»na/M  Benedict^  ad  ann. 
JOIl.)  The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  in  those  tiu.es 
was  very  luUe,  beiug  restrained  on  one  side  hy  the  repub- 
lican spirit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  by  tiie  iinpeiial 
power,  which  relained  the  ascendency  whenever  the  cui- 
peror  visited  Rome.  But  although  nearly  deslilute  of  tem- 
poral power  ill  Rome  and  the  Roman  territory,  tiie  popes 
found  means  through  their  spiritual  influence  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  larger  and  (luur  re- 
gions. Leo  IX.  granted  to  the  Norman  adventurers  who 
had  eonquerod  Apulia,  tho  investiture  of  that  county  as 
well  at  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  in  the  name  of  St.  P«t«r,  to 
bo  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Reman  see.  to  whidt  the  erewnaef 
Sicily  and  Naples  hate  conttBUed  till  within  our  own  timea 
to  pay  tribute  as  vassals. 

The  Kreat  contest  of  Grepfory  ngaiinl  the  empcro? 
Henry  IV.  IkuI  for  its  obj.'ci  lo'exalt  the  nuthnrity  of  tho 
churcn  over  tjio  civil  power  in  j;cneral,  and  la  »u»e»l  at  the 
same  time  tho  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  all  other 
sees.  But  durinjr  th:s  struggle  an  important  addition  wns 
made  to  the  temporal  claims  of  tho  sec  of  Rome  by  the 
donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  tho  staunch  supporl4»  of 
thenapal  power.  This  lady  odded  to  her  paternal  fiefs  in  the 
Mo  oeneso,  Parmesan,  and  Mantuan  territories,  the  rich  snc- 
ckjssion  of  Godfrey,  maniuis  of  Tuscany,  second  husband  of 
her  mother  Beatrix.  (I>lorentini,  MenwrufUUagrtm  Oon* 
/«Ma  Mutildai  Dmiikv  File  Cmiuttm  Maimr.}  She 
twiee  madedonatiaii  of  her  territories^  flnt  toGregor}'  VII.. 
andaftorwaida  to  Pascal  II..  which  lastiainber  will  dated  a^. 
IIOS.  ButHatiUoiua  vaMalefthaempiNhCOBldiwtalieDBl* 
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ha  ((BttdKl  righUi  bnt  mmly  bcr  idlodial  property,  and  the 
voids  of  bar  will  Mflm  to  bear  the  Utter  tneanine, '  omnia 
bonm  mea  jars  woprielario.'  (Muratori.  Jttr,  JtiUn  voL  t«, 
at  the  end  of  Donizo'i  Life  of  the  Countttt.)  However. 

TTcruy  v.,  in  1110,  the  )o;ir  aflor  Miitilda's  duccoso,  settled 
iho  (|UL'.s(ii)n  by  taking;  possession  of  the  whole  of  hci"  pro- 
perly. But  ftialiUIa's  (louatmn  (■■juttnued  long  after  to 
furiiiih  to  the  stL'  of  Koiiu'.  cUuius  ovlt  a  coniiiderable  part 
of  uorlliern  and  ccniral  Italy. 

lanocent  ill.  llie  firbt  pope  who  really  formed  a 
Papal  temporal  State.  He  found  the  imperial  power  as- 
serted over  all  Italy  by  Hoiiry  VI.,  in  his  double  capacity 
of  king  of  L'Jtiiliakdy  and  kin;;  of  Sicily.  The  emperor  had 
dktributcd  the  douain»  of  Matilda  as  ficfn  among  his 
ttooralat  Hi*  great  aeoesohal  Marcovald  was  dufce  of 
ftoTOgaa  and  maiiquis  of  Ancoua}  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia, 
was  narqaia  of  Tnscany ;  and  Ooniad  or  Suabia,  daka  of 
Spulcto.  Rul  afiLr  tliu  death  of  Henry  in  11 97,  and  of  his 
Wife  Constance  m  iLe  fallowing  year,  their  infant  son  Fre- 
dcrii'.  wius  left  to  the  guai'ilianjliip  uf  Innocent,  who  availed 
hiumilf  uf  the  opportunity  to  ais&erl  llie  claiuisi  of  Inn  see 
founded  upon  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  and  i 
of  Matilda.  Ho  knew  That  the  German  fnudalon^s  hud 
abused  their  |K>wer,  aiul  tliat  iheir  sulijccts  wciu  ii|h-  fur 
change,  lie  .--I'tU  two  cardinals  to  take  (xisseission  ofSpo- 
leto  and  ihu  .Maa-hca,  and  the  townij  of  tiio&e  provinces 
willingly  op<:ued  their  gates  to  theiu,  and  awoie  allegiance  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  their  municipal  fruiiclliiaa  being  guaran- 
teed to  them  at  the  same  lime.  Xheae  lowiu  weie  SpotetOj 
Foligno^  Nooetta,  Perugia,  Gubbio.  Todi,  Riati.  Aisiai, 
CittC  di  Castello^  Auoona.  Femo,  Camerino,  Sinigaglia, 
Qsimo,  Fano.  Jcsi,  and  Pcsaro.  Rome  and  its  duchy  were 
still  governed  as  a  repubru-,  the  deuiocialie  spirit  of  ihe 
people  bttvnig  been  fanned  and  resivud  sotue  time  before 
by  Arnaldo  da  Breicia.  The  anthoriiy  of  the  senate  had 
been  forinally  acknoale  Iged  by  Celosiine  III.,  Innocent's 
predecessor,  and  was  dciennined  by  a  charter  of  the  pope, 
which  is  given  by  Muratori  {AntiquU.  Hid.  DixscrUitim.,  43). 
But  the  people  uf  Rome  soon  becoming  tired  of  their  senate, 
for  whose  authority  they  had  fought,  abolished  it,  and  substi- 
tuted, after  the  example  of  other  Italian  cities,  a  foreign 
elective  magistrate,  whom  they  styled  '  the  Senator,'  aod  to 
irhom  they  gave  the  powers  till  tbeD  eiyoyed  by  the  senate; 
Chey  made  him  the  head  of  the  mUitia.  and  of  the  jndieial 
adminiatntkm;  and  they  allotted  tho  senatorial  pahoe  on 
the  Capitol  for  his  residence.  This  instuution  (with  some 
alteration  in  it^  character)  has  continued  at  Rome  to  this 
day.  The  first  sena'.i;r  was  Benedetto  Cari  i  ,  who  at 
the  end  of  two  years  wa^  replaced  by  Giovanni  Capoccio. 
During  their  adininislration,  the  Romans  took  and  de- 
Blroyea  Tu><  ulua),  hubjutj  iiid  ilie  whole  of  Sabinaand  Cam- 
pagi'ia,  and  obliged  the  town?,  of  ibjro  p'roviiiee-i  to  receive 
in  future  the  magistrates  wlucli  iiutue  should  apnouK. 
(Vitalc,  Storia  diptomatiat  dei  Senatori  di  Roma,  llume, 
1791 ;  Cunrigio  Curtiiu,  Coinmfulurim  de  Senulu  liomam 
post  temput  Ueipublictg  Libeuc.) 

Iittioeeat  HI.  did  oat  altar  the  form  of  the  municipal 
instUatimia  of  Roraeb  but  he  coalrived  to  have  a  senator 
chosen  among  hb  ftjeoda,  and  he  dictated  the  form  of  the 
oath  which  that  niae^strate  took  to  him.  By  thta  oath, 
wliiili  is  given  by  vilali,  the  senator  bound  him&elf  'to 
iiiaiutaiu  the  pontiff  in  posses'sion  of  his  ncc  and  of  the  re- 
rights  whirli  fcliould  t>elon'^  to  St.  Pelei's  church; 
laut  to  coiiispuu  against  hiiii  .--o  as  to  occasion  hiiu  the 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  but  (g  repeal  to  hiui  all  r.inspiraciea 
and  machinations  whicit  wight  come  unto  ii.s  knowledge; 
and  lastly  to  provide  for  the  safety  uf  the  cardinals  and  their 
hoiaaobold  in  every  part  of  Rome  and  its  juri^diciion.'  At 
the  fame  time  Innocent  obliged  the  prefect  uf  tho  city,  who 
was  alt  imperial  offioer.  lo  pay  allegiance  to  bim*«ilf.  aud  to 
vsesiTiB  ftom  hia  hands  a  (rash  inveatituie ;  and  lastly  ho 
look  iQKm  hkaaelf  to  remove  the  judges  and  podcstas  of 
the  towns  of  the  Campagna,  who  nad  been  appointed  by 
the  Roman  republic,  and  he  named  others  in  their  stead, 
thus  appropriating  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  a  county 
which  the  Ruuians  had  lately  conquered. 

But  the  towns  and  territories  thus  subject  to  the  papal 
see  were  still  far  from  funning  a  contpact  state  as  it  m  ; 
our  days.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobles  and  the  municipal 
fi-anchiaes  of  tho  towns  left  to  tlio  sovereign  little  direct 
authority.  The  Papal  State  was  not  cooiolidated  for  nearly 
tfUM  centuries  after  Innocent UL 

•       y.c  No  mi. 


Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  being  elected  empenr  after  • 
long  interregnum,  was  entirely  engrossed  by  German  aflairaf 
and  bad  UtUe  time  to  bestow  upon  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  had  ever  proved  a  troublesome  appendage  ot 
tho  German  crown,  and  he  issaiil  to  liave  been  i^'isorant  of  the 
geography  of  thot  country.  Cliurlci  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  was  then  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Itnly, 
and  had  extended  bis  authority  by  rarimis  means  over  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  he  bad  assumed  thi'  liile  of  Imperial 
Vicar.  Rudolph  resented  this  usurpation,  and  Pope  Nicholas 
III.  interfering  between  the  two  sovereigns,  induced  Charles 
to  give  up  Tnscany  and  Bologna,  as  well  os  the  scnatorship 
of  Rome,  wUeh  he  had  also  obtained.  At  tho  same  time 
the  pope  urged  Rudolph  to  define  by  a  charter  the  domi- 
nions of  the  holy  tee,  and  to  aeparata  them  for  ever  from 
those  dfloeodeot  en  the  emj^iek  and  be  sent  to  Rudolph 
copies  or  tiie  ibnatiiaaa  or  ehariers  of  fcrmer  emperors. 
Rudolph,  by  letters  patent  dated  May,  1273,  rcco<jnised  the 
Sutesof  the  Church  as  extending  liuui  Radicofani  lo  Cepe- 
rano,  near  the  Luis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  and  as  in- 
cluding the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  tho  march  uf  Ancona.  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  county  of  Bertinoro,  Bologno, 
and  some  oih«>rp!Bt-e.>4.  .\i  the  same  time,  Rudolph  released 
the  people  of  ail  tlio.-e  jtlaees  from  tlieir  oath  of  alK'j;iaiice 
to  tlie  empire  giving  up  all  rights  over  them  which  might 
still  remain  in  the  imperial  crown,  and  acknowledging  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  same  to  belong  to  tho  see  uf  Rome.  This 
charter  was  confirmed  by  the  electors  and  princes  of  the 
empire.  Rudolph's  letter  and  oharter  are  found  in  Ray- 
naldus's '  Annates'  for  the  year  1  t7B.  Tbtt  charter,  important 
as  a  title,  had  little  efibct  at  the  time.  Rudolph  gave  up 
to  the  pope  a  sovereignty  which  was  more  nominal  than 
leal.  bi  veral  of  the  to«  ns  thus  ceded,  as  Bui  gna,  Perugia, 
Ancuiia,  had  loni;  governed  themselves  as  re|)nbhcs,  aud 
trere  posses -ed  of  eunuiderabte  lerrilunes  ;  while  oliiers, 
such  as  Monlefeltro  and  Herlitloro,  constilnted  lieredilory 
principalities,  and  the  transfer  of  allegiance  front  the  einpiro 
to  the  church  made  no  alteration  in  tlioir  polittoal  condition. 
The  pope  sent  bis  legato,  Cardinal  Latino,  on  a  mission  to 
Bologna  and  the  Romagna,  in  order  to  produce  a  reconcilia- 
tion betveea  the  Gualpns  and  the  Guibelines. 

The  removal  of  the  papal  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon, 
at  the  hennning  of  ue  fourteenth  cafllovy,  where  it 
remaluod  tat  seventy  jfeaob  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the 
loose  bond  between  it  and  the  provinees  above  iiomed. 
Accordingly  we  find  during  lliat  period  a  number  ot 
petty  princes  aud  tyrants  settled  in  cetitral  Italy  often 
at  war  either  among  themselves  or  ar^ainst  the  Vi»- 
conti  of  Milan.  The  distant  poj  es  from  .Avii^aon  sent 
legates  with  some  mercenary  troops  to  siippiort  the  Guelpli 
parly,  and  to  assierl  the  autiwniy  of  the  papal  sec, 
but  the  towns  and  lords  of  Romagna  aloud  \\w.v  i^round 
against  them.  At  Rome,  a  man  of  obscure  birtli  but  ea- 
dowod  with  eloqeiice  and  enthusiasm,  a  friend  of  Petrarch^ 
put  himself  at  llie  head  of  a  popular  movement,  drove  away 
the  Coloiiua  and  other  turbulent  nobles,  and  proclaimed 
the  republic^  of  which  be  was  named  tribune  by  popular 
acclamation.  Ha  ra-eatabliahed  order,  exterminated  the 
robbers,  and  eU^ad  Ihe  aeljdihouring  barons  to  swear  to 
maintain  the  new  order  of  things,  which  he  called  '  tlio 
good  state  of  Rome.'  Dlit  the  head  of  Rieii/o  was  not 
proof  aj^aiiibt  his  sudden  success  ;  he  became  intoxicated 
will)  vanity  and  pride,  disgusted  tlio  people,  offended  tho 
huruuij,  and  at  laiit  the  pu|>e  sent  u  legate  to  supen»ede 
hiin.  AlXer  seven  months'  posier  t^ola  di  Rieiizo  wa-s 
obliged  to  run  away  from  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  1348, 
and,  being  arrested,  was  taken  prisoner  to  Avignon.  Inno- 
cent VI.,  some  time  after,  having  resolved  to  make  a  strong 
efibrt  to  reconquer  the  States  of  the  Church,  fixed  upon 
Cardiaal  Gil  Albornoz,  a  Spanish  noble^  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  tho  wan  af  Spain  uaiost  the 
Moonk  to  ecmmand  the  eatpedition,  ana  mtve  him 

Gsia  di  Rjenso  to  maist  him  by  his  remidning  influence 
with  the  Romans.  Albornoz  defeated  Ordelam  of  Forli, 
Malatosta  of  Rimini,  Vioo  of  VitcrLo.  and  other  petty 
princes,  and  restored  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  the 
Cumpagnu  to  the  allegiance  of  lha  papal  see.  Cola  di 
Ricnzo,  whom  tho  cardinal  had  sent  to  Rome  to  second  his 
Views,  was  murdered  tlicro  in  n  popular  tumult,  in  October, 
136-1.   [Albornoz,  Gil  nE.] 

The  popes  returned  to  fix  their  court  ui  Rumo  in  1371, 
aadtbe»MmmsntoftheP!afalSiatcthen  assumed  a  mora 
•  VQi..XVlI.-iX> 
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tagldir  AnUp  ooctnonaUy  interrupted  however  by  insurreo- 
tioiMOf  tlMpMptoof  Rome.  [Euokmos  IV.]  Agrealiwrt 
«rdM  t«tdtoi7,«ipedally  BOitbof  ih«Apanai]iM,conunu«d 
in  the  handi  of  pMtT  prtnew  or  tytuitt.  AUwdar  VI.,  in 

tbc  vc&r  ISOO.  sent  his  sonCesare  Boni^nliObatlilqrakiU 
and  truachery  extirpated  the  tyranU  of  tmiltrabN.  [Bmmu, 

Crsark  ]  Julius  II.,  the  successor  of  Alexander  VI.,  put  him- 
iclt"  ai  the  head  of  nn  armj,  ci>iu|iiored  Romagna.  bologna, 
Biul  I'criigin,  and  from  that  time  the  I'apul  State  acquired  U.-i 
present  compact  form.  Ferrara  was  aiMiexed  to  it  in  lilt" 
[EsTK,  House  of],  the  duchy  uf  Urbmo  in  \iyil,  after  the 
death  of  iht!  hi>i  ihike  Uella  Rovere  without  t^ue,  and  in 
16iLi  ih«  duchy  of  Casiro  and  Ronciglione.  [Farmbsk.] 

Ill  1797.  Bonaparte  dotacbed  the  four  logalion<t  or  pro- 
vinces of  Bologna.  Farrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli.  and  an- 
Miod  f!h>f^  to  tho  fSwJpilllt  republic.  In  1 70S  tbo  French 
tiaopa  invaded  RoOMb  ellildiove  away  the  pupv  (Pius  VI.). 
In  1801  the  pone  «M  reetond  to  Romo  aud  its  tarri* 
tory,  except  the  VegatiMia.  In  1808  Napoleon  dfiadieddie 
Marches,  which  lie  annexed  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
in  1 809  he  took  possession  of  Rome  and  the  soathcm  part 
of  the  Papal  State,  and  annexed  it  to  tlie  French  empire. 
In  1814  the  poiic  wnsTBStored  to  his  dominions.  [I'lrs  VIL] 

The  hihtory  of  tlie  Pupal  State  as  connected  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  may  be  traced  in  Guicciardini,  Muratori, 
Oiannone,  Sigonio,  vSisniondi,  BoUa,  Bossi,  and  other  hi»- 
toriana  of  Italy.  Muraton,  in  hu  *  Piena  EapoeiBione  dei 
DMtti  ImpaiiW  el  Batansi  su  Comanchio,'  has  treated  of  the 
eoDtioversy  concerning  the  various  donations  alleged  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Roman  see.  Cardinal  Orsi  has 
written  '  Delia  Oogioa  e  del  Dominio  dei  Romani  Ponteflci 
Bopra  gli  Stati  loro  TBDporali,'  Rome,  1754.  Sea  also  *  Oe 
la  Puissance  TempoNlla  daa  Papea,'  Pari*,  1818 ;  and  on 
the  oppo«i(e  sidr,  in  fliTonr  of  the  papal  seebtee  I>l  llaialt^ 

•Du  Pi-M'-'-'  ^^ly- 
PAPASgUlA  ttO.  [Mkxicaw  States.] 
PAPA'VER,  the  name  of  i»  genus  of  plants  of  tlio  natnml 
family  of  Papnveraceie,  uf  which  one  of  the  spccii>s  is  cele- 
brated for  yicldin!?  Ormnn.  The  history  i  f  :.[■.<■  that  of 
many  other  cultivatea  plants,  is  little  known,  \%vll  as  the 
time  when  it  began  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  inspis- 
sated juice,  though  it  wa«  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
cultivated  at  very  earlv  periods  on  account  of  its  seeds. 
(IlMopb.,  lib.  is,  oap.»ii.,  ed.  Bodeus  and  Stapel,  p.  1097.) 

Some  anthoia  aie  of  opinion  that  it  is  tlie  jtvirwc  of  Dios- 
eoridiM^aad  thai  tbe  kind  with  blaok  seeds  was  called  aypla, 
and  dwt  with  white  seeds  Hiufoci  and  that  it  is  the  juice 
of  this  plant  which  Hippoeralaa  recocnmcuds  under  the 
name  of  iirdc  fiv'^voc,  or  jui«e  of  the  poppy.  Pliny  (xx., 
o.  18)  uses  o/jium  to  express  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
poppy.  Sprengel,  in  his  Hist.  Hn  Herb.,  i.,  p.  176,  anotes 
Diosc.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  6:>,  ai  referrinc  to  Pitpaver  somni/erum, 
arwl  to  p.  Rhneas ;  but  in  his  edition  of  that  author  fii.,  p. 
600)  he  mentions  only  the  latter  nlant ;  hence  we  may  infer 
that  he  conceives  tho  former  to  have  been  unknown,  as  he 
nowhere  else  mentions  it.  We  do  not  in  this  instance  i;ct 
Uw  same  degree  of  assistance  as  in  many  otliers  from  Arab 
authors.   Opium  is  described  by  them  under  the  name  of 

Sfeeyon,  wlule  aamnum  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Ainslie  as  its 
anscrit  name.  Tm  poppy  plant  is  described  by  the  Arabs 
under  the  name  of  Khtunkhuh,  while  the  Sanscrit  is  ehoia ; 
and  the  Peraian  and  Hindee,  jx>tt.  The  speeiea  of  Papavcr 
are  ehiefly  fcund  in  Bnnpaan  eountrka ;  Imt  a  few  apeoics 
extend  to  the  Caueasoa  and  ArmeDia,  and  one  spades  gnws 
in  the  H  imalayas,  though  Egypt  is  the  country  where  we  find 
the  earii^t  notice  of  the  opium  poppy.  This  specie*  is  now 
common  in  most  parts  of  Kurope,  but  bavinp  been  so  lung 
cultivated,  it  may  appear  indigenous  m  many  countries 
where  it  has  only  escaped  from  cultivation.  It  is,  as  is  well 
known,  extensively  eultivated  in  India,  but  it  can  nowhere 
be  seen  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  climate  ii  lop  hot  to  anpport 
it  except  for  a  few  months  in  the  year. 
The  genus  Paynvav  haa  two  convex  deciduous  sepals. 


Betala  four.  Stanene  nanemn.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas 
few  to  twantjt  radiating  and  leaaib  upon  a  disk  which 
enwna  the  ferman.  Capsule  oboTOtab  one>eellad,  opening 
mider  Ae  erown  of  (he  stigmas  with  ribert  velvea.  Pla- 
oentsB  intervalvular,  incomplete.  Flower  atalka  inilaxed  at 
the  apex  before  thn  flower«  have  expanded-  The  tlowers 
of  all  are  large  iiiiii  v-y,  last  alhetttiM.  Herba- 
ceous plants  abouading  lu  uiiikv  juice; 
Tbeapeeiea  mo  twen,t|>-flnpe  innambei^  bat  Ibvaio 


marltnMo  for  any  useful  properties.    The  English   

are  distinguished  as  having  a  rough  and  a  smooth  eapaule  ; 
of  the  fornier,  P,  ^ffbridim  has  an  obovate  globose  eapaulo, 
and  P.  orgmMm,  an  elongated  club-shaped  capsule;  ef 
theao  with  smooth  capanlei^  P.  lUumt  and  P.  dubitunt  the 
fbrmer  has  a  globose  and  tha  tatter  an  oblong  capsule. 

Pitpiiver  soinnif^um,  or  the  wliile  poppy,  is  a  nuliM'  pro- 
bably of  Asia  Minor,  or  of  some  oarl  of  the  Persian  ic:;;oti 
of  liotuuisis.  but  having  been  so  long  culti%uteil,  it  i*  fjimd 
wild  111  uuuiy  jiarts  of  Kuropo.  The  specie*  is  dLsiiiii:ui>htd 
by  Its  obovate  or  K'^bul^r  capsules,  sniootli  as  well  a^  tlie 
calyx,  the  stem  smooth  and  glaucous,  leaves  eiiibrac:iijr  ijjg 
sieni  incised  and  repand,  with  subi>btuse  teeth.  There  are 
two  diiitinct  varieties,  which  by  some  botanists  are  consi- 
dered to  be  distinct  species:  the  dark,  the  red-flowered, and 
biaok-seeded  is  called  by  Gmelin  P,  tomntferum ;  and  tba 
white-flowered  with  white  eaedi»  P.  ^fkhnie.  The  laUer  ia 
ehaiactarised  as  haviiw  an  evato  gbbeae  eapanle ;  fgnmina 
under  the  stigma  either  none  or  oblitwated;  pedinielea 
solitary.  The  former  (P.  tomni/ertm)  has  globose  capsules, 
opening  by  foramina  under  the  stigma;  seeds  black:  pe- 
duncles niaiiv.  Tlie  tlowers  arc  usually  red  of  <lifTcient 
lints,  though  sometimes  while.  Dr.  Royle  stales  that  he 
has  seen  only  the  white-flowered  variety  in  the  jduins  of 
India,  and  the  red-Howpred  in  th»;  Himalayas,  and  both 
cultivalwl  for  the  sake  of  the  opium. 

The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe  on  ac- 
count of  its  seeds,  which  yield  a  bland  oil  much  esteemed  in 
Franco ;  and  in  this  country  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cap- 
sules, which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  extensivoiy  eulti- 
vated in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Indii^ 
on  account  of  Iti  ia^iaated  jniee,  ao  weU  known  as  opium, 
tlmugh  thia  ia  eeaaawnally  prepared  also  in  Eurone. 

Tm  enltiratien  of  the  pop^iy  is  very  simple,  though  the 
weeding  requires  care,  and  the  plants  must  not  be  crowded 
too  much  together.  They  are  carefully  watered  and  manured, 
the  waterin;^  being  more  copious  as  the  period  of  floweiillg 
approaches,  and  until  the  capsules  are  half  yrown. 

In  India  the  cultivation  takes  place  in  the  cold  weather, 
that  is,  diirin;^  the  winter  of  Kurope.  The  collection  of 
opium  ii  coinracnced  very  swin  after  the  flowers  fall,  as  the 
capsules  rapidly  enlarge.  The  people  go  into  the  fields  after 
sunset  with  small  knives,  usually  with  four  crooked  bladas, 
with  which  they  make  either  longitudinal  or  tranaretae  in* 
cisions,  and  return  in  the  morning  to  scrape  off  the  efium 
which  may  haTO  exuded,  nwendv  about  one  grain  Ann 
each  quadruple  indaion.  But  the  quanti  ly  varica  aseovding 
to  the  Nil,  the  ettltiTationi  and  the  due  managemaBt  of  tba 
irrigation,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  dew  deposited.  When 
the  wind  is  dry,  or  cloudiness  prevents  the  f  iriuation  ofdcw, 
the  scarificaliuns  dry  up.  and  little  opium  n  exuded  W  licii 
the  dew  is  copious,  it  washes  out  the  wounils  in  the  cap- 
sule, and  thu«  (bcilitates  the  running  olVof  the  milky  juice. 
When  the  dew  i.s  moderate,  tlie  tnilk  thickens  in  nrt  i^ular 
tears,  which  are  sometimps,  as  in  a  dry  climate,  allowed  fo 
adhere  toijethcr,  and  dry  in  this  state,  forming  the  gmm  of 
opium.  But  in  India  the  whole  of  the  day's  collection  is 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar  or  aimilar  vessel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  down  the  grain  so  as  to  reduce  the  woole 
to  a  homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass,  which  should  be  dried  aa 
quickly  aa  poaaible  in  the  ahadak  and  turned  over  Ike* 
quently. 

Samples  of  all  the  opium  hnugbt  for  tale  to  the  East  India 
Ck>mp8ny's  opium  factories  aretnbmttted  to  aateam  drying 

process,  by  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  each  is  easily 
Siicurl&ined,  and  found  often  to  amount  to  30  per  cent. 
These  two  meUiods  of  drying  opium  explain  the  ncc»aini*  of 
different  writers  and  travellers.  Guibourt  finds  that  Dios- 
corides.  Ktpmpfer,  and  M.  Texier  descnl'^  wi  -  pium  as 
b4>ing  pounded  and  mixed  together,  wlulc  Olivier  an  l 
Relon  describe  it  as  being  simply  dried.  The  latter  indeed 
describes  opium  as  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  iiie  small 
tears  gathered  en  the  capsules.  These  two  uodHOf  pce- 
paration  may  be  recognised  in  the  opiums  of  commerce. 

PAPA'VER.  OnUM,  AfedictU  Properttet  Thn 
joiee  of  the  tmipe  eqNMilo  or  ihut  of  the , 
/enan  aeema  lo  ntfa  been  need  on  i 


forum  aeema  lo  bkra  been  need  on  noeevnt  of  ita 
powecs  from  a  vary  early  period,  first  in  the  Baati  of  whidk 

It  is  a  native,  and  afterwards  in  the  Went. 

As  to  tile  two  varieties  of  tlie  P.  sottitiij'rruin,  called  P.  S. 
albutn,  in  which  the  seeds  are  white,  and  the  openiaga 
I  under  Ifao  atigmatn  oUiiente^  end  P*  B^nigrmtt  in  wUdi 
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Hw  teadi  m  ItbM^ih-mfi  and  the  openings  under  the 
•tigmau  perfect,  some  mmnneM  ate  Ibtiiid  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  some  of  (he  dwrnkal  eonatitoenta  of  the 

opium  proouifHl  from  them;  but  the  P.  S.  album  {Papav^ 
qfleinalg,  GmoUuj  is  the  kind  chiefly  cuUix-ated  in  Persia 
and  India. 

•  The  first  sophistication  which  iJiu  juice  receives  in  that 
practiscii  by  the  pca&ants  who  collect  it,  and  who  lightly  scrape 
the  epidermis  from  the  shell  to  augment  the  weight.  Tins 
operation  adds  about  one-twelfth  of  foreign  matters.  Thus 
eoUecled,  opium  has  the  form  of  a  glutinous  and  granular 
}e)ly.    It  is  deposited  in  small  earthen  vessels,  and  beat 
up  witbaalin.  Oa  inquiriog  why  water  was  not  employed 
in  the  place  oTaaKva,  toe  answer  was,  that  water  caused  it  to 
apoO.  It  ia  aftenmda  entaloped  in  dryleeveai  and  in  this 
atate  it  sold.  The  seeds  of  those  poppies  which  have  yielded 
opium  are  equally  good  for  sowiiiij  the  following  year.* 
Such  1*  Ihc  account  by  M.  th.  Tgxicr,  of  the  plan  in  Asia 
Minor.    In  India  the  juice  is  mixed  witli  oil  (jbiuim-il  from 
the  seed  of  the  po(»py,  to  huider  the  rapiil  ilryiiif,'  of  tlie  juice. 
The  produce  of  the  first  incisiuiis  is  of  a  liylit  yL'llow  colour; 
the  others  are  fainter  in  odour  and  darker  colouml.  In  geim- 
n\\  uH  iiuee  gatherings  are  mixed  together,  and  sent  to  market 
in  small  baskets.  The  quantity  obuinedvariaa  not  only  with 
the  soil  and  mode  of  eullivation,  but  also  vith  the  season  and 
the  time  of  collecting.   In  wet  gloomy  seasons  not  only  is 
the  quantity  less,  but  it  does  not  keep  well ;  in  audi  acase 
the  pfopertion  of  asorpAw  ia  ako  kaAi  The  quantity  of 
morphia  depends  likewise  very  much  on  the  time  of  gather- 
ing; if  the  harvest  bo  postponed  till  the  capsules  b^in  to 
turn  white  and  hard,  it  is  greatly  deficient ;  and  by  the 
time  the  capsules  are  mature  and  the  seed-  ripe,  it  lias  en- 
tirely disappeared.    It  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
veo^etable  alkaloids,  traiisfcrred  la  the  seeds,  as  thev  ufe 
altogether  devoid  of  any  narcoin-  principle,  tbe  oil  which  is 
obtained  frtmi  them  being  bland  and  wholesome,  anri  ubuii- 
danily  used  as  food ;  even  the  seeds  themselves  are  Ireely 
eaten  by  birds,  to  which  they  are  giWD  (ftwm  the  Hack 
variety),  under  the  name  of  maw-seeda. 

Several  varieties  of  opium  are  tnat  with  ia  oommeroe, 
which  may  be  noticed  here  in  tbe  ovdar  ef  their  reputed 
•xoellenee,  the  quantity  of  morphia  eootiinad  in  each  ntiag 
aaaomed  as  the  criterion. 

1.  Smyrna  or  Levant  opium,  which  Mr.Pereira  considers 
synonymous  with  Turkey  opium  :  thiuii;h  German  jiliarma- 
cologists  deem  Turkey  and  Eifypiiaa  upiurn  to  be  syiiuiiy- 
niuu*.  {Th.  }i\iiti\us,  Pfiarmakognotie.)  '  Itoccurs  in  irregu- 
lar roundish  or  ll.ittened  masses  of  various  sizes,  rarely 
exeei  ilin^  iwi)  pounds  in  weight,  envtdoped  in  leaves,  and 
surrounded  with  the  reddixh  triangular  capsules  of  several 
species  of  Rumox,  such  as  R.  oriontalis,  R.  Patientia  (which 
•re  employed  to  prevent  the  masses  cohering  to  each  other 
white  tne  opium  is  soft).  When  first  imported,  the  masses 
un  aofi,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour;  but  by  keeping 
they  become  hard  and  blackub ;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
taraied  by  the  FienehciMims  fiou*.  Ita  oniaiateoee  is  soft. 
at  leaat  «f  the  mtarior,  even  when  the  estarior  ia  very  hard. 
Its  luatre  ia  waxy;  the  taste  bitter,  acrid,  and  persistent. 

2.  'Constantinople  opium.  Of  this  there  are  two  sorts: 
one  in  larf^e  irregular  cakeb,  which  are  flattened,  like  the 
Stuyrna  opium,  aud  of  very  iritud  quality ;  tbe  other  is  in 
small  flattened  regular  cukes,  of  a  lenticular  form,  from  2 
to  'ik  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  poppy-leaf,  tlie 
midrib  of  which  divider  the  disk  into  two  parts.  It  has  an 
odour  similar  to  the  preceding  kind,  but  more  feeble ;  at 
first  it  is  raddlah  both  without  and  within,  henee  called  by  the 
French  opium  rouge ;  it  however  blackens  and  dries  iu  the 
•ir,  but  never  becomes  m  haid  as  Smyrna  or  Egvptian 
opium,  than  whieh  it  ia  mena  araeilacitiMia.'  Ih.  Martiua 
ia  of  opinion  that  it  la  &  tnanu&ettuw  article^  prepared  at 
Constantinoplo.  out  of  Smyrna  opium,  by  the  addition  of 

Sni.  It  is  a  common  article  of  (Smtan  but  rarely  of  £ng- 
h  commerce.    It  is  never  covered  wiA  the RwMX cap- 
sules as  the  Smyrna  opiutu. 

3.  Ee^yptuu  or  Alsxandrian  opium  '  occurs  in  round 
flattened  cake^  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  covered 
externally  with  tbe  vc4ti^;es  of  the  same  leaf,  which  are  iu 
too  mutilated  a  istate  to  be  d«!termined.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  varieties  by  its  reddish  colour,  analcfOaa 
to  aocootrine  or  hepatic  aloe*,  which  doea  not  by  time  or 
MtpoeiUB  to  tbe  air  become  darker ;  tbe  odaor  ia  fbinter  and 
•onawhnt  anaQr.  Xboufh  the  eakM  ace  «f  all  tlwaarta 


mucb  die  hardest,  so  that  s  hbw  with  \  haomar  will  cause 
one  to  qplit  into  ihigmentB»  yet  by  aspoaura  to  the  air  it 
beoomea  aoft. 

4.  '  Trcbizond  or  Persian  opium  occurs  in  the  form  of 
cylindrical  slicks,  which  by  pressure  have  become  somewhat 
anjjular.  Their  length  i&  about  six  inches,  their  diameter 
a1>out  SIX  iuches.  Each  one  is  enveloped  in  a  smooth  shiney 
paper  and  tied  with  cotton.  The  colour  of  the  ojiium  is 
similar  to  that  of  soccotrino  aloes.  It  possesses  a  stronger 
odour  than  the  Egyptian  kind,  but  fainter  than  that  of 
Smyrna,  united  with  a  musty  one.  Tbe  taste  is  intensely 
bitter.* 

3.  Indian  opium,  of  which  thore  am  several  varietiM  as 
alreacly  described.  [Ofiqic  TbAMu] 

6.  Sngliah  epiam  *  ia  in  Ibt  eahM»  envdeped  in  laavea. 
It  reaemblea  the  Egyptian  noM  tbn  any  ether  bind;  its 
colour  is  that  itf  hepstio  Bloea»  with  n  aaodatstaly  stnog 
opiate  odour.* 

Before  offering  a  summary  of  the  points  of  difference,  in 
chemical  compositiua  and  other  respects,  of  these  various 
sorts.  It  is  necessary  to  etiuinerate  the  general  constituents 
of  opium: — I,  morphia;  'i,  codeia;  3,  paratnorphia  or 
thehaine;  4,  pseudomorphia ;  d,  narcotipa  or  opianum  ;  n, 
narceino ;  7,  meconine ;  8,  meconio  acid ;  9,  an  oily  acid ; 
10.  gum;  11,  resin;  .12,  extractive;  13,  a  fixed  Oil;  14, 
caoutchouc;  15,  an  odorous  principle;  16,  ligneous matlOT 
with  inorganic  salts,  such  aa  sulpliate  of  lime  and  potaaa, 
&e.  There  are  abo  TCfioas  aeeidaital  but  mcfe  inten- 
tional impurities,  aodi  aa  aand,  of  which  even  the  baet 
Smyrna  opium  contains  a  large  portion;  1#  OUncse  of 
opuitu  frequently  containing  10  drachms  of  stones  and 
t^ruvvl.  Ill  the  iiiteruir  of  the  cakes  leailen  bu!!i 's  nre 
often  discovered.  The  cakes  should  always  he  cut  ttirougU 
the  centre  in  order  to  detect  this  fniud. 

The  relative  proportion  of  these  numeiuua  ingredients 
vanes  very  iiiucli,  not  only  in  the  samples  from  different 
countriiHi,  but  in  those  of  the  same  country.  Thus  Smyrna 
opium,  though  the  average  quantity  of  morphia  which  it 
yields  may  be  stated  to  be  10  per  cent,  in  fire  ipecimena 
examined  by  Mulder  gave  10  per  eent  in  the  beat^  and  Utde 
man  than  &  in  the  worat. 

Piofeaaor  Ouibonrt  atataa  Conatantinople  opinw  to  field 
only  one  half  the  quantity  of  flMtphia  pfoeinrtle  Don 
Smyrna  opium;  while  wc.  Drnicen  of  Bdinborgh  has 
obtained  even  14  per  cent.  Guibourt  also  affirms  that 
Egvptian  opium  yieldiionly  5-7lhsof  the  morphia  obtainable 
from  .Smyrna  opium;  while  Dr.  Christison  procured  loi  per 
cent,  from  it.  Of  the  Indian  kinds  Dr.  Smyttan  procured 
only  3  or  6  per  cent,  of  morphia;  while  Dr.  Christison 
obtained  from  tlie  Malwa  opium:  and  from  BeuBsl 
opium  Dr.  Smyttan  obtained  '2  or  3^  per  cent;  while  Mr, 
Macfarlane  of  Edinburgh  procured  7  per  cent. 

From  English  opium  6  per  cent,  may  be  obtained.  From 
German  opium  Blits  pqpcured  IU  to  SO  per  cent.;  ftoaa 
some  French  opiun  PMit  obtainM  1<  to  18  per  eent,  and 
Caventou  the  Mrge  amount  of  2S  to  S8  par  eent 

The  extreme  diaerepancy  of  theae  lesatto  may  be  ex- 
plained not  merely  by  the  varving  seasons  when  the  sped- 
meiu  were  produced,  and  the  aifferent  degrees  of  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  chemists,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  morphia 
is  more  easily  and  effectually  separated  when  the  opium  is 
fresh  ;  hence  the  lart;e  proportion  foun  1  m  Kur  [  (  an  opium, 
wliich  was  not  only  cultivated  withjrreat  care,  but  wasanalysed 
soon  after  it  had  been  collected.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  tbe  morphia  undergoes  a  change  by  age,  and  entirely 
evapotates  from  old  specimens,  in  tbo  saSMWayOS  OOnm 

diasp|iean  from  hemlook.  [Conidm.} 

Itm  olwaya  proper  to  inatitnta  an  examinatioQ  intooaoh 
now  pwehMO  of  opwn,  to  aaeartain  the  piaoaaeo  and 

amoimt  of  norphn.  Bouie  ipeeiiDaDa  of  oplam,  whiah  to 
the  eye  present  all  tbe  physical  characters  of  the  beet 
Smyrna  opium,  even  some  of  those  deemed  hitherto  inimit- 
able, such  as  the  transparent  agglutinated  tearj  seen  on 
cutting  It  across,  are  found  on  analysis  devoid  of  the 
smallest  trace  of  morphis.  (JbaOliOl  M  MsflMaia^  tOOi.' 
xxiv.,  pp.  3'id,  446.) 

The  following  test  is  proposed  in  the  "  N«w  Edinburgh 
PbarmacopoBia,'  and  though  not  absolutely  certain,  is  sum- 
elantly  so  for  common  use.  '  A  solution  from  1 00  grains, 
macerated  24  boon  in  two  fluid  enneaa  of  water,  flitsiad  and 
strongly  squeeood  in  •  elodi.  if  preaipitstad  Vy  n  ooid  aolu- 
tioBof  hsllononnooof  aoiboDOtooraodnin  two  wotoi% 
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end  baatad  tit!  the  pieetpitAtc  shrinks  and  fuses,  will  vfeld 
a  toUd  mus  on  ooohns.  vbteb  veighc,  wb«D  4qr,  at  laaat 
devan  grain* ;  and  If  pulvariaad,  miiolTea  entirefr  in  lolu- 
tion  of  oxalic  acid.' 

More  morphia  vrould  appear  to  he  present  in  the  spcci- 
men^i  nf  H]uro|>i'an  Dpiuin,  which  are  obtained  i'v  m  ibc  va- 
rt^'ty  ijfp jpiiv  with  violet-coloured  petals,  than  in  ihu Turkey 
(ipmm:  wliilo  that  froriiUic?  Euriiiitaii  uhiic  Miriciy  coiitnuis 
more  nurcoiine  thnn  ihr  Turkey.  In  .Smyrna  opium  ilu> 
morphia  socms  to  be  iniik'(l  with  tiieronic  acid,  and  to  be- 
not  only  more  abundant,  but  tn  iro  t-asily  separated,  and 
more  completely  purified  from  ttic>  narcoline  and  colouring 
mattar,  Ibun  that  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  morphia  is  united 
to  tulpburio  acid. 

Tbtt  great  paioa  turn  taken  in  the  enltnieand  prenatation 
of  Indian  opium  will  aoon  lead  to  «  preference  of  it  over 
the  other  kinds ;  and  even  now  the  specimens  sent  by  Cap- 
tain Jercmie  surpass  in  purity  and  strength  any  which  have 
evi  r  lii'en  seen  in  this  countri',  except  some  grown  and  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Young  of  Edinburgh.    If  Indian  opuim 


contain  generally  mora  nareotioe.  H  ii  on  that  account  p«w 
hapa  lietier  anited  to  all  eaaea  in  irhidb  the  atimitliiiDg 
action  ia  vtahad. 

Good  opium  is  iml  perfectly  soluble  in  water ;  i\lh  c;eniv 
rally  remains  uiuhssolved,  consisting  of  the  caotucl;.  uc 
atiil  resiu.  ('oiisisniinople  opium  howertr  leaves  no  r«si- 
duinn  yf  cioutcljouc.  When  opium  is  entirely  i^oliiMo  in 
water,  it  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  prepared  b\  b  iilnij,' 
tlio  bruised  capsules  and  leaves,  and  it  is  of  a  very  iiift-rior 
kind.  The  specific  gravity  of  good  opium  is  1336,  if  great 
mechanical  impurities  are  not  present.  It  is  very  inllamraable^ 
and  burns  with  a  ckvr  tlamc,  and  forms  a  transparent  alee* 
holie  aolution:  opium  from  the  brniaed  capaulea  i*  not 
inflammable,  and  fimna  ■  tnibid  ekobolic  aotntion.  When 
Kjiim  aiabie  or  iracasantb  ia  uied  to  adullerate  it,  the  spe- 
cimen (brma,  vben  rubbed  iritb  one  part  of  aleobol  and  two 
of  water,  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mixture. 

Tltc  following  table,  by  Mr.  Pereira,  wiil  show  at  one 
view  the  princi|«l  cbaracten  of  tiM  cryMalline  eenstitncDta 
of  opium : — 


Tabttlar  Vtetc  of  the  Principal  Characlert  qf  the  CryxtaUine  Prina'pfet  qf  Opium. 
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It  must  be  obvious  tliat  a  subslaiire  of  so  eomphcated  a 
nature  cannot  act  tuiifonnly  on  organised  beings,  even  sup- 
posing them  ti;  be  ■alwa^s  eonslifutuil  alike,  which  never  is 
the  ca&e,  since  they  vary  acc^irdiML:  to  age,  constitution, 
habits  of  life,  states  of  disease,  and  idiosyncrasy,  &c.  Some  of 
the  eflfects  which  follow  the  employment  of  opium  have  been 
attributed  to  one  principle  and  some  to  anotner,  but,  with  a 
fnr  exceptiona,  nothing  positive  has  been  ascertained: 
morphia  la  by  no  means  the  only  ladatiTB  principle,  and 
neieotine,  ao  ions  regarded  as  the  attnolatiiw  prinetnlei  i% 
when  pure,  nearly  if  not  quite  inert.  ItMedoimuipiiuniple 
is  unquestionably  powerful,  though  it  baa  no  reaemblance 
to  Iiydrocyanic  arul.  Tin;  collectors  of  opium  are  generally 
pale  Olid  afleciud  with  treroblin(p.  If  opium  be  heated, 
the  odour  evolved  is  fatal  to  animals,  and  persons  have 
fallen  down  in  a  atate  of  inaensibilily  from  breeihitag  an  air 
charged  with  the  vapottr  of  opinvi  in  aome  pbanaeeeatical 
processes. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  extractive  and  resinous  prin- 
ei[4ea,  with  the  meeonic  acid,  which  seems  to  modify  the 
propertiea  of  the  morphia,  are  the  stimulatinj;  ingredients  of 

£'  tm,  end  that  the  getting  rid  of  acme  or  ell  of  these,  as  in 
watery  entrust  «  epinm»  end  m  few  of  the  aeoet  pre- 
pantiona  of  opiiuBt  eonatitato  the  superiority  of  tbeae  pre' 
perations,  n  celmenta,  orer  crude  opium,  or  the  olBeinal 
preparations  in  which  tbey  are  retained. 

A  most  extensive  series  of  experiments  have  been  insti- 
tuted lo  determine  thu  cfTects  ni  ojiinm ;  on  vegetables  by 
Marcct  and  Macaire,  011  uuuuaU  by  Char^'et,  and  on  man  by 
riiineroUH  physioiof^ists,  including  Cliarvet.  Kroni  these  it 
appears  thai  opiutn  nets a«  a  poi?on  to  plants,  bydestroyinp 
their  irritability.  AreordinR  to  Charvet,  in  the  case  of  the 
sensitive  plant,  where  tfie  opium  failed  to  kill  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  ft  tlovly  recovered  its  irritability,  yet  the 

fhrtber  growth  waa  eompetely  atopped.  *  Li  the  animal 


kingdom  Cliarvet  tried  its  uffucU  on  mammals  birds,  rep- 
tiles, amphibia,  fishes,  insects  (both  in  their  perfect  »nd 
larval  stales),  tin- aunehdes,  the  roolhi'ca,  polypiphera,  and 
polygastriea,  and  found  that  it  acted  mi  nil  as  a  poison,  biU 
with  somewhat  different  effects  according  to  tlicir  orj;unizi 
tion.  Thus  on  man  it  may  produce  congestion  of  the  brain 
(marked  by  sopor  and  apoplectic  symptoms),  or  irrit«t>OQ  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  (indicated  by  convulsiolie  aod 
pain),  or  a  aedattve  effect  (menifeated  by  pamlyais)* 

In  other  nemmala.  two  innda  of  eflbcta  am  seen  fbr  the 
meat  part;  the  one  of  irri1atIon»  the  other  of  diminished 
nerrouB  power,  symptoms  of  congestion  being  alto^eiher 
wanting  or  very  sli^lit.  Tliis  Jitferenro  or  efTcci  corre- 
sponds with  a  diU'ereuce  in  the  developniout  of  llic  brain. 

In  tho  in\ertobrated  animals,  no  symptoms  of  irritation 
sfii-m  to  be  caused  by  opium.  This  poison  in  them  acts  only 
on  the  contractile  tissues,  and  produeae  eymplBiBa  of  weak- 
ness  or  loss  of  contractile  puwer. 

In  the  animal  scries,  the  action  of  opium  varies  with  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  nervoua  syatem;  and  in 
the  lowest  orders  the  cfTeets  are  quite  inalogMia  to  ihoae 
observod  in  veiptebles.  (Pereira.) 

Much  diapniationhialiken  piece  reapeeting  the  question, 
whether  0|nttm  be  a  atiunlant  or  a  sedative;  and  nett 
nnneeeiaanly.  as  its  action  depends,  in  general,  on  Che 
Quantity  taken,  the  frequency  of  repetition,  and  the  state  of 
the  system  when  it  is  aihniiustored.  That  to  persons  in 
health,  if  the  dose  be  small,  it  isa  stimulant,  seems  iiiii|UC*- 
tionablc;  and  this  is  proved  by  tiie  fuct  that  tlie  habitual 
opium-eaters  consume  it  fortbosake  of  its  pi  iinnnty  stimu- 
hnt  cITect,  and  not  for  the  snkeof  the  depression,  languor,  and 
sufTeriny  which  succeed.  The  different  degrees  of  action, 
resulting  from  a  dificrcncc  of  dose,  are  so  ably  given  by  Mr 
Pereira,  that  they  may  be  quoted  here  verbatim. 

i.  il'r*<  Ikgm    C{prralMiAp-*In  amall  doaee,  each 
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from  a  quarter  of  a  gram  to  one  grain,  opium  generally  acts 
as  a  stimulant,  though  in  Ihis  respect  the  s\  rapUitns  nra  not 
uniforai.  Usually  ihe  vascular  <.)sieiu  \i  somewhat  excited, 
and  a  seniatioTi  of  Culne&s  is  experienecfl  about  the  heart. 
The  excitf  tneiit  in  the  ccrcljral  \a&culttr  system  is  acrom- 
panietl  hy  alterations  in  the  con'lition  of  the  nervous  func- 
tional. The  laind  is  exhilarated,  the  ideas  flow  more  quickly, 
•  pleasurable  or  comfortable  condition  of  the  fvhole  system  is 
•xpericnced,  which  is  difHr.ult  tadMCrib*;  tbeie isa  capability 
of  greater  exertion  than  usual.  tniBMtjviptOlM  are  followed 
In  a  dimiaution  of  nuacular  power,  and  of  susceptibility  to 
no  inpranion  of  ostoroal  olijeeto ;  a  de«ire  of  repose  in  ex- 
fOfjencerl,  with  a  tend«Mjr  U>  tlM|lw  Wll3«  thow  effects 
•rs  taking  pUoe,  the  month  unA  XlumA  booftoi*  d^.  and 
hun^rpr  is  diminishe<l,  though  the  Uiinkit  inoiMieo;  ond 
alight  constipation  usually  follows. 

'Such  are  the  cununon  effects  of  a  small  ilo'ie  of  opium  on 
persons  unaecu&toiued  to  iia  uae;  hut  by  repetitiui)  lUo  in- 
fluence of  this  agent  becomes  remarkably  diminished,  and 
tho»e  therefore  who  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  pleasurable  st:mtilu:j  are  obliged  to  iooieoio  the  quiilltity 
in  order  to  keep  up  an  equal  effect. 

S.  Stemd  Degree  of  Operation. — 'Given  in  a  full  medi- 
cinal dose,  such  as  two  or  four  grains,  the  stage  of  cxeite- 
mcnt  is  soon  followed  by  that  of  depression.  The  puke, 
which  at  flat  is  increMod  in  fuliMaaoiid  frequency,  is  after- 
mrda  ndaeedMtnr  the  iwtutal  tlendatd.  The  akin  be- 
eomea  hot,  (he  ttottth  and  throat  dry,  the  appetite  dimi- 
nished, the  thirst  iaefeaied,  and  frequently  nanieaereTen 
vomiting  is  induced.  The  symptoms  of  excitement  soon 
pass  away,  and  a  slate  of  torpor  succeeds  ;  the  individual 
feels  indispo-.eil  tu  e^i-rtion,  the  nui<cular  systctii  appears 
enfeebled,  the  force  of  impres-Hiaus  on  the  orsruns  of  the 
senses  is  diminished,  and  ihu  ideas  become  roiitiued.  TIuh 
state  IS  followed  by  nn  almost  irresistible  desire  to  sleep, 
whkcl)  is  freijuciuly  alteiuleil  by  dreanu^  aonetillM  of  a 
pleating,  at  others  of  a  fnghtiul  nnture. 

'  These  effects  are  usually  succeeded  by  constipation  (which 
nay  continue  for  several  days),  by  nausea,  furred  tongue, 
headache,  and  listlossness. 

3.  Third  Degree  oJOperatian:  PmtonomE^eedqf  Opium, 
as  given  hj  Dr.  Chrislison. — ^'Tbe  synptomsof  poisoning 
Vitli  opium,  when  it  i«  adnhlittered  at  once  in  a  dangerous 
dose,  begin  with  Kiddineas  and  stupor,  generally  without 
any  previous  stitniuus.  The  stupor  rapidly  tncreaiing;  the 
person  becomes  motionless  and  insensible  to  external  im- 
pression; he  bre.uiios  very  slowly,  generally  lies  quite  still, 
with  the  eyes  shut  and  the  pupils  contracted ;  and  th« 
whole  exprei^i'in  of  llic  couutvnanre  is  that  of  deep  and 
perfect  repose.  As  the  poisonini;  advarico^.  the  features 
beeunie  gll:i^^ly,  the  puUe  feeble  anr!  impereeptible,  the 
muscles  exceedingly  relaxed,  and,  unlu&i  ussistanre  i* 
Speedily  procured,  death  endues.  If  the  person  reeover^, 
toe  stupor  ia  aucoeeded  by  prolonged  steep,  which  coro- 
nonlr  enda  in  t««atjr>fotir  or  thirty-vx  hours,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  nausea,  vomitini^  giddinosi,  and  loathiog  of  food.' 

The  quantity  whieb  can  ptodnoo  a  fiital  efliMt  ia  a  person 
miaeeaetoned  to  il»  nte  it  very  small,  even  Amr  graios; 
nod  in  eUUren,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  wbiiA 
naturany  goes  to  the  brain,  and  the  great  Inprenibility 
of  their  nervous  system,  a  very  minute  portion  of  opium, 
or  of  its  numerous  ];rcparations,  open  or  disguised,  can 
proiluee  de.ilh.  These  facts  cutistilule  tt  strong  reason  for 
unskilful  persons  refiamiui;  from  its  employment,  and 
also  for  avoiding  in  ili.s  place  all  details  connected  with 
its  medical  u-e.  It  is  niulouiiiciUy  one  of  the  most  itn- 
portaiit  means  of  alleviating  humnn  snfTering.  when  ap- 
propriately admiiii>teri>d,  and  yet  one  of  thu  greatest  banes 
when  aboaed.  It  is  by  the  self-doctoring  in  general  that 
the  piMtiM  of  opium-eating  is  acquired;  and  it  is  the 
more  noeceaary  to  warn  such  persons  ai^inst  commencing 
the  use  of  it,  oveil  for  tlie  Ie;;itLmate  purpose  of  ovcrcom- 
iog  diniiaiff.  aa  tbcj  nay  iuwlvarlently  lapse  into  habits 
Wueli  they  taay  nevor  ha  abta  to  thaka  off.  Further,  it 
should  bo  known  tar  thoto  who  are  dispoiad  to  adopt  thia 
practice,  that  the  habitoat  eonannien  of  thia  drug  bate 
recourse  to  it  again  and  again,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  ihe  pleasurable  sensations  it  can  c.vcile,  as  to  eicape  the 
mitertj,  mental  and  bodily,  which  their  previous  indulcretice 
has  entailed  u))on  them.  Of  these  facts,  the  account  uf 
opium-catm^  iimong  the  Turkf,  ia  datallied  by  Dr.  Oppen- 
b«iiin»aio  con&nnatory.. 


TlirMfA  t)pia$theateri :  7%moAi.— 'Tiio  causes  leading 
to  the  u^e  of  opium  are  many,  and  among  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  following,':  long  ctmtiowod  iliuirha><%  a*  a 
remedy  for  which  opium  is  used  iii  Ihe  first  nisUdice,  and 
its  use  atlerwaids  continued  from  habit;  chrome  coughs, 
in  which  opium  is  used  as  a  jMjpiibr  medicine;  habiiual 
'  drunkards  also  frequently  have  recourse  to  opium  as  a  now 
stimulus,  after  they  have  abjured  wine  in  some  fit  of  re- 
pentance. Persons  holding  high  offices  or  dignities  in  the 
stale  also  liave  recourse  to  opium,  when  the  preeervalum 
of  their  character  forbids  them  the  vao  of  wine:  some  tary 
strict  balieven  alto  take  opium  aa  a  reatorativa  in  eiaea  of 
great  exertion,  as  th«  Tarlam  (cottrien),  who  tmval  with 
aatoniahing  celerity. 

'Opium-eaters  generally  begin  with  doses  of  from  half  a 
grain  to  two  grains  and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  till 
it  amounts  to  tuo  drachms  and  soiuetimes  moie  a  day; 
they  usually  taku  ilie  opium  in  pills,  but  avni<l  drinking 
any  water  after  haMtij^  swallowed  them  us  this  is  said  to 
produce  violent  cIkjIic:  to  make  it  more  palatable,  it  is 
sonietmies  mixe<l  with  syrupa  or  thickened  juices  ;  but  in 
this  form  it  is  less  intoxicating,  and  resembles  mead ;  it  is 
then  taken  with  a  spoon,  or  dried  in  small  cakes,  with  tba 
words  Musli  Allah"  (the  work  of  OodJ  imprinted  on 
tlieni- 

'The  effect  of  the  opium  manifeetaitaalf  one  or  two  bonrt 
after  it  has  been  takto,  and  laita  Ibr  ftnir  or  an  boun,  ae- 
cording  to  the  daae  taken  and  tba  idiosyncrasy  of  the  sub- 
jeer.  In  |)crsona  aoeuaiomad  to  take  it.  it  produces  a  high 
degree  of  animation,  wUoh  the  ^lariaki  reptoiant  aa  the 
acme  of  happiness. 

'The  hab.tual  opium-eater  is  iiistanily  recogtn'^eil  by  liin 
a|;pearance,  A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  wilhereil  yel- 
low countenr.nce,  a  lame  f;a\t,  a  bending  of  the  spine,  fre- 
quently to  such  Q  degree  as  to  assume  a  ejrciiJtir  form,  and 
glossy  deep-sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  fjrst  glance. 
The  digestive  organs  ore  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed  ; 
the  sufferer  cats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one 
evacuation  in  a  week ;  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  de- 
stroyed,— be  is  impotent  By  degrees,  as  the  habit  becomes 
more  confirmed,  his  strength  continues  decreasing,  the 
craving  for  the  stimulus  beooraes  even  greater,  and  to  pro- 
duea  tba  danrad  elbel^  the  doM  mnat  oonataaily  be  i 


oonataally  be  aug- 

'When  the  doso  of  two  or  three  drachms  a  day  no  longer 
produces  the  beatific  intoxication  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 

Upiophai^i,  they  nii>:  the  opium  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
iticreasing  the  quatility  tdl  it  reaches  ten  grains  a  day  ;  it 
then  acts  as  a  stimulant.* 

'After  lung  indulgence  the  opium-eater  becomes  subject 
(o  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains,  to  wliuh  opium  itself  brings 
no  relict'.  These  jieojile  seldom  attain  the  n^-e  of  foriv.  if 
they  have  begun  to  use  opium  ut  an  early  a^'e.  The  hists 
in  the  month  of  Raumdan  are  for  fliem  trauglU  with  the 
roost  dreadful  tortures,  as  during  the  whole  of  that  month 
they  arc  not  alktwad  to  take  anything  during  the  day.  It 
is  said  that  to  aHUage  their  sufferings^  tbey  awallow,  be> 
fore  the  morning  Vtaj-cr,  beeidm  the  usual  dose,  a  certain 
number  of  oUmt  mna,  each  wrapped  up  in  its  narticidar 
paper,  having  previouaW  ealenlated  Iho  time  when  each 
envelope  ihm  be  unfbldod,  and  allow  the  pill  to  produee 
the  effects  of  their  usual  allowance  When  this  osncful 
habit  has  become  conflrmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  it  ofl';  the  toriiieiits  of  the  opium-eater,  when  de- 
prived of  this  stimulant,  are  aa  dreadful  as  liia  bliss  is 
complete  when  he  has  taken  it  ;  to  him  night  brings  the 
torments  of  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  ]iarndi<e.  Those  who  do 
make  the  atleinpl  to  disivjiilinue  the  u^e  of  opuini.  Usu- 
ally mix  It  wiih  wax,  and  daily  dimmish  the  quantity  of 
the  opium,  till  the  pill  at  last  contains  nothing  but 
wax.'— (l>r.  Oppenbeim'a  SMe  Medieine  tn  'I^kt^t 
Briiith  and  Aktign  UmHeat  Bevitm,  Oeiobar,  1S37,  p. 
394.) 

<^fan'4rr.— 'Tor  ten  yean  tbe  anniiih  of  tn  spirit  baa 
been  indem-ibable,  the  sense  of  my  MDgisr  alanng,  bat  the 
eonwiottinees  of  my  guilt  worse,  far  wone  than  all  f 

'I  have  prayeil,  with  drops  of  a:cony  on  my  brow;  trcm- 
Wiitf;.  'lut  only  before  the  justice  of'  my  Maker,  but  even 
belVjre  the  mercy  of  mv  Redifi'tiie'C. 

'  "  I  jjavt!  thee  .so  uiany  laluiils — \*hal  hast  thou  done  with 

•  Hencr  tli»  nnnK  fomdlnm  apnllMl  lu  •itch  perionf . '  SiilrTin»'o 
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ikaaV  Swondlr,  vmwhAnti  m  I  «ai  vith  » tmm  of 
my  dirorul  infirmity,  I  htm  iMVtr  altiinpted  to  dngttiM  «r 

conceal  (he  cause. 

'Oil  thf  coiMrarv,  nut  only  to  ffiemU  have  I  slatt-d  lliu 
wlinle  CISC  with  Icars  uivX  tlin  very  bitterness  ol  slminc, 
but  in  two  iiistiun-cs  1  liavo  w arr.eJ  youiifj  mcii,  nicru  ac- 
quaintanceii,  whu  had  uf  having  Utkeii  luudanum, 

of  the  direful  cousequeuces,  by  on  awful  exposition  of  its 
tnmendous  effeol*  on  n^'self.  Tliirdly,  though  before  God 
I  CMUiot  lift  up  nijr  «ytlid8,  and  only  do  not  despair  of  his 
neray,  twwuie  to  despair  would  bo  wlding  crime  to  crime. 
y«t  to  my  Mlow-men  I  may  say  that  I  «w  seduced  into 
Ibo  •oeniwd  habit  ignoranay.  I  hod  boea  almoat  bed- 
ridden for  manv  montha  with  tvelliiigt  In  my  kneM.  In  a 
n«di«al  jouroi^  I  uolwppay  not  witn  on  aoooont  of  •  core 
porformodin  a  aiinnair  com  (or  wbat  opiworod  to  too  ao), 
by  rubbing;  in  of  kiuknum  at  the  same  time  taking;  a  given 
dose  interii:iily.  It  acted  like  a  charm,  like  a  miracle! 
I  rf'cijvi  ifcl  the  iwe  of  my  linibs.  ut  my  aiipetile,  of  my 
spii  its — atL<l  lliis  oontinued  for  near  a  l(irltu.;)il.  At  lei)|i(li) 
the  iinuiual  stimulus  subsided  —  t lie  coniiiiaint  returned — 
t!ie  supposed  rpmedv  was  recurred  to;— but  I  cannot  go 
throuf^li  the  theary  lustury.  SutriLC  it  lo  say.  tiiat  effects 
\\iTi}  produced,  which  acted  on  me  by  terror  and  cowardice, 
fear  of  pain  and  sudden  death,  not  (so  help  me  Godt)  by  any 
temptation  of  plauuKt  or  cxp«ciatiOtt  or  desire  of  exciting 
pleasurable  MOiiatioaa. 

*0a  the  very  oontiBiry,  Mrs.  Moigoa  oad  hor  liator  will 
baor  witDMi  oo  ftr  o*  to  say,  that  th*  longer  I  abitained, 
the  higher  my  tpirita  were,  the  keener  my  enjoyments,— 
till  the  moment,  the  diruful  moment  arrived,  when  my 
pulse  bei^riii  to  lli.ictuate,  my  heart  to  palpitate,  ami  surli  a 
dreadful  I'alliug  abiaad.  ii>  it  weie.  of  my  whole  fiaiiie, kucb 
intolerable  restlessness  an'l  mnpient  bewilderment,  that  in 
the  last  of  my  >>evenil  nii<  in]>ts  ii>  abandon  the  dire  poison, 
I  exclaimed  in  :)i;niiy.  wiiu  li  1  now  repeat  in  Mfioiwiioss 
and  sdtemnity,  "  1  ara  too  poor  to  hazard  this." 

'Had  I  but  a  few  hundred  pounds,  but  20U/.,  half  to  send 
to  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  half  to  place  myaelf  in  a  private 
mad-house,  where  I  could  pnMNMoaothiiiff  but  what  a  phv- 
sicitin  IbuuKht  proper,  and  where  a  medical  attendant  eould 
be  constantly  with  me  for  two  or  three  montlis  (in  less  than 
that  time  life  or  death  wonld  bo  dotarmuMd),  then  there 
might  be  hope.  Now  there  ie  mmo!  O  Ctodf  bow  wil- 
lingly would  I  phK*  myeelf  under  Dr.  Fox,  in  his  establish- 
ment ;  for  my  case  is  a  species  of  madness,  only  that  it  is 
a  derangement,  an  utter  impotence  of  the  volition,  and  not 
of  the  intellectual  fiiculties.  Vou  bid  me  rou*e  myself! 
Go,  bid  a  man  paralytic  in  both  arms,  to  rub  tliem  briskly 
together,  and  that  will  ctire  binu  "  Alaa  I"  be  would  re- 
ply. "  that  I  oannot  move  my  inDi,  if  my  oomplomt  lad  my 
misery." ' 

Do  Quincy  required  the  exhilaration  of  6000  drops 
(aboBt  S  toa-apoonaful),  or  330  graiiu  a  day,  to  support  the 
eonJbrtofoitblonce.  {Confe»nom.) 

It  is  necessary  to  plaee  thine  facts  before  the  public,  parti- 
eularly  as  thore'is  roeioa  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  taking 
O^um  ia  beeamioK  ooUDmHI  in  this  eoiuitry,  where  other 
attmiilinti  ara  mInMiQidied.  Baaidm  (be  injury  done  to 
tho  monl  Ibeultiea  and  the  general  health,  the  qoantity  re- 
quiied  to  procure  the  desired  excitement  becomes  at  last 
so  iiroat  as  to  render  it  a  most  e>xpcnsive,  and,  to  the 
pour,  a  ruinous  habit.  It  has  been  allege<l,  in  cants  con- 
nected with  hlc-iiisuranre.  that  this  habit  his  no  tendency 
to  shorten  life.  I?ul  the  instances  adduced  in  support  of  this 
View  are  quite  niadi'(|uate  to  warrant  sucli  a  (oiiclusion, 
and  all  those  demonstrating  the  longevity  of  opium-smokers 
in  the  East  are  altogether  inapplicable.  The  effects  of 
opiam-emoking  are  by  no  means  so  pernicious  as  tlioae  of 
^mm-eatinf.   The  prepamiion  witich  the  opiwn  wider- 

Kw  seems  to  disarm  it  of  much  of  its  iiyuriouo  property. 
0  Chinese  employ  only  tho  soluble  part  of  the  opium 
tfter  tl  haa  beeo  half  Mnued,  which  thoy  term  amoko* 
able  OKtiaet,  of  which  50  or  91  p<»'  cent  ii  obtainablo  ftom 
Patna  opium,  and  70  to  Tj  per  cent  from  Malwa  opium. 
This  extract  retains  all  the  bitterness  of  the  opium,  but  has 
not  in  the  least  degree  the  virosc  and  nausciu  odour  which 
cbaractcrise-.  orudo  opiiini.  The  more  it  hatsabrowu  colour, 
the  tnildcr  ar.d  more  agreeable  is  the  odour.  If  well  pro- 
pared,  it  resembles  ibetntte  of  hazel-nuts.  It  is  not  mixed 
With  toluirci  i,  as  some  writers  a&sert,  and  is  smoked  out  of  a 

Tet;  difllBxeQt  lund  of  pipe,— oue  made  of  a  eaoa  of  bamboo 


with  two  joints  to  it  The  smoke  is  held  in  the  mouth  aa 
loQg  as  possible,  and  then  «:^pattod  thnwfh  tho  noatriki 
It  b  raiely  swallowed,  and  if  it  sbould  reach  Ae  Stomach 

it  generally  causes  some  temporary  disturbance  of  that 
organ.  The  Chinese  use  it  both  before  nnd  after  meals, 
but  if  taken  too  soon  after  food  it  i  i  --n  sicknesa.  It 
seeuis  to  excite  the  bodily  puwc>ra,  bui  «. idles  little  de- 
rangement  of  tlie  intellectual  fueuUie^,  and  does  not  oc. 
casion  dreamfi,  as  opinm-eatmg  dc^cs.  It  ajipears  tu  l>t»  an 
ahiio.si  necessary  stimulus  in  a  climate  where  languor  and 
liFflet  neis  so  corainoiily  prevail.  Enjoyed  in  moderation 
it  :ij  bad  conscqucuce^t.  These  statements  are  coii- 
firincd  hy  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Burnes  {.Narrative  qf  a  Vitit 
to  tfie  Court  of  Sinde,  p.  230),  and  above  all,  by  that  of 
Botta  (Fnriep'a  Nottzim,  xxvio,  who  made  trial  during  a 
neriod  of  twelve  montha  on  himself,  and  fbund  hk  genoral 
health  in  nowm  affected.  Strict  pbilosophicid  inquiry  must 
not  bo  influenced  by  casual  circumstances,  and  least  of  all 
should  it  he  biassed  by  the  rash  usserfi  i  i:'  i;  who  de- 
bute the  question  of  the  efTects  of  opiuiu  v.a'.i  uie  violence 
of  purlisans  or  the  partiality  of  interested  dealers. 

Of  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  poisonin'r  wnh  o|Jtum, 
little  need  be  added  to  what  has  bot;u  said  under  Amti- 
uoTEs  and  Narcotics.  The  first  object  is  to  empty  the 
stomach,  and  as  emetics  can  scarcely  be  made  to  act,  the 
stomach-pump  ahoold  be  asaiduoualy  used.  The  next  ob- 
ieet  is  to  obviate  the  diapoaition  to  sleep.  Tbia  may  be  done 
by  keeping  the  parson  walking  about  aa  muob  aa  poaaiblob 
and  also  anplying  cold  and  beatalt^nataty,  aa  lacommendeil 
by  Dr.  Boucuon  {Midieal  QattUt,  Harsh  U  l94Vk  pene> 
varanee  in  wfiicih  will  often  reaeoo  tho  pationt  firoat  immi- 
nent danger.  When  all  tho  opium  is  removed  from  the 
stomach,  vinegar,  or  coffeo  boiled  in  vinegar,  may  be  drank 
at  short  intervals.  Moderaiu  veneseciion  <if  the  pulse  Ik.- 
full)  is  sometimes  of  service,  and  carrjing  on  artiticial 
respinitioii  IS  a  most  beneficial  moaaurob  In*  oubaaqiiaat 

const i])ai mil  reqnir^s  attention, 
i  Tlie  otiiyinal  preparations  of  ojnutn  are  numi-rouf,  and 
are  fitted  for  different  purposes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  not  of  uniform  atreogib,  as  this  proves  a  soured  uf 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  sometimes  of  danger.  The  great 
variation  in  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  as  found  in 
the  show,  baa  been  ttointed  out  by  Dr.  Christison  iBdim. 
hMkd  md  Surgien  ^mmat,  vol.  xliz.,  p.  3i9).  and  aveii 
a  creator  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  syrup  of  poppies, 
whieh  aa  generally  prepared  is  a  feeble  prc|>arBtion,  but  in 
other  instances  so  powerful  as  to  prove,  in  th«  dose  of  a  few 
drops,  fatal  to  children.  (See  'Reuiins  from  tlie  Lororiers 
of  Hn^'laml  and  Wales,  of  all  Inquisitions  liuM  by  tluin 
during  the  years  lH.t7  and  IH.1H,  in  cases  where  Death  was 
found,  by  Veniiet  of  Jurv,  to  have  been  ciusid  bv  Poix  m,' 
laid  before  parliament,  on  the  motion  of  bir  Hubert  liichk.) 
Numerous  also  are  the  instances  of  deaths  from  mothers 
and  nurses  administering  nonlrums,  such  as  Godficy's 
cordial  and  other  soothing  medicines,  the  most  potent  in- 
gredient in  which  is  opium.  Paragoio  oUxir,  though 
a  weaker  preparation  than  tinotoreof  opium  alonOb  or  lau- 
danum, differs  much  ja  atienffli  ia  the  two  kingdoma. 
Scotch  paregorio  elixir  la  only  otia-Ukh  of  the  atrength  of 
laudanum,  while  English  paregoric  elixir  is  four  limes 
weaker.  Some  secret  preparations  in  extensive  use  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  considerably  stronger,  such  as  llu:  black 
drop,  Battley's  sedative  liquor,  and  Joremie's  sedative  solu- 
tion, which  last  is  now  much  employed  in  India,  and  e\c'ii 
in  Britain.  It  seems  not  to  be  followed  by  headat-he  or 
constipation,  effects  so  inconvenient  that  to  a\'aid  them  the 
alcaloids  of  opium  have  beeo  substituted  for  the  crude  drug 
Thus  acetate  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  often  agree 
with  the  system,  where  opium  ia  unauilahle ;  and  a  aynip 
of  codeia  is  efficacious  against  the  galtrie  diaOldora  of 
tropioal  elimatet»  where  opium  or  morphia  vim  eanaoc  be 
borne.  (Jbomol  i$fhamoei»t  torn,  nhl.,  p.  4i8;  at  ton. 
nivn  p- 144.) 

The  capsules  of  the  white  poppy  are  ordered  to  be  used 

to  fortii  an  extract,  and  a  decoction  wliich  is  employed  as  a 
fomentation.  These  should  be  collecied  b«forelhey  beoonio 
ripe,  as  all  the  morphia  is  dissipated  afterwards.  The  petals 
of  tiie  wild  field  poppy,  P.  rho«as,  are  used  to  form  a  svrup, 
which  is  only  eataamad  aa  a  eolowing  material,  and  la  net 
narcotic. 

(Sachs,  Dot  Opium,  Ki>nigaberg.  183C ;  Clbarvet.  Dt 
.F4etion  0mpart9  «k  eopumi  Cteiatiaan,  <7ii  Mmmt 
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Pereirt.  in  Mfdicnl  Gazette  ;  and  Holland,  Medical  Notet 
and  Ri'fti'cti(^ris.) 

PAPAV£UA'CE/£,  bo  called  afl«r  the  8iiln«et  of  tbe 
pracflding  utiele.  form  a  itnall  natural  order  of  Bxogena, 
vetdily  knovn  by  their  deciduous  ealjx,ueaaUytc(nmiTou!i 
llovwB,  indellnito  hypogynoua  ttameiu,  and  parietal  pla- 
centD ;  added  to  which,  they  have  leavefl  witbout  stipules, 
and  their  stems  discharirc  a  turbid  white,  yellow,  or  orange- 
ooloured  jviice  wlicn  N^Duiidi  d.  Their  feed*  moreover  con- 
tain a  bland  oil,  l(jdi;('il  in  a  copious  albu  «cn,  within  w'liich 
is  stationed  a  minute  embryo.  They  CDnsiist  for  the  most 
part  of  herbs,  wbn:h  are  usually  of  only  nnnual  duration; 
out  a  few  are  shrubby,  the  most  remarkable  case  of  that 
kind  bein^  a  genus  called  Dendromecon,  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  in  a  true  shrub,  with  the  aspect  of  a  Cistus. 
The  greater  part  of  the  species  inhabit  tbe  temperate  parts 
of  tbe  Old  World ;  but  a  few  also  occur  in  Australia,  at  the 
Capo,  and  in  South  Amoriea.  Thoir  active  qualitioa  aio 
Uaoally  deMarunu,  but  are  ibr  fbo  most  part  ofUttlo  mo* 
ment,  except  in  the  case  of  the  P^paver  MmnifiMnuB^  Opiam 
Po^py  [PAPAVBRj.tbe  propertieiof  wbieb  tiave  been  dready 
noticed.  It  ia  however  probable  that  in  most  rases  the 
tnilky  juice  is  narcotic,  and  the  nil  of  the  seeds  harmless: 
an  apjiareiit  t-xi  eiiii'in  to  tlir  latter  statement  occurs  in  Ar- 
geinotiL-  inexictttia,  wliose  soeii*  arc  said  to  be  narcotic,  espe- 
cially when  smoked;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  c  ust-  it 
is  in  the  coats  of  the  seed  that  the  poisonous  priiicipk'  re- 
aides,  rather  than  in  the  oil  it>elf. 

Some  Papavcracoo)  have  no  p43tal)>,  as  Bocconia,  thus  corre- 
sponding with  Tfaalictrum  and  other  apetatous  Ranuncu- 
laceai,  with  which  order  they  are  closely  connected  through 
Platystemon,  a  Californian  annual  with  disjoined  carpels. 
(Liadley't^atenrf  Aritem,  p.  7 ;  Endliehor,  GenanFlmkt' 
— ,^aM;  «idIMorb«3b'«ifnnMt*r8^  p.  SI.) 


1,  •he  iUm«Dt  and  piilSl ;  2,  a  tnusinm  ■ 
4t  Iha  Hmr  iliTidad,  w  HI  to  thou  fha  4 


PAPAW.  .  [CAMCA.J 

PAPATAHjIjB,  ao  mIM  ftom  Obriea  Papaya,  the  prtn- 
cipal  species,  of  wbich  a  fbll  aooount  has  already  been  given 
[Carica],  arc  a  very  naall  natural  order  of  Exojtenous 
plants,  consisting  of  tbe  genus  Caricaalone,  ni.d  ap]i:irently 
alked  to  Ciicurbitarew  and  Pa'sirtornrea-,  with  the  former 
of  whii/ii  It  ri  •vrt>]niiiiN  lu  :N  ^,iunl-liko  IVimI,  with  ]i;irirt[il 
placentw,  and  in  iik  disvinitt'd  soxi's  :  w  hile  it  ;i[)|in:aches 
the  latter  also  in  placunlaliDn,  in  its  superior  succ'uli  :it  (Vuif, 
and  in  the  structure  of  ite  seeds.  The  order  i.s  remarkable 
in  itii  fructification  for  having  monopotalous  male  tlowera 
and  polypetabus  females,  and  in  its  vegetation  for  its  simple 
unbianaMd  atoms,  growing  only  by  tbe  gradual  develop- 
meat  of  a  tonainal  bod.  For  a  full  account  of  tho  nr 
pav  tfM  iiwif  tlM  iMite  io  nfeaod  to  CUucA. 


Carica  Papaya. 

 Bialeflawsti  l^aj 

•rilMimiy»  ^al 

PAPENBURG  is  a  flourishitifr  town  in  the  lordship  of 
Meppen  and  the  province  of  0.->nabriick,  in  53"  33'  N.  lat. 
and  in  7°  25'  E.  long.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  few  Germans  formed  a  small  settlement  on  tbe 
neighbouring  moors  for  tbe  purpose  of  digging  andMllin|( 
peat,  which  by  degrees  has  become  a  place  of  great  tnndo^ 
A  canal  seven  miles  in  length,  connected  with  several  oflionk 
runs  through  the  Drostor  Sybl  (which  in  tho  harbour  of  tho 
Papenburg  ships;  into  tho  EBM.  The  town  contains  two 
Hanao  OMholio  churebos,  three  schools,  and  between  400 
and  MM  hoBMS.  The  inhabitants,  3600  in  number,  gain 
thoir  lifafillOod  chictly  by  i-bip-buildin;;  and  navii^ation 
they  bund  annually  about  riO  ships  for  Eii.>t  Fnesl'and,  as 
well  as  for  their  own  ti-e,  and  have  one  luiii<ln-d  sliips  of 
their  own,  from  eighty  tu  lunely  Ions  burden,  laanm  d  with 
5  or  7 men,  each  of  which,  wlu  :i  l\r-[  JauncliLd  and  eijuijiped 
for  sea,  is  worth  lH.ODOor  ri,<iuo  Diilrh  florins.  During  tho 
French  revoluiion  sim  ral  hundred  ships  sailed  under  tho 
neutral  tiag  of  Papenburg.  Besides  saw-miUs,  sail-cloth, 
and  rope  manufactories,  there  are  some  brandy  distilleries 
and  lime>kilns :  the  quantity  of  peat  annually  dug  on  the 
moon  il  ipaat,  and  it  forms  an  important  aHide  of 
•zpon  to  tin  poits  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Oeoan. 

PAPIB.  In  oarlj  timas  the  natoriola  used  Ibr  writing 
ann  wan  eUiiy  anSk  as  only  raquired  tome  little  mocha- 
nieal  ftsMontag  to  fit  them  Ibr  tint  purpose.  Characters 
were  engraved  on  flat  stones  made  smooth,  or  were  im- 
pressed in  clay,  which  was  afterwards  dried  and  hardened 
by  sun  or  fire,  as  in  the  Ruby  Ionian  Ijricks.  Tinn  Ihiards  of 
wood  covered  with  wax.  or  some  similar  com  posit  ion,  and 
plates  of  ivory  and  of  metal,  liiivc  ijeeii  u^ed;  but  a  more 
convenient  material  was  afTunled  hy  the  leaves  of  some 
species  of  trees.  Tbe  skins  and  intestines  of  animals  have 
also  been  made  fit  for  writing  upon;  but  wherever  tbe 
Egyptian  popyrtis  was  introduced,  all  these  things  fell  into 
disuse, except  parchment,  which  is  still  preferred  for  certain 
pnrooses.   LPARCBMBirr;  Papyrus.] 

Ijie  art  of  making  paper  ikom  Abraus  matter  reduced  to 
a  pulp  in  water  appa«n  to  htm  bin  fliat  diaooveied  hy  tho 
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 jfiboutthe  year  95  aj>*   In  the  time  of  Coofucius 

Umj  wioIs  with  a  style,  cr  bodkin,  on  llie  inner  bark  of  the 
bamboo.  The  Cbinete  paper  has  been  tttppoMd  lob*  mad* 
of  silk.buttbituainiatake;  silk  by  itself  canpotbafeduead 
to  a  pulp  suitable  fbr  nakine  paper.  Rafula  rilk  ii  in- 
(liccl  ooca^ionally  used  with  other  tbln(^,  but  the  graataat 
pan  of  the  (Jliineso  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of 
the  bsmboo  and  some  other  trees,  Init  c  hiefly  frntii  (he 
bamboo.  The  Chinese  also  make  paper  from  CQttoii  and 
linen  rags,  and  a  marsc  yellmv  sort  for  wrapiiers  is  made 
fnnn  ricc-straw.  Only  the  second  skin  of  the  bark  of  the 
bamboo  is  uiied,  which  is  beaten  into  a  pulp  witli  water. 
The  Chinese  can  make  sheeu  of  a  large  aim,  the  mould  on 
which  the  pulp  is  made  into  paper  being  sorociimci  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long:,  and  very  wide,  and  managed  by  means  of 
pulleys.  It  in  nNmad  of  fine  threads  of  bamboo,  as  ours  are 
of  wire.  To  prereQt  the  ink  from  running*  tba  abeeta  are 
dipped  into  a  loiationof  alum,  which,  as  tMir  ink  U  thicker 
than  onra,  it  genenlly  auAeieiit  for  the  purposot  but  eome* 
timea  Rsh-glua  is  mixed  with  the  nlution  of  alom.  (Dn 
Halde's  Chtna,  vol.  ii.,  p.  415 ;  Dams  Chinese,  chap,  xvii.) 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  the  papyrus  was  in  i^neral 
useamoiit;  European  nations,  but  when  the  Sarnoci;s  con- 
quered Ef,'\  pl  111  ibe  seventh  century,  it  could  no  lonj^ei-  bo 
procureil,  antl  parclunent  became  ao  dear  that  tlie  writing 
of  antiont  maiiuacnpt^  was,  erased  to  allow  of  their  bcin:;^ 
re-written  upon.    [I^alimpsest  Mamuscrikts.] 

The  .\rabmns,  in  the  seventh  century,  appear  to  have 
oithei'  di^^eovered,  or  to  have  learned  from  the  Chinese,  the 
art  of  making  paper  from  cotton ;  for  it  is  known  that  a 
manufactory  of  such  paper  was  established  at  Samarcand 
•bout  Uie  year  7UG  a.d.  The  Aiabians  seem  to  have  carried 
Aa  ait  to  SpaiD,  and  to  hare  there  made  pa|)er  from  linen 
and  hemp  a»  well  aa  hwa  eotton.  Uommt  Bdneation, 
Na  10.) 

A  penon  of  the  name  of  Tate  is  said  to  have  had  a  paper- 
mill  at  Hertford  early  in  (he  sixteenth  century:  and  an- 
other is  stated  to  have  been  estiiblished  in  I  .'jSS  at  D-^i  tford  in 
Kent,  by  a  Genuau,  who  was  kiinjhted  by  queen  Elizal'eth. 
Previously  to  this,  and  fur  siniie  time  afierwaids,  our  ]iiin- 
ripnl  supplies  wcro  from  France  and  HoUaud.  The  tnakiiig 
of  pajier  in  Knalund  had  made  litile  iirogrcss  even  so  late 
a.s  101)2.  FMller  ha*  the  following,'  remarks  respecting 
tlie  pai)er  of  bis  lime:  — '  Paper  pavticipates  m  home  sort  of 
the  character  of  the  country  which  makes  it ;  the  Venetian 
being  neat,  subtle,  and  court-like ;  the  French,  light,  slighi, 
and  slender;  and  the  Dutch,  thiek,  oorpulent,  and  gross, 
sucking  up  the  ink  with  the  spongllMSS  tbareof.'  lie  oom- 
plaina  that  the  making  of  paper  wu  not  ■tUBoienlly  aneou- 
ngad,  *  oonsideiing  too  vast  smne  of  money  expended  in 
our  lend  for  paper  oat  of  iMy.  Fnnco.  and  Gormanv, 
 bebtt    •  ■ 


which  m^^bt  t>ie  leaiened  were  it'nade  in  our  nation.* 

Thomas  W.itson.  a  stationer,  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  impruvcnii  nlsi  in  l  n 3,  gave  a  threat  impulsi^  to  the 
manufacture  of  pnper.  SuU.  nolwithiiandmt;  the  great 
increase  of  demand  and  application  of  capital,  it  was  much 
retarded  by  the  heavy  duly  of  ]ier  i)i>und  on  a'.l  writiiij; 
and  printill|jf  pajiers,  accompanied  willi  \e.\atious  Exi  tsu 
rcs;ulutio:ii  ;  audit  was  nit  till  tiie  re<hiction  of  the  duty  to 
Ha.  per  ]>ound  on  ail  kinds  thai  the  uianuiacture  could  be 
aaid  to  111-  allowed  fair  play. 

In  the  making  of  paper  any  fibrous  vegetable  substance 
may  be  u«ed,  an  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  tho  litalks  of  the 
nettle,  the  tendrils  of  Uie  vine,  the  bine  of  the  hop,  and 
CTen  wheat-ttraw»  upon  paper  made  from  which  a  book  de- 
leribmg  thm  pmON  was  publislicd.  Some  of  the  substances 
mentioned  answer  well  enough,  but  the  making  is  loo  ex- 
pensive. Nothing  however  has  yet  been  found  to  answer  so 
well  as  linen,  hempen,  or  cotton  rags.  The  sweepings  of  the 
cotton-mills  arc  nlso  nuich  used.  Woollen  cloth  is  not  fit 
for  the  pui  pu^e,  because  it  cannot  he  beaten  into  a  suitable 
pulp,  and  gives  a  iiairy  texture  to  the  surface. 

In  all  kinds  of  j)aper  inakin5.  whether  from  the  bark  of 
trees  or  other  fibrous  matter,  or  from  rai;.^,  the  ):encra]  pro- 
cess IS  the  same.  The  fibrous  matenai  is  cut  and  bruised  in 
water  till  it  is  separated  into  fine  and  short  filaments,  and 
becomes  a  sort  of  pulp.  This  pulp  is  taken  up  in  a  thin  and 
even  layer  upon  a  mould  of  wire  cloth,  or  something  similar, 
whicb  albws  the  water  to  drain  off,  but  retains  the  fibioua 
nittsr,  the  filaments  of  which  arc,  by  the  process  of  ndue* 
^  to  pulp  and  suhsequent  diying  and  ^nfesaing*  ao  inter- 
vovon  or  altsd  tofsthar  the*  tbojr««MMlM  Mpnind  wtlb- 
Mt  ltwing»  and  uusftrm  poffer. 


VAT 

The  rags  of  our  own  country  do  not  constitute  a  fourth 
part  of  the  quantity  which  we  use  in  making  paper.  Ital|y 
and  Germany  furnish  the  principal  s  ip^jlies.  Thsy  ate  ink* 
potted  in  bags  of  about  4  ewlai^each  bag  bwag  marked  in 
audi  a  manner  aa  to  mdmlo  the  tiuali^  of  the  laga  vhiclk 
it  contains. 

In  every  papcMnitt  the  int  bnshieaa  it  to  aort  fbo  ragi 

and  cut  theiA  into  small  pieces.  This  is  done  by  women, 
each  of  whom  is  provided  with  a  large  knife  to  cut  the  rags. 
Threads  and  seams  are  carefully  put  by  iheiii*elvcs :  if 
ground  with  the  i  loth,  they  would  form  sjieeki  in  the  paper. 
The  rags,  when  cut,  are  thrown  in  to  five  or  six  diflurent 
compartments  of  a  laijje  chest,  aecordini^  to  thetr  qualities. 
Only  the  finest  linen  raj^s  arc  used  for  the  best  writing- 
paper,  but  cotton  as  well  aa  linen  rags  are  now  used  for 
pnnting-papcr.  A  good  workwoman  can  sort  and  cut  about 
a  taundiedwewht  a  d^j.  Hempen  rags  are  uaed  for  coarao 
papen,  and  da  oordage  and  tarred  npea  fbr  brown  wrapping* 


10  rags  are  now  to  be  washed,  whidk  ia  dona  oillier  with 
hot  water  in  a  fUllinf^aailU  aneh  aa  ia  vaad  Ibr  wouctnt 
cloth,  or  tbey  are  subjected  ttr  some  hooia  to  ttie  action  ot 

steam.  Formerly  they  were  half  rotted  to  prepare  them 
fur  being  more  easily  torn  and  beaten  into  a  pulp.  But  bj 
tlii.4  jiroces^  tlie  fibre  was  partially  deatioyedL and  the  taxluf* 

of  the  jiaper  nialeri:illy  injured. 

Previous  to  the  iinpurtaiit  discovery  that  chlorine  po-sses-sc* 
the  property  of  destroynii,'  all  vegetable  colours,  i-apcr- 
niakeis  cou',<l  only  lileach  their  raj^s  by  subjecting,'  ihem  to 
various  wasahings  ui  alkaline  leys,  and  by  «\|)03itng  (hem  to 
the  dew  and  light;  and  after  all  tlieir  patns  they  only 
obtained  a  paper  to  imperfectly  white  that  they  were  obliged 
to  mask  the  defeat  by  nnging  it  with  a  shade  of  bine.  But 
now,  by  the  proper  application  of  chlorine,  either  in  the 
form  of  the  simple  gas  or  in  oombiuation  with  lime 
(ohioride  of  limo),  the  eolour  eati  bo  perfeedy  diaebaigad, 
and  the  peper  rendared,  if  nceeswry,  of  the  pursat 
white.  Objections  have  been  justly  made  to  the  improper 
application  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  paper.  Sometimes  it  is 
ap)died  in  nuch  (|iKiiiliiy,  or  for  such  a  linie,  as  to  injure  th« 
substance  of  the  fibre,  and  sometimes  ihu  paper,  al:er  it  n 
made,  is  bleached  w  iili  chlorine  in  such  a  manner  tlw.'.  the 
ink  turns  brown,  and  there  liiivel>cen  instancesin  which  the 
colour  lia.s  been  nearly  discharged  altogether,  Icaviiii;  the 
sheet  alujastl  am  it  w  as  before  it  was  written  or  printed  U|ioiu 
But  we  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  chlorine, 
judiciously  applied,  is  not  to  the  smallest  degree  injurious 
to  the  paper,  or  liaUib  Itt  any  length  ol  time,  to  after  the 
colour  of  the  ink. 

The  rags,  after  boing  washed,  are  sutjected  to  the  aetien 
of  aiarolnnswlindar,  the  aurlhco  of  whkh  ia  furnished  with 
a  number  or  snaip  teeth  or  cutters,  which  are  so  plaeod  as 
to  act  against  other  cutters  fixed  beneath  the  eyiiodsr. 
The  rags  are  kept  immersed  in  water,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  cutters  for  several  hours  till  iliey  .Tie 
minutely  divided  and  reducf  il  to  a  thui  jtulp.  Uunnj;  this 
piocess  a  quantity  tif  the  chloride  of  Umc  or  of  t  lilunne  gas 
13  mixed  w  ith  tiie  rags,  by  which  lli4J  |nilp  is  rendered  \>er- 
fectly  while. 

The  pulp,  or  stuf,  as  it  i«  technically  called,  is  now  ready 
to  he  made  into  paper,  which  is  dune  either  by  hand  or  by 
maobiae.  W'c  shall  first  describe,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the 
process  of  making  paper  by  hand.  Vie  sliall  t:ot  enter  into 
any  niceties  of  detail,  which,  in  such  things,  arc  of  no  use  to 
those  who  understand  the  art,  and  of  very  little  to  thuaa 
who  do  not,  A  dear  view  of  the  details  can  only  bo 
obtained  tn  actual  uispectton. 

The  stun  is  put  into  a  large  vat,  and  is  kept  at  a  proper 
temperature  either  by  a  stove  or  slcam-pipc,  and  the  fibrous 
mattrr  is  held  m  eN  cn  suspension  by  a  continual  motion 
carried  un  in  tiie  \ai  b\  means  of  what  is  tcchtiically  called 
a  /int;,  or  by  iither  improved  apparatus. 

Tlie  paper  is  made  w  ith  a  vmuid  and  tkcklc.  The  mould 
is  a  shallow  square  frame  covered  with  wire  cloth,  and  a 
little  larger  than  the  sheet  intended  to  be  made  upon  it. 
The  wire-cloih  is  now  generally  woven  in  a  loom  like  cloth, 
and  makes  no  wire-marlia  on  the  paper ;  but  the  old 
fashioned  wire-cloth  constota  of  U  nUDtbor  of  parallel  wires 
stretched  across  the  fiame,  very  clcee  togeiber,  and  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  other  atrongor  wires  about  an  inch 
apart.  These  thicker  wirsa  mako  the  wire-marks  of  the 
paper,  the  tXaS  bdng  ihaM  thbinar  ihn  on  tbn  lait  «f  thn 
ihaat.  XtaedBcUo£«TaiydilB  ilramoof  mod  whlchtt) 
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cloM  iqpm  the  mnild.  and  w  requirad  to  roUin  Out  staff  on 
tlw  mould  and  to  limit  the  me  of  tho  ahoet 

The  dipper,  or  vatntan,  inclining  the  mould  a  little  to- 
vrards  him.  it  into  the  vat  with  the  deckle  upon  it,  and 
lifts  it  up  a^ain  liinizonially.  He  ihakkS  it  (o  tlistnlnito 
the  stuff  ftjually,  and  the  water  rliains  tliriiUi;li  tin-  wire. 
He  lays  the  mould  on  tlic  edge  of  the  vat,  and  lakes  off  the 
deckle,  which  he  requires  to  npply  to  atiollier  latiuid.  After 
reiuaiiiing  two  or  three  seconds  to  dra:ri,  the  mould  is  taken 
by  another  workman,  the  coucher,  who,  having  deposited 
the  sheet  of  paper  upon  a  felt,  or  piec!  of  woollen  cloth, 
returos  the  mottld  to  the  dipper,  who  in  the  meantime  has 
another  tlieet,  which  stands  on  the  vat  ready  to  be 


ooaebed  upon  another  Mt  apiead  over  the  former  sheet 
Thus  they  proceed  tilt  thvf  luve  made  a  pile  of  sheeta^ 
ealled  a  pott,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  quires.  This  post, 
with  its  felts,  is  placed  in  the  vat  prett,  and  subjected  to  a 
strong  pressure  to  force  out  the  supertiuotis  water,  and  to 
givo  firmness  and  solidity  to  llie  paper.  The  pile  is  then 
removed  from  the  vat-press,  the  felts  taken  out,  and  the 
sheets  are  petted  aeain  by  themtelvcs.  They  are  then  taken 
from  the  press,  and  hlug  u|v  Bve  or  six  together,  in  the 
drying-room.  • 

Tbo  paper  is  now  made,  and  only  reqairsa  flaishini;, 
but  tlie  greater  Dumber  of  the  finishing  processes  are  only 
laqiiired  fbr  writinf-papar,  eommon  printing-paper  and 
wraDping-papers  being  ready  for  paekiue  up  whan  dried. 

Writing-paper  is  dipped,  five  or  six  sheets  together,  into 
a  tub  of  siask  and  afterwords  pressed  to  force  out  the  super- 
fluity. It  is  then  hung  up  again  in  the  drying-room. 
Printing-paper  is  siied  in  the  ^-tulf.  F.\ery  sheet  is  now 
examined,  imperfeclions  removed,  and  hail  sheets  taken 
out.  A  large  pile  uf  paper  is  then  made,  and  presMil  wilh 
great  foree  lu  render  the  sheets  quile  Ihit  and  suiuolh.  This 
pile  is  then  tnken  duwn  sheet  by  i-heet,  and  another  made, 
by  which  new  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  and  the  pile  again  pressed  strongly.  This  operation, 
which  is  called  parting,  is  done  two  thrse  time*  for  the  best 
papers.  The  paper  ts  now  etninted  into  qjuires^  fblded,  and 
packed  up  into  leams. 

The  aise  is  made  firon  oUna  and  cthar  animsl  substanossb 
and  ia  required  to  prevent  the  ink  firom  spreading  among 
the  Abres  by  capillary  attraction.    Blotting-paper  is  not 

sized. 

Tlic  paper  nial?in!»  machine  is  constructed  in  iuth  a 
manner  us  to  imitate,  and.  in  s  inie  resi^ects  to  ;mi:r(j\e,  the 
processes  used  in  iiiakiiif.;  paper  by  liaiid  ;  but  its  ehief  ad- 
vantat^es  are,  that  paper  can  he  inaile  of  any  size  wliieh  can 
practically  he  required,  aud  wall  a  deijree  of  rapidity  which 
leaves  the  other  mode  of  making  it  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. As  much  as  S&  square  feet  ean  be  oiade  in  a  minute, 
and  conaeiiuently  1S,QOO  aquare  Aet  in  a  working  day  often 
hours. 

The  paper^making  machine  was  inTonted  by  Mr.  Four- 
drinier,  and  as  now  used,  with  the  improvomenta  applied  to 
ft  by  himself  and  others,  is,  in  the  simplicity  end  Ingenuity 
of  its  contrivances,  not  siirpaased  by  any  other  in  the  whole 

range  of  British  roachiner}'. 

\\  r  \\  I  1  iescnlie  the  proci-ss  of  making  paper  by  the 
niiic  luiii.-  as  bncHy  as  we  can,  rtferrmg  those  wlio  wish  for 
ninrc  luinute  information  to  an  article  in  No.  Ofi  of  tho 
'i'enny  Magazine,"  winch  is  uceompanied  by  u  large  wood 
engraving  of  the  machine  itself 

The  pulp  is  flrst  ruado  to  ilow  from  the  vat  upon  a  wire 
frame,  or  sifter,  which  moves  rapidly  up  and  down  so  as  to 
foree  the  fine  filaments  of  the  pulp  through  the  wire,  whilst 
UMtains  nny  knots  or  other  unsuitable  matter.  Having 
passed  through  the  sifter,  the  pulp  flow*  over  a  ledge  in  a 
ngolar  and  even  atrsam,  and  is  lacmvad  upon  an  endless 
web  of  wi«»-gauxe.  whiehpNaentt  an  nninterruplcd aurfoce 
of  Ave  or  six  feet  lon^.  The  wive-web  moves  forward  with  a 
motion  so  reKwlated.  as,  taken  in  connection  with  the  quan- 
tity of  pulp  allowed  to  flow  upon  it.  to  determine  the  thick- 
ness of  the  jKiper.  At  the  same  time  a  shaking  mntmu  is 
given,  from  side  to  side,  to  the  wire  web,  wIulIi  as^l^ls  to 
spread  tho  pulp  evenly,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  separation 
of  tlte  water,  which  passes  through  the  wire;  by  which 
iiveaiis  the  pulp  solidifies  as  it  advances,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  prevented  from  flowitj^:  over  the  sides  by  straps  which 
regulate  the  width  of  tl  u  i  i^er.  Before  the  pulp,  now  no 
longer  fluid,  quits  the  plane  of  wire,  it  is  pressed  by  a  roller 
covered  with  felt,  and  is  then  taken  up  bv  an  endless  web 
«f  Mt,  which  forms  an  incliiwd  lUuis^  and  gndiMllr  mof*  L 


ing  forward  absorbs  a  further  portion  of  the  moisture.  Th# 
pulp  baa  now  asiiad  by  a  pair  of  millers,  between  which  it  ii 

Sircised,  and  than  it  passes  upon  another  inclined  plane  ol 
bit,  which  conducts  it  to  another  pair  of  pressing  rollers. 

Tile  pill  j)  is  now  become  papier,  ai  d  tlld^  requirctitobe  made 
dry  and  smooth.  To  tlfeci  ihi  -,e  object*,  tho  machinpry 
conducts  it  over  the  poli^-hed  surface  of  a  larLre  lylinde'r 
heated  hy  steam.  From  this  cslmder  it  pa-srs  to  n  ■iieond, 
larger  and  hotter,  and  then  to  a  third,  \\iiich  is  .still  !ii»tler 
than  the  second.  After  this  il  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  a  woollen  cloth,  which  confines  it  on  one  side  while  the 
cylinder  smooths  it  on  the  other.  It  is  then  conducted  by 
another  roller  to  a  reel,  on  which  it  is  wound,  perfectly  dry 
and  smooth,  and  ready  to  be  cut  into  sheets  for  use.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  the  pulp,  whieh  is  introdueed  npon 
the  wire  web  at  one  extremity  of  the  machine,  is  dsliTeied 
at  the  other  in  the  state  of  pcnect  paper. 

Tn  printing-paper  the  size  is  commnnly  ad  led  to  the  pulp, 
but  writing-paper  is  sized  after  the  sliLels  are  cut,  as  in 
hand-raailc  paper. 

The  paper,  after  it  is  cut,  is  examined,  !o  remove  knots  or 
specks,  and  to  put  aside  damaged  sheets.  It  is  (hen  counte<l 
into  quires  of  24  sheets  and  foMed,  and  lastly  put  up  into 
reams  of  20  quires,  pressed  in  the  resms;  and  tied  op  In 
wrappers  for  sale. 

Machines  for  cutting  the  paper  into  sheets  of  anysiso 
whiah  may  be  required,  have  been  invented  by  diiferent  per* 
sons.  They  are  separate  from  the  pajier-making  maehine^ 
and  are  beautiful  contrivances,  but  too  complicated  for  de> 
scription  without  the  assistance  of  engravins^ 

In  most  of  the  Fourdrinier  niachines  a  partial  vaeuum  is 
produced  under  the  endless  wirc-web  by  means  of  lar;,'e  air- 
purajm.  The  atmosphere  is  thus  made  to  press  uixm  the  pul[), 
and  the  moisture  is  forced  throu[;h  the  wire.  Owing  liowever 
to  the  change  of  stroke  of  the  pistons,  a  uniform  degree  of  va- 
cuum cannot  be  maintained,  w  that  the  pulp  receives  various 
degrees  of  pressure,  and  coosequendy  tlio  i>aper  is  made  of 
unequal  thickness.  To  remedy  this  defect,  by  rendering 
the  vacuum  as  uniform  aspoasible,  two  patents  ware  tidcen 
out  in  1839.  one  of  whioh  proposes  to  effect  the  purpooa  hf 
sobatitntiog  a  ravolving  foa  fof  the  air-pump,  ana  the  othor 
by  using  hydreulie  air-pompa  woddng  on  the  piiadpla  of 
gas-holders,  instead  of  the  common  ones. 

Various  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improvements 
ai  parts  of  the  machinerj',  or  for  other  machinery  to  bo  ap- 
plied in  various  stages  of  the  process.  One  was  laken  out 
by  Mr. Dickinson  faran  .npparatiis  to  separate  the  knots  and 
lumps  from  the  pulp,  by  makinL;  it  pass  through  the  pe- 
riphery of  a  revolving  cyiutdur  cunslruc-ted  ul  an  endless 
spiral  wire  attached  to  metal  bars.  Other  improved  processes 
for  the  same  purpose  have  been  invented.  A  patent  was 
taken  out  hy  Messrs.  Towgood  and  Smith,  the  objeet  of 
which  is  to  apply  the  size  to  the  paper  as  it  comes  in  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  upon  the  endless  wire-web.  The  operation  in 
this  apparatus  is  performed  by  voUsfs,  the  sarftees  of  which 
are  supplied  with  site,  whieb  is  translbrred  from  them  to 
the  newly-made  paper  as  it  penes  between  the  rollers.  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  also  a  patent  for  uniting  two  layers  of  pulp 
in  order  to  produce  pai>er  of  an  e\traordmary  thickness. 
Tho  combinatioti  of  two  or  more  sheets  of  pulp  has  been 
long  eroplo)  (m1  in  '.ho  making  of  thick  drawing-jiaper  and 
Bristol  boards  by  the  process  called  couching,  but  Mr. 
Dickinsoirs  Contrivance  aiTorda  the  uaana  of  doing  it  In  a 
common  paper-makuig  machine. 

Various  \ure-marks,  or  water-marks,  as  they  arc  called, 
were  formerly  applied  to  paper  to  distinguish  it.  On  the 
paper  used  by  (^Xtott  and  tho  other  early  printers,  theso 
marks  consisted  of  an  ox-head  end  star,  a  colbured  doe's 
head,  a  crown,  »  ahisild,  a  Jug,  &0;,  A  head  with  a  fool's 
cap  and  hells  gave  name  to  tile  pnar  esillsd  foelseapi, 
and  post  paper  seems  to  have  dertved  its  name  from  the 
mark  of  a  horn,  "s  hich  was  f  irmerly  carried  by  the  postman, 
and  blown  to  atmoiinee  his  arrival.  Uand-madc  paper  ia 
naw  commonly  tnarki'd  with  the  name  of  tha  maker. and  the 
datoof  the  vcar  when  it  was  made. 

P.\PER' TRADE.  The  manufacture  cf  paper  beint: 
a  branch  of  industry  which  does  not  necessarily  call  for  liie 
employment  of  any  large  capital,  is  carriLil  on  in  every 
country,  and  consequently  from  no  one  is  there  any  consi- 
derable exportation.  England  is  perhaps  better  qualified 
than  any  other  eountry  for  the  cheap  production  of  pqier, 
because  of  the  swcoei>sful  opplication  to  that  purpose  ofex- 
t^re  maahinaiTi  bvi  this  great  advantage  is  to 
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extent  counterbalanced  by  th Li  luijicdimcuts  lUrou  a  in  iho 
way  by  Kxcisc  it  gulations.  and  tiio  !sl,r,iiiii>n;s  are  tN.jr.sc- 

?|Ut!titly  in  great  ()ort  confined  to  our  own  colonics  and 
ureign  po»se»!^i<jiis.  In  the  account  of  exports  k>-|>i  at  the 
Custom  HouM,  paper  is  not  distinguished  from  other  arti- 
cles of  stationery,  nut  it  necessardy  forms  the  greatest  part 
«f  tbc  uttctM  entered  under  that  name.  The  total  value 
•f  MaliaiUCyMported  in  1837  was  19B,349/.,  and  of  this  sura 
tbt  Ituf/t  proportioa  of  138,424/.  was  made  up  of  shipments 
to  our-foretKn  poMsiMioni.  It  Vic  thowD  by  an  account 
Modumd  befom  d»  ConiiaiHwnw*  of  Excite  Enauity  in 
iras  that  the  weight  of  tipper  of  ell  kind*  exported  In  the 
previous  year  did  not  miidi  exceed  4  per  eent.  of  tbe  qoan- 
lily  made. 

UiUil  IH;i7  tho  duty  on  paper  was  charged  in  two  cla^^es. 
Thai  miiiJe  whully  out  i.>l' uli!  lui red  rope,  without  extracUug 
the  pitcli  or  tiv,  wns  cotwuiL'rcd  as  second-class  paper,  atid 
paid  only  a  duty  of  lAf/  per  lb.,  while  paper  nmde  of  all 
other  materials  was  c  )ii.-.nlored  as  first  cla^s  puptr.  and  was 
charijed  wilb  a  duty  of  3d.  pt-t  lb.  In  the  year  above  mea- 
tioned  this  dietiniction  was  abuUithcd.  and  the  duty  OQ  ell 
kind*  of  peper  was  fixed  at  IJd  per  lb  ,  which  ^ave  an  im- 
IMdtete  impulse  to  tbe  tiede.  Tnn  otTcct  uf  thi^  change 
in  eugmenting  the  qutatity  tned  auy  be  aeeu  bom  the 
Mlowmg  figures:— 

The  qutDtity  of  peper  of  eeoh  elaea  nade  in  the  United 
Kiogdom  in  1838  ioi  1838  mie  ee  foUom:— 

First  class  .  S».1:<^.V'i5  68.202,68$ 
Second  claj».       17,Nf)3,(j'j5  15,906,259 


Total       .       ;4,042,(ii0  62,108,947 

The  qiinntitf  made  in  tlM  two  ftHowing  yeen^  whni  the 
etoeiMcetiott  wee  eheUehed.  was— 

1837  .       88.950,845  lbs. 

1839  .  9J.466.286 

The  duty  collected  in  each  of  these  years  wat— 

18SS  .  .  X8 13,888 

1836  .  .  751,113 

)837  .  .  555.942 

ISJ^i  .  .  594,104 

The  rate*  of  duty  chaif;eable  on  the  imporlatioa  of  paper 
Urm  anjr  Ibreign  eonnify  em:— 

On  brown  paper  made  from  old  rope  por  lb. 

other  kinds  of  paper       .  .       'Jd.  „ 

paper-hangings  .  .  .       l«.  per  »<\.  yd. 

These  duties  uro  nearly  nominal,  as  with  the  exception  of 
Hme  particular  kinds  of  drawing-paper,  of  which  a  small 
quantity  finde  ite  w»y,  and  paper-baDgings,  which  are  im- 
ported en  leODitnt  of  the  elegance  of  their  patterns,  all 
the  pnpar  vaad  witMn  the  iHiited  Kingdora  ii  of  hmno 
tnanuncture. 
PAPER  MULBERRY.  [BRotJssoNETiA.l 
PAPER  NAUTILUS,  or  PAPEIt  SAILOR,  the  po- 
pular English  iiamos  f'lif  the-  NftinA. ( Xautilos)  or  Navricdc 
(Kauticosj  uf  Arisloilu  (Hiti.  Auuil,  iv.  i.);  Argonaula  of 
Linnnus.  This  animal  has  been  from  the  oarlic^tt  |KiioiU 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  zoolo'/ists.  on  account  of 
the  roiiiiiiiiic  ud'ouiits  of  its  sailor-l  hLiliiis  lianded  down 
to  us  from  the  aniients— we  need  only  refer  to  the  acaiunts 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  yGlian,  Oppian,  and  otben — and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  differcnec  of  opinion  entertained  with  r^aid 
to  tbe  inhabitant  of  the  Uitil  by  nntnntiMa;  eiflae  bolwng 
that  the  oephalopod  found  in  it  was  nmate  parasite,  or. 
•fen  wiotea^  a  pirate  that  had  dentroyed  tho  legitimate 
«wiMr  ind  pCMeaaed  himself  of  the  shell ;  and  others,  tliat 
die  eninat  wei  the  Inwftd  possessor  aud  original  construc  - 
tor of  it. 

Among  those  who  suppoitiid  tno  loruuT  o[»itiwn  weio  La-  j 
T:i:3[  -k,  I>e  Montfurt.  HaDcani,  Puli,  and  De  Ferrussac,  tu 
say  i.odiiiig  of  Gtivier,  tlie  inclination  of  whose  mind  evi- 
dently «as  that  the  shell  bekuij^ed  to  tlu-  animal,  though 
he  only  dusignales  the  opmiou  of  ihma  who  Imld  the  con- 
trary u-s  extremely  problematical.  Professor  Owen  appears 
to  have  been  early  inclined  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Leach,  M.  Rallheaqoe.  M.  de  Blainvdlo,  and  Mr.  Gray, 
■tand  oooqiienoue  among  those  who  denied  that  tbe  OvgUiat 
fnxA  in  tbe  abells  of  the  genni  .^gegtoiila  of  Lbnsus 
Dm  the  ecniilRietcr  of  the  '^"■*| 

TJm  Keaaeoing  of  thoat  wlio  held  tiiat  Uie  A^ooauUc 


ccphalopod  was  the  Mnstructor  of  the  sliull  appears  to  bite 
been  ba-ed  upon  the  tuiniber?  found  always  fltling  the 
shell,  and,  in  live  caso  gf  Poll  .tnd  Uc  Fi  rni<"sap,  upon  the 
supposed  (liscovifiy  of  the  animal  und  sfif/,'  in  iho 

Thostr  who  opftoiiud  those  views,  or  siiil  doubted  (and  we 
confess  that  wc  were  among  tho  latter,  thinking  it  highly 
probable  that  the  animal  would  be  found  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Carinan'a),  were  struck  with  the  sujipasail 
anomaly  which  would  ho  manifested  if  the  cephalopod  really 
were  the  natural  inhabitant  Evidenr«  that  tbe  animal 
was  not  affixed  to  (he  shell  had  been  given  ever  and  over 
again  till  it  became  largely  eunulativoi  and  bad  never  been 
controverted.  The  animal  had  been  seen  to  quit  it  when 
alive,  and  to  fall  out  when  dead  by  its  own  weight  upon  re- 
versing (he  shell.  Uow  then  was  the  shell  to  be  iiecreteii? 
A^raiii,  the  specimens  found  m  the  greater  majority  of  the 
shells  were  apparently  female?,  and  pliu'cd  ujioii  a  ^-reat  mass 
ol  <.*gi^i>  which  filled  up.  at  least,  all  thespnat  |>arl  uf  iltL>!>bell ; 
and  on  these  the  body  of  the  animal  restod.  An  Ocl"fius, 
nearly  allied  to  (kytho*,  was  caught  in  tho  Madras  Ruads 
with  its  ventrieose  body  flmily  imbedded  in  a  ghee  bowl; 
and  Octopm  annariut  had  been  found  in  a  Dolium.  Thne 
and  other  ffota,  with  which  we  wdl  not  weary  the  r^deti 
seemed  very  powerful :  but  if  any  eeedenoe  ia  to  be  given  to 
the  carefully  conduelcd  experimonls  of  the  lady  wboae  vaia- 
ablo  observations  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  (and,  after 
strict  scrutiny,  we  sec  no  reason  to  view  them  with  the 
slighteat  siispicii ill),  the  (jue«!ii)ii  »,f  now  set  at  rest,  tliougti 
it  was  Jiot  h)  Piili,  \\lio  must,  if  this  lady's  expt-'iuneiils 
were  correctly  made  and  lecuialely  reported,  liave  been  m 
i>rrrtr  when  he  supj>oj>ed  that  he  siuv  the  animal  tunl  s!i,.!l 
la  till! 

In  itjJt)  Madame  Jeunnottu  I'ower  laid  before  the  aca- 
demy at  Catania  her  '  Osservazione  fi&ichc  sopra  i\  Pulpo 
deir  Argonauta  Ari^o,'  in  which,  aAcr  a  lung  and  careful 
course  of  inquiry,  she  declared  the  following  results:  — 1st, 
that  the  cephalopodous  mollusk  usually  found  therein  ia  the 
constructor  of  the  shell  which  it  inbabita;  Snd,diee)aBring 
up  of  the  doubta  with  regard  to  the  llttt  dcvetopment  of  tie 
e^gs ;  3rd,  new  Ihett  respecting  its  babita. 

In  order  to  obtain  tho  data  fVom  which  Madame  Power 
came  to  her  important  conclusions,  she  had  cases  con- 
structed which  were  eight  palms  long  and  lour  broad,  with 
a  (;onvenient  interval  (three  or  four  lines)  beiv<-eu  ilie  bars, 
which  allowed  the  water  to  enter  freely  when  plaeed  ,n  tha 
sea,  whilst  the  escape  of  the  animal  was  prevented.  Madame 
Power  placed  these  cages  in  a  shallow  bottom  in  the  sea 
near  the  citadel  of  Messina,  where  she  could  examine  them 
undisturbed,  and  enclosed  in  theme  number  of  living  Argo- 
nauts, which  she  supplied  every  two  or  three  days  with  food, 
consisting  of  naked  and  tcstaceoua  moUuaka. 

The  following  ia  tbia  lady's  deacription  of  the  cephalopod 
of  the  Argaoaatt~*  It  ia  fiimjahed  with  eight  arms,  having 
on  each  two  tows  of  suckers:  the  first  two  anus  arc  more 
robust  than  the  others,  arid  should  be  so,  because  they  serve 
as  masts  to  support  the  saiU,  which,  .<>pread  out,  act  before 
the  wind  as  such.  At  the  base  they  have  on  tlw  inferior 
sides  ihe  doiibie  row  of  suckers,  like  t!ie  other  hi\  ;  but 
from  tlif  in  tenor  row,  at  about  an  iuch  from  tlie  base  in 
adults,  a  ra'her  furrowed  meiubrane  lie^jins  to  develop 
Itself,  which  e.\tends  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  arm,  and  holding 
it  bent,  it  can  no  longer  execute  the  office  of  a  rowing  arm, 
but  is  employed  by  tbe  animal  aa  a  aail.  These  sails  are  so 
large,  that  wbOD  tunod  bofikwaida  and  pressed  against  the 
shell,  they  can  entlrdj  oovor  ud  pnttect  it  Thus,  as  Ikr 
as  I  can  oonclude^  the  troo  oBm  of  these  nib  is  exactly 
that  of  keeping  theaHMlmos  npplied  to  tbe  shell  at  all  timea* 
in  reserve  for  the  moment  when  the  animal,  coming  to  ibe 
surface  of  the  Water,  removes  them. and  spreadini;  them,  raises 
them  as  sails.  In  fact,  the  scries  of  suckers  of  the  siil-armsi, 
'  en  the  tueinbraiic  of  the  sails  is  wrapped  about  tbe  shell, 
j  is  jiiaced  evactly  over  tiie  keel  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
e.scli  sucker  eorresiKindi  to  each  point  in  which  the  ribs  of 
the  shell  tertuiuato  uuld  they  readi  Uio  two  margins  of  the 
spiral.' 

Madame  Power  comperes  these  taiU  with  the  two  wing- 
liko  lobes  of  the  mantle  of  Cifprcea  [Cyhlsio*.  voL  viii., 
p.  254],  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  they  cover  tlw 
shell,  but  because  she  baa  leeson  to  believe  that  the  formm- 
tion  of  the  aboU  ii  the  mult  of  a  tmotiiifatinn  torn  tha 
membrane  of  iboiulBttbocorTugationaofwfaiBhf  in  aoeeeting 
the  calcareous  mltv,  ttay  be  too  011180  of  the  tibbod  fbna 
of  (ho  abell. 
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This  oon«ideraiion,  site  remarks,  may  wiph  5n  obviatinq: 
the  difficulties  of  lliyso  «lio  cannot  iina<^mu  how  a  shell 
eonUuniDE  a  cephalopod  should  preient  no  resemblance 
with  the  nidi  or  tho  animal  compressed  within  it.  For  if 
they  would  consider  it  tba  result  of  a  calcareous  deposition 
of  tho  membrane  ortheuita^  they  would  Rnd  not  only  the 
■erias  of  little  poiuti  eomnioiiding  to  Ute  suckers,  wliich 
adapt  thetdaelvw  to  tb«  keM  cf  lh«  spiral,  but  an  explana- 
tion of  the  dispodtion  of  the  tfbn,  wm  of  the  Mnootfi  and 
pap«r-1ike  condition  of  the  shell. 

TliL"  sail,  when  spread  out,  pi  esenis.  ;iccorr!iiii;  to  Madame 
Ponor,  a  silvery  siirfivce.  speckled  willi  conciMitric  circles  of 
s[)ol--,  w  iih  a  bluc'k  spot  in  {\u-  niiddlo,  hiirriuinded  with 
a  heauttful  gold  ailwijr  :  this  and  t  he  \  iiritiity  of  the  suukiTi 
along  (ho  keel  and  the  spual  a>-iuine  a  purple  colour  so 
vivid  that  it  approaches  that  of  the  Janthina.  The  month, 
the  head,  the  bag,  and  the  branchiae,  did  not  present  7vlai'.ame 
Power  with  any  novelty  beyond  what  had  been  already  well 
described  by  naturalists,  and  which  is  common  to  the  Cuttles 
and  tho  Calitmariet ;  but  the  makes  two  observations  with 
regard  tu  the  funncl.whieh  the  believes  to  be  new,  Ist,  that 
it  fulfils  the  oSicB  of  a  {Nunp  or  proboscis  rather  than  that  of 
•  fhnnel,  and  that  the  animal  employs  it.  when  iwimming 
with  its  arms  on  the  sur^ce  of  the  water,  as  a  helm,  elon- 
gating it  in  front  of  the  widest  part  of  the  shell,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  spiral  server  as  a  pnnv.* 

"  Rcllecting,'  says  Madame  I'ijwer,  '  on  the  delicacy  and 
fragility  of  the  shells,  and  wi^h to  trace  the  cause  of  their 
being  so  rarely  spen  broken,  1  ilctcrmined  to  touch  one 
whilst  its  poulp  or  animal  waj  wjihin;  unci  taking  it  dex- 
terously between  my  fingers,  to  ieam  what  degree  of  Ilexi- 
bility  it  would  admit,  I  discovered  that  it  was  extremely 
pliant,  so  much  so  as  to  admit  of  the  two  extremities  of  the 
^rcat  curve  being  brought  in  contact  without  breaking ;  and 
indeed  shells  so  fragile  ought  to  possess  this  fleubiutyp  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  continually  liable  lobe  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  restless  and  uninteimnfafd  noteoienta  of 
Ibeir  poulps,  as  well  as  by  the  ahoeks  wnieh  ihttj  would  be 
likel;K  to  Bufier  in  the  depths  during  a  ilormy  sea.  In  this 
case  it  would  prove  very  unfortunate  for  them,  as  they  are 
not  capahli,'  of  foi  ining  an  entire  new  shell." 

•  llavni';  a-ccrlaiiiod  the  IleXibillty of  ll.C  .shell  wliiJst  the 
living  nnanal  wa.s  uitlnn,  I  iiiiiaorsod  some  empty  one.s 
which  bud  \ni«n  (.•npuM.d  to  the  air  for  some  time  in  fresh 
water,  and.  at  tho  end  of  three  days,  Ibund  them  at  pliant 
and  tle.\ible  as  at  first.' 

'  As  regards  the  connection  between  the  animal  and  the 
shell  in  which  il  is  boused,  I  have  not  found  any  ligament 
or  muscle  wliieh  connects  Uiem  ;  while  the  sac  is  simply 
held  by  the  turning  of  the  end  of  the  spinl,  from  which  it 
nay  be  easily  sepanited;  and  it  appears  that  the  tight  ad- 
hosioQ  of  the  see  against  the  inlenial  surAee  of  the  ribs  of 
the  shell  it  sufficient  to  bold  it  attaolicd.  Moreorer  the 
externul  supor|x>siiion  of  the  <aii-ar»s  keeps  fbe  ehell 
firmly  upon  the  p.iulp.' 

HaOtl':.  A'— Mad. line  P.iwer  .stales  that  Ar^onauta 
Argo  in  its  nulutal  stale  i.s  tn  Ije  f.nind  in  the  nciyhL-jurhtiod 
of  Messina,  and  even  in  the  pol  l,  alini>st  all  the  v.  ar  ihrnugli, 
in  larger  or  srnuller  tiunibers.  Their  true  seas/jti  .she  consi- 
ders 10  lie  aniuuu.al,  or  in  the  tilonlhs  of  Septemher,  Oelo- 
ber,  and  November.  It  may  be.  in  her  opinion,  cither 
because  the  current  brings  them  at  that  time,  or  that  food  is 
more  plentiful,  or  because  it  may  be  the  season  of  their  fe- 
cundation. They  .ire  soon  in  the  most  muddy  parts  of  the 
pert  and  where  the  anchored  boats  lie  thickest.  When  the 
AltOQUttts  are  on  tho  surfdce  of  the  water,  if  they  observe 
any  pemn.  tbqr  fold  the  saft^rme  over  the  ibdl  and  stow 
the  rowiag^anns  intide  it:  then  they  sink  to  the  bottom. 
If  they  are  beneath  the  auribce,  they  eject  ink,  like  other 
eeplialopifds,  to  make  the  water  turbid,  thus  gaining  time 
to  hide  theinsehes  in  the  innd. 

Tho«.e  111  ilii-  cage,  when  closely  pursued,  would,  after 
tje  ling  their  ink,  spirt  out  water  from  tlie  tuh(\  und  then 
sbriak  uito  ilwi  shell,  which  wascoveretl  with  the  sails.  At 
first  the  appearance  was  silvery,  but  m.-siantly  afterwards,  a 
purple  colour  would  spread  along  the  tuckers  over  the  whole 

•  W»  h*rc  e»ll  the  rraikr'*  aU»BUi>n  toP!iuy'»  df*?HptUio,  wliieh  «>«B»« 
ytryaw  — ■  Bnpiuut  Id  wmnumiaorum  pi  rTi'uit.  ita  MfMUlAiim  tub. 
risciK,  nt  rmiM«  omnt  ytt  finlalnm  aqna.  Tvl'jt  rx^jucrctus  KuUtia.  («clt€ 
ijttvi(<ft.  l*o-t(*ft  ptina  (Itm  I'lvehU  r«ton{q«tit.  membruMin  iotcr  itU  miris 
t^uuitalki  ntvixilt.  iial  vvUficaal*  in  auri,  cwtprit  iutinaiigaoi  brarhiii, 
Botit  stada  ut  cuti«a»M«la  naiL  Its  tadil  sin,  LUNrakina  loiiMM 
iMUlUii  II  II  mill  intiiili  leiw  nsVlwiil  H  smisM  ipl.  (BU,jrafc. 


of  the  keel  and  spiral,  and  concf  ntrse  pircle*  of  spots  wonld 
show  themselves  upon  tho  tw;)  -niTa.-es. 

During  cairns  and  when  the  water  was  quiet,  they  would, 
if  not  conscious  of  being  observed,  exhibit  their  many  beau- 
ties, rowing  along,  their  full  sails  tinged  with  elegant 
colours,  resting  the  extremities  of  the  sail-arms  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  shell  or  embracing  the  shell  with  them.  SoOiO' 
times,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  would  eome  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  when  'Madame  Power  offered 
them  foad.  they  would  loateb  tt  out  of  her  hands  and  gree- 
dily devour  it. 

Reproduction ;  Formation  of  the  Shell  hy  the  vowig 
Aru'i/rmut ;  Jicfaif  r>f  I'rtirturrd  SA«//.— Madame  Power 
uppear?,  to  have  approached  tlii^  pnrt  of  the  subject  with 
the  impression  that  she  was  only  ahoi.t  to  repeat  the  expe- 
riments of  thf  f^cnt  Poll  on  the  eggs  of  the  cephalopod,  in 
which  ho  !iuppiised  that  ho  had  discovered  the  embryo  of 
the  shell;  but  &he  ubiaiiied  very  different  results.  Ma^ 
dame  Power  repeated  the  experiments  of  Poll  in  tbo 
company  of  Dr.  Anastasio  Cocco  of  Messina  and  other  per- 
sons, but  nothing  moro  was  found  than  a  group  of  eggs  ta 
each  individual,  similar  to  millet  seads,  peribctfy  white  and 
transparent,  ettadied  by  fliamento  of  a  brilltant  glnlen  to  a 
common  stem  of  the  same  substance.  Three  days  alter  the 
first  observation,  on  visiting  an  Argonaut,  little  poulps  were 
foun<l  in  the  shoU  of  tin'  parent,  developed,  but  without 
i»hell,  and  reaumblmi;  worms,  ha\ini,'  at  the  inferior  extre- 
mity a  spot  of  a  brow  11  colour,  witli  soini'  sniailer  spots  dis- 
posed laterally.  These,  wlien  exainiiud  by  the  microscope, 
were  considiTs-d  in  Ik;  tim  viscera  of  the  animal.  After  this 
three  days  the  yOung  poulps  began  to  exhibit  bud-like  pro- 
minences. Willi  two  rows  of  obscure  points,  which  were  the 
rudiuieut»  of  the  arms  and  suckers.  The  other  arms  began 
to  b^>  dii>tinguiMha(il«  mivao  days  after  the  sailing-arms,  and 
on  tbeiu»lhdsy  ihcy  liad  already  formed  tile  first  lamiaa 
of  the  shell,  wnieh  was  exceedingly  soft,  yielding  to  the 
least  proMure  of  the  fiii|^.  The  en*  am  attaebed  lo  the 
intorior  of  the  spiie^  and  when  excluded  remain  between 
the  roof  of  the  spire  and  the  mantle  of  the  mother.  From 
these  obserretions  Madame  Power  concludes  that  the  newly- 
born  poulp  has  no  shell.  Tho  observations  of  PnIi  there- 
fore do  not  correspond  with  the  experiments  made  by 
^5adame  Power;  and  the  lady  adds,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  'If  1  were  not  .•ipfakiti!;  of  m  ccdehrateri  a  man,  I 
should  \enture  to  say  that  tlie  internal  ineniUrane  of  the 
egg  was  mistaken  by  him  for  the  supiioeed  rudiment  of  the 
shell.' 

Madame  Power,  wishing  lo  disoover  whether  the  little 
poulp  could,  without  extraneous  aid.  begin  to  work  the 
structure  of  its  shell,  or  whether  the  parent  assisted  in  the 
original  Jbrmaiion,  cautiously  cut  off  the  spire  of  divors 
Argonattts  at  the  time  of  their  feeundation.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  ita  axis  she  found  In  one  a  little  Dew-born  poulp 
rdh^  tqi  near  the  apex.  Vnen  attentive  obeemtion  she 
pereelTed  that  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  kpire  of  the 
parent  shell  there  was  a  thin  membrane,  disposed  in  the 
same  form  as  the  curve  of  tho  spire,  and  fitted  to  tho  rolled- 
np  little  jioulp,  as  if  the  gluten  in  which  (he  whole  infant 
nioUusk  «as  embedded  pressed  between  it  and  tho  end  of 
the  spire,  became  consoiidaied  into  a  riiie  membrane  in  the 
same  form  as  the  spire,  and  t!nibrac«d  the  young  poulp. 

In  .September,  l^.ij,  Madame  Power  enclosed  in  her  rage 
some  Argonauts  at  the  iirno  oi  their  fecundation,  taking 
care  to  examine  them  every  fourth  day  carefully,  for  their 
irritability  is  such  that  they  die  if  handled  much.  Ilief 
were  placed  in  a  basing  and  the  observer  was  so  posted  tbal 
they  could  not  see  her. 

On  dm  14th  Madame  Power  found  in  one  of  the  shells  a 
little  poulp  fbnrteen  lines  kmg.  Other  sbdUs  1MMseS(nhed, 
and.  in  some,  little  poulps  werelbund {  in  others  none.  On 
the  1 8th  two  parent  poulps  were  dead.  In  the  shell  of  that 
wherein  she  had  first  seon  the  little  poulp  she  found  (hat  it 
had  already  jiusscd  into  the  spire.  On  the  24th,  upon  ex- 
amination of  tins  same  ulieil,  the  little  poulp  was  found 
I  already  covered  with  lis  thin  shell,  \\luch  was  ;ij  lines  la 
kn);th.  Tlii'}  little  animal  appeared  to  bo  oompletelv 
formed,  anrl  it»  shell  hadtholbrm  of  dw  spire  in  which  it 
had  Ix  en  I'raimfd. 

All  tlie  experiments  made  by  Madame  Power  liail  the 
same  results;  her  inference  is,  that  the  young  Areonaut, 
when  excluded  from  the  egg,  is  naked;  that  it  is  progres- 
sively developed  in  the  end  of  the  spire  of  the  parent; 
,  end  that  after  a  esttain  period  it  goes  on  Ibrraing  the  ebelL 
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^  ffg  u  Madmo  Power  has  observed,  not  more  than 
tvo  tr  three  eggs  develop  themselves  at  the  same  time ; 
add  when  the  young  have  jtrown  to  the  length  of  nine  linos, 
they  successively  ineloM  ibemMlm  in  the  ipinl  of  tlu) 
parent,  where  the  other  um  are  thrown  out  in  the  mwincr 
of  buds.  Ttio  young  one  takes  three  dan  to  arriTo  at  the 
]ength  of  nine  lines,  and  four  in  the  ■piru  to  develop  ilaelf. 
Tt-.e  parent  reUiiiiH  tlie  young  one  three  moio  day*  VDder 
luT.  anil  then  ojsicts  it  from  the  shell. 

An  attemiil  was  made  by  MiiJaiiic  Power  to  prcxluce  the 
development  of  the  cgi;s  as  fur  as  the  produciian  of  the 
young  poulp,  without  tin;  aiil  of  the  mother,  by  suspending 
them  in  a  fine  linen  baj;  in  sea -water,  which  wa*  changed 
thrice  in  the  day.  This  nticmpt  failed;  the  eggi  swelled 
indeed,  hut  it  was  the  tumidity  of  putNllictioa. 

Hadaoao  Power  concludes  nom  tliia  axpnhnent  that  xha 
l^atinoiM  snteiial  in  which  the  jomg  are  envdoped  in  the 
eptre  of  the  parent  eaadueea  to  their  development ;  and 
this  matGiial  bcin^  evidently  a  parental  aecietion,  it  may  be 
said  that  without  tier  aid  the  eggs  could  pot  he  deivelopcd, 
and  ilio  young  shell  could  not  mvo  its  fcondatloii  laid  io 
the  t  iid  of  the  spire. 

We  shall  now  let  Mmlune  Power  spcaU  for  herself.  'Tn 
spite  of  these  Rucceii^ful  i- s;  periments  in  fuvuur  of  the  shell 
'jfiiih'  the  properly  of  the  poulp  of  the  Argonaut,  1  \^as 
anxious  lo  be  assured  of  the  fact  in  n  manner  not  hitherto 
attempted  by  others.  "If  the  Ar^'onaul,"  said  I,  "  con- 
atructs  its  own  shell,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  repair  fracture." 
Although  Signor  Ranzani  had  said  that  it  was  not  to  be 
believeu  tlut  these  poulps  of  the  Argonaut  should  bo  so  ill 
provided  with  means  necessary  for  the  prescr^'ation  of  their 
existence,  that  if  the  first  habitation  should  be  broken  or 
lost*  Ihef  Gionot  ceDSttuct  another ;  still  I  thought,  from 
bit  mode  of  expreMien,  that  he  bad  never  hinuelf  made 
experiments  in  proof  tst  this.  Moreover  I,  who  ham  made 
experiments  on  a  hundred  of  these  molluaka,  have  Ibnnd 
that,  when  they  have  lost  their  shell,  they  are  incapable  of 
constructing  another,  and  die;*  but  1  hrciko  in  several 
places  tlie  shells  of  twenty-six  individuals,  and,  t<!  my  great 
saiisraetujii,  ftjuiid,  lilier  thirteen  days,  the  :i  a  l  uns  healed 
in  ail  the  survivors,  which  were  not  more  ihuii  niiec.  The 
newly-secreted  portion  vas  stouter  th:>ii  the  uninjured  part 
of  the  shell,  but  not  so  white ;  it  looked  also  a  htde  rough 
and  disturbed,  neither  did  it  Present  the  usual  risings,  and, 
instead  of  ribs,  it  had  some  longitudinal  furrows.  Being 
de^rous  of  observing  in  what  manner  the  animal  operated 
in  repairing  the  btoken  shell,  I  took  one  the  day  after  the 
lint  experiment,  and  found  that  the  aperture  was  covered 

Sa  thw  glulinouB  lamina,  wbieh,  aomewhatin  the  manner 
a  eohweb,  unites  the  two  margins  of  (he  hrohan  abell. 
The  next  day  the  lamina  wai,  to  a  certain  degree,  thiekencd 
ai>d  mora  opaque,  till,  ot  the  expiration  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  the  new  jii  1  1 1  become  quite  calcareous.  Whilst 
the  Argonaut  was  in  the  art  i>f  mending  the  fractures  in 
its  .sliell,  1  liui  (juite  sure  that  it  »p|  lied  tiie  sails  to  the 
bhM  and  wniikiud  them  upon  it.  and  bv  this  movement  I 
cun!>idcrcd  that  the  glutinoosssnretisiiwbiebflnallybseatnc 
calcareous  was  deposited.' 

So  I'ar  Madame  Puv, cr  has  shown  that  the  Ar;;onaut  has 
the  power  ot  repairing  fiactuics  in  the  sheii,  like  other  Tes- 
i'lL-ra,  though  not  exactly  by  the  same  means;  but  she  no- 
ticed at'Uther  power,  which  she  states  that,  B4  far  M  she 
knows,  has  not  been  observed  in  other  testasesna.  She 
found  tkiai  whenever  the  animal  which  is  going  to  repair  its 
babilatioa  can  find  pieceiof  other  Argonaut  ihella,  it  takes, 
bjmeaQSaf  iU  «ail-vm,  a  fitting  piece  of  broken  shell  and 
holds  it  in  the  firaetured  place,  till  it  has  secreted  the  mate- 
rial nece4>sury  for  the  firm  attachment  of  the  (ra|.'metii,  ili  js 
saving  ilm  expense  and  trouble  of  a  secrL-tiuu  lor  supplying 
the  whole  area  of  the  l~iai  lured  aperture.  '  A flor  siu.li  a 
Bc;ic&  of  vxpcrimenis,'  &ay.-i  Madame  Power,  '  it  seems  to  he 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  jioulp  of  tlio  Argonaut  is  the 
constructor  of  the  shell  in  ^hieh  it  lives,  and  out  of  whxh 
it  eau r-ot  exist  long.' 

Now  though  tliero  may  appear  in  the  account  of  these 
experiments  evidence  of  their  having  beau  drawn  up  by  one 
not  deeply  versed  in  zoology,  thero  is  an  air  of  truth  and 
sincerity  about  them  that  makes  them  to  m  as  valuable  at 
least  as  any  that  could  have  been  the  result  of  the  inquiries 

*  AriatoUe  iimktor  the  iheU  u  t>eii)|t  IHic  a  liollow  l>rcl«n  Ccri if),  nnd 
not  naturaJly  adluTvut  lo  Oi«  polyp<i«  He  alw  M^jitrii  th4l  it  li«nU  terf  fte- 
fliMaUjr  am  the  imad.  m  ihtt  It  o  Ibnirn  by  tb*  wmvn  upon  the  Mud,  wfaaa 
AtiiMttiUp|jB|«oBii,Ui*«nBhl,aaSd|(«flaliMl.  {mi.  Mm,  H.  I.} 


of  a  more  leanwd  ohoemb  Madame  Power  indeed  has,  in 
onr  i^iinion,  come  to  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion  that 
these  animals  are  hermaphrodites,  because  all  those  that 
were  examined  in  her  (more  than  a  hundred)  were  fumished 
with  eggs ;  but  uiis  inforoiKe  is  evidently  not  desnied  OOB- 
elusive  by  her,  for  sbe  states  her  intention  cf  maUag  csn- 
ful  anatomies]  resesrehes  on  this  subject,  which  she  Bad  not 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  making  when  she  wrote. 

We  have  heard  suine  stress  laid  on  the  mistake  made  by 
Madame  Power,  when  she,  at  ^lr^t,  iancie  1  that  the  parasitic 
Iiect')C'ilylus  of  Cuvierwas  the  \ oiinj;  of  the  AryonaUt.  We 
tliink  hut  little  of  it ;  and  indeed  the  very  information  that 
It  was  a  parasite,  which  Proies^^r  Osven,  who  detected  the 
^enus,  i-ummunicated  to  her,  seems  to  have  made  her  more 
vigilant.  In  a  second  paper,  with  the  title  of  'Nuove 
0=-ervazione  sulle  Uovo  del  Polpo  dcU'  Argonauta  Argo^ 
by  the  same  lady,  after  alluding  to  this  mistake,  she  makes 
the  following  observations  on  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  young  ow.  The  egg  was  first  white  and 
transparent;  no  strueton  was  dueemible  in  it  After 
fifteen  days  it  presented  mots  of  a  beautiful  red.  In  ten 
days  more  the  poolp  could  be  discerned  through  the  epider- 
niii  of  the  pgt^-  Then  the  jioulp  began  to  break  through 
that  iavulucj  ura,  and  lo  tho  naked  uyu  presented  an  ellipti- 
cal form,  with  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  very  transparent 
membmne  which  forms  the  mantle.  Towards  the  mouth 
some  small  and  almost  imperceptible  filaments  were  ob- 
6cr\'ed,  w  hich  Madame  Power  supposed  to  be  the  rudiments 
of  the  branehio*.  The  poulps  were  now  naked,  but  in  twelve 
days  from  that  time,  on  visiting  them  again,  some  were 
found  which  had  already  formed  their  shell,  and  the  patent 
retained  them  and  nourished  them  with  her  gelatinous 
secretion,  as  Madame  Power  had  already  stated  in  her  me- 
moir published  in  tho  12tb  voL  of  the  *  ^Traasaetions  of  the 
Oimnmn  Academy.* 

Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  during  his  well  known 
voyage,  met  with  some  specimens  of  Argonauta  in  a  rather 
curious  way;  and  though  he  expresses  liis  opinion  with 
much  modesty,  it  is  plain  what  the  inclination  i>f  tliat  opi- 
nion was. 

'On  our  passage  from  Santos  to  St.  Catherine'*,  in  )at. 
south,  we  caught,' tiiys  C'  lptftui  Kin^,',  'a  dolphin  ( Cory- 
fthama),  the  maw  of  which  I  found  filled  with  &heU«  of 
Argonauta  tuberculosa,*  and  all  containing  the  Octnmu 
Oeythoe  that  has  been  always  found  as  its  inhabitant.  Most 
of  tho  specimens  were  ertished  by  the  nanow  passage  into 
the  stomach,  but  tlie  smatler  ones  wece  quite  pwfeet,  and 
Ind  been  so  recently  swallowed  that  I  was  enabled  to 
pwiiBiye  several  of  varioas  sixes  containing  the  animsL  To 
some  of  them  was  atfacbed  a  nidus  of  eggs,  which  was 
deposited  between  the  anitnal  and  the  spire.  The  shells 
varied  in  size,  from  two-thirJii  of  an  inch  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  U  iii,'th  ;  each  contained  an  oetopus,  the  bulk  and 
shape  of  which  was  so  completely  adapted  to  that  of  the 
shell,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  shell  increased  with  the  aiii- 
inal's  urowih.  When  so  many  learned  natura]:s(s  iiava 
ditl'ored  so  materially  as  to  the  rharaeler  of  the  inljahitaiit.« 
of  the  argonauta,  it  would  bo  presumption  in  mc  to  express 
an  opinion ;  I  therefore  meroly  mention  tho  fact,  aad  state 
thol  in  no  spef  itnen  did  there  appear  to  be  any  connection 
between  the  aiiuual  and  the  shelU'  ( Vnuaget  of  tke  M' 
venture  and  Beadle,  vol.  i.,  p.  IM.)  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  tho  6peeim«is  above  alluded  to  soon 
after  Captain  King's  return,  and  they  bora  out  in  every  pai>- 
ticttlar  tne  deseription  given  by  him. 

M.  d'Orbigny  iVoyasc  dans  rAmerique  Men'dionaU) 
came  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  animal  being  the  con- 
structor of  ilie  shell,  and  consequently  ayauist  the  parasitic 
theory,  from  observation*  made  dv  him  on  Argonauta  Atam. 

In  Is3  7,  M.  Rang,  on  his  return  from  Algiers,  where  ho 
had  been  observing  these  nnimals.  had  an  iiitervitjw  with 
M.  lie  Blainville,  vho  had  then  the  observations  which 
Madame  Power  haid  just  made  in  his  hands;  and,  in  April 
of  that  year,  M.deBlamvilla  read  his  elaborate  Report,  and 
afterwards  jiublished  it,  with  additional  dissertations,  in  the 
form  of  a  memoir  or  letter,  in  the  third  number  of  the  An- 
nalet  Franfaiiet  et  Mtnsngim  d'Amalemu  ti  de  PAif$ie- 
Ingie.  His  areumenta  in  ftvour  afpaiasitism  appear  to  be 
based  on  tho  iUlewing  data:— I,  Tbat  the  same  species  of 
ccplialopod  is  not  always  fbnnd  in  thesame  species  of  shell. 
•2,Thnt  the  ntiUiral  position  of  the  animal  in  the  shell  varies, 
the  back  of  the  animal  being  sometimes  next  the  outer  wail 
•_An|fh«rOmoi 
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of  the  shell  sometimes  next  the  inroluted  spire.  3,  That 
thf  aniuiiil  iliii'-  not  occupy  llie  posterior  pari  of  tho  shell. 
4,  Tluit  the  luriii  of  tlic  aniinsil  and  of  i(H  parts  offers  no 
Coiicitril.iiu'C  or  aiialugy  wiili  (he  slii'll.  5,  Timt  ihc  sliell  is. 
toil  op.ike  lo  have  pcrtnilte<l  the  infliienec  of  light  in  the 
developnteut  <if  the  coloured  p:;,M!H'iit  in  the  mantle  of  the 
cepUalopod  of  ibe  argonaut.  6,  That  it  is  very  far  from 
bang  true  that  tha  argonaut-tbell  powcssca  the  flexibility 
•nd  elasticity  nquwita  to  harOHmiN  with  the  locomotive 
•nd  respiratory  movwDenU  of  the  Ollillial.  7,  That  the 
uinal  auffen  ao  amiMuuicc  of  inconvfaienoe  when  de- 
prived of  Its  ■helL  8,1lMt«eepha1opodbHheeildiM0Tarcd 
in  the  Sieilifln  mm  like  that  which  inhabits  the  argonaut, 
but  without  a  shell.  These  data  are  designated  by  Professor 
Owen,  to  who-iC  ob-ervations  we  shall  prestr.lly  ;nlvert,  as 
fal»c  facts,  with  the  exception  of  the  tliu<l.  ^^h;<•h  is  only 
partially  false,  Li  iti;.'  true  whi^n  slate<l  with  rrfi-riMiro  to  the 
more  mature  animal  only.  Tho  oilier  arguments  of  M.  de 
Blainvillo  arc  noticed  by  Profe>^sor  Owen  as  founded  on 
undoubted  or  admissible  facts;  but  the  Proftasor  denies  tlie 
oonclusion  drawn  by  II.  de  BtatnviUe. 

M.  Sunder  Rong  in  cooiemienee  of  the  appaeianee  of  M. 
<h  Hiainvillc's  memoir  or  letter,  pobUdkad  in  Onerin's 
Magatm  da  Zoolagit  aveiy  iateiMting  fnev  midar  the 
title  of  *  DoemiMnto  poor  aarrir  t  raiitaife  Natnvelle  dee 
Cepfaalopodt  Ciyptodtbnnohes.'  In  tUs  memoir  M.  Hang's 
tmervations  are  confirmatory,  —  1,  of  Madame  Power's 
statement  that  tho  siphon  is  applied  to  the  part  of  the  shell 
opposite  the  invulutcil  spire ;  2,  of  the  accuracy  of  her 
description  of  the  reUitive  position  of  the  so-called  sails  of 
the  argonaut  with  reference  to  tlie  shell;  3,  of  her  dis- 
covery of  the  faculty  pos.scssed  by  the  aoimal  of  ispairiiig 
the  shell,  and  many  other  points. 

No  one  will  refuse  to  M.  Rang  the  acknowledgment 
that  he  is  not  only  a  very  accurate  observer,  hut  that  he  is 
well  venad  in  the  natural  history  and  anatomy  of  tho  tnol- 
Ituca  generally ;  to  that  here  et  lieeat  no  doubt  oan  be  Ibrawn 
oa  the  obserntioni. 

M.  Rang  bovevar  appears  to  have  been  alaggered  bf 
the  pertinacity  of  M.  da  BlainTille;  for  after  alCne  ainns 
up  by  declaring  hiuNlf  lo  be  'iQ  the flMMt  complete itate  of 

uncertainty.' 

In  February,  1839,  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
series  of  specimens  of  the  Paper  Nautihis  (Ar^onauta  Argo) 
consifitiiig  of  the  animals  and  their  shells  of  vari  jiis  ti/.rs, 
of  ova  in  vuious  stages  of  development,  and  of  fractured 
ahells  in  different  stages  of  reparation,  were  exhibited  to  tho 
Zoola{0cal  Society  of  London,  and  commented  on  by  Pro- 
ftasor  Owen,  to  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  for  that 
porpoae  bv  Madame  Plover,  who  had  Ibraied  the  ooUaetion 
in  Sieflj.  ui  1898.  In  tbe  eoane  of  hie  eeBomti  the  Vn- 
feasor  went  at  large  into  the  sabjoet,  and  in  addition  to  the 
obaervationa  above  alluded  to  with  regard  to  tho  alleged 
fklae  fkcta  and  admissible  facts  whereon  M.  de  Blainvdle 
had  founded  his  reasoning,  combated  at  great  length,  and, 
in  our  opininn.  v  iih  si^^n  il  ■^UL■ce^i^,  the  aru;uments  of  those 
who  adherofl  to«h;it  iniiy  he  termed  tlie  parasitic  opinion  ; 
and  rccapitul.i'.eil  as  fjlhnvs  tlic  evidence  which,  independ- 
ently of  any  preonceived  thwry  or  statement,  could  be 
deduced  from  the  spec  imen.s  then  on  tlie  talilu, 

1.  Tlic  ccphalopod  of  the  argonaut  cou^tautly  maintains 
the  same  rcutive position  in  its  shell. 

it  Tbe  jotine  oephalopod  manifests  tbe  SMne  concord- 
anoe  between  the  form  of  its  body  and  that  of  the  shell, 
and  the  same  periiwt  adaptation  of  the  one  to  tbe  other  as 
do  tbe  voung  of  other  tosteeeons  moHaaln. 

3,  The  young  cephalopod  entirely  fills  the  cavity  of  its 
shell;  the  fundus  of  the  sac  begins  to  be  withdrawn  firom 
tho  ape.x  nf  the  slicll  only  when  the  ovarium  begins  to 
enlarge  under  the  sevuul  Hianulus. 

•1,  The  shell  of  the  Argonaut  eorn-Hpiinds  in  size  ^^ilh 
that  of  its  inhabitant,  whatever  bu  the  differences  of  the 
latter  in  that  respect.  (Tho  observations  of  Poll,  of  PlefOSt, 
of  King,  and  of  Owen,  arc  to  the  same  effect.) 

A,  The  shell  of  tho  Argonaut  possesses  all  the  requisite 
flexibility  and  elasticity  which  tbe  mechanism  of  foapuation 
and  locomotion  in  the  inhabitant  cequivas;  it  is  elae  per- 
meable to  light. 

%  The  ecphalopod  inhabitiiig  tbe  Aigonant  Tepaira  the 
ftaetnres  of  its  shell  with  a  material  having  the  same  che- 
mical composition  as  the  ori<»inal  shell,  and  differing  in 
tnecbanical  properties  only  in  being  a  little  more  i  pake, 

7,  The  repairing  material  »  laid  on  fiom  without  the 


shell,  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  theory  of  the  function 
of  the  nicmbranous  arms  as  calcifNin;;  organs. 

8,  tho  embryo  of  the  Argonaut  has  reached  an 

.-idvannd  >tage  of  dcvclopini  i'.t  in  090, neitber  tho  mom* 
branous  urnis  nor  shell  are  developed. 

J.  The  shell  of  the  Argonaut  does  not  present  aaiy  de> 
Cncd  nucleus. 

Professor  Owen  concluded  a  most  elaborate  commentary 
by  stating  that  he  regarded  tbe  facts  already  ascertained  to 
be  decisive  in  proof  that  tbe  cephalopod  was  the  tfns  ftbri- 
cator  of  the  shell :  and  thn%  in  onr  epinioo.  is  set  at  fast— 
priiicipallv  by  the  exnerimenls of  Msdame  Ptoww— aquas- 
lion  which  had  diviaed  the  opinions  of  zoologists  firom  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  who  left  the  subject  with  tho  following 
aikinns  ledginent :  'But  as  touching  the  generation  and 
yrsiwiU  of  the  shell,  luitliing  is  as  yet  e.\actly  deter- 
mined.'* 

M.  Rang's  account  of  the  locomotion  of  .fr^ortivu/u  Argo 
is  most  interesting.  When  the  animal  was  at  rest  and  OOD- 
tracled  within  its  shell,  it  exhibited  the  appearanoe  figaaad 
behnr. 


'To  reiiirn  tO  the  dsaoription  of  our  poulp,'  says  M. 
Rang,  'which  We  left  contracted  within  the  argonaut  shell, 
and  watching,  with  an  attentive  eye,  what  tojk  place 
around  it,  we  saw  it  extending  itself  from  out  its  shell,  and 
protruding  six  of  its  arms ;  then  it  threw  itself  into  violent 
motion,  and  travelled  over  the  basin  in  all  directions  often 
dashing  itself  against  the  aidsi^  In  these  diflhrant  move* 
moots  the  body  leant  a  little  towards  the  aoterior  past  of 
tbe  shell ;  and  the  long  slender  arms,  very  much  extendsd 
and  eollaotod  into  a  close  bundle,  wore  carried  before  it.  as 
well  as  the  tnbe,  whicli  showed  itself  open  and  protruded. 
The  locomotion  wa?;  efrci?ted  in  the  ordinary  mansicr  of 
poulps,  the  moveraent  hem"  backwards  by  means  uf  the 
contraction  of  the  sac  and  tlie  expulsion  of  water  through 
the  siphon.  The  disposition  of  the  animal  and  shell  is  the 
most  fa\'ourable  for  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  creature. 
The  lightness  of  the  shell,— its  narrow  and  keeled  form,— 
its  width,  which  is  smallest  at  the  part  presented  first  for 
cleaving  tbe  water— the  membrane  smoothing  over  all  ine- 
quilitiBa  of  the  shell— the  bundle  of  arnas  extending  behind 
so  as  1»  oObc  the  least  poaaiblB  teaiatanoe^— the  two  arnu 
stretebed  tike  a  bridge  over  the  cavity  whoie  the  eggs  ore^ 
as  if  to  throwoff  the  water  flrom  that  cavity  ;—iall  these  adw- 
tations  concur  to  facilitate  the  gliding  of  the  animal  through 
the  medium  ilk  w  hich  it  is  to  move.' 

M.  Rang  thought  that  he  perceived  in  tho  movements  of 
the  animal,  when  in  open  water,  that  it  had  its  back  upper- 
most, and  consequently  the  tube  below;  but  he  did  not 
constantly  see  it  so:  he  observed  it  however  with  inoro 
certainty  in  specimens  of  poulps  whose  arms  bad  been  de- 
prived of  their  membranes. 

The  animal  which  they  had  been  watching,  as  above  de- 
scribed, fatigued  by  its  effi>rts  in  a  confined  space,  and  per- 
hqps  injured  by  Uie  shocks  whidi  it  had  susuined  in  coming 
in  oontaet  with  the  aide  of  the  basin,  allowed  itself  to  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  half  oontraoted  itself  in  order  to  taken- 
pose ;  soon  after  which  it  exhibited  anotharud  nne:^seto4 

•  ■  iiitt  fi\,:m:  iv ;;;;  v.i,rrr  addsIM  aHsatsf  tto  Ipsoisiilliia  of  lha 
Naoiiliu,  it*  wiUng,  lie.,  1<  (itch. 
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ipeetaclo.  Fixing  loiDe  of  the  acctabula  of  iU  foTe-«rm8 
upon  the  bottom  of  tb«  bwin,  it  erected  itself  upon  its  bead, 
•pmding  oat  its  diM^  and  ouiying  the  shell  stnisht  above 
it  in  the  nomil  peritioD  of  the  tbelb  of  gastropods ;  then, 
bef  inning  to  crawl,  it  presented  tbo  appearance  of  a  peo- 
tinibrmneniate  mollusk,  as  M.  Ran^  haa  rcroarketl  in  the 
Dole  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  IT:ilf  dniwn  back  into 
its  »he11,  the  animal  n]i|>oaieil  tu  ciuwl  upon  it*  di-o,  tliu 
palrni^luiM  of  which  vere  a  liltio  rai*<',i  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  Ms  arm*.  Thu  KkIv  uas  ImMcn  in  the  shell ;  the 
siphoti  ))laco<l  in  the  anterior  pirtof  it  was  turned  forwards: 
the  arm <  nlurh  were  nt  lil)crt\  wcr«  very  much  protruded 
and  twi:>;Ki^'  iimnd,  two  before  and  two  on  each  side:  the 
base  of  the  two  Urge  arms  seemed  to  prolong  backwards 
the  loeomotive  surlhee,  end  then  rising  along  the  keel,  they 
•««in  ooveied  it  wHIi  their  large  membranea,  m  when  the 

Eilp  was  swimntng  in  deep  water.  'Thnat*  continnos  M. 
ng,  *  this  moUusk.  at  onee  IMtagio  and  littaMl,  presents  a 
neat  singular  anomaly ;  when  it  swima  at  the  surAKeof  the 
water,  having  its  ventral  part  lowermost,  and  when  itcrawls 
along  the  bottom  having  it,  on  the  contrary,  uppermost; 
twD  thinga  vbieb  are  oonplelalr  eontimiy  to  what  v«  lae 
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amons  the  pelagic  moUusks  on  the  om  ba&i^  and  flw 
littoral  mollotka  on  the  eihoc* 


The  progres«  of  the  animal, \\ hen  moving  as  laatabovat^ 
presented,  was  slow,  and  it  worked  itself  onwards  like  the 
gastetopodoua  MoHtiaks.  M.  Rang  remutk^  il.at  the  rep- 
tation  was  only  apparent;  for  the  8ucker&  really  caused  the 
motion. 

When  tbo  Molp  was  at  the  noint  of  death,  it  drew  in  hf 
slow  degreea  ita  large  anoa  ana  their  membranes  and  eon- 
tracted  them  upon  UMnselves  and  all  the  other  arms,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  opening  of  the  shell.  At  this  moment  the 
shell  was  moved,  and  the  poulp  separated  iticif  from  it, 
not  voluntarily  but  accideulally,  for  it  ud  longer  held  it  in 
any  way.  It  appeared  at  first  to  become  a  Utile  reani- 
mated, made  txinu!  movements  in  the  basm  upon  its 
head,  then  fell  from  weakness,  and  SOOa  died.  AQ  this 
passed  in  less  than  ten  tninutcs. 

Translations  of  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Power  and  of 
M.  Rang  will  be  found  in  The  Magoziae  qf  Natural  Hit- 
Ion,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  N.  S. 

In  the  Dibraochiate  OeloDodih  genaiaUjr,  the  owjr  is  a 
spherical  aae  with  thiek  panetee.  lu  the  Argonmd  the 
oviducts  are  two  in  number,  long  and  convoluted,  furnished 
with  glandular  coats  throughout,  but  without  partial  en- 
largements: there  are  no  separate  niilumental  ^hnds.  These 
oviiiuels  are  continued  by  a  short  coiiinion  passage  from  the 
ovary  and  form  several  convolutions  before  they  ascend  la 
their  termination,  which  is  the  same  as  in  Octnput ;  but 
they  differ  from  Eif^tone  ami  Oclopux,  in  having  no  glan- 
dular laminated  bodies  developed  upon  them :  the  minute 
ova  of  the  Argonaut  are  consequently  connected  together 
by  the  seetelion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  long  and 
tortuous  oviducts.  These  ova  occupy  a  gnatair  or  less  pro- 
portion of  the  bottom  of  tbeabell;  tbagr  an  oval,  abont  nair 
a  lina  in  UogA  befere  the  development  of  the  embryo  has 
eomnMiioed.and  areoonnected  in  clusters  by  long  filaments. 
In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  pre- 
paration  (No.  2C5'  B.,  Phyaiohigical  SpriM)  of  an  Argo- 
naut {Argnttauta  ri{fu,  Owen)  with  the  ventral  parietes  of 
the  ab<lijmeii  and  the  gills  removed,  to  sliow  the  female  or- 
gans of  generation.  The  ovary  is  lodged  at  tlie  fundus 
of  the  visceral  sac.  The  two  oviducts,  which  are  continued 
from  its  posterior  part,  are  convoluted  at  first,  and  then  ad- 
vance straight  Ibrwaidato  thebaia  of  the  fumel.  (Cat, 
voL  iv,  Owen.) 

From  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Gephalapods  baTebaoa 
known  to  be  dimciona  with  refierenrc  to  the  aexnal  organs 
and  there  appoan  to  be  a  great  majority  of  fbmalea.  We 
are  not  aware  of  a  single  iiuinnce  of  a  male  Argonaut  har- 
iii'^  been  taken:  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  this  arises 
friiiii  ilie  comparative  activity  of  the  males,  iheir  relu  uclv 
KOKul  numbers,  or  from  their  not  being  furnished  (which 
some  h  ive  tboogfat  to  be  not  an  impomible  eaaa)  with  a 

shell  at  all. 

Place  in  the  System. — The  natural  tit  nation  of  Arph 
nauia  appears  to  be  that  assigned  to  it  by  Professor  OweOk 
namely  in  the  Testaceous  family  of  the  tribe  Octopodaid 
Mr.  Owen's  second  order  of  Cepbalopods— I^t^irMeAMItai 

Qtturie  CAaraetar. — Bodjf  oblong,  rounded ;  maatb  ad> 
boring poatacioriv  to  the  haiad;  ilrstcr  dorsal  pair  utamt 
dilated  and  raembranona  at  the  extiemity.  Ruuut  witboat 
a  i-alve,  but  articulated  at  its  base  by  two  ball-and-aoeket 
joints  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  mantle.  Branchial  ktmU 
with  floibf  a|ipendagaa>  No  intanal  homy  or  taaiaaaona 
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vodiventi;  Irak  an  tattmui,  inotioUi»laiiiaw,  ■jrmmetrical 
dMlIt  Mntainiog^  bat  not  attaioliad  to^  tht  body  of  Ux«  uni- 
nal,  wbieh  alaodepoaitaitteggi  in  Uw  cavity  of  the  dwlL 

(Owed.) 

deograf  /licai  Diitrihution. — Tho  seas  of  warm  blitudei 
both  liuoral  uiiil  pelagic.  Captain  King's  speciiiii'iis  i  buvu 
noticed  (thrcu  of  wlucli  by  llie  way  hud  no  v.^^^  in  (he 
shellis)  were  taken  fr  ji-.i  thi,'  slumach  of  a  Doli>hm  caught 
Upward*  of  iiv  huudicd  Icagiic.-.  from  laud. 

Several  species  aro  already  known;  and  the  specific 
characters  rest  in  great  uioasuro  upon  the  tulxirculositiL-ti 
and  rib-like  dovationa  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  and  on  the 
bmdth  of  the  heeL  The  absence  or  presence  of  projeetp 
Dointed  processes  at  the  sides  of  the  aperture  near  the 
spinu  port  cannot  safely  be  relied  on  as  a  spedflo  character : 
tra  poesesied  both  brMdrkeelod  and  nBno«*l(eel«d  syeei' 
mona  (oov  In  tb*  British  MumiudJ^  in  whldi  the  pnoeot* 
iOf  vraoeaawaaproNiitoaomiida  oftbadidlaiMabaeiit 
on  too  other. 
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The  fosKil  genua.fi«tfirqpAon  itplaeed  by  ProflMMorOwao 
with  ArgoiiaiUa  in  the  tmOf  of  TiBaiacsoaa  Oetopods, 

[BSIXSIOMOII.1 

PAPER  HANGINGS,  a  term  applied  (somewhat  in- 
correctly) to  the  stained  paper  pasted  against  the  walls  of 
apartments,  &c.   The  word  'hanfjings*  was  originally  and 

jn  ipL-rly  .niplicd  lo  the  woven  or  tiuhroidered  tapestry  with 
which  the  walls  of  elctjaiit  roouiij  wero  covered.  From  the 
time  necessary  for  then  production,  thcso  were  tiw  cosily 
for  any  classes  but  the  wealthy.  About  idO  years  a^o  how- 
ever, atnodo  was  devised  of  printing  or  painting  a  pattern  on 
sheets  of  paper,  and  pasting'  them  against  the  walls  uf  a 
room;  these  are  *poper-haiii;ing>,'  and  they  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  douettic  apart- 
ments. 

Tlieie  an  three  modea  of  producing  the  required  de- 
vice. 1.  Wooden  bloeha  aie  carved,  representing  in  relief 

the  outline*  of  the  figure ;  an  impression  is  taken  from  these 
blocks,  and  the  device  is  completed  by  painting  with  a  pencil. 
2.  A  hheet  of  paper,  leather,  tin,  or  copper,  is  t  ut  out  into 
the  required  device,  and  laid  on  tho  pujH'r  l  i  bo  siuiued  ;  a 
brush,  dipped  in  a  coloured  ])igment,  and  worked  over  the 
surface  of  the  perforated  plate,  conveys  the  pigment  tlirouj,'li 
all  the  perforations,  and  forms  a  p;iltern  uii  the  pajier.  :i.  .\ 
block  is  carved  for  each  of  the  colours  to  be  employed,  and 
an  impression  from  all  the  blocks  in  Mtcce^sion  fills  up  tho 
design  on  the  paper.  The  first  of  theae  modes  is  too  slow 
and  costly  for  ordinary  use ;  the  second  produces  imperfect 
outlines,  and  ia  now  chiefly  employed  (under  the  name  of 
ttmtdUhig)  to  paint  a  pattern  on  the  plaster  walla  of  a  roenb 
withoot  uaing  paper-hanging* ;  the  third,  which  ia  tho  mode 
almoet  exeltisivery  employed  at  the  present  day,  is  deaoribed 
here. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  pieces  twelve  yards  long,  and 
to  produce  these  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  paste  six- 
teen or  tiyh!een  .sheets  of  paper  togi-tlier  ut  the  cdt^es. 
But  machine-made  paper  now  allows  the  pHper■^taitH'l  to 
procure  the  whole  length  ni  one  piece.  A  '  piece'  is  laid  out  on 
a  long  bench,  and  the  '  ground-colour' applied,  consisting  uf 
pounded  whiting  tinted  by  the  addition  uf  some  pigment, 
and  liquefied  by  the  aid  of  melted  size;  (his  is  laid  on  with 
large  brushes.  When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  prinL  Let  ua  uippoie  the  pattern  to  contain  three 
c(doun»-HMd,  darii  green,  and  light  green.  Three  blocks 
are  carved  in  hard  wood,  the  uncut  parts  (as  in  a  oommoa 
wood-block)  repreeenting  the  deviee ;  each  block  is  Intended 
for  one  ooloor  only ;  and  care  ia  taken  that  aQ  three  tball 
combine  their  devices  properly,  when  printed.  Tho  three 
pigment.s  being  mi.xed  w  ith  melted  size,  in  separate  vessels, 
one  of  them  (say  red)  is  spread  with  a  brush  on  a  wao«lcn 
fiaiiie  covered  with  leather  or  llannel;  the  proper  block  is 
laid  face  downwards  on  the  wet  paint,  takes  up  a  layer  of  it, 
and  imparts  it  to  the  paper,  on  w  hich  it  is  immediately 
pressed.  Another  similar  inipiTSM  ii  made  adjoining  the 
first;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  '  |  u  (\  ii  is  been  printed  with 
the  red  device.  When  dried,  tl.e  pupi  r  goes  throu);h  the 
•amo  proeenaaecond  time,  with  the  substitution  of  a  differ* 
ent  colour  ewLa  different  block  from  those  before  used.  A 
third  process  with  the  other  shade  of  green  finishes  the 
printing.  Each  bloek  is  flimisbed  with  small  pina  at  tha 
osmers,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  succeaiiive  inpreasioaa  are 
made  to  correspond  properly.  As  many  as  seven  or  eight 
colours  are  sometimes  employed  in  one  pattern,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  there  must  bo  as  many  blocks  as  there  are 
colours. 

^  Some  puper-haiiguigs  ha\c  a  gl(l^syor  Satin  '  ground.  To 
;  produce  lliis.a  frrouiid  of  satm  wlnte,  projierly  tinicil.  is  laid 
Ion;  tins  groun<l  i«  then  ruUbeil  wiili  puvuiin-d  Frenth 
cli.ilk  Worked  by  weans  of  abrush,  utiiila  t^luss  is  produced. 
Atier  this  the  printing  proceeds  os  usual.  These  'satin' 
papers  sometimes  receive  an  additional  beauty,  by  being 
passed  boiwcen  two  siighlly  heated  rollers,  one  of  which  has 
an  engraved  pattern  in  imitation  of  watered  and  figured 
silk.  &0. :  this  pattern  is  thus  imparted  to  the  paper.  /7ocA 
papeia  are  those  in  which  a  portion  of  the  patten  somewhat 
resembles  woollen  doth.  'When  the  proper  gioand-colour 
has  been  applied,  the  device  is  printed,  not  with  a  cdeuied 
pi::iuent,  but  with  japan  gol  l  sizi .  nnd  on  this  gold-siae  ia 
sprinkled  the  flock,  consistini;  ol  liaf,'mcnt8  of  woollen  cloih 
cut  into  a  sort  of  duwii  and  dyed.  I'lie  llock  adhere*  to  the 
goM  hjze  and  can  I'.usily  be  brushed  olT  llie  Oibir  puts. 
Soineiiiiu's  lloeks  of  two  or  thiLi.'  colours  are  emi  I'l^  i-  'i ; 
these  are  laid  uu  at  separate  umes.  Siriped  papers  aie 
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tonttimes  ftroduoMl  in  •  singobr  manovr.  The  colour 

(rmthcr  more  liquid  than  io  ofiwr  «um)  it  eonUincd  in  a 
trou<i;h  having  parallel  slits  in  tht  bottom.  Use  paner  is 
made  III  (ass  quickly  under  the  bottom  of  the  trougli.  by 
meims  .if  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  thus  obtains  a  deposit 
of  coluur  ill  parallel  lines,  through  the  slits  in  tlu-  h ottoia 
of  tlif  troiiL,'h.  Bv  a  modification  of  this  methoil  is  proilii  cl 
^\Ual  i-i  iLrnieil  a  blended  groumi.  A  Irou^h,  coniai:im^' 
many  distinct  cells,  is  filled  with  various  imtH  uf  any  uiveii 
colour,  one  tint  to  each  cell.  A  Ion;;  niiriuw  luiish  being 
dipped  into  all  these  cells,  takes  up  a  portion  of  each  tint, 
Which  it  apphes  to  a  roller;  from  the  roller  the  pigment  is 
transferrad  to  ftmolving  brash,  and  from  tba  bnith  to  Ibe 
paper.  TbiM  ii  pfoducad  a  blended  or  ibaded  ground, 
which  aftervKids  receives  any  dofind  pattern. 

Bronic  or  imitation  ^old-powder  s  frequently  applied  to 
papers.  A  devire  being  printed  in  japMl  Eold-4ixek  tbe 
powder  is  lightly  i  ubbcU  over  the  paper,  and  nahcTcs  to  tbe 
(^Id-size.  The  rem-undcr  of  the  putU'in  i>  Oiirainon^y 
printed  in  colours.  In  some  papers,  loaf-gold,  Mlvor,  or 
copper  is  applied  to  a  portion  of  llu:  pattern:  this  is  a 
slow  and  expensive  process.  Some  papers,  in  order  to  bear 
washing  or  i-leanin|;,  are  printed  With  eoloim  viied  with 
oil  or  vamiih  instead  of  size. 

The  modes  of  cuttini;  tlio  pieces  of  paper  and  pa&thig 
tihsin  against  a  wall  are  too  obvious  to  need  mention  here. 

A  tecent  dhange  in  tbe  duty  charged  on  all  kinds  of 
papeCt  it  likely  to  have  eoosidarable  enet  in  extending  the 
ute  and  improving  tlie  nanitfcotan  of  paper-hangings. 
The  duty  on  the  paper  itself  has  been  ledueed  froui  3d.  to 
1^  per  pound;  while  the  additional  duty  of  per 
square  yard  of  jia[)er-bLiii^'in;^'s,  ciiu^iJereJ  :is  such,  has 
been  wlwllv  rPiH-alcd.  '  The  reiiuetioii  of  yince  it  has 
occnsiuneii,  has  enabled  a  much  larger  class  uf  jierviins  to 
get  their  uiiarttncnts  papered;  and  it  will  ill  tins  way  be 
pro<luciive  not  only  of  u  jireat  adiiilii'nal  demand  for  paper, 
out  of  a  K^eat  increase  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.'  (M'Cul- 
loch.)  Pa]M.*r-liangings  are  indeed  now  made  fiit  10  kw  a 
price  a?  five-pence  for  the  piece  of  twelve  yardj'. 

"With  legaid  to  the  fatterm  of  paper-hangings,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  attention  which  has  lately  iM-m  given  to 
the  pronotiDn  of  tbe  wit  of  de«ign  will  probably  lead  to 
mucn  imprnvement  in  tbe  devieee  for  paper-banvings,  as 
welt  as  fbr  other  ornamental  produetions.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Iviudiin  s'.i^'^'Csleil  that  'an  instructive  natural  hhtrry 
paper  fw  cutta'^eb  nr.il  the  wulis  of  imrberies  and  selioof- 
looms  might  be  f  >rnied,  by  j  rinMii:  ll^'urcs  of  all  the  coin- 
moncr  and  more  important  plants  ntid  anuntils,  wui-.  ilie  iicicn- 
tific  and  popular  names  beneath  them;  each  plant  or  animal 
being  surrounded  by  lines,  so  as  to  appaar  either  in  frames  or 
as  if  painted  on  the  ends  of  ^tuuea  and  bricks.'  An  inge- 
nious suggeetion  on  the  subject  of '  intellectual  paper-liang- 
ings '  has  reiwDtly  been  mtM  in  No.  604  of  the  *  Penny  Ua- 


mountain  railed  Sandonumrgium,  where,  according  (o  Strabt 
(xii.,  p.  562),  nndanea  WW  obtained  in  minee,  wbieh  were 
worked  bveriiBind«,wh»  died  in  great  namben  in  eonae- 
quence  o^  the  unhealthiness  of  the  labour.  The  sandaraca 
spoken  of  by  Strabo  was  probably  fho  same  as  uinopis, 
which  was  a  kind  of  rod  ochre,  obtnincJ  by  the  Greeka  Inn 
Siiiope,  from  which  place  it  derived  its  name. 

The  Paphlagoniansaro  said  by  llanier(//.,  ii.  fjl,  8j2)to 
have  come  to  the  assistance  of  theTrojaiis  under  the  eiuniiiand 
of  Pyln-imnies  from  the  country  of  the  Ilencti.  This  nier.'i  m 
of  the  iieneti  in  connection  with  tbe  Faphlagonians  seems 
to  havo  puzzled  some  of  the  antient  writers.  Several  ex- 
planations of  the  passage  were  given ;  but  the  one  wbidi 
appeared  most  probable  to  Strabo  (xii.  544)  was  that  tbe  lb- 
ncti  were  a  Paphlagonian  people,  wbo  foltowed  P^Utmenet 
to  Troy,  and,  after  tbe  death  of  their  leader,  emigrated  (o 
Thrace,  and  at  length  wandered  to  Italy,  where  they  settled 
under  tbe  name  of  Veneti.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  also  connects  ihe 
Ileneti  of  Homer  with  the  Vi'tieli  of  Italy  upon  the  aiillio- 
rity  of  C'lirncliu.s  Nepn.s;  but  few  luudern  eiitics  will  bo  dis- 
posed to  attach  much  cn  dit  to  a  rambliny:  stoi  y  of  this  kind, 
which  sei'tiis  to  imve  ari.sen  merely  flora  the  siiuil.uity  of 
the  two  names. 

Tbe  Paphlagonians  were  subdued  by  Croesus.  (Herod.,  i. 
28.)  Tbey  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  were  governed  by  a  satrap  in  the  reign  of  Darius  lly- 
staspis  (Herod.,  vii.  72);  but  tbejappear  in  later  times,  like 
several  other  oationt  in  the  remote  parts  of  tbe  Persian 
empire,  to  bate  been  only  nominally  subjeel  to  the  king  of 
Persia.  On  the  return  of  the  Ten  Tliousand.  we  And  tliat 
they  were  governed  by  Corylas,  who  docs  not  apiMjar  to  bave 
been  a  sainip  (dfpxw>'> Xenophon  calls  him,.l'(j/.».,  vi.  1,  s.  2), 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  affcrd  a.s*istance  to  the  Greeks. 
.•\fter  the  death  of  Alexander,  Pa]i:ilaL:oniLi,  together  with 
Cappadoeia,  fid!  1o  the  shareofEumer.es.  ( IJiod.  Si<-.,  \\v.\. 
3.)  It  sub.'.efiuenlly  fornieil  part  i..f  the  kingdom  of  I'oiitus  ; 
but  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus  by  the  Koraans,  it  appears 
to  have  been  allowed  to  have  kinsta  of  its  own,  the  lost  of 
whom  was  Deiotarua,  the  son  of  Cnstor.  (Strabi,  xii. 564.) 
Under  Ihe  early  Roman  em[jcrui^  it  did  ii  t  f<;rm  a  sepa- 
rate province, but  was  united  to  the  province  of  Galatta  till 
tbe  time  of  Couiantine.  who  itrat  craeted  it  into  a  eepante 
province. 

The  principal  town  of  Pophlagonia  was  Sinope  (Sinonb), 
a  colony  of  4lie  Mile;>ians  (Aen..  AififK,  vi.  1.  s.  1  j»,  which 
was  said  to  have  l>een  found -d  by  .Autolyrus.  a  companmn 
of  Jason.  It  was  built  U['on  a  ju'iiiniula,  and  w  as  for  many 
cenluric^  one  of  the  must  lloonshin;,'  eommcrcial  towns  in 
the  Euxinc.  In  the  time  of  Sti.ibo,  when  Us  trade  had 
greatly  decreased,  it  was  a  place  of  con»it!er»ble  importance. 
It  was  very  strongly  fortified,  and  possessed  many  hands'  'me 

fiublic  buildings.  Tlie  soil  in  the  Deighbourbood  was  very 
iertile,  and  tbe  inhabitants  were  aooottMned  to  catch  off  the 


PAPHLACKKNIA  (rra^^ayovia).  a  proTtnee  of  Asia 
lliner,alee  caltad  Pylmnenia  according  to FlinyCvi. 2).  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ibe  Euxine,  on  the  aouth  by  the 

pai  l  of  Phrygia  afterwards  called  Calatia,  on  the  east  by 
Pontus,  and  on  the  west  by  Biihynia.  It  was  scpnratcj 
from  liilliyma  by  the  P.inhenius  (Olu  or  Bartan),  and  from 
Pontus  by  the  IlaUs  tlvizil  ennak),  which  wus  aim  its 
eastern  boundary  in  ilie  tune  o(  Herodotus  (i.  0,  71). 

Paphlagonia  is  df'scrslK-d  by  Xmoidion  {Anab.,  v.  6,  g.  fi) 
as  a  country  havui};  \ery  beautiful  plains  and  very  high 
mountains.  It  m  traversed  by  two  cbams  nf  nt'^unlains, 
running  parallel  to  one  another  from  west  to  en*t.  Tbe 
higher  and  more  ioutberly  of  these  chains,  called  Olgassys 
by  Ptolemy,  ia  a  continuation  of  tbe  great  nHnintain-cbain 
vntehttttMidt  finm  tiM  HeUeapont  to  Armenia,  and  waa 
known  to  the  antieott  under  tbe  name*  of  Ida  ana  Temnen 
in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brusa. 
[Anaioha,  p.  '10.1.]  Strabo  (xii.,  p.  561,  662)  however  ap- 
pears to  give  the  name  of  Olgassys  to  the  chain  ui  moun- 
tains in  the  northern  part  of  Paphlagonia.  on  which  the 
Paphlaj;oiiiaiH  had  built  many  temples.  'I'he  country  lie- 
tween  these  two  cbwins  of  mountains  is  drained  by  tlio 
Amnios  (Kara  su),  whi-  h  Hows  into  the  Hulvs.  U'lierc 
were  several  small  streams  uhicb  flowed  from  tiie  moun- 
tains in  the  north  of  Paphlagonia  into  the  Euxine,  but  the 
only  river  of  importance  besides  the  Amnta<i  and  Halys 
waa  the  Patbeniua,  wbidl  it  said  by  Xenophon  to  be  impas- 
sable. ^X'  M  ,  Atii^  T,  6,  a.  94  In  the  ueighbourhood  of 
Pompeioi>otx»,  in  tiM  oontnl  part  of  lb*  fmiute,  was  a 


coast  great  numbers  of  pebimydea,  n  tpeciet  of  tunny-flab. 
Sinope  maintained  its  independenee  till  the  second  centiuy 

before  the  Christian  sra,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pharaaoetl^ 

king  of  Pontus,  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates  the  Great,  w  ho  w  as  born  there,  marie  it  the 
i  capital  of  his  dominions,  uud  ad  iraed  it  with  many  public 
biiildiiiL^s.  Dnring  the  war  whjch  he  carried  on  with  the 
Itomans,  it  w-is  taken  by  Lucullns.  It  was  subsequently 
made  a  Roman  cobmy.  Diogenes  the  C) nic  was  bont  in  tllfil 
town.    (Strabo,  xit.  645,  546  ;  Plin.,  vi.'  'i.) 

West  of  Sinope  on  tbe  coast  were — Harmene,  off  which 
the  Ten  Thousand  anchored  for  five  days  (Xen*  Anab., 
vi.  I,  s.  15-17);  Abonteichos,  afterwards  called  lonopolia 
(Ainabal).  wbieh  ia  detchbed  bvStnbo  (xii.  S49)  aaaNoall 
town,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  of 
whom  Lueian  has  gh-en  us  an  account;  and  Amaitris 
(Amaaera),  formerly  called  Sesainus,  under  which  name  it 
occurs  in  Ilomer  (/A.  li.  Sj.ii.  Ama'-tns  was  built  upon  a 
(icninsuln,  on  each  sido  of  wlitcli  thare  wasuLaibour.  It 
recei\cd  tlu'  u  tme  of  Ama-stris  from  Amastris,  the  wiiV  of 
BioiiyMiis,  the  t\iant  of  Heracleo,  and  the  daughter  >jf 
U.watliras,  who  was  brotlier  uf  the  Daniis  conqucrcil  by 
■Alexander.  S.ie  pcopleri  the  new  towti  with  ibe  iiihabitantJ 
of  Se-aiiios.  C.vtorus,  Croninnm,  sml  Tium.  (Sirabo.  xii. 
p.  544.)  Amastris  is  mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny  (t';^, 
X.  "J9)  as  a  beautiful  town  in  his  time. 

The  pnncipel  towns  in  the  inland  part  of  Pkpbla^nia 
were— Pompeiopolis,  on  the  river  Amniat,  wbieh  waa  built  by 
Pompey  after  hia  conquest  of  Mithridates ;  and  Ganzia,  on 
tht  oouBnea  of  Qalatia,  which  \i'«s  the  loaidencc  of  Dvw 
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tarus,  tlio  last  Icing  of  the  PaphlagoniftU.  <8tlt1x^  Xn. 

562.) 

PAPIIOS;.  [Uvi'ULs.] 

PA'IM  A  s.  one  of  iho  early  Christian  vritcrs  in  the  Crci  k 
1aiicuu)(e,  bishop  of  Hicrnfolif*  in  Asia  at  the  be^inniiig 
of  the  sccoMil  iL-iitury.  Actorilmg  to  CiivL-,  lio  Ilourishcii  in 
th(>  year  1 10,  according  to  .ithrrs  in  i  15  or  i  Hi.  Ho  wrote 
fi\'  books,  entitled  "An  Kxjilication  of  the  Wordi  (or 
'OrBcleaXkf  theLord,'  which  are  now  lost.  In  a  passage  of 
thit  work  wbiob  u  quoted  hy  Eusebius,  Papias  professes  to 
Iwvtt  taken  great  puios  to  gain  infomiaiion  resnecting 
Cfaiittianity  from  tboM  wbo  hsd  known  tiie  apottlcs.  and 
wmw  miaiirkabU  ttBtemadto  of  Us  Mqpeeiing  tbe  »]MftU«» 
mnd  «rati|elMU  are  itHl  prewmd.  Aeeordiag  (o  liwisai, 
he  was  himiHilf  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poty- 
curp.  He  is  said  hy  Eusebius  to  have  been  a  MtUennarian, 
and  a  man  ol  liltlc  mind,  'as  appears,' says  EusebiiH, '  rroiu 
his  own  wniings.'  (Eusebius,  Hisl.  Ecc,  iiL  39 ;  Cavu, 
HUt,  Ltt,  undnr  *Pkpitt;*  LaediMrli  CndibUUgt  1M>  u-> 
c.  9.^  . 

PAPIER-MACHK'.  the  Frem-h  term  for  a  pn-piirati.m 
of  moistened  paper,  of  which  many  articlet>  atu  uiiniufai'- 
tured  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Such  articles 
have  been  made  in  France  for  more  than  a  century,  for  in 
1740  ono  Martin,  a  Gcrmau  varnisher,  went  to  Paris  to 
levn  thU  nraufecture  from  Lefevra.  On  laturaing  to  his 
«wn  connlr  j»  ii*  WH  ■»  Miceanftil  iq  hit  oxcitiont.  tut  hii 
paper  «Miff-bcne«  wwo  taUM,  «fter  him,  '  Martins.'  So 
moeb  monoy  wont  from  PruinB  to  Fhince  in  purchase  of 
papier-milch^  articles,  that  Frederic  II.,  in  1765,  establislied 
a  manufactory  at  Berlin,  which  suua  bucame  very  success- 
ful, liiutiswick,  Niimberg,  Vienna,  and  other  German 
town!»,  by  degrees  commenced  the  manufacture,  and  it  is 
now  carried  iki  1m  a  tuiiinkrubli;  i  xleiit. 

T«'o  mwK's  arc  adopted  of  making  artLclcs  of  this  kind: 
1.  by  yhiL-iii^;  iir  pasting  different  thicktRvsscs  of  jj.iper  toge- 
ther; 'i,  by  mixing  the  sub>.t;ni<-e  of  the  paper  into  a  pulp 
and  pressini;  it  into  mouidj.  The  first  mode  i«  adopted 
principally  for  those  articles,  suoli  as  trays,  &c.,  in  wbiob  a 
tolerably  plain  and  flat  surface  it  toba  produced.  Common 
mitlbovd^  aucb  as  forms  tba  eovars  of  books»  majr  oonray 
lonw  idea  of  (bis  sort  of  manalketnro.  Sheets  of  strong 
paper  are  pwi  tgyetber,  and  then  so  powerftilly  pressed 
that  the  diSerent  strata  of  paper  become  at  ono.  SHght 
curvatures  may  be  given  to  such  jra^ielioard  wlicii  damp  by 
the  use  of  presses  and  moulds.  S  ime  of  tlic  siuid  ijoxcs 
are  made  hy  glueing  pieces  of  papir.  cut  to  tlie  iucs  of  the 
top,  bottom,  and  sides,  one  ou  auulhur,  round  a  frame  or 
mould,  which  is  aftoru.irds  removed.  Articles  iiKuk'  of 
pnstpVioard  have  often  ;i  f.tie  black  polish  imparted  to  them 
in  ilif  f  ill  iN>inj,'  iiiiuuier :  — .After  being  done  over  with  a 
mixture  of  sue  and  lampblack,  they  receive  a  coating  of  a 
peculiar  varnish.  Turpentine  is  boiled  down  till  it  becomes 
blackt  and  tlin-e  times  as  much  amber  in  fine  powder  is 
sprinkled  into  it,  mth  tho  addition  of  a  liifle  spirit  or  oil  of 
tnipentine.  When  tbe  amber  is  meltod,  some  saNooolla 
ana  aomo  more  spirit  of  turpentine  am  added,  and  the 
whole  wall  stin-ed.  After  beine  stiained,  this  Tarnish  is 
nixed  with  ivory-black,  and  applied  ni  a  hot  room  on  tbe 
papier-mSch6  articles,  which  are  then  placed  in  a  heated 
oven.  Two  or  thix-o  coatings  of  the  black  varnish  will  pro- 
duce a  durable  ami  ifh>>sy  surface  impervious  to  walur. 

Papier-mSclif,  pru]Krly  .m>  called,  however,  is  thai  w  inch  ii 
pressed  into  moulds  lu  thL-  htatc  of  a  pulp.  This  pulp  is 
generally  mado  of  ciuiin:;s  of  coan<e  paper  boiled  in  water, 
and  l*c.iieii  m  a  iie  rLir  ii.l  they  assume  the  con<tisIence  of 
a  paste,  which  is  botk<i  m  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  or  of 
sise  to  frive  it  tenacity.  The  moulds  are  carved  in  the  usual 
way  and  the  pulp  poured  into  tbem,  a  coimter-mould  being 
employed  to  make  the  cast  nothing  taoie  than  a  crust  or 
sbeU,  as  in  piaster  casts.  In  some  manufactories,  instead 
of  asint;  cuttinf;&  of  made  paper,  tho  pulp  employed  by  the 
papwmnker  is,  after  some  furtber  treatment,  pouted  into 
tbo  moulds  to  produce  papicr-mitch6  ornaments. 

The  u»e  of  ortuitiu  nis  luailo  in  tho  way  just  descrihcd  is 
rapidly  iticreasin,;  I'he  earxcd  and  comptisition  ornaiueut.s 
etnpluyed  to  deroi  ate  picture  and  glasn  frame-,  are  in  some 
casc-i  superseded  by  thoie  of  papier-ni acln'  ;  but  it  i^  in  the 
decoration  of  ceiling;--  and  walls  of  ro  inis  and  tho  interiors 
of  public  buddings  ibat  pupier-mach^  is  found  most  valua- 
ble. Plaster  and  compositiun  ornaments  are  very  ponderous ; 
carved  ornaments  are  costly;  but  tboseof  napsr  are  Ugbt 
and  of  niudcrato  price.  lo  nanv  of  «ut  uiwtns,  In  the 
p.  a»  No.  106& 


House  of  Lords,  in  the  Pantheon  Basaar.  in  some  of  the 
splendid  steum  boat*  recently  l>uilt,  .-ind  m  nuuK  : uua  oiher 
instances,  u  hern  internal  de< .  i;ii|i>:i>  are  rnjUiteU.  ptt(ih:r- 
m.lch^  orniHiient-  have  In  en  largely  i  luploved.  Map*  in 
relief  are  al>o  i>cf:ision:illy  made  <jt  yiapier  niScb^. 

Tile  inn-l  reiiiai  kable  iiistatico  of  \viijch  We  have  heard  of 
the  einployineni  of  papier-uiitcht'  \»  one  of  wbicb  mention 
is  made  in  a  recent  vulume  of  Er-^ch  and  Orubn's  '  .Allt^e- 
meinc  Encyclopiidic.'  Near  Bergen  in  Norway  ■  church 
has  been  built  capable  of  holding  nearly  a  tluxisand  per>wns. 
Thi.s  buililini;  it  ucla(oiial  without,  but  perfectly  eircular 
within.  The  interior  of  tba  walls,  as  well  as  tbe  exterior  of 
the  Corinthian  eelumos,  b  oovered  with  papier-mdehi. 
The  roof,  tbe  ceiling,  the  statues  within  tbe  diureb,  and 
the  basso-rilicvos  on  the  out.^^ide  of  the  walls  are  also  made 
of  ihia  substance.  Tlio  pa|ncr-ni/ich^  was  made  wuter- 
pruof  and  nearly  fire  iincf  li\  an  applicution  of  vitriol  water 

I and  lime  slaked  wiili  whey  utid  while  of  cpg.  We  may 
here  remark,  that  paper  roofs  have  been  o<  <  :i-Mnal!>  \  in 
England.  Sli«>e!s  of  »toul  paper  are  dipped  la  a  rnuiure 
j  of  tar  and  p;teli,  liricd,  nailed  on  in  the  manner  of  i»lates, 
I  and  then  tarred  again:  this  roof  is  waterproof,  but  it  is 
'  uiiforlunalely  vcrv  comliustible. 

PAPILIONA  CE.iB,a  fanciful  name  given  to  the  princi- 
pal division  of  Leguminous  plants,  from  un  imaginary  re- 
semblance between  their  flowers  and  a  Plapilio,  or  butiorHy. 
This  appearanoa  is  owinit  to  tbe  exeessiv«  irregularity  of 
tbo  petala  of  sneb  phmts.  one  petal  being  Urge  and  ez* 
ponded  flat,  and  the  other  four  arranged  in  a  parallel  man- 
ner, and  mtrch  smaller.  The  garden  jiea  oIT.ms  a  faiiiihur 
example  of  lhl.s  >!tn.ctn re.  Iri  1eel;n;cal  laiif^  i.;it;e,  l  he  b.tek 
or  largest  petal  is  ihe  rfrii'um,  or  .v/on  /irri,  the  two  ex- 
ternal of  the  lateral  peialut  uUe,  ut  ict/iiin,  and  liie  rwu  inte- 
rior, which  adhere  by  one  edge,  the  caniia.  or  fie^'. 

PAPINIA'NI'S.  /EMI'LIUS,  was  a  pupd  of  ihe  jurist 
Q.  Cervidius  SecDvuia  at  the  same  tune  with  Seuiiinius 
Severus,  afterwards  empeior.  Under  the  emperor  Mnrros 
Aurelius  he  held  tho  otCce  of  advocaius  fi.'-ci,  in  which  he 
succeeded  S.  Severus.  After  Severu.i  became  emperor, 
Papiniaii  was  his  libelloruiu  magister,  and  prajfectus  proe- 
torio.  Psulus  informs  us  that  he  liad  given  an  opinion  lie- 
fore  INqpinian  in  his  andilortum.  Wig.,  20,  tit.  5,  a.  18 ; 
O^H  12,  tit.  i,  s.  40.) 

Severns  wsa  always  on  intimate  terns  with  Papinian,  and 
at  his  death  recommended  to  hira  his  two  sons  Cam c.i  11  a 
and  Geta.  Caracalla  murdered  his  brother,  and  ehuiily 
after  pMt  to  death  Papinian,  together  uiih  l^apitiian'i.  »on, 
who  was  qusstor.  The  cause  ol'  this  execution  in  only  oh- 
bciirely  slated  (Spart.,  S'-rer.,  c.  'J  I  ;  Anton,  '.'arac,  r.  51; 
b  It  It  aiprarsthat  then^;id  morality  of  Papinian  was  shocked 
by  the  iinilal  conduct  of  Caraeuila.  and  that  1m  shoWCd  blS 
di!>approbatioa  of  his  unnatural  act. 

Few  Roman  jurists  were  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
Papinian,  and  he  is  often  cited  in  thu  most  honourable 
manner  both  by  the  lu^t  JMans  (Spart.,  Sever^  c  '21)  and  in 
various  parts  of  die  code  (Co(L,  5,  tit.  7 1,  »,  14,  &c.).  Jus* 
tinianiCont^otf  ifiilseesf.)  in  Uie  course  of  study  whieh  ha 
laid  dflwn  after  the  compleiioil  of  tbe  '  Institutes,' '  Digest,* 
and  'Code,'  in  speaking  of  ibe  third  year's  oourse  of  study, 
makes  special  mention  of  Papinian.  The  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twenty-second  books  of  the  'Digest'  were  en 
joined  to  ho  read  m  ]>laee  'aeiilisiiiui  Papiiiiani;'  the  name 
Pi^initt/iislfP  was  still  to  lie  retained  by  the  stutients  ot 
tho  third  year,  atid  the  feslivul  formerly  celebr.ti  1!  un 
the  occasion  of  c  uiiniencing  bis  work,  it  wa$  declared,  iihuuld 
be  solemnly  kept  as  u^ual,  in  onler  that  the  memory  of  iliu 
great  Papiniuu  miLilit  bo  for  over  preserved.  The  *  Digest' 
contains  extracts  fioin  his  thirty  seven  books  of  'Quee-S 
tiones,'  his  nineteen  books  of  '  Uesponsa,' and  fragments 
frotn  his  two  bouks  of  '  Delinitiones,'  his  two  books  on 
'  Adulteria.' and  a  single  book  on  'Adulteria;'  also  from 
a  Graek  frwment.  entitled  k  roS  dm-mo^uroD  /<omCiS^« 
rt9  HcmosiaC  that  is,'On  tbe  dnty  of  the  .lidiles  in  Row'* 
and  tbo  Mtinicinta.*  Papinian  is  chiefly  quoted  by  FSuIui 
and  Ulpian,  and  sometimes  also  by  Marcian.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  extracts  from  I^lpInian  hear  to  the 
whok  '  Dii,' rsi'  is  stated  under  Jostixiax's  Legisl.^tion, 

P.'\l*l'illl,  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  pUdieian  gens 
in  autient  Rome,  who  were  for  merly  culled  l\ipi>u.*  (C'lc., 
Ad  fam.,  ix.  21.)    T'li  ;  g<  n^  s^as  divided  into  several  fanii- 

•  AcGonliac  la  Pompnaiiw,  Uh»  IcUt  r  »aj«  iuT<>n(rd  liy  App^m  n.i'i'Hu'i 
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liai^  lUoK  M  (be  MugiUani,  Ci.t&i>i,  Cursk^res,  ati<l  Massoiies ; 
ind  the  nost celebiatad  o( (be  dt8enn(  individuals  uf  iheiic 
ftmUw*  Vru  LiNKQI  PaWMUS  C(nU(»,  who  was  the  grand- 
aoil  of  L.  Papiritts  Cunor,  vbo  «a»  censor  ia  (be  )ear  in 
whtrh  Ri»me  wns  take<t  by  tbe  OeuU  (Liv.,  ix.  34),  end  sun 
of  !>{uiriii«  Pnpiriu.4  Curior,  wbo  was  teUiMiy  tribune  in 
B  c  .     '  I  Liv.,  n,  27). 

AVe  llr^t  rtaJ  of  1..  Pniiitius  Ciirnor  as  ninstcr  of  tl.c 
l>or>e  Ui  1-  r.iii.i-ju>  L'i-<is>,us,  who  was  ncalod  dictatur  ]i,c. 
339,  li>  the  (.in^ul  M.iidius,  in  order  to  cairy  un  the  war 
nn.inist  the  Aiiliale*.  <l.iv.,  viii.  12;  Cic.  Ad  Fuin..  ix,  21.) 
Till-  timeof  his  consuUhiii  is  (kmbirul.  l^ivy  imiiiiions 
C  IViilius  Olid  L  Papinus  MiigilUusuii  a«  consuls  in  B.C. 
mi  but  he  nddii  lliut  instead  Papirius  MuKtllanuH.  th« 
Deineof  Paiiiriu*  Curaur  was  found  in  »oino  annaU.  (Liv., 

viii.  S3.|  During  tbe  year  of  their  consuhbip  the  Lex 
Pnitilie  Piapiria  W  peiised*  which  cnarted  that  no  one 
should  be  kcp(  to  feHert  or  bond*,  except  for  a  critne  which 
deserved  them,  and  only  until  be  bed  suffered  (be  panitb- 
nient  which  the  law  pnivided ;  it  alM eonoted  that  endilorfl 

shuuM  iutv.-  :i  n^hl  t a  aUach  the  goodlli «lld  OOt  the  pOSOnt, 
of  llieir  <leb;..rs.  (Liv,,  viii.  '28.) 

In  the  (ullowui:;  year  Poiimus  Cursor,  who  is  said  by 
Livy  (viii.  2'J)  to  h.ive  bo«>n  caiinlei-fil  at  that  time  the  most 
illu&triouii  goiiiTul  ill'  111*  a^iL'.  ■■■  iis  iiiiiKiiiiled  dictntor  to 
carry  on  the  war  uKauul  iho  iiauinttfs.  lie  aupuiitted  (y. 
Fsbiua Uaxiniu^  his  roatter  of  the  horse;  ana  during  his 
absence  e(  Rome  (o  ren«w  the  auspices,  Faiius  attackea  the 
enemy  centrarj  to  Uscoamande  and  gained  a  si'.;nal  victory. 
Oq  hu  letum  (o  the  camp,  ho  commanded  Fabius  to  be  put 
to  death;  but  the  aoldicrs  espousing  the  cause  of  (he  latter, 
the  exeeataon  ««$  delaved  tdl  the  following  day,  befote 
vbid)  time  Pabim  had  en  opportunity  of  escapinfc  (oRome, 
wliero  he  placed  himself  UDdw  (be  prolcclion  of  tbe  senate. 
The  proceedings  which  followed  are  interesting  to  the  stu- 
deta  ul'  ihe  constitutional  liistury  of  Rome,  ns  they  shovp 
thai  au  appeal  {frrovucti  I  to]  cuuld  be  iiiinlc  tu  Uit;  pct^jU; 
from  the  decisioii  of  a  du  tutor,  which  is  m  m  cordance  with 
a  remark  of  Livy  in  another  pari  of  lu«  Ui^t<]ry  fili,  55),  that 
after  the  decemvirs  wore  expelled  fioiu  lUtnL',  ;i  law 
pahsed,  enacting;  that  in  future  no  luagistrate  i»hL>uld  be 
made  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal.  Papirius  de- 
manded Fabiua  of  (he  senate;  and  as  neither  the  entreaties 
of  the  leiwlon  nor  those  of  the  father  of  Fabius.  who  had 
been  dictator  and  three  times  conbuU  could  induce  Papirius 
to  (widoii  hioa,  the  father  of  Fabius  appealed  (provocavii) 
to  I  he  paoph^  end  »t  leagtb, »( (bs  earuea(  eDtreatiee  of  (he 
people  ana  of  tbe  tribunee  of  tbe  plebs,  the  life  of  PWbitt# 
was  spared.  Papirius  named  a  new  master  of  the  hotse, 
and,  on  his  return  to  the  army,  defeated  (ho  Samnitcs,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  for  th«  tuny.  (Liv.,  viii.  '29-37  ) 

Pii|iiriu>  was  eifclt'd  coiiiul  a  xcuinl  lime  willi  Q.  Pub- 
litis  Pliilu,  in  n.c.  '-ii^),  and  iigain  ileffHtfil  the  Saiuni'.eH; 
and  apparently  a  third  iniie  tn  the  fuUowtiig  }r\ir,  though 
there  appears  lo  be  some  doubt  upon  the  latter  [m  nt.  iLiv., 

ix.  '-lb.)  Ho  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time  in  u.c.  313 
(Liv.,  ix.  22),  and  for  the  fifth  time  in  a.c.  313  (Liv.,  ix.  'iH). 
He  was  a^in  named  dtciaior  in  b  c.  3US,  to  carry  un  the  war 

aaiost  hi&  old  enemies  the  Samnites,  whom  ho  defeated 
tb  great  skughter,  and  obtained,  on  account  of  bia  Tieiory, 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  (liv.,  ix.  3S,  40) ;  afte^  which  time 
ve  find  no  further  mention  of  bim. 

Papiriu.<i  Cursor,  says  Livy  (ix.  16),  was  considered  the 
most  illustrious  man  of  his  age;  and  it  was  t!ioui-hi  I,u  wuuUl 
have  been  equal  to  contend  with  Alexander  the  Great,  il 
the  lati<'i .  aiur  the  conquest  of  Asia,  had  tutned  bia  ems 
aguinsi  Eiiiupe. 

P.\P1ST.  un  a()peIlation  derived  fnnii  'the  pone,' 

and  whir-h  dfUDies  a  toUower  uf  the  Koman  church.  Tliat 
ctiuK  h  .  LilUnu  ll  catholic,  which  means  ' universal ;'  bulas 
other  Ciiristian  churches  abo  stylo  themselves  'cathftUc,'  a 
d;-stinctiiin  seems  required  to  avoid  confusion.  The  appcl- 
ation  Roman  CnthoUc  is  generally  ueed  eV  over  Jiuropc  to 
denote  a  follower  of  the  church  of  Roiie,  ineOKtnidistinction 
to  (be  fiillowen  of  other  Chris(ian  eonmnnlona;  but  in 
Great  Britain  (he  words  Pepist  end  Romanist  have  been 
long  in  coiiiraoii  u^e ;  tbe  former  es]iecinlly  bein^emplo)  ed 
la  Tul^ar  hinguage,  with  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  and 
obltX|iiy  attached  to  it.  The  origin  of  the  word  'papa'  is 
given  under  Pope. 

PAPPUS,  ALF.XANDUI'XU.S.  an  eminent  raslhema- 
ticiun  of  Alexandria,  wbo  nourished  about  the  end  of  tbe 
ftarth  ecntaqr  of  our  (ant.  In  the  veiy  brief  mooudIi  ire 


have  of  him,  he  h  mentioned  Qs  the  author  of  several 
treatises,  all  of  vbicb,  except  his 'Mathematical  Co1IectioQ%' 
(Ma^ij^umaai  Svfvyti^yai),  probahl)  the  most  valuable  uf  hil 
writings,  appear  to  nave  perished.  Xbia  voth.  as  its  name 
imiMjrts,  is  miaccllaQewa:  and  besides  a  variety  of  propo- 
sitions, both  problems  and  theorems,  contains  some  curious 
notices,  not  found  clst^whcre,  of  tbe  history  of  mathematics, 
andof  maiheuiaticians  in  his  own  and  in  pii ceiling  tunes.  Of 
the  eight  bi)u!.s  df  ilio  '  MallieuiaUcal  CuLections,'  ibe  (irist 
and  aboui  uiu  Imlf  of  the  second  arc  prc.sunieil  t^^  bo  lost; 
the  rest  have  reac  bed  tbe  present  time,  thuuuh  w  ith  many 
iia|:ei'l'eL'tiuns,  and  in  .-.uine  passages  so  mu'.ilated  that  the 
moaning  cannot  bc  ccriainly  determined.  The  original 
Greek, e.xcent  some  short  extracts, has  never  been  printed; 
and  the  only  translation  of  it,  which  is  by  Commanding 
wax  first  published  at  Pesaro  ia  1588 ;  and  another  edition, 
with  little  vanttioo  or  toaiuaivenenU  vaa  |irin(ed  in  16$0 
at  Bolo^a.  This  tratttietioii  iaoocennp«Qiadiritbecom> 
iqentary,  often  tedious,  and  in  some  pleeos  defective ,-  but 
at  tbe  same  time  it  is  extremely  valuable,  from  the  expla- 
nation whieli  it  (v<ulains  of  some  difficulties,  ami  iVo  e.  r- 
rcction  of  many  eirms  in  the  maiiu.scripl  used  l>  Cjimuiiu- 
dine,  and  whiidi  jicrvude  nil  the  r.iaiuoi  rj;.is  ul  P.r,i[i.,  ■,  thai 
have  hiihei  ii)  bi  Lii  cxamiacd.  Fu  ui  Comiuandiiie's  manner 
of  refiTi  nij:  to  the  Greek,  it  njii  ia^  s  that  ho  hod  only  one 
manuscript  fax  his  guide.  Ho  died  before  the  work  had 
received  his  last  corrections,  and  no  account  is  given  of  the 
history  or  character  ct' the  manuscript  which  ho  followod. 
From  a  Ihnily  dispute  letwecn  two  sons-in-law,  the  publi- 
cation was  suspended  for  some  tituo  afler  his  duatli;  and  at 
length,  by  the  munificence  of  his  patron,  the  duke  of  yrhino^ 
the  tf«nslatioa  vaa  printed,  hut  eonfiueadlv  «t(boi»t  an^  cor- 
rection whatever  of  the  erron  or  omisswnain  the  unBniabad 
workof  C^mmaniline.  In  this  slate  however  it  was  a  veiy 
intemtine:  cmunuiuication  to  the  mathematteians  of  (bat 
ago,  and  alvnnst  immediately  excited  the  greatest  intaieal 
and  aitcntiun  tuwards  the  Greek  geometry. 

Tile  two  first  bouks  of  Pa]ipu-s  urn  not  in  CHiniiiiaiuline'i 
translation,  fiuui  their  not  heiir.:  found  id  anyof  ih>-  MSS. 
(u  whu'h  he  had  access;  hut  a  (lortion  of  ihe  seeuiid  h'>ok 
was  atierwnrds  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Savilian  Library  a; 
Oxfiird,  and  published  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  KiSS,  with  a  Latin 
tian^latiDn,  and  valuable  notes  explanatory  of  the  Greek 
arithuiC'lic,  Fiuui  vhis  remaining  fragment,  it  is  reasonably 
cotueotiued  by  Dr.  Wallie  (bat  (base. two  hooka  refaii(ea 
towy  to  thet  erithmetie;  and  thence  he  infore  tbet  tbe 
lota  of  them  ia  not  greatly  to  be  lamented:  the  whole  ol|}eet 
of  the  second  book  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  what  is  now 
Ci)nsidert:il  as  a  verv  simple  prciini.-iUion,  viz.  that  Ihe  mulli- 
phcatun  uf  nwy  luiniHcrsi,  Uil  ur  any  uf  wliicli  have  eypiiers 
annexed,  uih)  be  pt  rllirmed  by  multiplying  these  numbers 
Without  the  t:ypll^r^,  and  then  adding  all  the  cyphers  to  the 
pru'duct.  The  fiist  boat  was  prolialdy  employed  abi-ut  ihu 
siiupitt  operations  of  the  addition  and  sublraciion  of  num- 
bers. The  third  hook  contains  geometrical  problems  both 
linear  and  suhd.  The  fourth  contains  theorems  of  plain, 
solid,  and  linear  classes  of  propositiuui.  Tlic  ftfih  treats 
principalljr  of  isoperimetrical  flgutea.  Tbe  uith  ia  em- 
ploy ed  chwfly  in  explaining  aitd  eoneetiog  aome  propodiiaas 
of  Theodosiua  and  amna  ether  antient  writeta,  id  Ireetiaes 
on  spherics.  The  seventh  book  is  entirely  oq  tbe  antient 
analysis.  The  ciL;l.th  and  List  book  is  entirely  on  me- 
chanics; but  though  a  curious  document  of  tbe  state  of  (hat 
biam  h  of  seieiieo  in  the  time  of  Pappus,  yet,  from  the 
gical  improvement  both  in  tbe  theory  aud  praclico  of 
mechanics  in  BUideni  time^  it  is  compentive^  of  little 
value. 

(Dr.  Trail's  Li/e  Simson  ;  Suidas,  in  voc.  '  Vossiu*  de 
Chronolnci-l  Mathematicorum ;'  and  Moniucla,  torn,  i.) 

PAPPUS  is  a  peculiar  form  nssuined  by  (be  Calyx  of 
certain  (lowers  chiefly  of  the  natural  order  C>mposilm, 
Owing  apparimily  to  the  want  of  buUicieut  space  and  light 
in  wbkh  to  grow  laiger,  tbe  e«l}-x  of  sueh  planu  always 
remaina  in  a  rodbnentsiy  condition,  aometmiei  being  • 
mere  rim,  but  more  fioqnently  expanded  into  scaly  bristly 
haire,  or  similar  procefscs,  which  arc  in  must  instance*  co- 

liniiii'        'i'h,'  d  arn  of  the  if.  is  a  l"ir.i.h.a-  ii.-*..iI"..jO 

ol'  pujipus)  Ul  a  iUte  uf  biMaiitui  ii.',  is..ui  re>eiii'iiiiUL;  fine 
feathers. 

P.VPUA.  commonly  called  New  Ciuinea,  it- an  island  of 
prruut  exiuiil,  situated  at  the  Junciiun  of  the  In  h.in  and 
f  acifio  pceaos.  It  is  aeperated  by  Torres  Stiait  Crota 
the  nortbecti  extienutr  «  Aostralin;  by  the  filtnit  of 
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Gslliwa  fmm  ihe  sraull  isiand  of  Sallawatty.  vnhirh  lie- 
farther  west ;  and  by  Oampier's  Strail  from  New  RriJniii, 
which  is  to  the  east  of  it  It  exteiuU  from  Hi''  S.  kit. 
nearly  to  the  eqtiati^r.  The  mo»t  Auuthurii  point,  Cape 
HoJiiey.  is  in  10"  3' S.  lat..  nnd  the  most  iiorlhetn  l>oaU. 
Cape  Qood  Hoti«i  io  •*  19'  8.  Itt.  From  west  to  cast  it 
extends  between  130*  ind  148*  30'  E.  long. ;  the  most 
mctern  point,  Cbp*  8ilu,  on  Gnllowa  Strait,  ia  in  ISt*  %' 
R.  long.,  and Ui« most  «««lern,  Cap  Rodney,  in  148*  S&  B. 
litiig.  Its  length,  from  east-south-east  to  west- north -west,  is 
ticnily  130U  nules.  Its  width  varies  between  500  and  IS 
mi!  -  'J  ic  [v4y  of  the  island,  oast  of  I3y  K.  lon^., 
cun^iuutLi,  a  \  A-.t  u\tent  of  continuous  land,  with  a  project- 
ing penmsiila  at  its  eastern  extremity,  but  between  13^*^ 
nn'l  133' E.  loni;.  a  wide  and  open  bay  enters  deeply  into 
l!ia  land.  Tins  bay,  called  Geolwink,  or  Great  Bay,  h 
nearly  JOO  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  in  which  some  >»land& 
of  considerable  extent  are  situated,  and  penetrates  about 
200  intlea  aouthward  into  the  body  of  tho  island.  The 
sonthern«xtt«niitj  of  this  tey  is  ivpstttted  Item  the  Moloeaa 
Sm  hv  an  isthmtis  vtAj  about  18  mflas  vide.  That  part  of 
ih«  island  which  is  irost  of  this  isthmus  greatly  ratemblM 
in  form  tho  islands  of  Cf1i'lii»<  and  Gilolo.  consislinp  nf  a 
proje«ltng  peninsula  and  d,.<op  inlets  Tho  largest  of  the 
inK-t*  is  MacCluor's  Bay,  which  is  upnanl  nf  loo  ni;lcs 
long.  According  to  a  ron^h  estimate,  the  snrfhoe  of  ttiu 
islaii'l  Is  'j'lii.ciDti  square  iiiilct,  or  aboQt  89^888  sqtiare 
mde^i  iiioru  ibau  the  ansa  of  France. 

The  surface  and  aoil  of  this  island  are  only  known  to  far 
aa  they  have  been  seen  by  nnrferatnrs  who  hare  sailed 
Along  the  co.i8t  There  are  fun  yihm  on  iriiieh  BQni|iesiis 
have  landed,  and  in  no  plaee  iiave  thejr  penetrated  more 
than  a  few  niles  inlano.  The  sonth-eastetn  peninsula, 
which  temiaates  Cape  Rodmnr,  <s  formed  by  a  con- 
tinaoiis  chain  of  hi]^  hais.  and.  so  nr  as  wo  know,  o  hi^h 
and  mountainous  country  extends  aljii^'  ilio  iio:  thcrn  shores 
of  the  island;  the  ascent  of  tho  muvuitams  however  is  in 
f;<  nfial  praduiil.  and  thouRli  in  sevcial  place-  (tiev  attain  a 
r,,nsi!l(  rnlvlc  elevation,  a»  Mount  Ai  fark.  south  of  iWy  Har- 
liiiiir,  nonvi  of  them  app«ir  to  vise  to  ilii-  snow-linc.  Tho 
deciivii ii.'s  of  iho  mountains  are  getmrally  covered  with 
w  Hid,  but  these  forests  are  free  from  underwood,  whii  h  is 
rather  a  rare  occurrence  between  the  tropics.  Small 
riven  are  numerous,  and  there  are  probably  aooie  Inrf^cr 
•treams  in  the  wider  part  of  tho  island.  In  some  places 
the  snrflMe  it  eowereil  with  goml  grass.  Along  the  northern 
eoast  Ike  Mail  deap  eihoogli  to  lie  navipsted  w  the  hagoit 
vesseb,  and  tlnre  are  a  few  eood  harbonrk.  At  a  dittanoe 
of  from  10  to  20  miles  from  tnts  caa<t  there  are  nuinrrous 
islands,  which  sct-m  to  lie  in  a  row,  and  among  which 
several  arc  of  Toleaaieerigak  Dampiernotieed  tluee  aetiTO 

Volemnoes. 

Al  thp  viMithern  shores,  the  country  west  of  the  isth- 
mus ia  l-kewi'-e  iiiDuntaitiou?,  antl  tlieri'nst  rntlier  hiirh  and 
rocky,  luit  it  doos  tmt  n^c  to  any  consitleraliU^  I'levaf.ou  on 
thp  shori."?  of  MaeCliier's  Bay.  Tho  iiiihrous  itself  ia 
f  >rintfl  by  a  oliain  of  high  hills.  East  of  the  isthmus,  as 
far  aj>  L  ape  Buio  (135"  E  lonpf.  and  4°  S.  lat).  tbc^oun- 
tairiit  udvancc  clus^  to  the  shore,  and  tho  Sea  Can  be  navi- 
l^ted  bylaige  ve«els.  Cape  Bare  rises  to  tfreathiejeht 
uoee  t»  the  tea ;  bat  east  of  this  promontory  the  mountains 
needs fimher  inland.  They  arc  visible  from  tnc  sea  as  far  east 
as  1 S9*  E.  Ions;.,  but  appear  to  be  a  great  distance  frotn  the 
vliore,  which  >^lni\vs  that  they  must  attain  aconsiileralile  t  le- 
valiun,  bsynie  iiuvijjiitors  think  that  they  have  ol>--t  r\  ed  snow 
on  them.  Nu  niountuias  ajipear  east  of  1  js".  Thf  country 
between  the  sea  and  the  uiouatain^.  aud  the  wboiv  country 
east  of  13a^,  as  far  as  U  has  been  seen,  is  very  low,  and 
covered  with  oxtonsive  swamps,  but  generally  occupied  by 
lofty  trees.  This  low  coast  cannot  be  approached,  a-i  it  is 
lined  by  a  broad  holt  of  mud-banks.  At  a  distance  of  from 
six  to  ten  miles  the  depth  of  tho  sea  does  not  cxoeed  four 
er  five  flithena»  and  U  resnbrly  decreasis  towuds  the  land. 
Boata  wbiidi  tiy  to  elfcet  a  landing  stiek  ftst  in  the  mod  tt 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  from  the  beach.  Suuth  of 
8"  S.  lat.  a  wido  and  low  promontory  projocta  into  the  aea, 
iH  twe.-a  138°  20' and  \sV  E.  lon^^  It  is  called  Valsche 
Caap  fCr^pe  Fal»ci,  and  up  ti>  islj  was  cotisi  lered  a  part  of 
Pa;aia.bul  in  that  )eur  a  Dutch  ve-s>-|  discovered  a  .-tiail 
het  .v, ,  II  ii  and  the  mainland  of  Papua.  This  strait  ia 
called  Princes*  Mai ianno  Strait,  and  the  island,  which  is 
divided  by  it  from  Ptuaa,  baa  received  the  name  of  Frederik 
HcDdtilt'*  Jriand.  This  Itbad  U  knr  ftnd  tmmtft  \vi 


covered  with  trees.  Along  tho  low  shores  arc  lli.?  raouths 
of  some  considerable  rivers.  Four  of  tlicni  ocn.r  hetween 
IVi^  and  137",  and  are  named,  from  west  to  east,  W  amoka, 
Utanata,  Vahche  Wackla,  and  Valgchc  Utanala.  These 
rivets  are  not  accessible  to  vcsscla,  on  aecoMit  of  the  mtf 
tenain  mud-banks  at  their  mouths. 

We  am  not  aoqoainted  with  the  climate  of  this  country, 
exespi  ao  fhr  as  it  nay  he  inlbncad  ften  ite  ssegnpbicai 
poailion  and  the  uatnie  of  ^  lutlbea. 

The  aatnral  produetions  of  these  islands  an  little  known. 
The  only  animal*  are  dogs,  wild  cats,  and  bogs,  which  are 
rather  pleniifiil.  Fiih  and  turtle  abound,  and  the  iidia- 
biiiuits  vt  tho  coast  subsist  chiefly  on  them.  ALT.rultme  h 
liiiiiidd  to  the  plantini:  of  two  kinds  of  bread-fn.ii  trees  .md 
oo.jou-nnt  palms.  But  the  inhat>ilants  of  thi-  interior,  tim 
Ilartiforns,  arc  said  to  prurtise  (;;ardeniiig  and  some  s:nl  ot 
agrieuUure.  it  does  not  appear  that  the  iaKo>l>alm  grows  on 
this  inland,  as  the  PapMa  liKch  .t  from  t&s  tdaod  of  Way* 
giou.  Nor  are  the  cocoa-nut  ))alms  numerous,  Lemonik 
limas,  bamboot  and  rattans  se^  to  |row  spontanaoailj. 
ll  fa  aOMoaed  that  gold  is  foimd  ia  (he  interior. 

lnhaetkmlf.—Ptifaa  is  inhabitedby  two  or  perhaps  three 
nations.  Along  the  coast  of  the  western  half  of  the  inland 
are  tho  Papuas,  who  have  received  that  name  from  the 
Malays,  in  which  lan(;aage  the  word  sif^mfies  '  Cnzzled  hair.' 
Tiiey  ar«?  Pnn»»dere<l  to  Iwlonp  to  the  sanii!  isco  as  tho  in- 
liab'.iaitts  of  Auslialia.  but  lliere  appenrs  to  be  siune  differ- 
ence between  them  m  the  structure  of  their  bod^,  though 
they  agree  in  their  woolly  hair,  aud  also  nearly  m  colour. 
The  Papttas  an  mlher  stent,  and  not  so  slender  and  short 
as  tiM  Aitstraltns.  Tbetr  ^jw  an  small  and  dark ;  the 
nose  somewhat  eomd  and  pr^ecting  downwards;  the 
liin  thldt.  the  mouth  large,  and  tho  teeth  exoeedteglj 
white,  Ilioiqtb  etonter  then  the  Australians,  they  an  not 
90  stoat  as  tm  AfKean  negroes.  Though  placed  near  the 
line,  ihev  do  not  go  entirely  nuked.  The  men  wear  a  thin 
stuff,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  coeoa-nut  tree  tied  round 
ihcir  middle  and  lH  :\n'<-n  their  U>;s ;  the  women  aro  dressed 
in  the  same  mntnii  r.  but  tl;e\  wear  lil'jeSurat  cloth.  Their 
residetiei's  e\'.ii(jil  a  ^r^-iti'r  druree  of  er.  [liznti  ju.  Fonr.sl, 
found  ill  titc  harbour  of  Uory,  on  the  nuiiliern  coast,  two 
large  houses  built  on  posts  fixed  several  yard*  below  low- 
wattr  mark;  and  a  long  statue,  like^  f^od  on  po.sts. 
went  from  it  to  the  land  just  above  hii;li  water  innik, 
while  another  of  the  same  kind  streteb«d  out  Maword. 
This  tenement  contained  many  fbmilies.  who  lived  in  cabins 
on  eaeh  side  of  a  vide  eemmon-ball  that  went  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  bad  two  doors,  each  opening  to  one  of  the 
^Ia2;es.  The  married  people,  unmarried  women,  and  chil- 
dren lived  in  this  tenement  and  the  adjacent  cabins,  bat  tho 
hac'.ielo'  s  iiihal  iti  d  u  separate  house,  at  ::ome  distance  fiom 
i  the  stasc,  l^nig  i«ea« ard,  in  deeper  water,  aud  resiiiit;  on 
j  stronger  posts.  Besifles  fishms.  tlieyearryon  sometra'ie  \u\h 
I  tile  Cliiiie<<(»,whrt  visit  the  norilicni  coaiits,  and  exehange  iH>u)a 
of  the  goads  obtained  in  tl.is  v\ay  for  piovismus  with  tho 
Uaraforas.  I'be  Papusi  seem  to  constitute  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  (Mlitieal  soeietie**  and  to  apeak  a  variety  of  dia- 
lects, orperhaps  lanniagei. 

The  Harafunu  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  western  half 
of  the  island,  but  in  the  ea»tem  district  they  eeem  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  shores,  especially  along  the  Bouthem  coast, 
w  here  the  eountry  is  low.  They  live  in  hut»,  built  between 
the  braiK  hes  of  high  trees,  to  which  access  can  only  be  had 
by  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  during  the  iii^;hi.  They  are 
said  to  U>  distinguished  from  iho  Papuas  by  a  h^li  er  eo- 
lour,  straight  hair,  and  j;realer  streiiL;ili  and  aciiN  ii  of 
body.  They  are  cannitmls  and  no  pcrwn  is  pcriniiud  to 
marrv  until  he  can  show  the  skull  of  a  man  whi>ni  he  has 
killed.  In  this  they  resemble  some  tribes  of  Borneo  and 
the  Battas  of  Sumatra.  They  seem  to  have  made  some 
proj^ress  in  agricultun.  and  they  raise  provisions,  amoQf 
which  are  plantains  uid  balavansas,  which  they  sell  to  (he 
Papuas.  It  is,  according  to  our  ideas,  diiSeHlt  to  compn* 
bend  in  what  relation  they  arc  placed  to  (he  Papuas. 
'  Forrest  stales  that  a  Haraforo,  by  reeeivmij  an  axe  or  chop- 
1  puig-knife  from  a  Papua,  makes  Im  land  or  his  labour 
I  subject  to  a  jicTpciuul  tax  of  something,  ai  i-orditi^:  to  a^ree- 
'  mcnt.  If  tho  ilarafora  looses  the  iiisiruniem.  he  is  still 
subjeet  to  the  tax,  l»ut  if  be  breaks  it  or  wears  it  to  the  btu  k, 
the  Papua  is  obliged  to  give  bim  a  new  one,  or  the  tax 
ceases. 

Commtrte^Ho  Bunpean  nation  has  at  present  any 
eommerdelintaiooiiiie  inth  rkpii8,iioi^  w  ibr  as  weknov 
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hu  thi«  island  been  vi>;ilec1  by  Bonown  vmmU  for  that 
jnirposc.  The  Cliinc'c  and  tlie  inhnfitanli  of  the  Ccram 
Jjtni  and  Cluiiiin  l^hm  i- a|ii>rrir  tii<  ,u  r\  nn  a  very  lucrative 
trade,  the  foriufi-  on  liie  tiu-thrrn  :nn\  the  latter  on  tbc 
ftouih  TH  r<>a.'it.  The  Duicii,  wh  j  lin\f  si  vi  ial  seUletiutits 
on  thi  M  iliii'i'ii  I<i!aiids,  and  cousidor  P.ipuu  us  uiu-  of  iheir  | 
^tiiiiJ.  'ii>  ni)t  permit  their  counirvmeii  to  trade  to 
?aiiua,  lor  (car  of  the  introtluctionof  flre-anns  qt.iI  ammuni- 
tion, in  spite  of  tlio  rcgulaiion»  made  to  jTevciit  it;  but 
thef  givepermiaaioQ  to  ibe  Chinese  to  trade  on  the  northern 
oottt.  Tn9  Chinew  impfnt  into  Papua  iron  tools,  especially 
^opptiw-kniv«i  and  axaa,  bine  and  red  clotbi»  Chios* 
beMt.  pntM.  banm  of  China  tnd  other  itnuUr  Krtiiclat.and 
tako  in  return,  sIsTea,  ambcrgriis  trepanf^.  tortoiw*^Mll, 
auiall  poarU,  black  loorics.  large  red  loories,  birds  of  PWn- 
di^c.  and  many  kinds  of  birds  which  tlic-  Papua*  have  a 
pt-cul  nr  w  Liy  of  drjing.  But  the  principal  urlicle  of  cx;  urt 
i-  a  It.ii  k  calli'd  niaxiy  bark,  which  iii  taken  to  Japan,  whero 
the  puwtler  mailu  (if  it  is  f^tcnsively  used  for  rubhini;  the 
body.  In  Japan  a  |i<  c  ul  i>f  this  bark  fetches  thirfv  dollars. 
The  harbour  of  i>ory,  near  the  western  side  of  tto  Bay  of 
Ge«lvit)k.  IS  the  most  frequented  hy  tlie  Chinese. 

The  CVram  l^nt  and  the  Goram  Islands  arc  two  small 
ziuups  lying  souih-ea&t  of  the  eutern  extremity  of  Ccram. 
Ttu*  (oUabitanu  of  th«sa  islands  are  X9tj  active  and  good 
afanwn.  They  traveno  tbe  Molueeaano  Java  ma,  and 
go  Ml  ftr  as  Sumbawa  and  Bali;  but  their  moat  Ineialive 
commerce -u  with  Papua.  It  is  supposed  that  the  decided 
imiiu.Phily  with  whicn  the  PaptiU'i  i\  mtiiniily  receive  Eu- 
rujitj<iiia  1^  chieOy  to  be  a<tcfibed  tu  the  iiotioub  in.stilled  into 
tbeiu  by  tlie>L-  iruilersi.  who  also  use  ev.  ry  aniFice  to  impress 
on  their  niuiii  i  similar  hntieil  agaiii^i  tlii'  Bufris  from 
Celebes  and  ajjam^l  t!it'  CluiiL'so,  feoi  iii^'  iUcm-  twn  iiuli'.un 
as  rivals  in  their  eonuiici rial  traasuclioiis.  This  commeico 
sccins  to  bo  very  extensnt-,  a^  it  is  stated  that  one  villaj^a 
or  town  on  (he  i:iland  of  Gorani,  called  Enckka.  sends 
twenty  five  junks  to  Papua.  They  principally  visit  the 
Bay  Lokaytc,  Onie,  and  Karrata-Quey :  tbe  locality 
of  tho  two  last-mentioned  places  u  unknowa.  The  exports 
eomiat  of  UBniy'bar^  nutOMigi,  pearb,  trapai^.  edtblebird- 
nests,  birds  of  ruadiM.  and  levetal  other  valuable  artieles. 
Kolff.  who  givir*  this  list,  does  not  mention  the  artieUs  of 
import,  of  which  howevt-r  cotton  cloth  and  iron  seem  to  bo 
the  most  mtportaiil ;  li  it  hi'  U'hK  that  one  can  hanily 
imu^tiie  whal  qiiBntltie-.  uf  these  artii-les  are  annually  t  \- 
pDrlcii  by  these  islaiiiler-,  ni.il  aflerwanis  sent  tu  IJah  Cir 
Sini^np  re,  or  s»itl  to  the  Chinese  i-eitled  on  the  MulLn  as. 
It  .seems  that  his  report  of  ihis  extensive  trotrn-  hias  l>eeii 
the  principal  inducement  to  the  Dutch  governmeui  fur 
foiiixling  a  colony  on  this  coast. 

History* — Tbe  PortUi(uesu  discovered  the  western  part 
of  Papua  MWII  aAor  tbev  had  settled  in  the  Moluccas,  be- 
tween 1512  and  1630.  Tbe  Spaniard  Saavedra  visited  it  in 
15-28.  Several  other  navigatom  diaeovered  other  parts  of 
the  cimsi.  Our  eouiiiryman  Dampier  discovered  the  strait 
whit  ti  divider  the  ii^lund  from  New  Britain,  and  sailed  along 
llio  whole  e\ lent  i.f  ns  not t hei ii  ciias'.  In  1792  MacClucr 
MirM'\ed  Tlie  «hleh  lieais  his  tiatile :     and  in  lbtl2 

Flilidi  is  exainiiieil  the  enunti^  tiii]arent  t>i  Tuiie-  Strait, 
whieli  wu<<  iliscoveied  by  the  bfiaumrd  Tatr<.-»  hi  J60C.  In 
niudern  liiUKs  Kolff.  a  Dutchman,  has  discoverer]  and  sur- 
veyed the  south-western  coast ;  and.  as  already  observwl.  on 
hlkteport  respecting  the  advantageous  trade  which  may  be 
carried  on  with  this  island,  tbe  Dutch  spvernment  founded 
a  colony,  and  erected,  in  18S8,  a  small  iSnnu  on  a  spacious 
bajr,  called  by  the  nativea  Ooroo-Lai^oorooi,  and  by  the 
Dulc^bt  THtons  Bav.  The  fbrtmi,  irlmsfa  is  called  Dubus, 
Is  ailuated  in  tf  il'  S.  lat.  and  134°  15'  E.  long. 

( Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas ;  Ley- 
dcii.  in  .Uh'.'ir  lUxrarr/ii  \',  vol  x.  ;  Delano's  f-'nijii  r^i-.^  urid 
'Ir  iv  li;  HuAl'  ^^  2\t:i::e  d-Mf  d-n  Jf'fini^  Bi'h-::ti^!i  Za- 
drlijhen  Mofuksrhen  Archi]>ft  e:i  /v  i'<  dc  (ichrtl  ihilr- 
k'  lid,'  Zuidtpett  Kmt  run  S'iniw  Uuinm;  and  Mo'iom's 
J'rrl.'ihit  ran  enifi  Riizc  ti  .r  en  lungs  de  ZuHri^jkm  West 
Kust  mn  \ieuw  Umrmi ^edaun  in  IB2fi.) 

PAPY'RUS,  in  botany,  is  a  Cyperaeeous  aquatic  plant, 
■wli.is,.  soft  cellular  llower-stem  afforded  the  most  auttent 
^\. from  which  naper  was  prei»ired.  It  has  a  stem 
fima  three  toatz  feet  ntgli.  with  three  acale  angles,  one  of 
whieht  aeewding  to  Bruce,  it  always  opiioted  to  the  current 
of  ibaatrBam  in  which  it  grows,  as  if  to  break  its  force.  Its 
]M««i  fli*  long  and  Kr^}'>  ^  ''^  ^  sharp  keel.   The  (lowers, 

vbkh  in  gmt^  u»  {codniMd  ia  T«qr  Iwg*  watpowHl 


umbels,  with  eKlremeljr  numerous  droopin||  triangolM  den* 
dcr  radii,  terminated  by  very  long  fliifona  mrolucral  leavei^ 

within  which  are  placed  the  spiketof  ItoVers.  each  coiisi-t- 
ing  of  from  six  to  tliirlcen  florets.  Tt  is  usually  regard*^ 
as  a  -peeies  iif  Cyperut,  and  is  called  C.  P.tjf'jni^  .  In  a  few 
botaitisU  it  is  considered  a  distinct  (;i!iuis.  and  is  njincd 
fbpyrut  anliquorum.  It  is  a  very  coiiunnn  jihmt  m  Abys- 
sinia, Kgypt,  and  Syria,  and  is  also  met  with  in  L^labria 
and  Si<'ily  ;  in  ^aniens  it  is  not  unrumtnoii.  It  inhabits 
both  stagnant  waters  and  runmng  streams,  and,  indepen- 
dently of  its  antient  employment  in  the  fabrication  of  i  aper, 
has  lieen  applied  to  other  uses.  The  flowering  stems  and 
leaveswerc  twisted  into  ropes;  the  roots  are  oweet,  and  have 
been  amployad  as  food.  In  Abyssinia  boats  are  coitatraetcd 
from  it,  according  to  Bmoe.  In  Syria  tbc  plant  is  called 
Babeer. 

PAPY'RUS  is  not  only  tbe  name  of  the  plant,  but  ali« 
of  the  matei  ml  which  Used  ti>  be  derived  fruni  it  for  writing 
upon  ;  and  ilie  written  scrnlls  made  of  that  jiiuterial  which 
have  been  foutui  m  var.ous  cijviiitric<.are  called  pa[>\  ri.  The 
antients  employed  tor  this  nurpoi^e  the  thin  coneenlnc  coats 
or  pellicles  that  surround  the  triangular  stock  of  tbe  plant, 
those  nearest  the  centre  being  the  best  and  finest ;  they  cut 
them  into  strips  of  a  certain  length,  and  placed  thein  aide 
by  side  in  a  layer  on  a  board,  another  layer  of  the  same 
material  being  pasted  over  it  crosswise,  so  as  to  form  a  sheet 
of  eonvenicnt  thicknesi,  whichi  altar  being  misedand dried 
in  the  sun,  w  as  pol  iahad  vrith  •  afaeO  or  other  nard  and  amooth 
substance.  A  number  of  these  sheets,  about  twenty  in  geno- 
!  ml,  were  glued  together  to  form  a  seapus.orrol].  Tiie  breadth 
I  of  the  roll  was  deteitn:lied  by  tlie  kn^rihuflhe  slips  taken  tr.  m 
!  the  plant,  the  broadest  hcmy  alj.)ut  ihittceu  lingers'  bteadlh, 
and  others  ten  ;  the  len|;th  of  tbo  ^dipas  or  roll  might  be 
earned  to  almost  any  extent :  some  have  been  found  as  lung 
as  thirty  feet.  Tbe  writing,  as  in  all  antient  rolls  of  w)>it< 
ever  material,  is  in  columns,  extended  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  roll,  with  a  blank  strip  between  them.  In  the 
Ruryptian  papjnti,  the  Itiiea  run  in  the  direction  of  tbe 
leiigth  of  tlM  papyrat  for  six  or  eight  inches,  and  vhoR 
the  acribo  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  panyrua,  he  hegm  a 
new  page  to  the  left  of  the  first,  leaving  between  the  llrit 
and  second  ^njio  a  small  blank  strip,  which  of  course  would 
lie  in  the  direction  of  tbc  breadth  of  the  jvapyrus.  In  aotne 
r'a-es  the  [  aj^es  aie  iii\  ided  bs  jiei  pend  iriilur  line*  evidetllif 
dii'.ui  Witha  rule  We  kauw  lioni  llenj<l<)tus  that  the  Egypt- 
ians \wote  Ho nj  light  to  left  like  the  llel.ifews  and  Aiat'i, 
and  t  li  is  fui  t  tg  readily  proved  by  ttio  tiispoction  of  a  papyrus. 
Tile  euiiimencement  sometimeii  contains  a  drawing  or  certain 
ciiaraciers  larger  than  the  rest.corresponding  to  capital  letters 
in  our  writing ;  these  characters  alwaysstand  at  the  right  ex- 
tremity of  the  line.  The  form  of  the  strokes  of  many  of  the 
characters  shows  clcailytbat  in  making  them  tbe  handpMNd 
from  right  to  left.  The  last  lino  of  a  page^  when  it  is  not 
a  complete  line,  terminates  in  such  a  way  aa  to  show  that  it 
commenced  at  the  right  side.  Where  a  phrase  or  period  is 
not  eginplcted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  continual  ion  of 
'  It  is  iii,ind  at  ihetuji  nl  the  next  page  or  d  inmn  to  tlie  left; 
and  It  IS  certain  tliat  in  such  cat^s  this  is  the  eoniiiiua'i.'n 
of  the  iiicoinp^ete  phrase  car  period,  becau.se  the  \v.  >  parts 
I  (that  at  the  buttotu  of  one  page,  and  that  at  tbe  top  uf  the 
'  next)  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  papyus  in  one  continuous 
series.  The  same  characters  are  often  recognised  at  the  cuin- 
mcncementof  the  different  pages,  and  these  initials  ure  very 
often  written  in  red  ink.  Sometimes  the  first  lines  uf  the 
pages  are  exactly  the  same.  ('The  British  Museum:  Egyptian 
Antiquities,' vol,  ii.,  cb.  7,  in  the  Libnary  of  Ent>^taimng 
Kuuwledge.)  A  flfuned  papyrua  (No.i<)  in  the  Egyptian 
room  of  tbe  Brillab  Museum  ia  a  gtoodapeomenof  tlie  style 
of  writing. 

Besides  the  pajij'ri  written  in  the  cneli  jr''a'  or  ersmraon 
luiit;ua^e,  tiieie  are  others  marked  wilb  lueioi^typiiic  or  pic- 
torial charaett  r>,  ami  iheio  are  generally  divided  by  ruled 
lines  into  narrow  columas  of  one  inch  or  less  in  breadth,  in 
which  the  symbols  are  placed  one  under  aiiollier,  and  tbe 
columns  are  arranged  from  right  to  left,  as  in  the  enchorial 
writing. 

Many  papyri  written  in  Greek  have  also  been  found  in 
Bgypt,  nme  of  which  are  inteiestitig  as  being  the  oldoat 
written  noorda  of  any  language  that  ia  undersioud  tn  our 
times.  The  Greek  papyrus  of  Mr.  Grey,  now  in  the  British 
Muwum,  is  probably  of  b.c.  135,  and  contains  the  traoslaiioa 
of  a  di^  of  sale,  the  text  of  which,  in  enohorial  oliaiacters»  ia 
«a»|ef^ciu  atFad*!  •ndaQother  copy,  likewiie  iaeadmiM 
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chiracters,  was  brought  to  Berlin  from  E^'yiH.  by  Gnnpralvon 
Minutoli.  ThcidDijtily  of  tho  liin  i-  is  provcil  In  tlinir  Imving 
the  Faraercgiatryonthcro  inGici-'k.  An  Kiii;h-li  tr!ir.^lai:on 
of  the  Greek  papyrus  is  given  in  the  abovi-  ijuou-d  cliLipUT  of 
the'  Egyptian  A  r.tiquttie*,'  with  the  text  in  liuj  aiipcndix,  mid 
likewise  a  transhUion  of  a.  Greek  papyrus  from  Tliebos,  co«- 
tainiiij;  another  deed  of  sale,  dated  in  the  rciKn  of  Cleopatra 
and  I^tolemy  her 

Dw  Egjrptian  muMnnt  U  Lajdien  contains  one  hiuidnd 
and  Ibrif -Mven  pepTri,  sone  in  Greek,  others  in  eBehoriol, 
some  in  hieroglyphic  chnmcters,  and  some  biUns^ual. 

There  is  among  the  Vatican  papyri  a  specimen  urittcn  in 
the  enchorial  or  common  characters,  on  whir  li  Cliarapollion 
finds  a  dale,  expressina;  the  twclfih  year  of  i*saiataelichu8, 
».c.  6-10.  SL\cra!  papyrus  rolls  of  the  ageof  Darius,  the  »oii 
of  liyslaspes,  arc  said  to  he  in  the  collections  of  Paris  a:ul 
Turin. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Heroflotus  (r.  58),  that 
Egyptian  papvrus  was  an  article  of  coinmeri  c,  and  a  ma- 
terial for  writing  long  befoic  his  time.  He  calls  it  byblos, 
fiom  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  papyrus  plant,  from  which 
perhaps  the'  Greek  dmm*  hihUon,'  ntr  book,  has  been  de- 
rived. Tbete was* town inlheDettneanadBjrblBa.  *Tfae 
tqrbloe,'  says  Herodotus, '  annually  springs  up;  after  it  it 
IMiicked  fK>m  the  marshes,  the  top  is  cut  off*  and  conrerted 
to  a  difTLrL  iit  ase  from  the  other  parts.  Tliu  bottom  part 
that  is  left,  ti»  ihe  length  of  about  une  fiwt  and  a  half,  lli«y 
scdl  as  an  Ciitabli'  coniinodily.'  And  in  oIIut  ]mssa;;e.s  In- 
notires  iiicicli  ruiilly  tliu  iiso4  to  wbicli  tiie  top  pari  was 
turned.  'The  pru'sts  \M'nr  iihoes  made  of  the  byblos;  the 
sails  of  the  Egyptian  boaU  are  made  of  bjrblos ;  the  priests 
read  to  roe  out  of  &  byblos  roll  the  names  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  kings.'  With  the  possession  of  Egypt  by 
tlie  Greeks  the  use  of  papyrus  increased,  and  waaJbrBatiy 
centuries  an  important  faraneh  of  export  from  that  eonntiy ; 
•nd  allhongb  linen,  parehment,  and  other  kmds  of  writinf 
materiils  wave  used*  «e  may  innr  from  paftiagos  in  antient 
anthort  that  none  was  in  so  great  demand  as  papyrus.  The 
vast  quantity  of  papyri  f(?und  at  Herculancum  proves  tlie 
extensive  \ise  of  it  m  Italy.  At  the  comrocneeroent  of  tliL- 
si.xlh  century  Cassiodorus  (xi.,  Ep.  38),  m  one  of  liis  let'.ers, 
congratulated  l!io  world  on  the  abolition  by  king  Thcodoric 
of  the  high  duty  (in  iiiiporttd  [Kipyrus;  and  speaks  in  aid- 
mated  terms  of  ihe  usefuioess  and  general  use  of  that 
material.  Papyrus  continued  to  be  used  in  Italy  till  about 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  superseded 
by  cotton  paper  intivduced  flrom  Asia.  There  is  a  papyrus 
at  Ravenna,  of  th«  twelfth ceattinr,  containing  a  brief  of  pope 
Paschal  II.  in  lawm  oftlwt  atcbiepiseopal  see. 

The  EgjnitiaD  papyri  flnnidin  yoUs  under  tlw  swathings 
«f  nummiei  are  often  in  a  wood  state  of  preservation,  but 
require  great  care  in  handling  and  unrolling  them,  being 
very  dry  and  brittle  to  the  touch.  M.  Joroard  {De$eriptiim 
tie  PEsyptf,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  1 19)  gives  useful  directions  euncern- 
ing  the  method  fir  unrolling  them.  Papyrus  rolls  are  also 
found  in  earthen  ves.seU.  The  colour  of  the  jiiip;  rus  is  a 
browni.'^h  yellow,  and  the  chai-acters  and  the  drawings  are 
in  tjeneral  pcrfecth  legible;  in  some  sp-eciint-'ii*  the  writing 
is  of  a  good  clear  black.  A  pnpyrus-book  made  of  sheets  of 
papyrus  sewed  together  was  broucht  from  Eg)'pt  by  Dr. 
Hogg,  and  is  now  in  thv  Briti-^h  Museum.  The  MS.  is  a 
CO^.  in  Greek,  of  part  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

The  papyri  found  at  Uercnlaneitm  are  busiu  almost  to 
cinden ;  and  after  all  Ihe  ttoahle  which  has  been  taken,  and 
the  ingenuity  that  has  been  displayed  in  unrolling  and 
deciphering  many  of  them,  little  or  nothing  has  been  found 
%vi)rtliy  of  the  pains.  Tlu  y  consist  chiefly  of  Greek  sophists 
and  rhetoricians,  works  on  music,  medicine,  and  the  artjf, 
and  some  on  natural  ami  iiiiiru!  pluIu^oplly,  ice.  None  of 
the  lost  iii>loncal  wo;ks  or  frntrinents  have  bueu  diaoovcriid 
aniouir  them.  The  work,  '  Ileioulancnsiuni  Volurainum 
qua<  superHunt,'  pubitshed  at  Naples,  the  last  volume  of 
whii  h  appeared  in  1S27,  contains  the  te.xtof  the  deciphered 
pnpyri.  Many  other  Greek  and  Latin  ^pyri  of  various 
aires  are  teaitend  abont  the  varteiis  lihnries  and  nrasonms 
of  Euro|H>. 

The  papyrus  reed  has  become  acaroe  in  Bjn-pt ;  but  it  is 
dflseribed  as  still  existing  about  the  lake  Menznlch.  near 
Demtat  There  is  a  Sicilian  water-plant  resembling  the 
pa{^rus,  fill, eh  is  fonnd  in  the  An.ipvis  nrar  .Syi  anus'i.',  fn-rn 
which  isonic  iyuipies  of  ]i;!per  h.ave  bucu  luuuufaclured  in 
If  ent  times,  according  to  the  antient  method  fur  preyaring 
papyrus,  wbkh  is  described  by  Pliny  (luit.  U*  12). 


The  name  for  paper  in  the  SpaniUi.  French.  German,  and 
English  languages  is  derived  from  that  of  papyrus,  whilst 
the  Italian  has  retaincKl  the  Latin  word  '  chiirta,'  which  was 
used  for  iian  bnK  ut   ml  other  materials  for  writinir. 

PAR  UK  EXCHANGE.  [Excii.vNfJE.I 

PAR  VAGUM.  [Brain.] 

PARA\  or,  with  iu  full  title.  Sonllii  Mwritt  dt  Bdm 
do  Gram  Ptird,  is  a  town  in  Brazil,  In  1'  18*  S.  la».  and 
48*  SI'  W.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  eastern  banks  of  a  wido 
riwr,  which  is  formed  by  the  eonflttence  of  the  river  Tocarj- 
tins  with  theTagipuni,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Amazonu.s, 
and  is  called  Rio  do  Pari.  Opposite  the  town  thn  river  is 
about  ^even  mile..;  wide,  and  tiiis  may  lie  considcrcxt  as  its 
mean  Miiiih  to  ii^  mouth,  a  deitane.!  ot'inore  than  seventy 
m:les.  This  e.\te:;M\  (>  sheet  of  water  eoiit.iins  numerous  low 
.Tiid  woody  islands,  many  of  which  arc  connected  w:ili  one 
another  by  banks  of  iiiml,  with  only  a  few  feet  of  water  on 
ihem.  The  navigable  channel  is  winding  and  generally  of 
no  considerable  w  dili.  The  approach  of  vessels  to  the  town 
is  acconlingly  rather  diSicult  and  tedious.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  town  is  the  Rio  Guami,  a  eonsidflBable  Stream, 
which  joins  the  Rio  do  Pari  by  a  westeilr  coarse.  The 
ahmria  of  Vnk  are  wide  and  straight,  ana  intersect  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  bouses  are  chiefly  built  of 
stim^  but  not  high,  consisting  rarely  of  mt  re  thau  two 
floors  and  frequently  of  only  one.  'J  hey  are  only  white- 
washed, and  frequently  without  glass  v,  indows.  The  catbe- 
dr.il  IS  larf^e  and  has  a  tine  ;iii]ie:irance.  The  best  eduleein 
tht:  foun  w  tl'.e  ColK'^e  uf  the  Jt;suits.  now  tiie  re&tdcnce  i>f 
tin;  b:-.lio]t  .  f  Para:  a  part  of  iho  building  is  occupied  by 
the  coliege,  in  which  young  portons  study  divinity.  The 
church  contiguous  to  the  college  has  been  Converted  into 
an  hospital.  The  palace  of  the  governor  aitd  the  custom* 
house  are  also  goou  buildings. 

In  1820  the  population  was  estimated  at  84,SO0,  and  it 
has  probably  insnaaed  ihiee  that  time.  It  ooniists  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Creoles  and  a  larger  number  of 
aborigines,  the  number  of  negroes  being  much  less  in  pro- 
portion than  in  other  scaporis  of  Krazil.  The  Iiidiani*  are 
occupied  us  menm!  servants,  llshtnaeii,  ULWtmei),  and  iiortcrs, 
but  tliej'  d;;  iigl  e\erri'-e  trades. 

The  euiunu  rv  e  of  Para  i>  considerable  and  incri'aiiitig.  The 
exports  consist  of  sugar,  nun,  molasses,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton, 
vanilla,  copaiba,  pitch,  copal,  fustic,  timber,  wood  for 
cabinet-work,  tobacco,  ropes  roado  from  thu  fibres  of  palm- 
trees,  sarsiqnriUa,  rice,  mandioc,  starch,  Indian-rubber,  pe- 
churim-beans,  tonquin-beans,  tamarinds,  Cassia  caryophyl- 
lata.  indigo,  arnotto,  and  Brazil  nuts.  To  these  must  be  added 
hides,  horns,  and  horses:  the  horses  are  exported  to  the 
English  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  eqieeially  to  Barbadoes. 
The  latter  artielei  are  supplied  by  the  ishind  of  Ma- 
rajo,  which  lies  opposite  the  town  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rio  do  Par^.  Only  the  su|^',  rum,  molasses,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  Indian-rubber  are  oblained  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town;  lliu  other  ai'ticles  are  brought  fraiu  countries 
uii  both  sides  of  the  Amazonas,  and  frequently  frotn  a  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  miles  and  more.  Para  sonds  beveral 
articles  of  European  manufacture  by  way  of  the  Amazoiias 
and  Rio  Tapayos  to  the  western  lutenur  province  of  Matto 
Grosso.  frotn  which  it  receives  gold  in  exchange.  Towards 
tho  end  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
plant to  ibo  vicinity  of  tHis  town  cmannion- trees,  dove- 
tiess,  and  nutneg'treea.  and  though  the  plantations  were 
afterwiids  nag1edod»  tbay  still  exist,  and  supply  small 
quantitiea  of  those  artieles  fbr  exportation. 

The  town  was  fbunded  in  1CI5  by  Francisco  Caldeyra. 
At  Gist  its  [^Towtli  was  slow,  b\it  since  the  middle  of  die  last 
century,  when  Pombal  f.  rnicd  a  just  notion  of  tin-  import- 
aiice  of  the  eoviiitry  near  iho  mouth  ijf  tlie  .'Vniuzoiiiis,  ho 
favoured  this  tou  n,  and  it  prosperc-d  at  l  otdmtjly.  Fr<iiu 
that  time  t'j  \'i'M<  the  town  increased  rather  laiiully.  In 
18.16  its  pvi  sjierity  was  checked  by  an  iasuircctioii  of  the 
Indians  of  the  province,  who  took  possession  of  the  town 
and  kept  it  for  about  six  months:  but  at  present  it  has 
nearly  recove.ed  from  the  eflecls  of  that  disastrous  event. 

(Spix  and  Martius,  Bein  in  Brantimi  Smyth  and 
Lowe's  Journey Jhm  Lima  to  Ard.) 

PARABLE  (n-Mi^ttXt,  <  a  eenpiuriBan  or  similitude 'J  is 
defined  by  Bi!^hop  Lowth  as  *  a  continued  narrative  of  a  He- 
titious  (•vein,  app]  ed  bv  way  of  simile  to  the  illustration  of 
hiixua  iiiUjo]  t;inl  truth.  (Prfelect-,  x,)  It  is  a  species  of 
fable,  and  dilii-rs  fioni  the  apolo<.;uc  by  ii;iri:i;,ii;,'  esenls 
vliicb*  though  fictitious       >>"t  imposttibie  to  have  bap* 
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pcneJ.  [Fable  ]  Tlus  mode  of  inatruetbn  it  of  great  an- 
tiquity, espedallv  anion!?  th«  enstern  nationi.  In  the  Old 
Testiiin.  nt  we  have  examples  of  it  in  thaparaUeof  Natlwu 
to  David  {i  Sam.,  xii.  \  iu  that  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah 
(•2  Sam.,  xiv.  1-13).  and  repeatedly  in  llu  \vi. tings  uf  the 
prophets  (/#..  v.  1-7 ;  /•;areft..xv..xvi..  xix  ,  \x\ui..  &ic.).  Tho 
parable  of  Jothani,  which  onc.i  -.ul.eii  of  as  the  most 
■utieot  parable  in  existence  (Jt'iig^^i-  "-'5),  is  \<ro- 
periir  an  spologuc.  In  the  New  Ttsianiful  p;i rubles  fDrm 
a  moit  markod  feature  of  our  Saviour's  tiuthing.  (See 
the  OOipels  of  Hattbev.  Mark,  and  Luke.)  Lowtli  lays 
down  a»  the  eaaenttal  qnaliliet  of  a  parable,  that  tho  imsyc 
mutt  be  well  known  and  applicable  to  the  subject,  and 
its  meaning  clear  and  definite;  it  must  be  elegant  and 
beautiful  in  it&clf;  all  iU  part*  and  appendage*  must  be 
persri'  ii  jui  ana  j  i  rtinent ;  and  the  literal  mu»t  n«»er  be 
confounJtfd  wuh  ihc  metaphurical  sense. 

Many  of  the  Scriptun  ]  ;ii.ibU  >  arc  uctMinpan^ed  by  an 
explanation,  which,  of  eouiaf,  the  staso.  Whore  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  intended  nicaniiii;  must  be  gathcn  d 
from  a  consideration  of  tho  subject-iuatl«  of  the  parable 
itoelf,  the  context  in  which  it  oceura.and  the  circnmatanoos 
under  which  it  was  uttered.  ,     ,  . 

Besides  ils  usual  sigiiifli  ation,  this  WOM  IS  omjHOjea  in 
the  Scriptures  in  the  following  senses- — a  provwbk ft nUOUS 
saytu^.  u  thing  darkly  or  ttguralively  expieflsed»  «nd  a  visible 
^Ue  or  etubleu). 

PARA'BOLA.  Tlie  probable  origin  of  this  name,  o> 
a-.]  Ill  I  to  one  of  the  come  seclions.  may  bo  seen  in  Rkct- 
ANoi.H.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  oilier  Conic  Sections 
[Ellipse  and  IIyperbola].  wc  s-hall  here  gno  :i  Mii  iil  c j1- 
leetiuu  of  the  uioit  remarkable  properties  of  this  rurvc. 


1.  l^t  a  point  P  move  in  such  a  way  that  its  distance  SP 

mil  a  fi\i-'ii  jKiiiit 
dtstatico  VM  tVuiu  ;i  f^iveii  hue  ML.  This  point 


friiiii  a  fi\i-'il  jKiiiit  S  is  alu'iys  llic  same  as  its  periK'ndiculur 
;i  f;ivL>ii  hut'  ML.  This  point  i'  deBCiil'L-h 
what  is  t  alicd  •■\  p;u-,ibi_il:<, 


'i.  The  tine  L8,  perpendicular  to  LM,  pn^luced,  is  the 
arii,  or  principal  diameter ;  and  any  line  PV  parallel  to  it 
is  called  a  diameter.  The  point  S  is  theybctM.  and  the  line 
LM  the  dirrctrix.  The  ordinate  SK  drawn  through  the 
fucDs  is  called  the  temi4atm-reclwn,wiA  double  of  it  is  the 
tidvt  reehm.  The  same  phrase  is  uied  for  the  ordinate 
drawn  throngh  the  fiwiw  <rfan  elUpae  not  bnerbohu 

3.  8A  IS  equal  to  AL,  and  SK  to  twice  AS. 

4.  Ifan  ellipse  bo  described  with  the  vorttx  A  and  the 
focus  S,  the  farther  the  centre  is  from  the  (tuml  S,  the  more 
nenily  will  the  part  ufthe  ellipse  which  falls  with:  ii  i  ^r>4.n 
onlitiate  PN  coincide  with  the  correspondir.g  j  .i.-;  ihe 
paiii'ii  !,! :  u'l  l  she  same  of  an  hyperbola  drawn  \wtii  ihe 
vertex  A  and  focus  S.  And  a  paralioia  may  be  considcjcd 
as  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  with  a  given  focal  diltS-neo  AS, 
and  a  centre  at  an  inGnite  distance. 

Tho  tangent  PT  bisects  Ihe  angle  MPS,  and  SP  is 
equal  to  ST.  and  AN  to  AT.  The  hue  SV  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  from  the  focus  alwaja  meets  PT  in  a 
point  of  the  tangent  drawn  through  A. 

6.  If  VQ  he  drawn  pcrpundioalaf  to  PT.thea  SP  is 
equal  to  S6t  and  N6  isalways  cquel  to  t«k«  AS, 


7.  The  "^qtinre  or.  PN  is  cqnul  to  four  times  the  reetanglo 
uuil.T  AN  AS 

8.  The  itica  ANP  is  two-thinls  of  NZ,  the  rectangle 
under  AN  attd  NP. 

9.  irQQ*  be  dmwn  parallel  to  PT  through  any  pofait  V 
of  ibe  dianslar  PV,  QQ'  is  bisected  in  and  the  square  on 
QV  is  equal  to  Ibiir  times  the  rMttocle  ondit  SP  and 
PV. 

1 0.  The  square  on  &T  u  equal  to  the  taelangle  under  AS 

and  SP. 

In  appliel  m;iil;<'niatios  Ihe  parabola  was  formerly  of 
great  importance,  both  as  being  the  curve  in  which  a  cou:ei 
was  supposed  to  move,  and  as  that  in  which  a  cannon-ball 
or  other  projectile  would  move  were  it  not  for  the  resistance 
of  the  air.  It  is  still  sometimes  used  as  the  appiOXtraaiion 
to  the  elongated  ellipte  in  which  a  comet  moves.  For  the 
more  aeeurale  investigations  whioh  deduce  the  lesl  path  of  a 
projectile,  see  GinnrulT. 

PARABOLOID.  The  rrimplcst  fbrm  of  this  iarftee  it 
thi'  1  iraljcl  i^l  uf  revolution,  made  by  the  revolution  of  a 
p:u  ;ilj  !  I  aljuut  its  axis.  For  tho  other  meanings  of  the 
term,  see  Surfaces  or  thk  Second  Dkoree. 

PARACE'LSUS,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  very 
e.vtraordinary  person,  who  called  liimsc't  by  (he  conipoiiiid 
and  high-sounding  appellation  Philipfus  Aitreolus  Tftfo- 
PHRASTus  Paracelsus  Bombast,  ad  Hohenheim;  i. 
which  is  sometimes  added  the  epithet  Eremtta.  tJf  ail 
these  names  it  is  difficult  to  say  which,  if  any,  really  be- 
longed to  hitu;  fur  though  he  seemi  to  have  liked  Tlu^o- 
fhrmUu  better  than  any  of  the  others^  and  sometimes  (as 
in  his  will  and  his  letter  to  BraamusJ  called  bimRlf  hjr  that 
alone,  and  though  he  says,  in  Mt  book  called  Aungrantm. 
'Et  Naluri  et  Bas't-stnatis  jure  Theophrastus  nominor,' 
siili  he  wa»  vvjiit  to  ji  ly  so  litilu  regard  to  truth,  either  in 
his  words  or  aciii  ns.  tli:it  lie  cannot  safely  Vie  lu-licvi  d  i'\  Lti 
in  such  a  triHc  as  this.  The  place  of  his  bu  ih  is  Kiuai  y 
uncertain,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  h.:vo  btLii  V  i  n  jit 
U93,at£iasicdehi  in  the  canton  of  8<  h\v>z,  the  Lalui  tmuiu 
of  which.  '  HclveliiD  Eremus,'  caused  hmi  to  be  sometimes 
called  •  Ercmita.'  (See  however  llaller,  Bibtioth.  Medic. 
/Vrtc/.,toin.ii.)  II  is  father  was  a  physician,  andlnscrucled  him 
in  alchemy,  astrology,  and  medicine :  he  was  never  regulariy 
educated,  and  he  eonfeises  htmieir  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
books  and  had  a  hon-vr  of  languegea*  insomuch  thatst  one 
time  he  did  not  open  a  book  for  ten  years  together.  This  is 
(juito  cmi(!rr.iL.l  iiy  the  iiit-nial  testimony  of  his  writings, 
which  arc  as  uiiinii  lhj^iblL'  fioii)  ilieir  style  as  their  sub- 
stance. He  Hicn  coium^Tn-Lil  a  vraiKlorin^'  life,  niid  ■•per.t 
some  yoaii.  in  ti'avL!l,:ig  uvci-  aluiuht  all  Kuropa  and  pruba- 
biy  SL  ',  l  i  ai  [Kivxs  df  Asi.i  ami  Al'nc;i.  He  had  a  most  ardent 
desire  for  information  of  all  sorts,  and  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  oequiriug  it ;  but  he  seems  to  have  exercised  very 
little  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  informants,  and  to  have 
consulted  conjuNTB,  old  women,  and  quacks  of  every  de- 
scription, quite  as  mneh  as  pbysicisns  aitd  philoiophei& 
The  most  woaUe  acqnisltion  that  be  made  in  bis  travefs 
was  an  acquaintance  with  metallic  chemistry,  by  meane  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  p«r(bm  gcvcral  wonder^l  cures, 
a:iil  ilin.'by  laid  the  foundation  of  hisfau.e.  In  n':r,  lie«>>H 
ello^c■Il  l>»  be  professor  of  medicine  and  i.atural  iib;l.^;-i)j  !iy 
at  15x^^1.  au  l  commenced  his  course  of  li.ctLirLS  by  b.;).iuty; 
some  sulnhur  in  a  bi.i2en  chafing-dish,  aud  thtu  threw 
into  the  name  the  works  of  Galen  and  Aviccnna,  exclaiming 
'  Sic  TOS  ardebilis  in  geheuni!.'  He  lectured  partly  tn 
Latin  and  partly  in  Oorman,  which,  tpgcthcr  with  his  sin- 
gular manners  and  the  novelty  of  his  opinions,  rendered 
him  extremely  popular.  In  consequence  nowever  of  a  dis- 

EHle  with  the  magistrates  about  the  amount  of  a  fee  which 
e  demanded  of  one  of  the  canons,  he  left  Basel  in  about 
a  year,  and  recommenced  his  wandering  life.  He  seldom 
stiiycd  lung  in  one  place. but  lived  eliielly  in  taverns,  wlici^ 
he  »r,ii>  rly  cvia' Iu  ik  oti' his  i-l jilics  by  day  or  uly li t :  fn  ! 
thougjb  lie  bad  liuiui  tti  hvi'  l  a  very  temperate  iii'e,  aud 
taken,  i:  iiIuiil'  but  wuicr,  lio  u^jw  hj.ont  hulc  nights  in 
drinking  with  the  lowest  cuwpuny.  He  still  maintained 
his  repululion  by  occasionally  effecting  some  extraordiuaiy 
cures  by  menus  of  his  powerful  medicines,  but  his  failures 
were  equally  con.Hpicuous.  At  last,  after  passing  thron;^h 
many  vicissitudes,  the  boasted  possessor  of  the  phdosoplittr'a 
stone  and  the  elixir  of  life  dien  iu  great  poverty  in  1  iAl,  at 
Saislturg,  in  the  Tyrol,  at  the  early  age  of  ferlj-eight. 

As  might  be  expected,  Fsraedsne  Ess  been  la  much  «»• 
tglled  hv  his  admiien  as  be  WM  despised  end  ehused  by  hit 
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With  toMetto  hi»  moral  and  nligioitt  oiMni«t«ir» 
tbeie  MMBi  to  hvn  mm  nolhiDg  to  admin  3  h*  «u  totall  j 

destitute  of  piety,  and  Ins  tbeoTogical  opinions  (if  they  de- 
serve to  be  called  such)  were  a  confused  mixture  of  infidelity, 
Ikm  I'-}',  aii'l  abMirday  ;  in  :^-lutl>ir)y  au'i  i^rKiiki-iin.i",-,  in  U  infj 
at;<l  cliarliiaiiisui,  m  \ainly  lui'l  :irrot;;iiice,  lit-  h:'.s  buon 
seM'  in  1  quiiUcdand  iiever«ur|n^:-eil.  If  any  one  i-  inrllncd 
to  tliiuk  ihit  juilgmcnt  of  him  tuo  ikar&haud  st-verc,  bevuU 
And  it  abuudanlly  confirmed  by  the  pamKe*  quutiMl  from 
his  own  writings  and  those  of  liis  personal  acquointanccis 
by  Le  Clerc,  in  the  Apncndix  to  his '  Hist,  do  la  Al<*d.'  His 
intollMtnal  talents  anu  acquirements  aro  not  much  more 
detemin  of  nspoct :  but  in  order  to  estimate  these  fully, 
he  mnstM  considered— 1.  as  a  chemist ;  2,  as  a  physician ; 
and  3,  as  a  philosopher.  1.  Asa  chetuist  (thoiigii  probably 
the  ablest  of  bis  time)*  he  Mis  &r  short  of  his  preaecosaor 
Basil  Valentine.  *Hts  original  diseoreries,*  says  Binndo, 
m  his  '  Manual  of  Chemistry,'  '  are  few  and  unimportant, 
and  his  ^rcat  merit  lies  in  th«  boldness  and  assiduity  wliich 
he  (li^iiki'xjd  in  mtrLi<lianng  chemical  preparations  into  the 
Afaiena  MnUra,  and  in  subduing  the  prejudices  of  iho 
Galenical  plns.i-intw  against  tbe  jirodiictions  of  tho  lahom- 
tory.  But  though  wo  can  fix  uj  )i!  iid  particular  discovery 
on  w  liich  to  found  his  rot  ras  as  ;i  ciu  tui'tt,  and  ihough  his 
writings  are  dcfii-ient  in  tho  acumen  and  knowledge  displayed 
by  several  of  his  contcmponuiss  and  immediate  succijhsors, 
it  u  undeniable  that  he  gavea  most  important  turn  lophar- 
nacoutical  chemistry,  and  calomel,  with  a  variety  of  n>cr- 
curtal  and  antimonial  prepsfatioos,  as  likewise  opium,  came 
into  general  use.'  He  pretended  (as  was  hintod  nbo\-e)  to 
possess  the  secret  of  the  philorapher's  stone  and  the  elixir 
of  lilb.  besides  various  other  preparations  called  by  strange 
and  pompous  names,  such  as  '  thi'  Quintessence,'  'the  Ar- 
canum of  Vitriol,*  'Aiotii,'  S,.c;  il«o  composition  «  f  Ins 
'Laudanum'  he  is  supposed  never  to  have  revr  '.U  l,  ami  in 
the  short  dictionary  at  the  end  of  his  works  nre  merely 
tuld  that '  Laudanum T!iCL)|ibr.  ParaccUi  i  st  mcdicina  laude 
digno,  c\  duabus  tantum  rebus  constans,  qutbus  cxoeUot)- 
tiorcs  in  muudo  rcpcriri  nequcunt,  qud  morbos  omiu  s  fLuo 
curabat.'  1.  As  a  physician  be  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
scicntiHc  skill;  and  though  his  epitaph  declares  that  *  Le- 
praui,  Podagram,  llydropisim,  aliaquc  iusanabilia  corporis 
eontagia  mirificA  arte  sustulit,'  we  arc  told  on  the  other 
hand  that '  he  killed  many  of  Us  jMUieats,  or  at  least  made 
them  varse  than  they  were  belbre.'  (IJbeTius,  HitL  Banae. 
AmwakL,  quoted  by  Lo  Clerc.)  His  medical  writings  are 
full  either  of  credulity  or  imposture.  He  says  that  it  is 
possible  f(»r  ;i  luuti  alune  to  rrcuie  a  liviiii;  (diild  n-:-i, tnlj'.nig 
in  every  j-usjHirt  tlioso  burn  of  wonion,  imly  inucb  stnallur, 
and  he  gives  dirccinais  f  n  d  iini;;  -,a.  t(  o  abiuid  aiA  int'.icetit 
to  be  quoted.  He  cxplann  minutely  tbe  :xiial')L.^y  wliii  li  lio 
siijipi-.j-is  tu  (.'Xist  beiwtun  tbe  .)[:u-rorfi.<,mui,  or  LXtonial 
worid,  aud  the  Mtcroco$mus,  or  buinati  budy,  and  s  \ys  that 
every  physician  ought  tobcablc  toiKjiat  out  i:i  man  iliu  cast 
and  west,  tbe  signs  of  the  zodiac,  &c.  (/Airu^raniwi,  Tract. 
.S.)  He MjetlMt  the  human  body  consists  of  nothing  hut  sul- 
ubur,  mereury, and  salt.  (Psntmirum,  Itb.  i.)  He  professes 
oia  belief  in  magic  (though  in  this  he  was  not  more  credu- 
lous than  his  eontemporanas),  and  boasts  of  having  leeeired 
letters  from  Galen,  aiid  (Shaving  disputed  vidi  Avieennain 
the  vestibule  of  tho  infernal  regions,  (Biragranum,  Pnef.) 
Some  of  his  most  remarkable  cures  were  ca.>cs  of  syphilitic 
and  u:iu  r  (ibsi;natc  ulcers,  and  his  'Chirurgiu  Magna '  and 
'(;iaiu.i;i  1  Mihiir'  have  been  more  cstocmcd  than  peibai  s 
any  of  In^  niber  wurt.s.  In  extracting  an  airuw  i.r  ntlu-r 
weapon  from  a  wouinl,  ho  rt-eommcnds  (ulifn  :dl  ntiicr 
means  fad)  the  use  of  (  oitain  irrlta  ct.jiilrHaUi,  ubii  li  w  A\ 
infallibly  succeed.  3.  With  respect  to  liis  phil(>t.o])hical  (or 
theosofihical)  opinions,  it  is  very  diiUcult  lo  discover  what 
they  were,  not  only  from  the  great  obscurity  of  ihe  subject- 
matter  of  bis  works,  but  also  from  the  lu  •'.  ,v  i  ds  that  he 
invents^  and  still  more  from  the  peculiar  aiid  arbitrary 
•eases  that  be  pals  upon  those  in  common  use.  Hindus. 
Ilissisr.  tdechtrsaii  Domor,  GagMlnnat  Evosler,  Trarames, 
Dnaleeh,  fice.,  aie  tome  of  those  invented  by  himself,  and 
of  which  no  intelligible  explanation  is  to  be  found.  '  He 
made  great  use,'  says  Tctinoraann  {Manual  of  f¥til'is.)  '  ol 
ll»  cabalistic  writers  v,l;  .m  li  -  t.iiil(  noiircd  to  rt-nd.-r  po- 

Iitilar.  and  cxpoundf  1 -.vuli  a  IImIv  ;tua;,'ination.  Auiui'.g 
lis  principal  inviiir  nutioiis  w^rr  Ui  i-i'  of  an  internal  illu- 
mination, ai»  tniiutaii-jn  ir  .ui  ilic  I>i\inity,  the  uiiivorsal 
harmony  of  all  lhiny;5,  lii-  lullLiL'tui-  ..f  ibt-  !,la»>  un  '.In: 
suUuoar  world,  and  tUo  viulity  of  the  ckmeats,  which  he 


regarded  ns  sptiits  eneMed  in  the  visible  bodies  presented 
to  our  sensst.'  'These  are.'  says  Hallam  (Liter.  <^Euro}>e) 
the  silvains  (sylpfa^  Qndines,or  nvmphs,  gnome>,  and  sala- 
manders. It  is  thus  observable  that  he  fi 
names,  which  rendered  afi,.]  ,var  ls  the  Ro  i  r>n  : m  labljja 
so  ctdcbrntcd.  These  live  •„  ;:h  man,  and  somciimcs  (except 
the  s  ilannndcrs)  bear  children  to  hitu;  they  know  future 
4,  vcir.s  and  reveal  tl.em  tons;  they  aro  also  guardi^ins  of 
hidden  treasures,  wliich  may  be  obtained  by  tboir  means.' 
The  writer  may  apologise  in  Hallam's  words,  and  confess 
that  'he  may  perhaps  have  said  too  much  about  paradoxes 
so  absuril  aiul  mendacious ;  but  literature  is  a  garden  of 
weeds  as  well  as  of  flowers,  and  Paracelsus  forms  a  link  in 
the  history  of  o]>inion  which  should  not  be  overlooked.'  His 
works,  part  of  which  arc  written  in  Qmomnmi  part  inLstio, 
aiul  of  which  a  oomplelo  list  is  civen  by  Haller,  in  his  '  Bi- 
blioth.  Hedie.  Pkaet«' were  published  in  Latin  at  Frankfort, 
IC03,  in  10  vols.  4tQ.,  and  in  German,  by  Huser,  at  Bastd, 
1589-00,  also  in  10  vols.  4to.  For  more  particulars  respect- 
ing Paiai  i '.iu-.  au  l  his  opinions,  see  Le  Clerc,  Hisl.  de  In 
MhL;  Sji-iugc;,  Hiit.  de  hi  Mid.;  BnicUor,  Crit. 
Pftilosoph. ;  Rixncr  und  Sibcr,  Lcben  und  Lehrmnnwtgan 
beruhmter  Pht/sikcr.  <?-f ,  hft.  1,  Suhb.,  Svo.,  ISl'J. 

l'.\R,\ CENTRIC,  or  '  t  ;v,ards  the  centre,'  a  termsomo- 
timt  s  used,  as  in  paracentric  velocity,  which  means  the  rate 
at  which  a  moving  body  approaches  acerlain  centre  without 
reference  to  the  rate  at  which  it  moves  in  space. 

PARACEPHAI.(yPnORA.  M.de  Blainviik's  name  for 
his  second  class  of  ilalacoz'iaria,  which  is  divided  by  him 
into  the  subclasses  Parucq.haJuphora  ^oiea,  Paraeajdiabh 
pAom  nuMoiea,  and  I^iraetpkatopkon  ^tntu^krodittt. 

[MALACOtOOY.] 

P.\R.\CI11?TE,  a  Frcnrli  word,  signifying  a  means  of 
provc'iitiiig  a  lull.  The  fust  [.art  of  tho  word,  farct,  is 
pcrhap>«  of  Gr('t.-k  on^'in  :  H'cMiid  part  IS  the  French 
word  c,'ni/t\  a  I'all,  \vl.;i  h  ia  of  LaliU  origin. 

A  pararliutc  ii  a  nuu  iiinc  attached  toa  bsi!l  >  i:,  and  is  in- 
tended to  ri/nvey  iho  ai-ion,iut  gently  to  the  euilh,  in  case 
of  an  accident  haiipi  niiiK  In  the  balloon.  It  is  in  shape  like 
an  umbrella,  and  its  construction  may  be  uudevslood  by 
supposing  tM  noibrclla  to  be  large  and  strong;  to  be  pro- 
vided with  ropes  or  stays  fastened  to  the  extretnitiet  of  tbe 
whalebones,  and  brought  down  to  the  bundle,  where  they 
must  be  fixed,  so  na  to  prevent  the  umbrella  finm  turning 
inside  outwaids.  Instead  of  the  stick,  suppose  a  metal  tube 
to  bo  iixod  in  the  centre,  with  a  rope  passing  through  it,  at- 
tached by  its  upper  extremity  to  the  balln<jii.  and  by  its 
lower  end  to  a  tuS  or  c  ir.  This  muchiiio  ia  a  i  aiMi  liu;c. 
while  ascending,  a  w  U  lie  iiUu  a  clised  umbrullu,  bui  it 
may  at  any  monu  nt  l>t  dcjiaclK-d  t  mrn  the  balluon  by  cutting 
the  enil  of  the  ri»]K' which  ;>  tud  tj  the  car;  the reaislanca 
of  the  air  will  tlu  n  i  au^(<  it  to  >'\pund,  and  Will  at  tbe  same 
time  retard  tlie  velocity  of  descent. 

The  uh  a  of  using  such  a  manhin<»  to  brcrik  the  f  sll  from 
a  high  place  is  not  new.  Nearly  two  ccniu:ies  ago  De  la 
Loubcrc  relates  that  a  man  was  in  tbe  habit  of  amusing  tho 
court  of  Siam  by  descending  from  •  considerable  height  with 
such  a  contrivance.  He  used  two  umbtellas,  fiutloned  by 
long  slender  handles  to  a  girdle  tiediound  bis  waist;  *le 
vent  le  portott  au  hazard,  tantoat  i  ten^  tsnlast  sur  des 
arbres.  on  siir  lr=;  nta.!.ons,  ct  tantost  dans  la  riviire*  (vol.  i., 
p.  Uj,  Ai:)i'.tjr  la:u,  IGOl).  The  experiment  Was  rcpcat«>d  in 
Franco  in  l'ft3,  by  M.  le  Norma:  1,  wlj  j  ImiH-d  s  if,  ly  from 
the  window  of  a  house  with  a  stout  uuibrL-Ua  m  inn  hand 
of  tluriy  Iji'^  in  diameter.  Tbe  descent  from  a  baduon 
^^as  tlrit  tried  on  a  dop  by  Blanchard.  at  Strasburg,  in 
'sust,  \  7H7.  The  animal  \i  a~  dota' I.l  1  at  a  tai  |hl  consider- 
ably greater  than  a  niiie,  und  iio  reai-titiid  ttic  groui.d  in 
safety.  Blanchard  w.ts  \cn^  fortnnnto  in  a  subsei|iie;it  i  x- 
pcrimcnl  on  his  own  person  at  Basle,  where  he  broke  his 
leg  by  too  rapid  a  descent  Garnc  rin  was  the  next  adven- 
turer; ho  fiUcccedcJ  in  a  trial  at  Paris  on  tbe  2 1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1797,  though  the  parachute  oscillated  a  good  deal.  Oti 
tiie  4th  of  September,  1602,  Gamerin  made  a  acooad  descent, 
wbid)  was  less  tiKoessfol  than  his  first ;  be  left  St,  Gcoruo'x 
Parade,  North  Audley  Street,  in  a  parachute  thirty  fbel  in 
diameter  (one  account  says  twenty-three  feet). rose  inabnut 
eight  minutes  to  a  hrij^ht  estimated  at  SiyiiO  feet,  r.nd  Il.tii 
cut  the  rope  \ihieh  attached  him  to  the  ballo.jn.  Uiiluel>;ly 
the  p!uaclui:L-  rein.im^  d  closed,  and  for  a  ffW  miuiiciits  lU 
motion  wa>  1 1  ii;'nifaliy  raiiid ;  but  at  IciiLjtli  it  buiblo|ici» 
with  some  Moli  ru  i-,  ami  the  d  ni  becdiae  i^iadnid  ;  ibo 
^  shock  bowerer  bad  caused  such  an  osciilatkii^  in  ihu  OMwiuuo 
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that  it  appoarerl  to  l.'<c  spectators  to  be  at  timos  qiuto  linri- 
sontal.  But  the  vibration  diminuhcd  va  Uiu  .paraeltuto 
nearcd  the  ground,  and  Garnerin  alighted  safe  m  a  field 
near  the  SnaU-pox  ilotpilal  in  St,  Pancras.  But  although 
lafe^  bs  mi  unable  to  speak,  bkod  issued  from  his  ears  and 
ime,  and  he  «m  in  a  atate  of  great  agitation;  be  had  ro- 
catVM  a  Hfera  iheck  from  the  flnt  lapid  deacent^  and  its 
sudden  eemtion;  but  the  cor6cqtieiieea  vera  lose  serious 
tbao  might  bare  been  onticiDatcd.  and  he  was  well  enough 
iti  a  Tow  minutes  tu  address  the  crowds  assembled  to  witness 
the  attempt ;  the  same  hhoek  had  broken  one  or  the  stays, 
and  this  probably  was  partly  the  c-aiiyf  of  tin.'  i^reat  oscdla- 
tion.  We  are  not  avaro  that  Gavnei  in  ever  repeated  the 
exiwrimcnt,  but  the  writer  of  this  iiotico  in  1H16  twice  wit- 
ness«>d  tho  d<»wnt  I'f  Miss  Gariu-iMi,  his  dauE;hft>r,  froui 
gruut  cl>j\;itiun4 ;  in  botli  cases  tlic  full  was  gradual  and 
easy  ;  and  in  one  lie  eaw  her  in  loss  than  a  minute  after  she 
roachcd  tbe  ground,  and  before  she  left  tbe  car;  she  did 
not  then  appear  in  the  smallest  degree  discomposed. 

An  unliappy  and  fatal  experiment  was  recently  tried  in 
Ixtndon  by  Mr.  Gockiog.  This  geatleman  (iiioorreetly  in 
our  e^i^)  aitribiited  im  dangeioas  vibntfeD  of  Oaroaiin's 
panaliute  to  ita  general  fimi;  and  ■iippoiwd  that  if,  Initead 
of  bavins  the  hollow  aide  downwards,  a  paraefaute  were 
made  like  an  umbrella  turned  uji^iflc  dowu.  there  would  li- 
no disturbance  in  its  descent.  Ho  ihcrcroic  made  one  in 
this  form.  The  diomottT  wan  tlnrly-l'sur  (cut,  ami  as  it 
would  have  a  tendency  tu  close  in  its  descuat,  he  »,'iiika\  oured 
to  prevent  iliis  by  putliiiL^u  heavy  wooden  hoopaiouiid  it; 
it  had  also  a  Imlu  iit  llie  middie  six  feet  in  dinnnni'r.  The 
Hjii  (I)  which  this  ponderous  niachinc  wns  attached  left 
Vouxhall  Gardens  on  the  24th  of  July,  1S37,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  As  soon 
as  the  parai-hute  waj,  cut  away,  it  fell  with  rapidity ;  its 
vibrations  were  violent,  the  large  hoop  broke,  and  Cocking 
fell,  dreadfully  mutilated,  at  Lee  near  Biaekbeathf  about 
six  mike  from  the  aeene  oif  hia  aaeent 

The  reMdt  hod  nearly  been  equally  fittal  to  the  penons  in 
thecarof  thebalkMin;  the  sudden  liberation  of  tbe  paraohutc 
rauaed  surh  a  rapid  ascent  that  the  gas  was  forced  out  with 
great  rapidity,  and  for  nearly  five  minutes  they  were  so  com- 
pletely envelopwl  with  it  that  for  u  time  they  were  deprived 
of  sit.'ht  and  suffered  great  pain.  Most  luckdy  tbey  had 
pr("  kIltI  a  lai  Mikcn  bag  full  of  atmospheric  air  and  fur- 
nisbrd  wall  ivvu  luclal  tubes:  thcso  they  appliwl  to  their 
mo, .lbs,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  breathe  ;  without  such  a 
prccuutlun  suffocation  would  have  been  inevitable. 

Three  formulas  have  been  given  for  calcolatillg  the  velo- 
eity  of  deaeent  of  a  parachute.  Thc^  are~> 

26       =  V 

in  which  w  is  the  weight  in  pounds  avoirdupois;  d,  the  dia- 
meter of  ihe  parachute  ;  r,  the  number  of  fM»t  fall  per  second. 

According  to  the  first  of  these,  if  a  parachute  hi;  50  feet 
in  diameter  and  weigh  029  lb».,  it  wtlt  fall  11-96  feet  in  a 
aeeond;  according  to  the  second,  the  fall  will  be  13  01  feel; 
according  to  tho  third,  15  17  HboC  the  truth  may  lie  be- 
tween. 

In  these  three  eates,  the  shock  felt  on  landing  would  be 
nearl)  ei[ual  (otbatcauaedbyaleap  from  heights  represented 

hytbefollowingtbreefemulasreapeetiTelr:— ;  i  ^; 

Ifi'O-^, :  l'<:ii)|.',  umk-r  the  given  circumstaiices,  soinething 

less  thai,  i  k-.^i  3  inches.  2  feet  8  inchei,  ami  ^  feet  7  inches. 

P.\K.\CYANUGKN.  When  c>ano;ei,  is  oii-a.neil  bv 
heating  bicyanidc  of  mercury  in  a  retort,  tiiorc  remains  in 
it  a  dark-coloured  substance,  which  was  found  by  Professor 
Johnston  to  bo  simdar  in  composition  to  cyanogen,  that  is, 
composed  of  2  oquii  alcnts  of  carbon  12,  and  1  L>quivalent 
of  azote  14  =  20.  It  appears  therefore  that  it  is  a  bicar- 
buiet  of  arote,  isomeric  with  cyanogen,  but  differing  from 
it  esMJiitially  in  its  phy&ical  and  chemical  firofierties,  the 

Saracyanugen  being  solid  und  cyanogen  gaseous  W  ill  form, 
his  eompound  to  alto  formed  when  mercury  ia  kept  in  an 
•iMrilalia  aoiirtion  (rf  cyanogen. 
AufMgfoiMgMi  h  Miubla  in  lulphurle  and  nitrio  aolds,«ad 


I  forms  a  coinpoMad  in  ^vhich  an  pyiiiivaleiit  of  oxyf^cn  is 
combined  with  H  equivalents  of  carbon  ami  4  equivalents  of 
a/.uie:  it  isthcrofurc  probably eomposBdof  these  praportiooa 
of  the  last-named  elements. 

PARADISE  (TTfiiirn'ejwc)  is  a  void  of  l\rs  ivn  origin, 
signifying  a  kind  of  park  or  pleasUM*grottnd  enclosed  with 
walls,  and  well  watered  and  planted,  and  stocked  with  ani- 
mals for  tbe  chase.  (Pollux,  ix.  13 ;  Gellios.  ii.  19.)  Itwaa 
adopted  into  the  Greek  language,  and  applied  to  any  plea- 
sant place.   The  Septuagint  translators  use  this  worn  fbt 

the  gnrden  qf  Eden,vihcto  God  placed  the  Hrsf  man 

njion  bis  creation.  (Cm.,  ii.  f* ;  iii.  23.)  Respecting  ihe 
.•^nualioii  of  this  phice  ^ve  are  told,  in  G/n.  li.  8-14,  that  it 
iay  eastward  in  tbe  land  of  Eden,  and  that  it  was  watered 
by  a  river,  which,  after  passing  through  the  garden,  divided 
into  four  atreamsi  of  which  the  first,  Pison.  compassed  ibo 
land  of  Hatdlah,  whete  there  was  gold,  bdellium  (either  the 
pearl  or  a  sort  of  gum  resin),  and  the  onyx  stooe:  the 
second,  Gihon,  compassed  tbe  land  of  Cusb ;  tbe  tbiro  was 
Hiddekel  (the  Ttgna).  wbicb  went  towards  the  cast  of  iU- 
syria ;  the  fimrth  waa  tfaeBwhltttes.  Any  attempt  tbero- 
fore  to  determine  the  site  of  Paradise  must  have  ftir  ita 
object  to  find  two  other  rivers  which  are  so  connected  with 

the  Eiiphrntts  ami  the  Tigris  that  they  all  four  may  have 
I  been  branches  of  one  chief  stream.  L'als  in,  Bochart,  and 
)  others  attempt  to  solve  the  diftlt  ully  by  sujijusing  the  words 
in  Gen.  ii.  8,  to  menn  that  the  river  \\  hicli  flowed  throu(ili 
Paradise  in  one  stream  was  formed  by  the  coiilluence  of  tw  o 
rivers  where  it  entered  the  garden  on  the  iiorili  uidiHel}*,  tbe 
Euphrates  and  tbe  Tigris),  and  that  it  divided  into  tivo 
others  where  it  left  the  garden  at  the  south,  namely,  the 
two  mouths  of  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  now  tbe  Shat  el  Arab.  On  this 
hypothesis  Cktsh  corresponds  to  the  present  Khuzistan.  the 
ant  ieat  Snaiaoa,  or  Kisiia^  and  Haniah  to  tbe  neighbouriDg 
part  of  Arabia,  whtdi  in  antient  times  did  prodnoe  gold, 
and  in  which  Strabo  places  a  people  called  Xmikoroiot  (xvL 
7C7).  Eden  would  then  stand  near  tbe  modem  Korna,  at 
the  coiitlueiice  of  tho  Tit;ris  and  Euphrates.  To  lh;s  tlirory 
it  been  ebjected  that  it  uses  tbe  word  Cush  in  a  sense 
not  supported  by  the  other  pa.ssa^jes  of  Scripture  in  wh-cb 
that  name  occurs;  that  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Sh'it  rl  Arab 
hud  antiently  tw.i  uiouths,  and  that  if  it  liarl,  such,  streams 
would  not  lie  spoken  of  as  rivers  of  tlie  same  class  as  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  lastly, that  the  interpretatioo 
(lut  i:pnn  tlie  words  of  Gen.  ii.  8,  is  not  a  natural  one. 

Anutlier  iheury  places  Paradise  in  the  oeigbbourbood  of 
Babylon,  and  finds  the  Fisoa  and  Gihon  in  two  of  the  canals 
of  the  Euphrates. 

Roland  andCklnotplaee  Bdeiiia  tfie  high  lands  of  Ax- 
menia,  eotMidering  thM  the  text  (Oim.  ii.  6)  polnta  to  a 

?osition  near  the  sources  of  the  four  rivers.  They  make  tbe 
'ison  the  riiaiis,  the  Giiwn  tho  Araxcs  (which  is  still 
oilU-d  by  the  Persians  Jih  ui),  llaMlali  ihe  land  of  Colchis, 
and  Cusli  the  country  of  the  C'ssan  (Strabo,  x\.  522;  xvi. 
744;  Died.  Sic,,  xvii.  1 1 1).  The  u]iinioii  Mirhaeiis  is  only 
slightly  different  from  this;  be  takes  the  Gibon  to  l>e  tbe 
0\us.  itie  1' hasis  of  tho  atttienia  howwar  row  not  in  Arme- 
nia,  but  in  Colchis. 

Some  writers  suppose  that  the  deluge  has  so  altered  Ihe 
physical  Aaturee  of  Asia,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  search  fur  any 
plaoa  atisweriag  to  the  description  given  in  Genetit.  But 
anyone  muat  perceive  that  the  author  of  that  book  could 
have  no  object  in  writing  the  minute  account  which  be  baa 
^ven  of  the  position  of  Aradlae.  if  soom  spot  coireqioDdhv 
to  his  de:,cription  did  not  exist  on  the  fkce  of  the  earth  when 
he  wrote.  It  must  be  admitted  however  that  all  the 
attempts  hitherto  nuidc  to  dibcovcr  tlie  true  j'DMtioa  of  this 
place  are  ]ieifoe;ly  unsatisfact' iry. 

(Vimer'n  Bibhfc/us  liealworferbuch,  art.  'Eden;'  E.  F. 
C.  Rosen  taiilhii'a  HaMti^  der  BM,  MUrthmtk,  t.  i,  p. 

1 72,  &c.) 

Paradise,  in  tbe  New  Testament,  is  used  for  the  abode  of 
the  departed  spu-its  of  the  good  between  death  and  the 
resnneclion. 

(Kuinoel,  Nop.  Teit.  Lib.  Hist.,  note  on  Luke,  xxiii.  44 ; 

Doddridge's  Family  ExpotitoTt  note  on  1  Cor^  >U.  4;  Hate* 

ley's  liotb  Semwt.) 
PARADl'SBA  (Zeobirv).  [Rtao  or  pAVAntas.} 
PARADI'SI.  COUN  I"  AGOSTINO,  was  tbegroat-ne- 

pliew  of  Agostiiio  Paradisi,  author  of  the  *  Aieuoo  ddl 

Uouo  nobile.'  B«  was  born  at  Vignola.iii  Um  tenitoiy  of 
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Refi;gia,  April  2"'th,  1 7^6,  and  was  eflucatod  at  the  CoUogio 
Nazareno  at  Rome,  on  returning  from  which  he  pruiu^cuttici 
bis  studies  diligently,  and  among  the  rest,  applied  himself 
tc  that  of  Enplish  literature.  His  talent  for  poetry  displayed 
itself  at  an  caily  age.  and  when  only  sixteen  he  was  ad- 
liiiiU«d  nMOtbttr  of  an  '  accaderoia'  at  R^gio,  where  both 
bU  jioetieal  oonpotitions  and  his  dissertations  obtained  for 
llilll  nwtdiatiBelloii.  H««fterVMdivi«itad Genoa.  Venice, 
■nd  BoIoiKna,  ia  wliieh  last  pim  hs  bwame  acquainted 
with  the  Marquis  Albergati  Capacettu  and  •band  with 
him  m  some  of  his  dramatic  compositions.  On  the  death 
of  the  AbbateSalandri,  in  1771,  Count  Finniun,  tl>c  Austrian 
minister,  invited  Paradisi  to  acceju  llio  olRce  of  perpetual 
•ecrotary  in  tlio  academy  of  Mantua;  but  tlio  duke  of  Mo- 
dena  appointeil  hiin  professor  of  civil  economy  and  lecturer 
on  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  that  city;  and  after- 
wards (1776)  bestowed  on  hiia  iho  tiile  of  count.  During 
the  eight  years  that  he  filled  that  chair,  his  lectures  obtained 
for  him  the  applause  not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but 
of  many  eminent  foreigners.  In  1780  he  returned  to  Reg- 
gie, where  ba  bdd  a  distinguished  civil  emploTIIMIItt  de- 
Toting  his  hiattT*  ID  literary  punuitt;  but  hit  mallh  now 
bespin  to  decline,  and  be  was  attacked  witb  dropsy  in  the 
cbest,  which  disorder  carried  him  off,  Pebniary  19tb,  1783, 
in  his  forty-scvotith  year. 

Besides  his  '  ven.!  sciuUi,'  or  poems  in  blank  verse,  which 
are  esteemed  both  for  their  elegance  of  style  and  their 
moral  value,  he  published  three  volumes  of  tragedi^ 
translatetl  f-om  the  French,  including  a:i  original  one  en- 
titled '  Le  Epiiidi.'  Among  his  pnmt  writings,  bis  ^loge 
on  Montecuculi  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
His  '  Saggio  sopra  I'EntaaiauDo  nolle  BeUc  Arti,'  shows 
bis  ability  as  a  philosopbicd  vritic;  u  hi.u  hi^  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence  and  civil  •eooMay  tadiaplajrad  in  bit '  Parere 
Xconomico.'  and  other  prodlMlioiMafthatkbuL 

PAR'ADOX  (flnMB  wmpilvfiK,  'tMOntv  to  received  opi- 
nion ')  it  a  toru  applied  to  a  propoaition  Wliieb  is  opposed  to 
the  general  belief,  ur  to  one  which  appears  at  first  sight  to 
contradict  some  previously  ascertained  truth.  The  nature 
of  a  paradox  and  the  distinction  between  it  and  a  contra- 
diction is  clenrly  explained  in  tiie  following  acnlence  iiom 
Bishop  Horsley's  19th  Sermon  :  '  When  two  distinct  propo- 
sitions are  separately  proved,  each  by  its  proper  evidence,  it  ' 
is  not  a  reason  fur  den\  iiii;  either,  tliat  the  human  min<l, 
upon  the  first  hasty  view,  itnagiucs  a  repugnance,  and  may 

Erhaps  find  a  difficulty  in  connecting  them,  even  after  the 
itinct  proof  of  each  is  clearly  perceived  and  undeatood. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  paradoK  and  a  eontta- 
dictlon.  Both  indeed  consist  of  two  diatioet  prapotilioni» 
and  to  Ibr  only  are  they  alike ;  for  of  On  two  piiita  of  a 
oontradietioa,  the  one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be 
CUae ;  of  a  paradox,  both  are  often  true,  and  yet,  when  proved 
to  be  true,  may  continue  paradoxical.  This  ts  the  necessary 
consequence  of  our  i>artial  view  uf  thiiif^s.  An  intellect  to 
which  nothini;  shoula  be  paradoxical  would  be  infinite.  .  . 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  generally  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
limit  to  each  uf  tlie  two  contrasted  propositions,  bevond 
which  neither  can  be  extended  without  implying  the  false- 
hood of  the  other,  and  changing  the  paradox  into  a  contra- 
diction ;  and  the  whole  difliculty  of  perceiving  the  connec- 
tion and  agreement  between  such  propositions  aris<»  from 
tbie  ciKunutanoek  tbat  bj  some  inaltentioa  of  tbe  mind 
tlieaa  Innili  aio  overloolwa.* 

Tbia  word  was  aho  wed  fay  tba  Gieeka  for  a  remarkable 
■ay^nfl^  Cicero.  In  bis  work  ontilled  'Paraduxa,'  illustrates 
six  of  these  paradoxes,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  stoics. 
These  propositions  are  the  following: — I.  The  honourable 
is  the  only  good.  '2,  Virtue  is  Butficiont  for  happlne.^s. 
3,  All  sins  and  right  actuns  aru  equal.  4,  Every  tool  i« 
mad.  5,  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and  every  fool  is  a 
slave.    6,  The  wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

PARAFFIN.  [Hydrogen-  C.;rit<re/#.] 
PARAGUAY  is  a  republic  of  South  Auierica,  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  continent,  between  '10°  and 
il'  SO*  8. let.  and  ii'  and  62°  W.  long.  Itextenda  in  length 
floiB  south  to  north  about  &00  milo^  and  its  aTorage  width 
Bunrba  aboitt  MOmUoL  Tbo  aioa  consequently  may  be 
eattmatod  at  about  100,000  aqusra  nilos,  or  perhaps  some- 
what laM{  so  that  it  covers  a  surface  of  about  I6.UU0  squaro 
miles  more  tlian  GtVi't  Britain.  On  its  western  side  runs 
the  Paraguay  river,  whu  h  divides  it  from  the  desert  called 
tbe  Gran  Chaco^  which  la  included  in  the  lerrituries  of  the  • 
Moial  republic  of  La  Plato.  Oil  the  aaat  and  aonth  Hows ! 
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I  the  Parana,  which  separates  it  from  the  Brazilian  province 
of  S.  Paulo,  and  from  tho  state  of  Corricntes,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  republic  of  Lo  Plata.  On  the  north  it  borders 
on  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso.  and  in  this  part 
the  boundary-line  runs  partly  along  the  nuigo  of  tbo 
Amambahy  Mountains,  and  partly  follows  the  course  of  tho 
river  Vvincima.  The  nortbcrn  frontier  however  is  not 
exa^y  detormined.  as  the  Hireator  part  of  it  is  still  in  tho 
possession  cf  two  independent  tribes  of  natives^  tbe  UbayAa 
and  Gua^enrdSi  and  no  settlements  of  whites  have  been 
formed  either  on  tbe  side  of  Brazil  or  on  that  of  Paraguay. 

Surfact  and  Soil.—TVic.  northern  part  of  the  country  is 
mountainous.  From  the  Serra  Seiada.  one  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  traverse  the  middle  of  IJiazil  from  east  to 
west,  a  branch  detaches  itself  near  55^  VV.  long,  and  17°  S. 
lat.  Tliis  branch  runs  for  some  distance  south-.soutli-west, 
and  then  south,  dividing  the  tributaries  of  tho  Parani, 
which  run  east,  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  which  run  west. 
This  range  is  called  Sierra  Amambahy,  and  under  thai 
name  it  enters  Paraguay  near  2U°  S.  lat.  It  continues  in 
a  soutbam  diraekion  to  tbo  vicinity  of  84*  &  bit,  wbere  it 
turns  eastward  and  toiminates  on  tho  banha  of  tbe  Rio 
P&rani.  opposite  tbo  Solto  Gnodo  do  Setle  Quedas.  [Bra* 
ziL.}  This  range  tsoalfed  Sierra  Maracaju,  where  it  runs 
west  and  east.  That  portion  of  Paraguay  which  lie*  on 
the  east  and  aorlh  of  this  range  is  Utile  known,  us  u  is 
possessed  by  native  tribes,  and  only  occasionally  visited  by 
whites.  It  seems  to  have  a  very  broken  surface,  exhibiting 
a  succession  of  valleys  and  raiiijcs  of  luijh  lulls,  all  covered 
with  tail  forest-trees.  The  rivem  which  duscond  irom  it  aro 
full  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  Tho  country  west  of  the 
Sierra  Amambahy  seems  to  be  less  mountainous,  but  has 
likewise  a  broken  sur&ee.  and  its  rivers  run  with  great 
velocity,  though  tbeir  oourae  is  less  interrupted  by  rapids. 
It  is  also  woTl  wooded,  and  in  general  of  great  fertility, 
but  hitherto  tho  wUtotltovo  not  aotlled  ia  tua  pott.  Thna 
it  may  be  said  thatonohdf  of  dm  eonutriaa  inolndad  wUhui 
the  boundary  of  Fkngnay,  prapoily  qieahbig^  do  not  be* 
long  to  it. 

'Mie  remainder,  or  that  part  which  is  situated  s<niih  of 
24'  S.  lat.,  IS  one  of  tho  most  fertile  and  nu)?.i  pleasant 
countries  of  Soutli  America.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  a  euccesiiiion  uf  hdl.<i  and  gently  sloping  eminences, 
and  broad  open  valleys  intersected  here  and  there  with 
lakes.  Tbe  lower  ffwunds  and  plain!>  are  in  some  tracts 
tavanttah^  and  aflbrd  excellent  pasture-ground;  single 
nalm-tnoa  aio  dispeiaod  over  them.  Tbe  bills  and  sIoms 
howovor  aro  wooded  IHhn  tho  top  to  tho  bottom,  and  no* 
qoently  with  stately  forest-trees.  Tbe  vigotoua  vogetation 
shows  tbo  groat  fertility  of  the  soQ,  wbieo  is  still  mora  evi- 
dently proved  by  the  extent  of  cultivation.  Tlioiigh  cultiva- 
tion generally  occurs  only  in  detached  patches  and  isolated 
tracts,  it  is  certain  that  no  part  of  the  interior  of  America 
has  so  large  a  proportion  of  tho  soil  under  cultivRtiou  as  the 
.southern  half  of  Parai»uay.  But  there  are  snme  iracli  loss 
favourable  for  agriculture.  Nearly  thirty  niiles  ^guth  of 
As.suncion  begin.s  a  lusv  tract  of  alluvial  siui,  which  is 
Covered  with  extensive  marshes  partly  occupied  by  shallow 
pools  of  water.  It  is  several  miles  in  width,  and  extends 
along  the  Paraguay  to  its  junction  witb  the  Paran&. 
Though  in  general  destitute  of  trees,  it  is  sepsratsd  from  iho 
banks  of  the  river  by  forests,  which  supply  ooenpation  to  a 
small  number  of  wood-oattony  tho  only  inhaUtonto  of  Uiia 
tract,  who  are  fVequently  vnfk  awqr  by  diseases  engen- 
dered by  the  vapours  wbicb  rise  in  not  wealber  from 
till  -.  iv  irniis.  Near  the  place  where  the  Paniguay  joins  tho 
l'aj,iu-.  the  countiy  is  more  elevated,  and  its  surf.ice  is 
overgrown  witli  thoniy  acacias  and  utidcrwoud  of  every 
kuid.  But  alon;;  the  I'araiia  other  trocU  vt  uianihy  giouitd 
of  asiinilar  tlescnption  e.vlend  as  far  as  the  island  of  Apipc, 
from  which  to  the  Salto  do  iSette  Quedas  tho  hills  and  ele- 
vated ground  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  This 
latter  tract  howe%-er  is  less  populous  and  cultivated  than  the 
centre  and  western  part  of  the  country,  apparently  not  ftnn 
want  of  fertility,  but  because  it  has  liot  the  same  means  of 
sending  its  produce  to  market 

iUiwrr.— rhe  two  rimn  which  ondoso  Painty  on  threo 
sides  dilTer  greatly  in  tboir  eharaeier  as  navigablo  riTora. 
The  Paraguay  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent  within  this 
country,  thougli  its  course  is  rather  rapid  at  its  norlhoru 
extremity  near  the  rocky  barrier  calle<i  Fecho  d-  s  Moniis 
(21°  30'  S.  lat.).  [Brazil,  v.,  p.  ;i  j'^  J  Verses  uf  3uu  tons 
bnrthonmayaioanditaaihxaa  Assuncion.  and  smallervia- 
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gels  ff^vi  rul  'hutnlml  miles  witliin  the  boundary  of  Rnifil. 
The  Psnum.  winch  run^  along  tho  eastern  hv\e  of  the 
OOnntry,  is  tmich  less  ruvouvnUle  to  nnvifttioo.  'I  ll''  ^rcat 
MlftT«et.  culled  Sallo  de  6«tt»  Qii^*>  ^'  1^1. 

[Brazil,  v..  3571  furais  an  iiiButwrible  imiwdimmt  to  navi- 
giition.  Even  fomr  down  tbare  oecnr  tereral  diflieidt  fn- 
»a^i>*,  where  tho  riw  descend*  Jn  lonj  nfiUt  over  roekv 
shi'als;  (In  li  r  ritinu-  ...ru  -i  al  Iho  islaii'l  of  Api|>4. 
trhere  llic  r  runs  wi  siMnid  (n  it«  junction  wiih  the  Pa- 
rri'^tMV.  \'l»»s<'1s  of  .IdiMinis  br.rlln'ii  ascfiul  to  Uii»  i^linil 
to  tiikc  tn  timber.  Some  of  the  KiiiaUiM-  nvi  rs  wt  ji  li 
ili'j  I'ara^uay,  are  navigable  to  a  »hoi't  {l>!nii<  c  ti'  iii  ilu-ir 
junctioti  with  It.  but  one  of  them.  thoTibiqunri,  is  navigable 
above  a  hiinilrerl  m  le«.  It  drains  the  soiiihcrn  ^Nirlton  of 
theoDOntrr.  and  filU  into  the  I'ara 'tiny  near 46*  3W'. 

CXmalt  aud  Prodiirtinnt. — I'ar  iijimy  (•njofith*  tdvan- 
fagM  of  lha  intertropical  raim.  The  rainjr  mbmiii  oerurs  in 
tii«  months  irton  (M  son  It  in  Um  soutfaom  hemittpiters. 
The  lain*  ara  Ihr  leas  abundant  than  naarcr  the  ennator,  but 
•nfRclent  fo  bring  the  fettility  of  the  aoil  into  ftill  aelion. 
No  im.l<'  rrilogical  itbservations  have  been  publiohwl.  In 
^<'ii<Tul  ilie  climate  is  said  to  be  pleMant,  and  the  heal 
i;ii<  ly  oi.|  ic'^<:m-    The  counlff  ia  haaltby,  except  (he 

itu'siiiipy  tisH'is  a  I  read  T  no?ir«Hl. 

The  principal  articles  ciiltu  nterl  as  fo/nl  n'cinni/o,  trn'rilK, 
inandioc,  yiiccn  root,  and  beans.  Tiie  cultivalion  ut  tlie 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton  is  rather  extensive.  The 
pifnripal  fruit-treet  are  omnges  and  flg«.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  yueea-root,  (he  Tegclables  are  bad,  and  cr.in»i«t 
ehiefij  of  onioni.  caprioumi,  and  garlic.  Watermelons  and 
nuak-malom  an  abundant  and  ^ood. 

Paraifnay  poaoeages  great  trealth  in  ila  forentx.  which 
conlabi  numerous  species  of  \otij  (hnber-trees,  and  dye- 
woods  for  tannins  and  other  purpose*.  Several  of  ihcni 
produce  gums  and  Indian-rubber,  and  others  are  nsetl  for 
cabinet-w  rk.  All  the  \  <-<*  |h  iluit  navigalo  the  rivers  Para- 
guay I'.irarifi  are  txnk  of  t:tiilHT supplied  bv  thiscnuntry. 
aiiri  till'  rupes  are  made  of  i!i(>  flbres  of  dilTcii-ut  pi  iisi> 
■vvlir  h  L'lo'A  there.  Inif  it  is  s;,id  that  they  arc  )-r>on  f  poik-d 
by  fn  :;  II  r,r  Maior  Tho  most  remarkable  of  the 
trees  is  liinl  wliich  yields  the  famous  herb  callud  vuifr,  or 
Parntruay  tea  [Tea,  PABAOirAY],  and  which  i*  cxtunsivcly 
osed  in  the  southern  counirica  of  6oulh  America  as  a  l>c- 
VeragD.  The  country  which  aerates  tho  yrrlnihs  (or 
forcata  from  which  the  leaf  i«  proeuted}  flpom  the  Paragua|^ 
ta  without  ouUivation.  and  covered  wilb  ihomy  traci  inter- 
aeeted  by  marahy  grounda. 

As  Paratcuay  does  not  contain  sneb  extenaive  prntriea 
thme  which  oceur  in  all  the  nurroundmg  c  umi n  ihc 
number  of  horm.'s,  mules,  and  cattle  in  not  mi  \:r<'n\,  liui  ii  t, 
feiil'Lii  iriit  fur  tho  internal  coiisuropti  i;.  Mosi  of  the 
athiiiiils  ]icriiliiir  la  South  Amorica  (•auud  itj  ihi!< 
couniiy;  liia  monkeys  commit  ^reat  depreflation*  on 
the  fruil  lretfs  and  corn  field*.  Various  kinds  of  bird*,  as 
parrots  and  parroquut^  pheasants,  toue:in»,  humraini[;-hird*. 
and  cockatoos,  are  nuincroua.  The  royal  duck,  or  pato-rcal, 
is  nearly  as  large  a«  a  goose,  with  a  rt-tl  an<l  varied  pluiiiaijo. 
Wild  beea  are  found  in  great  nombera  in  the  wooda,  and 
botb  hooey  and  wax  constitute  arlirlea  of  export,  'tin 
large  entt  of  thia  ooontry  bava  attnietcd  lha  attention  of 
natufaliata  on  aeeoonl  of  (ba  extentive  hubitationa  which 
they  build.  The  mineral  prodnetwns  are  not  known.  Ar 
cording:  the  statement  orthtJ  Jesuits,  there  is  neither  iron 
nor  copper  in        i  iniiiiry. 

Inh»lntmi!<i — 'V\w  ["'piiblifui  of  P.irn;ri;ay  is  difl'.  rcmly 
•tatnl  l't  :\\.--n  "n  iMioo  -jii'l  linlfii  millun.  In  a  f,.-\v  i.|  ih'u 
lowiiis  iiii  l  th'  ir  vicinity  li\e  a  < omparalivdy  small  number 
of  wloit  ,  ai  li  a  larger  number  of  mestiros,  or  ddccndanis 
of  Spaniarils  and  Indians.  Tiie  latter  have  the  air  and  ap- 
peal anco  of  descendants  of  Europeans.  Both  lhcs«  classes 
understand  end  commonly  apeali  ibe  language  of  the  Qua 
tania.  Thia  nameroua  tribe  of  aboriginea,  owing  to  the 
vnnmittit^  ears  of  (he  Jeanita  fbr  a  period  of  about  eighty 
yaan.  ban  alnoat  entirely  adopted  iba  agrieulttire 
and  arte  of  Europe,  aa  fkr  aa  (hey  arii  flt  for  a  nrMitu  in 
babttinj;  a  country  different  in  elimaie  and  other  nut,i;\;! 
features.  The  Gt/.u  ni-  r  n:ii|Msp  'lie  Indk  of  the  popiilaliou, 
and  111  their  nkiiiiiiui!>  ami  civin/ntir)!)  approach  nearer  the 
■»  liU(  s  who  rc^lde  among  them  than  any  other  of  the  alxui- 
giiibtl  tril>c.i  of  .America:  it  may  therefoic  bu  hoped  that  in 
course  of  lime  the  w  hole  piipulalion  will  coale>ce  in  such  a 
manner  oa  to  eunsiitule  one  nutiqii,  by  which  all  that  ani- 
moaity  win  be  ramovad.  wbieb,  in  oibar  pans  af  Ainariea 


exiuls  between  the  different  race*  inhabiting  on^  nountty. 
The  political  events  wbicb,  in  the  iaat  thirty  yenr*.  have 
occurred  in  Puragoay.  tOMt  greatly  eontrib'ui-.^  Ij  bring 
about  such  a  unton  between  theaa  lUMa.  Same  other  iribea» 
a»  the  Payiigiiaa  Md  Maliannga,  are  dtaneraed  among  (be 
OnaraniSi  budheyeonaiat  of  a  small  number  of  individuals. 

A/ffred/  Divitim  tmd  Totmg—lhv  republic  is  divided 
into  eight  departments,  call'-d.  nftcr  liiuir  cnpiinU,  .X-suti- 
eion,  (Joncepcion,  Saniiaeo,  Villa-iica,  t'ui uj;ualy,  (.-aixlo- 
liiri:i,  S.  Kci  iiando,  and  »anta  Hormengilda.  The  capiial 
of  i)h'  ri'i  ulilir  m  Asmineion,  which  is  built  near  the  Inmk? 
of  !  he  J'ai  a  J  river,  in  the  (oriii  of  an  amphitheatre.  l'ri> 
perly  speakmif.  ihe  sown  constyls  only  of  one  street  of  con- 
siderable length,  which  is  surrounded  by  several  lanes, 
and  a  great  number  of  small  hattaea»  standing  apart,  and 
surrounded  by  groves  of  oranif^e-treei.  Mi»t  of  the  housct 
ore  small,  even  in  the  principal  alfeet.  and  conaiat  only  of 
a  little  shop  with  two  ar  three  aparinenta  altutaad 
to  it.  The  main  apartment  generally  opens  directly  an  the 
alreet,  without  any  interrenhig  passage.  Few  of  the  bonsea 
have  flat  roofs:  the  greater  part  are  (uvere<l  with  li'ss.  The 
cathedral  is  a  building  without  any  lirelcusiuu*.  Tlie  f^ovcrn- 
mi-nt-liuii-e  \*  ao  exieti.sive  edifice,  but  it  has  only  one  iI  xt, 
aiii!  tuiill  wiilioMt  l;iste.  I  lie  bpKt  huildtnsrsof  the  toii  n  are 
a  frvi  ri.ir.i'iit<.  Tliu  iiiluilulaiils  arc  mostly  tbs  descfini.iiits 
of  Eiiropennti  and  Indians;  thttre  are  a  lew  negroes,  but  not 
many  mulattoes  among  ibum.  The  population  amounts  to 
about  lu,uoo  souls.  8ome  of  the  other  towns  are  sskI  ta 
contain  from  2000  to  AHVO  inhabitants,  as  Villa  Reale  da 
Conci'pcion,  Villa-riea,  Cufuguaty,  OuapA*  and  Neembneu. 

Commfire. — A  MttOHy  10  Jhrtila  aud  ao  rieb  in  vegetable 
produria  aa  FaraguaVf  badttai  being  inhabited  bv  a  popul»> 
tkm  aeenatdmed  to  (be  waata  of  Buropeans,  might  carry  ett 
n  coitnidenible  commerce,  and  such  indeed  was  carried  on 
before  Its  independence,  when  it  had  a  free  intercourse  with 
BuetKfs  Ayn  s  and  ilie  <i;lier  towns  of  La  lM;»ta.  The  cx- 
piiris  from  I'aiagtiiiy  to  Hm  nos  Ayre<  alone  wero  then  esti- 
mated at  one  million  and  a  half  of  ddliurs,  i  r  .i.!7,5Uiti 
They  con^interl  of  about  eight  million  pounds  of  raaif,  or 
Piirnguay  tea,  of  one  million  pountls  of  tobacco,  besulet 
cotton,  siigar,  roolassea,  ^piriin,  8tc.  Aa  the  oo«ntrie»  far- 
ther south  are  either  eninely  deatituteof  tieeaer  have  no 
timber-trees,  (ha  exportation' uf  timber  wia  very  coaaider- 
able,  and  most  of  the  veaaels  were  bnlU  io  Para|uay.  Bat 
since  l>r.  Fnnela  haa  become  dictalar,  be  baa  farhidden  aR 
oomineree  with  foreign  nations,  and  even  with  lha  naigb* 
bom  in*.'  provinces,  and  he  allows  DO  oiw  (o  laaVa  Paiaguay 
when  he  bh*  once  entered  it 

Hhtonj. — After  the  SpaniinU  li  i'l  discivere  l  liif  mhIc 
*'nibi)iicliuie  of  the  \j\  Plata  iiver,  nn}  ^aileil  ninvai .mil 
In- il  Io  cKtablixh  a  colony  on  the  banks  uf  iLerner.  Bji 
tn*t  aitcinptA  of  this  kind  failed.  The  setileum.is  run- 
tamed  only  a  i>mall  number  of  selllers,  ^lio  wcic  won 
demroyeil  by  the  warlike  natives  of  the  plains,  in  IS35. 
like  Adelantado.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoxa,  was  sent  with  a 
connidcrttble  number  of  vesi^  to  found  a  great  colony,  lie 
did  not  conaidsr  the  nabed  eoiintjies  en  bo(h  aides  of  the 
river  At  for  such  a  purpose,  and  (herefore  be  sailed  tto  (be 
Pfttanft  and  Parsfiuay  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  un  til  he 
came  to  Paraguay,  where  lie  founded  the  town  of  Asiuiicion. 
From  this  place  the  8]>aiiiar<U  by  deffrises  sjireiid  ovei  all 
the  cuuntrie*  of  South  America  south  L.f  M'  S  lai.  and  eoit 
'jI'  the  Andes.  In  tlic  »ixieei>lh  ct'utury,  lito  .K-suiis  were 
sent  to  those  parts  for  the  purpose  of  cunveriing  it;e  inuves 
to  t  hri«Maiiily.  Their  success  was  not  great  until  iliey  ob- 
tain. .1  f  i>m  the  SjMiniKh  court  u  mandate  (abtiul  I690>,  foi- 
bKl.lihg  all  other  Spaniards  to  enter  their  3/iWon««  without 
their  permission.  Tho  Josuit*  lieitled  among  the  numerous 
tribe  called  the  Guarania*  on  both  sidea  of  the  river  l*srauA, 
above  (ha  island  of  Apipi!^  aitd  snccaeded  in  bringing  them 
to  a  certain  degree  of  civHiiatioD.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled,  in  1767,  the  Missiones  were  inhabited  by  more 
than  100,000  civili»e<I  Indiana,  of  u  lioin  ]  eriinp*  lenw  than 
half  the  numb«r  wore  m  I'.u  njjuay.  Tiiey  .itierwards  dis- 
persal through  different  p.iri-  .if  La  I'laia,  iuii  il  si  enis  that 
the  majority  setlWd  m  l*iirai:nay.  «hii  h  afier  that  iimo  vras 
cnlircly  sui'jev  teii  t  >  tlu'  viccn.)  of  BueiiLis  Ayros.  In 
INIO,  when  a  government  was  constituted  in  Hueuos  Avres, 
independent  of  tho  then  existing  authorities  in  Spam,  Fs- 
Riguay  refuited  to  acknowledge  thia  gowrnroenl,  and  de- 
feated General  Belgrano,  who  bad  been  sent  to  bring  Para- 
guay to  obedience.  Tbe  eoantty  aoon  after  lUt  'aied  it* 
(iide|iaitd«io».  After  aome  obnges  In  the  govern 
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Doctor  Oaspur  Rodiijfiipjt  tie  I'rtti>ei»  became  ilioluturi  aij«l 

tli..<ii;:li  IDUaDUre'*  dn  u<<t  ;ii;ri.'i.-  m  Ull  i/lir  r  iuri'|ilii;lu  wi 
n  i;>>\ iTtinifni,        hiu»  )>icMJt\4.'d  il.i:  I'uuuli  V  ini 

til'.'  mi-iTV  \iiiu  lt  tliL-  liher  Soulh  American  rc|)iili|n-,  iuve 
abuiidikiiiiy  expcricuccd  in  their  conliiuiul  ili!iii>uuiiuii-<  mul 
civil  warA.  Hu>  |iolicy  of  excluding  all  iuruigner»  tVoin  ilu^ 
oouuiry  inuit  conUibute  greatly  to  eofliulidata  tbo  differont 
elunanii  of  llw  popuUtiNi  into  «IM  IMM^ uaA  to  Amu  them 
into  ■  nation. 

(Fluish't  Buenot  Ayre*  «mA  At  PnvUtm  of  llf  de  la 
pbttai  HoborUoa'*  X«il0r»  Jhm  Brnvignaifi  Baaumoiu'B 
Trwtti$  in  Butnot  Jbim^y 
PARAGUAY  TEA.  [Tka,  Paraguay.] 
PARAIBA,  or  luore  rorrecily  PARAUYBA.in  a  river  in 
Drazil.  ll  >liaiii.s  llie  lilUjral  rfninii  1  (■  that  I'lninli  \  .  . 
exteitdn  Utilwcuu  4J  Mia  i; "  W.iuug.  luvl  beiwctiu  _,  tin  J 
'iZ"  S.  lat.,  and  is  eiiclostid  un  the  loulh  by  the  Hvm  lio 
Mar.  and  on  the  north  by  the  Serra  de  Manter|iir;ni  and 
one  uf  r»  b.aijiiies  called  Serra  de  Fn»cl>eira.  Tins  n\ur 
has  a  coiuparatively  short  couru,  but  detervet  notiiiu  biiciiu»e 
il  drains  too  uountry  lyinz  to  tlio  north  of  the  capital  of  the 
firaziUuu  empire,  and  ia  to*  tratuniMirtant  river  to  b«  pamod 
in  procecdin;{  into  tiie  iatMior  of  Mat  country.  The  valUjr 
eiK-kwed  by  the  two  ranges  above  mentioned  is  traversed 
longitudinnlly  by  a  ridge  ofoiountains  of  inferior  eieTalion, 
Mlwi  Son»  da '  Pknhyb*.  Tli*  livar  mm,  whm  Una  tn- 
ftrior  ridge  ia  aoonaeliad  with  the  8am  do  Uar,  imw44* 
30'  W.  long.,  ond  flows,  under  thenaiMof  Parabytinga.  vest- 
ward,  until,  after  a  ouurse  of  about  100  miles,  and  near  46* 
\V.  lou<^.,  il  lui  n-^  iiDi  ili-rasl  by  u  \>vw\  foriuiiif;  u  very  acute 
angle  near  tlie  .Mdi-a  di-  E«<'adii.  ilu-  nviT  iti  tins  upimr 
pari  of  Its  coursu  ii(-6cx-n<U  m  u  vulli>y,  iliu  slope  ul  which  is 
considerable,  tlii;  curicnl  in  Uk\  rapid  lu  admit  imy  kind  of 
lii.vi^oiU'ii.  Fioin  ilio  Aldca  do  Ein  ada  ilie  n\er  r  iiis  t'ast- 
itortli^«»t  ihruugii  a  valley,  enrioied  by  tlie  berra  d«  I'lua- 
liyba  on  the  south  and  ihn  fiterraa  de  Martequeira  and 
Fraobeira  on  tUo  north,  until  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  about 
80  miles  north  of  Cape  de  8. Thome,  near  41°  W.  long.  lu 
course  in  this  valley  exceeds  4i>0  mile*,  so  that  it  runs  alto 
geiher  above  SOU  milea.  From  tlu*  Aldea  de  Escada  to  tba 
amall  town  of  FendainMahangaba,«diBlu«aof  M  nilaat  tiie 


laval  part  of  the  Tallejr  ia  wm  nilaa  «ida,  wid  tlia  oumnt 
of  the  river  rather  gentle  and  regular,  and  il  ia  aaOBldiogly 

navigatcl.  Lower  dua  n  h<>wi>vt;r  tliereoecurwvenil  npids 
ail  1  t.iliii,  a,-<  the  Nallc')  ^{i  i..irrinvcr  uiid  lUouMaiiiK 
up)ir.j.k<  Il  i'li>»c  li>  liku  Uaukit  ul  tiiu  ruiT.  About  '^u  lUili.'-! 
(jL'ltm  l>Liiciia,  the  liod  of  the  rivur,  whicii  iia&  L-iilargcd  to 
tlic  wtJilj  of  belf  a  mile,  i»  p-jntra^ted  tu  about  1  n  >anU  by 
a  long  wall  uf  idrk  on  b>ilh  si'lu-»,  ulni-ii  is  luoru  (inm  i.ti  i'lHtt 
high  and  6UU  y4irds  loiiu.  Fartiwr  down  it  i'eu4:i\<:&  the 
waturv  of  two  considtirublo  tributaries,  the  Rio  Paniliybutia 
and  Rio  Pouiba,  each  of  which  runs  above  luo  inilu^.  The 
last  of  ita  numi-ruus  falls  is  that  of  S.  Fidiiles,  which  l^ 
aomawbat  more  than  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  to  the 
base  of  this  cataract  large  river  b<mts  ascend.   Tba  greater 

Crt  of  tlie  valley  of  thia  hvar  i«  atili  is  ita  uatural  state, 
ing  oovwad  with  tiaaa  of  high  giowthb  whieb  mm  than 
itt  any  port  of  Bitta  axhibU  that  vig^raQa  vagalation  by 
which  titn  tnaritinia  distriMa  of  that  anpire  avo  diatin- 
guished.  Tliis  <  bicfty  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  mois- 
ture of  tlu'  uir  ill  a  vtilley  enclosed  by  mouutain*.  and  con- 
scquoiul)  ntit  cx|ii>-ied  to  any  Min<l.  (JiiIli'>aiioii  ha^  rut  yut 
niudegu.il  jiiij^rt'i-'i,  except  in  1  ho  wider  porli.iu  oC  lha 
vallt-y,  bctw  i  on  tho  .ildeade  E»radii  and  PomiauioLihaa^.iba, 
w hero  Indian  corn  and  mandioca.  as  vvcil  as  .•.i  vciiil  uiiier 
intertropical  juud nets,  are  raised,  ttspccialiy  t>Ll^al  ■cilllL'  and 
tobacco,  for  tlie  cultivation  of  which  tba  diniatoand  soil  seem 
very  favourable.  (Spix  and  Uarlitta*  Mmm  in  BmUien ; 
Ueiideiaoa's  History  qf  Brazil.) 

PARAIXACTIC  INSTRUMENT,  or  Pt,dfwy»  Rule; 
thu  namo  given  to  an  instruniaat  iovaotad  by  f  (olemy 
for  determining  the  moon'a  paiaUu*  MddAMribad  by  him, 
Almagett.  h.  v,  c.  12. 

AB,  He,  fg.  1,  aratwo  ataut  woodao  rada  larnutg  on  a 

«  centre  at  H;  HA  =  BC;  AC  is  a  third  divuled 
rod,  also  turning  uu  a  uiu  »l  A,  and  passing  through  a  loop 
•»  bifurc.au n  uf  Uio  rod  BC  ul  C.  PQ,  a  plumb  hut-  hs 
which  AO  ii.ljusied  vertically  ;  E,  F,  tao  »itjbu  lixvd  oil 
CB.  It  i»  'jmUi  iiI  it  A  B  be  iririv  perpendicular  and  any 
object  be  tio^n  ,ii  tin.- liirwuun  Er,  that  ACwdl  be  the 
chord  of  thu  angli  A  UC.  that  is,  of  tbu  /maib  di-,tanco  of 
tlie  object  A  C  may  be  divided  as  a  scale  of  equal  parts, 
•M  th8n|i«diidiNad.fraaia4aU««f  ahoidib  «r  MftliM 


of  chords  to  radius  A     ID  tirbich  caa»  the  angia  nay  ba 

read  off  at  oni  e.* 

A  figure  of  a  >>iiailar  iiHlrument  may  be  fKUiid  in  Tyclio 
Hreh«^  4*iran.  Jn*taur>  Aiechaaica,  sfocet  V.  Wo  have 
thought  Ptolfmif**  Buti*  worth  notiao  ch.elly  m  iMjinung 
out  a  very  cheap  and  aoaumt*  ioairvment  for  obtaining  tba 
liino  by  iht  moihod  of  equal  aUltudaa.  I«l  A  B  bo  a  tod 
toruioeonpi*ala  BbaiTeaaahalaw,foriiMtaitco.  Ix  lu  ei  ii  tba 
sill  and  anmitiaiwof  a  window,  and  capablo  of  bving  set  per« 
pendicular  by  a  plumb-line,  supposed  in  the  figure  to  hang 
behind  AB.  E  C,  u  !<lout  edge-bar  turnin;>;  rnuiid  a  pin  at 
(>,  and  riNnbU-  III  ;un  direction  by  j.i  li^.  E  (  N.  On 
EC  a  uk'iicupc  i*  laalied  (unc  ^u!licu.•ut  (ur  the  pur- 
poM  might  t!a»ily  be  made  of  a  tin  tube  and  spectacle- 
glasses),  \vhh  one  or  more  horixontal  \vir<»H  |ila<i'<l  in  the 
f'icus.  If  liie  tunes  nf  cmiai-l  of  ilic  ^nu':i  iiinb*  with  the 
horisonlal  wires  bo  obKerveti  in  tho  lureni>on  and  a;!ain  in 
tho  afternoon  (tho  axis  A  B  being  in  both  cases  trulyad- 
ju'i  e  I.  nnd  the  instrument  in  other  reapecta  uacbangedl, 
I  be  data  will  be  obiainod  for  finding  tba  tinie  ahowa  by  llw 
watch  whan  the  son  iaon  tho  meridian,  afparmt  ttOOHt 
with  great  accural^  and  very  little  eaiculation.  (8ea8chu- 
maclier'ii  HiHf9tqf«t»t  p.4».8c&;  Batty  a  TaUet.  148; 
and  many  other  ooUoeUoDB.)  The  dotanttinationof  ihecinir 
of  the  wnicb  byaqualalitUidMof  thossmesiar  is  even  mora 
simple,  us  there  le  then  no  motion  in  declination  to  he  at- 
lowed  for,  and  the  middle  time  by  the  \tatch  of  similar  ob>or- 
vations  i.H  tbetiiue  when  the  star  passes  the  meridian,  or  its 
riLiti!  a  '  ij'i^i Hi,  \i  iiii  11  w  kiiuwii  from  the  Sauticul  Almatiac, 
oi  Jiuiii  \\Lli-kiuiuii  (Mtahi;;iie».  Tlie  observer  must  be  very 
careful  t  i  m'.j.ist  U.i- iii^;i  uiiKiit  by  the  pluinb-liue  to  tha 
bainu  position  ui  both  obber^  utions,  and  he  mu»t  liave  a  watch 
which  will  keep  time  coii-eeilv  fur  the  interval. 

Sometimes  the  word  purailacluiiie  is  utsed  to  signify  tlie 
instrument  known  to  us  by  tho  name  of  E()vatorial.  La- 
laiide,  Attroiiomie,  $  sayi«  the  pro)>er  word  ia  jwaU 
tatiqiitt  or  that  which  follows  the  ruruJM  of  attra;  ha 
raiarvea  tNira^^iKlfftia  for  JHoiemi^t  Hide; 

PARALLAX.  vopdXXoliCi  wad  io  aaironomy  generally 
for  the  aogiitar  vanation  in  the  jnaiibn  of  an  objeet 
caused  by  the  excentrie  aituation  of  the  ob«ervar  with  re- 
spect to  a  certain  point  of  reference.  TIiuk  tbu  parallux 
of  the  moon,  sun,  planets,  couicts,  is  the  diflerente  between 
the  position  uf  .iiiy  of  ib'jsc  bndic-i  a^seeii  fiuin  the  Mi.i'jii; 
of  Iheeaiib  and  that  in  wlm  li  ihcv  would  lio  sciii  it  the 
obserw  r  \M  rc  jiI.K  i  d  ;ii  i  lie  carih*»  centre.  The  parallax  tif 
the  fixutl  btafb  la  the  diirereiii  u  between  iheir  jduct'S  as  seen 
ftoni  the  earth  and  from  the  5u;i.  wIip  li  is  for  llu-si;  obser- 
vations the  point  of  reference.  All  bodies  within  the  solar 
system  arc  in  the  flrsl  instance  referred  to  the  earth's  renire; 
while  those  beyond  our  dyttem,  as  tho  fixed  siarn,  arerofitrrea 
to  theixnlreof  theaun,  and  the  change*  u-i-itig  from  ax- 
centric  iMMitioD  in  each  cata  is  called  jiarallax. 

Front  the  ellbeta  of  parallax  we  derive  all  our  knowleds* 

•  SoiBU  lilwtl!*.  lime  li,?FU  Inkra  nilh  Plol,-iny'»  lU'  i  rli  li"U,  ami  >«>ml 
.•linai  mada  lit!  mm*  Ui  li.>ie  bfMi  agfuiarijr  «utudk)r  •>  «taBrwn 
u  Vf>  U'  Apiuf.  Zra.  niA.  he  fiMaa  OsHiiMi's  ysistlaa  =  V*  f.  wIiwms 
iwrootttAl  iwioUax  I*  1°  10,  uul  UiedbMHWf  af  inSM  froM  tlu  wilb  IW 


lur  «J 

Uue  iiurtt«ttAl  uaioUax 

arihaMMh'indii.  Ha  

aallakBia  aasa  it  ia  U*  lksMy< 


but  luiliuttbFif  • 
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of  the  Instance  and  magnitude  of  Ibe  bodiet  vhidl  tre 


I>ct  A  B  be  any  line  tho  length  of  which  is  accurately 
measured,  and  let  tho  angles  C  A  B,  C B  A,  be  obnerved, 
then  tho  diaUnon  CA  Mid  CB  cau  be  computed.  In  this 
my  trigoDomelrieal  nirran  are  mede,  vith  the  ftirther  pre- 
eeutiontbat  the  angle  A  C  B  is  observed  when  thisiepa«RbUi» 
and  C  la  to  be  fixed  with  great  nicety.  The  angle  ACB  b 
known,  since  it  =  I  Mi"  -  (B  A  C  +  ABC),  and  we  haro 
AB  :  BC  : :  sin  AC  H  -.  hill  C  A  H  lu  the  abwe  figure 
let  A  ha  tiio  position  of  n  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface, 
B  iho  centr<.-  uf  the  earth,  G  tiie  moon,  and  Z  (in  BA 
produced)  ilio  geocentric  zenith.  Then  Z AC  is  tbe  ap- 
parent geocentric  renitli  distnnre  at  A:  ZBC  the  true 
frem-fntric  zenith  dist.Ttiro.  if.  iliat  would  be  seen 

from  the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  ACB=ZAC— ZBC, 
fbe  noea^  parallax  ■  alw 
AB 

fanllaKM^  x  ain  Appt  gaoeent  aan.  dial 

When  AC  i»  at  li.lit  anf,'!os  toB  A  this  siue  =  l  and  the 
moon  is  in  the  iiunzon.  This  value  of  the  parallax  is 
eaUed  tbe  Aertaon/'al  paiallaxi  nanaiiw  this  P,  and  any 

AB 

olher  TaltM  ef  the  paialhx  p,  we  have  sin  P  =  g-^.  and 

ain  |>  s  aia  P  X  sin  appt.  geooeot.  sea.  dist. 
It  it  evident  that  if  P  oaa  bt  meaiared,  tbe  distance  R  of 
the  mooD'e  eentie  ftom  tbe  centre  of  tbe  earth  can  be 
fiMind,  Jbr  tbe  other  quaniity  A  B  or  r  if  the  imdiva  of  the 
earth  at  the  piece  of  obaervation.  which  is  knowo  ftom  ter- 
restrial m«asurement.  Now  suppose  a  second  spectator  on 
the  tULiv.v  iiU'iidinn  al  A',  whose  ijcocciilric  zciiilli  is  Z',  and 
that  the  two  observers  carli  observe  llm  tuwuii  upon  tho 
msM  idian  at  the  ^aiiic  iiKiinent:  then,  if  z  and  2' be  two 
obs«rved  geoot'iiiric  zcmtli  distances,  and  p  aod  j/  tba 

„     HA       r      ,    BA'  r' 
jarallaxes,  P  =  bC=  RT'^  =BC  =R'»»'l 

ZABC=r 

ZA'BC=;'-,/, 
and  addir.g  A  H  A'-r+z'- (;j4-;/j.  where  A B  A' 
i"!  the  sum  nr  ihfferenet!  of  tin-  ueocentric  liititudes  of  A  antl 
A',  and  tand  g",  are  known  by  observation ;  hence  the  value 
ef  p+t^m  ACA  iaftund.  From  the  eqtiatioitt 

p+j/-«4'<''>ABA';  aiiipBi^Hii«;Hii|/-|^eiit 

it  iaeeay  to  find  the  value  of  R. 

In  practice,  thouj^h  tho  process  isleti  tfrnplc.  tho  principle 

rciuainif  the  same.  Two  di>iaiit  observatui  ics  can  scarcely 
be  found  eMu-tly  on  the  -arae  meridian,  but  the  tables  of 
thi-'  niii.iii  enalih:  u-,  to  ri'ihice  the  obs.-rvation  al  one  of  the 
ob,ervalonts  to  i  \ar:lly  wJtut  it  tfiiuld  liaic  been  \t  il  bad 
bwn  uiaiie  uiidoi  tho  meridian  of  the  othor.  When  the  pa- 
rallax IS  siiiiill.  It  is  advisable  tu  cum(tarc  tho  planet  by  the 
micrometer  wiih  sin,  whieh  are  nearly  in  its  parallel. 
When  tho  parallax  and  consequently  the  distance  for  any 
g^en  time  is  known,  the  distance  and  parallax  for  any  other 
time  can  be  found  from  theory.  By  observations  of  this 
kind,  combining  tho  observations  of  La  Caille  at  tho  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  with  otlier  obaemtiona  made  in  Europe,  the 
panDax  of  the  moon  and  ef  lien  were  ftwd  vUh  greet 
•eewaey.  Mr.  Henderson  haa  recently  inveatigatea  the 
value  of  tbe  noon'a  parallax  from  a  comparison  of  hit  own 
observations  at  the  Cape  with  tlusc  made  at  Greeawidi  and 
Cambridge.    Ofem.  Ant.  Sqc.,  vol.      p.  283.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  point  rrom  which  tbe  moon's  lenitb 
distaneesare  to  be  uiensm  eil  is  in  the  prolongation  of  a  lino 
dra.vn  fitJiu  the  renin'  uf  the  earth,  and  not  in  the  prolongation 
of  a  lino  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  which  is  pointed  out  by  a 
gittmb^iiM.  TbeoornetioawhicaittebeepplfadtodwM- 


tronomical  zenith,  in  order  to  find  the  geocentric  tenith,  ia 
given  in  many  aillcclions  of  tables  for  a  certain  hypothesis  of 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  Tlic  horizontal  parallax  pivcn  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  equator  vbave 
the  earth's  radius  is  largest.  A  second  table  for  tedueiogf 
this  equatorial  horiioatal  parallax  to  the  parallax  pro]ier  to 
the  place  of  obeetvetioa  (vis.  lo|.  nd.,  avpposing  the  equa- 
torial rad.  =  1 )  always  aceompaniea  that  abof*  rubrred  to. 

Iktrallax  qf  the  Sun. — ^Thc  first  attempt  to  determine  tho 
sun's  distance  sceiii<(  to  be  due  to  .\ristai cluis  of  Satnos, 
and  presupposes  tlie  knowledge  of  the  moon's  para'lax.  On 
drawini;  a  timirc,  it  will  immediately  be  s-i'cn  tliat  when 
the  uiiAiU  Las  wiupleled  her  firjil  fjuartcr  (she  is  then  said 
to  be  dichotomized,  or  cut  exactly  in  two),  the  sun,  moon, 
and  spectator  form  a  triangle,  which  i»  ri£;bt  angled  al  tbe 
moon.  Now  the  angle  -sUnch  separates  the  sun  from  the 
moon  can  be  observed  at  the  same  instant:  suppose  it  =r  E. 
we  have — 

INatailoe  eaith  &  sun  =  distance  earth  &  moon  X  sec  £. 
Tbe  exact  uoumit  of  duhotomif  cannot  be  noted  with 
mneb  MoimMr;  y«l  MM<Aed  obeenratienivouldibowllittt 
tte  nn  wea  nr  raoie  oiitent  than  tbe  moon.  The  nlient 

aBtrotiotners  seem  to  have  estimated  the  sun's  parallax  to 
be  frutu  2'  to  3',  which  suffered  a  gradual  reduction  as  the 
means  of  observation  improved.  Tlie  parallax  of  the  sun 
might  with  modern  instruments  be  measured  111  tbe  same  way 
as  that  of  the  moon  or  planets  above  described,  but  not  so 
Well,  as  a  longer  time  must  elapse  between  the  passage  of  iho 
sun  and  that  of  a  star  nearly  in  the  some  parallel.  Ptolemy 
says  that  Hipparcbus  computed  the  moon  s  parallax  from 
the  phenomena  of  solar  eclipses,  that  is,  he  deduced  the 
\-alue  of  the  moon's  parallax  from  the  phenomena  of  solar 
eclipses  on  two  auppositiuns  of  the  sun's  parallax,  namely, 
that  it  waa  s  0.  Mid  again  that  it  was  a  definite  smal 
quHiuity.  Aathfeireunatanoiaofaeolar  eclipse  vary  froB 
the  elfecu  of  parallax,  it  is  clear  tbatiatbisinnr  BippMChOi 
would  got  something  like  equations  of  condiUoB  nivolTmg 
the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  which  could  ba 
solved  Hi  soon  as,  by  the  problem  of  Aristarchus  or  by  any 
other  method,  he  could  doteBBilM  the  wiaiioli  betwet 
these  two  quantities. 

VVe  have  thus  shown  that  at;  n]  ]ii u\  lu  i le  kiiow!edt,^e 
of  the  distances  of  the  moon,  sun,  and  planeta,  in  terms  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  requires  nothing  more  than 
observation  and  the  solution  of  a  triangle  one  side  of  which 
and  the  two  including  angles  are  known.  The  magnitudes 
of  these  bodice  can  be  immediately  calealated  from  their 
apparent  dianeten  and  true  dlatsoee;  to  that  up  to  thia 
point tbeie  tone  room  ibr  iceptioilm,  if  it  be  gnnled  that 
the  anglca  of  a  triangle  equrf  two  rignt  angles. 

There  is  a  method  of  ascertainini^  the  parallax  by  one 
obsener.  l>?t  Mars  in  opposition  be  tlie  object,  and  compare 
it  in  right  ascension  with  a  ncij^hbouring  star  111  the  Mime 
pariillpl  f>n  tlie  meridian,  ami  also  several  hours  before  and 
ai^ain  afier  Ins  traniit.  The  parallax,  being  wholly  in 
a  vertical  circle,  will  not  affect  tbe  right  ascension  in  the 
meridian  :  hence  the  meridian  comparison  will  give  the  true 
difference  of  right  ascension  between  the  planet  and  star. 
The  other  observations  (after  correcting  the  place  of  Mars 
by  his  hourly  motion,  which  is  known  eiiher  from  the 
tables  or  from  obaorrRtiotts  on  preceding  and  succeeding 
days)  present  right  aseeiuioaa  of  the  pbuwt  affeeted  by  pa- 
rallax in  different  irayit  and  ftom  theae  eibels  it  is  easy  to 
compute  the  ectoal  value  of  tbe  horiMotal  parallax,  and  con- 
senuentljr  the  distance  of  the  planet  in  terms  of  the  earth's 
raotus  at  the  place.  The  star  of  comparison  and  the  hour 
angle  must  be  so  selected  thai  no  err.ir  can  arise  from  un- 
certainty of  rofraclion.  Similar  observations  which  involve 
parallax  may  bo  made  uuh  the  altitude  and  azumith  ciixle, 
but  these  observations  ilo  not  admit  of  much  iiu  eiy. 

Kepler's  discoveries,*  that  llie  planets  move  in  ellipses 
round  the  sun  in  the  focus,  that  the  area  swept  by  eacii 
radius  vector  in  a  given  timo  is  a  constant  quantity  for  the 
same  planet,  and  lastly,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  diatanea.  have  supplied 
means  for  a  much  more  aoeurate  determination  of  the 
aun'a  pantUaz,  AaanmtiigthMelaii^dMjfermtof  tbeerbiti 
of  the  earth  and  planete  and  their  rdoHve  diatanees  can  be 
determined  from  observation ;  hence,  if  the  parallax  of  any 
ono  planet  can  be  found,  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  all 
the  etbar  pUoeta  cm  be  eompitte A  Ofasarvationa  of  Mm 

•Tfcse» a—  asassMtsi  niiaHs Ks|l«r, lUsMMtoMty  fmt^ tfcrft 
InA  vsv  |Ihb  lijf  HvtWe 
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for  instance,  at  hi«  opposition,  nude  at  the  Cnpe  of  Good 
Hope  and  at  Greenwu  li,  will  afford  a  very  tolerable  value  of 
lii»  parallax  and  iH-m  r  df  Ir.s  (Ustanrc.  Again  as  the  pro- 
portiuii  U  twoen  Uil- >li-.li>nrr>,  of  Marri  aiul  1 1)0  earth  from 
the  at  anv  iiuic  is  kncnm  Iroiu  Uitt  toriu  of  their  orbits 
•nd  thfir  ih-iukUi'  tiuus,  ruid  the  angle  between  lliO!.u[i  and 
Mftta  at  Ibo  mnh  c&n  be  observed,  tlie  triun-lu  bo- 
tWWlltbecun,  earth,  and  Mars  can  be  completi  ly  solv.  d. 
mi  Imbm  tbe  distance  of  the  sun  and  bis  parallnx  bo  com- 
BttMd.  ThflM  obsenations  can  bo  rei^ated  at  every  oy.yuai- 
jfion  of  Van,  VOA  if  Mars  be  romwared  by  tbe  micrometer 
«ith«ti»  DMt  khewme  parall<:l.  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to 
the  possible  VLeeomOf  vt  the  observations.  In  the  Naut. 
Aim.,  1839,  pp.  there  »  a  list  of  iba  stars  with  which 

Mars  is  to  bo  daily  compared  at  ita  oppoaUion  iD  that  year. 
(,V(?m.  Ast.  Soc.,  vol.  ii..  p.  27.  and  toI.  ti.,  i9f,  &c.) 

The  observation  however  by  which  the  parallax  •ftMMin 
is  detenu ined  with  the  grtatest  certainty,  is  that  irf  tbe 
passagt!  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  commonly  CtlW  the 
trantit  of  Venus.   L'rRAN''^  °»  VaKUs.] 


In  tlM  fi|;ure  let  Bt  be  the  sun,  E«  the  eartb,  and  V  and 
T'  two  poHlknu  of  Venus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  tnoviug 
in  the  dinctioii  VV.  To  make  the  figun  nmple,  we 
■uppoie  die  earth  to  be  at  net,  and  that  VV  npiiaseDU 

the  excess  of  the  angular  motion  of  Venus  aboTe  that  of 
tlie  earth.  A  spectator  at  E  will  see  the  commencement 
of  the  transit  when  Venus  is  at  V,  but  a  spectalor  at  e  will  : 
only  IjcRin  to  see  it  when  V'ciiiis  U  ut  V.  'Jlif  turn?  \\  hi(  h 
mu>.t  clapso  ln't'.vci:ii  lliese  two  moments  i-s  equal  to  the 
time  in  which  V«uus  passes  from  V  to  V,  or  in  which  she 
dcMriibcstbc  angle ESe  rouml  the  sun  with  her  r''/ii//'cd'  miRii- 
lar  motion.  But  the  angle  £S«  is  twice  the  sun's  horiicuuial 
parallax ;  hence,  since  the  time  elapsed  between  the  ingress 
at  the  two  places  is  known  from  obtervation  and  from 
the  diAbwnce  of  longitudes,  and  the  botitly  angular  motions 
of  Venus  and  the  earth  round  the  aan  are  kuown  from  tho 
tables,  and  consequently  the  diflbienoe  of  tfaeae  motions, 
the  horisontal  nucaUax  of  the  aun  can  be  fbund.  It  is  evi- 
dmt  that  as  toe  inneie  ii  aoeelerated  at  B  and  retarded 
at  e,  so  tbe  egress  will  be  aceelmted  at  Bandfetaided  at  e, 
Venus  then  occupying  the  positiooa  V,  V**. 

Let  suppose  further  that  a  spectator  who  saw  the  in- 
gt  esH  ikt  E.  and  therefore  as  early  as  possible,  should  by  the 
rotation  of  the  enrth  be  carried  to  «,  where  he  would  see  the 
egress  as  late  as  possible,  while  the  spectator  of  the  lato 
ingresS  at  e  is  in  like  manner  carrie<l  to  K,  >»  hcro  be  seos 
the  earlieit  ogress.*  In  the  first  case  the  time  of  the  transit 
is  increased  os  much  as  possible  by  the  oifect  of  parallax, 
and  in  ihe  latter  case  it  is  equall?  diminished-  Now  5U{>- 
pose  the  parallax  of  tho  sun  to  have  a  certain  value,  the 
porallax  of  Vi  tiu;  nnd  the  effect  of  theee  parallaxes  in  in- 
creasing  or  dunini^h  the  duratluu  of  tbe  transit  for  any 
apeeiSed  places  of  observation  can  be  computed.  Ilence 
when  the  dunttons  are  really  observed,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  ofaMfved  duration  and  that  wbieb  wwld  have 
been  obsemd  if  tbe  meetator  bad  been  plaeed  at  tho 
centre  of  the  earth  will  fix  the  actual  amount  of  the  ]paral- 
Inx.  The  especial  excellence  of  this  method  consists  in  the 
nicotyh  with  which  a  partit'ular  phenomenon  can  be  observed, 
nainwlv,  the  first  streak  of  li^ht  which  is  seen  after  ilie  in- 
tcin  r  c  .niai-t  at  ingross  and  the  last  streak  before  the  in- 
t'-ni  r  c  iiuac t  at  egress.    Two  points  on  the  earth  are 

•  Ti.  ^x,  -  .nui;. i.oDlrinu-DdedlSMUUl  fka  fuM/ltjm.  DUbh  tUs 
Very  imporuint  prohlvm  ilepnuh. 

i  TM»  <<hiiiiiinliiasinmi  eaC  to  Iww  twta  ouH*  m  <Molw  a*  «ai  i  x- 
ftttti : «  Httle  eiMtlMoa  w»  t«>m>iV«4  at  tbe  point  ot  latoriot  contirt  txlnr ' 

Hnilr  n*w  tl  ttL_(L-U  ihrcaili  C'jnu«*<^1ll4  Uw  L'tU'i-:,  ti;         >uti  alul  MV-mn 

dur  Hi  DMf  /uruialiuti  aud  break  Dtr  lau  of  Utm  anuulus  lu  thv  «clipu  of  Mmt  16, 

MM  mLs^  » !>.  wMah <a—»  is bs a gWiwaiw wn gf  Uf 


chosen  where  the  beginning  and  end  are  both  vitiblei»  in 
one  of  which  the  daration  i»  aherteaed  aa  murh  pewibleb 
while  {t  it  iocreosed  in  the  other.  Kvery  elaervatioB  of 

either  ingress  or  egress  can  in  &otbe  used  for  determin- 
ing tho  parallax,  provided  tho  longittide  of  the  place  of 
observation  and  the  time  be  sutTu  Iently  well  known  ;  but 
where  both  the  ingrl:^s  and  egress  are  nbserved.  the  dura- 
tinii  ab.iiu:  reciuirea  care.  Transits  of  Venus  were  observed 
in  176J  and  17tjl»,  and  the  parallax  of  the  sun  dedureil  by 
various  gcunie'.ers.  (  Las^rangc,  Mcmoim  ch'  ]hi li't,  1  TiiG  ; 
Enckc,  Der  Femu  Durnhgang,  Gotiia,  ii>24.j  Tho  next 
transits  will  take  place  in        and  ltS82. 

In  tbe  preceding  part  of  this  article  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  penUazes,  and  consequently  tho  distances  of  the 
bodies  composing  our  system,  have  been  described,  and  we 
will  DOW  point  out  the  way  in  which  ibh  knowledse  is  a^ 
plied.  Bveiy  obaorvation  «f  the  «oa«  smmni,  or  ptaneu  m 
aRbeted  by  parallax  and  nuist  he  corrected  for  this  proviotif 
to  farther  calculation.  All  celestial  bodies  urc  apparently 
elevated  by  iho  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  and  those  of 
our  system  are  depve<'ed  Ijy  the  effect  of  parallax.  In  nau- 
tical works  iLiere  aro  tabii-s  for  reducing  iIib  observed 
altitude  of  any  heavenly  body  to  iis  true  altitude,  i.e. 
to  that  which  it  would  have  if  theit;  were  iiu  atmo- 
sphere and  tho  hpoctator  were  at  the  carlli'^  centre.  In 
most  of  tho  problems  from  which  tho  longitude  is  deter- 
mincd  astronomically,  in  solar  eclipses,  occultalions,  and 
lunar  distances  tbe  great  difficulty  and  trouble  is  in  computing 
the  etiecl  produced  by  tho  moon's  parallax.  Aatranotners  have 
invented  convenient  formulte  for  this  purpose,  according  to 
the  planea  to  wbidil  tbe bodiaa  are  referred.  Thus  in  work- 
ing out  an  ocGultation*  die  BMon  may  be  lefbrred  to  the 
pkne  of  tho  horizon,  when  the  ellbeu  or  pardhK  in  altitude, 
and,  if  great  accuracy  bo  re4|uired,  in  azimtith,  nnst  be  com" 
putctl ;  ur  a^ain,  to  the  eq«Jnoc/iW,  when  the  parallax  in 
right  asceusHjii  and  declination  is  tg  be  cub  ulaied ;  or 
finallv,  to  the  ectiiitic,  when  tho  parallaxes  m  longitude  and 
latitude  must  be  found.  The  rules  for  tliaae eovputatioiia 
are  given  in  treatises  on  Astronomy. 

The  mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  ihe  sun,  ac- 
cording to  Encke,  =  W  .')776."  Its  true  value  fur  every  ten 
days  is  given  in  tho  Smt.  Alimn.  at  the  end  of  the  ephe- 
meris  of  the  sun  and  moon.    The  cquatareal  horizontal 

tarallax  of  tho  moon  for  mean  noon  and  ninlniLjht  is  ut  pa^ 
II.  of  each  month,  and  the  parallaxes  of  the  planets  are  itt 
the  last  column  of  the  planetary  meridian  epbemeria. 

One  effect  of  parallax  kt,  that  the  moon  appeen  under  a 
larger  angle  when  near  the  senith  than  when  near  the 
horizon.  This  is  contrary  to  common  opinion,  but  nay  be 
very  easily  proved  exiicnmcntally,  by  any  one  who  ca» 
handle  a  sextant  with  ordinary  care.  When  the  muon  is  in 
till'  /eiiith,  tho  horizontal  diameter  may  be  uiiginenled  from 
3o"  to  AW.  There  is  a  table  for  this  uugnioutatlon  cf  tho 
moon's  seniidiaiiicter  m  most  nautical  works. 

Curtstant  of  Parallax  i/ar'nistinilf  tie  la  paralla.re)  i»  tho 
angle  under  which  the  earth's  radius  would  be  seen  at  tho 
centre  of  the  moon  when  she  is  at  her  mean  distatiee.  Tho 
radius  chosen  by  La  Place  is  that  which  belongs  to  a  lati- 
tude of  which  the  square  of  the  sin©  —  i. 

PARALLAX  OF  THB  FIXED  STARS.  When  Coper* 
nicua  proposed  bis  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  meliiM,  ooo 
striking  attronomied  oif^tion  wai^  that  the  enormous  dis- 
placement of  the  speeurtor'e  place  which  hia  system  sup- 
posed was  not  supported  bya  oorres)>undingehan^  intbo 
positions  of  the  fixed  stars.  Every  improvement  m  inatm- 
ments,  in  tho  art  of  observins;,  ur  ni  the  science  of  computa* 
tion,  sei-tned  to  increa'-e  the  d.>taiico  of  the  sun,  ana  conse- 
quently Ihe  orliil  of  the  earth,  and  -till  no  sidereal  change 
could  be  ileltctud.  Hotiew,  until  the  dincuvenes  of  NcwiuH 
brought  forward  physical  arguments,  of  w  hu  h  lirnvever  tho 
conclusiveness  is  not  immediately  \isjble,  the  Copfrnican 
hypothesis  was  embraced  on  the  grounds  of  its  symmetry  and 
simplicity  rather  than  on  demonstrftiuiti.  Opponents  might 
always  ask  for  tho  ex}vrimentum  crwi\\  the  effccis  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  the  apparent  displacement  of  tbe  fisced 
stars,  and  this  oouM  not  Iw  sui^Iied. 

Han}-  auempit  wwn  bowovermade.  Hooke  erected  a 
aenith  sector  at  bis  chambers  in  Gresbam  College,  and 
in  iile  some  inc^jmpletc  observations  in  which  he  fancied 
he  coul  I  trace  the  effects  of  parallax,  Flamsteed  found 
\:\riatious  m  the  norih  iK'Iar  distances  of  fixed  StOWy 
which  he  attributed  to  pnraila.x,  although,  as  was  ehown 
I  by  Caaatni  and  Boomer,  this  wotild  have  pirodneed 
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suits  widi  11  totally  different  law.  Ruemer  himitoir,  after 
many  cflorlt  tiKkdiico  parallax  Irumubccrvalions  indodina- 
tii>n,  renouiifL  1  iho  ;i:iciiii>t,  on  account,  as  he  itay«,  of '  a  cer- 
tain variation  in  th«iii>chnatiunsof  ftlars  which  can  neither  be 
attributed  to  refractions norparaUaxe«, 'and  pin  iiuei!  hi»inve»- 
ligation  by  observationit  in  right  aacensiun.  in  which  it  Koeina 
iut  believed  hiuMlf  to  be  vuvceMful.  At  length  tiradley 
eommniiwd  tluinMarch  with  far  better  a-itronomical  meana. 
Mid  by  bu  diaoovima  of  aberration  and  iiiuation,  fully  ex- 
plaiued  tbe  fUmumtm  9bnh  Iwd  pocpliiMd  bia  imdcoat- 
MM.  It  n  eurioiu  tfait  RMiMrj  who  bad  dimovMiMl  thm 

Utadiial  tran!>ini!-tion  and  flntte  VAlodtf  9f  iboiild 
have  bevu  perplexed  with  the  noceaiary  ruulttof  this  very 
pmperty  in  a.iolher  al.ai)^ ;  am!  iliat  IJiaJley,  while  pur 
humg  the  prubluni  of  iduallix,  \ilurli  had  been  oD-uialiy 
illtorc^lin^  us  a  proof  ijI'  ll.i!  i^.ir.l)  ^  <■/'/  i.'/^rf  /  ''ar  .-,  ^lnluld 
have  hit  ujwui  (rhenciiu'nu  wliii  li  5aii>tuci«iilj»  jini\eil  ihe 
earth's  in',tii>ii.  uml  ciiniiimcJ  ilin  Ciiparnican  liyi"/i 
by  evidouce  (iitieicnl  from  what  iie  sought.    Uratlluv  at 

observations  further  showed  lliat  the  ofleci  of  poiallax'in  |  that  he  had  estauli-lictl  wiih.jiii  doubt  a  sciisibW  paru  lux  in 
any  of  the  stars  observetl  by  kiiu  could  Hot  amount  to  ii"  I  «  Lyras,  a  Cygni.  ami  a  Acimlas.  while  Mr.  Pond  luiun- 
and  probably  wa*  not  l".  j  tained  that  no  acniible  parallax  wa»  shown  in  any  of  ihde» 


•pectator  anywhere,  except  in  tbe  pole  of  tb*  wliptMV  thm 
earth  will  appear  to  deacribe  a»  eliipiie  about  S  M  contra. 

The  nearer  liie  st:ir  ,v  is  to  llm  ecliptic,  tlia  more  excentrio 
this  ellipse  will  lie,*  but  in  nil  rR*e«  there  is  a  diameter  of 
tbe  earth's  orbit,  \i/.  iliut  whi'  h  is  por()en>l;cular  to  the  line 
joiiiin?  S»,  ^luch  1-5  seen  iii  its  true  i>roiM>rtioW»  wiiiiout 

fortsllOl  IrlUDK. 

Since  liuemer  and  Bradley,  many  astrononieni  have  sought 
fur  parallax  by  observation  in  vifjht  ascension  unJ  dechnu- 
ttoa.  Beuet  eouid  tiud  ao  eviJouoo  of  sucii  an  etloet  ia 
Bradloy'a  tnuit  or  sonitb  disltnoo  obsi:rvatiuiiii.  I'.azsi, 
from  meridian  ze^itih  oWrvationa.  concluded  that  SirtiM 
had  a  parallax  of  4"  and  L'rucyon  one  of  CaluulroUi 

lomul  apwraUviof  4".4in  a  Lyr»  But  tbe  UMt  pMHwrar* 
wg  und  Bcwuaio  obMratiooB  for  dodnciag  tb»  wltM  df 
parallax  from  toioridian  observation*  w<n»  flol  luMff  WOOt, 

prosecuted  by  Dr.  Brinkley  at  Dublin  with  an  8-lbot  oirela 

liy  Riiiastl.'ii'  and  by  Mr.  Pond  at  Greeuttirh  with  iLe  6- 
Jiwl  niuial-crtle  of  Trouijlilon.     Dr.  UnnWlcy  lum-iiued 


probably 

Ttio  nature  of  the  cliange^  in  the  places  in  thodxed  start, 
vhidl  the  change  of  position  in  tbe  earth  would  produce, 
may  be  aeaa  fiom  tbe  Ibllowtitf  llgttn.  Let  S  b«  tii«  plaee 


\ 


of  the  sun,  E  that  of  the  earth,  and  s  that  of  «  fiied  tUr. 
Then  Ibe  atar  a  aoen  from  the  earth  in  tbe  dweotiaii  JIi^ 
and  ftont  tbe  fan  in  the  direction  S*:  tbe  difforenise  in 
tbe«e  two  dircetions  is  the  angle  EtS,  that  is,  the  angle  of 
parallax.  If  %s',  ti,  be  drawn  parallel  to  E»,  E8,  and  the 
observations  made  from  the  earth  be  i  efe.  red,  a>  oliso:  ■.  .lU  jns 
oftliiskiud  are  always  supposed  to  be,  lo  l!ie  miii.  lUt-  iri;e  \ 
jilace  ot'  ilu-  Mi.ir  i,  at*,  while  the  place  which  a!.si.;in'ii  to 
It  by  observation  is  At  the  end  of  half  a  year  tlie  pltieo 
of  the  earth  wi?L  be  at  £',  ami  tiio  star  is  seen  in  the  diruc- 
tion  E's.  Ilcm-e  it  is  referred  to  the  position  *"  ni  respect 
ofS.  It  is  cviflent  that  the  olTect  of  parallax  is  to  ca.ue 
the  slur  to  appear  to  describe  an  orbit  round  its  true  l  Uu  e 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  similar  and  urpji*!  to  the 
earth's  orbit  louiid  tbe  sun ;  and  further,  that  |)araUaj(  ia 
always  in  a  plane  paa»ini|  llxouuh  the  star,  sun,  and  eartb» 
and  that  its  eflect  is  to  dimuusb  the  an|de  wUfib  the  sun 
and  star  subtend  at  tbe  earth.  When  tnit  ii  daady  con- 
ceived, it  will  also  be  leea  that  this  ellipse,  which  is  einiilar 
to  tbe  eartb'a  orbit,  will  be  seen  obliifuely  fruia  the  earth, 
and  eonsvquentiy  be  nrrjucctcd  into  an  jilur  eliip>e  wuh 
oltprod  proportions.  The  same  figure  viou:  1  -.Live  fur  an 
explanation jjf  alHrr.iti  n,  exiLpt  that  aberration  !>  in  a 
pl.mo  defined  by  iIil-  slur  and  llie  fiiredut/i  uC  iliu 
luotioil,  which  direc'.iun  i-,  at  i-i;:l.[  ati^^le:!  to  liu:  lnicjo;nin>; 
tile  eurlli  am!  'un.  to  ibat  the  '.■■■i.tf/io of  parallax  and 

nherrati...u  are  Miiuhir,  unly  tiie  eilei-t  of  parallax  is  at  right 
iiiiLdeii  to  lUe  e.'l'eci  ut'  aberration.  ThisaffonUa  convenieut 
mode  cjf  computing  the  ooeiQcieiit  of  patallax  wlmi  that 

of  aberration  is  known.* 

There  is  another  view  of  parallax.  Suppose  a  speetator 
at  tiie  star  « ;  then  he  would  «ee  tiM  cwrtos  radiua  vector 
SE  under  the  angle  of  parallax.  The  earth**  olbit  may  be 

cotiMderwl  to  bo  circular,  and  as  the  plane  is  im-lined  lu  u 

*  Tlii»  liit.i'arily  bwwwu  alKrrallcn  and  parslliu  is  out  ri|^>r^u«,  lim  n«*iiy 
It  w.nl.l  In-  iliirily  liLe  if  th«..  iirth  imiTit)  mil  ..riniv  i.i  11  nt.-l,-.  Thrtv  ar« 
»  iiN»':iicni  ubl»t  (W  cuoinmin^  iil»rnii(k>:i  Tor  n  uhi'ii  o.jr.»lau  ..r;i(*-ri;,iiou 
LakubUa  tbs  ftbriraUou  by  ilmc  ubin  :«r  Q  +  SU'^,  (T)  l-;,,;  the  tun-, 
kn^luda al  Um  limo.  divulc  Ity  Ihe  ii.TOWk  ul  Uw  otMiH»iii  01  1  .  ir  iiluo,  iin«l 
JM 1  h»V«  UMcocdicifui  n,  |iaialU»,  tliB  |iur«lU«i  t>-iuK  -uiiip.wmI  =  1"  ai.o 

>ib.e  wiU  bswfeaa  tiM«eiM«r ataimuoa  !■  tlMit«tw(taMbfiLMid 


stars,  from  observations  in  declination  and  in  right  ascen- 
sion. He  further  corroborated  thrs  result  by  comparing  two 
stars,  a  Cygoi  aad  /3  Aunge,  which  have  nearly  (be  same 
declination  and  Opposite  right  ascension,  with  a  fixed  tubo. 
Hiis  controv«>rsy  continued  for  aeveial  vears.  and  tliough 
there  can  Iki  no  doubt  now  that  Dr.  Brinkley  was  mistaken^ 
and  that  Mr.  F^nd  waa  ririit  in  his  eoaoliiaioaB,  tbem  ia  a 
cooddeiderinteMaietlaebedtothediianMioB.  Dr.Brink- 
ley'a  last  memoir  is  in  the  lyaitaael&iM  qf  ffm  BtftU  Iri*h 
Acttdfmy,  vol.  xir.  Mr.  Pftnd's  paper  on  the  paiallex  of  « 

Lyrr.^  will  he  found  in  llie  PJiii  Tran.%.,  1823.  parti.,  p.  53. 
A  series  of  most  uxi  ellent  observaliiiii!i  uf  o  Lyrw  were  made 
at  Greenwich  in  1836,  for  the  express  purpose  of  a>c'ei  tuinins 
its  parallax.  After  a  careful  discussion,  Mr.  Airy  c  n eludes 
thiit  the  luuuial  paral-ax  of  a  L_\nu,  thouj^h  undoubl^;dly 
existing  in  a  quantity  tlicorciicaliy  ineasnraLle,  is  too  small 
to  be  maile  sensible  to  our  most  aecuratc  ucridian  instru- 
ments. (.ViTW.  Avt.  S  ociety,  vol.  x.,  p.  239.)  Very  careful 
transit  observations  iiy  Ikssel  and  Strute  kite  shown  iliat 
the  puratlaxce  of  all  the  stars  they  bave  examined  in  this 
way  are  so  atnall  as  to  leave  the  existence  ef  aojr  sensible 
peialbix  esceedincly  doubtful.  The  only  iter  in  vbiob 
parallax  aeema  to  be  tbown  with  great  probatnlity  by  meri* 
diati  observation  is  the  double  star  a  Ccntauri.  (Mem. 
Alt.  Site.,  vol.  xi..  p.  61.)  Tt  may  perhaps  be  sensible  in 
Sirius,  but  the  ijuantit)  l^  too  .siiia!!  to  be  .sali^f.'.cIonU  a»cer- 
tuined  by  such  iuil!  uuicnti.  Tl.ere  are  .-io  many  ciiisus  of 
I'rror,  und  the  wliule  quantity  souj^ht  for  i.'-  so  minute,  limt  we 
ean  scart'ely  expert  a  decided  value  of  pa:alla\  to  he  bluiwu 
by  meridian  oU.serviai  in.  It  is  pretty  eertain  that  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth's  orbit  does  not  subtend  a  larger  angle 
than  1",  at  any  of  the  stars  hitherto  examined,  except  a 
f'l  ntiuiri  (!t  may  ba  less  in  any  proportion);  so  that  tbedio' 
tanee  ui  the.-c  i-iars  IS  at  loast  400.000  times  the  dlftanco of 
the  suu  from  the  earth. 

Sir  William  Ilerschel  first  pointed  eat  tlie  mode  of  delect 
ing  parallax  whieli  affordaa  probability  of  aHoeam»vis.diat 
which  depends  up;>n  ibe  measurement  of  double  stars.  In 
his  pajier,  Phil  Tram.,  part  i,  p.  82.  lie  showed  that 
if  the  stars  w  hich  con. pose  a  double  star  be  at  diflferent  d;s- 
tnnces  ni  the  e.n ;  1.,  w liich  was  at  that  time  sin/ivjacd 
to  b.!  the  eliief  eau.-.e  ■  I  differences  in  iua«uitude,  they  must 
tie  difl'rrenll)  af!'iTli:d  by  parul'.ax,  and  tliereloro  that  their 
a|ip:iri  nt  d:NSaiice  iiuni  e.ri  ii  otiierw  iil  be  altered  by  a  change 
of  p  ibitiou  in  the  speciatiir.  Now  as  tho  apparent  distance 
of  iMo  neighbouring  stars  can  be  measured  with  great  accu- 
r  1'  \  .t  the  problem  of  parallax  is  thus  redutod  to  that  of 
flndine  a  double  star  in  which  a  variation  of  distance  is  ob- 
servable, and  following  the  law  vi  hich  the  earth's  change  of 
nlace  requires.  It  was  in  this  inquin  that  Sir  Wiitiam 
Hcrschel  discovered  that  very  many  oouble  rtars  have  a 
relative  motion  both  in  distance  and  angular  position,  wliich 
provee  tbina  to  be  a  connected  svstem,  and  that  unexpected 
result,  which  he  prosecuted  w  iih  all  Ins  ardour  and  geiiiu», 
Keems  to  have  led  him  from  liie  inveitigaiiou  ui  j>ui.iUix 
into  his  profound  und  ori-iual  researches.  Sir  John  Htr- 
schcl  {Phil.  Tratu..  lb26,  part  iii.,  p.  266)  extended  bis 
father's  proposal  for  tbe  disoofevy  ef  parallas  by  ahowing 


.  and  [i, 


•rmi  miiM: 


•  Tlw  >rroi'«si«  raaior  i>  tlio  rulli'i  nA\at  vector. 
!•  IIM  carUi  *  luLu.  vcciur  X        irf  •'■  Ulilitdr. 
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tbst  the  TtrlBtioo  ^mdua-d  by  paraUax  in  ihti  ingle  of  posi 
tion  of  two  stars  is  a  niort  i>LMtsiblc  phenonienon  and  one 
tnoru easily  tneanurcd  than  ibu  variation  iit  dislatiro;  and  iii 
the  P/iil.  Trarm.,  ISi"  p.  i  jii,  I  r  {xi  hi.- 1ic<l  a  considerable  lini 
of  8tar«  siiilaUltf  fur  ttiis  rc^cjicli,  with  ihe  tintes  uf  yc.ir 
when  tiie  obaemtjoiii  would  >hoW  the  grealMl  tttttt  of 
parallax. 

It  has  been  shown  (lint  the  earth's  chani^o  of  plarc 
in  il«  orbit  rnu<i«>s  va<-li  »;ar  tu  havo  an  apparent  inotiun 
in  an  eliipiw  of  which  thu  mnjor  axis  it  parallel  to 
the  eriiptte  and  equal  to  the  dinrnotLr ')f  ilii>  earth's  orbit 
U  tasn  iC  the  diHlancc  of  (L  -  -tnr,  and  ihc  ruiiior  axis 
Vfual  to  lha  m^or  X  sine  *'»  Ulilude.  If  then  the 
ilan  bo  ft  eonnepted  «ysteni,  and  comparatireiy  near 
•aeb  othor,  the  itare  nill  appear  to  dcscrilM  two  equal 
and  aiinilur  elli()«c«,  «ind  tno  lino  joining  tbeir  ajipa- 
rent  places  wdl  be  ct^^rA  and  |):ir  iIIlI  Iu  the-  line  ji>i!uiii{ 
their  true  positions.  I".  Is  ;!iLMLf  j  c  in  vain  to  look  for 
any  effect  of  i  nrallnx  in  in '  touio; . .cal  or  relative  nw-a- 
6Ures  of  (h?tt\iue  and  iiu^^iiion  in  a  iMiir.ecte<l  system.  But 
if  one  i>{  ih.j  sura  be  mueli  fartlior  fmiu  ui  il:  lu  the  other, 
auvposc  li  leii  times  farther  olli  then  lius  apparent  el- 
lipses will  loiitiinu:  to  be  similar,  and  siindurly  described, 
only  the  dimensions  of  that  dcKtibcd  by  the  more  distant 
star  will  be  l-lOth  of  IhMtaiardneribed  by  the  nearer,  «hi('h 
oomoa  to  tbawme  tbint^  as  »upposing  the  more  distant  Miir 
to  bo  lixad^  mid  the  utnrcr  star  to  describe  round  its  true 
^btee  an  aUiiiaa  of  9- 1  ittlia  tiie  actual  dioMMiona.  If  witb 


tb«  two  stars,  tboaa  aw  beat  aiiilad  Co  tbe  parpoca  in  which 

the  line  joining  tbe  aian  it  in  the  direetion  of  tbe  mojor 
axia  of  the  paiallactic  ellipse,  i.e.  is  pai  nllel  to  the  ecliptic. 
If  wc  proceed  by  measures  of  position,  as  recununended  by 
Sii-.ToIiii  Ilorsclu:!,  ihi.iie  stars  :irt!  most  fiivourable  invvliirh 
the  lino  joiUiuj5  the  Uvo  -^tni  s  is  pei  [tendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  iliai  ilu  se  contliiuus  are  not 
ril^uroua,  and  that  stars  tolcralily  near  the  pule  of  lh«  i»cliptic 
arc  e()iinlly  well  suited  to  citlier  kind  of  lueasure,  as  the 
apparent  ellipse  is  then  almost  a  oirole.  Sinc«  the  applica- 
tion of  clock-work  to  largo  equatorials,  we  think  that  tbe 
measures  of  distance  of  double  stars  may  be  node  nearlr  ai 
•eeiirately.  and  even  more  easily,  than  anglei  of  poamni; 
nod  further,  that  any  teteteopea  wbieb  have  fat  baeo  eon- 
atmeiad  ma j  ba  nonnted  o^aatotiatlj  and  eaniad  bjr  eloek- 


EMoa  an  ailime  of  9-ll»Uia  the  aolual  dimaniiona.  If  witb  and  Mveral  other  vallcya  of  the  Uighlanda  of  Scotland  ex« 
ir  William  Hetaohal  «•  naaaara  tba  apparant  tfittanect  of  biMt  vary  diatinotlv  a  aeri  ja  of  miallel  and  neatl/  borizontal 


any  otliar  Anowt  eanie  of  disturbanee  baa  been  irot  nd  of 

by  the  skill  of  tbe  observer.  The  re-^uU  is  that  the  parallax 
of  61  Cyftai  is  0".3I4;  whence  the  distance  of  61  Cy;;ni  is 
fijs.dLiu  iiiiies  the  (iistrinie  uf  tlio .earth  from  the  sun,  !i:id 
hifht  fioia  liie  star  is  lui  in  reachin*;  ii-s.  Thoi!<;h 

subsequent  observations  in;iy  mo'liryiins  rL--n'i.  iluMe  is  no 
probability  that  it  vill  iiinU  rk;  i  miy  iMnsnK-iable  alteration. 
{.iilron.  .Xachrichleit.  N.  'iii:.,  (>.)  Tiu-ro  i,  u  scroud  me- 
moir not  yet  published.  Fur  Struvc's  innuiry  into  the  •ub- 
j«ct  of  parallax,  see  his  splendid  work  Sti'llarum  Duplirtum 
el  Muliipliciumdiennara  Mieram0tricte,^^attni*  A  1624 
ad  itij;  iiuUttOmt  p^clxiiH  wham  ba  enters  vety  Iblly  into 
this  subjeet. 

PARALlJilt,  ANNUAI4  it  tbe  angle  under  wbieb  tbe 
eartb'a  orbit  ia  aaen  by  a  auperior  planet, 

t*ARALLAX.  in  praetical  optics,  ia  tbe  longitudinal 
misplaceinctit  of  iho  wires  in  a  teies<roi>e  or  microscope.  If 
I  lie  "w  ires  ai  o  not  at  a  proper  distaneo  from  the  object- 
glass,  the  iu'.at;c''  of  the  1'  j  -  not  sLiMi  disiinelly  when 
the  wires  aiu  so  scon.  On  giviiij,'  a  litlle  motion  to  tbe 
eye.  ll.  '  olip'i-t  v  i!l  seem  to  move  ujicu  ihc  u  ires.  Tf 
it  moves  lu  ilie  dirvctioii  of  llie  eye,  1  lie  n  il  rirryinjj  tho 
wires  must  be  pushed  in,  and  versi  fire.  Jliu.c  are  means 
for  thtH  Hiljusiniont  in  all  instrumonta  which  r«<|uire  il^and 
it  ia  a  point  to  vihidi  the  attantbn  of  obaenreis  abould  lia 
very  carefully  directed. 

PARALLEL  ROADS  OF  GLEN  ROY.  Glca  Hoy 
and  aaveral  other  vallcya  of  the  Uighlaiuia  of  Scotland  ex« 


MoiC  of  the  elooe  doubla  Haia  aia  probably  eon- 
naelod,  and  are  tbarefora  nnflt  Ibr  tba  detaeUon  of  parallax. 
Ajjaio,  when  tho  distance  exceeds  a  few  seconds,  n)ea.«!ures 
witb  the  wire  mieroineler  and  with  high  powers  are  Dot 
satisfactory.  fi>r  the  e\e  in  delicate  meaburenieiit  must  see 
both  stars  ai  tho  same  glance  Th-  luiiiibiT  of  stars  ap^- 
rentlydouble  in  which  parulhix  is  hkely  tj  be  I'm  iid,  and  so 
close  as  to  admit  of  aicuratc  mtasui ciuent  wi'.li  the  wire 
micrometer,  is  pinlKiUly  very  sroull :  hnppily  there  is  anoiliL-r 
itislruiiieiii  (  I  i'<|oat  accuracy  with  the  wire  micrometer,  and 
of  wider  ^'lasp.  w  hich  ran  be  applieil  to  this  research,  the 
MioHuitr.  [MicaoilKTKB.1  Ibe  heitometer  will  oieaauro 
distaneaaaf  minulea  aa  aanly  aa  tba  win  mieraniatar  ean 
meaaure  seconds. 

In  the  Inst-nained  property,  that  of  measuring  conaiderable 
•ngleo,  the  taaliomeiar  b  nnrivaUadt  and  Ibut  «a  aaa  iU 
aapeeial  aaa  bi  tba  taaaarehaa  eonnaetad  with  paiaUas.  It 
is  almost  bopateas  to  attack  the  problem  by  any  other  moans 
at  present  known ;  and  tbe  divided  eye-piece,  wbieb  ia  Iband 
very  uacfiii  r:>r  Tjwifi  measures  of  diataaaa^  ii^  like  tbe  wire 

tnirromoier,  iimrtci  lo  ili  s  object. 

bin-  his  rf'Si-arclies  on  pariHiJS,  Bessel  selertt'd  tlio 
doublo  »)af  &i  CyKni,  which  u  a  double  star  ttavtug  a  largo 
proper  motion.  This  property  lends  us  naturally  to  guest 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  near  star,  as  its  actual  velocity 
>^  "ulil  otherwise  be  enormously  large.  Two  slurs  li  and  i 
were  chosen,  b  in  the  direction  joining  the  component  stnrs 
of  61  Cygni,  and  a  at  right  anglaa  to  this  direction.  The 
oWorvaiioaa  of  A  are  made  bj  bringing  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  two  atara,  tboaa  of «  by  pladag  it  in  tb«  same  Una  with 
the  twu  stars.  Aa  tba  two  alaia  nf  01  pnni  am  naariy  of 
tbe  same  bright  neea,  tlia  obaereation  ii  aiaaadlnrijr  aeeu* 
mia>  These  measurements  were  oontinitad  ibr  NWtaan 
Mmtbt  witb  vary  little  interruption.  The  stars  a  and  6 
are  so(kr  removed  from  6 1  Cygm  as  to  render  any  cunncxion 
highly  improbable.  Variatiuns  were  tbumi  in  these  dis- 
tances, which,  being  compared  with  the  ctTect  which  paral- 
lax would  nroduoe, ate  exnct/y  accounted  for ;  tbeiefere  thie 
«UiMliw  ft  imdmadbf  paiallai.  Aril  can  baibovatlmt 


linea^  etdbracing  the  aides  of  the  bills  and  antering  manv  uf 
the  bileral  glons,  at  levels  fh>m  a  Ibw  to  several  hundred 

feet  above  the  i;eiiLr.il  bed  i  f  the  valley.  T'le  i.iiportunt 
evidence  which  these  elevated  lerraco  lines  briii;;  [-j  the  so- 
lution of  i|ucsiioiis  regarding  the  origin  ufvallcy»,  the  dis- 
peiMou  of  alluvial  and  diluvial  detritus,  and  the  subsidenre 
or  elevation  of  large  tmcis  of  land,  induces  us  lo  present  a 
critical  examinaiijii  of  tho  slate  and  progress  of  gcolof;ical 
investigation  on  the  subject.  We  havo  seen  and  e.xamiticd 
Qlen  Roy ;  but  the  principal  information  in  the  following 
notice  is  gained  fi-offl  Or.  MBcCallctoli,  SirT.  Laudar  Dieb, 
and  Mr.  C.  Darwin. 

Qlen  Roy  is  a  vdley  in  the  district  of  T^orhabcr,  whaia 
headwaters  gather  on  a  wild  mountain  tract  near  tita 
source  of  tbe  Spey.  The  water  of  Roy  rans  n<;arly  sontbt 
and  joins  the  Spean,  wbloh  tarns  weslwatd  lo  enter  tiia 
'  great  valley'  of  Sootland,  below  tbe  loutb-wettera  tutre- 
mily  of  Loch  I/ochy.  Passing  from  Fort  William  to  the  foot 
of  Glcti  Roy,  wo  have  porphyry,  j^fieiss,  mica  schist,  primary 
limestone,  ond  quartz  rock,  much  disguised  by  diluvial  ac- 
cumulations, (lien  Roy  divido:*,  not  indeed  rx.^etly,  the 
HUM  schist  :ind  ^'[K':ss  ivstcms,  the  fotuicr  prefLjiniiiatint,' 
on  the  vvt  stciii  and  llic  latter  on  the  eastern  side.  About 
Ihe  sourco  of  tho  Spey  is  a  llinitcil  irict  of  granite;  niid 
tho  low  fiuinmit  of  drainage  betvsecn  Glen  Roy  and  (V.vn 
Spey  is  formed  of  this  rock.  From  this  flat  and  bci;;Q;y 
summit  the  descent  is  );raduiil  lo  Loch  S^icy  oti  the  east, 
ond  sudden  into  Glen  Roy  on  tho  wc^t.  I'ppcr  QlenRoy, 
OS  MacCulloch  terms  the  part  near  the  head,  is  an  oral 
valley,  about  four  miles  in  iMgth  and  one  or  more  in 
bn  adtli,  and  buanded  on  two  opposite  Sides  by  high  monn- 
taia^,  yielding  two  stieaos  flvm  tb«  nortb-w«st  and  south- 
east, which  meet  near  tbe  middle  of  tbe  valh-y.  From  tboir 
juitciion  tho  united  water  of  Roy  flows  m  a  •;radtml  manner 
to  ilic  souili-wcRt  for  about  l«o  rnilt--,  when  the  valley  loii- 
ffai  ts  lo  a  lo.v  rocky  pa»s,ia  vrliicli  the  river  runs  a  Inmhled 
coiir.<e,  ;inJ  then  eiiicr|^'c<  into  the  wide  and  hmg  and  nv.her 
siiuKUis  vul'.cy  of  Liwi  1-  (Jliin  Roy.  At  ihc  i-stnem.ly  ol  ihe 
roi  ky  i,'or^;c  winch  sep.uuii  s  the  up]icr  from  the  lower  glen. 
MacCullm  h  directs  attention  to  a  re^markuhiy  flat  rock  ;  and 
obseriTs  that  ubovi!  ilus  K'"h'*'-  Upl"'''  Glen  Roy,  no  dis- 
tinct terni'^fof  .'/if'(f  vas  seen,  but  a  /ln<r  was  noticed  cx- 
lendmi;  from  r.ear  ilie  junction  of  the  streams  which  form 
the  Roy  toi^nrds  Loch  Spoy ;  and  it  was  proved  by  the  spirit- 
level  that  this  fine  was  level  with  the  reraarkaUie  tial  rock 
at  tbe  gorge  which  terminates  Upper  Glen  Roy,  and  also 
with  the  uppermost  of  three  sueh  lines^  tarraim  or  ahelves 
in  Lower  Glen  Roy.  (Bolfa  Sir  T.  Lauder  Diefc  and  Mr. 
Darwin  represent  this  upper  //ne  as  being  tmoeable  all  round 
Upper  nieii  Rov  to  near  th<>  edije  of  Loch  Spey)  PiissMg 
from  Upper  to  Ljwer  (ilcn  Hoy,  the  ninglc  line  of  \  ^  ,  :  r 
Glen  Rov  ascends  fr;itn  the  valley  and  girdli'-  lii.  •  f 
the  hills,  right  and  leit.  with  seemingly  higher  an  t  liij,!  r 
swaaps,  and  is  IbUowed  by  two  olbar  perftetly  parallai  and 
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eqaallf  continunus  loner  hwx  till  Glen  Roy  oxpands  into 
Glen  Spcan.  Hltc  (he  tiro  ttpper  hnm  ru  I :  but  thr  Invcr 
one  appears  on  the  nortli  nml  south  suics  ut  Glen  SjMjan  as 
far  to.Mii'1-4  tlio  sourro  of  the  rniT  Speiin  as  the  singular 
pass  of  Muckul,  and  tnrns  soiithwarii  a  little  way  up  the 
Gulban  river,  and  still  farther  ulong  the  sides  and  round 
the  head  of  Loch  Trcia;.  In  a  westward  direction  tbi«  lino 
continues  down  Glen  Spean  on  both  sides,  about  Inlf  tbe 
dittonc*  from  tbe  Roy  to  tbe  Lochy,  and  tbon  ceues;  nor 
liH  it  bMO  notiood  io  the  Great  Valley  between  Furt 
Wniiim  nml  tnvwMM.  Aaotber  line  howenwr,  m.  few  feet 
higher  Itinn  th«  Itifliett  fn  Gkn  Roy.  appean  in  tlie  upper 
parU  of  Glen  Gluoy.  which,  running  punllel  to  Glon  Roy, 
enters  L<Kh  Ix)rhy.'  Mr.  Darwin  notices  a  line  in  another 
smaller  tributary  to  I>ich  Lnchy,  near  Kiiniitiiti ;  and  de- 
scribe* a  short  torrai  e  whirh  appiuirs  i-.n  llu-  •^)utli  side  of 
I>irh  Spey,  about  sixty  feut  above  that  lake,  and  lii^^ln'r  than 
the  hit;lu!st  terrace  of  (Jlen  Hoy.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  also 
observed  shelves  icsemblin^  ihost;  of  Glen  Roy  in  a  part  of 
tbe  valley  uf  the  Spey.  several  mdes  below  its  source. 

The  elevation  uf  tht»o  lines  above  the  sea  is  known  ap- 
pfOlioulel]r«  but  not  with  the  exactness  demanded  by  a 
phMMnMnoO  ao  eorious  in  itself  and  80  fertile  of  subjects 
Ibr  noloKiail  ipwiUatioii.  In  the  lollowiDK  tM»  «e  bii«« 
aottbin«irtlMatat«nentoorMtci(hd1oeh.8{rT.LivilsrDiek, 
and  Mr.  Darwin.  Tbe  last  writer  thinks  Dr.  MaeCnnoeh's 
measures  of  tbe  terraces  in  Glon  Roy  1 00  feet  in  excess, 

lUhttiTe  levels  of  th*  wious  linos  in  Scotland : — 

Daiuiu.  Diok.  MacCulloclu 

South  of  Lodi Spey* 

Killhinsn    .        .        .    1202  ..  1.302+ 

GlenGliioy   201  12"4 

Upper  Terrace,  Glen  Roy  1162  880  1262 

lIiddl«Torraee.GlBn]liqr  SOO  1182 

Lower  Terrace,  Olcn  Roy   . .  0  978 
Loch  Lochy               .  88 

The  sen  at  Loch  Eil    .        0  . .  0 

The  linr.f,  s/n^li'fs,  or  terraces  (for  each  of  these  names  is 
loC'iUy  a|ipiopriaic)  must  not  be  confoun  JlmI  with  tlie  more 
ordinary  occurrences  of  short  successive  level  terraces  of 
gravel,  or  with  the  longer  declinini;  gravel  banks  which 
margin  the  sides  of  many  vallcy«  where  they  pass  from  the 
mountains  to  plain  countries  or  the  sea;  they  should  be 
distinguished  also  from  tbe  similar  little  terrarc  heaps  which 
often  api>car  at  the  •amnlteof  dretlMge  in  mountain  eoun- 
tciee.  Sush  mnA  tuRieei  an  teea  both  at  the  mmmit 
and  at  ttwibol  of  CHen  Roy.  and  meaebcBM  appear  intel- 


Dr.  MacCulloch  gives  many  rcpn-si'utatiuns  on  a  small 
scale,  which  show  tlic  really  slopuit;  character  of  the  shelf 
or  terrace,  the  angle  of  declination  fiom  the  horizon  varying 
from  12°  to  30*.  while  tbe  breadth  of  tbe  terrace  part  varies 
from  10  to  70  feet;  where  the  slopes  of  the  Mines' are 
steepest  their  surftee  is  narrowest,  and  generally  where  the 
groond  dopea  tfw  least  the  terraces  are  thebroadeaL  A 
real  protle  of  one  uait  is  giveo  below  by  the  hiaek  line. 


ligible  as  tbe  result  of  lluv&tile  action  at  h^herllowits  than 
the  present  water-ehstinel. 

The  lin's  of  Glen  Roy  and  the  other  valleys  arc  not  short 
protruding  ten'aces  connected  with  the  several  lateral 
affluents,  nor  declininK  Jilane^  of  gravel,  l>ut  !dino>t  per- 
fectly continuous  shelves,  sloping  toward  the  valley  from  a 
Icvi'l  line,  a-td  almost  perfectly  parallel  tluuugli  all  the  va- 
rious wiiiilings  of  their  linear  cxtiMtt.  and  round  the  hollows 
and  projections  of  the  hilU,  whether  these  are  small  or 
great,  sudden  or  otherwise ;  and  each  respective  range,  on 
one  side  of  the  glens,  is  exactly  on  tlio  same  level  with  that 
eorresponding  to  it  oo  tbe  other  side.  This  almost  perfect  hori- 
sontality  ana  continuity  of  range  is  tbe  grand  fsatwe  of  tbe 
pbanomeneii,  and  though  easily  admitied  on  oenlar  inspec- 
tion, it  is  tatiafaclory  to  know  that  Sir  T.  L.  Diok  has  proved 
it  by  careful  levelling  with  Mr.  Maclean  on  each  of  tlie 
'shelves'  in  Glen  Roy.  With  such  characters  u  u  not 
u nii  li.rt'ul  that  tlic^c  iiiyslcrious  works  of  nature  should  be 
sujipusud  tlie  efTi'i-l  of  ai  l,  mid  the  term  of  'Pjirallel  Road»' 
is  far  from  inapt,  and  ii  coi  taiiily  very  descriptive. 

The  'shelve-.'  geni'rnlly  appear  distinctly  and  even  sharply 
defined  when  vunvt'd  fmva  below  or  from  a  distance ;  but 
when  ins|>ectcd  more  narrowly,  they  appear  very  indistinct, 
aad  one  may  actually  be  treading  on  a  shelf  without  being 
aware  of  ir.  Thi«  arise*  in  a  great  measure  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  surface  of  the  shbdves  is  far  from  level,  but  being 
often  a  little  concave  above  and  a  Uttle  eonvex  below,  easily 
oo  a  near  view  losai  itself  in  the  genenl  ib^of  tbemoantam. 

Kir  T.  Lauder  Dick  rapvssenis  tbe  general  flguro  of  a 
section  of  the  shdf  thus:— 

*  Mr  D«r«ta  uif%  ihb  U  CO  fort  lAnn*  hoA  Apr  jr.  tmi  Iif  <\<i<;%  uui  •utc 
III*  Mctil  «r  upi>cr  (•'imrpu'  Ulru  Kuy  athir*  |]i,t  luch  Mitrt'ulluch 
SWIwa  »  It..- ..o.iiriu.ii....  „r  itienpin-rlewtof  Own  Rpf.  Hcmm 
L«abs|).-v  „  i.nif,.,.,  ti  ii.'tmwaovM.Mid  thai  iIm  osmt  IIm  m 
OIm  Ku;  iifti  Cvi  above  I  uck  .>i|-pir 


Aeeosding  to  Mr.  Oarwu's  view  of  the  relatagn  botwesa 
^  aetnallorai'and  the  or^pnel  outline  of  tbe  fiindamanial 
loak;  WM  parlviU  appear  to  befttned  by  ajwawniifw  of 
the  roek.  bm  another  pert  by  aeeunolation  of  detritus, 

very  slightly  pvqjecting  boyond  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 
MacCulloch  s  drawings  indeed  represent  tho  shelves  as 
hardly  in  any  ca'=.e  projecting  into  a  mound.  Another  part 
is  drawn  to  represent  a  valley  terrace  com)iosed  of  gravel, 
to  \vhn;li  the  shelve.!  (wIuti-  cr.is-  \alle>>)  occaiiinially 
unite  on  a  level,  and  thus  form  broad  expansions. 

'The  shelve*  entirely  disappear  when  cros>in2  any  part  of 
the  mountains  in  which  the  bare  rock  is  cxpuiied ;  for  T 
matter  cannot  accumulate  there,  and  the  rocks  the 
from  their  laminated  structure,  do  not  readily  become ' 
into  any  regular  form.  Tbey  likewise  disappear  when 
crossing  any  part  which  ia  greatly  inoUned:  fas  their  own 
slope  then  eoinddea  with  that  of  the  alluvial  eomti^  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  it.*  (Darwin.) 

Tlie  actual  surface  of  the  shelves  is  very  irregular;  they 
are  &)mposed  ot"  the  sntne  kind  of  alluvium  with  that  cox  t-r- 
ing  the  whole  surlace  of  the  mountain.  (Darwui.)  They 
commonly  contain  rounded  pebbles,  and  are  in  many  places 
covered  with  large  masses  of  stone,  some  of  them  many  tons 
in  weight,  l\ing  fur  the  most  part  quite  detaclie<l  mi  tho 
surface,  and  having  their  acuter  anales  ronnd-'d  I'ff  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances;  in  shut,  m  firnj  rr\i)'clre- 
semblinfr  thnw  fragmmtt  geaeraUy  fnnid  brewed  on  Me 
mar/(in  an  i  <  n  thetMllMligtqf  alvvie  lake*.  In  SOine 
places,  where  tbe  stones  nra  hits  nna  tbe  sbelf  narrow,  a 
single  bloek  eofars  its  whole  breadth.  When  rock  appeers 
an;rwhere  on  ft  shsiC  its  angles  are  also  rounded.  (Sir  T.  I* 
Dick,  from  whom  the  above  description  is  taken,  states  that 
the  Roil  above  the  highest  line  of  shelf  is  materially  different 
from  that  below,  which  has  ni  .re  gravel,  pebbles,  and  allu- 
vial clay;  but  Mr.  Darwin's  subsequent  observations  do  \\X 
confirm  this.)  The  cases  are  few  in  which  the  sulul  rocks 
all'  nil. rh  worn  away  in  this  manner;  iiideeii  they  are  not 
\isihlc  on  the  shelves.  Somo  of  tlie  block*  of  sione  on  the 
shelves  have  fallen  from  the  heights  above ;  others  belong  to 
far  removed  sites,  and  are  in  fact  erratic  boxUdert.  Among 
these  latter  are  large  granite  blocks. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  deacription«  that 
tbe  parallel  roods  of  Glen  Rojf',  and  the  lines  Mseublinf 
them  or  connected  with  tbem  in  the  naMihoiiring  regions, 
I  are  narks  of  the  antientlevd  of  water  lliling  the  vall«ys  to 
{their  aummits  or  nearly  aov  and  extending  towards  iheir 
Bomhs  till  within  a  ftw mike  of  the  sea,  or  tbe  great  lutcrior 
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mllafOfSealllttd.  Af1llMl7AfMtat«ewe.tOinan7tU0oeaiTe  |  operations  of  a  lake  who&o  waters  were  succesiSively  lowered 
effects  aro  tbero  of  water  oscillating  about  particular  levels    I)i  Ma(.Cnlloch  dls.  visMs  vt  r>  ablv  two  olher  modea  of 
through  all  the  extent  of  the  lines.   This  is  freely  adtnilsed 
]>y  all  writers  and  all  observers  on  the  subject.     Sii  T.  L. 
Dick,  who  gives  abundance  of  illustrations  of  simii.ir  shelves 
bein|r  actually  formed  on  the  steep  sides  of  uiLfdern  i:>.kes. 


adopts  the  hypothesis  which  most  easily  and  obviously  sue- 
g«tU  iiuH  Mid  McribN  the  Vum  in  all  tbe  Tdkgrt  to  tft 


action  whereby  tbe  huts  mny  be  supposed  (o  have 
I -  en  i^rmcd;  first,  by  a  sort  of  bxil  deluge  filling  the 
valiey;  secondly,  by  the  excavating  power  of  water  in  % 
valley  previously  filled  by  alluvial  sedimeittt  to  t  particular 
height;  ami  shows  «ttoh  hypothetu  tob«  UDfttirtUg  and 


Mnperifee  Pnnillrl  Ro«4iarClialtli|r. 


On  the  view  of  the  lanistnne  or^jin  of  tho  pmUcI  roads, 
it  IS  to  be  conc.;ived  thni  a  hil.e  had  existed  at  the  Upwr- 
moat  level  of  Glen  Roy  for  so  long  a  period  an  to  liave  ae- 
eWBuUted  on  its  margin  that  all  avium  whkJliioiw  forms 
P.  GL,  No.  1068. 


the  uppornifwl  of  the  h'fietm  question.  nvA  thai  bv  a  stib- 
seiHieiit  Mnkiii^' through  tiro  successive  and  similar  lu-'iioUs, 
the  two  lower  ones  bad  been  formed  in  ibe  eamo  mannaib 
(MacCullocb.) 
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CtoMcting  lha  whole  subieet  in  om  tww,  Sir  T.  Lauder 
Du  W  (uppokus  tUal  Glen  Gluoj  WM  mtiMlUy  filM  «itb  a 
lake  di»chart;ing  it»uir  by  atbort  tlmn  into  €H«li  Roy. 

winch,  at  llic  lime  of  the  fariualion  of  iU  Oppw  abuH  WM 
filled  by  a  Uku  It  vhI  wiUi  Uie  summit  of  ihe  OJWMg*  €«  ihe 
Sy>L'y.  inn.  wiiirli  ii»  siHHiliuous  \>alcr  ran.  ami  exMndiog 
iliciii-e  u>  liie  »ick*  uf  Gka  hj^iiuu  (tUon  filled  with  water), 
but  ^.  puaiid  from  lhat  glen  by  iibrim-r  alicrwards  m 
part  reiiiov«d.  Bv  such  partial  removal,  ilu-  level  of  wai«:r 
jn  Glen  Rov  sunk  80  iVet.  an  I  still  the  laki-  lu  (;,i  n  R  y 
was  dialinci'from  that  in  Glen  Spean.  F  tii.lly,  h\  a  l  an  her 
reinovalof  the  liamer.  the  level  of  bn  li  Ro>,  a.,  wi  in..y 
term  it.  wa«  lowered  200  llwt  ronre.  to  ihai  oi  i-ocli  Si>euii. 
At  in  this  view  Glen  Gluoy  ami  (ilon  Hoy  are  supposed  to 
havediaeiwrced  their  waten  in  the  direction  where  now  are 
the  bead*  ef  the  Ikkea.  w  Lo*  h  Spean  i»  sujiposed  lo  have 
done  Ihia  by  the  fm  of  Mnokul,  eaatnard  to  the  Spcy, 
aitd  not  weatward  to  Loch  linithe.  By  a  aubaidcnce  ai  the 
former  hea<l  of  Loch  R»>V,  its  wattw  no  looger  flowed  Ut 
Gkn  Spey.  but  lo  Gl«u  Spean ;  by  a  sinaibr  aubadeiiee  at 
the  former  hoa<l  -f  Uich  (.'luny,  its  water*  were  turned  to 
I/nch  I-ocby ;  and  by  a  similar  effect  at  the  Conner  head  of 
li  Spean,  itt  witen  ttUMd  fitm  the  Spay  to  the  wm- 

Wo  may  further  imagine,  at  what  is  now  tlic  lower  end  of 
Glen  Roy,  eillar  a  great  subsidence  of  the  land,  or  a  WLur 
ingaway  of  a  narrow  and  weak  barrier  left  between  it  and 
lioeh Spean;  the  latter  is  the  hypothesi*  of  Sir  T.  Lauder 
Dick.  ,  , 

If  now  it  be  suppoMd  that*  parallel  to  the  tb«a  upper 
(vealeim)  end*  of  Glen  Bpetn  and  Glen  Gluoy.  a  gemiral 
•ub^idetice  happened,  the  entire  ehann  of  the  eunwit  of 
water  from  its  former  to  its  actual  state,  Rom  aD  aartwaid  to 
a  westward  dircftiun.  an  d  the  entire  diainage  of  Omm  sop- 
\xtsei\  ItKihs,  fvjllo\v>  of  course. 

Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick  ascribf  s  this  effect  to  a  ^ranJ  system 
of  displacement  of  ihe  crust  of  the  globe,  whereby  the  Great 
Glen  of  Srotiaml  wui  i/ioJuccd  ;  tluit  glen  is  a  symmetrical 
axifi  of  displacement,  of  which  we  can  hardly  know  the  true 
geological  date,  but  it  is  clear  tiiat  mi  remarkable  a  feature 
in  the  geology  and  ge"gr«pliy  <if  Scuiiand  aa  this  Great 
Glen  oannot  M  neglected  m  speculations  on  the  antient 
lakeaof  Lochaber,BodStrT.  L-  Dick's  h\  t>othest<i  acquires  no 
little  plausibility  fimn  the  uie  he  Imi^  made  of  tins  great  line 
of  auotcrraiiean  movement  Dr.  liaeCuUoch,  instead  of 
these  originally  separate  lakes,  of  whieh  he  cannot  see  the 
probable  barriers,  supposes  one  continuoiia lake  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Roy.  the  Spean.  the  Gluoy,  and  the  Loeby.  and 
iniugines  barriers  on  tiie  way  to  the  sea,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  S[>ev  and  the  Lochy,  ami  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Gle-i. 

Struck  with  the  diUiculties  under  which  both  tlicjo  hy- 
potheses labour,  in  regard  to  the  antient  existence  and 
removal  of  barrier*  in  such  improbable  situations,  Mr.  C. 
Daru  in  has  proposed  a  new  view  of  the  case,  in  conformity 
with  the  opitiion  of  Mr.  Lyell  (/Vj'nfip.o/'  Geolngy.hook  iv.. 
ehap.  10),  regarding  the  paiallcl  roads  of  (joquimbo  in 
Cliili,  described  by  Canuin  Hall.  Mr.  Lyell's  speculation 
on  the  phenomena  of  Coquitnbo  is,  that  'the  three  parallel 
roads  were  formed  by  the  wavo*  of  the  Paeifle^  and  not  by 
the  waters  of  a  lake ;  in  Other  vordit  thcy  bear  testimony 
to  the  ^.u^rcMvo  i  .>c  of  iheUmi.  not  to  the  repealed  fall  of 
the  WBliT-i  cfthe  Itike.' 

Fr>im  a  sci  as  of  a]ipcaranco-  below  the  li)ivc.~t  ^hcl^  of 
Glen  Hoy.  con £11111  cfl  mio  Gim  Spean, — such  as  Ihu  nature 
and  distribution  cit  dell  itus,  ilieluiin  and  position  of  many 
•hurt  terraces,  some  related  to  the  shelf  or  anlient  beach, 
Others  unconnected  with  the  actions  of  the  streams  now 
running— Mr.  Darwin  conrludcs, apparently  with  reason, that 
every  appearance  in  the  side*  of  Glen  Roy  and  Glen  Spean, 
Mow  the  l<mtt  theU,  will  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
of  a  gndually  etibsiwng  sheet  of  water  wiiicli  received  dc- 
tritue  Atom  lateral  atreamlela.  By  observaiiona  of  accomu- 
lafed  sand  and  pebbles  in  other  valleys,  as  the  sides  of 
Loch  Nesi«,  I.och  Dochart,  Sec,  Mr.  Darwin  cndeavoues  to 
extend  this  inference  to  a  large  (lortion  of  the  Highland 
vallevs.  w  licr-'  no  liori/.untal  shelve*  make  it  a  matter  of 
certainty.  lUviug  ixjecled  the  hyputliesos  of  eepiirate  and 
connected  freih-water  lakes,  on  account  of  the  dilliculties 
alteiidiii!^  thcin,  which  even  in  a  single  case  are  gieul  (but 
jfe.Memied  to  many  of  the  lli.5lilauJ  valleyi,  insuiiuounta- 
ble),  Mr.  Ihirwin  iidi>pts  the  ultcrnaiive,  thai  it  was  liie  sea 
«ai«r,  in  the  fwm  of  narrow  arms  or  lochs,  aueh  as  thiMe 


now  deeply  penctretiner  the  western  coast,  which  onea^ti* 
tered  unci  gradually  retired  from  titese  several  valleys. 

Ttnil  there  has  been  adMlim»0f  level  between  the  land 
and  sea  in  Scotland,  lo  the  extent  of  several  huiidred  feel; 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Awtrieh's  observatioas 
at  Banff  and  near  Gksgow  and  other  places ;  and,  thus  for- 
tified, Mr.  Dtirwin trsees  in  hypoiliesistheelTeotoraneleva- 
titm  of  the  la'id  c(|uul>ly  or  by  inlermitling  effects,  shewing 
that  by  tins  inean.s  the  main  phenomena  of  the  I^ciiaber 
valleys  would  certainly  in;  .cc  a-Miu  il. 

Objections  lo  lhl8  --pif  uhilKOi  cas.ly  arise. — Whv,  fi>r  cx- 
ai:)iib-,  .ivc  shelve-,  iloj  niiu^s  ..if  mlcniiissi<i:i  m  ihe  eleiat- 
iorces  winch  atlected  u  large  area  with  extraordinary 
equality,  confined  to  a  few  valleys?  Why,  after  encircling 
in  complete  licltii  the  upper  ends  of  the  valleys,  do  tbey 
cease  toward  the  outlets?  Why  has  Glen  Roythree  shelves, 
and  the  neighbouring  Glen  ijilMoy  but  one.  and  that  at  a 
different  level  from  any  in  Glen  Ro^?  Why,  if  the  ses  fat 
*o  loHgatima  laved  the  nn  unmin  sidei»arenomartneaheQs 
fbtind  exeept  at  oomparativdy  »tuan  elevations?  ' 

Mr.  Darwin  answers  to  these  objections :  I,  that  the  con- 
servation and  even  the  original  fuimation  of  beachet  (for 
such  the  shelves  certainly  are)  roiiilii  r.itlier  he  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule,  rcquirine  particular  i>iopes,  loose  mate- 
rials and  (rccdi  in  tiuni  cro-iM'  r.itrents;  2,  that  the  differ- 
ence ol  Ifvil  iuissccu  i1k(;Iiii  (.iuoy  shelf  and  the  highest 
in  Glen  R.jy  may  ho  i  \pl  niicd  as  an  effect  of  unequal 
tidal  oscillation ;  3,  that  instances  of  the  absence  of  marine 
shells  from  the  upper  partit  of  marine  depesite  oeeur  m 
Sweden,  Scotland,  and  elicwhere. 

Such  are  the  speculations  to  which  the  parallel  roads  of 
Glen  Roy  have  given  rise.  The  progress  of  modem  SBologf 
has  retreated  so  many  proofs  of  Ihe  insmbility  of  the  level  of 
land  and  sea,  and  so  many  examples  in  which  this  change 
of  level  has  been  ocrasionfed  by  a  real  displacement  of  land, 
that  it  is  probable  Mr  I'i.irv.  in'sexplanalion»,drawn  from  tho 
oiust  general  eoii^ulcirvii'in,  will  be  preferred  to  tho^  which 
are  more  obviously  suggested  by  the  features  of  any  one  «f 
the  terraced  gleus. 

Mr.  Darwin's  hY]nithei«is  has  the  further  a<lvnni.ij:c  of 
offering  a  plausible  extilanation  of  the  occurrence  of  erratic 
boulders  of  granite,  winch  in  plncea  encumber  the  hues  of 
beach.  These  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have  floated Ott 
icebergs  from  even  distant  point.*,  and  to  have  quistlj 
rested  on  the  beeches,  and  it  is  (»rtaitily  ditficult  to  aeoount 
otherwise  Ibr  the  phenomenon.  Enough  has  beisn  said  to 
show  within  how  small  a  compass  the  qncation  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  parallel  roads  of  Locbabor  has  been  brought. 
In  order  t.j  cnnn  h  te  the  soluiion  of  the  problem,  it  i>  - 
urable  to  repeat  very  carefully  liie  levelling  operations  winch 
have  been  attempted  by  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick  and  Dr.  Mao- 
Culloch. 

Ii  a(.piMrs  almost  ccriaiii  that  tiie  ' line' in  Glen  Gluoy 
is  exttcily  level  with  the  siitninit  of  draini'^iie  between  it  and 
Glen  Roy;  tlie  fhelf  of  K  Ifinnin  and  the  ujtper  slieif  in 
Glen  Roy  in  liUe  manner  are  exarily  le\el  wiiti  the  water- 
sheds dividing  ihctn  from  ncighboi.nnc  valleys.  The  con- 
nection of  these  facts  with  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick's  hypothesis 
of  subsiding  lakes  in  the  i-alleya  appears  mwie  evident  than 
with  Mr.  mrwin's  spei  ulaiion  of  rising  land. 

Very  exact  lovolinig  operalinns  have  proved  that  the 
real  level  of  e()iniibrium  of  the  sea  i»  the  haf/tide  lint 
(See  British  Aixuriiitinit  Ur-f  urt  for  Is.tr-s),  hut  beaches 
are  commonly  f  ;  ;iid  at  the  iii^li-waic,  le'. .  1,  w  ho  h  \  ;u  ics 
W  much  fr  uii  Uiu  f<rin  and  directiuii  nl  <  lumiu  l  ■.-.wX  <iiher 
courses,  t: nr.  ;  trffct  hortsoniaiitij  in  the  uii  !<•  oMoiiLof 
tho  lower  slielf  of  (ilcn  Roy,  Glen  Spean,  and  Gien'ireig 
would  bo  only  a  iUibims  argument  in  favour  of  its  marine 
origin.  To  dotcrinine  the  real  dtO'erence.<i  of  level  between 
the  highest  beach  in  Gton  Roy  and  the  shelves  of  Glen 
Gltioy  and  Kilfinnin  is  equalh  im]>ortant,  since  possiUy 
these  differences  may  not  be  at  all  greater  than  what  are 
known  to  toke  place  in  some  neighbourinjc  arms  of  the  t«a 
whiiob  atbnit  tlie  tkie  unei^nnily.  Finally,  we  otight  to 
knov  the  tme  form  of  the  imaginary  surikce  to  which  tha 
roads  are  parallel.  They  may  lie  nearly  and  yet  not  acea* 
rately  in  horizontal  planes;  if  a  real  ileMut  un  from  tha 
horizon  were  found  on  coiiiparint;  distant  |io;nis,  ihw  might 
be  syinniotncal  t  i  a  -\v.  -.  nnl  u\-  anln  '.ii.  ii  axis,  and  how- 
ever sinuil  nucli  rri,')i/.;,"  d,  \  i.uiuii,  11  ^vi.iibl  havy  the  same 
kind  oi  mil  iLsl  111  ^'euiii  :v  ns  the  dihc  j\er\  of  a  true  axis 
of  movement  in  Scandinivu  ur  Dunwtshirc.  Adequate 
obaerfatiMM  on  Ihis  stilvoet  may  be  dtflkidt  in  LMtwbVi 
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jct  intieRoe  has  ovoeoBM  atl  obfttacles  of  ipera  ler^ling 
in  tta«  bcauUful  operationa  executed  by  Mr,  Buat>  on  a  line 
chnttn  by  Mr.  whewe)!.  between  Bristol  and  Axmouih ; 
an<l  resiilis  h  IucIi.  some  years  or  centuries  hcnci-.  inu)'- 
aoci  to  arioiKx-  fnnn  that  Apk'iidid  work,  might  ]icih.ii's 
b*-  r- ,11  iuiw  anticipated  by  a  gumiiRi's  k  nf  ilie  oid- 
luu'  <'  MavfVifrs  in  the  valleys  eoiunji  td  \v;th  Gli-ii  Rny. 

( N;  :;(■( ;ii  d't:,/.  Tiiini..  \ol.  IV.;  Sir  r.  Lander 
Dick,  in  Ti  'AHs. '  /"  Hoy.  Soc.  q/'  Edinb.,  vol.  ix. ;  iJarwin,  in 
Piiil.  Tiai,^.  /  /  iB.ig.) 

I'AR.ALLELOGRAM  dra^aXXjjXcS-ypa^/ia,  parallel- 
drawn  figure)  is  the  mathetnatical  term  ft>r  a  four-sided 
fi|>ure  of  wliicli  tl)e  opiiosile  sidcii  are  parallel.  Such  a 
figure  may  be  obtained  from  any  four-sided  figure  by 
bibecling  the  four  tidea  and  joiniDg  the  a4iaeaiit  bisecting 
jXMUta.  When  all  tbe  anglea  of  a  paralldogram  are  equal, 
uieyarp  therefore  right  angles,  and  the  HKurc  is  called  a 
RpCTAJfGUK.  When  the  sides  are  also  equal,  the  ftfifure  b 
a  S'cjt  matters  of  wore  histumal  uiIlil!-;  arc  coii- 

rii-i  u-d  ssish  either  of  tlie.<«  terms  \\vm\  \\'\:\\  ilm  gt'iienc 
term  i)Liiallei  jy lain.  RLiL-niii^'  tlu  iot'oi e  To  Iho^e  articles> 
V'c  lihall  here  give  tine  puacipal  properties  of  paraUelograms 
iR  genenL 

A    P  3  0 


1.  The  oppoMli'  .Hiilc^  are  cijiial,  ns  A  C  and  B  1). 

■1.  Tlie  upposite  aiii^U  s  are  equal,  a.s  AC  D  and  ABD, 
and  adjacent  angle*  (us  those  at  A  and  B)  ant  together 
equal  to  two  right  uiii^le.i. 

3.  The  diagonal*  (AD  and  BC)  bisect  one  anotlier. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  four  aidea  ia  vqnal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals. 

5.  The  area  of  a  parallelogram  dcpendK  only  on  the  side 
(M  CD)  and  the  perpendieular  diflianee(PQ>  bcCween  that 
and  the  opposite  aide ;  so  that  parallelognma  on  equal  bases 
•od  between  the  same  paraUela  are  equal. 

6.  If  the  point  (S>  be  taken  on  a  diagonal  (C  B)  and 
in  i  1«  the  vertex  of  a  pair  uf  panilleloiriams  (Ai63  and 
l}  \  yl)  lying  in  tbe  equal  triangular  halves  of  the  parallelo- 
gram.  Ihtie  pniaUaiusniBa  will  beflqualtoa«i«aiMMber  m 
artfi. 

PARALLliLOPlPKU  (7rnpn.UrfX-nriiriJov.  parallel- 
pluiie  botidj,  more  txiireclly  written  paraUelepiped,  is  the 
Dame  given  to  a  solid  contauied  by  six  parallelugraroii,  wliirli 
•re  equal  and  peraUei,  tiro  and  two.  it  ia  in  fiwt  a  qua- 
dwnptbur  priam. 

F  O 


When  all  the  parallcloi;rams  are  repfHnirles  «c  lavo  one 
of  the  flguros  to  which  our  e\es  arc  nio^it  at  eusiDriied,  us  in  j 
tlie  la-^e  uf  u  ilie,  ,i  h\,\,  a  pl.ink,  a  runin,  ice.  Per>ons 
no!  a'':ir,iinH'd  Willi  mathematics  would  Imidly  lielicve  that 
En;jli  ii  mai heniaiu'ians  seldom  express  this  most  simple 
and  elementary  of  all  ^uWAa  in  les^  than  ten  syllables,  as 
fUIowa: 

rect-an-gal-or  par-«ll-el-o>pi-pe<L 
A.  new  aimpte  term  might  eaaily  be  obtained,  And  one 
perftetly  Gonsi.^  tent  with  analogy,  namely,  ri^  toHd,  Thus 
•  right  line  miKlit  be  conceived  as:  (generated  by  the  most 

■imple  motion  ^i'  a  (  cuiit  ;  a  r:i:lit  s.irlace  (i:r  rci>Ian^le5  In 
the  roo&t  sauple  UiUUon  i»4  u  nyht  hue:  and  a  r:.;lil  s-olid 
(or  rectangular  parallclopipcd)  h\  il.u  mn-ii  le  riMi.r.n 
of  a  riyilit  surlaec.  \Ye  shall  consider  the  pvi  i  eitn  ,  of  a 
right  solid  in  tiic  article-  Rect.v.vgle. 

Wlipn  the  ndjucent  rectangles  of  a  ri^ht  solid  are  squares, 
the  si  h  1  is  a  CtrnK,  fer  which  fortunnlely  there  is  a  snorter 
tertn  ihan  equilateral  recl!int;ular  pamllelopip*-*!. 

The  number  of  cubic  uniiH  in  a  pnrnllelopiped  ia  found 
^  tnultiplying  the  number  of  square  unit*  in  either  base 
vjf  dM  Mnbir  of  liDcnr  unitl  in  tba  perpemdisulac  dialanea 


between        btm  and  the  onpoeite  one.    The  diaj^onals 

AG,  BH,  CE,  DP,  meet  in  Ine  baino  pMinl,  wlu  n  ln-e;  ;» 
them  all,  und  the  sum  of  their  ^uiares  is  eiiuai  lu  the  «um 
of  the  Mjuare-  ul'  al!  ihc  v-vuai!  Mdes  of  the  solid. 

PARALLLLS  (.t.u WijXa,  by  the  sule  of  each  other), 
tlio  name  given  by  the  Greek  areometers  to  hues  in  ihe 
same  platie  having  tlul  relation  of  situation  of  which  it  is 
one  of  ihe  luiist  obvious  properties  that  *uch  lines  never 
meet,  hwwevur  far  they  may  be  produced  or  lengthened. 

If  wn  eocamin  e  the  propert  les  of 
linea  •xperiinenttiUy,  it  will  be 
eiajr  to  satisiy  ounelvea  of  the 
•xittenoe  of  aueb  pairt  as  A  B, 
C  b,  wbieb  neitW  diverge  nor 
converge,  aitd  to  which  common 
perpendiculars,  sucli  M  N  and  P  Q,  all  of  th«  »ame 
leuf^ih,  ran  lie  dinwn  tht-uugh  any  poiiii  of  either.  Moie- 
over  the  aiiijle^  R  S  li  and  RT  D.  made  by  the  same  line 
with  bolii.  Will  ha  found  to  be  the  saiue.  It  liien  uo  take 
the  notion  of  permanence  ot  direction,  which  always  accum- 
peniesthatof  strai)(htness  [Direction],  and  also  the  notion 
of  dilTering  directions,  w  hich  is  suggested  by  two  lines  which 
make  an  angle,  we  may  readilr  see  that  the  relation  or 
situation  which,  adopting  Euclid's  term,  may  bo  called  »a- 
raltehfm,  is  really  (hat  which  would  be  also  conveyed  bar 
tbe  wurda  aameneaa  of  dircotioa ;  an  t^at  if  two  Unea  A  MM 
B  be  pandleU  A  mvf  ce  anbatitated  fiw  B.or  B  Ibr  A,  in 
any  proposition  which  invelvot  relations  of  dirpetion  only, 
without  afliecting  the  truth  nf  that  propoaftion,  if  true,  or  its 
falsehoorl,  if  laNe. 

(ieotiielry,  a*  every  Itcgliuier  knows,  depends  upon  a 
.snuill  number 'if  sei/'-evir)eiil  truths,  or  rather  of  proposi- 
tions the  truth  of  whieh  (wUh  uni'  eTCi^>tion\  is  svo  soon 
and  So  easily  perceived,  tliat  no  one  doubts  of  tlietn  when 
stated  with  ordinarj'  attention  to  clearitws  of  expression. 
The  exception  alluded  to  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Euclid, 
and  litiLS  been  the  occasion  of  a  controversy  which  has  lasted 
from  his  time  to  the  present. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  -'^nition  of  panllal  UlNi  ia 
purely  ncsatifv ;  it  dCacribah  tbey  ue  no^  Ml  winl 
th^  an :  iflinM  wlikdi  mM  B*.onU«d  intaMeetn^  parnyaH 
are  non-inter«eetora.  HiM  wbo  weald  found  jMometry 
upon  denniiions  entirely,  may  think  that  the  diftii-ulty  of 
the  theory  of  parallels  arises  from  inSulBcieiU  defimtiou; 
but  tlio^e  who  beiic\c  it  to  lie  dcducible  from  rcdl  and  po- 
sitive conceptions,  having  notlung  arbiirury  ul>out  them, 
must  suspect  that,  m  Ihi*  purely  necative  derinition  of  pa- 
rallels, we  have  not  suthcieutly  described  thai  very  obvious 
relation  of  po^iti'^n  which  distinguishes  parallelism  from 

  convergence,  however  slwrt  the  tines  we  image  to 

ouraelvea,  or  however  little  we  think  of  what  w  ill 
take  place  if  they  ate  produced  Euclid,  pruccod- 
ing  upon  axioms  the  edmisiiion  of  which  is  not 
oonsidored  to  be  •  quMtioil  connected  with  the  prMent  dif- 
ficulty, estaUidifla  th*  fdlowing  proposition:— if  the  two 
linea  SB  and  TO  nike  the  anglea  PSTmhI  8TD  equal, 
or  R8B  and  8TD  ^ual,  or  BST  end  STD  together 
equal  to  two  rigtit  angles  (all  which  nniouiil  (o  the  same 
thing),  then  S  li  and  TD  arc  non-inttiscct  ns.  Bui  beljie 
any  lorilier  "itep  can  he  roadb^  it  roost  eiiiicr  be  pioveil  or 
i«§unied  that  in  every  other  case  they  are  iutei^ei'iors,  and 
Euclid,  being  unable  to  prove  it,  afiiutne*  it  direelly.  1  I  i: 
is  to  say,  he  requires  it  to  be  granted  that  if  B  S  T  and  S  i  D 
be  together  less  than  two  right  angles  8  B  Hud  r  D  »  dl 
meet,  if  pro<luced,  and  on  that  side  on  which  liiey  make 
with  8T  the  angles  less  than  tit-o  right  engles.  The  la«t 
clauiie  is  not  •  neotosaanr  patt  bf  the  axidm.  since  it  can  be 
shown,  indapAildMtlyaftM  pramnt  theory,  that  twb  lines 
wbieb  nbM  mvat  iMdM  wriM  toaeUier  lam  ibaa  twd  right 
ancleawfth  vof  line  irfUcu  nM  UiMn  iottnntt^. 

Euclid  obviouitly  putt  tbetrtoCfiUllettlty  info  M  asiamiH 
lion ;  Which,  tliough  the  neat  dheel  cnurie,  it  nbt  that 
which  is  best  calculated  to  pive  ih«  higlu-Rt  df^rrce  of  evi- 
dence to  geometrical  truth*.  For  it  is  n  n\o\.v  obvious  pro- 
position tliat  two  lines  which  inti-i^*ri"t  one  t>u'>tlipr  ciiiinnt 
both  be  pariUel  fo  a  third  line,  and  lhi<  being  f^raiilc'i. 
Kuclid's  n.xioiii  readily  follows  If  it  !^ll■^uld  he  oi'iecied 
tliat  this  is  merely  Euclid's  axiom  in  unoihcr  form,  it  u  \\> 
plied  that  the  form  is  a  more  easy  one.  and  ilieiefoip  piu- 
ferable :  just  as  it  would  be  wiser  to  assume  •  Every  A  Is  B 
and  every  B  is  A,'  than  the  identical  but  more  complicated 
propoaition  'Svery  A  ia  B.  and  evcrytbing  wbieb  ia  not  A 
ttOOlB.* 
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iCil known  then  that  the  difficiiUy  is  entirely  removed  if 
we  grant  that  '  two  lines  which  intor^«>ct  are  not  lioth  pa- 
rallel to  anv  third  line,'  or,  which  is  the  wme  tliin:?,  that 


*Uinnighagiv«n  point  not  more  than  one  line  ran  bednwn 

erBliel  to  a  giwo  line,'   Tho  theorj  of  Yau-Yu\  betog  thus 


JDBMmil  M  Sir  M  it  U  caiwble  of  Wng  done  by  a  mere 
dilrarenee  af  statanwnt  H  mitKin*  to  ask,  i,  Whether  a»- 
■umpiion  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  a  direet 
proof  of  Euclid's  axiom,  or  wmetbing  cquiTiilent  to  it, 

given  :'  1,  If  the  pri  ceding  be  answered  in  the  negativa, 
can  any  iiiyre  suiipie  asjuniption  be  made  the  foundation  of 

the  theory  ' 

Tile  attempts  to  answer  one  or  the  other  question  in  tho 
affirmative  have  bean  very  numerims.  and  h:ive  (without 
any  exception  but  one  in  which  new  axioms  of  another  «ort 
are  introduc<i)  taoilly  contained  the  defect  which  their  au- 
thon  wera  desirous  of  avoiding.  Tiie  author  of '  Geometry' 
tritbont  Axioms*  has  collected  and  commented  on  thirty 
iiMtances,  of  which  we  here  make  a  brief  abstract,  adding 
one  or  two  more. 

1«  Tba  axiom  of  Suclid  in  question.  2,  Ptolemy ;  his 
proof  aanmiM  111*  mniaetrieality  of  parallel  lines  on  one 
aide^  and  the  other  of  aay  line  which  cuts  both.  3,  Proclua 
assumes  that  interaeeton  diverge  infinitely  from  the  point 
of  inierAeetioi),  and  that  paialuU  do  not.  4,  Clavius  as- 
sumes that  a  luio  which  is  everywhere  equidistant  from 
a  straight  line,  is  itself  straight.  5  und  C,  Two  demon- 
strations of  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver  (160  1)  assume  Clav;u^'s 
axiom.  ",  Wolf,  Rosroviub,  T.  Simpson  (in  the  first  edition 
of  his  'Elements'),  and  Bonajcasllt!,  define  parallel  lines  as 
those  which  always  preser\'o  the  same  distance,  whirh  is 
Qavius's  axiom  in  the  disguise  of  a  definition,  s,  D'Aiem- 
bert  would  define  parallels  as  linos,  one  of  which  has  two 

Eoints  equidistant  from  the  other,  but  acknowledged  that 
e  could  not  coraplelo  the  proof  of  the  axiom  of  Clavius.  9, 
T.  Simpson  ('  Elements,'  2nd  edition)  proposed  to  aisnue 
that  two  lines,  one  of  vhic^  has  two  points  uncquallj  dit- 


Varignon,  Bezout.  fte.  wouli  doBoeptnlleli  ai  liiMawfaioh 

make  tho  same  angle  with  a  third  line :  if  a  third  line  moan 
one  third  line,  the  difllcully  remains  just  as  before ;  if  an^ 
thin!  line,  the ditliculty  wiacitlN'  removed  by  an  assumpiion. 
12,  Ludlam,  Playfair,  Sic.  rucomiuciid  the  axiom  whieh  ue 
have  also  recoinmendod,  namely,  that  two  intersecting 
straight  lines  cannot  be  both  parallel  to  a  third.  13,  Le»li<» 
proposes  to  attain  the  same  axiom  in  a  sort  of  exjienmental 
manner,  by  making  a  lino  revolve  about  a  point.  i4, 
Playfair  (in  his  Notes)  proposes  to  assume  that  a  straight 
line  which  turns  completely  round,  and  thus  regains  its  first 
pontion,  rnubt  turn  tbroiigh  Ibur  right  angles,  whether  it 
oonttaatly  wvolves  about  one  point,  or  whether  the  pivot  of 
revolntum  ehanget.  is  and  lO,  naneeaehini  07 Hi)  pro- 
iRWBito  aMome  that  the  {M^jeetioiM  of  a  attaigbt  line  on  a 
Iwa  nakiQg  an  aeuto  angle  with  it^  Inenaia  without  limit 
with  dM  ptcfeeted  Una.  17,  Soma  ha««  pwfo— d  to  define 

Jarallela  at  Mines  having  the  aame  direetion.'^assuming  it  to 
e  obviously  contained  in  the  conception  of  direction,  that 
two  similar  directions  make  tho  same  an;^!*.-  wUh  any  other 
direction.  18,  Mr.  Exley(lSlM)  proposes  to  assume  that 
if  four  equal  straight  lines,  each  at  ngbt  angles  to  the  pre- 
ceding, do  not  meet  and  enclose  a  space,  a  Rfth  such  line 
would  do  so.  19,  Dr.  Creswell  proposes  to  assume  tii.at 
through  any  point  within  an  anj^le  less  than  two  riylit  an- 
gles, a  straight  line  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  cutting 
the  two  straight  lines  which  contain  the  angle.  'iU.  Pro- 
tesor  Thompson  makes  it  an  axiom  that  *  if  a  triangle  be 
moved  alone  a  plane,  so  that  its  base  may  always  be  on  the 
aamo  atraignt  line,  its  vertex  describes  a  straight  line  equal 
to  diat  described  by  either  extremity  of  tho  oaae.  21,  M. 
LHandn  On  the  earlier  adhioiM  of  hia  *  BhoMnta')  malws 
a  diiaot  appeal  totiia  aentea.  SI,  In  the  aavanth  edition  he 
aainmea  (aa  in  instance  15)  tint  a  magnitudo  inanaaea 
without  limit,  where  perpetual  increase  is  all  that  is  demon- 
strable. 23.  In  the  twelfth  edition  he  fairly  brings  the  dis- 
puted proposition  to  rest  upon  the  axiom,  that  if  two  angles 
of  a  triangle  diminish  without  limit,  the  third  (whalt-ver 
the  hAsii  may  be)  approaches  without  limit  to  two  nu'lit 
atlgles,  a  proposition  not  admiss.ble  when.us  in  M.  lye^emlii's 
final  construction,  the  base  at  the  same  time  incren^fs 
without  limit.  24.  In  a  note  to  the  same  cdiii.ni.  in:  de- 
mands as  an  auom  that  no  straight  line  can  he  entirely  io- 


cUided  between  two  straight  lines  whi  -li  make  an  angle 
less  ttian  two  right  angles,  which  may  easily  be  shown  to 
be  nothing  more  or  h  ss  thun  KucUd's  axiom.  25,  He  at- 
tempts a  proof  of  the  last,  which  fails,  26.  M.  Legendtc'a 
nnalyiical  proof,  which  we  shall  presently  e\amine.  27, 
M.  Laeroix  would  confine  the  assumption  of  Euclid  to  the 
case  in  which  one  of  the  internal  angles  is  a  right  angle 
and  the  other  lesa.  28.  M.  Berliand  extends  the  use  of 
the  term  equality;  wn  shall  aftarwiida  azamine  his  proof. 
29.  Mb  Ivoqraiiiunun  a  right  to  eonMrnet  a  Mwiet  of  trian- 
gles in  a  manner  whieb  eannot  be  eerlahdy  done  unlets  an 
a>suraptiuii  as  difficult  as  in  (20)  be  made:  and  30,  Prufes- 
mi  Yuun;;  makes  a  modification  of  the  preceding,  which 
does  not  iemo\  e  the  difficulty. 

For  further  information  we  may  refer  to  the  work  from 
which  the  preceding  absirnct  is  taken.  The  author  of  it 
proposes  his  own  system,  the  latent  assumpti'jn  of  wliich 
is.  that  if  equal  straight  lines  make  an  angle,  and  jitior 
straight  lines  equal  to  them  be  attached  to  their  extremi- 
ties at  the  same  angle,  the  remaining  extremities  of  tha 
second  pair  of  atraigfat  line*  will  fio^  always  meet. 

The  author  of  *  Ctoometljr  without  Axioms,'  Colonel 
Penooat  Tbompton,  whose  erudition  on  thia  subjoDt  would 
alone  ontitto  any  attempt  of  bis  to  attontlon,  baa,  while  thia 
article  was  in  the  prett.  pnbUibed  a.  oaw  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  in  whieb  Ita  propaeea  to  deduce  the  properiiei  of 
the  equiangular  spiral,  and  to  muko  them  the  foundation 
of  a  proof  of  Euclid^s  axiom.  Not  having  been  able  to  give 
this  jianiiihlet  sufTu'ieiit  attention,  we  can  only  herf*s:i>.  ihat 
it  sissumes  the  doclniie  of  linuts,  and  the  theorem  liiat  vc- 
liK  ities  (in  one  case  at  leasi)  are  to  one  another  in  tin; 
hunting  ratio  of  spaces  described  in  the  same  liiiie^.  Wluit- 
ever  we  may,  on  closer  examination,  think  of  this  meihad 
as  evidence  fur  producing  conviction,  wo  cannot  take  such 
an  assumption  as  removing  the  geometrical  difficulty,  sincv, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  totally  new  line,  it  leaps  the  con- 
ventional  boundariea  of  geometry  [GmiiBrBiCiu.] :  to  say 
no  111  ing  of  the  quaetion  which  may  lUrly  ariae^  at  to  whether 
I  he  a  xioma  of  the  tbaoiy  of  limiii  are  not  aa  dlBeolt  as  that 
of  BuoUd. 

Two  proola  biva  been  nfinad  to  u  nraiiing  findwc 
explanation :  those  of  MM.  Ltgendre  and  Bartiaiid.  Wa 

take  them  successively. 

The  first  assumes  all  that  kno\>ledj,'e  wliich  is  derived 
from  alg«bra  and  the  theory  of  aigebntieal  operation"?.  We 
premise  that  the  tlieor\  of  parallels  maybe  stricnly  deduced, 
though  not  wubout  some  trouble,  if  it  ran  previously,  be 
shown  that  the  throe  angles  of  a  triangle  are  eijual  to  two 
right  angles.  Let  there  be  a  triangle  of  which  the  base 
contains  c  linear  units,  and  the  opposite  angle  C  aiiviular 
units,  the  other  anf^lQ*  containing  A  and  B  units.  Then 
it  can  be  easily  shown  that  any  other  triangle  which  has  the 
same  base  c  and  the  same  adjacent  angles  A  and  B  must 
be  in  all  respects  et^ual  to  the  iint:  that  ja,  o,  A.  and  8  be* 
ing  the  side  and  a^iarent  angles  of  a  really  exitliiv  trian- 
gle, C  is  given  when  c,  A.  and  B  are  given.  There  muat 
then  be  some  analytical  mode  of  oxpNiaing  C  in  tarma  of 
e.  A,  and  B.  suefa  as 

From  such  an  cf|uation,  if  it  exisl.  c  can  b  •  fi  luid  in 
terms  of  A,  B,  and  V,  (hat  is,  the  U'npU  of  .i  atiaight  l.iio 
can  be  expressed  by  means  of  angles  only.  Now  it  i»  known 
that  no  ef^im'i  in  can  dc(erniiiie  a  nia<jnitttdo  by  ineaii^^  of 
iiiagriitud.s  no  one  of  which  is  of  ihc  s.-itne  kind  «ilh  it: 
and  Uie  only  way  of  avoidmn  lliis  supposition  is  by  suppos- 
ing that  r  does  not  enter  the  L'(|tiaiioii  at  all,  or  that  C  - 
^(A,  B),  so  that  th«'  liiird  Bnj^lc  of  a  triunjjlc  is  given  when 
the  other  I  wo  are  given,  wimlever  the  bide  may  be.  pru-tj'.'.l 
the  triangle  it  knoim  to  txi»t.  Let  there  be  e  right  angled 
triangle  AC B,  and  let  CD  be  peireii- 
divttlar  io  A  B ;  then  tlie  triangle*  ACS. 
A  C  D,  liave  a  common  anjsle  at  A,  and 
a  right  angle  in  each  consuquenily 
their  third  angles  are  etjual,  or  A  C  L) 

•  fti  ilti^  ^r.iutn  cif  IH""."!.  ttiiK  n.M«(ii:ii>:i>in  wa,  rx^ilicilty  lu.V.i'.  A  vriier  ni 
thr  •  JiftiruAl  «>i  r.'liu -11 -I'll'  (.vol  \ti ,  I*.  I  li.tviij-.;  {Kiin'^t  1hi«  .vil.  ;t»i*  uorit, 
•  ti.i»  stiftit:!**.  Iii:«'<       tint  lui'f--'  \ty'TV  •ifkinj  ■  II)  itir  ritiliuct  of  IKMJ  W 

llu!  oi^tuitiatiniiM  4.1  ih  ■  ifniini:  |>iii|i-ini..n.  pf  tlic  iiihkY-  TliU  rrrt-tinly  ri?- 
lu  1  I  .  I  I'  .  iiliy  friin  ilm  )  uiim-ii  i.iii<  ili.  iK^chv,.  Imt  ihruMtU  i|ioo  H  clf 
I'  M  p  '  1-  .  .  nnil  111'*  til)  tl  t-'«uli  4>liK  rt»rnTO*  I»lui»*J.  )inji  1«I<*tJ  llio^r  ltli'-» 
ito  tun  MiK.ivis  mi-<'t:  ilul  i,,  ibe  |in>]iiMl;iaa  IhM  ibr)  do  •ot  n-wky*  lurrt.  Mill 
iL-moiiii  ui  uuim.  Th«  WQifc  b  WMI  WOltfe  Ibs  BUUmI  uf  tl»-  lUlilMI,  niOitll 
»r  Irov  no  ikoitht  u|isto««lli«l hi  tfSMCtts  |M tiiv-irv uf  iianilMnbas 
•BMadBMtcrEMiVL  ^ 
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B  ABD.  Similarly  DCB  =  CAB;  wfamfle  the  angles 
tt  A  end  B  are  together  equal  to  a  right  an^le.    And  if 

the  two  acute  nn:;:cj  of  a  ri^'hl  atifjlcl  iii.irn,'lf  be  c'(|ii:il  tn 
one  right  angle,  tl  i»  itiadiJy  slwwii  dial  all  ihri.-c  uri- 
gles  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

It  is  not  our  inlpnluni  to  (to  fully  info  the  objections 
wliiirh  have  been  uiiniu  to  iliii  |jroof,  or  tii  Loiior.  lie's 
answers:  ail  vhtcb  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Dr. 
BrcwKter's  translation  of  L^endrc.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
of  txaog  founded  upon  a  science  which  runuiren  more  and 
hardar  Mtftwiie  than  geomctiy  itself,  and  ot  winch  the  par- 
tieuln  jnoetMasmplored,  nuMly,  inversion  of  a  funotion,  is 
in  mmay  caaea  AiH  «fiinexplahwd  tUflfenltiaa;  whilw  it  baa 
thaadraotafs  of  aat  appmini;  to  any  now  notions  of  space 
A*  an  tlluatrstion  of  tho  connexion  Iwtween  al^bra  and  geo 
mctry.  it  must  always  be  valuable :  but  wo  siipposp  iin  mic 
Would  think  of  making  it  the  foundation  uf  srfiinietry.  Sunic 
objectors  itiKii^inci!  that  Legendre  wmbl  iiiftr  il-.at  a 
basp  r„  with  two  Li(ijm;t:iil  angles  tocrfther  los  limn  iwu 
ri'^'Ut  uiiLili'i,  must  be  the  base  of  :i  irmogK';  or  tliat  Iilhmusc 
thu  fitrmuta  applies  wherever  there  is  a  irmngiu,  that  tliure 
must  be  a  triangle  wherever  tho  formula  applies.  If  this 
were  the  case,  undoubtedly  they  wore  right  in  saying  that 
l/jgendre  did  in  fact  assume  Euclid's  axiom:  but  if,  as  wo 
apprehend,  he  would  have  applied  the  lW«|NMition  thus 
proved  of  existing  triangle*,  to  the  proof  ofBadUfa  axiom, 
he  should  certainly  hav*  atatod  bis  intention  toore  di*- 
tineily  in  his  reply.  It  wems  Id  ns  tbat  ho  Mok  ft  as  ad- 
inilied  on  all  sides  how  to  deduce  Euclid's  aviotn,  wliilo 
his  opponents  imagined  that  ho  considered  liiiii'.clf  as  bav- 
in;? proved  that  axiom. 

llic  proof  of  M.  Bertrand  is  as  follows: — IajI  il  be  granted 
that  two  spaces,  w/iethcr Jhutf  or  j.yr.7ii7<»,aro  equtd,*  when  one 
can  be  placed  upon  the  oilu-r  so  that  nny  point  whatsoever 
of  eill;er  lies  ujioii  a  point  »f  ibo  o;her  :  ilial  is  let  it  be 
legitimate  to  say,  of  the  word  equal  ns  thus  used,  that  s{>aces 
whii-h  arc  equal  to  the  same  space  are  equal  to  one  another. 
Granting  this,  it  iseasdy  shown— I,  that  the  infinite  spaces 
of  oqanl  an^los  are  c<|ual ;  2,  that  of  two  aiig'.i::^,  the  inflnite 
spaoo  eontainod  in  tho  greatar  is  gnater  than  tiie  inflnito 
space  contained  in  the  Ins.  ! 

Lot  Ihcro  be  two  lines, 
O  F,  A  G,  making  with 
OA  intern:.!  aiif^-Ks  FOA, 
G  AO,  equal  tu  two  rizht  | 
angles.  Then  O  F  nnd  .\  G 
are  parallel.  Take  A  B. 
B  C,  CD,  Sic.  cat  li  equal  lo 
OA,  and  make  tlie  anzles 
U  ea  KCD.  LDE,  &<:. 
all  coual  to  FO  A  or  G  A  H. 
Li;t  all  lines  with  arrow-heads  be  produced  without  limit  in 
the  direction  to  which  tho  arrow-head  points.  Then  if  0.\ 
be  placed  on  A  B,  tho  lines  O  F  .ind  AG  will  in  their  i.eu 

fohiiions  coincide  with  A G  and  BH.  or  the  inAnito SJM(  e 
'O.VG  is  equal  to  the  inflnite  space  GABH:  nnd  siroi-^ 
laily  UBCK.  KCDL.  &e.  an  all  equal  to  one  another 
and  to  PO  A  G.  But  it  is  obvimiR  that  no  number  of  these 
spaces,  however  great,  will  fill  up  the  infiniie  sp;K-e  of  the 
angle  FOB.  Now  let  a  line  O  i  be  d.^awn  ui  sui  b  u  man- 
ner that  I  O  .\  and  V<  \  O  are  together  less  than  two  right 
angles;  whence  Ol  lall^  nearer  than  O F  to  OE.  Take 
F02  double  of  FOI.  V  O  ?,  treble  of  F(J  1  aiul  so  on: 
wlioiiec.  since  of  two  quanlilics  whieb  bear  a  ratio,  the  less 
may  he  iniil.ipltiii  -o  as  lo  exreci  tiif  greater,  soiiie  mulli- 
ple  ot  FOI  must  be  greater  tiian  FOE.  whence  some 
miiliiple  of  tho  infinite  space  FO  1  is  greater  than  the  in- 
fin.ie  space  FOK.  But  no  multiple  of  FOAG  will  bo 
so  great  as  FOE;  whenca  the  inflnite  space  FO  I  must 
exce>'d  tlie  inflnite  spare  FOAG.  Therefore  O  I  produced 
must  cut  A  G  :  for  if  not,  the  space  FOI  WOuld  bo  entirely 
contained  in  F  O  A  G.  and  the  forniar  could  not  exoeed  the 
latter. 

_  We  have  not  noticed  the  numerous  attempts  nt  the  soln 
tion  of  the  difficulty  which  proceed  by  tucit  us<iumption  or 

*  TIWHlhar  •! 'tinomrtry  wlihodt  Aiionn"  ciU-*  PUlo  fur  llif  axiom 
•v'ulitv  w  only  to  1*  ptedr- ,  r  ii  -,>t.  nuBiiiiinlM.    Um  wiibmit  U».kiin  at 
Uu-  -uUiiriiy  of         01  »nv     ,  ^ :  ,   h  U  for  tiiM  ri-iiil-r  nnw  ».  mU  luiiiwir  ■ 
I  li«  can.  bv  cointMriUit  tlx  Infinilr  roi.uio'U  »n  rfju.l  ami  nu-  [ 

?qonl  a''Ul--..oiii»iii«itteik«lc.«or|iIio«../»q,i!,lliv,of  2rBiicriimlijflf.«  itto. 
»w  prouf  of  M  H<rrtii.n4iouftb»«ilaiiue4t*himi  ifou,  w>  um  iiw  »  tuUt 


illoeical  prooess,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding  the  ttxiom 
of  Euclid,  without  substitution  of  any  other.  Wo  shall  con- 
cluile  tb^s  article  wiib  an  arrMniat  of  a  result  contained  in  a 
p;i;ier,  by  Legcndie,  u\  the  l.i;h  volume  of  the  '  Memoirs 
of  ihc  Iiislitulc.'  being  his  latest  tttlc-iii|)t  at  the  >oluiioii  of 
(be  problem.  It  is  what  he  properly  styles  u  geomt^triual 
inuislaii on  of  the  aiialitx-ul  proof  alreaily  noticed,  and  its 
cUatii  of  reasoning  is  eunlained  in  ilirec  propofiitions. 

1.  It  is  impossible  that  the  sURi  of  the  anglsa  of  a  llial^le 
can  in  any  case  exceed  two  right  au^lcs. 

2.  If  there  be  any  one  Iruuglo  whioh  has  angles  together 
o(|ual  to  two  right  angles,  the  anae  must  be  true  of  all 
triangles. 

3.  If  the  angles  of  a  triangle  be  not  equal  to  two  riglit 

anylc*.  then  angles  alone  may  be  made  to  deternune  u 
stiasglit  line. 

1  If  it  be  possible,  let  there  L  a  tnmgleBAC  Iiavinj; 
its  angles  to^elber  ev.-.iler  tijati  l  .io  I  i-lil  angles.  In  A  C 
produced  taki'  ('  K,  K  (''.  i',  1,  eai  h  e  ju.tl  lo  AC,  and  iiinke 
the  angles  1)  c:  K,  F  K  (',.  i^r.  e:i'  1.  eiiu.il  to  B  A  C.  a\\<\  lei 
C  I>,  E  F,  ki .  be  eaeli  equal  to  A  B.  Join  IJ  D,  D  V,  &.(•., 
I)  p  H  K  whii  h  are  not  known  to  he  m  thu 
7  same  simigbt  line,  though  they 
/  are  so.  Then  the  triangles  DCB, 
FBG.  &e.  arc  seTeraliy  equal  in 
all  res}K-ets  to  BAG.  And  be> 
cause  the  angles  at  A,  B,  Ct  are 
A  r  B  o  J  together  (by  hyj).)  greater  than 
two  liijht  atiKb>>,  and  tuo  of  them  are  equal  to  two  of  the 
.iii^'lcs  nt  C,  It  tolliv.v,  thai  the  angle  ABC  is  scrcater  than 
BCD,  Mheiice  A  Hand  BC  being  seven  11  •,  .i  ,1  i  -  DC 
and  CB,  It  lullvjwA  lUat  AC  is  greater  than  U  D.  .Siri.ilarly 
CE  IS  greater  than  DF,  &c  ,  v,  li-  i.<  e  A  I  exceeds  B  DFH  K 
by  as  many  limes  the  exco'ss  I'f  ,\  C  over  B  D  as  A  C  is  i mi- 
tained  in  A  I.  N<iw  I, ov.  over  small  this  e\CL--,  i:iay  be,  tl 
may  be  multiplied  until  the  nmhiple  exeeetU  twice  A  15.  or 
ABand  KI  together.  Thui  is,  A  I,  >  i;e  side  of  a  ti-uie, 
may  be  made  greater  than  A  B,  H  D,  D  F  . . . .  Kl,  the  sum 
of  all  the  other  sides  ;  which  is  absurd.  Hence,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  anodes  of  any  triangle  are  together  greater 
than  two  right  uuglcj. 

3.  Let  there  be  any 
one  triangle  ABC 

in  which  the  sum  of 
all  the  angles  is  two 
iiyht  :in;;'.ij-.  Make 
tile  iilii^le  iiL  D  = 
ABC.  andCBD  = 
ACB,  whence  tiio 
triangle  B  DC  is  in 
all  respects  ecjunl  (o 
^  o  ABC.  Produce  AB 

anil  \  C  carh  (o  double  of  its  length,  and  join  E,  I>.  and 
DF.  The  ai)-lo  CBE  hem-  ejual  to  BAC  and  ACB 
toi.'eiher,  and  CBD  being  =  BCA,  it  follows  that  EBD  = 
B  A  C ;  whence  the  triangle  E  B  D  is  in  all  respects  eoual  lo 
B  AC,  and  the  same,  for  similar  reasons,  is  DC  P.  Henoe 
the  three  angles  at  D  al»  severa'tiy  eqiml  to  those  of  ihe 
triangle  A  B  C,  or  to  two  right  angles ;  and  thus  K  D  V  is 
astraight  line,  and  A  E  Fa  triangle  equiangular  wiih  ABC, 
and  therefore  hnviri„'  a-iyle-  e<|ual  io  iw  i  right  angles.  Or, 
if  there  be  any  su<  h  iiiaujjle,  there  is  another  of  ihc  same 
sort  ^^^;h  double  cides  and  the  same  angles;  and  Miire  itiis 
procesH  of  doubling  the  sides  may  be  repeated  to  any  i  xsunl, 
it  follows  ihai,  if  there  Im?  any  other  ^iven  triangle,  a  ti i- 
ans^le  can  be  lound  with  longer  sides,  and  having  ihc  buiu 
of  Its  uii[;li  .s  equal  to  two  rn(ht  angles. 

Next,  any  trianjrio  AMN  wbieh  has  the  angle  .\,  muit 
liave  the  Slim  of  ali  us  angles  also  equal  (o  two  rii.:lu  anijles. 
Continue  the  preceding  process  until  the  triaiiyle  .\  M  i\  ia 
completely  inclo.scd,  sav  in  A  E  F,  and  joi.i  E.  N.  Tlien 
all  tlie  angles  of  the  three  triangles  A  M  N.  M  N  K,  N  E  F, 
make  up  the  angles  at  A.  B,  F(t«o  right  uiit;les>.  those  at 
M  (two  right  angtosi,  and  tho*e  iit  N  (two  w^hx  angles); 
six  right  angles  in  all.  Consequently  each  set  of  .-nieb  s,  in 
each  triangle,  must  be  equal  i  i  i<i  >  right  angles;  for  all 
three  sets  luakinsf  up  six  nj^Ui  uii^^lus,  no  one  set  can  fajl 
sb>  ri  iif  ri.;ln  .iii-lsjs,  wuhout  another  sol  exceeding  It, 
wbicii  biazi  iieen  aliuuii  lo  be  iinpu-ssibie. 

Lastly,  on  the  preeciliiig  a^sllnlp1ioll  (namely,  that  tticie 
is  uiie  such  triangle),  every  triangle  i>a.H  the  sura  of  us 
angles  eqiml  lo  two  right  angles.  Let  P  Q  R  be  any  triangle 
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DOt  equiangular  wiUi  AB  C ; 
on«  or  itft  aoglea  must  be  less 
llinn  one  of  tlip  onglc-t  of  A  B  C ; 
fill'  if  111  it,  Mim  1)1  llic  aJlu.l'-■^ 
1',  Q.  li  Would  L»;  ^rcatw  lUais 
that  of  A,  B.  C,  or  greater  tliuii 
two  right  nntrlfs.  iM  it  be  that 
I*  is  ley-  lIuiiL  A,  lunl  make 
QPZ  equal  to  BAC,  con- 
uti  UL-Iuig.  by'  the  preceding 
piopL-hs  of  doubliri'j;  the  side?, 
•  triineli)  YPW contoiniDi;  PQ  R.  Then  siiu .  P  V  \  luis 
■n  anglB  (fit  V)  oommon  with  P  V  W,  the  ongies  of  P  V  X 
UTS  together  squal  to  two  right  angles,  and  boi-auae  P  V  X 
hu  an  angle  in  common  wit  h  P  Q  K»  the  uiglM  of  ihe  latter 
an  aim  equal  to  two  rii;hl  ang1c«.  Hanoe,  it  way  one  tri- 
angle have  its  angles  e<|Ual  to  two  right  augleli  the  tame 
must  be  true  of  at!  triangles  whatsoever. 

.!.  If  tliiMi  we  ilfii}  liii-  piv.  o'liTii;  irutli  in  the  ca«o  of  any 
uiK-  tria:i;;'.r,  \vi'  iiii.>t  iIl  iiv  ii  in  lliti  cj.>>e  of  all.  Lct  it  then 
be  niii\<  i-ali\  doniLMl ;  ,ni'l,  takini;  any  triangle  ABC,  take 
a  point  D,  »l  which  make  the  angle  B  DE  =  BC  A.  Then 

the  an^le  BED  muit  be  greater 
than  BAC;  for  if  not.  DBA 
and  E  A  C  are  at  least  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  and,  E  D  C  and 
AC  D  being  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  the  angles  of  tho 
c  Uianglea  B  D  A.  A  D  C,  are  to- 
jetlier  atlenat  equal  to  fitur  tight 
angles,  which  it  dented.  For  it  ia  denied  that  either  tat  la 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  it  hasheen  ahowa  that  Oellber 
set  can  be  greater.  In  like  manner  it  may  1m  aliown  that  If 
D  move  fiomC  B  iiiie  aiii;lo  H  U  E  being  alway*  =BCA), 
the  angle  15  R  1)  imisi  cijiuiii n  ill)  nicreasc,  and  can  there- 
fun-  .11. ly  Iku  c  a  viii  .ji'  l.ir  a  thereby  determined  value 
of  \i  1>.  l  liat  >,  iiv  af»i)(niiig  tho  angles  B,  D,  E,  tho  side 
BD  i.ui  liL'  ul,>  ilulely  laid  down.  Nuw  since  ;uuk'»  might 
be  gi\cn  ui  numbers  (taking  the  right  angle,  which  is  aljso- 
lute.  ufi  a  unit),  it  therefore  follows  that  the  len^h  of  a 
atraigbt  line  might  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
gmeiation,  by  neansi  of  numbers  only,  irithifat  any  depend- 
ence on  a  linear  unit.  This  is  tlie  aatte  Ooneluiieil  as  ibl- 
lowa  firom  the  analytical  prooC  agaiint  thoie  who  would 
dray  ita  conduaiona. 

We  eonaidor  the  preeedingproeesaaa  containing  the  most 
remarliablB  addition  irliioh  liaa  lieen  made  to  toe  theory. 
IVith  regard  to  the  wltote  qnestion,  we  do  not  consider  the 
diflicuUy  as  one  of  a  different  kind  fr  ni  that  ol  iho  (|u«rl- 
raturo  of  the  circle  or  the  tri&eciion  of  tin-  miglo.  In  the 
eorl.i-r  >.tuj,'t;.-.  (.if  iiKitlic'inatical  investiguiiim,  all  that  was 
not  eviiicutiy  impossible  '•\.is  attempted,  and  failure  was, 
properly  and  modestly,  altnbuteii  to  the  want  uf  sagacity 
in  the  invest  igators.  In  the  inbtance  before  us,  the  object 
was  to  deduce  positive  properties  from  a  purely  negative  de- 
finition, involvutgt  be  it  observed,  the  idea  of  inBnity.  For 
if  we  any  that  parallels  are  lines  which  never  meet,  however 
flir  produced,  we  must,  in  the  hypotbeaia'let  ABandCD 
be  two  parallel  lines,'  contemplate  aveiy  point  of  both»  bow- 
aver  remote  from  A  and  B.  Tba  demenatntlea  of  If.  Bar- 
trand  appears  to  va  to  aasume  eonaideratiooa  which  are  in- 
ditpeuuble  to  the  direct  treatment  of  this  negative  deAniiiuii : 
nor  can  We  imagine  the  positive  deduction  of  properties  fruiu 
till.'  assumption  of  lines  whl<  Ii  iii  vi  i  imt't,  without  making 
thor  inicrvL'uing  space,  »s  <Mii!i]i,(if(l  wiih  ue her  spaces,  on 
objcft  of  ieaximn^.  Ami  esi'ii  if  the  pri'ceiliim  proci'ss  ot 
M.  Lcf^endre  shuulil  be  allowed.  BO  lar  as  proving  tbut  one 
triangle  only  ni  cd  be  hiiown  to  have  the  sum  of  its  angles 
equal  to  two  vijihl  angles,  and  should  the  flnal  theorem  be  ulti- 
mately coinplcled  by  a  lessobjcrctiDiiable  third  processiof which 
ve  do  not  entirely  despair),  it  may  be  doubted  whether  right 
reasoning  will  be  proniote'l  by  the  arbitrary  rejo^ien  of  no- 
tiona  intimately  connected  with  iho-e  which  are  pereaiaiyfor 
the  perlbet  conception  of  a  definition.  On  this  the  wboieque*- 
tfon  muit  atlaat  turn;  it  will  readily  fa«  gitnted  that  a 
Btudied  exelusion  of  a  particular  figure  (fbr  inatanco,  of 
the  equilateral  triangle)  would  be  no  real  gain  to  the 
Strictnes»  of  geometry,  even  tluttigh  it  j-bould  be  shown 
that  ihu  whole  uf  Euclid  might  be  e-tB':iiMlie  I  without  it. 
I'iie  uew  pis)isn!<!!n(jou»  brouslil  forwsuil  b\  M.  Berlrand 
have  not  s<.l  irceived  llui  i'.  _'r..'e  ■  alU'iiiiuii  ^^rll(■l^  sse  will 
Venture  to  prophesy  must  yet  be  given  to  them.  When 
tfaey  have  been  ptatnrely  dacuiied,  thefeUowing  qneMion 


will  ariiB^^fn  admiltinf  the  notion  and  deAnition  of  jm- 
raHeht  and  rqieetiog  the  comparison  of  tbev  kilorvewng; 
Kpaees  widi  angular  spaces,  are  we,  or  are  we  not,  in  tbo 

1  Lisition  of  those  who  admit  one  notion,  vhfle  they  exeh.do 
ui; other  which  is  as  much  of  kin  to  the  first  as  tliul  of  an 

ernulii'.vrai  I'.  ian^le  lu  any  utlier  1 1  lutigle  ^Vr  .shiuiM  be 
sun  V  lo  sie  tl-.is  c)iiesl  Ion  settled  eiiiitr  ":iy  UilbuUt  surh  all 
cxaniiiiaiiiiu  uC  the  n.itureof  our  ideas  dT  uiaj;ii.u:'le.  aid 
in  [niu  ular  of  the  coimeciiou  of  finite  and  miiniie,  as  has 

not  )  el  Ijrell  iu;;iiij. 

PAK.\'LV!3lS  (a  Greek  word.  irapaXvatc,  which  signifies 
literally  a  'loosening*  or  'relaxation')  is  the  disseased  coii- 
dition  in  which  the  natural  power  of  sem^aiion  or  inulioii  ii 
lost  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  articleNntvBAMDjNBRVonaSyaxsii. the  distinction 
was  pointed  out  between  the  nerveaof  iienaationand  ofmotion, 
and  it  was  stated  that  thougn  noat  of  tiM  nema  dutribiiietl 
throush  the  various  narts  of  the  body  rontain  filaments  of 
both  kinds  within  the  same  sbealh,  yet  the  two  orders  of 
filaments  are  distinct  ui  thcu  origins  and  arise  from  M;pa- 
rate  yiur:  mns  or  tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord.  Fium 
this  circumstance  the  differences  betweeeu  the  principal  vari- 
eties of  paralysi*  an-e.  If  a  sensitive  nerve,  ni  liie  tract 
of  ner>'ous  matter  from  which  the  sensitive  nerves  of  any 
part  arise,  bo  destroyed  or  seriously  diseased,  tliere  will  be  a 
loss  of  sensation  in  that  part,  but  its  natural  power  of  motion 
will  remain ;  if  the  same  injury  bcfal  a  motor  nerve,  or  a 
centre  of  origin  for  motor  nerve*,  the  part  supplied  there- 
from will  lii<e  its  niotiou.  but  retain  its  sensibility;  and  if 
a  mixed  nenr^  or  both  nervoua  centres  aimultaneously,  b« 
affeetedi  tltanwill  be  a  loiaatonoeof  lentationandof  nuitioQ. 
Henee  we  have  two  distinet  ktnda  of  paralysia— loan  of  aen^ 
•ation,  which  is  iomelimea  caUed  atuntketia,  and  Ion  of 
motion,  to  wliich  the  term  pandyiia,  or  palajy*  ia  by  eomo  ei^ 
clusively  applied. 

Each  ot  tlu  so  varieties  of  paralysis  may  vary  i:i  its  decree 
of  severity,  oi  in  the  extent  of  the  pari  of  tin  huh  which 
itaffeets.  For  example,  tiilhcr  kind  in-iy  be  c  iifn'^-te  or  in- 
conifAete:  in  the  former,  the  sensation  or  loss  of  motion,  or 
both,  are  completely  destroyed;  in  the  latter,  they  ore  only 
impaired  In  its  varieties  of  extent,  paralysis  of  sensation 
may  aflect  either  a  single  nerve,  as  in  loss  of  Mght  when 
dependant  on  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  [AiCAoaosisj;  in  loss 
of  smell,  or  anosmia,  from  afhction  of  the  olfiKtory  nerve ; 
in  'leafaeiik  from  diaeeae  of  the  auditory  nerve;  andl&aaof 
ta.<<te.  from  diaeaie  of  the  oervea  appropriated  to  that  fune- 
tion:  or  it  may  affect  the  sensitive  nerves  of  a  limb  or  of 
a  variable  portion  of  the  body.  In  like  manner  pamlysij 
of  motion  may  ulTect  a  bingle  luufcle,  as  ui )  loyi  ^,  or  di'  ppKii; 
of  the  eyeiiij,  from  disease  of  the  tkiid  uurve ;  or  ,t  may  uecbr 
HI  a  part  of  ilie  muscles  of  the  face,  or  the  muscles  of  one  or 
niitre  limbs,  orof  a  jiartof  tbetnsnk  nnd  limbs.  Lastly,  wliulo 
1  e^'ioiis  of  the  body  may  be  paralys*  d  ;  and  uf  these  cases  the 
chief  varieties  are,  hemiplegia,  in  which  one  side—  half  of  the 
body — ia  deprived  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  of  both ;  f.tarapie' 
gia,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  i>  paralvted.  wbtle  the 
upper  retains  both  sensation  and  motion ;  and  geoend  par»* 
lysis,  in  which  the  kua  of  iMWTOna  power  mttenda  over  nearly 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Other  varieties  of  paialyiia  an  described  from  peculiar 
circumstances  in  their  cause  or  symptoms;  a<«  /eud  faUy, 
which  is  prudueed  by  the  iiiflueiiee  of  lead,  cither  locally 
applied,  to  the  hands  of  paiiueiH,  or  received  into  the  sys- 
tem ^lenrrally  ;  creeping  palsy,  w I  irh,  ciaim^eiicii',:  .i.  a 
limited  part  of  the  body,  gradually  exle.n'is  o-.er  a  hiiyi;  ,  vU- 
lioii  of  it ;  s/i.i/iitig  polsy,  in  which  the  hj>>  ol  m.i:;oii  being 
incuiupivle,  any  attempt  at  its  exercise  is  ellei  i e  l  hy  a  iroiu- 
bling  unsteady  aciiun,  like  that  of  a  fatiirned  Ki  .isc.e. 

Tue  conditions  under  which  these  various  lorms  of  para- 
lysis arise  are  numtious.  lis  most  common  and  general 
cauiics  are  those  which  mechanically  destroy  that  cuiidiiiuu 
which  is  osseniul  either  to  Iho  conduction  of  teiisiiivc  im- 
preaaions  to  the  bnia  and  to  Iheir  perception  by  the  mind, 
or  to  the  oonvcyanoe  of  the  stimulea  or  the  vill  tliroutih 
the  nerves  of  motion  to  the  muisdea.  Titus  p.  i  nrr'  on  ike 
brain,  by  a  fracture  anil  deprecsinn  of  the  ski''  In- 
juries of],  or  by  a  large  efl'usion  of  blood  [Apiu'lkxy],  or  by 
large  turn  lurs,  or  an  excoMive  fulness  of  the  arterial  or  venous 
sys'eiii  of  1  ^'  lir.i  111,  r.in  y,  hv  jn  i.  \  ■  ui  i;  I  be  fice  eirculatu.r.  of 
the  LIoihI  tluoujsb  evtjiy  |j,ii  i  ol  i;  -  subs  ;mte,  produce  genenil 
paralyxis.  Disorgunizaiiori  of  ihi- hi  ain  l  y  -ofienin^  or  oiher 
cxceMive  change  uf  auuciure  has  the  i>amu  tll'tMit,  but  otteu 
in  n  hM  degree,  pmduoing  not  a  eomplete  kaa*  but  an  im> 
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pHnnflatof  MTTOuspover.  Ii^jarietofthesamtkincl  affect- 
ing iiiily  one  sule  of  the  brain  produce  bcinipleSM,  |hc  lost 
of  pDww  csUting  on  the  side  of  the  body  0[>p<Mite  to  that 

oil  wliirh  Iho  brain  is  (Muipn  =-i  rl,  in  consctiuonro  of  the 
dcriis,ation  of  the  ncrvts  wiueh  tukus  place  at  the  medulla 
obUiiiH.ita.  [Braiv.] 

In  like  manner  a  similar  compression  of  the  spina!  olmnl 
in  iii>y  puit  Will  produce  aparalysis  uf  all  iho  p  iii>  i>l'  the 
body  whose  nerve-  come  off  below  the  level  of  the  mjured 
pni  t :  and  a  similar  obsi ruction  applied  to  a  sinijlc  nerve  will 
AiTect  ouly  that  purt  whieh  it  supplies.  The  effect  is  the 
samo^ whatever  \w  the  nature  of  the  cauw  preventhtg  the 
perrurnianco  of  tbo  functions  of  the  nerves  or  tbeir  centres ; 
the  results  of  each  dlflbrin^  only  in  the  suddenness  or  slovr- 
nesii.  or  the  dugtee  of  intensily  with  wbidi  itt  symptoou  are 
produced. 


of  the  body,  tWMlly  eftets  (as  paraple^^ia  does)  the  sentitive 
and  the  tnator  nerves  simultaneously.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  fteqaant  feru  of  paralysis,  and  is  that  by  whitli  those 
popularly  called  paralytic  are  usually  aflected.'  II.  uii]  sjnia 
generally  occupies  exactly  one-haif  of  the  luidy.  ihc  luiddio 
v(.Tlictt!  phine  ■ipparaliiiK  t  :u  lu':n:l,v  tn.iii  the  pBrnljtie 
liui'lii:!).  It  IS  HI  Dtu't!  viisiiy  rectj^ii.-.vl  ni  ;iiiy  patient' It 
tlx'  ll  iUu  ss  and  sitioi)thne!>s  of  the  alTK  ic  1  s  Je  of  the  face, 
liy  the  uii^lo  iif  the  m<»utli  beiii'j;  diawii  over  towards  tlic 
opposite  hAi-.  and  by  a  general  Kry  p.js.ition  of  the  fi-niurcs. 
The  arm  hangs  powcile»»  by  the  side;  and  in  walkin-;,  the 
patient  drags  the  afTecied  leg  after  him.  or,  r.iisin<r  it  frcim 
the  ground  by  depressintr  the  oppo<;it«  side  of  the  pelvis,  lets 
it  swing  forwanl  with  iu  ttte  pomted  towaidi  the  ground 
iike  a  pendulum.  Hemiplegia  is  mtnet  frequently  the  eon- 
luenee  of  apoplexy  [.A  ihiplkxy],  rctnaining  after  the 


There  are  w)me  other  but  rarer  and  generally  less  gerious  j  patient  ha*  recovered  finora  the  coiupiuiu  insensibihly  or 
can's  <if  panilysis.  in  which  no  material  change  is  discover-  t  general  paralyiis  by  which  tlic  seizure  was  ul  first  Iblluwed. 


abb?  in  the  struetureof  the  ncnous  system.  Tliese  are  c.nlled 
i'lineiiiiiuil  or  idiopathic  paralysis;  but  it  may  bo  rcason- 
abU  doubted  whclher  they  l  i  r.  it  all,  or  for  the  uii  -i  part, 
depend  on  some  altcrntinn  not  yet  discovered,  and  jn-iiiaps 
imippieciahle  by  omt  present  means  of  investigation.  Such 
cases  oei'ur  in  some  iinninalous  forms  of  nervous  diseases,  as 
in  hysteria,  and  appear  to  he  connected  by  sympathy  wilh 
disorder  of  the  uterine  or  diL'estive  functions;  they  are  al.so 
not  unflwquenily  produced  by  the  introduction  of  ptMSOns, 
as  in  thoce  who  woric  with  lead  or  raerenrjr. 

General  ^ralysis,  in  whieh  all  sensation  and  voluntaiy 
motion  arc  impaured  or  lost,  is  meat  eoRnnonlv  the  result  of 
apn['lcKy,  or  or  severe  injury  to  the  head,  proauein^if  concus- 
sion or  compression  of  the  brain:  and  indeed  it  luiiy  be  naid 
to  exist  in  all  cases  of  complete  coma,  or  insensibility.  More 
rarely  it  is  protluced  ul  nully  :  'Am  patient  lusini;  in  succes 
si<ni  the  power  of  moltiiU  lu  all  his  ivtuscles.and  at  last  existing 
only  with  an  iiitLriial  life,  on;  ili-abled  from  all  active  com- 
munication wiin  liie  external  world.  This  state  is  usually 
the  result  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  graihially 
sj'n  atlini:  through  their  substance ;  and  especially  of  disease 
of  ili<«  latiorsprcadinc  upwards. 

Tho  moat  frequent  if  not  the  only  cause  of  paraplegia  is 
injury  or  disease  of  Itieroinat  chord;  and  this  may  originate 
in  ita  own  atrueture^  or  be  produced  by  injuries  or  ditieaaet 
of  t  bo  Tertefaial  oolumn  or  other  parts  ttirroandtng  it  Pavft* 
ptegia,  when  the  result  of  disease^  eonmonhr  alTecta  Srst  Ilia 


Jilorc  lauly  ii  apiv m-.  to  arise  fiom  oiher  causes,  and  is  not 
preceded  by  aiij  111,  but  is  developed  by  degrees  from  slight 
to  perfect  loss  of  nervous  power. 

The  varieties  of  paralysis,  in  whteU  single  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  bofly  are  afT-  kd  <1  .  i.ni  m  general  continue 
permanently  limited  to  the  part  first  miackwl,  but  aix-  often 
precursor*  of  the  more  qeiierul  alTeclions  already  described. 
The  most  important  forms,  and  (hose  in  which  the  paralyaia 
most  frequently  remains  for  a  long  time  local,  are  those  in 
which  the  eyelids  or  rauselea  of  the  ei  9,  and  tfacee  in  which 
the  mnselea  of  the  flioe  am  aibetad. 

In  paralyse  of  lha  miuclen  of  the  eye,  the  most  com- 
monly afleeted  are  the  elevator  of  the  up|ier  eyelid  and  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  both  the  eyelids.  When  the  Tn  rm  r  Id  i;s 
its  |iowcr,  the  eyelid  drops,  and  the  eye  isconstamly  Uikji  eor 
It-i  closed;  when  the  lai-ur  i>  afic  'icd.  the  eye  cannot  be 
>.liu!,  and  remains  permuuctiily  wide  open.  l"he  dropping 
uf  ilio  upper  eyelid  (or  ptosis)  is  dependent  on  a  disease  or 
injury  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  and  is  usually  accom- 
I  lined  by  a  paralysis  of  some  of  those  muscles  of  the  e)t>- 
buli  which  are  supplied  by  the  »auid  nerve;  so  that  iho 

f)sition  of  the  eye  i»  altered,  or  it  cannot  be  freely  inored. 
he  permanent  openness  of  the  eye  is  the  result  of  dikeaae 
of  tbo  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  or  of  its  branch  supplyig  lha 
orbicular  muscle;  aometimes  tbia  latter  branch  alone  ut  int- 
plieatwd,  but  more  flrequenily  the  whole  trunk  it  affecied, 
and  there  is  ooineident  poralj-tit  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 


lower  extremities  and  the  parts  below  the  level  of  the  face.  As  far  as  regards  their  influence  on  vision,  both  eases 
liauiK-hes,  because  tli,'  fir-,t  pirt  affected  in  the  greater  nuin-  i  are  almost  equally  injurious  ;  the  fir^t  by  pl;i'  ^n^  ;>  \  i  1  con- 

"   m  !  staiitly  over  the  front  of  the  ( 


eve  :  the  sect  :id  \i\ 


her  of  diseases  is  tiu!  lo  Ai-r  poi  tum  of  the  spinal  chord,  from 
■which  the  nerves  8upp'.\  'avj:  the  Liucr  ext rem i; and  pdvir 
organs  are  derived.  \Vljeu  jirudni  cfl  by  injui  i' s  id'  the  vti- 
tchral  column  hd^owr.  tlu;  p  na]  li  t'la  m  ly  tVim  the  first 
nlTect  the  body  to  tt  luucdi  higher  level ;  lis  extent  Iwing  al- 
■wa\s  determined  by  the  height  in  the  vertebral  column  at 
wh.eh  the  ittj'irr  is  inflicted.  In  either  caae  the  disease, 
wheiher  ori^uil  '  r  i-nn^cqnant  vpon  injury,  tenia  to  epread 
up  the  chunl;  and  with  a  corresponding  prepares*,  the  para- 
lysis liie*  up  tho  trunk,  and  afl'ects  sucre^sively  the  chest 
and  arras,  terminating  in  death  when  the  disease  has  reaobod 
the  orii^in  of  the  pfarenie  nerves,  upon  which  the  move* 
niLiit-  of  the  diaphragm  depend. 

Ill  this  form  of  p.iialysis,  when  all  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion  are  destroyed,  it  is  not  rare  to  tli;<l  involiiniary 
ni'jveriieii'is  protluced  by  irritating  the  skin  of  ihe  mseiifilile 
parls.  These  niolions  arw  <if  the  clas<>  wli;«di  arc  rufererd  to 
ili(!  rcilex  action  of  ihr  spinal  chord  [Nkrvk];  the  power  of 
Conducting  impt' t.;  and  from  the  hrniii  is  losi,  but 
the  p.j'.ver  wliu  ii  ilji'  r\;.:n(\  possesses  of  ex<  itiiij;  ni  iimns 
whni  iiiipressions  in  •  made  Upon  it.  remains.  The  liatieiit 
tbii<i  affected  is  indeed,  us  far  as  his  nervous  system  is  coii- 

Ocrned,  ui  tho  snme  rendition  as  a  beheaded  nniinul ;  uiid  |  digestion,  ami  thus  tluy  oei  ur  chieHy  in  children;  iiiotheni 
the  eel  tons  produced  by  irntaiiug  the  parts  below  the  divi- ;  it  exists  in  what  is  called  general  uervouaneaa,aa  in  hyateri' 
dod  or  iniurod  portion  of  the  chord  are  of  the  same  kind  ;  cal  women,  who,  wilh  many  other  strange  divirders,  some* 
as         Gl<served  afier  decapitation.  tinm  loso  the  power  of  awalhiwing  or  speaking.    Most  frc- 

Iii  pnrnplcgia  the  jKtris  deprived  of  nervons  connection  quemly  however  thew  forms  of  hxal  paralysis  dcp«n<i  on 
with  the  brain  aie,  tveu  more  than  in  any  other  form  <>f '  injury  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  wliudi  aiu  cumpreitted  bj 


tlir  imwcr  by  which  particle-,  of  dust.  &e.  aif  icua  . i:d  fioot 
ilic  surfai'e  of  tho  e»e,  and  thus  leaving  ii  t.^pu^icil  to  the 
dangers  of  consiaul  m  tali.ui  .and  iiillaintn.itioii. 

In  paralysis  oC  tiie  lace  many  diffeicni  cunditioiis  are  ob- 
served, aceorditig  to  ihe  nerve  wiueh  has  Item  ihseased  or 
injuivd.  Tbo  buusaiion  of  the  face  depends  enlirelv  on  the 
sensitive  or  larger  portion  of  the  ISAh  pair  of  uei  vus  [BbaimX 
the  motion  of  its  muscles  on  tlic  se\eiitli  or  fa<:ial  nervv^ 
and  the  motion  of  the  inuv  les  of  mastication  on  the  moltiC 
ur  small  portion  of  the  fifib  pair.  Now  tf  either  of  these 
three  nerves  or  their  aourocs  in  the  brain  be  M-parately  in- 
jured, the  paralysi»  will  be  limited  to  a  loss  of  seusaiion,  a 
loss  of  tho  motion  of  the  mu«cles  of  the  face,  or  a  Ijas  of 
the  motion  of  thooe  of  the  jaw,  on  i  -  lealierled  In  llic 
luoiit  frequent  cases  of  afToi  iion  of  ihe  Itllh  iicrve,  both  its 
sensitive  and  motor  p<i;iian  are  iiguied,  and  there  is  both  a 
lo-s  of  motion  of  the  muscles  of  (he  jaw  and  a  lyss  of  sen- 
sation of  the  whole  »d'  the  .■!ki!i  of  one  side  of  the  (at  e. 

J.AStly,  a  linib.  or  a  part  uf  a  limb,  or  a  sitiKle  muscle 
or  set  of  muscles  in  any  part  i/f  the  body,  may  be  paraK»e<l. 
In  some  cast-s  such  an  nfreciuui  is  only  a  sign  of  di4uriiered 


paralysis,  liuhle  to  mortincalion  when  long  subjected  to 

-  re;    and  iu'iice  tlio  slouL'lHOg  of  the  bui'k.  wliicli 
M!  I-  .Liiaiotily  leiirls  to --hoiteii  the  palii'nt's  life.    The  sensi 
b.ii:y  1m  ill,'  I'uiii  pr^.-'.utcd  hy  loii-.;  ciuf.niU'd  pressure  1. ring 
(I  ■  '  '^v-'d,  thi?  1  atj.  1)1  wii'ild  iii>;  ln>  in' lined,  evta  if  he 
VM  -  l,j  u,.iy.e  lh.,-0  (Vcmii-iil  ehan_.;>'4of  pObtttrC  bv 

1i  i;i<.ii  a  healthy  person  avoid*  US  dangers^ 


tumors  or  iiivolve<l  in  tome  rhUuacd  disease. 

.\ii  imp  a  laiit  cla»s  of  hx-il  paialyiic  alltclioiis  includes 
thuiti  in  which  recent  invesi  i;;^a;ioiH  liave  det«,cied  ihc  ;oiiiees 
of  many  cases  of  coii^;enilal  tir  acquired  defoiuiiiy.  sucli'-jj 
club-foot,  curvature  of  the  sjiine,  s<)uiiiiin{;,  ice.  lu  liie  e, 
one  or  more  iiKi<<les  of  a  linib  or  or^an  lieiiiy  fiuia  birih  or 


i:i<.-ii  a  healthy  person  avuids  nx  dangers.  |  from  chiidiiood  weak  or  powerleaa,  its  auta^nutstuukvle*  draw 

Hemiplegia,  in  which  the  pamlysis  is  conAoed  to  one  nda '  the  put  into  ao  unDatuxal  position,  and  hold  it  ibere  llrntty 
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■nd  perinanontly  fixed.  OJMof  the  mo^t  important  acliiev- 
nmu  of  modern  vatgay  n  the  eure  of  these  affections  by 
the  division  of  ibe  coutmeied  matele  or  it»  tendoni.  Such 
oporaiions  Ibr  club-foot  end  wry-neck  ere  now  commonly 
porfiirmod;  and  ProfeaorDieffenbeeh  of  Berlin  hes  witbin 
the  luHt  fc-w  months  cured  three  eaaee of  equDling  bye 
a  similur  proceeding. 

These  Ipj^vcvri-  nr.'  t!ie  ■■nly  cases  in  «liir!i  ^,M!neral  rules 
of  iroatnicnt  can  hf  d  .wii.  Ti\c  v.ini'tiL-i  of  cau&es 
from  whirli  paralysis  Kia>  ui  ihc  iiflVrii  sufliciLiii  I'vuU-nco  tluit 
its  treatment  in  (Uflferent  eases  uiiut  vary  gioally.  It  rari- 
nol  indeed  be  siiid  to  be  a  di*ea&e  of  itself,  giiKc  it  U  only  a 
sign  of  some  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  which  m  often 
seated  at  a  distance  from  the  part  wliose  motion  or  sensation 
it  loet;  this  disorder  also  is  of  00  definite  kind,  but  may  be 
the  result  either  of  hiBmonrhage^  «r  iaIUminatton,  or  slow 
•trnetnml  cliani^c  of  the  nerroue  substMiee  ^  «r  it  ney  be 
produced  by  the  pioisure  of  freetured  boniM,  or  timors. 
fico.  In  eeeb  eow  therefore  the  canvc  of  the  paralysis  mutt 
be  treated  before  there  ran  be  any  expectation  of  renovin|( 
\U  I  fff^cts;  and  for  this  portion  of  lln'  iivatm.  ut  the  princi- 
pal  inenris  are  detailed  in  the  article  Ai'(  i  lkxy. 

PARAMARl'l  O.    [GiYANA,  Dt  xtit.: 

PARAMA'IT.V.  a  i.iwn  in  the  Hriii^li  <  !.>nv  of  New 
South  Wales,  silualcd  in  Cumin  i  l  uui  r,iu:itv.  :u  the  :i:onili 
of  ihi;  smt>ll  river  Paramatta,  and  at  tlie  licasl  si(~  ihc  harl>our 
of  Port  .I.ioksuii.  lisdisiaiicc  from  Sidney,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  in  IH  miles  by  water  and  li  miles  by  land.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  IBStt  eonaisted  of— 


Free— under  12  years  old 
alMnre  ISyeenold 
ConTicts  .  . 


Totnl. 

412 

91G 

srs 

f.59 

):>34 

387 

7(i3 

1150 

1834 

sm 

Total  . 


The  laxffi  proportion  of  female  convicts  is  occasioned  by 

the  establishment  within  the  town  of  a  penitentiary  wherein 

such  persons  are  roiiri:io(l  l/rfiri-  tlicy  nre  a^sijincd  for  ser- 
vice, and  where  lliey  arc  i  ct;ii  r,c  1  b\  se^tllers  on  the  hand* 
of  the  eovernment.  I'lii'  liiiil(lin<:  is  further  used  for  the 
conflneiucnl  "f  fcnialei.  ^uiiiy  <,(  ntVi'iK     within  the  colony. 

The  principal  street  is  a  ukIl-  I  n;;  ;  iil  tin-  luiI  farthest 
from  the  harbour  is  the  country  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  colony. 

The  touii,  when  finst  founded,  was  called  Rose  Hill,  but 
the  native  name  of  the  ri^er  on  which  it  stands  has  since 
been  given  to  it.  There  is  daily  oomtnunication  with  Sidney 
•     by  means  of  sCage-ooaebes  and  atenm-buais. 

The  observatory  at  Fiuraroatt«  (rounded  in  ISSl)  wai  the 
private  oibservatory  of  Lient.-G«nerBl  Sir  Thentas  BrUbane, 
an  active  and  well-informed  astronomer,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  colony  as  governor.  At  his  return  to  England, 
the  govcrnniont  adi-picil  it  as  a  public  isiiilii;-iliuH'nl,  and 
it  is  now  undi-T  t  he  su^>ci  iiilciiiicin'c  of  .ui  dhscrver  appointed 
by  till-  Adiniraliy.  I'lir  an  accnunt  ot  iliii  observatory,  see 
*  Mcnisiir*  of  tho  Ai^tronomiciil  J>;K  iei\ ,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  3^9. 

i'ARA'METER.  This  term  lirst  used  in  refeionco 
to  the  conic  sections  i>nly.  in  wiiieii  it  was  synonymous  With 
latus  rectum ;  that  is,  the  por|)endicular  drawn  to  the  axis 
through  a  fotrus,  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  was 
the  parameter  of  the  ennw.  It  was  afterwards  used  to  de- 
note any  siniigbt  Una  or  even  numerical  oo-efiicient,  by  the 
value  of  which  one  individual  curve  of  a  q;»ee>ea  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  thviest.  Thus  the  curve  wbo^e  equation 
is  ff=:irT  +  ftjfl  has  two  parameters,  a  and  b.  This  last 
phrn^eolofry  is  not  m  general  UbC,  and  se.  ins  in  iinve  been 
reserved  only  for  questions  in  %vhich  whai  is  tallud  the  va- 
ria  1  n  ii  parameter)^  i>  t  >  Ic  employed.  Thus  when  iii  l!ie 
plaiieiiu)  theory  tho  luuti  h<jf  a  planet  is  ascertained  by 
deicrmiiiatiun  oi"  the  variuiii 'i  .4'  the  instantaneous  eilipse 
[(Jr.AViTATior-. ;  Orbit],  and  of  the  motion  m  that  ellipse, 
ill  Ci!ntradisiinctioti  lo  delcrmiiiiiiK  the  motion  in  hmgitude 
and  latitude  M'parately,  the  method  of  varintum  of  ptura- 
meters  was  laid  to  ba^'obeeu  employed.  Hut  the  ptmmuiert 
of  tlie  orbits  are  now  genersUv  called  tlieir  e/emen/^ ;  and 
the  Rr^t  term  is  little  nsod,  tliough  it  eeeurs  frequcntlv 
mtow^h  to  require  notice  in  a  work  of  rcforenec. 

XlV^  p.  300.1 

PARAMITHIA.  or  PARAMVTHl'A,  .calk'd  by  the 
Tui  ks,  Aidon4t  Katesi.or  the  ca»tk  of  Aidunat,  or  Ai  Dho- 
mto  (a  corruption  of  'AfweMvanst  St.  Donatus),  an  inland 


town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  Ruropoan  Turkey,  about 
1  i  miles  north  of  Parga  [Pahga]  ;  in  30"  .12'  N.  lal.  and  20' 
ii'  E.  long.  The  town  u  situated  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tiict  which  skirts  the  valley  of  tlie  V  iiri>.  probably  the  anlient 
Cocytus,  the  inhabitants  of  v^llich  mountains  maintain  a 
partial  independence,  and  are  half  shepherds,  half  warriors^ 
or  ridibers.  The  city  covers  a  targe  space  of  ground,  and 
contains  many  good  houses;  it  ia  aitualed  on  tlie  slope  of  a 
mountain,  the  snmmit  of  wbidh  (about  1000  feet  about  the 
level  of  tlie  plain)  is  precipitous,  and  is  erowTcdwith  n  < 
Almost  all  tlic  habitations  are  formed  into  distinct  ytou;  >, 
oi  rtii  ifd  by  fainilv  all miicL?,,  whicli  :iw  often  at  war  with 
cricli  uiher.  Thij  h  juscs  m  e  Imili  of  c  alcareous  stone,  roughly 
hrwn  fiiim  tlu-  mountain  oil  which  the  town  slands.and  are 
shaded  by  luxuriant  piaiu  -irei^,  beneath  which  are  f<iun- 
tains  of  delicious  water.  The  fortress  is  extensive;  in  the 
substructure  of  its  walls  are  many  portioDa  of  autient  ma- 
sonry, and  in  one  angle  is  an  antient  gateway,  four  feet 
wide,  formed  of  Ihreo'stonee,  now  walled  tip.  In  the 
steep  and  rugged  ascent  frooi  tbotown  to  the  fortress  are 
many  large  isolated  dw^lings*  surrounded  by  gaidetis  and 
having  loopholes  adupti^  fbr mu8(|uctr)'  insteadof  windows, 
nil  indication  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  tho  county.  The 
l.a/;u-  is  spacious,  shaded  with  plane-trees,  and  coole<l  by 
liclicious  fountains.  lje->iil.'  tho  fortress  ir  'olil  castle,' 
there  is  a  small  furlrcsa,  or  guaid-house,  called  Galalfi.on 
another  insulaicil  rock.  To  this  fortress  many  additions 
were  made  by  All  Pasha.  Some  atiticnt  ma^inry  of  the 
fouii'laiiansshow  that  tliissummit  was  included  in  the  antient 
Kpirote  city  on  whose  si'c  Paramvthia  stands.  The  popu- 
lation was  estimated  by  Dr  Ho'.lanil,  who  visited  tllO  town 
in  1813,  at  90U0,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  There  were  five 
mosques  and  a  Greek  church.  It  was  at  that  period  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  bishopric  oonjointly  with  Parga*  the  biabop 
taking  his  title  from  iotfa  places.  Subsaqucnt  atntemenis 
re<1uco  the  population  to  .ISOO ;  a  diminutiott  teauUing  pro- 
bably from  the  ravages  and  convulsions  to  which  the  country 
has  been  subject  of  late  years  ParanJibi  v  was  ;»  Uadmg 
member  of  tho  Souliot  lenijvic  n^.imst  Alt,  and  was  geuc- 
rally  uiiitcl  with  Mar^^tiaiui.  C..>'ilhiki,  ami  Draj;lionii. 
But  those  towns  were  tiequenily,  when  not  pres.scd  by  ex- 
ternal danger,  at  war  with  each  other;  and  when  thi>>  uas 
wanting,  the  parties  in  cnch  town  were  seldom  long  without 
Ci^hting.  Ali  acquiiTd  possession  of  the  town,  partly  bjf 
treachery,  after  the  fall  of  Suli. 

As  in  otb.ttr  Albanian  towns,  all  the  common  articles  of 
Albanian  or  Turkish  drcsa  m  uaiuafaotHred  faeia  cUielly 
by  MuMHlmnaa.  TfaeGreekaaic  fir  the  most  part  only 
retail  shopkeepers. 

Paramilhia  occupie"?  the  site  of  an  «ntient  city  of  consi- 
'li'inblc  L-.vlcnt  an  l  ini]xnlance,  though  it  lias  r  .t  been  cer- 
tainly ub  iiiiii.  rl  uiih  aiiv  name  mentiunol  by  antient  writer*. 

U  \'. a,  I  uc  tif  the  castles  of  St.  Donatiis  reiiaired. 
n  1-1  J  1(1  in-,'  to  I'r'.H-o[>ais.  b)  Justinian.  SeveraJ  e.xt.iuisitc 
Biit;ei;t  bmiizcs  liuvo  been  discovered  m  cvt^n aijons,  sonio 
of  which  were  ui  tiie  cuUcction  of  the  late  li.  1*.  Knii^hl, 
Esq. 

( Holland's  and  Uughcs's  Trav*l$  in  Albama :  Leake's 
Trm  els  in  Nortkim  Qn§efl  Dtctimmafr*  Gio§mphiqut 
Vniper$€lA 

PARAMITHRAX.  [Maiid;i.  vol  xiv..  p.  290.} 
PARAMOUFHIA^  or  THEBAIA.  a  veeetable  nlUali 
obtained  by  MM.  Tbeboumbry  and  Pelletier  mm  opium,  in 
Ift.l.'i.  The  former  name  wa-s  ^\m:-\\  fo  it  becanse  its  c;>mpo- 
silion,  according  lo  the  analysis  oj  Pelletier,  appean-d  to  be 
similar  Id  tliiu  «if  miiri  liia:  by  M.  Coucrbe  it  has  been 
called  thebaiu;  aad  by  his  analysis,  u.s  also  by  that  of  Dr. 
Kane,  if  appears  to  contain  less  o.\ygen  than  by  that  of 
Pelletier.    This  name  is  indeed  most  rmumouly  arbiptei!. 

Puiatuorphia  is  white:  its  taste  is  r.iihcr  airi<l  than 
bitter;  U  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved 
by  alcohol  and  a>lhcr.  aiid  most  so  when  hoi.  Hy  ^poiira- 
neotts  e«-aporation  these  solutions  vield  paramorphia.  which. 
tmm  ibe  vthaiaal  solution,  hat  tlie  Ibrm  cf  flat  rhombic 
ciystnb  posaeeaing  considerable  lustre^  Tliit  substaac* 
ha4  strongly  marked  alkaline  propcrtie*,  dissolves  rea- 
I  dily  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  preeipitatc  l  fi  in  tin m  by  i!;o 
\  alkalis.    The  acid  solutions  do  not  jiuld  ciyalaU  Ly  tua- 

I  I'ui.uuorplua  ditTcrs  from  mcrphia  in  not  reMening 
concentrated  nunc  a  id.  in  not  becominjz  blue  with  the 
raits  uf  iron,  and  in  vielding  no  mstolluablo  salts  wttbtlie 
acids.  It  nelta  at  26«%  and  tliia  dtatinguishea  it  from  ma- 
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«oiiin.  cofkMa,  an  l  iiarc  .I'na,  which fllMrttpeetiVely  lit  194*, 

311     anil  .l;)"-'  of  Fulirciiiicit. 

The  rolbwiiii;  nrc  the  results  of  tlia  BTialytis  «f  fbit  tub- 

&tUK'o  by  the  QuiliLkrs  iiuiued:  — 

Prllclicr.         CouerI<e.  Kali*. 

Cnxhon  :  1-310  7r97f>  73*20 

IlyilroKtii  C-290  6-4fi0  6*85 

Awie  4*408  SSiiii  6*94 

Oiygon  17*993  U'179  13 '01 

100-  100*  100- 

Aeoonling  to  Magendie»  paranorpbia  tcU  strongly  on 
ttjo  onioiai  eoonoDjr,  resembling  brufiia  and  strychnia  in 
this  respect 

PARAMOUNT.  |TrTLK.] 
PARANA.  R.VLT.    [I'l.MA,  La.j 

PARAPET  {hum  tin'  liul;:ui  parapeilo,  compounded  of 
IheGrcLk  pieposition  -h^ai,  '  iLTuiist.'  and  petto,  'brea»l'),  a 
low  or  broast-hiijli  ov  iViicc.  to  &i>rvo  as  a  protci'tion  on 
bridge'^.  tiTraiv  s,  ](',mli:.r!u  iMi.r>,.  S-i--.  \\lii'ncc  it  is  tertncd 
in  Gcrtuaii  irrmtwehr,  or  lircast'(;uai'<i.  In  Italian  archi- 
tecture, parapets  arc  generally  balustra'lcs.  In  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  parapet  is  merely  a  continuation  of  liie  wall  car- 
tied  upabove  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  finished  by  a  coping; 
unless  machicolaicd,  in  which  case  it  projects  and  overfasnKS 
the  walls  below.  [Machicolation.]  In  the  Lombarwie 
buildings  of  Italy  there  is  seldom  any  parapet  the  eaves  of 
the  nef  finishing  the  etevatioii.  The  same  is  flre^uently 
the  case  in  the  Norman  styki  or  eke  th«  ptrapet  is  quite 
plain ;  whereas  in  Gothic  nrcbiteeture  it  is  generally  em- 
buttk'tl,  cvuii  ill  oc[]i/Mi;i<tu\il  buildings,  and  lin^h  tliu  Ij.itilc- 
meiiti  and  tbu  ciL-nellL'*  or  spares  between  tlii'iii  lsa\  e  usually 
moulded  copings.  In  wii.u  is  <alliMl  j  )f<-()r:iU'<i  (iMiiiif,  ];:)r,i 
pels  and  ballletiicT>ts  uri'  IVriim-ntly  ciu'n:he<l  wnli  i:unnrl>, 
or  a  j:ara|>ct  wilh.jiit  bauk'iiiutU',  is  io  enibellifrliL-J.  Kast 
Basham  manor-house  is  a  fine  specimen  of  sHch  <U-curatiou 
in  ilomeslic  architectur«.  {Pugin's  Goth.  Ex<u)i;>l,  s,  vol.i.) 
In  many  cases  such  pannelling  u  pcrfurated ;  nor  ure  open- 
wurk  parapets  of quatreroilomnments  and  other  carved  pat- 
terns by  any  moans  uneommon.  At  a  later  period  instances 
ooctir  of  opeiHirork  fbrsuob  purpose,  forming  the  letters  of 
some  molto,  date,  or  inscription.^  In  Elizabethan  buildings 
opan-trork  parapets,  forming  various  ftntastieal  devices,  are 
common. 

PARAPHERNA'LIA.    This  term  comprehends  the 

tIrt'Hs  :iri>l  iii'iiaiiu'lils  of  sMlV  wh.cli  slic  ■ "  i\iMiiiiaIIy  wears, 
and  wlii^-h  slu>  i-.  ciiiiiUd,  under  KiUic  iauitaiions.  to  re- 
tain afiL-r  l,cr  l.u^haiicl's  decease.  It  cannot  bo  accurately 
stated  bow  luuch  a  \vj(e  may  claim  as  her  parnphernnlm : 
for  this  will  depend  on  the  rank  and  forUuic  .  r'  tlu'  liusi  atid 
and  wife.  A  widow  is  entitled  to  retain  as  paraplieriiaiia 
ornaments  which  she  has  received  from  her  huslKind,  pro- 
vided she  has  worn  them  occasionally.  Tho  wife  cannot 
sivo  or  bequeath  such  parnpliernalia  during  her  husband's 
nor  can  her  husband  bequeath  such  para]ihernalia  m) 
as  to  deprive  her  of  them  ;  but  ho  can  sell  them  or  give 
them.  The  wifb's  psrapbemalia  are  liable  to  the  paymeul 
«f  the  husband's  debts,  unless  the  artichawere  given  to  her 
hy a atrai^r  befeie  msrriage  or  after  marriage:  in  such 
case  the  articles  are  considered  as  i^iits  to  the  Keparale  use 
of  the  wift',  and  are  arri>rilinL;Iy  nfiiluT  at  tlic  a;sposition 
of  the  (lusbaml  iiur  liable  to  the  claiins  of  ln»  creditors; 
bill  if  such  gifti  ;\:e  to  lie  co^^i(k'^e'^  nu  tlie  sepaiate  estate 
ol"  tbe  wife,  Uwynrw  not  iim;  crlv  paraplu-rnalia. 

The  witiiiw  1,  iiiti[le<l  to  licr  parapiiertialia  in  prcl'tircnre 
to  any  claim  uf  legatees;  and  if  specialty  creditors  of  her 
husbiuvi  have  taken  her  paraphernalia  for  payment  of  their 
debts  after  the  personal  estate  is  exbausted,  she  basaright 
to  reimburse  herself  out  of  the  real  estato  which  has  de- 
scended to  the  heir. 

The  lam  paruphefrsaHa  is  derived  from  the  Greek  jxtra- 
Merita,  a  term  which  the  Roman  lawyers  ad^ted  to  express 
what  in  their  own  language  oonid  not  bo  eatpresaed  by  a 
aiug^»  word,  and  which  was  expres.«ed  by  Am  peripbmis  of 
pimfr  or  extra  dottm.  The  pnraphema  eomprtsed  the 
thinn  which  the  wife  broTiglit  to  the  husband's  house,  and 
whicn  were  not  part  of  hur  dus.  The  common  practice  nt 
Rome  was  for  the  woman  to  make  out  a  Iisl  lif.'-in  h  ib.mi^s 
as  sht'  ii^eil,  cU)thing,  &C.,  which  list  \\a.s  siu'iieii  by  the 
liu^baiirl,  a>  an  ackiu.wledsnient  of  receivinu'  them,  or  at 
<  a~t  uf  uceiMu,'  them  into  his  house.  This  praeticc,  dc- 
rived  from  liie  Ruiii.ui  law,  is  still  in  use  in  si'Uie  countries 
of  .liuropc.  The  busbaud  did  not  obtain  the  owuecsbip  of 
P.C,  No  1009. 


the  things  included  in  such  li'it,  nnd  in  ca-o  of  a  separation, 
they  were  restored  to  the  wife:  if  ihcy  were  not  restored, 
she  could  recover  iln  ;ii  by  m  action  franieil  according  to 
the  circumstance*  <jf  il  r  i  is-.  ifiig.,  'IX  tit.  s.  '^.)  It 
must  be  romembi  inl  ;b  ii  t lie  Roman  dui  is  a  ditTerent 
thing  from  tin-  Kn^hsli  ilnu-er,  though  somi;  Knglish  writers 
on  law  have  ci  nf  iul<1i -1  them.  (Ropor,  Law  of  Htudmd 
and  /f "(/(?,' Paniphcrnalitt.')  [Marriaoz.] 

PARAPHRASE  (from  the  Greek  7rn,>,«^(>ai7«c).  A  pa- 
raphrase p»rtakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a  version,  if  ibo 
work  paraph rnsL'd  bo  in  a  foreign  language,  aiul  of  aeem> 
mentaty.  Its  object  l<i  to  express  the  full  sense  contained 
in  Iho  words  which  are  paraphrased,  by  the  intioduotion  of 
elreamhwatiwis,  explanatory  clnuses,  and  expansions  of  the 
author's  meaning.  A  paraphrase,  if  well  and  honestly  exe- 
cuted,  is  an  excelletit  mode  of  giving  a  connected  interpre- 
tation of  a  whole  work.  The  faults  to  which  this  sort  of 
commcntiiry  is  umsl  hnble  are  an  alier.C ion  ijf  ihe  aiiUhir's 
sense,  ant!  a  (K  ^■r^■e  of  wcakiu.-s  a^ni  tediousiief s  lesiiliiiiL; 
from  ilie  v.se  u!iiief-es-..iry  \v>i',-i!s.  The  latter  f;.,ilt  '>\i  r\' 
rcmarkabl"  ui  Doddridge's  cxccllcnl  work  '  The  Family 
Exposiuir.' 
PARAPLE'GIA.  [Paralysis.] 
P.ARASANG  (o  Ta^aaiiyytji),  a  Persian  measnre  of 
length,  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (iL  6;  v.  vi.4t), 
was  eqtial  to  m  stadia;  and  if  WO feokon eight  stadia  os 
equal  to  one  Engbsh  mile,  the  parasane  was  oonaeqiiently 
equal  (o  nearly  (bur  Snglish  miles.  Hesyebittt  and  Sat- 
das  also  give  the  length  of  the  naraaang  at  30  stadia; 
and  Xenoplton  must  have  calculatea  it  at  the  same  length, 
as  lie  says  {,  A'lali.,  ii.  J,  s.  f,  i  liiii  IG,I!I60  Stadia  are  equal  to 
o\'>  )iar;Lian::s  (  Hi.O.iO -f- zr  30).  Pliny  (//I'v/.  A'u/.,  vi. 
,1(0  howewr  ;tifiri:is  us  ill  it  the  length  of  the  parasuD^,'  \\a.^ 
reeki  iued  il ifT'-rnitly  by  thU'erent  autliors;  ami  Strabi>  >[ates 
(\:..  ]:.  .ilh^.  Cusaub  -n)  lluit  SOTOO  rerkolicil  it  HI  iid,  o-hers 
at  40,  and  others  at  30  stadia.  The  Arabic  geographers 
(see  Freytag,  Lex.  Arab.,  sub  Farsakh)  reckon  it  c(|ual  to 
three  miles;  which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  English 
travellers  (quoted  by  Rodiger*  in  Bfsch  and  Gruber's  Ktiry. 
elojMdie),  who  estimate  it  variously  at  from  3|  to  4  English 
miles.  Franklin  [Tour  to  Persia,  p.  17)  reckons  it  at  4 
miles;  Oualey  {Trmelt.  vol.  i.,  p.  S3)  at  between  3^  and  9| 
miles;  and  Kinneir  {Grogr.  of  penia,  p.  57)  at  3|  miles. 

Parasang  is  a  Persian  word,  and  is  derived  from  the  an- 
tient  fursang,  which  is  pronounced  in  mod«>m  Persian, 
ferseng.  It  has  been  rlianged  in  Arabic  into  farsakh.  Va- 
rious eiyiiii  1  i^u  s  of  this  word  have  been  proposed.  Tho 
tatter  part  of  the  weni  i-^  su]i|  used  to  be  the  Persian  teng. 
a  stone,  ami  the  word  miglii  thus  be  derive*!  from  Uie  stones 
vvhirh  wtre  place<l  to  m.irk  the  distances  m  liui  rja  1. 
Uohlen  (quoted  by  Riidigor)  supposes  ihii  first  part  of  tho 
wonl  to  be  the  pre'|iositionyS»-a;  and  oomparesthe  irord  with 
the  Latin  nd  lapidem. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS  arc  those  which  grow  U)>on 
the  living  parts  of  other  plants,  from  whose  juices  tfaey  derive 
their  nutriment,  a  circumstance  by  which  tbey  are  imme- 
diately distinniishodfrom  fblse  mrasitei,  or  opipliytes,  whioh' 
merely  fix  themselTes  upon  other  plants  withont  derivinK 
food  from  ihem. 

Parasitical  plain 3,  properly  so  called,  are  extremely  nn« 
mcrous,  and  belong  to  various  parts  .if  ti  e  vegetable  Ising- 
dom.  Some  attack  thoir  victims  cMorually,  others  an*  in- 
sidiously iiilrediu'cil  itiiu  the  mti-ri  ir,  where  they  l!  jui;>li 
until  they  I'leiee  ihri)ii^:h  tiie  skin,  pliic-c  themselve*  in  rom- 
municatioii  wr.h  the  opi'ii  tur,  and  di-'-ciiiiiuite  ilu-mst-lves ; 
hence,  physiologists  divide  them  into  inte*(itiu/  an  1  fmper- 
Jlcial.  The  former  are  exclusively  fuufji,  and  npi  >  ar  uiuler 
the  forms  to  which  tho  popular  names  of  mtUluw,  rust, 
livand,  smut,  &c.  are  applied;  it  is  among  the  latter  tbat 
parasites  of  so  many  different  kiiuU  are  met  witlt.  These 
are  again  divisible  into  sHoh  M  havo  tnio  leavM»  green,  and 
capable  of  acting,  in  the  manner  of  ordinan  loaves,  as  organs 
of  respirntioD  and  digestion ;  and  sneb  as  have  scales^ browii 
or  some  oolottr  net  greenf  in  Iho  room  of  true  learest  with* 
out  any  nowon  of  aigeition  or  assimilation,  except  in  a  low 
(leLrec.  The  first,  or  Tea/i/  or  green  parasites,  elaborate  their 
fijud  'er  ttiemsclvcs ;  the  second,  ot  scahfov  hroivii  jtanuiles, 
obKitn  it  in  a  slate  of  elaboration  fr  'ta  udier  >pee;es. 

(irccn  leafy  parasites  belong  cncIuslvi  1\ .  a-,  Uir  a•^  is  vi-t 
known,  to  the  ^eneia  Viseuin  and  Laantlius.  'I'iu  \iiicid 
seeds  of  tlie-e  plants  strike  raol  upon  utiy  solid  body  on 
which  they  f  ill ;  U  it  is  i:ut  suited  to  support  them,  as  in  the 
ease  of  stones,  rocks,  or  any  inorganic  substancts  the  root 
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soon  periihes;  out  if  it  is  captbte  of  yielJiug  tbom  nutri- 
tion, as  tlic  U'if  or  bniiiph  uf  a  IrCt-,  iIil*  youii_'  n'ot  iiiuiK'- 
iliutelv  firms  a  k'.rid  uf  fuiivi  x  disk,  s^huh  aciliL-rui  fiiiiilv  to 
llio  >uil'.u'c,  aii<l  by  dftirci  s  introduces  n-clf  int'j  ihc  iii- 
tsriur  j>o  t-i  (lUire  it-ell'  in  roiumuii.raUou  wklh  the  tliiid 
contents  of  ilio  i>l,;;it  un  whu  ii  it  lins  germinated.  In  t;ftie- 
ral  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  sucli  jmrasiles  to  what 
plants  they  attach  themselves:  poplars,  \vdl<>»:i,  apple  and 
pear  trae%  elms,  oaks,  Itmee,  spnu'o-Aia,  Scotch  pines,  vines, 
•■bfl%  »nd  many  other  trees,  have  all  leen  seen  aitacke<l  hy 
tb«  mistletoe^  which,  according  to  Polhni,  has  even  beea 
Ibund  upon  the  Lormthus  £urop«nu,  itself  a  pansite^  and 
a  similar  erne  of  daubla  pataaitism  baa  Immhi  mitioad  in  the 
Loranthita  buxiMim  aitaeked  hf  Lmnthiu  tMrandros. 
In  the  opinion  of  De  CaiiduUe,  this  indiffea-nce  as  to  the 
stuck  on  which  it  grows  is  to  be  accounted  fur  upon  (he 
supposition  that  such  parasites  are  only  in  cuinmunicaliun 
with  the  young  wood,  through  which  the  crude  sap,  uol  very 
different  m  its  nature  in  different  trees,  a>eoii>i>,  and  whence 
it  is  in  that  stale  conveyed  for  the  use  uf  the  parasite  The 
same  author  stales,  nmiIi  reference  to  this  point,  liiat  if  a 
branch  of  mistletoe  is  plunged  by  the  Ipwer  end  into  water, 
it  pumps  up  only  a  luitnmum  quantity,  while,  if  the  limb 
of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows  is  cut  off  and  placed  in  water, 
tba  mistletoe  cauftus  the  absorption  of  water,  just  as  the 
leaves  would  of  the  plant  itself.  Such  planU  as  tlieae  are 
louatiaiea  very  iniunoiu  to  iho  ttMi  attack,  bearing 
them  down  by  their  weight,  and  robbing  ibem  of  the 
food  intended  for  their  own  leaves  and  fruiu  When  this 
lia]>|ii:ii.s.  abscission  is  the  only  known  remedy.  Mid  if  eare- 
fiilly  followt.'d  iiji,  il  inusl  he  successful. 

Hrown  scaly  (laiasiles  always  atlatk  the  roots  of  jilants, 
ai]<l  tl/eir  underLTioUiid  h.ibils  liuve  caused  ihem  to  be  lllilc 
exauiiiied.  The  must  cuuuuoii  s|)eeies  111  E urope  are  various 
kinds  of  OrobattcJt^,  which  attack  hemp,  clover,  lucern,  and 
many  other  cropit;  Mimutropa  and  Lathrfcit,  which  infest 
the  roots,  the  fin>t  of  the  fir,  and  tbe  second  of  the  a^h ;  in 
other  countries  Rhixanths  ahound  [RaUAHfiia],  and  pro- 
bably  many  otben  of  wbiob  we  have  no  aulBeiant  know- 
ledge. To  thaia  art  unnally  added  JVhoMni  Ifiim  Ami  and 
Cwttttotiiiga  iuMta,  two  ordtidaeaem  plantSt  ooneeming 
wboso  veal  habile  we  have  bowever  no  precise  information. 
Tbe  bestaocountof  tbe  manlier  of  Krowth  ofbiov.  n  |  ar.isites 
is  by  Mr.  Bowman,  who  studied  with  case  il.o  hal  i;s  ul 
L'llhrtea  tqiiuinai  iii.  In  that]ii:uit  lie  fuimil  -.lnu  ili-j  fibres 
of  the  roots  arc  gacli  tipped  ly  a  liiherele  abi.ut  m  br^e  as 
a  pill's  head,  which  [ubereU;  atlaciies  Itself  to  the  routs  uf 
the  ash-treo.  and  sruduaiiy  bune*  uaeil  in  thu  bark  until  it 
Ket»  into  cuiiinuii  tcaiion  with  (he  wuwl,  from  which  it 
derives  iu  nutriment.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities uf  BUi'b  plants  as  these  is  the  constant  absence  of  all 

Seen  colour,  although  exposed  to  the  brightest  light.  Oro- 
lichee  grow  in  pastures  and  open  plana,  and  yet  their 
Kale-Uke  leave*  indicate  no  viaihla  teiidetiay  to  anv  eolour 
•seepl  bcowB  or  purple;  aud  in  Lathnaa  Mr.  Bowman 
has  shown  that  the  same  thing  altaays  hapiiens  altlioutrli 
.  the  plants  aaeociated  with  it  hi  its  growth  are  as  %t<i^a  as 
usual.  Connected  with  this  i*  another  curious  property, 
that  of  resisting  (he  attraction  of  light,  towards  sthicb  all  llie 
fireen  pans  ot  iilants  irresistibly  tend  ;  111  Latlira-a,  when  the 
lliiwer  su.Mis  liiivf  acijuired  their  full  stature,  they  are  always 
perpeiidu  ulai  .  iiiid  in  groups  of  20  or  30;  in  the  most  iini- 
bru^euub  !>!iuatioits  the  rows  of  liowcrs,  which  have  always 
a  uniluteru!  diriciuin,  are  as  frequently  turned  from  the 
only  side  un  which  light  is  admitted  a.4  towards  it, 

la  addition  to  these  superficial  parasilMlhaiwamiiimer- 
one  kinds  of  fungi  which  frequently  commit  gnat  nmgt's 
Mnoiig  tba  plants  on  which  they  prey.  Bkiaaekmin  erooo- 
fum  aeiaes  upon  the  bulbs  of  the  saifron  in  tbe  warmer 
paria  of  Europe,  and  spreading  its  lung  flexible  arms  around 
Ihem,  toln  them  by  degrees  of  all  iheir  vital  fluida.  Many 
other*  havo  already  been  named  in  tli«  art^clo  Mildiw. 

(For  detailed  inforin.uion  concerning  parasites.  s<  e  How- 
man,  iu  tbe  Triutsactiom  of  the  Ltnnean  Soctety,  vcl. 
XV  i.,  p.  999;  and  Da  CaadoUa*«  fUMegit  FMidt,  p. 

1401.) 

PARASYTF.S  NAGKUR8.  M.  Milne  Edwards's  name 
for  a  legiou  of  lu»  subcias»  Cnutaciit  Sureurt.  The  Swim- 
minif  Parasites  consist  uf  the  orders  Siphonostomes  and  tbe 
Lemfani.  In  the  tame  subclass  are  placed  the  iWntyltf* 
Marekeun»  or  Walking  Parasites,  consisting  of  the  order 
Apaiuiflirmu.  (Sogkmual  CHi<aT.\CKA.>s.1 

FARGA  (MeljpaiX  the  Fates,  were  goddi 


supposed  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  man.  Tn  Homer 
we  only  read  of  one  Jeily,  MoTpa  or  A'tr./,  wliose  decrees  cveti 
the  j;uds  e.iiir.ut  e-ca]ie  ;  bi;l  111  Ilesiud  .md  a'.'i  mcciii ding 
niicts  we  rt  ail  of  lliree  Fates  :  Clotlio  lK\uiOui|,  tin;  '  Spinster 
LacliC»l8(.\«x*''H  t.  'he '  i>lsiribulor ;"  and  .AlropOsCArpornr), 
the'  Unchangeable'  In  one  pa.ssage  Hcsiod  (Theog.,  9u4j 
calls  them  ttie  daughters  of  Zeus  and  I'iiemis;  and  in  ano- 
ther (TA«o^.,  217),  the  daughters  of  N  ght,  which  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Dear.,  iiL  17),  who 
makes  them  tbe  daughters  of  Night  and  Darkness  ( Erebual. 
This  eonlnuiictiun  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  diflareml 
notiona  aniiiriAincd  bv  the  antienu  latpeeting  tba  rdaiifa 
power  of  2aua  and  the  Fates,  sioea  tuey  were  aometimee 
represnted  as  ruling  the  guds  and  Zeus  btmseIC  and  at 
other  times  as  merely  carr}-ing  into  effect  the  dctcrmina 
lions  of  Zeus.  In  the  antient  Greek  writers,  and  cspcuially 
llie  lraj;ic  p.)ets,  (lie  gods  ihenisehes  arc  represented  as 
.subjeel  lo  lijc  decrees  (if  fate  ;  but  lu  Ikitui  tiuiCB  the  Falcs 
appear  to  have  been  L;enerally  regarded  as  subject  to  Zeus, 
l  lius  vse  ieam  from  Paui>anias  (v.  Id,  s.  4;  x.  24,  s.  4)  that 
Zeus  was,  worshipped  Uilh  at  Olyinpia  and  Delphi  under 
tbe  name  of  Moifxiyirqc,  or  '  Leader  of  the  Fates,'  which  title 
was  also  applied  to  Apollo  at  Delphi.  (Paus.,  x.  24,  t.  4.) 
Pausaniaa,  in  describing  (i.  40,  s.  3)  a  celebrated  statue  of 
2Saus  at  Ifagara.  on  the  head  of  which  the  Fates  (.Uotftu) 
ware  placed,  remarks  that  this  waa  duna  beeausa  daaUny 
(r^  vf  irpw^ivifv)  ia  obadieat  to  Zeua  alooa. 

The  Fmi.  :in  tisually  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  as  s-p-.j  !„■  the  destinia  of  men  (//.,  xx.  U'8;  OJ., 
vii.  iy;j,  and  aeeording  to  mytbologists,  each  of  ihe  three 
presided  over  dilicreui  periods  of  human  life;  Cloiho  over 
ilie  bc^^iiining,  Atropos  (he  end,  and  Ladiu^is  the  ueucra! 
ojufif  of  the  life  of  each  individual.  ApuU  ius  ( Dc  Mundiy, 
p.  2»0,  Bipool),  whose  opinion  however  can  si  areel)  be  le- 
garded  us  representing  (ho  popular  bclu  f  upon  ihc  subject, 
assigns  a  different  utlice  to  each  vf  ibe  Fates.  Atropos  lie 
regards  as  the  (ate  uf  past  tiuie»  Lkcbe^is  of  future,  aod 
Clotho  of  preaent  evvnu. 

Tbeie  was  a  templa  at  Laeedaawoii  aacred  to  the  Fatal 
(Paus.,  iii.  ll.a.  >ud  thera  were  alio  illaM  lamed  to 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicyon.  (PbuSh  iL  It.  a.  4.) 
They  had  also  in  later  times  a  small  temple  at  Rome  in 
llie  ele\eiu!i  ilislrii-t  (re^io)  of  the  cily  (Oniii'lir.  Panv.n. 
apud  liusia.,  1,,  c.  IJ) ,  bui  their  worship  secmi,  lu  have  prt:- 
vailed  at  Kutne  to  a  vciy  small  extent. 

PARCENERS,  or  COPARCENERS,  are  so  called  be- 
cause tbe  lands  of  ubich  ihey  are  parceners  may  be  par- 
titioned or  divided  among  them.  There  may  be  parceners 
by  common  law  and  |Hirceners  by  custom. 

Ai  lo  parccnert  by  common  law.  if  a  man  dies  intestate 
si.:>^ed  ul  lands  in  fee,  and  leaves  only  daughters,  the  lands 
will  descend  equally  to  all  tbe  daughten,  or  If  be  has  no 
dauRhtera  and  no  brathoiak  the  landa  will  dmeaDd  equally 
to  all  his  sistenw  if  be  has  any ;  and  if  there  are  no  newer 
heirs,  the  landa  will  descend  to  bis  aunts.  Ttie  descent 
is  the  same  if  ft  man  dies  seisiedoriands  in  tad.  except  v^herc 
the  estate  tail  was  limited  to  .sucli  man  and  Ibc  heus  of  bis 
body,  for  in  that  case  the  lands  can  only  descend  to  th<)s« 
who  are  hcfrs  of  the  body.  In  all  cases  w  litre  sievonil  feinaks 
take  one  inlientaiice  by  descent,  tliey  are  called  parceners; 
and  all  lands  or  leaemenlis  lueludiiig  a  rent  cliarge,  may 
desi  etid  vH  this  manner.  If  thcro  he  a  title  of  dignity  de- 
scendible to  heirs  of  the  body,  tbe  laodatf||^tenemenu  be- 
longing (0  it  may  descend  to  pareanen;  VM  Uie  dignity  it 
self  does  not  dcsocnd,  fur  all  tbe  pareenom  only  makeoiw 
heir,  and  a  title  of  dignity  is  not  in  ita  natUfa  divtiibla^ 
The  dignity  iberafim  will  ba  in  abeyanoa.   OjkaoM;  p* 

488.1 

Tbe  descent  of  the  crown  is  an  exception  to  this  rule;  for 
if  there  are  several  daughters,  &c.,  and  no  male  heir,  the 
crown  With  all  its  right>  ilr-i  ..■i.-l-,  i..  lM,  -.i  i'ij;i:,,Ii'  In 
tlic  ease  of  tbe  high  cousl..,'j.L£,iiip  u;  l:.iiL..ai..l,  it  mere  were 
parceners,  tbe  oliiio  was  executed  by  the  husband  of  tha 
eldest  daii;:liter,  and,  belure  her  tiiarnago,  by  deputy. 

Parccner.s  resemble  joint  tenants  iu  having  a  unity  of 
title  and  one  entire  freehold ;  but  the  unity  of  title  can  unty 
be  by  descent,  and  there  is  no  survivorship  among  parceners: 
if  one  of  them  dies,  her  heir  is  parcener  with  tlio  survivor 
or  survivors.  Parceners  resemble  tenants  in  common,  in 
baring  aa«b  a  oioiaty  or  aeveral  interest  in  tbe  Uod  which 
baa  daaaandad  to  tliam.  It  fidlowa  from  tha  natuiv  of  thia 
itttaeoak  UbiU  one  parcener  nrng  mthar  eafcoff  aootber  par* 
Mrorbaribareborreleaaabarabaiatoiiidipateaner. 
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a  parcener  aliene  her  undivided  >hare  before  partition^  the 
alienee  is  tenant  in  common  vlth  the  other  parceners. 

Parceners  may  voluntarily  make  partition  of  the  knd 
among  them ;  or  any  one  mis^ht  formerly  compel  her  co- 
parcener* lo  iiiakf  such  (liv;-ii>ii  by  a  wrttcntiilcd  de  pavti- 
tione  f;ificii(la,  wliirh  was  also  iiiijilicahle  to  the  case  of  jtiitit 
IcnuiiLs  and  luii.mts  in  coininoii.  Tlie  Ojurt  of  Clianccrv  m 
courjMS  of  time  acquired  a  jurisdiction  in  these  raaUor«,  and 
a  bill  may  be  filed  in  chimccry  bv  a  ji;irceiier,  praying  fbr 
partition,  which  prayer  wtll  bu  gratilcd  on  lbs  parcener 
mtking  out  her  title.  The  partition  i»  elTeeted  by  tutting 
ft  commtMion  out  of  chancaiy  to  eommissioners,  who  set  out 
and  divido  the  lands,  upon  wnich  the  parties  oxeente  mutual 
coavqrmueos.  WImd  iMrtition  it  nuek  tb*  Mmal  pme- 
ner«  bold  their  land*  h  fereral  end  diitinet  ettatet.  Since 
the  abolition  of  the  writ  of  partition  (3  and  4  ^Villi.un 
IV.,  c.  27),  partition  can  only  bo  effected  by  u  suit  in 
equity. 

Coparcenary  may  cxi^t  among  mates  and  femalu's.  Far 
instance,  ifa  man  has  two  daughler^,  and  ono  of  them  da-s 
in  his  hfc-time,  but  Icavin*;  a  sun  nrtd  [hui'^litois,  and  llien 
the  (;ithcr  diLS,  the  sou  uf  the  <leieased  (Liu:;hter  will  be 
coimi'cetttir  wiih  his  aunt;  for  he  must  Intcti  hi»  deaccnt 
through  his  mother,  who,  if  the  had  survived  her  father. 
Would  not  have  been  his  heir,  hut  together  with  her  sislcr, 
who  did  Mirvin  the  father,  would  havi>  made  his  heir. 

By  a  recent  act  (3  fie  4  Wilh  IV..  e.  87.  •.  12)  it  it  dc- 
clarud  that  when  *  parcener  hu  been  in  posaeasioa  of  more 
tb«Q  b«r  ebMW  of  the  hod,  or  in  the  Keeiptof  mere  than  fa«r 
(hare  of  tiie  rent,  held  in  eoparcettary,  fur  her  own  benefit 
or  for  the  benefit  of  some  other  persons  than  tier  copar- 
ceners, such  possession  or  receipt  by  her  shall  not  bo 
con^iidercd  the  possesaiun  or  receipt  of  her  coparceners. 

When  uU  the  >>uas  lake  the  land  equallv  among  them 
by  descent,  us  in  the  case  of  gaTaUtiiid  madi  in  Kent, 
they  ate  parceners  by  custom. 

Coparcenary  i-.  not  very  common  at  prccnt,  lands  bcin<; 
generally  so  heilhid  as  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  chief 
rules  as  lo  coparcenary  are  stated  in  Corayns's  Digt$tt*f*x- 
cener;'  and  in  Lillletoii.  b.  iti.,  'Of  Parceners.' 

PARCHM BNT  it  the  skin  «f  aa  animal  prepared  for 
writiQK  upon.  Tho  name  ia  a  eorruption  of  the  Latin 
Birgamaitt,  finm  Fbi|^ii%  the  aUeged  place  of  itt  inven- 
lioa. 

Phiieliiiient  ia  oKHnarOr  node  of  tin  akin  of  sheep  or 
latnbs.  Peignot  states  that  for  drums  it  ia  made  of  goat 
or  wolf  skins,  and  that  the  parchment  with  which  church- 
books  are  covered  is  made  of  pig*'  skins-  Vellum  is  a  finer, 
smoother,  and  whiter  sort  of  parchment,  made  of  tbc  hkul^ 
of  very  young  calves. 

Whatever  may  bu  the  kind  of  skin  u^efl,  the  process  of 
manufacturing  is  the  same.  Wlien  the  skm  is  divesied  of 
its  hair  or  wool,  it  is  placed  for  some  time  in  a  lime-pit,  and 
than  stretched  onahquare  wooden  fhimc drawn  tii^ht  by  pegs. 
When  in  the  frame,  it  is  first  scraped  on  the  llesh  side  with 
a  blunt  iron,  (hen  wetted  with  a  moist  rag,  covered  with 
pounded  oballtf  and  rubbed  well  with  pumice  stone;  after 
a  ihoct  panse,  these  operations  are  repeated,  but  without 
chalk;  the  akin  is  then  tamed  and  ac.-aped  «n  the  hair  aids 
one«  only;  the  flesh  aide  must  now  he  scraped  once  more 
and  again  rubbed  over  with  chalk,  which  must  bo  brushed 
off  With  a  piece  of  lamb-skin  retainin:^  the  wool.  All  this 
!->  i'  I  .  1  the  skinner,  who  allows  the  skin  to  dry  in  the 
liuiue,  tiiul  then  cuts  it  out  and  sen'ls  it  lo  the  par*  linumt- 
tnaker,  wli  j  repeats  the  opei^tiuns  with  a  sharper  tool,  u.sinjj 
a  sack  stulTe  I  with  tiorks  to  lay  the  skin  upon  instead  of 
Strelcliiii.;  it  in  a  fiaine. 

Parchment  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Kumenet 
II.,  kiiii;  of  Pergamus  (who  reigned  a.c.  197-169),  in  con- 
sequence of  tiw  prohibition  of  the  export  of  papyrus  from 
Bjypt  hy  Plolemjr  Efij^anes.  The  probability  is,  that 
Koine  improvoroent  was  made  in  the  manufacture  at  Per- 
uuin  ii-i,  but  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on  skins  as  common 
in  his  tioMr  and  Ciasiaa  and  Dwdom  describe  th«  antient 
Persian  raoords  «a  written  on  leather.  The  name  Perga- 
tnena  has  been  thought  to  prove  its  invention  at  that  place, 
but  the  word  was  not  used  until  several  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Euuienes.  Tatto.  a  monk,  of  the  fourth  ceiiiun,.  is, 
acivirdiii;^  to  Mabillitn,  the  first  writer  ni  whos*:  works  ii  is 
liiel  \v;lii.  l'revii)U>  to  his  time  the  ii-iial  lerni  was  lliein- 
lir.iMLi.  which  is  the  word  we  find  in  the  (ireek  Tesianieiit, 

a  'fi'^i',!.'!,/,  IV.  i.j. 

The  aoticQt  pan^eat  must  have  been  exceedioglj  floe^ 


if  Va  an  to  believe  the  stoiy  of  Cicero's  havmg  seen  the 
'  fllad'  written  on  this  material  enclosed  in  a  tiuibhell ;  but 
for  this  we  haveutd)  Plitiy's  luithonty.  {Hist.  A  a/.,  vii..c.2  1.) 
T)ml  of  the  sevenllito  the  leiuh  century  is  wliite  and  f;w»d, 
and  at  the  earliest  of  these  periods  it  appears  to  hove 
nearly  superseded  papyrus,  whicii  was  brittle  and  more 
perishable.  A  very  few  books  of  tlie  seventh  centurj-  have 
leaves  of  parchment  and  papyrus  mixed,  that  the  former 
costly  material  might  strengthen  and  support  tha  finaUa 
paper.  About  the  eleventh  century  it  Rrew  worse,  «nd  a 
dirty  eolooiad  parchment  is  evidence  of  a  want  of  antiquity. 
This  may  possibly  arise  from  the  oircumaisaea^  that  wiileca 
of  this  time  prepared  their  own  patohmen^  and  they  were 

K»badily  not  e»  skilAiI  as  manulkctniera.  A  ouriovs  msB«ge 
n  a  Sermon  of  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Toun,  wno  was 
Uorn  in  IO34,  is  a  voucher  for  this  fact.   The  Sermon  is  on 
the  *  Book  of  Life,'  which  he  recommends  his  hcaieis  to 
obtain.     '  Dj  you  know  what  a  writer  does?     He  first 
deanses  his  parchment  from  the  friense,  anri  takes  ulT  the 
principal  part  of  the  dirt;  then  he  entiri'ly  rubM  olf  the  hair 
uiid  fibres  with  pumice-stone;  if  he  did  not  do  st»,  the  letters 
wiitteu  upon  il  "ould  not  be  yood,  i-or  uould  they  last 
long,  lie  then  rules  lines  that  the  writing  may  be  straight. 
All  these  things  you  ought  to  do,  if  you  wish  to  possess  the 
book  which  I  have  been  displaying  to  jfou.'    (Sermon  xv^ 
Paris,  1*U8,  fob)  At  this  time  parchtneot  was  a  verv  cosily 
material ;  we  find  it  mentioned  that  Out.  count  of  Nevan, 
having  sent  a  valuaUa  present  of  plate  to  the  Chartiaux  of 
Paris,  the  unostentatioui  menka  returaad  it  with  a  nqwHt 
that  he  would  send  (A«m  parehmeirt  iostead.  It  had  long 
been  customary  to  erase  antient  writing  from  parchment 
by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone.  When  the  custom  began 
we  do  not  know  ;  Miira'ori  cites  a  palimpsest  of  Bede  nearly 
nitii.'  centuries  old,  and  s  ane  liavi:  since  ticen  found  of  still 
more  aniieiit  date.  [P.vlimpsest  ;  G.\iiis.]  The  practice  was 
so  cuiumon  in  the  lonrieenth  ai-d  fifieenlh  ceuuirios,  that 
when  theemjieror  of  (i<-nn;uiv  enijviwered  the  creation  of  an 
imperial  notary,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  his  diploma  was 
(hat  he  shoidd  not  use  scraped  vellum  in  drawing  deeds. 
Hut  the  invention  of  iinen  paper  came  in  aid  to  the  uses  of 
parchment,  and  wban  its  manufacture  beetOMI  ebeap^  it 
superseded  the  uora  coatly  article  for  all  purposes  awepi 
those  in  which  Inxniy  was  aioMd  at  er  unoommou  dni*- 
biiity  requind. 
PARDALOTUfl.  [PiPBiifs.1 
PARtX>N.  Acoordmg  to  the  laws  of  moat  eountries,  a 
power  of  pardunint;,  or  remitting  the  penal  consequences  of  a 
conviction  for  crimes  before  the  judicial  tributii.Is,  is  Vested 
111  the  sovcteiirn  or  in  ilie  chiuf  magistrate.    The  utility  of 
such  a  power  iias  been  doubled  by  juridical  writers,  upon  the 
f^roiuid  that  it  snpp(kses  an  imperfect  •ivstem  of  criminal  law, 
and  thnt  everv  inslance  of  its  exerci.-e  is  the  proclutualiotl 
of  an  error  either  in  the  law  itself  or  in  tiie  adrainisiratkin 
of  justice.    (Beccaria,  chap.  4'->  )    Their  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nearer  a  penal  system  approaches  lo  perfection,  the 
fewer  will  he  the  occasions  fur  resorting  to  exinijudicial 
remissions  of  the  execution  of  the  law :  but  considering  the 
numerous  causes  of  erroneous  decision,  anting  not  only 
from  the  imperfection  of  laws  themselves,  but  froni  the  inflp 
nite  soBicea  of  error  in  the  instroDMnts  and  means  by  which 
they  are  administered,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  iKiroo 
power  should  exist  which  may  by  timely  interference  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  irremediable  wionj;  in  cases  where  the 
error  Cannot  be  coirecled  by  aii\  np|  ellate  tribunal.  ;\i  the 
Katne  time  it  is  evidenl  thai  si.cli  a  power  should  be  cir- 
Ciiinsenbed  and  defined,  as  far  as  Us  nature  will  udlQil,  and 
exert  ised  with  the  utmosi  l  autum.    B)  the  law  of  England, 
besides  pardons  by  act  of  parliameiu,  the  power  of  giaot- 
ing  pardons  for  crimes  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  kia|p 
as  a  branch  of  his  prerot^ative.  [Prkkogativk.] 

Formerly,  Counts  Palatine,  Lords  Marchers,  and  otheit 
who  claimed  jura  regalia  by  virtue  of  antient  grants  from 
the  crown,  assumed  the  authority  to  pardon  erimea;  hut  1^ 
the  Stat.  27  Henry  VIU,  c  24,  thia  power  was  entinly 
abolished,  and  the  sslatightof  tmnitthiR  the  aenteneaef  the 
laws  was  permanently  nated  in  the  lung.  The  power  of 
pardoning  is  applicable  in  ntl  cases  in  bich  the  crown  is 
either  concerned  in  interest  or  prosecutes  for  the  public. 
The  only  e\c "ptiun  to  this  ruk  is  contained  in  the  Habeas 
C<irpos  Act  Ctl  Car  II  ,  c.  2,  S.  li'L  liy  winch  persoi.s  con- 
victed of  si^tnn^'  eonmutments  of  British  .-iilijccts  In  l>iret^u 
prisons  are  declared  lo  incur  the  penaUies  of  a /.rirPfflMMlnf 

and  to  be  '  incapable  of  any  pardon  from  the  crown.' 
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The  cr^nvn  has  liowcver  no  power  to  panlon  nny  offence 
in  |1k  jm  Lculion  of  wl.u  li  a  subjeri  has  a  legal  inicrcst.  or, 
ns  Bracton  expresscis  it,  'non  polest  ax  Kiaimin  fiiceio  cum 
injuria  et  rlamno  aliorum'  (lib.  iii .  p.  13i).  Tims  in  Bp- 
poal*  of  tloath,  rubberj.  or  lapf,  Ihc  king  cmild  not  pardon 
the  defendant. '  beeaiUCk'cttyH  Sir  Edward  Coke, '  it  i*  the  suit 
of  the  party  to  have  revenge  by  death'  (3  /«»/.,  1237).  Uiwn 
the  wmc  principle,  where  an  attaint  wai  brouifht  agauut  a 
Juiy  who  baA  deUreriid  a  {ulmsi  verdict,  iuid  the  party  in 
whqn  bvour  it  had  been  given  vtm  joined  in  the  attaint. 
th«  king  might  pardon  lb*  jun/.  if  eunvioted,  beoauie  ihey 
Tfere  merely  »ubj«ct  loan  exeiuplarv  punnhmaut;  bat  he 
riiulil  II  I  I  nrdon  the  ;>ar/y,  because  the  latter  VM lilUs  to 
uiakj  ic^iuution  to  the  plaintifl"  who  prosecuted  tlw  attaint. 
So  also  in  indictim  nts  i.ji  namon  mii-ani  s,  where  the 
public  are  intcrcsi^jJ  as.  liuUvidimls  or  puin  ulu.  classcii,  or 
informations  upon  penal  slatulcs,  wlune  in-  j  fnuliy  or  any 
part  of  it  goci  to  the  informer,  or  the  puii>  t,'ii>'Vi;d,  the 
crown  cannot  pardon  the  offender.  I'ornieils,  il:>  crown 
appears  to  have  exercised  without  rcHtiu-lion  ihe  power  of 
fardonini;  tiffonders  ini)icaehcd  by  the  C-jumions  in  parlia- 
ment (Hlackstono's  Contmeniarie*.  voi.  iv^  p.  400— Cbris- 
tiun's  Nole) ;  but  the  lawrultteHof  tha  exarcue  orthw  power 
during  Ul»  pendenqr  of  the  nro(ccdina;s  was  questioned  by 
the  Houw  of  Comnont  on  the  impca 'hment  of  the  Karl  of 
Danby  in  the  reign  of  Charka  11.  (HoweU'i  State  TriaU, 
vol.  it  .  p.  7i4);  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlemenl,  12  and  13 
William  III..  <  2,  it  was  enacted  '  that  no  pardon  under  the 
Kreat  (,«  ul  tf  i:ni,'land  ^diall  be  pli'  \dMf  to  an  impeachment 
li\  till-  l  a;nm.)iis  in  r,irl,niiei»l.'  Tiiis  statulc  however 
doe*  not  uliVrt  tiiu  iiu  vri- ,  iKa  crown  lu  pardon  the  oQcnder 
after  he  ha.4  ti 'Lu  i.  iiimI  ^,.iii;y  uiKin  the impeaehmflllttand 
the  proceedings  are  di'ii  iiMimd. 

An  effectual  purdoti  ti  ;:i  the  crown  iniiht  api  i>  la 
preHs  terms  to  ihe  particular  ofleiu  es  intended  to  be  par- 
iloncd  ;  and  there  must  be  no  rcai>onable  luleiidiiienl,  sup- 
plied by  the  recital  in  ibe  jmrdon  or  <itbcr»i»e,  liutt  the 
crown  was  deceived  or  mi-tled  as  (ounvof  thecireumslaiu  cs 
on  which  the  grant  was  founded.  Hor  can  any  grant  of  n 
eemmiialoa  or  protection  by  the  king  amount  by  implica- 
tion to  a  pardon  of  any  ofienoe  previouriy  eommitied. 

A  partlon  may  be  either  abaolute  or  subject  to  any  con- 
dition which  the  crown  may  think  proper  lo  iiniiex  to  it ; 
and  iu  the  latter  case,  the  vali<lity  of  the  vs*"!"" 
pelid  up  111  till'  (ic  i f'SL iiKiin  o  (jf  liiL-  omik!]'  Until  tlie 

recent  u\i)no\i'nu'u;>  m  the  iiiniiii.il  v,\  ICii^laad,  almost 
all  fv'l'iii;o-  wen:  iiomiiia l!y  cni  i i.i I ;  ;im  1  in  ■.Iu-  nuinorou!> 
casts  w  heft)  It  w;i-i  11"!  ir.ti'ii(li::l  tli.ii  tinj  seiUcace  of  death 
hhoiild  be  executoil,  l(u' <  riiuuKil  obtained  a  pardon  upon 
condition  of  his  submiiiiiig  lu  traiisportaiioii  or  !>ome  other 
punishment.  At  the  present  day,  where  the  crown  inter- 
feres to  mitigate  or  commute  a  aentence,  the  mode  by  w  hich 
it  ii  effected  is  by  giaoting  a  conditionid  pardon. 

It  waa  formerly  iieeenaury  that  every  available  pardon 
ftom  the  ctDwn  ahonld  be  nnder  the  ^icat  seal ;  but  by  the 
■tat.  1  MtdSGeo.  IV..  c.  'in.  :<i  i  ^  i;  i>  i1l'<  i  ired  and  enacted 
*  tint  where  the  king's  muje»tv  snali  i  limaed  to  extend 
iiis  royal  mercy  to  any  vtttnOMf  convicted  of  Miy  fthiny, 
punistiublc  w-ilh  death  or  otherwigc,  and  by  warrant  under 
ins  royal  sign  ruiuiiial,  cminior-i^'iied  liV  one  of  his  prini.-:p:il 
secretaries  <ii  himU  L;r;iiit  lu  s\u  li  offender  either  a  licu 

or  r<i|j;litljnni  ]'al(inn,  llie  di-rliiii  i;,'  ul"  Mirli  iilV,-iii|i'r  in  the 

rase  of  a  tree  pardun,  and  liie  performance  of  itiu  condition 
in  (he  cose  of  a  conditional  pardOR,  iball  have  the  fXStd  of 
u  pardon  under  the  preat  !ical.' 

'i'lie  effect  of  a  pardon  is  not  merely  to  prevent  the  inllic- 
1u>nof  the  puniibiuent  denounce^l  by  the  »entenco  upon 
the  oflbndefi  but  to  give  him  n  new  capacity,  credit,  ami 
charaeter,  A  men  attainted  of  felony  ceases  lo  be  j^rolut 
9t  legtUia  kamo,  and  can  neither  bring  an  action  for  damages 
nor  be  a  wilneiaor  a  juror  in  any  legal  proceeding;  out 
upon  reeeiTing  a  pardon,  all  thete  legal  dinbilitkiS  are 
n  iuovcd.  In  this  res{H.>ct  a  pard<m  by  the  law  of  Eiigliind 
dillcis  from  the  aboliiio  of  ihu  Kuinnn  law,  to  which  in 
other  ptmii-.  .i  bears  a  near  :''-ijiiiij|aiico.  Ai\ duIih.:  in  liie 
latter,  '  li.:!i.i-on!ia,  quos  iiuuiat,  nolat ;  iicc  mliuui.im 
cniniiii^  tii  lu.  -v'l  inT'ii  i- gratiani  facil."  (Cod.,  lib.  \\.,  hi. 
AX)  liy  tliu  Engit>h  hiw  a  distinction  is  made  ns  to  the 
effect  of  a  p  irdon  wlicre  the  incapacity  is  |Kirt  of  the  legal 
«entence,  :>iid  not  merely  a  consetjiience  of  atUiindcr,  as  in 
Ihe  case  uf  i>eijuiy  under  llie  atatute  6  Khzubeih,  c  9; 
where  the  incapeeity  or  inlamjr  ii  part  of  a  statuiory  sou* 
tenoe^  a  pardon  ftou  tbeorowo  has  been  held  not  toreium 


tlic  party,  and  in  such  a  case  nothing  fc.4S  Ihnn  an  act  of 
parliament  will  have  that  <  IT^  ■  t  (Chitty's  CH/him  ;'  !.atr, 
vol.  i.,  p.  77(i.\  Some  doubt  lias  been  expresscil,  a;  il  the 
p  iiiit  has  not  yet  received  a  judicial  delerniiiialion,  \'.  lie' her 
a  royal  paidon  will  folly  restore  a  pen-on  convieled  of  a 
crime,  such  us  perjury,  which  is  cdnsidered  infamous  at  the 
common  law-.  This  subject  is  elaborately  dircu.^sed.  and  all 
the  authorities  carefully  exumuicd  in  Mr.  Ilargrave's  *  Ar- 
giiiiictit  (sn  till'  KfTiTt  of  Ihe  King's  Pardon  of  Perjury' 
Ui.iii;i>i\e'i  J(.77i/i  '/  Irfiunieuts,  vol.  vL,  p.  421). 

FARE',  AUimOSE.  the  first  and  meat  eminent  of  tlw 
old  French  surgeons,  was  bL>ra  in  15»!l,  at  Laval,  in  the 
province  of  Maine  and  the  modern  department  of  Mayeime. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  bia  education  was  neglected, 
but  having  one  day  witnessed  the  operation  of  lithoiomv,  be 
went  immediately  lo  Paris  and  eorotnenred  the  stu<iy  uf 
suiuLi).  lie  ;if;< : u a, i!s  accompaii  i  1  tlio  French  array 
duiiiij;  ti2viM,il  <  luiui  I  i;!!'!  ill  Italy,  and  gmned  so  much  le- 
putatiiin,  ihit  i:i  li'j.'  lie  appointed  surgeon  inordi- 
nary to  kaig  lletay  11.  lie  held  the  same  office  under 
Francis  II.,  Charleis  IX..  and  Hcin y  III.,  until  his  death,  at 
tlic  age  of  eighly-oiie.  in  ile  iip;  ears  to  have  been 

a  pious  and  excellent  man,  and  h;i\  m.;  In  i  ii  i  ilur  ucd  in  ihe 
leformed  chuich,  he  steadily  refuMxl  to  leave  it.  Durini; 
(he  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Barlhoilomew's,  ho  owed  his  life 
to  his  profttMonal  reputation  and  the  personal  friendship  uf 
the  ktng,  whenit  aa  be  tells  us  ltimael(  he  had  especially 
obliged  by  having  saved  from  the  caniequeiwias  of  a  wound 
accidentally  inflicted  on  the  median  nerre  In  wneseetion. 
(Oi;(?r«  fA/rurg-.,  lib.  i.v.,  cap.  3fi.)  Bran  tome  fays,  in  his 
•Meiuoirs.'  that  on  the  evening  of  the  m.\ssarre  the  king 
sent  I'.fi-  luui  ill-.  liiNl-i.rjiii.  diiij  ttild  him  not  t"  v'n  Kiit, 
suyiiiglijiu  It  lint  rif^lil  to  iiu.nltT  a  man  w h'.>  Was  So 
lihcful  to  the  siojM  (luiii.  IV,).  Tiie  fniali  vsritera  justly 
consider  Pare  to  be  the  father  ol  iiio<lerii  surgery,  and  5,iy 
that  he  holds  the  Mine  rank  in  ihii  branch  of  the  profession 
as  liipjiocraics  does  in  inedieiiio.  He  was  not  salisfte*! 
with  blindly  following  the  precepts  of  his  prcdecesson>,  but 
by  diligent  obserration  and  rellection  made  several  im- 
portant changes  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  which  have  been 
followed  to  the  present  day.  One  of  his  greatest  reforms 
was  In  the  tmtment  of  gun-ahot  vounda,  into  which  it  was 
the  custom  at  that  time  to  potir  boiling ofl^  he  waa  also  the 
first  person  who  loft  off  the  narbarous  praetme  of  cauterising 
a  limb  to  stop  tiie  liajiiiMi  ili.iLie  after  an  ;iniputalion.  He  was 
the  first  wli.i  leci luuiu  u'le'l  the  extr.n'tii'ii  of  the  fu;tu»  by 
the  feet  in  c.ii>'<  ^1  d.llicuU  p.ului-ilien  ('.I'.i.  .wui..  CGJ. 
He  says  tii.il  ui  cav^  uf  iisciles  itie  IJusd  ih.^uld  not  be 
drawn  off  all  at  oiire  nfier  paracentesis  (lib.  vii..  cap. 
12).  Although  he  was  not  the  discoven-r  of  tlio  art 
of  tying  the  blood  vessels,  he  at  least  restored  the  prac- 
tice, pointed  out  its  advantages,  and  gave  some  excellent 
rules  for  performing  the  operation.  His  works  are  ch.efly 
valuable  and  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  facta 
and  caaea  rontained  in  tbem»  and  for  tlie  eare  with  which 
he  avoids  giving  any  dire<-tiona  reitiiig  merely  vpoii  tiieo- 
ries  and  unsupiiorted  by  observations.  They  were  pub* 
lished  in  a  roUectad  form  at  Pans,  I&Sj,  fbl.,in  French, 
and  are  divided  into  twenly-eight  books,  of  which  the  first 
five  are  ctiielly  h  i  anatomical  and  physiological  sul'jei  ts. 
Tliere  arc  se.i  lai  t.ti.cr  editions  of  his  whole  works,  "Inch 
have  also  li.eLi  Ininslaled  into  L-tlin,  Paris,  liSj.  m 
twetii s -si.'v  liiioks;  into  English,  lyindon,  13'^,  f  il.  ;  into 
Dutch,  l.eid.,  intl  l,  fol.  ;  and  into  German,  Fraukf..  lf,0-l, 
fol.  (.Spreiigel,  Jlisl.de la  Mf-A  ;  Huller,  liiblioth.  Chtrurg.  ; 
Biogr.  Mt-J.) 

P.VRK'DES.  DIEGO  GARCIA  DE.  a  celebmled 
.Spanish  general,  not  undeservedly  called  'tlie  Spaniah 
Bayard,'  was  bom  of  ncble  parents,  at  Thizilh),  a  town  of 
Eatremadure,  in  IMS.  Having  early  embraced  the  career 
of  arms,  he  accompanied  bia  Ihther  io  the  war  of  Granada 
(14i>5),  and  was  present  at  the  takini;  of  Bazii,  VeleX,  and 
Malat^a  from  the  Moors.  [Ferdinand:  Mooks.]  It  waa 
there  that  he  became  hcunamted  with  the  celebrated  Oim- 
zalo  de  (.'I'liliAa.  under  wlioiu  lu'  .il'lcrwariis  (-I'l^nl  ui  l:iily. 
Shortly  ain-r  tlie  taking  of  Cirauadi  (U'.'Jl.  wliieh  put  an 
end  to  tlir  Mo  i  i-h  wai',  Paredes,  who  had  retire<l  lo  his 
iiaiive  town,  dclermiiied  to  repair  to  Italy,  then  the  theatre 
of  war;  but  u*  he  had  neither  horse  nor  armour,  he  8lo":« 
(hose  of  a  cousin  of  his,  and  secretly  left  hi--  f.iiln-r's 
liounc.  Scarcely  however  had  he  pnceeded  a  few  miles 
on  his  way.  when  be  waa  overtaken  end  attacked  by 
aeven  of  uia  oouain'a  atuire^  of  whom  be  killed  ivv^ 
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wounded  tivo  luore,  ami  put  the  remainder  to  llighl.  On 
arriving  at  Kome.  Iio  was  well  n  ■.mumI  by  the  Pope 
(  Alexttiidor  VI.),  who  (ra\e  bim  a  hi^h  i  ■nmuatid  iti  army, 
lie  !t4.Tved  that  imniill  '.v  iiU  t;io;ii  iir  il  until  N"jy,  when  ho 
left  \m  iorvico  and  enh.stfd  under  (he  b.tniiers  uf  ttie  Great 
CaptHin,  wlio  with  u  [wwerful  Uect  sailed  towards  tho  Morea. 
Htt  wu  pre:t<>in  at  the  taking  vi'  C^ptiuiouia  from  ihe 
Turks  (Juul-,  IjiH),  and  was  made  prbouer  in  ■  i^oriioof 
i1m»  garrison,  but  lie  iOoti  sumn-'dcd  in  extricating  him.-olf 
frou  tin  hands  or  the  enemy.  War  huWng  broke  u  out  (Julv, 
1302)  between  tbe  Prencb  and  the  Spaniard'*,  who  oun- 
temleil  Ibr  the  posiesMon  of  the  kingdom  of  >iaple»  [Fer- 
DiNAMo;  Louis  XII].  Paredes  rendered!  ino«t  impuriant 
services  by  his  luihtary  skill  and  Ina  undaunted  cour.i^o. 
At  the  celebrat«j<l  [  a-s  of  irTi/.iu,  lie  was  on«>  •  i  l  in; 

eleven  Spaiiisih  i'huiupioiis  wiiu  (.•iileiud  itie  lisls,  and, 
debilitated  by  the  wounds  ho  had  received  on  ii  tiirmcr  ot-i-u- 
sion,  he  ahmc  unhorsed  three  of  the  antagonists.    At  the 
storming  of  Ruvo  < February,  1503)  he  led  the  scalin-;  parly, 
and  via*  the  fir»t  on  the  r;<a)par;s.    He  aho  distin>ruislicd 


I'arcja  j.laced  a  picture  of  his  o-\\n  in  (liat  iioaitwn ;  the 
km-^.as  he  expected,  o.<li  i  Lii  ii  ii>  Inj  tunicd.  He  expicsKed 
hi!i  adiuir.ilion  of  it  to  V  ei«»qneit,  who  howcvtjr  wai-  taken 
by  surpii.-.e,  and  dec  lared  ihiil  hf  knew  nolhing  of  it.  On 
this  Par*ja  lUl  on  hi^  knees  and  bcg-ed  the  king  to  obtain 
hii  pardon  of  his  ina«ier  fur  bavins'  presumed  to  practice 
(he  art  without  bis  permisiiun.  Pbiltp,  b«ing  much  pUated 
.nt  tins  address  and  admirini^  a  w  ork  produced  under  sueh 
singular  ciroumstanees  told  Vebis(|iM!S  that  a  man  who 
showed  so  fine  a  genius  and  possesaed  such  talenis  ousht 
no  lonjier  to  be  a  slam.  Velaiques.  of  eoui  se,  inunediuiely 
euiaiH  ipatod  him.  But  he  never  quilted  hi*  inahter,  and 
after  ihc  death  of  Vela^inez  continued  to  serve  bis  daveh- 
ler  Willi  the  most  {^ruteful  fidulity. 

He  wa  I  >;i  ,  ;;,lly  fiicce>h(ul  III  piiinlin;^  i>oitrails.  whith 
in  style,  tuiuiiuiig,  and  har.dluig  »o  exactly  rci>eiuh!cHl  the 
work;  of  his  iiiasiei,  that  we  aro  assured  they  could  not  be 
dlslill;;lll^hed  tVuin  tiicni. 

P.MtKLLA  (Muneiimes  writieii  Ptn'/ff),  dio  French 
name  uf  a  crustaceou^.  Lirlicn,  LeeumraPan  tla  of  boionials. 


himself  at  CerigDola,  where  ho  commanded  (he  ci-nlre  uf  |  but  which  i>>  apjilii'd  to  MVeral  spccios  sittiiiar  to  it  in  habit. 


the  Spanish  army,  and  signalized  hiinMlf  by  dc^ceiulin  , 
alone  on  tbe  bridj^e  again^ii  a  body  of  FroQch  knights,  uli 
oomplfllflly  aroiMi,  snd  conteudini;  suooesisfully  with  them, 
until  he  was  neseued  by  a  party  of  his  own  men.  Aocoi d- 
ioft  (0  Mariana  (book  iL,  lib.  S9,  cap.  4),  Barwlos*  having 
boon,  shortly  after  the  death  of  ibo  Givat  Coplain  (Decem- 
ber, 1515),  deprivc<l  of  hi:i  estates  by  the  re3iura:iou  mado 
to  the  Aiij;evin  lord*,  •  endeavoured  to  repair  hiii  broken 
forlancs  by  driving  the       l  '  i  l  a  ll);^lir  in  the  Levant. 


and  employed  lor  the  same  purpose,  that  is,  foryiuldiiig  a  rich 
il)e  known  by  the  name  of  litmus.  Tbomoifoof  pretutrin^ 
I  Ins  IS  not  w  ell  known,  but  it  i$  |inibahhf  that  it  is  similar  u> 
that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Orchil.  By  French 
authors  it  is  described  as  oonai»lin^  m  raaceratniK  iho 
lichen  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  urine,  with  tiie  addidon  of 
lime-water,  when  it  aci|uiri's  a  violet  coli  .n  ami  is  changed 
into  a  safi  pulp:  it  is  then  strained  in  a  c  lusc  cluth,  and 
moulded  luu,  \  vV.qm,  as  seen  in  t  ihkh  i.  i-.  M.  Guibouit  i» 


However  tins  may  be,  I'^irf  Ics  tuutJiiucd  to  .serve  in  Italy.  |  of  opinion  iltai  ihe  colounui,'  matter  i.-»gAeii  by  Crmoj  hora 
He  wa-  iii  L>eiii  iit  llitj  ;..i  .;i:s  of  Verona  and  Vteeiiiia.  and  -  —  -  -      i    .,•  ,  ., 

also  at  the  celebrated  baiilu  of  Pavia  i  whoio  Fraiieiii 

1.  was  taken  prisoner.    [Chakles  V.] 

Parede?  died  in  I  at  ibe  age  of  B4.  He  always  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  GomsliH  whoie  brilliant  ({ualities 
hs  apptaciatcd,  being  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters 
when  he  fell  into  disgrace.  Havnie;  one  djy,  whihi  in  the 
preaenoe  of  Ferdinand,  oveihesrd  two  noblemen  apeak 
slightly  of  bis  general,  Faredes  threw  his  gauntlet  on  a 
table,  and  said,  'Whosoever  asserts  that  the  Great  Captain  ia 
not  tbe  king's  best  vasssal,  let  him  pick  up  this.' 

Paredes  wrote  a  short  but  highly  interesting  accmnit  uf 
his  own  military  cainpnign<i  and  exploits,  which  is  p:  iiiii;il 
at  the  end  uf  the  '  Cruiiica  del  CJraii  l-'.i|:.iiin.' 

(Pauli.  Jovio,  I'lifP  lHust. 
ardini,  Inliiiia  ■TL'.hu,  vol. 

Cu/xVa/i,  Aicala,  ljo4;  Zurila,  Anttlet  ilfl  Reyif)  dt  Ara 
g'tn,  vol.  ;v. ;  Quintana,  ExpuuoU's  Cclihrcs,  vol.  i.) 

PAREIRA.a  i'orlugueso  iiatnu  i;i\en  in  Hrazil  tu  the 
routs  of  certain  plant*  employed  in  medical  practice  as  valu- 
able Ionics  and  diuretics  1  be  sati  wbicb  i»  admitted  into 
tho  Phaxmacopceias  of  (ircat  Britain  is  called  Pareira  brara, 
» twining  plant,  with  orbicular  peltate  loaves,  small  green 
racemose  panicles  of  flowery  and  soerlet  hairy  berries.  It 
inhabits  the  West  India  Islands,  in  some  of  whu  h  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Velvet-leaf,  as  well  as  on  the  main- 
land of  America,  and  ii  ll;e  Cistamjic/os  Pareira  of  Lin- 
liiDus.  It  is  fre(|uently  aiiioiiiislered  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially in  dysi'c  iit.c  i  a-t  -  ind  in  clironie  inllnmmatioii  of  the 
bladder.  Other  kinds  peculiar  to  tho  wo  tds  uf  Brazil  are 
tlic  f  isM./ipetot  gUiberriiiM  and  ocali/<)lia,  tho  properties 
of  which  appear  to  bo  altOi^elher  tho  same  as  those  of  the 
true  Pareira.  Besides  these  ihero  is  a  white  Pareira,  foun<l 
in  Gtiav.tna  and  the  ueighbouriiig  countries,  which  is  fur- 
n^^Le•l  by  the  genus  Abula,  and  which  is  principally  em- 
ployed as  a  diuretic.  (Lindley's  flora  M«Uea,  Kus.  770 
to  774.1 

PARE'JA,  JUAN  DE.  horn  iu  MIO,  is  remarkable  n  t 
only  for  an  extraordinary  love  of  tha  art  of  painting,  but  for 
liuMiig  acquired  a  great  degree  of  excellence  wink-  in  a  low 
ami  abject  condiiion  of  hie.  He  was  a  rae!>t.zo,  that  i*. 
born  111  ilu'  Wcii  Indies,  and  the  son  if  a  Sji  iinsh  father 
by  an  Indian  woman:  he  became  a  siavi'  ul  the  celebrated 
Vf '.a->.iui'Z,  win)  clupliJVL'd  bun  I.i  ^iiiul  e  ilour*. 

He  ^f>dlU  whole  nights  in  drawim;,  and  almost  denied 
himself  rest  and  sleep,  imitating,  as  may  bo  supposed,  tho 
manner  of  Velas(|uez.  He  was  however  under  perpetual 
fear  of  being  discovered  by  his  muster;  till  at  leni;ih  he  hit 
on  an  infeninus  moile  of  disclosing  bis  secret.  Having  ob- 
sennkl  that  Philip,  king  of  Spain»  who  frequently  honoured 
Velasqucx  by  visiting  him,  alwa]^  ordand  any  paintings 
whickwere  placed  with  their  ftea  to  tlm  mil,  to  be  tntaod 


////c/oy/d,  or  turn^ol;  (his  maybe  tlic  case  sometimes,  but 
thure  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  tbe  ]>arella  but  several 
other  si>ecies  of  lichen  are  c^illeeted,  and  if  nut  for  thia^  for 
w^hat  other  purpose  do  they  form  articles  of  coininwco?  Ltt 
France  tven.  several  Other  specie*  are  etn]doAed,  aS  wdl  as 
tho  parella,  wliicli  is  e^pecially  called  parello  d'Aui'ergne. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  province  scrapu  the  rocks  Ibr  'this 
lichen,  w  hich  is  said  to  be  often  mterndud  with  Lichen 
(now /«d<i<m)eoni//(»ajn.  which  isendowed  with  siniilar  pro- 
perties. JJ»  Candolle  indeed  states  that  mo.-.t  of  the  lichens 
with  apruBtaceous  thallus  are  possessed  of  dyeing  pruper- 
ties,  and  thert  rjir  ii  ,s  |.n  b  s'/lu.  i,s  st  itcd  by  'Guibourt,  on 
the  authorily  i:  Kami  ;id,  ;li.ri  vn;U  the  abo've,  I'arinlurui 
I  r./  t-///a,  <i<\iil}at.!,  ami  ui,f»:r-(tUit,  with  I.irhm  im  a/  /ncus, 
Viroruiii,  iJari,  1.578;  Guirti- I  wm;  ami  .su/j./iumis, -du'  employed  in  preparinii  lil- 
i.,  lib.  6;  Chronics  del  Gran  \  iiius.  \\'<;  kii  .^v  k.  1m  1  that  in  Great  Britain  several  species 

have  been  Used  lor  yieliliiig  colouriiiij  matter.  IKtrrlla 
omj  /iithii'  i  and  P.  \aj-'ililiy,  for  instance,  used  to  form 
artii  les  oi  commcrcu  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  beiiiR  mucli 
used  by  the  peasants  fgrdyeint;  tln-ir  woollen  cloths  of  a  dull 
bruwn  colour.  P,  larlarea  has  beuii  lorn;  employed,  both 
by  the  Scotch  and  Welsh,  also  for  dyeing  woollens.  It 
was  brought  into  mittmsit'e  mnpbymeiit  by  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Gordon,  who  tookont  a  patent  for  his  prtK-e^s,  converted 
his  Christian  name  into  Cudbear,  and  applied  it  to  the  dye- 
sluir  umployed  to  produce  purple  for  d)eing  vroolien  Mini. 
The  parella  and  iis  tn--i  -.Ll'-i.tirc-  mniiMuc  in  |4K,it  n  - 
(juesi,  and  bring  liiglief  prices  liiaii  ever,  l.i  iii  ihLir  in- 
creaseil  sraicJ). 

P,\RKNCHY'M.\  is  the  term  which  was  applied  by  tho 
old  analomisls  to  an  iiiuiginary  sub^lancc,  through  which 
they  supposed  the  blood  at  the  ends  of  the  veins  to  bo 
strained.  Even  after  the  discovery  of  the  circulatini,,  linj 
mode  ill  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  extremities  of  tho 
arteries  to  the  be&innings  of  the  veins  lemained  for  wime 
time  unknown.  Uan'oy  seems  to  have  hesitated  between 
the  hypothesis  of  tbo  writers  just  prircedmg  him,  whohe- 
Ueved  that  there  nvre  vide  possagos  of  oominunicatiun  be- 


tween arteries  and  veins,  and  inat  of  the  more  aniient 
authors,  who  sj  oke  of  a  parenchyma,  or  spongy  substaiiciv 
a  concrete  blood  tthicli  they  so |  posed  to  lie  between  tiie 
ves-els,  and  to  constitute  the  chief  n.iiss  of  all  ihe  organs  uf 
the  biwly.  The  iliscovery  of  (be  passage  of  the  blood  from 
arteries  tri  Vl■l!l^  through  (i,v>  ii. n  iie  capillary  ves-els  was 
made  by  Mulpiglii,  in  16(il,  by  a  microscopic  exaiiiiniitioii  <if 
the  Circulation  of  a  Iro^  ;  and  it  al!bril<:d  (he  only  proof  that 
was  needed  torenderilarvoy'sdcmon'-i  ati  n  .  (  ibc  .  in  uUir 
motion  of  the  blood  perfct  t. 

In  tlie  present  day  tho  terra'parendiyma  is  rarely  used, 
if  it  has  any  definite  meaning  at  atl,  it  may  he  eonsideied 
to  express  all  that  [lartof  an  o(gan,and  especially  of  a  gland, 
whiolt  lica  in  the  inienpaoea  of  the  hloed-veaaele  and  be* 
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twoen  \ho  sorrc;ing  (!uctf.  Iliat  i*,  tlic  rnnimnn  cellular 
tissue  by  w  lndi  ihe  more  esstnuiil  parts  of  origans  are  con- 
nected t<)i;i-ih(M 

PARENT  AND  rRTLD.  This  relation  arises  only  from 
ftlBnl  marria^;*-'.  Thu  roiation  IjL'iuccri  |ia>L'Mls  and  llieir 
illMiliDiate  cliildrea  a  connidercd  in  the  article  Bastard. 

nnmU  are  bound  to  maintain  their  legitimate  children 
who  M  anaUe  to  mkintan  themseUrH  owing  to  infancy  or 
imbiltty  to  work.  Thu  oUigition  i  u  i  !>  to  fother  and 
mother.  gimmMrtbtr  >nd  gnndmother.  if  they  are  able  to 
f^rTorm  it  (43  Slis..  e.  S).n^ttaebpenoiMiaMoiily  bound 
[0  furnish  Ihe  children  with  the  necwirieo  of  life;  and 
the  p<  iialty  incurred  in  case  of  refusal  U  only  20*.  per 
m  jiUli.  A  liu^lnind  i>i  ii-nv  (  I  aiul  5  Wm.  IV..  c.  76)  liab'e 
to  mam'.im  the  chmlnni  i)f  his  witV,  burn  before  marriage, 
wUfili.-i-  ilu'\  arc  lcj;i'iiji.ite  or  iH'l,  until  lla-y  are  af  the 
ago  of  hixieen.  «r  until  the  death  of  tiiu  wife.  If  a  parent 
deserts  his  children,  the  churchwardens  and  oTer»eers  may 
>eizc  his  goodi  and  chattels,  and  receive  bi»  zeots,  to  the 
amount  menlionwl  in  the  justices'  warrant,  wbwh  most  be 
obtained  before  aucb  seizure  is  made. 

If  a  Popish  parent  refuse  to  allow  his  Protestant  child  a 
auitaUe  maiotenance^  with  the  view  of  conipeUing  him  to 
come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  relifion.  the  lord  dianedlor 
is  empowered  to  order  the  parent  to  make  a  proper  allowaitoe 
(1 1  and  12  Wm.  III.,  c.  4) ;  and  if  Jewiah  parents  refiue 
to  allow  I  la  ir  Proictarii  children  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
the  purt  tn'h  furiiine  and  the  age  and  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  lonl  chancellor,  o  i  c mplaint  bein^  nnidi',  iiia> 
in-ikc  giifh  order  as  he  shall  ilnnk  proper  (1  Aiu»«s,  hi.  j.,  c. 
30). 

l*arents  are  not  bound  to  make  any  provision  for  their 
children  after  their  death.  Every  uvm'.,  and  cvL-ry  woman 
who  i»  capable  of  disposing  of  her  proiMirly  by  will,  may 
dispose  of  it  as  they  please ;  except  a  freeman  of  London, 
who  is  under  aome  limitations  as  to  the  power  of  disposing 
ef  his  penooaUy  by  will,  which  Umilations  are  in  favour  of 
his  wife  and  wildrcn.  A  parent  or  child  may  aid  each 
other  in  a  law  suit  by  paying  fises,  without  being  guilty  of 
in  untcnance,  if  they  havu  no  expectation  of  a>payraent. 

1' irt  nis  are  not  legally  bound  to  give  any  education  to 
Iheir  children,  n^ir  ;u  f  thuy  amlor  any  rostriciions  as  t  >  tliL* 
kind  uf  L'Juiittl»oa  which  ilicy  may  give.  Certain  pi  iialtics 
were  imposed  by  statute  (1  Jac.  1..  c.  4  ;  3  .lar  !  ,,  o.  j)  on  a 
person  who  sent  a  child  under  hi-*  governinenl  bt  junr!  seas, 
either  to  prevent  his  g j-kI  cduca')  iii  ui  Kn,;  a;id  nr  fur  the 
purpose  of  placing  bim  in  a  Fopi«h  college  or  being  in- 
structed in  toe  Ftopisb  religion;  and  further  penalties  and 
disabilities  were  imposed  both  on  the  pcrsuu  sending  and 
the  pcrMiu  sent,  by  the  3  Car.  1.,  c.  2.  It  seems  that  tt  was 
intended  to  lepeal  these  penal  and  disabling  statutes  by  the 
31  Geo.  ni..  e.  33.  in  ftiTonr  of  any  Roman  CilboKe  who 
tk>cik  the  oath  therein  prescribed ;  and  probeUy  tlmto statutes 
may  be  considered  as  repealed. 

Tin-  cDWer  Lif  a  yiaren;  user  Ills  children  rn'.iiinues  until 
the  a^e  of  iv.etily.ouu,  wiieti  liiey  are  omancijiaied  ;  ;u:d  if 
a  pur<  nl  die  leaving  a  child  under  age,  lie  may  a]i[)QiiU  a 
i^UHnii  iii  111  sueli  child  till  the  a^o  of  iwt'iuy-oiio,  by  a  uiil 
e.'Cur:,;e  1  par-uani  ii>  1  Vie.,  c.  uii.  A  mother  has  no  power 
over  her  children.  A  person  under  age,  except  a  widower 
or  widiiw,  (-annot  marry  without  the  father's  consent,  or 
SQch  consent  as  is  rei|uiied  by  the  Marrtngc  .\rt.  [Mar- 
KIAOE,  P.  441.] 

A  child  under  ^  mav  aoqnire  property  by  gift ;  and  if  a 
lather  is  the  trustee  of  bia  child's  estate,  he  must  account 
to  the  child  when  he  comes  of  age,  like  anjr  other  trustee. 
So  lone  as  a  child  who  is  itndcr  age  lives  with  and  is  su|>- 
jwrted  by  the  fatiier.  the  faiher  is  etiliiled  to  receive  the 
reward  i)V  the  ehild'=  l  ibjur.  When  a  child  has  a  fortune 
of  his  own,  u:id  the  fitlier  i->  ii'it  uble  to  inaiti'.aiu  hini  ;-uit- 
ably  lo  siK-li  t'.irtune,  a  e.iurt  of  equity  wUl  allow  thi;  father 
u  c.jin]H.eent  sum  for  mauueuanco  out  of  tho  child's  estate; 
but  a  lather  is  not  entitled  to  any  such  allowance  in  respect 
of  cn-itH  incurred  bv  him  for  his  child's  maintenance  before 
bo  obtains  such  order  of  court  for  maintenance. 

A  parent  may  inainiain  an  action  fur  the  seduetion  of  a 
claUi{hter  un  this  ground  of  loss  of  her  xerviceib  if  there  is 
evidence  of  her  aeting  in  the  eapseiiy  of  aurrant,  or  li\  ing 
with  the  parent  in  aueli  a  manner  that  the  parent  had  a 
ri/lit  tu  her  services.  This  action  has  been  maintained  by 
a  1  jiher  III  thu  ca>e  of  hu  d.iu-^hter,  a  married  Woman  nbo\e 
ttjic,  hviug  kepaiuie  from  her  husband,  and  with  the  father; 
and     an  aunt  for  the  aedoolioii  «f  a  mm*  living  Willi 


her,  to  whom  she  stood  in  Uio  relation  of  porent.  Tlie 
foundation  of  the  right  to  maintain  such  on  action  is  the 

less  cif  the  services  to  which  the  parciU  is  entitled.  In 
allijwmg  aueli  an  action  therefore  in  the  case  of  a  child 
above  age  or  a  married  woman,  the  courts  litive  de|  ar*ed 
from  the  legal  in  ineiple  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  right 
of  action. 

A  father  is  legally  entitled  to  the  care  and  custody  of  his 
children,  but  be  may  be  deprived  of  the  care  of  them  by  the 
court  of  chancery,  if  his  conduct  ii  such  as.  in  the  o^ioQ 
of  the  court,  endangers  the  morals  of  the  thtldten.  nuf 
Bysshe  Shelley  was,  among  otiier  things,  restrained  tnrsB 
order  of  the  court  of  ehanoeiy  Itma  taking  po$«essioa  or  the 
person  uf  his  infant  children,  on  tho  ground  of  his  profe--.s- 
ing  irrel^ious  and  immoral  principles  and  actnigon  them. 
VV.  P.  T.  h  ^Vetlcsley  was  nho  re-'ramed  by  a  liki;  older 
from  rom'>ving  his  children  from  the  care  and  custody  of 
their  uniiis,  on  iliu  (:roi.nd  of  his  immoral  coinlu-t.  and 
directions  Were  ^iveii  liy  the  Court  fur  the  custo<ly  and  edu- 
cation of  the  ihildreii.  But,  except  in  such  ra!>es  as  these, 
the  children  cannot  b«  taken  (torn  the  cate  of  the  fother 
and  given  into  tho  custody  of  tho  mother  or  "nnf  other 
person. 

Under  a  recent  act  (2  and  3  Vic.,  c.  54)  a  mother  who  B 
living  aptrt  firom  her  husband  may  obtain  by  petition  oa 
order  ftom  a  court  of  equity  for  aeeoss  to  her  enad  whieb  is 
in  the  sole  custody  of  the  'fiitlicr,  or  of  anv  person  by  his 

authority,  or  of  any  jjnardian  after  the  death  of  the  faiher, 

siihji  et  to  sucli  ie^;ulatijr.5  as  the  jud^-e  nia_\  liiink  con- 
venient and  juhl  ;  and  if  stji-h  rliild  sluU  be  within  the  age 
iif  5.c\L-n  years,  tiie  jndye  may  order  i]ii>  child  to  be  delivered 
into  the  custody  ui  iho  niothur  until  the  child  attains  the 
age  of  seven  years,  >uLject  to  ^uch  regulations  as  afore- 
said. But  no  mother  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  act 
against  whom  adultery  has  been  established  by  judgment 
iti  an  action  at  law,  or  by  the  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
euiirt. 

The  relations  between  parent  and  child  idiieb  are  not 
founded  upon  the  parental  power,  but  arise  in  Tospoot  of 

gifts  by  the  parent  to  the  ciiild  on  marriage  or  any  oUmt 
occasion,  and  in  respect  of  purchases  by  the  parent  ni  tiM 
name  of  ti.c  child,  Lelung  tu  ^aiiinis  lieadi  or  lilies  of  the 
law  ot  property,  inasmuch  m  the  rights  and  claims  of  other 
persons  besides  psivnt  ami  diild  aro  iDvolTod  in  snnh 

cases. 

A  child  who  is  under  the  parental  power  owes  obed.enca 
I  to  his  parent,  whirh  the  parent  may  enforce  by  his  superior 
strength,  provuled  he  uses  it  with  moderation.  Ho  may 
I  beat  his  cnild  and  restrain  liis  liberty,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  as  lo  injure  his  healil<.  A  child  is  legally  bound  to 
maintain  his  indigent  father  and  grandfather,  motlier  and 
grandmother,  if  Im is  able;  the  i>enalty  in  oaseof  roAitol  is 
20«.  per  month. 

The  Paternal  Power  (palria  potestas)  among  tho  Romsns 
was  a  [leeiiliar  fealiire  in  their  in-tilutmns.  It  was  founded 
on  a  K;,4al  luarriai^e,  or  un  a  le^ml  ad>>pt:,)n:  the  children  of 
siu  h  marriage  and  ^ueh  u<loiitu  I  childri'ti  were  ;n  ihe  pos\  fr 
of  the  father;  the  mother  had  no  power  over  the  children. 
It  foUiAM'd  from  the  jirinciple  of  thu  j  aina  l  oUstas,  w  hich 
involved  a  right  of  property,  that  the  children  of  a  son,  not 
emancipated,  were  also  iti  the  power  of  their  grandfather. 
By  the  death  of  the  grandfather  the  son  became  tut  jurit, 
and  bis  children  and  grandchildren  fell  into  his  power. 
The  patria  potestas  could  also  be  dissolved  by  Ehamciva* 
Tiox.  Originally  tho  IhOier^s  power  was  AhsMttto  over  tho 
cbihli  who  bed  no  ind^eodent  political  mtbtcBeOt  at  kaik 
as  a  member  of  his  fhthcr's  family.  He  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  but  at  home  ho  was  sul.ject  lu  the  donuntic  tribunal. 
Within  the  .''ainily  the  father  had  a  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  could  sell  the  son  as  a  res  mancipi,  either  by  way  of 
j  uiiishment,  or  by  w,iy  of  <lissolviiig  the  family  couiieelinn. 
[  I'.M  ANCU'ATlo.N.  I  The  father  alsi>  orif;niaIly  possessed  llie 
jus  nuxae  daadt  willi  respect  to  li  s  sou  as  well  as  a  slave,  a 
(lower  which  «ti»  a  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  father 
Usiiig  answerable  for  the  delu-is  of  lus  son,  and  continued  00 
long  as  thia  principle  was  in  full  vigour.  Tho  son  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  father  could  acquire  no  proper^ 
for  IiitnMdf;  dl  bis  acquisitions,  hke  tliose  of  a  slave,  b^ 
loiized  to  his  Caber ;  but  at  the  death  of  tlie  fether  they 
might  beeome  bis  own  property,  a  circumstance  which  dis> 
I iiiguished  the  acquisitions  of  u  sun  from  tho»e  uf  a  slave. 
Thu  father  could  marry  bis  children,  divorce  Iheu,  give 
tham  in  adopiiMi,  and  1 
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The  strict  notion  of  the  patria  poleslas  lie>i  at  the  fouilJa- 
tion  of  tlie  Roman  polity.  Like  other  institutions  however, 
which  in  the  early  hulcry  ol  a  state  t'otxa  its  cssfntiil  e!fi- 
ments,  the  strict  charack'i-  of  the  patria  jioteMus  lu'caiuc 
gnduallj  relaxed  and  greatly  chani^cd.  The  history  of  such 
cbangeft  n  apart  of  ibe  history  of  Rome. 

The  palria  potwlt  midit  be  diaiolTed  in  other  ways  be- 
aidM  tnoaa  mmtioaad.  If  a  Mbut  «r  son  lost  his  citizen- 
abift  Uw  nilation  tetsmn  Htm  «MMd»  tat  tha  ralationship 
eoold  only  oxut  betwwn  Roman  cititent.  If  Mm  or  son 
■was  made  a  prisoner  l>y  an  enomy,  the  rt3lation  was  in  abey- 
ance (in  suspenso),  but  wa&  not  cjLtinct.  If  the  son  attained 
rerin  n  higii  utlices  in  the  state,  either  civil  w  raligioilli  the 
patria  iiottsta^s  was  thereupon  dissolved. 

(Gaius,  i.  o5,  07,  1J7,  &e. ;  Marezoll,  Lehrbuch  der  In- 
ttit.  die*  Horn-  Hechtet,  Wi*i ;  Savigny.  System  des  henligcti 
Rom.  Rechti,  1840.) 

PARGA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  European 
Tnrkev,  on  tbo  ooast  of  tho  Ionian  Sea,  opposite  to  tho  Isle 
of  Pa.\o,  from  irhioh  it  is  12  milta  distant,  in  39°  1 7'  N.  lat. 
and  20°  18^  B.  lotur.  Ttikplaoe  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
fifloootb  eanlttfytVfaSBi  amiuttbe  wreck  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, the  inbabitanta  of  Parga  sought  safety  in  the  protection 
of  Venice,  and  became  voluntary  subjects  of  thatrepublic.  A 
nobleman  of  Corfu,  under  tiiu  title  of  i^vernor,  resided  at 
Pai^;a.  subject  to  the  Venetian  'j;ovijrnor-gereral  at  Corfu, 
and  commanded  the  gairiaion,  which  coiisiiitcd  uf  a  company 
of  Sclavonian  or  Italian  troops,  in  the  pay  of  Venice.  The 
Pai^uinote«  however  had  iheir  own  municipal  council,  which 
appointed  llu'  inatjisiratos,  and  they  enjoyed  several  other 
privileges.  They  were  all  armed,  and  wore  frequently  at 
war  with  tlieir  neighbours.  Titis  state  of  things  lasted  till 
the  fall  of  Venice,  in  179",  when,  in  the  partition  of  the 
Venetian  territories  between  Franco  and  Auatriat  IHnce 
kept  for  herself  the  looian  Islands  and  the  VcBelion 
ietHeineati  od  the  coast  of  Epirus.  These  setllmnents 
voce  Btttrinto.  Pai^  Prevesa,  and  Yonitza  in  the  Am* 
brs«isn  Crulfl  They  had  each  a  small  territory,  whicli  «as 
gUaratitecJ  from  Turkish  inirusioti  by  treaties  between 
the  Porte  and  Venice.  The  Frenoh,  having  taken  pus- 
session  of  thi-  Ionian  Islamls.  sent  small  gai-ri-uns  to  each 
of  the»e  luwu.'*  to  replace  the  Venetian  garr»s*jii!s.  Hut  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  in  time  of  profound  ju  aro 
with  the  Porto,  threw  the  latter  into  the  coalition  then 
forming  against  France,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  De- 
cember, 1798,  between  RiiHsia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  two 
powers  agreed  to  join  their  furces  by  $ea  and  by  land  against 
the  common  enemv.  The  Tutco-Russian  fleet  and  army 
accordiit^ly  attacked  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  took  them  from 
the  Freochj  and  at  the  laiM  tlBBe  AU  Pesha  of  Spims  at- 
taeked  the  French  gsrrisoa  of  Fkmvea.  end  tnassaend  it 
vltll  eiieunstanoes  of  great  atrocity.  He  1ikewi;>e  invaded 
Butrinto  and  Yonitza,  from  whicfi  the  French  had  with- 
(ka'.vii,  a^  well  as  from  Varga.  Parga  hiiwever  « as  strong 
liy  nature,  and  the  inhabilant.s,  being  suiauioneJ  by  All 
to  submit,  boliily  refused.  In  March.  l*iOU,  a  convention 
was  agrettd  upoa  between  Russia  and  Tutki-y,  by  which 
the  Ionian  Islands  were  constituted  a  republic,  under  ihc 
protection  uf  the  Porte  and  the  guarantee  of  Hutsia.  By 
articles  vii.-x.  of  the  same  convention  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  '  the  farmer  Venetian  possessions  of  Butrinto, 
Prevesa,  Pirga.  and  Vonltza,  which  are  on  the  continent 
and  contii^uous  to  Albania,  shall  belong  in  futiue  to  the 
Porto,  and  the  inbabitanta  of  those  places  be  governed  by  a 
Toikish  commandant,  paying  hoiNiwr  no  SMM  tribute  than 
liiey  used  to  pay  to  Venice ;  the  inbabitanta  shall  eontinue 
to  be  administered  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
tisagcs,  shall  retain  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
no  Mussulman  shall  acquire  property  or  reside  amon:;st 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  commandant.'  By  at  Uole 
XI.  of  the  same  convLMitiijn  tho  emperor  of  Russia  promised 
to  u-ic  hi.s  endeavours,  in  iho  event  of  a  neneral  peace,  to 
cause  Iho  stipulations  of  tho  pr«s<Mit  treaty  to  be  accepted 
b^  the  other  powers.  (Martens,  Hecueil  de  Traitcg,  vol.  vii.) 
To  tho  unfortunate  surviving  people  of  Butf  into,  Prevesa, 
and  Vonitza,  who  were  already  in  the  gfUpvt  AU  Pasha, 
who  had  tinted  them  with  groat  crueUy«  tUa  eoovcntion 
«sa  a  bogn,  by  givii^  them  a  elaiai  to  eonsa  sort  of  protec- 
tion. Fkurga  bosrever  was  itill  ftee^  end  the  inhabitants  Ibr 
n  tivM  fafiiesd  to  snbmit,  but  being  threatened  with  im- 
minent deslruellon  from  the  numerous  forces  uf  Ali  Pasha, 
tliey  sent  a  dejuity  to  Conslanlinople  to  request  the  mter- 
ii»renco  of  the  Porte,  and  ihrouga  the  influence  uf  the 


(  minister  of  the  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  supporte<l  by 
j  Russian  influence,  the  divan  sent  them  a  bey  to  reside 
am  ng  them,  thus  fuinihiiL^  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
nn  1  at  I  ho  same  tune  pniteciuiir  thoui  against  any  encroach- 
ments from  Ali.  Par-  i  remained  in  this  stale  of  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Porte  till  1.S06,  when  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte.  All  Pasha  took  this  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  taking  military  possession  of  Prevon,  Butrinto, 
and  Vonitza,  and  dealing  with  tb«  inhabitants  as  he  pleased, 
against  the  stipulations  of  the  oonTention  of  1800.  Those 
of  Psi|pu  ibanng^  the  same  fate,  applied  fur  protection  to 
the  Russian  admiral  on  that  station,  who  sent  them  a  gar- 
rison. 

By  the  treaty  of  Til..it,  in  1H07,  the  Ionian  Tslaud*  Imae 
given  up  to  I'rance,  the  Rus'^ian  troops  which  wera  stationed 
in  them  withdrew,  includiiiL^  the  detachment  at  Parga. 
Ah  Pasha  now  renewed  his  efluri.s  tn  take  possession  of  Parga, 
and  applied  to  the  French  governor-general  at  Corfu  fur 
the  formal  cession  of  that  place.  That  uflicer  however  re- 
fused, and  sent  a  garrison  to  Parga.  In  1814.  the  English, 
having  already  driven  the  French  out  of  tbo  Ionian  Islands^ 
with  the  exception  of  Omfu,  and  plaeed  a  garrten  in  the 
island  of  psxe^  which  lies  in  sight  of  Pisrga,  Ali  Plnsha  sent 
a  consideraUe  brcc  against  Pni]ga,  which  invaded  its  terri- 
tory, took  some  villages,  end  murdered  or  carried  away  th« 
inhabitants,  but  the  Parguiiioies  sunieil  nut  of  iheir  town, 
rcpuKsed  the  Turks,  and  killed  the  hev,  wIkj  was  a  ncphuw 
of. Ali.  The  French  garri^ion  remained  \x  itliin  the  citadel, 
and  did  not  take  part  in  the  action.  The  Par^uinotes, 
seeing  that  they  could  no  lunyer  rely  on  the  protection  of 
France,  applied  to  the  English  at  Faxo,  in  March.  Itii4,  and, 
offered  to  hoist  theEngli^  ttag,  and  master  the  French gn^ 
rison,  if  the  English  would  take  them  undt  i  tlu  ir  protection. 
General  Campbell,  who  commanded  in  the  I  niun  Islandsi 
sent  a  detachment  with  two  frigates,  and  the  Parguinotcs 
having  surprised  the  citadel  and  hoisted  the  Engli.^h  flag, 
the  detachment  waa  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  fot^ 
ttess  on  the  SSnd  of  Mareh,  and  the  sVoich  garrison  waa 
sent  to  Corfu.  (Colonel  de  Busset,  Proceedinss  in  Parga, 
with  a  Series  qf  Correspondence  and  other  Documents.) 

The  future  condition  of  the  loii;;tii  Islands  remaiiud  to  be 
seUled  by  the  great  powers  as-eiuhkd  at  the  coiigrt-'.-a  of 
\'icnna.    A  convention,  a:;roed  uf  on  between  the  courts  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Greal  Bri  lain  was  signed  at  Parin 
I  on  the  :thaf  November,  i  s  15,  by  which  the  isles  of  Cm i  fu, 
I  Zante.CefaloQia, Santa  Maura,  ItlMica,Cerigo,and  Paxo,  with 
their  dependencjes,  'as  designated  in  (hotiesty  between  hie 
majesty  the  emneior  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  Ottoman 
1  Porte,  concludea  on  tho  21st  of  March,  1800,*  were  to  Ibna 
I  an  independent  state  under  the  proteetion  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.   By  article  viiL  of  the  same  eonvention  the 
'  Ottoman  Porle  was  invited  to  accede  to  its  stipulations. 
:  The  Porte,  being  applied  to,  demandtd  as  a  preliminary 
I  step,  the  fulfihnent  of  tho  treaty  of  Manh.  Imio,  by  the 
I  formal  cession  of  Parjja.    After  some  la|ise  uf  time,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  at  Consiantinople  between  the 
English  minister  and  the  divan  early  in  Isi:,  for  the  de- 
livery of  Parga  to  the  Porte,  uniler  the  condition  that  those 
inhabitants  who  might  choose  to  emigrate  should  have  an 
asylum  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  their  immoveable  pro- 
perty be  valued  and  paid  i^jr  by  the  Porte  previous  to  their 
embarkation.    Joint  commissioners  were  appointed,  one  by 
the  English  and  the  other  by  Ali  Pasha,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  valuation.   This  arrangnineot  was  IhnneUy  an- 
nounced to  the  Fisif  uiootea  by  a  Bnehumuiao,  dated  nth 
May,  1817.  The  pmatea  and  otJwr  inhabinntadeskied 
that  all  would  leafo  the  pltuie  rather  than  trust  themselTea 
to  the  Turks. 

The  population  of  Parga  at  tlie  time  was  stated  by  the 
English  commanilant,  CoIducI  de  Hosset,  at  sutt  fnmile*, 
making  3040  individuals  in  all.  The  ulive-trees  ln-lungmg 
to  ihom  amounted  to  about  s),(;cu).  The  iandt'd  property 
and  houses  were  roughly  estiinatetl  bv  Col.  do  liosset  at 
between  400,000/.  ami  500,000/.  Tlie  proceedings  for 
tho  estimation  and  payment  of  iho  properly  were  protract<;d 
for  nearly  two  years  through  tlie  cavils  of  the  Turkish 
commissioner,  and  the  intrigues  of  Ali  AMbe,  who  wished 
to  obtain  Phi^  without  paying  the  money.  Ali  tried 
all  meant  to  excite  the  inhabitsnis  of  Parga  to  acts  of 
violence,  by  which  they  might  forfeit  the  Bnglidi  protee- 
tion, but  the  good  sense  of  the  Parguinotcs  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  tho  Kriti>h  authorities  disappointud  his  cuniKng. 
At  last,  in  May,  1610,  the  whole  population  of  Parga  em- 
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barked  in  F.nKli-li  ve^uls  laving  received  the  valued 
•mouni  of  llieir  moinrty,  l5i>.U0u/.,  ami  were  scllk-il  nt 
Vttxo  and  Coifu.  Tlw  Tui  k*  iheii  oeoupicd  Parga.  ( L'  ttrr 
from  a  Greehn  Tmn  Her  rt  specti»g  the  intended  Cesaum 
ttf  Parga,  J^ndon,  1S1!».) 

Th«  eossioti  of  Parga  iuu  b««ii  traate<l  by  several  writers 
«■  ft  queslton  of  feeling  niher  ibaa.  one  of  strict  diplomacy, 
«nd  hu  liMn  made  on  the  Oontinent  the  topic  of  much 
(leclamalion  against  England,  both  in  pcoM  and  in  rane. 
Tli  i:  n  in  however  wus  n  direct  con^equennoftbe  treaty 
ol  .\Lircli,  iSUl),  lu  which  England  had  Uken  no  part,  wbioh 
lre;«ty  was  the  rc'sult  of  two  unpritinplcd  acts  of  aggiesnion 
by  Bonaparte,  the  first  ai^innl  Venice,  and  the  socoiid  upon 
Egypt.  In  politics,  ns  in  private  morality,  one  act  of  in- 
justice is  often  tlie  leader  of  a  Ion;;  train  of  vvoful  results 
A  liberal  Italian  v.ri'rr.  Cunt  P.-echio,  in  '  !,i!'f  of 
Foscoto.'  ch.  X..  frankly  acknowledt;e-s  that  liie  ct«>ion  of 
Parga  was  oblii;aiory  upon  the  Eiijjlish  in  ftilflliucnl  of 
formi  r  treaties,  and  that  they  did  everylhiuK  they  could  to 
miti-jatc  it»  hanUhips  upon  tlic  inhavilant!'.  considering 
that  the;  huid  to  d«al  with  such  a  man  as  Ali  Pui»ha  ;  and 
Foacolo^  by  birlb  a  Qreek,  after  writing  a  big  book  on  tho 
tubjeet,  pareeivad  bia  mialahe  just  in  time  to  atop  ita  circu- 
lation, 

Tlic  town  of  Pargu  stands  on  a  rock  fomuOB  « tlnill  pa- 

niiinula.    It  has  twu  port*,  one  of  them  antienlly  called 

yXfci  r  Vi/up'.  '  till'  1'  11  of  sweet  waters,'  now  Port  Veliki. 
The  ii,',Mi  1^  .  ud  ba*  narrow  streets.    The  citadel  on 

the  sum  ,ii  It  of  llu'  l  i/Ci.  is  ;iiia'  '^1  iLiiirr^nuM  .  It  is  KUr- 
rourid(  .1  liv  ti  terlilc  terrilory,  and  tlu-  tow  ii^muii  export  oil, 
toba  r-  .,  rriiit,  did  tolerably  good  w  .w. 

PARHE'LION  (iropd,  by  tlie  bide  of,  »;Xioc,  lhe^u^  t,  u 
name  given  to  the  muck  suns,  as  they  hB\e  been  called, 
vvh  ch  soiuelimes  appear  near  the  sun;  being,  asissup- 
|)o.^ii,  imagct  of  tba  latter  formed  1^  redaeliaii  from  a 
doud. 

PARIA,  THE  GULF  OF,  extends  between  the  island 
of  Trinidad  and  tba  continent  of  South  Amenca,  and  has 
receiied  its  name  from  tbeadliacentporlionof  iba  continent, 
which  wai  once  called  Paria,  a  name  aftarw«d« anponflded 
by  that  of  Cuiuana.  Tltu  gulf  extends  about  a  hundred 
miles,  from  61°  30'  to  63"  W.  lung.  It  has  nearly  tho  form 
of  a  quadrangle,  whusu  longest  side  lies  ca»l-tiurth-cust 
by  cast  and  tr«at4outb-«eM  by  trost,  and  is  about  3ft  miles 
across. 

A  hilly  promontory,  projecting  from  the  continent  i  f 
South  America  nmre  than  70  luilci,  separates  the  gulf  from 
the  Caribbean  Sin.  and  terininaies  on  the  east  with  Capo 
Punta  dc  la  Pefiu,  wliicli  is  also  called  Cape  Paria.  Oppo- 
aih*  this  cape  and  about  2t>  miles  from  it  is  the  mo^-t  north- 
western  point  of  the  island  of  Tnnidad.  Ti  is  opening 
contains  four  ttraita  formed  by  three  roi  k\  n.u  .  .ehin:^ 
blands.  The  moat  western  of  these  straits,  caUed  fiuca  du 
Dragon  (Dra^ron's  Mouth),  is  the  widest,  and  about  6  miles 
across.  There  are  several  rocky  lalands  in  it  tomida  the 
Punta  dc  la  Pefia.  but  as  all  of  them  are  above  the  water, 
they  arc  i  i^kv  avoided.  The  rocky  island  east  of  it  is 
colled  L  tiiu  .itl.  i  'ares.  Between  it  and  the  Isla  do  Huevos 
(I.-ir  iif  1''.^l:si  ;>  Uu-  hi  fi.ii  1  --I.!',!,  cidli  d  S;.:[) ClianiK-1,  ',\  l.icli 
is  (ilily  f.vu  luilci  Viiile.     Tll.a  tlnlUici,  wliu  li  ^el;ils  M>Uth- 

ciisiuiir  1,  Is  u-i?d  by  vessels  leaviii};  the  yulf  li.it  nut  gene- 
rally by  those  that  enter  it,  as  the  current  sets  outward  and 
is  strong.  Between  the  Islu  dc  Hucvus  and  the  Isla  de  Monos 
(Isle  ol  Apes)  is  the  liuevo  Channel,  which  is  somewhat 
widerihan  the  picceding.and  is  more  used  by  vessels  entering 
than  leaving  the  gulf.  The  .Monos  Chuntiel,  between  the 
bU  de  Uonoa  and  the  north-western  point  ofTriftidad,  is 
the  narrowest,  and  the  current  in  it  is  (be  aiiongest.  It 
is  only  navigated  by  small  vsMcl*.  As  the  eutrenl  runs 
tbroug^h  all  these  straits  northward,  the  gulf  can  only  ba 
entered  with  a  strong  breeze. 

The  southern  entry  of  the  eulf  is  between  the  rocky  cape 
ealle<l  Punta  Icaros,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  low 
alluvial  shores  Iv'"^  "i*  hnili  m  i.  s  of  the  two  most  western 
of  the  mouths  of  llie  Oi  ui  1 1>,  i  adi!d  Caiio  do  Pederriales 
and  CailD  <!(•  M,iii:iiiii)  Ci^:mik'.  tin'-o  kiw  ^lll.);-c•>  ;i 

Klionl  fxtfiicl.-i  ue.itiy  aiTos^  ilio  strati,  wbuU  is  (ailed  ihe 
Sei'jieni'ii  Mouth.  Lc>s  than  half  a  mile  from  Trinidad  this 
sboal  in  dry  ut  lovr  water,  and  called  the  Isla  de  Soldado. 
Between  this  island  ami  Trinidad  is  tho  narrow  entry  into 
the  gulf,  which  can  only  be  passed  with  a  strong  south- 
west  wind. 

The  gvdf  itself  may  be  ooosidared  as  one  of  tba  uMst  «x- 


tensive  and  best  harli ours  in  the  globe.  It  offors  ncarty 
everywhere  cxcel'iriit  :iiirhorri'f<»,  p^fiepially  iilirii;  ilio  coasts 
of  tlieislandof  Tniuilad.  lis  ai-n;];,  cxci-iit  tii-ur  tl.c  ^li'ires. 
vanes  between  8  and  Ju  failioins,  and  tiie  !i>i:uuud  is  every- 
where free  of  rocks.  It  is  only  alonir  the  south-western 
rott^t  that  there  are  sandy  sbaals,  which  have  from  3  to  6 
fathoms  water  on  them.  The  water  is  as  salt  as  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  though  it  teeetTca  a  great  volume  of  fireih 
water  by  thosa  mouths  of  the  Orinoeo  which  Atll  into  it  and 
by  the  liver  Ckiarapleba.  wbieb  enters  it  not  flir  ftom  ihi 
western  extremity^  It  is  snppeaed  that  the  curvmt  which 
sets  through  the  ^f  in  a  nurlbem  direction  is  enu-'od  by 
the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  The  tides  also,  ivhieh  rise  about 
six  fct  t,  run  with  great  force. 

<  Depoii*.  /  >;y«A'<?  '«  Piirlie  Orirntaie  de  la  Terre 
Fermf.  ^-c. ;  Lavaysse's  Descrij»Ham  itf  Vetmvda,  3VrJn- 
daJ,  Mttrparilii,  atiii  T'if»itro.\ 

PARIAN  CIIRON  U  Ll':  h  the  i.  une  ^ivi-n  to  a  block 
of  marble  prcscrve<l  at  Oxfoni.  which  contained  in  its  pt-rfect 
stateaclironologiRal  account  of  the  principal  events  in  Greek 
history  during  a  period  of  131 H  years,  beginning  withCectops* 
n.c.  1582,  and  ending;  with  the  archonship  uf  Uiogtietus,  at 
Athens,  it.c.  2$-l.  The  chronide  of  the  last  ninety  years  waa 
howarer  lost,  so  Ibat  the  part  whicb  tnw  remaini  ends  at 
tlw  archonship  of  Diutimus,  b.c.  Si4  Thb  ehronide  was 
purchased  at  Smyrna,  together  with  several  other  relics  of 
antiquity,  by  Mr,  Vt'iUiiim  Petty,  who  was  employed  by  tho 
earl  of  Arundel,  iii  llic  ) ear  1 624.  for  the  purpose  of  making 
(■.ilU'i  iujiiv  I'lr  liitu  (if  autient  works  of  art  in  Greece,  Asia 
Mitmr.  atn!  tiK'  i^laiuisof  the  .'\rchipclago.  Gasscndi slates  in 
iiis  '  L;tL-  vif  I'cirLSc"  (lib.  iv..  ed.  of  1  >)2'j>,  wliu  m  a>  couii.vollor 
111  tiio  pftrliameul  of  Provencf,  nii<l  ,i  niutiifu-L'iit  patron  nt 
arts  aud  learning,  that  tlu'  Pui  i  ui  lir  murle  w  as  first  dis- 
covered by  means  ol  Peiresc,  and  was  pun  buM  d  for  himbr 
one  Sampson,  bis  agent  at  Smyrna,  for  fifty  pieces  of  goto, 
but  that  when  it  was  ready  to  bo  sunt  on  board,  ^mwCTI 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  the  Chronicle  was  aftaP- 
wards  purchased  for  Laid  Arundel,  by  Mr.  Petty,  at  a  much 
higher  price.  Dr.  Halss,  in  bis 'Analysis  of  Chronology' 
(vial.  i.  p.  103,  8vo.  editionX  brings  forward  levenl  teasou 
to  show  tho  improbability  of  this  account ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  lliu  CliMniclc  reached  London  in  P' -27,  and  «as 
examined,  ut  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Hubert  Cutiun,  with 
great  care  by  the  learned  Sclden,  in  conjunction  with 
Patrick  Young,  librarian  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and 
Richard  .Tames,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxfard. 
*  Many  of  the  characters,'  says  Solden.  *  were  entirely  ob 
litcraled.  and  many  nearly  so ;  nevertheless,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  glas.ses  and  the  critical  sagacity  of  my  very  kind 
friend  Patrick  Young,  after  a  great  many  repeated  trials.  I 
hare  restored  (hem  as  well  as  I  coubl.'  The  Chronicle  was 
published  by  Selden,  together  with  other  inscriptions  which 
we(«  bmugbt  to  England  by  Mr.  Pbtty  in  tlie  follewiiig 
year  (1628),  uoder  the  titi*  of  *  Marmora  ArundelUana.* 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  romoved  to  Antwerp,  and  many  of  the  marbles, 
w!di'!i  Were  deyio^i'ed  in  the  i;ar<kns  iif  ArLiiuiel  Hinise, 
Were  delLiced  luid  bruken.  or  u^^ed  tu  repair  the  hmi-se.  The 
l  itter  wns  ilic  tail'  ol'ilie  Tarian  (  hronicle;  the  upper  part 
of  il.  eu:ilainini:  at  least  half  the  inscription,  is  soid  to  have 
been  worked  up  m  repairing  ii  eJiiinnev  ut  Ariiiiclid  House; 
but  fortunately  a  copy  ut  it  was  prc.sor^'erl  m  Selden's 
work. 

In  ir>G7  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  who  obtained  the  chronicle  from  Greece,  presented 
it  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  preserved,  toeethsr 
with  other  antiquities  »d)ectc<l  bv  the  Earl  of  AniiMM,  In 
ft  room  adjoining  to  the  puUie  sehools,  called  the  MasKaas 
AmndetiBiittm.  The  Cluonicle  was  pnblished  agam  in  Pri- 
daaux'a  'Marmora  Oxoniensia.'  fbl.  1676,  which  was  re- 
printed in  1732,  under  the  care  of  Michael  Maittaire.  an<f 
osaiii  in  ITyi,  O.vfurd,  under  the  eare  of  W,  Hotx  ris.  In 
Chandler's  '  Marmora  O^joniensia,'  wliieh  wa»  pubhslied  la 
1763,  greul  paiiis  were  bcsitnied  upon  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
and  many  parts  in  w  hieh  the  ins<  i  iptimi  was  defaced  wer*i 
suiijil led  l»y  COtljccture^,  wduidi  are  fre(|iu'iill_v  \  ery  uii^euioLls 
and  probable.  It  has  also  been  pubiished.  wiih  an  Kuglish 
translation,  in  tho  works  of  Robertson.  Hewlett.  andHalai^ 
whi<*  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

Ute  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  this  Chronicle  was  never 
called  in  question  tilt  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  in 
which  a  work  v^us  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  Robcrtsoi. 

under  tba  title  of  'The  Piaiiaa  Uhronieleb  or  th«  Chconioia 
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of  tlia  AmodoHw  MurblMb  vith  a  Dissertation  conoernine 
itis  Authenticity,'  London,  iTiUi,  in  whiflh  it  is  maintained 
to  be  a  fabrication  of  modern  tmm.  The  principal  objec- 
tions brought  fgrwuiii  by  Robertson  are: — 1,  That  the  cha- 
racters have  iH)  CLitain  or  unequivocal  marks  of  antiquity. 
2,  It  is  not  iiriihablo  thrit  tlx:  ChronirUj  was  •■iigravc<l  (or 
private  use.  It  floes  m-t  appear  la  llav^^  houu  engraved  ; 
by  public  authority.  1.  Tlio  Greek  aii<l  Roman  writers  for 
aloOKtimo  after  the  date  of  tins  Chninicle  complain  that  | 
thojbad  no  chronological  acc  lUiit  of  the  atlaivs  of  antient 
GfMCe.  5,  This  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any 
writer  of  antiquity.  6.  Some  of  the  faoU  seem  to  be  taken 
ftom  aiitbon  of  a  later  date.  7,  Parachronisms  appear  in 
MHUa  of  the  epoofaai^  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  Greek 
ebrooologer  in  the  189th  Oijrmpiad  would  bo  likely  to  eom- 
mit.  &o. 

The  uli)i  rti>)ns  of  Rohertiwn  were  replied  to  by  Mr. Hew- 
lett, in  a  work  entitkrl  '  A  Vindication  of  tlw  Authenticity 
of  the  Parian  L'Ikouic  Ic,'  London,  1789;  hy  Mr.  Cough,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  tho  '  ArchsBolosfia and  by  Puison,  in 
the  '  Monthly  Review,'  in  1789.  Ui*  objections  have  been 
more  receuiiy  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  Hnlcs's  •  Chro- 
nology;' and  tho  whole  subj-.-ct  has  been  investigated  with 
great  accuracy  by  Bnokb,  in  ihesecond  voluiaeof  his  'Corpus 
Inscriptionum.'  The  authenticity  of  the  Chronicle  ha.s  been 
also  viniiicaled  by  Wagner,  Giitt.,  1 790,  Bvo.  Thn  result  of 
thoM  inquiriet  can  leave  little  doubt  respecting  ihc  authen- 
tlBHtjrMia  Mtfa|tti^  of  the  Chronicle;  and  the  subsequent 
'  aileneo  of  daiiiied  writers  respecting  it,  which  it  ]^rha[»  the 
strongest  argument  against  its  antk|uit]r»  nay  be  accounted 
for,  as  Dr.  Hales  has  remarked,  by  the  retired  and  insular 
situation  of  Paros.  It  isw  ii  i.  n  j  |  <  re  and  classical  Greek  ; 
tho  characters  bear  several  marks  ui  antiquity;  and  none  of 
the  passages  a(i<luced  by  Robertson  to  prove  that  parts  of  it 
wore  taken  rrorn  writers  of  a  later  dato  aru  sulficient  to  esta- 
blish the  fant.  Mr.  Robertson  supposes  *  that  it  must  have 
been  a  spurious  fabrication  of  some  learned  Greek  as  late  a*; 
the  sixteenth  century,  executed  from  a  mercenary  motive  of 
gain,  in  order  that  it  might  be  sold  for  a  high  price  at 
Smyrna,  a  commodious  emporium  for  such  rarities,  after  ho 
had  artfully  broken  the  bleolc,  and  defaced  the  inacriplion  in 
leraral  plaoea,  in  ordw  to  give  it  an  air  of  aiitlquity?  This 
aupmiMtton  howorer  i»  veiy  imptdnble.  The  iiMoription 
eould  not  hare  been  engraved  without  great  trouble  and 
expense  ;  a:iJ  the  events  it  relates  a  greater  ac<iuaint- 

ancc  ui;  the  part  of  the  eiiy raver,  or  the  person  under  whose 
direction  it  was  engraved,  with  the  history  of  (he  civilization 
and  litornture  of  Greece,  than  we  can  suppose  to  have  been 
pof'-essi-d  by  any  Greek  in  the  sixteciilh  century, 

Tho  niarblo  on  which  the  Chronicle  was  engraved  was  (Ive 
inchc>  thick,  and  measured,  wbonSeldcn  viewed  it,  3  feet  7 
inches  by  2  feet  7  inches ;  but  one  corner  had  been  broken 
off.  It  contained  at  that  time  93  lines,  reckoning  the  imper- 
fect OUCCi  and  might  orii^inally  perhaps  have  contained  a 
llttndmd.  'Dpon  an  average  the  lines  consist  of  1 30  letters, 
all  capiCa1a»  in  cloie  continuation*  and  nnbiokoa  into  worde. 
llio  events  which  it  records  ere  not  so  much  those  which 
relate  to  the  history  of  the  diflferent  states  of  Greece,  but 
ratlior  such  as  jicrve  to  illustrate  the  history.of  the  civiliza- 
tion and  lileiaturc  of  Greece.  Thus  wo  do  not  find  one 
event  in  tho  I'e'.oji  inue  ian  war  either  mentioned  or  alluded 
to,  but  we  have  an  account  of  ;he  establishment  of  the  prin- 
cipal religious  feslivaU,  of  llie  introiluetion  of  tho  different 
kinds  of  music  into  iho-^e  festivals,  of  the  oriirin  of  IraRcdy 
atirl  come<ly.  and  of  the  time  in  which  iho  most  cmtnenl 
pu  'ts  and  philosophers  lived.  But  as  a  few  extracts  from 
the  Chronicle  will  give  a  better  idea  of  it^  nature  and  con- 
tents than  any  desaripiion  could  impart,  we  buhjoin  a  literal 
tranalation  of  two  different  parts,  the  former  taken  from  the 
beginning,  and  fhs  latter  fmn  the  middle  of  it.  Thewovds 
and  letters  in  brackets  are  a  translation  of  those  Greek  words 
and  letter;)  which  sro  supplied  by  tho  nonjecturcs  of  Selden 
•nd  Chandler,  but  are  cffactid  in  the  original. 

....  'I  have  described  pr[eceding]  time,  bcgin[njing  from 
Cecrops.  the  first  who  reigned  at  Athens,  to LAstjywnax, 
urchon  m  Pams,  and  Diognutos  at  .■\ihcns. 

1.  *  Since  Cecr  jps  reigned  at  Athens,  and  the  country  wa.* 
called  Cccrupia,  before  called  Actice,  from  Actaios,  a  native 
(fli'ToxOoi'oc),  1319  years. 

2.  *  Since  Deticsiion  rwgned  by  tho  tide  of  Parnassus 
(rapa  rov  Bafvamv}  in  CycOTtia,  Cecrops  [re]ign[ing]  at 
Athena,  1310  yean. 

3.  'Since  the  canae  vaa  triad  at  AOnqO  boltwecn  Arcs 
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and  Poseidon  conoeming  HalitilioliiiM  the  ion  of  Po' 

seidon,  and  the  place  was  called  AreiepagUS(A^iMf  miyecllk 

1268  years.  Cr[ana]os  reigning  at  Athens. 

4.  *  Since  the  deluge  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion, 
and  Deucalion  escaped  the  rains,  [and  went]  from  Lycoreia 
to  Athens,  to  [Crana]r)5,  and  bu[ilt  the  tciupjle  of  Zcui» 
Olyrnpiii.s  an<l]  ofieied  facrifices  for  his  presers ation,  1265 
years,  Cr[a]ii[a}.)S  reiyniii^  at  Alliens. 

5.  •  S[iiice  Anipiijicyion,  the  mm  of  Dcucalinn,  reigued  in 
Theruiop)laD,  ancl  assembled  the  people  inlnibiun^  ihat  dis- 
trict, and  [call Jed  them  Amphictyoncs,  and  [the  place  of 
meeting  Pjjina],  wh[ere]  now  also  the  AmphicytoneastiU 
sacrifice,  liiH  years,  Ampiiicylon  reigning  at  Athens. 

6.  '  Since  Hellen,  tho  son  of  Deuc[alion],  reigned  in 
[Phthi]otia.  and  they  were  [na]med  Bellenes,  who  belbre 
were  called  GndkiN,  and  [they  eatabliihed]  the  I^nath«> 
[asMui}  sames  iayttit),  IW  yma,  Amphiotyon  reigning  at 
Athens. 

52.  'Since  Xerxes  formed  a  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  dui;  through  Athos.  and  the  balile  was  fought 
at  ThernKi[p)]la',  and  the  sea-fi^ht  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamis 
agaiiUSt  the  Persians,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  victorious, 
217  years,  Calliades  being  orrhon  at  .-Vihens. 

53.  '  Since  the  battle  at  [l^Jtatica  waa  fought  by  the  Athe- 
nians against  Mardonioii,  the  generul  of  Xerxes,  in  which 
the  Athenians  conquered,  and  Mardonioe  died  in  tbe  battle, 
and  the  fire  flowed  [m  Sic]ily  cco«nd  iBtoa  |}2]I6  yeaia, 
Xantippoa  being  arcbon  at  Athens. 

54.  '  Since  ^llon,  the  son  of  IMaomBaea»  beoanm 
tytant  [of  Symeusej,  214  years,  TimoatfaenCesl  being  aidion 
at  Athens. 

j5.  '  Since  Siinonides,  the  son  of  Leoprei)res,  the  Ccaii, 
who  invented  the  art  uf  meiiiury,  got  the  pnxe  at  Athens 
teaching  [a  chorus],  and  tho  statues  of  Harmotliois  and 
Aristogeiton  were  erected,  2[I4]  years,  [A]dimantui>  beuig 
archon  at  Alliens. 

56.  'Siiuu  liiero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  20[9]  years, 
Clirar]e!i  being  orchon  at  Atbeos.  Epieharraca,  the  poet, 
also  lived  at  this  time. 

57.  *  Since  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophillos,  who  was  of 
Colonos,  gained  the  vielory  in  tragedy,  being  28  years  of 
ago,  2U6  years,  Apsephien  being  archon  at  Athens. 

58.  '  Since  tlie  stone  All  in  .£gos  PoUmi,  and  Simonides, 
tbe  poet,  died,  having  lived  90  years,  2t)5  yeoi-s,  Theagcnidas 

;  being  archon  at  Athens. 

59.  '  Since  Alexander  died,  atid  his  sou  Pe[rjdiccas  reigned 
over  Ihc  Maoedoniaii%  19(6]  ytm,  Eathippaa  being  archon 
at  Athens. 

60.  ' Since .'E sell ylo»,  the  poet,  having' lived  iVJ  \ears,  died 
at  [Gel]a  in  [Sijcily,  19  J  years,  Cail[ijai»  the  First  being 
archon  at  Aihcn;^. 

61.  'Since  Euripides,  being  43  years  of  age,  first  gained 
the  victory  in  tragedy,  17[9]  years,  Diphi[lo8]  being  archon 
at  Athens.  But  Socrates  and  [Ana]xagora«  lived  in  the 
tituc  uf  Euripides.* 

Tbe  preceding  extracts  am  snlBcient  to  give  a  Eenerat 
idea  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  tbe  Chronide.  For  an 
examination  of  tbe  dates  which  aro  a.«$l^'ned  to  the  different 
events  it  records,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
of  Hales's '  Analysis  of  Chronology.' 

PARIAS.    [HiNDiisT.\j«,  vol.  xii.,  p.  232.] 

PARIETAL  HUNKS.    fSKKLKTosf  ] 

PARIME  MOUiNTAIiNS,  THE,  are  an  extensive 
system  of  luouniHir.s  ni  South  America,  which  spread  over 
the  surface  of  English,  Dutch,  and  French  Guyana,  nnd 
also  over  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  republic 
of  Venezuela  and  tho  north-cast  diistricts  of  the  empire  uf 
Brazil.  In  length  they  extend  nearly  1200  miles,  between 
Al"  and  68'*  So'^W.  long.  Their  width  varies  between  i4» 
and  490  mileib  between  tho  parsllets  of  1*  and  8"  N.  btt 
According  to  a  rough  calculation,  this  mountain-system 
covers  asurfkce  ofabout  400,000  square  miles.  Tho  moun- 
tains are  separated  from  tlie  shure^  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  low 
and  flat  couatiy  varying  in  width  Luliveeu  3u  and  70  miles. 
Tim  river  Orinoco  runs  along  the  western  and  partly  alao 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  mountains. 

Tho  term  niountaiti-systetii  cannot  piitperly  bo  applied  to 
this  region.  So  far  as  it  is  known,  it  is  only  a  huge  mass  of 
rocks  which  gradually  rise  higher  a»  they  advance  south- 
ward, tmtU  their  general  level  attains  an  clevatiou  of  fkom 
1500  to  SNO  Ibat  The  surfiico  of  this  rising  ground  ex 
tcndit  in  many  parts  in  level  or  in  nearly  level  plains  of  sovM 
extent,  bat  in  9tbaii  it  is  greatly  diveniflad  by  hills,  oithar 
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isolated  or  forming  n^lges  tewnl  mile*  long,  tni  by  short 
valloys  or  depressions.  Few  of  the  hills  and  ridpes  rise 
inmo  than  some  huiirlrctl  fwt,  and  a  very  few  summitg 
utiiiui  niLire  tlinti  Hi«M)  ft-ct  nlHive  ilicir  liuso.  Tlif  cduniry 
Bloisg  the  M.ili'icinuscs  is  tli:<  kly  wo'xled,  as  well  as  tlu* 

f[ri';itL*r  I'uri  nf  the  cuiintry  In  twi  .-n  lln  ii;,  Icit  w.iuy  <if  tlio 
evi'l  tracts  arc  savamiali*  wiihiail  tnes,  or  only  covcnd 
Milh  low  bushes,  which  however  display  a  greiil  luxuriance 
of  vegotation.  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  region  as  far  south 
MS"  N.  l»t.  out  of  ^t)"  \V.  long.,  but  only  «•  fiur  aoath u 
4*  N.  Ut.  west  of  AS"  W.  long. 

"Woat  of  S8*  W.  long,  and  near  4*  N.  lat.  a  continuout 
noge  begins,  whi'-li  runs  westvaid  to  84*  W.  long,  nearly 
under  the  sainc  p  iralltjl,  and  wcrtof  64'W.  long.  incHnoB 
more  to  ilie  soiiili,  so  that  at  its  termination  near  CC"  W. 
lon^',  it  re  w-lies  iie.irly  to  N.  lat.  Tliis  raiit^e  is  called 
Sierra  Pin  ai ;\iiiia.  In  it>  eastern  ]iart  it  rises  fiora  li'.Mi  to 
2U00  (eel  aiiove  its  lia*e.  au'l  iVi  in  .iUOU  to  tOUO  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Farther  west  it  riM  >  ^(•veral  lliuusaml  feet 
!il>i>ve  the  Mn^aud  tcrniiuates  w  illi  tiie  C.'erro  Maraguai  a  and 
{■<  rro  Diiida,  whustr  summits  attain  an  elevation  of  about 
10,000  foot  Along  the  southern  base  of  the  Sierra  Paca- 
rainajbe  Rio  Panme  runs  easiMard,  and  the  KioTokoto 
VMtward,  and  by  their  iunclion  near  60"  W.  long.,  the  Rio 
Braneo,  an  affluent  of  Ibe  Anmxoiuu^  ia  fumed.  The  two 
branches  of  the  Rio  Branco  drain  an  exlensire  valle]r»  which 
is  cnrlosed  on  ihe  south  by  another  ridge  of  lost  elevation. 

East  of  .'jS^  W.  long.,  tlie  hisiiest  purl  of  the  inoiiiitain- 
ret;ii>n,  ulnch  i-.  ca'ile<l  on  our  maps  Serra  de  .Acaiuy,  seems 
to  lie  betueen  l^and  '2"  N.  la'.  Bui  \u-  are  eiiiin  ly  unac- 
quainted wiih  lis  extent  and  (■!>-\uiioii.  At  ils  envtern  ex- 
tremity several  ridge^  biaiu-ii  olT  northward,  vvlii<  li  iiaver>e 
the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  and  render  its  surface  more 
mountainous  than  Ihe  'tetritorin  of  Duteh  and  British 
Guyana.  [Giyaxx.] 

The  Sena  Acara)  is  nut  eonnecti^  with  the  Sierra  Paca- 
taima  by  a  rijlge.  There  is  a  break  between  thetn  in  the 
niounuin>regton.  wbieb  »  occupied  by  the  wide  valley  in 
whicli  the  rim  Rupunoony  runa  enatmifd  to  the  EsMquibo 
and  the  RioTokoto  westward  to  the  Rio  Braneo.  Where  the 
two  river>  approach  lu'ar  tij  one  anothcrdicar  .1°rto'N.lnt.), 
tlK'v  are  M  paiated  by  a  l>vv  K  vl-1  Ir.u  t.  This  tract  conluiiis 
a  lakf  called  A'liucu,  which  in  ilie  dry  be.ison  ia  small,  but 
at  the  end  of  tlie  rainy  season  iiunidaies  the  adjacent 
country  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  portion  of  the  accu- 
mulated water  finds  its  way  to  the  Ilupunooiiy ;  the  re- 
mainder is  carried  by  the  Rio  l^irarara  to  tbcTukoto.  At 
this  timo  small  canoes  may  pass  froin  the  Rupunoonv  to 
the  Rio  Braneo.  In  the  dry  season  the  waters  of  the  lake 
are  only  discharged  into  the  Tokoto  by  the  Rio  Pirarara. 

This  inonntain^egion  doea  ikot  oontahi  wid*  and  eatten- 
live  nUeyi  inwhidi  riven  flow  over  a  jpntlv  inoUnod 
slope,  but  only  rocky  niasaei  through  which  the  waters 
have  forced  their  way  in  a  deeply  excavated  bed  between 
rocky  banks  of  several  feet  elevation.  Accordingly  till  the 
rivers  of  this  rcgi  in  are  nearly  an  uninternipted  succes- 
sion of  rapids  and  <-;itara(ls,  which  tender  thtir  liavi^;;H ion 
very  dinicnlt,  and  ibe  tran>purt  of  heav  y  [jjods  nearly  iiui  i  s- 
sihlc.  It  is  only  in  the  lower  part  of  ilu-ir  course,  where 
they  run  throuf^h  the  level  coiniiry  v\hirli  separaios  the 
mountain  region  from  thcsca,  that  there  are  no  impediments 
to  navigation. 

(llunibitldi's  Personal  Narraiipei  Schomburgk,  in 
London  GeographiceU  Journal,  VI.  and  VU.) 

PARING  AND  BURNING.  ThIaopentioiioonaisU 
in  entting  a  tbin  sUee  firom  the  twfkeo  of  land  which  ft 

overgrown  with  grass,  licaih,  fern,  or  any  other  plants 
which  I'orin  a  sward  by  the  nuiUing  together  of  their  roots. 
The  sinls  are  allowed  to  ilry  in  the  sun  to  a  cu  rtain  degree, 
after  wliicli  iluy  are  arranged  in  heaps,  and  burnt  slowly, 
wiiiiiiut  ll.itiic  <  r  V  lolent  heat.  The  result  is  a  mixture  of 
burnt  earth,  charred  vegetable  fibre,  and  the  ashes  of  that 
part  which  is  entirely  consumed. 

The  object  of  thia  operation  ia  twofold :  first,  to  kill  insects 
and  destroy  Uioleuor  noxious  weedscompletciv;  and  second- 
lyt  to  obtam  apotverfhl  manuio,  impregnatea  with  alkaline 
■alta  and  eacbonaoeous  matter,  which  oxperienee  baa  shown 
to  be  a  very  powwAil  pramoter  of  v«geution. 

TIm  instruments  by  which  this  is  effected  are,  either  a 
common  plough  with  a  very  flat  share,  which  may  he  used 
when  the  surface  is  very  level  without  heing  encuinh'Tcd 
with  stones  or  large  roots,  as  in  luw  ii!;);-i  r.icad  ius,  ur  in 
most  other  cases  a  paring  iron  used  by  liaud.  (^^Jig.)  The 


crossbar  of  this  mstrumcnt  is  held  with  Loth  hands;  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs,  being  protected  by  two  «mi>^ 
slips  of  board,  push  the  mstrument  into  the  ground,  iota 
to  cut  a  slice  of  the  required  thickness,  which  is  then  tumad 
over  by  movint;  the  cross-handle.  The  labour  it  severe, 
and  a  good  woriiman  can  searedy  nure  more  than  one^xth 
of  an  acre  in  a  day.  The  piioe  of^  this  work  is  ftom  I  St.  to 
23*.  per  aero,  according  to  the  price  of  labour.  TIio  drying, 
burninsj,  and  spreading  of  the  ashes  are  contracted  for  at 
fiom  l6«.  to  15!.  more:  thus  ilio  vvh  ili'  ci;>t  is  from  ijs.  to 
2/.  per  acre.  In  France  it  is  <lunL'  by  a  cob,  vvhi<-li  is  like  a 
shipwright's  adze,  and  the  operation  is  called  ccuhuer. 

Paring  and  burning  the  surface  is  an  almost  invariable 
preliminary  in  the  converting  of  waste  lands  to  tillage ;  and 
where  these  lands  are  in  a  slate  of  nature,  overrun  with 
wild  plants  which  cannot  be  easily  brought  to  decay  by  simply 
burying  them  in  the  eround,  burning  is  the  readiest  and 
most  efleelnal  mode  of  dostroyinc;  them.  &i  this  case  the 
praetiee  ia  nnivenally  reeommmided  and  apptwnad  of. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and 
brintring  them  into  cultivation,  that  paring  and  burning  the 
surface  is  practised.  The  fertility  produced  by  the  ashes, 
which  Ls  proved  by  iho  lii\iui>ir.re  of  the  vcgetaliori  in  the 
first  criip,  1ms  induced  ni;niy  to  repeat  this  process  so  often, 
as  nuiic;  .111!)  tni  xliaust  ihi!  soil,  and  induce  partial  sterility, 
llciu  e  the  practice  has  been  recommended  on  the  one  hand, 
nil  1  -irongly  reprobated  on  the  other. 

When  we  come  to  apply  to  the  subject  the  test  of  expert* 
cnce,  and  reason  corroctir  on  the  ibcts  which  are  presented  lo 
us  by  the  abettors  of  the  praetiee  and  its  adverMUfiss,  wa 
shall  Ond  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  arise  diidly 
from  the  circumstances  under  whieh  thaopMntion  js«ar> 
ried  on.  Bat  it  may  he  necessary  to  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  to  inquire  into  the  changes  jiroducod 
on  the  substances  subjected  to  the  process  of  burning,  when 
It  IS  dune  \\  \\\\  (luc  precautions. 

In  bisriiiiiq  vfp(  i:iMe  matter  in  an  f)i;e:i  fire,  the  whole  of 
the  cai bun  is  cnuv,  rlcil  iiilo  c:irljonlc  arid  and  Hies  oil",  leaving 
only  some  ii;^ht  uslies  containing  the  canhy  matter  and  the 
salts  which  the  lire  could  not  dissipate.  Tlicse  are  no  doubt 
vory  powerful  agents  in  promotinf;  vegetation,  when  tiicy 
ara  Mdad  to  any  soil :  but  they  arc  obtained  at  a  very  groat 
expense  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  by  its  decomposition  in 
tho  carlh,  might  also  have  tflbidod  Ibod  for  vegetation, 
tfao  earth  wbidi  ia  bimit  with  tba  aodi  is  of  a  cold  dayw 
nature,  the  fire  vrilt  dbange  it  into  a  bind  of  sand,  or  brick 
dust,  which  is  insolublo  in  water,  and  conxct';  the  too  great 
tenacity  of  elays,  by  con^'crting  them  more  or  less  into  loams. 
This  is  so  well  known,  that  clay  is  ofien  dug  out  of  the  sub- 
soil to  he  partially  burnt.  On  stiff  clay  soils  therefore  there 
is  a  rl  iuiile  advanlaj;o  in  paring  and  hurninL',  ilrit  i  f  iho 
vegeiablu  ashes  and  <tf  the  burnt  clay.  When  ilie  fire  is  so 
managed  that  the  vegetable  matter  is  only  partially  burnt, 
the  oilv  and  indammable  portions  being  converted  into  va- 
pour by  the  Qre  without  being  dc-<troycil,  and  absorbed  by  tho 
earth,  the  effect  produced  is  only  to  impregnate  the  earth 
with  minute  parttidea  of  matter,  readily  converted  into  tho 
oonatitaant  parts  of  vegetables.  Tho  earth  is  the  men  reoi- 
pient  of  these  particles,  which  are  held  in  its  pores,  as  water 
is  in  a  •'poiige,  riM<lv  to  he  li't  bus."  to  niiy  subv^uico  which 
lias  the  power  of  attractiir^  iheiii.  The  in  isiuie,  which 
the  dry  earth  will  also  ah.-urh  from  the  atniosi>l-i  tr  if  no 
rain  should  fall,  is  retained  and  increased  by  tho  etlect  of  the 
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nltt  with  wbicli  it  is  impregnated.  It  is  uniformly  observed 
tbat  tuniip-sccd,  which  in  nii>*t  soiU  will  not  vcgelate  with- 
out heavy  dows  or  rains,  if  t^nvu  iu  dry  weather,  scarcely 
vmc  JbiU  to  qiriag  up  to  the  unhm  of  a  soil  tbat  has  been 
pared  ami  bumtTlI&y  not  this  be  aaoribefl  to  thesa  parltclea, 
which  have  lecn  lakcn  U|)  by  the  earth  in  the  opeiatiou  of 
blow  conibuoUun,  absorbing  moisture  from  tiic  air,  and  givinc; 
it  out  to  the  gci'il  uluL-h  h  i3  been  j.jwn?  Ii  d.n-,  l)c;t>  r 
than  a  heavy  showur  wijuld:  u  iie  uy  sIiijv. cr  .souk'^  il,v- 
ground  for  a  bhort  tinic,  iuul  swe'-li  ihc  mm  iI  ;  but,  il'  it  be 
succeeded  by  a  hot  i>un,  Ibe  water  eva)K»itiiui^  bO  rapidly, 
that  the  !>eed  loses  its  moisture,  and  vegetation  slops.  The 
earth,  \vhich  attracts  moisture  from  the  uir,  keeps  it,  its  ab- 
sui  IxnC  aatuie  preventing  the  evaporation  ;  and  it  furnishes 
it  graduailf  to  the  vegetating  seed  as  it  is  required.  The 
vondetfitl  offeot  of  peat-ashes  on  youu^  clover  may  be 
explained  on  t}M  >Mae  prineif  lo^  Mid  ptSltakif  also  that  of 
gypsum.  There  «on  be  no  doubt  then,  that  eonaiderable 
a  iv  iiiUifTf  5  may  result  from  the  operation  of  paring  and 
buraiag  xhn  burfacti  of  clays.  But  what  is  lostaud  destroyed 
in  the  operation?  AU  that  CHt^aiif.-i  in  tlie  bhape  of  ^^sor 
vapour.  The  gas  will  probubly  bt^  c.ubuiiic  acid;  for  this  is 
furiiU'd  by  the  couibustiuu  of  ciiurconl.  Wo  kuow  tluit  liot 
lime  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  xlns  siib^Laiirc.  which 
.t  fl.vcs  ia  a  solid  state,  becoming  a  caiboiuite  of  lime:  and 
we  have  no  raawa  to  think  that  it  parts  with  it  to  the  roots 
of  plants.  But  ether  earths  may  absorb  carbonic  acid,  with- 
out haviDE  BO  ^reat  an  attraction  for  it^  and  let  it  loose  to 
vater,  vitE  which  it  Is  knovD  to  oombine  iu  certain  ftopot- 
tions,  nnd  to  be  UuM  curied  into  the  veuele  of  nowiog 
phtiiLs  by  the  attnetion  of  the  looti.  If  Ihii  ebouid  piww 

to  be  the  (-use,  we  nuiy  a('c.juiit  fbc  tlte  gMBt oflM of  DUtUt 

iuJ:>  ill  prorilutKi;,'  \et:i't;itiiji). 

The  jinucipul  libjt^ction  to  burninLr;  is,  tbat  it  ile.ilrojs  a 
great  portion  uf  vcgeUblo  matter.  lJut  ibis  is  u  I'aci  lo  1  e 
proved,  and  is  perhaps  rashly  tnkcn  fur  yianto  1.  Wlic-ii 
ve^Rtablc  matter  decays  ui  the  earth,  it  iou»tis  iiiucli  of  its 
siilisiaiire,  which  is  converted  into  volatile  matter,  and  tiies 
off  into  the  atmosphere.  It  ia  possible  that  thus  more  is  lost 
during  the  time  that  the  dow  decay  goes  on,  than  even  in 
bunting  with  due  pneautiona.  This  ia  a  fact  which  it  may 
be  diffittutt  to  uetttain ;  but  it  is  not  impoasibio ;  and  tli«re- 
fbre  the  aammption  of  the  eontnij  nquiras  to  be  founded 
on  some  proof  or  esTXiriRient  The  earthy  portion  of  the 
soil  may  bo  (liniii.iNlu  <l,  by  thriving  out  the  water  which  it 
held,  ai  is  uij,iufij--t  in  buriimg  clay,  and  it  shrinks  into  a 
siiullei  space;  but  there  is  asmm  h  liirtliy  Mi!j-'..ip.ce as  be- 
fore, and  this  substuneo  is  impr  incJ  by  iLc  bunmnj.  It  a|)- 
pcars  then,  that  a  clay  ^tu\  ma)  be  jiaifJ  and  burnt,  wiib- 
out  its  real  substaime  being  dimunslic'l ;  and  if  its  texture 
is  improved,  it  becomes  more  fertile  by  the  operation. 

Burnins  clay  soils  is  in  fiKt  something  analogous  to 
liming.  Lime  dissolves  the  vegetable  matter,  and  enables 
its  elements  to  enter  into  new  combinations ;  but  if  no  new 
vegetable  matter  be  added  to  restore  what  is  exhausted  by 
vegot»tion»  liming*  as  well  as  paring  and  burning,  is  detri- 
mental in  the  end.  Many  i-xjierienced  fennen  pare  and 
burn  the  soil  on  the  edges  of  their  ditches  and  on  the  banks 
on  which  the  hcdt;(*s  ^row,  bwausc  they  thereby  extermi- 
nate many  rank  wia'ils;  and  tbo  burnt  earth  mixed  with 
fBrmyanl  duiij^  maki's  an  nd:iurable  conijiosf.  Hero  the 
burnt  curth  acts  as  an  ab-.ai-bont,  and  no  doubt  attracts 
menyof  tlie  volatile  parts  of  tlie  manure,  which  ure  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  it. 
luring  and  burning  therefore  should  be  joined  to  manuring, 
Jf  %  powerful  and  immediate  eflbct  is  desired  without  ex- 
bMMting  the  loil ;  and  in  this  ease  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
tneomiiiiMid  it  on  all  eold  clay  soils  where  rank  weeds  are 
apt  to  npTOgu^  and  comm  rnhm  take  the  place  of  the 
better  sorts  whieh  have  been  sown.  The  proper  time  to 

Sre  and  b"n»  is  evidently  afler  the  land  has  lain  in  ur^^s 
r  suvtral  yiar-j,  awl  is  broken  up  for  tillage.  Tht-  surt  uc 
slioiild  bo  iiareil  thin;  abmit  twu  mcbci  is  tin-  cxtrciiii' 
thickness  allowable  for  the  sud  if  tlic-  soil  is  very  s,tttV  and 

Soor,  and  as  thin  as  nos^iblo  in  a  better  soil.  It  should  be 
uno  with  a  brcast-plougb  or  pariiig  iron  by  manual  labour. 
The  hod-*  ebouid  bo  moderately  dried,  and  then  arranged 
into  small  heaps  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle  to  huhl  heath 
or  bushes  to  kindle  the  fire.  When  it  has  fairly  estaljlished 
itatUt  all  tbe  apertures  should  bo  caxefhily  closed.  W  bete- 
ever  any  smoke  breaks  out^  a  Aesh  sod  ihoaM  be  imme- 
tl;  iif  !v  put  over  it;  a  heap  containing  a  small  cart-load  of 
fiods  sxn,>uld  be  smguldeiing  foe  BCTcraldays  without  going 


out,  even  if  it  rains  hard.  If  the  firo  is  too  brisk,  the  earth 
will  form  hard  lumps,  and  even  vitrify;  but  otherwise  it 
cumcs  out  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  in  which  evident 
marks  of  charcoal  appear.  If  this  is  of  a  dne  ted  colour,  it 
is  a  good  sign ;  for  toe  iron  in  the  earth  has  been  converted 
into  a  lieroxidie,  which  ii  perfectly  innocent  in  its  effects  on 
vegetation,  whereas  all  the  saline  impregnations  of  iron  are 
more  or  less  hurtful.  It  is  better  to  burn  the  sods  ni  lar^^a 
than  in  small  lieups  ;  tor  tbe  more  the  fire  is  sinotlu  red,  the 
better  the  a-nes. 

So  great  a  quantity  of  asltcs  is  sometimes  produced  a*  to 
admit  of  a  portion  being  carried  off  on  grass-land,  or  used  to 
manure  another  field  for  turnips.  As  tbis  is  evidently  rob- 
bing the  field  where  the  operats-n  has  been  carried  on,  an 
e«juivalent  quantity  of  manure  should  be  brought  in  ex- 
chaogo.  Perhaps  the  most  advantageotismode  of  using  the 
skbes  is  to  spread  them  in  the  drills  where  the  tuinip-seed 
is  to  be  sown,  after  a  portion  of  dung  bas  been  buried  under 
them.  In  this  manner  the  ashes  from  one  acre  of  land 
pared  and  burnt,  together  with  ten  or  twulve  cnrt-loads  of 
good  yard  dung.will  niauuie  two  acres,  and  all  the  manure 
of  tiiic  acru.  in  tbo  urdmary  mode  of  raiiiinic  turnips  on 
ridges,  will  be  saved.  It"  tiio  aslius  will  prMiiuee  a*  good 
turnips  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  dung,  the  expense 
of  paring  and  burning  is  amply  repaid.  But  experience 
proves  that  the  earth  and  ashes  almost  ensure  a  good  crop 
of  turnips  in  many  poor  stifi'  soils  in  which  tbqr  would  pro* 
bably  not  hawsnceosdad  if  sown  iu  the  common  course  of 
cultmnion  iriiboat  bonsa  «r  ashes. 

When  a  considsnblo  content  tit  poor  land  is  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  there  is  no  suffieient  supply  of  manure  at 
hand,  paring  and  biirnin<;  a  portion  of  the  land  every  year, 
by  which  a  eio))  of  tumips  is  obtained,  is  a  must  efiertual 
means  ef  iinpruvenu-nt.  l.ime  may  b«i  used  at  t!ie  saino 
nine  w  ilb  ihc  a^lit".  and  wdl  incrcaso  their  efierl,  (iro\  ided 
soiiio  veiTeir.blo  iitideraved  niiiiter  remains  in  ilie  sud  after 
paring;  but  lime  will  tend  to  exhaust  this;  and  il,  in  con- 
st-quenco  of  liming,  a  few  good  crops  uf  corn  are  obtained  at 
first,  the  soil  will  be  so  exhausted  as  to  be  of  little  value 
afterwards.  This  is  the  abusv  of  the  practice,  which  has 
caused  it  to  come  into  disrepute.  It  would  be  a  great  wasto 
to  bom  tbe  surfiico  of  a  rich  piece  of  grasa-land  where  the 
plants  growing  in  it  arc  tenner  and  suocnlenl,  and  would 
readily  rot  on  bcin^  ploughed  under ;  in  such  ease  a  mode* 
rate  applicatnm  nl'  lime  Would  have  a  much  better  effect. 
This  kind  uf  hmd  will  produce  pood  crojis  without  any 
miinuio,  and  eontinue  fertUe  fur  many  year?  if  ludiciously 
cultivated.  To  pare  nu'\  luirti  rich  land  i-  wa^telnl,  and 
cat!  never  be  ri'e. .r.iinehdeil.  Il  i-.  eidv  [  nMr  l.ir.d  winch 
has  not  gtreagtb  to  produce  a  crop,  and  of  wiuuh  tlio  texture 
requires  to  be  improved  and  its  powers  stimulated,  that 
paring  and  burning  is  advantageous  ;  on  poor  thin  chalky 
•ioils  which  have  been  laid  down  with  sainfoin,  of  which  tho 
roots  and  stem^  are  grown  coar>iC  and  hard,  so  as  not  readily 
to  rol  in  the  ground,  the  opemiion  is  pnipcr  and  advan* 
tageoos.  The  turnip  product!db«  tboashes,  with  or  with' 
fnit  the  assistance  of  dung,  must  be  fed  off  by  sbeo|)  folded 
on  the  land,  whose  diini;  and  urine  will  enrich  it,  and  their 
tread  consolidate  il.  Hy  tbii^  niodu  of  proceeding  preat 
adv;iiitaL^e>  are  Mhlaiiic  l  frifUi  ):'.ir.i,:,'  and  burning,  and  tbo 
land,  so  lar  fi  (ini  bt'tii};  dclemi; aii  d,  "  dt  be  improved. 

Manv  bir.dbirds  rigidly  tvil  nl  then-  teiuiMts  lo  pare  and 
burn  any  part  of  their  land,  frum  an  idea  tiiat  thp  bpurt  of 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  burning.  If  they  would  only  insist 
on  a  certain  qiiniitily  of  dung  being  put  on,  either  at  tho 
same  time  that  tho  land  is  thus  treated,  or  ibr  the  next 
crop,  aud  prohibit  the  sowing  of  wm  crops  except  nfler 
turnips,  dover,  or  some  other  green  crop  consumed  on  tbo 
f  irnt,  there  would  be  little  dancer  of  any  detriment  to  tho 
hind,  even  if  it  were  oared  ana  bmnt  once  in  evetrv  ten  or 
twelve  years,  provided  it  were  judiciously  treated  in  tbo 
intervals.  The  farmer  would  be  benefited  in  many  situ- 
ations, and  the  pmcUflo  would  tend  tokeeipuptbe  Yilne  of 

the  farms. 

In  Dev  nsbire,  where  tho  land  has  been  pared  and  burnt 
from  tinie  immemorial,  even  where  the  soil  if  rich,  the 
practice  has  been  often  resorted  to  without  any  judgment 
Provided  a  crop  of  com  or  potatoes  was  obtained  at  littio 
cost,  tho  consemiencca  to  the  future  state  of  the  land  were 
not  heeded;  and  iandleids» seeing  their  fiirms  imDOTerishe<l, 
put  a  stop  to  tbe  practice.  Thns  raaoyuiefhl  medesof  culti- 
vation have  been  reprobated  from  the  abuse  of  them,  which, 
properly  appbo^,  would  have  been  advaQtogeous  to  all  parties , 
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There  is  no  maxim  morolnic  than  this:  Ibai  wlmlovor  in- 
jam  llw  landlord,  injum  the  ftna«r  who  is  not  dc-tirouit  of 
nmoviog^  andrtM  iw«4;  waA  all  positive  mtiictions  on 
cultivation,  hott-evflr  necoisvy  when  titan  is  •  fhsrof  dis- 
honest conduct,  dimiiiMh  the  valneof  aftjiD  flildleMen  the 
rent  which  can  beTLiirly  nfTorded  for  it.  Ignorance  is  often 
&  greater  destroyer  ot  llie  interest  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  than  wilful  dishonesty;  and  the  spreadniR  of  useful 
information  amongst  tenants,  so  that  tbey  may  .stc  thoir  own 
advanta^-e,  is  itu;  surost  means  of  imprti\iiitj  landed  jirt>- 
perty.  Many  tracts  of  waste  land  mtt,'lit  he  brought  jutu 
cuUiration  by  means  of  paring  and  burning,  winch  without 
it  would  never  repay  the  labour  rfquirtd.  Where  the  soil  is 
inclin(?d  (o  peat,  this  oiMration  nwl  ubundant  liming  are 
the  iodisponmbls  preliminsrie*  of  (  ulnvation.  The  aithes 
and  the  lime  will  produce  vegetation  and  food  for  animals. 
Tbiw  will  vradnee  diutt  le  euroijr  what  the  vegetation 
■bstraela,  and  to  aaiiet  afio  in  the  ftMhar  daeoniMMilion  of 
the  peaty  matter,  converting  it  iolo  V«g«tab1e  iDOidd. 

The  flrst  crop  after  paring  and  burning,  as  was  ohserved 
before,  shoub.i,  if  possible,  btt  Iiirnii)s,  and  tlio-e  sbouM  be 
consumed  on  Uio  spot;  but  ibcre  arc  exceptions  ta  the  rulu. 
The  soil  may  be  n  stiff  clay  of  a  con>iderabb'  de^'ieu  of 
natural  fertility,  only  encumbered  with  rank  wei;ds  and 
grasses.  In  this  ca'-o  tbe  surface  is  burnt  to  destroy  tliesio, 
and  a  crop  of  corn  may  safely  be  taken  atier  tbe  paring  and 
burning,  the  land  ouming  into  a  regular  alternate  rotation 
after  it.  For  example,  the  next  crop  may  ba  beans  or  tares, 
with  a  good  proportion  of  dung ;  or  cbn  er  may  be  sown  with 
the  first  orop,  if  the  around  appaan  fit  for  it.  The  effect  of 
the  ashes  will  ho  leadilr  paraeived  in  the  Ituiariaaee  of  the 
clover.  Sucn  land  may  be  afterwards  eidUfated*  aecoiding 
to  its  nature  and  quality,  with  the  rest  of  Ihelhrai;  or  laid 
down  to  grass  after  a  Li>urs.o  of  cleansing  and  ameliorating 
crops.  Ttiui  old  wet  uicidows,  after  having  been  well 
underdramed,  may  l)«  greatly  improved,  and  either  con vertwl 
into  arable  fields  or  laid  dovin  again  with  choice  grasftc^ 

Old  rough  pasture^  may  oflcii  be  greally  improved  by  a 
very  thin  paring  and  burning,  so  as  not  to  destroy  all  ibc 
roots  of  the  grass.  When  Iho  ashes  are  spread  over  the 
pared  surface,  soma  good  grass-seeds  are  sown  with  them. 
Tbe  whole  is  well  harrewea  or  scarified  and  rolled,  and  the 
glass  which  will  spring  up  after  this  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  will  fully  repay  the  expense  of  this  simple  mode 
of  raaovating  i|.  This  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  improving 
eearsc  pastures,  that  we  know,  without  breaking  them  up. 

The  parthil  paring  and  burningof  the  headUnds  of  fields, 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  ashes  and  burnt  earth  with 
dung  in  a  <  oinpo!.t,  is  a  most  excellent  prai  tiie,  and  often 
supurior  10  llittt  of  usmt;  the  soda  ouly,  vulbout  borninjj 
them,  These  sods  contain  innumerable  seeds  of  weeds,  and 
eggs  or  maggots  of  insects,  which  are  not  destroyed  by  the 
fermentalton  of  the  lieap,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  brought 
to  life.  The  loss  of  a  portion  of  vegetable  matter  .in  the 
burning  is  amply  compenaated  hy  the  desltueliiOll  of  these 
enefflie*  of  the  future  crops. 

It  now  only  remains  to  tako  notice  of  the  aoOa  wid  situ- 
atkms  where  paring  and  burning  cannot  bo  reeonunendcd. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  veiy  loose  nroin  a  great  proportion  of 
aflioiotts  sand  io  ila  oompositioD,  and  is  held  together  ebieOy 
hf  the  slender  roots  whidi  run  through  it,  tbe  burning  would 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  matter ;  for  none  of  the 
volatile  parts  which  the  fire  dissipates  or  generates  would 
be  retained  or  absorbed,  but  would  pn^^  ihrougii  the  loose 
sand  in  the  same  way  that  water  would.  Here  then  would 
be  actual  destruction  ;  and  the  residue  would  be  a  mere  bar- 
ren silicious  sand,  iiiurii  worse  and  more  porous  than  il 
was  when  bold  tOi,'othcr  by  the  roots,  'i'ho  only  way  to 
bring  such  soils  into  cultivation  is  to  put  clay  or  marl  on 
them,  and  to  force  vegetation  by  means  of  liquid  manures, 
chieily  the  luineof  animals,  consolidating  them  by  every 
means  applieahle^  so  that  they  mav  retain  moisture,  and 
that  tbe  manure  may  not  be  waabedf  throui^  by  the  rains. 
Bveb  soils  may  be  improfod*  hut  thef  are  tne  most  ungate- 
fill  of  anv;  and  itia  onlj  naeessitj  and  indefatigaU*  mdus- 
trj  whieb  can  ntahe  them  produce  any  crop't. 

It  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  whether  any  soil  will  be  improved, 
or  not,  by  paring  and  burning.  A  few  sods  may  be  taken 
and  exposed  to  heat  in  an  iron  pot  closely  covered  over,  or  m 
a  larpo  crucible:  tbe  heat  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce V\\;ht.  but  should  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  lime, 
till  tbe  cods  are  coosumod.  If  the  ashes  are  red.  and  the 
frhol«itiii«fliM|o«d«rr«itlt|niticl«s  «r  dmeoal  io  it 


ihc  soil  teom  which  it  was  taken  may'bo  safely  pared  and 
mm^  especially  if  it  forms  a  mud  with  water,  and  the 
earth  h  not  readily  deposited.  But  if  it  feels  gritty,  lets  the 
wafer  laodttj  thsfliugh,  and  is  soon  deposited  when  mixed 
with  It.  honitng  wdl  not  he  advantageous.  This  is  the 
evident  r^lt  of  the  principles  laid  down  hefiice.' 

On  the  whole,  the  operation  of  paring  and  humhig,  when 
judici(jusly  applied  and  projierly  performed,  is  a  mo»t  t  \rcl- 
!cnt  and  cheap  improvement  of  certain  .soils,  and  it  will 
never  diminish  their  frrii lily,  if  tbey  nre  properly  cultivatcri 
and  manured, andajuduioiiH  succession  of  crops  is  adopted; 
but  on  the  contrary  it  w  ill  improve  their  quiJi^  todf  tez* 
ture,  and  make  them  more  prMluctivo. 

PARl'Nl,  GIUSEPPE,  one  of  the  best  and  most  po- 
pular Italian  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  in 
the  district  of  Bosisio  near  the  lake  of  Pa&iano,  in  the  Mi- 
lanese tetritoiy*  Majr  22,  1729.  His  father,  though  poor, 
was  anxious  to  bcatow  upon  him  a  good  education,  and  bt 
that  nurpoae  temoradT  to  Milan.  He  was  however 
obliged  to  seek  to  support  himself  at  an  oariy  age,  by  copy- 
ing, and  it  was  only  in  the  interA'als  of  his  emp! n.ui  nt 
that  he  could  study  iljo  best  writers,  both  l.atin  and  itaLuir.. 
In  compliance  w  ith  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  publishe*!  a 
volume  of  poetry,  al  tiio  age  of  twenty-three ;  which  pro- 
cured for  him  admisw*ion  into  the  Accadernia  dei  Tiansfur- 
mati  at  Milan,  and  tliat  of  the  Arctidians  at  Home.  Thusic 
distinctions  obtained  him  other  ]iairons.,  an<l  he  was  suc- 
cessively engaged  as  tutor  in  the  Borromei  and  SerbeUoni 
families,  which  office  he  accepted  chielly  fai  ocisf  (hat  he 
might  be  able  to  support  his  mother,  who  was  now  become 
inflrmi  It  was  in  1 763  that  he  published  the  '  Mattino,' 
thoflntpartof  his  flelebratedpoen'IlOianio;*  whii^bo 
had  been  indticed  to  do  hf  Oonnt  Fumiao*  dieit  Anatthn 
minister  of  Lombardy,  who  after  employing  htm  some  time 
in  ediiinE^  a  gazette,  appointed  him  profesaor  of  belles- 
Ictlres  in  the  Palatine  schools  (tcuole  putatiiip')  at  Mil.ui. 
and,  on  the  suppre-^sion  of  the  JesuiK  promoted  him  to  the 
professorship  of  eloquence  al  the  college  of  the  Unna.  li.s 
course  of  lectures,  which  were  printed,  \wis  as  favourably 
received  a.s  were  tiio^fo  w  hich  ho  afterwards  frave  on  the  fii;e 
arts;  and  both  of  them  contriliuted  materially  to  dissemi- 
nate an  improved  taste.  After  the  dcatli  of  his  patron  Count 
Firmian,  cabala  were  excited  aratinat  him.  and  he  was  at 
one  time  in  imminent  danger  or  kaillg  hb  appoiotmenfa. 
owing  to  his  refiiaingp  fiir  aomo  rsaion  «r  other,  to  eem- 
poae^  as  he  had  heeti  commissioned  to  do,  an  Aogeon  tho 
empress  Maria  Theresa.  Notwithstanding  this,  Leopold  IL 
promoted  him  to  the  prefectureship  of  the  Brera,  with  an  in- 
creased salary.  At  tho  period  of  the  French  revolution  poli- 
tics bep^nn  to  engage  his  attention ;  he  espoused  doctrines  tluit 
he  considered  favourable  to  the  interesUof  society  generally , 
and  w  ith  surh  enthusiasm,  that  Gencm!  Bonaparte  and  Sali- 
celi  caused  him  to  be  elected  one  of  the  ma^;istrates  of  Milan  ; 
but  bcin:;;  disapiwrnted  in  bis  expectations  of  being  able  to 
asrve  his  fellow -ciliisens,  bo  requested  permission  to  rc^tira 
fVoro  officoj  and  bestowed  on  the  poor  the  emoluments  he  had 
derived  finm  it.    From  this  period  he  lived  in  retiromeut, 

Kor  but  Msfoeted.  In  addition  to  his  general  ill  state  of 
allh.  ho  was  obliged  in  his  seventieth  year  to  ondergo  an 
operation.  Ho  died  August  15,  1799,  and  the  astrooomor 
Ordani  caused  a  monument  and  bust  of  him  to  be  etectod 
in  the  college  of  the  Brera. 

His  princii>al  produciiou,  *I1  Giomo,'  may  bo  considered 
an  ironical  didactic  poem,  wherein,  pretending  to  instruct  a 
youth  in  the  various  duties  and  oponomy  cf  a  t'asluonable 
dn)  ,  he  satirises  the  fuvolitic!!,  the  fullies,  and  vices  of  tho 
idlers  and  tntieis  who  constitute  what  is  called  the  gay 
world.  Yet  although  it  is  relieved  by  many  agreeable 
episodes,  the  continued  strain  of  irony  and  mock  sotemnily 
becomes  rather  fatiguing;  and  though  tho  style  is  elegant, 
it  is  somowbat  too  ornate  and  labonrsd  for  the  snh|eot.  B4h 
sides  this  and  his  lyrical  pieces.  Farini  silao  wioto  oono 
rime  piacfvoU,  and  other  oonnpsilhMiaaf  that  daH, 

PARIS,  tho  metropolis  of  France,  situated  on  (he  river 
.Seine,  in  -IS'  CO'  N.  lut.  and  2°  20'  E.  long., about  210  miles 
in  a  direct  line  souik-soulli-cast  of  London;  or  251  miles 
by  tho  usual  route,  viz.  72  miles  from  tho  General  Post- 
otlice,  I>ondon,  to  Dover;  about  22  miles  (hy  sea>  from 
Dover  to  Calais ;  and  157  milcsi  from  Calais,  by  Abbeville  and 
Beauvais,  to  Pans.  It  is  in  the  department  of  Seine,  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  town. 

Paris  is  mentioned  bj  Csasar  under  the  name  of  Lutetia 
iXh  BmL  GWA,  ^  9;        98),  aod  it  vas  than  the chiaf 
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town  of  the  PatUu,  •  trftw  probably  of  tlw  Bolgio  stock. 
In  that  part  of  the  Seine  which  noVtmMWS  PRriswere 

ant.utiily  five  small  ishuidj,  on  one  of  »hioh,  now  the  Wand 
of  I.a  Cue,  laitcti  I  stood.  This  island  was  then  of  sraaller  di- 
nienbiuiii  ihan  al  present,  two  smaller  inlands  at  its  western 
exlremisy  having'  been  mcorpitrated  wiih  it.  Lutetia,  an- 
tecedent to  the  Roman  conquest,  was  an  unwalled  place. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Piirisii  has  been  murli 
disputed.  Dulaure  conjwtures  that  it  meant  '  inhabilaiiU 
of  Ow  frontier.'  A  British  tribe,  in  the  nei^lil ouihood  of 
the  town  of  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  had  the  same  designation. 

In  B.C.  d4f  C^Bsar  convoked  ul  Lutetia  an  assembly  of 
the  nations  of  GaoL  iCmt^Da  Bill.  Oattn  lib.  \l  3.)  In 
the  general  nbeltSaa  of  the  GaJlio  Diliomi  Aa  following 
yeiii  ,  l.utct.:i  Was  burnt  hv  iho  GuU  to  ptafOBt  lU  falling 
into  t!ie  hai.iU  of  the  Romans;  but  it  lulwequently  came 
Willi  (he  reit  of  0;iul  into  their  po«-cr,  and  in  the  division 
o(  counirv  matle  by  them  was  iiuluded  in  the  province 
of  Lugduiiensis  Quarta,  or  iientmia. 

For  the  next  tour  renturie-}  the  place  is  hardly  notice.], 
except  by  the  geogTaphers,  bv  whom  the  name  is  variously 
written ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  of  any  importance 
nntil  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  About  a.d. 
S58  or  360  it  took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  winch  it  belonged, 
ParisiL  It  was  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  perhaps  as  early  as 
the  middia  of  tlio  third  oentaiy.  Lutetia  was  the  fisvourile 
midenoe  of  Jalim  while  lio  govamcd  the  provinoet  of 
Gaul  with  the  r»nk  of  Cnwr.  Ill  or  about  the  year  494  it 
was  taken  bv  the  Franks  underCloTO.  Vndar  the  Romans 
the  building's  connected  with  the  toWtl  eKteoded  bafOOd  the 
islaad  to  both  biuks  of  the  river. 

Several  traces  of  Roman  possession  have  been  discovered 
at  Paris,  and  some  still  remain.  In  the  isle  of  La.  Cite, 
beneath  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  ulim 
of  Jupiter  was  dug  up,  or  rather  a  number  of  stones  bearing 
eeulptures  in  relief  and  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions, 
which  belong  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cassar,  indicate  that 
at  Lutetia  the  gods  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  ibc  Gauls 
wore Jointljr  worshipped.  In  1794.  during  the  erection  of 
thA  Pdsie  de  Justice  (courts  of  law),  a  sculptured  atone 
more  thin  six  ftet  high.  witJi  figures  in  Mlief  on  iu  four 
sides,  was  dtsoofered.  On  tht  nortb  tide  of  the  Seine  the 
remain.s  of  a  subterranean  aque<luct  were  discovered  in  ferm- 
ing  the  place  or  square  of  Louis  XV.  (a.d.  1763);  and  a 
basin,  presumed  to  be  connected  with  this  aqueduct,  was 
discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  I'alais  Royal.  Remains  of 
tombiariil  other  sepulchral  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  near  the  i'ak:s  Royal,  aud  ou  the 
north  liank  o]ii>osite  LaCitfi.  Other  ant  iq  in  ties  were  found 
at  La  Villette  in  digging  the  basin  of  the  canal  of  tho 
Ourcq,  and  at  Montmariro.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Seine  tli«re  «f  some  remains,  opposite  the  itle  of  La  Cue, 
whieb  ooniist  of  a  large  vaulted  hall  or  apartment,  with 
aaother nertment  opening  into  it,  or  rather  forming  a  recess 
in  it:  the  masonry  of  these  oonaisU  of  alternato  courses  of 
siono  and  brick.  eoTCved  in  eome  fnrtt  with  atucco.  Some 
remains  of  a  snbtertanean  aqueduct  haw  been  traced  m 
different  parts  of  il»  course  from  the  village  of  Arcueil,  five 
miles  south  of  I'  ui*.  to  Paris,  and  many  antiquities  were 
dufc:  up  m  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  lower  part 
of  tlio  tower  of  the  eh.irch  of  St.  Gcimain-des-Pr&  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remain  of  the  orif;inal  ihurch  built  on  that 
site  by  thu  Romans,  ami  first  dedicated  to  Sainte-Croix  and 
8l.  Vincent. 

Clovia.  some  years  after  the  capture  of  Paris,  fixed  his  re- 
sidence there  (AOw  508),  and  was  buried  there  {.\.u.  oil). 
It  Bave  name  to  one  of  tho  kingdoms  into  which  liie  dti- 
mhuons  of  the  Franks  wore  divided,  and  waa  afterwards 
eomprebend«l  in  the  kingdom  or  district  of  Neustria. 
After  A.t>.  567  it  oeeaed  to  be  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
tlio  Franks.  Several  of  the  churohes  and  other  reiigiouB 
eaiablishmonts  of  Paris  were  Ibnnded  in  the  iwgns  «  the 
Mer«)Viii;,'ian  prMi  - 

In  H  1  j  ihc  Ncua.iii^ii  or  Normans  pillaged  tho  city,  whtcli 
the  iiiluaniauts  had  deserted:  in  856-7  they  pillaged  it  a 
second  time,  aud  burnt  somechurches:  inbfil  they  pillaged 
it  a  thud  tune,  and  burnt  some  more  ehmches.  At  this 
time  tiicy  broke  down  'i.0  grand  Pont'  (the  great  bridge) 
*  over  tho  wider  arm  of  tho  Seine  on  tho  north  side  of  La 
Cit<^.  to  enable  their  barks  to  aaoeod  higher  up  the  river. 
Aftor  their  retreat,  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  Charles  le 
ChauTc.  In  8Bi  the  Normans  aeain  attaeked  the  place. 
7h«  intided  put  «f  Puis  was  atilf  United  to  the  iaUnd  «f 


La  Gti,  which  was  walled.  The  assaOanls.  to  the  number 
of  33,080»  made  Hveral  unauceealVil  atlaeksk  and  at  length 
retired  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  emperor 

Charles  1o  Ores  (A.IK866).  Iti  a.u.  97C  the  emperor  Othon 
or  Otho  II.,  at  the  head  of  CU.tiuu  men,  advanced  to  Paris, 
burnt  a  suburb,  but  was  soon  al'cer  ailacked  and  put  to 
liidht  by  Lothaire,  kiiij^  of  France.  Under  the  (."aiiovin- 
vingians,  I'.aris  was  the  capital  of  a  county  CLim)»rfhended 
in  the  duchy  of  France.  Hugu«>.s  Capet  iniiented  both  the 
county  and  the  duchy;  and,  u|;i)n  his  a^suiii])t;on  of  the 
crown  (A.D.  987),  they  became  jianuf  tiio  royal  domains. 

Hugues  C^pct,  now  king,  continued  to  reside  at  Paris, 
which  thus  again  became  the  capital  of  the  Prankish,  or,  as 
it  may  now  be  termed,  tho  French  kingdom.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  VL  (AJi.  11U8-1137).  it  is  probable  that  the  fur- 
tresses  of  Le  Grand  Cbitelel  and  Le  Petit  CUUelet  on  the 
north  and  south  haolts  of  the  river»  at  the  eslieailties  of  tlte 
two  bridges  from  LaCStC  to  the  mainland,  were  built:  tbtw 
were  demolished,  Lc  Petit  ChStelet  in  17S2,  and  Le  Grand 
Ciuitolct  in  1602.  By  the  same  king  or  his  successor  Louis 
VU.  the  suburbs  on  the  north  an<l  toMh  banks  were  in- 
closed by  walls,  and  thus  incorporated  w  ith  the  insular  part 
of  the  city.  Under  I'iulipjie  II.  .\ugiiste,  a  new  wall  was 
built,  compreliending  a  much  iar^'cr  eiicliKure  than  thosp  of 
former  times,  b>ith  on  the  north  and  south  bank,  and  somo 
of  the  principal  ^tjroots  were  paved;  but  m  late  as  the  time 
of  Louis  XIIL  (A.O.  1610-1643)  half  the  strceU  of  Paris 
were  sitU  destitute  of  pavement.  Two  national  colleges 
and  three  Iwspitals  were  founded,  tWO  market-places  were 
built,  two  aqneducta  farmed  to  convey  wator  to  Uie  northern 
part  of  Pana,  and  several  Ibuntoins  were  eieeted.  The 
space  oneloaed  by  the  wall  of  Philippe  Auguste  was  in 
several  parts  unoccupied  or  was  devoted  to  culture ;  but  the 
vacancies  were-  filled  up  partly  by  tho  monasteries,  churches, 
and  conea;cs  founded  by  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  his  grand- 
son ;  and  entirely  hy  the  buildings  erected  by  succeeding 
princes;  so  that  m  tlie  reign  ot  Jean  II.  (a.d.  1350-13ti4),  the 
town  had  outw,'row  n  us  limits,  and  many  edifices  had  been 
erected  without  the  walls.  In  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (a.u.  l3jLi), 
new  walls  were  raised  on  the  nortb  side  of  the  Seine,  com- 
prehending a  yet  larger  enclosure  than  those  of  Philippe 
Auguste ;  and  on  the  soulli  side  the  old  ^alls  were  repaired 
and  the  ditches  dcopened.  The  inland  of  Notre  Dame  (now 
of  St.  hmm),  immediately  above  that  of  La  Cit6^  was  also 
fortified  by  a  diteh  dug  aerois  it. 

Le  prevSi  det  mttrcAcatdt  (the  pnmwt  of  the  traden)  wu 
at  this  •time  a  person  oF  oonsiderable  importance.  Psris 
liad  no  reiruiiir  niuiKciiiality,  but  (lie  traders  or  merchants 
who  resulod  ihcie  had  formed  themselves  into  an  associated 
body  (con/rSrie),  on  which  (a.d.  I'JJii)  Pliilipjie  Augusto 
had  conferred  several  jirivileges  anil  a  limited  judicial  au- 
lliority.  This  association,  which  wns  soinetinics  termed 
La  Hume  Pariti^nnn,  gradually  came  to  occupy  the  place 
of  a  municipal  body. 

The  treaty  of  Troyes  (a.d.  1420)  and  the  events  connecte<l 
with  it  gave  Ptoii  into  the  power  of  the  English  party,  and 
the  city  remained  under  the  government  of  Ilcnry  VI., 
king  of  England  and  claimant  of  the  throne  of  t  r mco;  or 
rather,  under  the  govemmentof  the  regent  duke  of  Bedford* 
ftom  A.i>.  1421  to  14S6.  In  14S9  it  was  attaoked  by  the 
troops  of  Charlea  VIL  of  France  under  the  eomauuid  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  but  the  amilants  wore  repulsed.  In  1438 
it  wa.s  taken  by  tlie  French  under  the  count  of  Richemon^ 
constable  of  France,  and  the  count  Uunois,  with  the  aid  of 
tiie  townsiK'oiile.  The  English  garrison  was  surprised  and 
put  to  the  sword,  excejit  a  lew  who  retired  to  the  furlrcsii  of 
tho  Bastille,  and  simendered  upon  terms. 

During  tho  troubled  {Hinud  of  the  dynasty  of  Valois,  the 
edifices,  public  and  private,  of  the  city  were  gradually  im- 
proving in  character.  The  population  of  Paris  in  tho  latter 
baU  of  the  ftflecnth  century  is  supposed  by  Dulaure  to  havo 
been  about  1&0,000.  The  police  of  the  place  was  wretched; 
and  it  is  a  maaifesution  oi^  tho  general  insecurity,  that  the 
enviiM*  and  snburbs,  and  ooemtoooUy  Paris  itself,  were  in- 
fbsted  with  wolves,  which  destroyed  a  conablerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  state  of  morals  was  extremely  lMri» 
and  tlie  clergy  and  inouks  and  nuns  seem  to  have  shared  in 
the  generid  corrupt. on. 

In  the  reigu  ol  Francois  I.  the  fortifications  of  Paris  wero 
repaired  ana  strengthened.  In  the  reign  of  t.'liarh'.s  IX, 
A.0. 156C,  the  circuit  of  tho  walls  was  paiiially  enlarged,  in 
Older  to  c«mpndieii4  tlw  pal«o»  «r      TniUries,  theo  in 
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roUTse  of  Mnrtion,  by  Catherine  de'  UflfUei,  tlwqilWO- 

nioiliLM  .  Tho  residenco  uf  Ibe  king  was  at  that  time  at  the 
J,iuvii>,  originally  a  fiirUcis  of  anticni  dut  .  li  had  been 
luoilo  a  royal  residence,  and  enlan;!'!  r.ilomed  by  tho 
caro  of  successive  sovereiRns.  h  as  at  il.is  imio  boitig 
gradually  rcbuiit,  Tho  rebuilding  lliu  suburb  ot  Sc. 
Germain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ri\i  r,  which  bad  boon 
ruined  in  tho  vfar«  of  the  fiJteenth  century,  was  commutired 
and  some  of  its  streets  pavoil  in  ilie  timoof  Fran^  i*  I. ;  and 
in  tim  reign  of  Henri  III.  a  bridge  was  erected  (uoHr  where 
the  Pont  Royal  now  gtands)  to  coniMct  the  quarter  of  the 
Lmivre  with  this  aubuib.  Tbit  ftppears  to  have  been  thi: 
only  bridge  acroas  the  undiviM  ttnun  flf  the  Seine.  Thcvc 
were  five  other  bridges  which  connected  Ibs  kUod  of  La 
Cit6  with  the  main.  Two  of  these,  long  known  as  Le  Grand 
Pont  (on  liie  >ite  of  the  j  iosonJ  Pnnl  au  Change)  and  Le 
Petit  Poni,  lul  l  exUtcd  (or  railit^r  bridges  at  those  parts  had 
exi-.ioi!)  Injiu  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  P<:>it  i/m 
MoiUinu  iwAW  bridireV.  ront^wtcd  LdCiti5wilh  llse  norlii 
hank  of  tho  run-  a  liii'.t;  Ih  Imw  tho  Piml  au  Chanfce. 

The  other  two  bridges  were  liie  Pont  Notre  Dame  awl 
Ihn  Ftiiit  St.  Michfl.  Pont  Notre  Dame,  a  wooden  bridge-, 
which  united  La  Cit6  with  the  north  bank,  was  built  a.d. 
1413,  in  tho  place  of  a  former  private  bridge  communicating 
with  some  mills  ou  the  mer,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  ( a.d.  1 60U  - 
1512)t  it  ia  at  present  the  oldest  bridge  in  Pari^.  Pont  St. 
Mi^el.  of  antieut  but  unknown  origin,  was  rebuilt  of  stone 
(aj>.  1 378-1 387).  damaged  and  repaired  repeatedly,  and  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  aeventeenlh  oentury.  In  the  reign 
of  Uunri  II.,  successor  of  Pn»n<^is  I.  (a.d.  li4'J),  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  Iluti'l  do  Villo  waa  Cviinnioiucil,  but  it 
was  not  Cnwht'd  tiii  imuo  tiian  liaif  a  ceiiimy  afterward. 
The  piilioi;  o(  llio  ( iiy  continued  to  be  in  a  wretchedly  in- 
eiliciciu  siaio.  'I'lio  number  of  robbers  and  others  engaged 
in  lawL's^  imrsisits  was  i;.stiuKito;l  by  a  cijiilouii'ui-ai y  autho- 
rity at  GOOu  to  7U00 :  the  paupc;^  wore  ustimated  by  anollier 
authority  at  8000  to  OOOO ;  both  of  which  numbers  are  evi- 
dent exaggerations.  The  whole  population,  in  the  time  of 
Hotui  III.  ia  estimated  to  have  been  'iOU.OOO  or  upwards. 

In  the  religiotts  tionblea  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  ParU 
vas  the  loene  of  tevenl  remavUblo  events.  [Baktbo- 
Lousw,  U AssACKK  OF  St.]  In  1588  the  Parisians,  Who  had 
embraced  the  party  of  the  League,  barricaded  (he  Streets 
wiih  ciiaiti.i,  uiUi  liio  iia\  iii^-Riones  torn  up  for  the  occasion, 
ai'.J  Willi  ca-ks  ul'  eaiib;  ami  manning  the  barricades  with 
iiiusquricrrs.,  (iclLnioil  tlio  tri)i>]i^  ( to  the  number  of  Couo) 
wliu  li  llonri  111.  li  i^l  brmi^lit  iiilo  iln;  city.  Henri  quitted 
Pai  is  nc\t  (law  ;uul  llio  city  caiiio  ouiirely  into  the  power  of 
the  League.  Tins  revolt  is  known  m  history  oJt  'the  day  of 
the  barricades.' 

Upon  the  assassination  of  the  Guises  at  Blois  (December, 
168S),  the  Parisians  broke  out  into  a  fresh  revolt :  tho  duke 
of  Aumalo  was  chosen  gOTsmor,  and  the  direction  of  affairs 
«M  issunod  hf  «  oonmittee  of  the  Lsogue,  desiKiiated 
*tlM  Conneilof  Sixteen.*  Henri  III.,  viio  bad  oSected  a 
neoneilfMion  irilb  Henri  of  Navarre,  ehief  of  (be  Hugue- 
not party,  advanced  to  bcsiegp  Paris,  which  was  now  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Maycnne,  brother  of  the  mur- 
(liicii  (niL^os;  but  tho  ussas^itiai ii)u  of  lleuri  III.  at  St. 
tiuuil  (Auj;aisl  ^u,  1589)  arresUid  bis  purpose.  The  siege 
was  formed  on  the  31st  of  tho  following  October,  by  Iiis  suc- 
cessor Henri  of  Navarre,  now  Henri  IV.  Tho  suburb  of 
St.  Gciinniii  was  iiluii'lorL-il.  bat  ibo  «tiegc  was  raised  soon 
aftereards,  and  the  kmg  roti;t'>I  vviih  hi.s  army.  In  the  fob 
loving  MayU590)  the  sieese  was  renewed,  the  suburbs  were 
all  taken  in  one  night,  and  the  gates  were  Strictly  blockaded. 
The  eifoci  uf  this  tnMsttin  on  npopulntion  sottat  vas  truly 
drsadful.  The  most  lontfasome  artiolaa  mm  oonnmed  for 
food;  numbers  perished,  and  petis  of  the  city  went  almost 
nduood  to  solitude.  Henri,  moved  with  compassion,  allowed 
8000  of  the  poorer  class  to  pass  out  of  the  place.  «nd  repeat- 
edly admitted  supplier  of  iin>\i>ii,ns  to  enter.  'I'lu-  api  iMach 
of  a  Spanish  force  under  ibo  diiUe  of  Parma  dbU^od  imii  to 
raise  the  sii'^io  ( An^'usi  .in) ;  ami  ho  did  not  ubtam  V'^^^RS- 
tion  of  his  cajnlal  till  March,  159-t,  and  then  only  by  bribing 
the  governor  (the  dufco  of  Brians)  and  other  inflnontiol 

persons. 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  Paris  received  many  improve- 
ments. Tlie  Punt  Neuf,  which  had  been  commeneed  in  tho 
teign  of  Henri  III.,  wus  coinplcte<l  by  Henri  IV.,  and  the 
two  westernmost  of  the  islands  in  the  Seine  vow  nniled  to 
that  of  La  Qt^  All  tho  biidg^s,  eseq^  tho  Pwit  Nen( 
weioatUiititiiiwUiwdwithlioittM.  In  iwqiMt  «r  dwnli- 


and  Memilr  Amu  vobbery,  little  impravcmoQt  Mm 
to  haTO  talten  pUtce.   In  the  reign  of  Loais  XIU.  an  iro> 

niense  number  of  religious  establishments  were  founded  at 
Pariii.  Tlie  palace  of  the  Luxembourt^  was  built  by  Maria 
do'  Medici;  the  Jardin  dcs  Planter  iva's  1  liil  nut  chiefly  by 
Uio  desire  and  under  the  direction  uf  l^abmsao,  duo  of  the 
king's  phypioiaii* ;  and  the  I'alais  Royal  wa'.  bmU  ami  ll  e 
Acadt'mie  founded  by  tjardinal  Richeliou.  Now  walls  were 
erected  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  city,  oiu!'.osing  a  con- 
siderable space  north  of  the  Tuileries  and  extending  the 
circuit  of  tho  enclosure  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  pcissent 
bmitevards.  The  island  of  Notre  Dame,  or  St.  Louis,  was 
t-iitucdy  covered  with  houses  and  joined  to  tho  main  by 
two  badges.  Tho  Font  au  Ownge  vas  nboilt,  and  a 
wooden  bridge  Ihrewn  over  the  river  where  tfie  Pbnt  Royal 
now  stands.  Tlie  police  of  the  city  underwent  little  change; 
disorders  of  every  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  In 
1(321  the  riiob  made  an  atlm  k  on  the  Hugnem.ita  w  lio  were 
returning  from  worship  at  L  h  ucnton,  mutilatod  liic  minis- 
tor,  and  murdered  seven.!  of  tho  luarors,    [tJii  vRt  vio.v.] 

'ilio  rainorityof  Louis  XIV.  was  u  tronblod  pLTM:)d,  and 
Paris  was  tho  principal  scene  of  di-ordor.  The  oucmie*  of 
Mazarin,  who  were  known  by  the  designation  of  Frondewrs 
(sliugers),  or  collectivdy  as  the  Fronde,  were  supported  by 
the  Parisians.  On  occasion  of  the  imprisonment  of  Brous- 
sel,  one  of  tho  members  of  the  parliament  of  Faris  (a.d. 
1648),  the  populace  rose,  bonricaded  the  stMots.  lepuUod 
the  French  and  Swiss  guards,  and  ultimately  obtained  tho 
release  of  Broussel.  Next  year  now  troubles  broke  out ; 
tho  Frondeurs,  in  arms,  occupied  Paris  itself;  the  king's 
troops,  under  the  prince  of  C'-ondf,  occupied  St.  Denis,  St. 
Cloud,  and  Charenton,  in  the  vicinity.  Some  skirmishes 
touk  placo,  but  peace  was  souu  made.  In  IGj'i  Ibo  pniu--! 
of  ("unilo,  who  had  joined  tiio  party  oppoj-ed  to  Ma/.ii^.\ 
and  the  cmrt,  was  willi  his  army  attacked  in  the  Mibuib  '  f 
St.  Antoine  by  the  royal  army  under  Tureune,  and  was 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  being  admitted  into  Parity 
Tumults  and  intrigues  still  continued  until  tho  entry  of 
the  king  into  Paris  a  few  months  after.  Tin)  city  suffered 
so  much  fitom  this  unsetllod  state  of  affain,  that  in  )  633  it 
was  esttmatod  tint  there  weni  in  Paris  40.000  paupers. 

In  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (1643-171S)  Paris  was 
greatly  extended  and  improved.  A  great  number  of  religi- 
ous and  charitable  establishments  were  fouiukd.  and  new 
churches  and  chapels  built.  Among  the  inoio  uiuarkablo 
of  the  charital  lo  institutions  were  tire  immoniic  woikln>u»e, 
called  I.'Ilrppiial  rn'neral  or  La  SalpStriiro  (esiabli>hwl 
A.i>.  Ki  iT,  ),  anil  Its  dopiindency,  the  Bic?tro  [Bicktiu.\  and 
tho  liospitul  or  asylum  for  old  soldiers,  known  as  the  Uutel 
des  Invalides.  Lauis  made  considerable  alterations  in  the 
Louvre,  completed  the  building  of  the  Tuileries,  laid  out 
anew  the  gardens  of  that  palace,  and  formed  tho  publie 
walk  or  garden  of  tho  Champs  Blyifies,  and  the  places  or 
sq  uares  of  VondftuM^  of  Lss  Vietoirea,  and  of  Le  Oamrassl. 
The  iriumphal  areh«i  or  gates  of  Si.  Denis  and  St  Uartia 
and  many  fountains  wore  also  erected  at  tbi.^  time ;  tbeohter* 
Tatory  and  sevoval  theatres  were  built,  and  tln'  I'oni  Royal 
and  Pont  de  Gram mont  (the  last  ooiun.'x  iuii;  the  isle  Lou- 
vierwitli  ibc  mu-tliorn  bank  of  iht;  rivcrj  wore  oonst; vict«d. 
The  old  and  r.(jw  dilapidated  fortiflralion.s  on  the  north  -sida 
of  the  Seme  wore  doinolisliod,  and  tlio  prc^-ent  line  of  l!>e 
boulevards  in  that  part  of  Paris  was  turmeU ;  new  blieels 
noio  la;d  out,  and  quays  made  along  the  banks  of  the 
river:  the  police  of  the  city  experienced  severtd  improTO- 
nienls,  tho  atvaaCs  were  lighted,  though  in  a  miaevmy  in- 
elCcient  manner,  and  tho  cleanlinna  of  tho  eity  vaaaoma- 
what  attended  ta  The  population  of  Furis»  at  the  ehwa  of 
tho  njgn  of  Idula  XIV.,  'wu  ftat  appioaehing  half  a  mil^ 
lion. 

Tho  long  rcis^n  of  T.onis  XV.  rA.n.  1TJ.'<-I7:.i)  and  the 
earlier  part  of  that  of  Lonis  X\'l.  (a  d.  l7;4-ir'Jj)  fur- 
iiisii  f,'w  li.ral  incidents.  Tlie  distress  i-aus^d  by  t!io  (ilian- 
c.ial  piojocts  of  Law  (.\.n.  17-20)  oi  ca^ioned  .some  tumults. 
The  years  1<2"-:!1  were  marked  by  thu  oxtniovdinuiy 
scenes  of  fanaticism  which  first  occurred  at  the  tutnb  of 
Paris,  a  Janscniiit  clergyman.  [Jansenists.]  In  1775  tho 
bakers'  shops  wem  plundered  by  a  mob  excited  by  the  dear- 
noss  of  com. 

From  tho  conmenoement  of  tho  reign  of  Lonia  XV.  to 
tho  period  of  the  Rerolttllon,  Paris  TeGolfted  oonsideraUo 
aoeesaiMiaboth  to  its  extent  and  the  number  of  ito  poblio 
boBdingi.  Beelasissticrii  eitablishmeuls  continued  to  in* 
:  (ha  ohnieliof  jBCObGfo«vi«««(tbo  Pantfimiiof  llif 
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TCvolutionary  periotl),  the  HOtcl  »les  Monnoica  (or  Mint), 
•nd  the  Eeoit  MitiUire  (MQituy  School)  vcre  built ;  mar- 
kst'-p'Iaiea  and  haatet  In  eomtdenble  number  wen  formed: 
ibiintains  and  theatres  erected;  aline  of  boulevatdaformea 
on  the  south  side  uf  (he  river ;  the  Petit  Pont,  which  Qolted 
the  Cil6  with  the  m>ih1i  liank  of  the  river,  rebuilt;  the 
Plnco  Loui*  XV.  laid  cut ;  and  the  erection  of  the  Pont 
I^ui-S  XVI.  eunimenced.  I'.uis  was  also  surrounded  by  a 
vail,  comprehending  a  mui  h  br;;er  area  th,-\n  any  jircvious 
enclosure,  niid  ili'.-:^m-d  to  prevent  the  itilruduclion  of 
commodities  without  Iho  p:\\nieiit  of  the  oftrois,  or  local 
taxei. 

Tbe  local  history  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  is  in  fact 
the  bUtory  of  the  Revolution  itself,  of  which  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal MeDflL  In  1789  (July  14)  the  Bastille  was  taken  and 
demolisbed  by  tbe  Parisians.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
tise  king  wu  bnMffbt  from  Vetwilles  to  Pwris  by  tlm  Pa 
mtm  mob.  who  had  gone  to  YemBles.  On  the  attcu^  t  oi 
the  king  to  tjuit  France  (2Ist  June,  1791)  some  rioting  took 
place,  and  in  the  early  part  of  17 92  fio&h  commotions  oc- 
curred. On  the  '20th  Juno  the  Tuiierie-i  V, ere  nitnrkc'l  by 
the  pojiul.ice,  and  the  lives  of  the  royal  fanniy  endangered  ; 
tin  (lie  lOlli  Au^'iisl  that  imIici-  was  n^iin  ;it;:icked,  and 
th«  king's  .Swiss  <:unril-  ^^  llo  drfeiidi-  l  it  were  bhiir.'litcred ; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  Si'jiietnbi  r  thn  nmb  broke  into  t!ie  vari- 
ous prisons  and  ina>i:iacre<l  tiiosc  ronflned  in  tiicm.  The 
king  was  deitoscd,  and  the  legislative  AsiCtnbly  gave  place 
to  the  ConTOUtioD,  in  which  the  more  violent  of  the  rcvoIu« 
tionists  gmduelly  obtained  the  ascendency. 

Th«  guillotino  was  erected  ia  the  Place  or  Square  of 
Louis  XV«  between  the  gotdent  of  tbe  Tuileriet  and  the 
Champs  Elytto,  and  the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Tictims  (21sr  January,  1793).  In  Juno  the  Girondist  party 
in  the  Convention  was  oveitlirown,  and  the  t'aetinn  of  ihe 
Mountain  became  supreme.  Tlio  c'mb?,  tspL'cially  tl..;1  of 
the  Jacobins,  the  eoniinune  of  Paris,  a  sell'-elerteil  ninniei- 
pal  body,  and  the  comniittws  of  the  Convenriun,  were  the 
scenes  in  which  the  violence  of  the  ji^'iaihir  larly  ii.is 
shown.  *Tho  reign  of  terror  'now  commenced ;  executions 
took  place  daily  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.:  Charlotte  Corday, 
the  a&sossin  of  Marat,  the  queen  Mario  Antoinette,  Brissot, 
Vergniaud,  and  others,  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
Gifoodist  party  in  tbe  Convention.  Egalitd,  ex-dnkc  of  Or- 
Umm*  Danton  and  Camille  Desmonlins,  Mountaineers 
themMlvea,  Madame  Blisabetb,  aister  of  Louis  XVI.,  nod 
nnmeroUB  otben  perished.  The  victims  at  one  time 
amounted  to  fifty  or  sixty  a-day,  and  occasionally  exceeded 
that  number.  The  ground  of  the  place  of  execution  was 
for  hours  af!er  t!ic  executions  wet  \\  iili  bl  ied.  The  j'uiilo- 
tinr  was  shifted  '"roni  Ihu  Place  Louis  XV.  to  the  I'laee 
la  H.istille,  and  fnmi  fh.enee  to  the  Place  du  Trone,  at  the 
rastcru  exU'emUy  of  liie  ciiy,  tVom  whence  it  was  brought 
l)r.ck  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  lor  the  execution  of  Robes- 
pierre and  his  associates  (28ih  July,  1794),  which  put  nn 
end  to  '  the  reign  of  terror.'  The  (jonvention,  freed  from 
the  tyranny  which  Robespierre  had  establiiihed,  rMtricted 
thepowcr  of  the  terrible  committees,  abolished  thu  eutninuue 
of  Paris,  and  reduced  Ihe  clubs  to  subordination.  The  Poly- 
tccbnio  School,  the  Institute,  and  tbe  Bureau  des  Longitudes 
owe  their  establishment  to  the  CJonvention.  Inl^9StbePari- 
sian  rabble  ro»e  repeatedly  against  the  government^  but  were 
pnt  (liwii  liy  the  aimed  force  of  t!ie  forty-eight  'sections,' 
or  wards,  into  whicli  Parjs  had  bcea  divided.  In  October, 
\7'j'>,  this  armed  force  itself  rose  again'^t  llu>  (^invention, 
but  "as  completely  defeated  by  the  tro.  [  s  of  the  line  at 
Pans,  cumrnauded  noniiiiul'i)  by  T5;irrus,  but  really  by  Bo- 
na|arle.  Tho  government  of  France  now  |ins*od  into  the 
hands  of  the  two  legislative  eoune.ls  and  the  executive 
directory.  In  February,  1796,  a  new  municipal  government 
was  j^iven  to  Paris,  or  rather  twelve  governments,  one  to 
each  ik  twelve  distriots  into  which  it  liad  been  divided. 
Tbs  yew  1799  was  marked  by  another  tumultuous  revolu- 
tioacAeted  by  Boa«iMrte^  with  tbe  aid  of  tbe  niiUtaiy  olB- 
ceisandof  a  party  both  in  tbe  exeeutlve  dlreehwy  and  tho 
two  legldative  bodies.  Bonaparte,  sucoessiTely  first  consul 
and  emperor,  became  the  virtual  head  of  the  nation,  and 
nndi  r  liis  vi;:'orous  and  able  government  Paris  enjoxed 
alsiioAt  uuauerrupted  quiet  till  the  year  isl  I.  Under  the 
government  of  Buonaparte.  Paris  was  greatly  improved. 

Paris  wa*  taken  3oih  of  March,  l  •>  1  l.  1-y  the  allied  forces 
under  tho  command  of  Prince  8i  hu  u  Uenlu  ry;.  who  was 
accompanied  by  tbe  allied  sovereigns.  A  galiant  defence 
ffw  mad*  by  tmtroopi  of  fba  Una  in  fgamim,  supporlad 


by  the  national  guard,  and  the  students  of  the  Polytcehnla 
and  Veterinary  Scboolsi  The  autbodties  in  command  ia 
tbe  city  capitubled,  and  on  the  a  1st  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  their  troops  entered,  amidst  every  mark  of  weleomo  by 
the  people.  Napoleon  was  dethroned  and  the  Bourbons 
restored.  Next  year  N,.p  deon  n'du  nrd  cjnih  Mared),  and 
was  received  by  the  mihlury  iit  Pau^  with  ^^ene-al  joy,  but 
tliP  defeat  of  Waterloo  brought  the  allied  English  and 
!  Prussian  armies,  under  WcUintiton  and  Bhjchcr,  before  tho 
j  city.  The  (raops  in  ijarnsan  aiiin:nteil  to  llj.OOO  or  00,01)0, 
be.Mdes  national  guards  and  voluaiecrs,  who  cnlerc<l  into  a 
con\(  tUiini  (3rd  July)  to  quit  Paris  and  retire  behind  Iho 
Loire.  On  the  8th  of  July,  Louis  XVIII.  re-entered  Paris, 
and  the  Bourbon  government  was  restored.  A  long  in- 
terval of  trantiuinitvfutlowed,  but  in  Novemb^,  1827, on  (bo 
ekctiou  of  liberal  deputies  at  Pkris,  considerable  rlota  look 
place;  barricades  were  formed,  which  Were  taken  and  over> 
thrown  by  the  gcndsnnerie  and  troops  of  the  line.  In  1  S.^o 
came  the  Revolution  of  the  three  days  (i/tb,  'JSIh.  and  ioih  • 
of  July,  which  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynai-ty,  and  e^<ta- 
blished  that  of  Orb' ni'^.  In  this  nicmoraldc  strutrgle  ahovo 
four  thousand  liarriradi  s  xvere  formed,  and  the  relaying  of 
tho  pavement  ti  rii  up  for  this  purpose  cu-t  'J.ai  eoo  fraiics, 
or  above  lii.OOi*/.  Of  the  Parisians,  7SS  were  killed  and 
about  4500  wounded.  The  troops  and  gendarnioric  appear 
to  have  lost  about  75  killed  and  300  wounded  Tiiey  wcro 
commanded  by  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa. 

In  October,  1 H30,  a  mob  arose  to  dcmaird  the  death  of  the 
ex-ministers  (Polignac  and  his  associates)  then  on  their  trial, 
but  it  was  put  down  without  difficulty.  In  December,  fresh 
ttoublea  were  excited  by  the  aenteneb  on  the  ex-minislers 
not  being  capital,  but  tbeae  alsD  wore  easily  repressed. 
In  1832,  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarquo 
C.jth  .Tluio),  the  rc]iu'illcaii  parlv  made  a  in  ire  -cri;  us  at- 
(einpL  at  uwurreciiou.  B.:  ricadus  were  raised,  ;uh1  llic  in- 
surgents mastered  by  f  irco  or  art  several  of  the  smaller  posts 
of  the  military,  but  ihe  troops  of  the  line  and  the  national 
guard  were  too  strong  for  them,  e-iiecinl ly  tlie  bulk  of  tho 
citizens  did  not  sympathise  with  tlie  rioters.  Since  that 
period  Paris  has  been  several  times  troubled  by  commotions^ 
though  of  small  importance, and  by  repeated  attempts  to  as- 
sassinate the  king. 

The  limits  of  Paris  arc  defined  by  the  wall  erected  (for 
fiscal  purposes)  in  the  reign  of  Lottis  XVI.;  the  outline 
thus  iiirmed,  though  broken  by  many  irregularities,  approxi- 
mates to  an  oval,  having  its  longer  diameter,  from  west- 
north-west  to  east-south-cast,  about  5  miles,  and  its  shorter 
diameter  3}  miles.  The  included  area  is  about  8500  acres, 
or  1 3  J  i-fjuare  mdos.  ITio  numlor  of  barriers  or  entrances 
ihruii^li  this  wall  was  CO  in  \b'2,j,  but  several  have  been 
walled  u[),  and  in  I'-.Ji.i  liicy  vi  ere  reduced  to  50.  (PUrisand 
itf  Itt'it'inrttl  Srriies.)  Must  of  tlicsc  '  barriers'  have  toil- 
liou>cs  atlr.ched  to  tliern,  a*,  wbicli  tbe  octrois. or  local  duties 
on  goods  entering  the  capital,  are  levied.  Round  thu  wall 
of  Paris,  on  the  outer  side,  is  a  road,  planted  with  6ne  rows 
of  trees,  forming  what  is  termed  the  '  boulevards  extfrieurs^' 
or  outer  boulevards.  The  circuit  of  tho  wall  and  of  its  ac- 
companying boulevards  is  rather  more  than  15  miles.  Xbis 
etreuit  is  slurled  nearly  on  all  skies  by  heights,  so  that  the 
sit*  of  the  city  is  a  nalvral  hollow. 

Tho  present  enclosure  of  the  city  walls  coniprchonda 
several  portions,  which,  as  being  without  the  walls  de- 
molished by  Louis  XIV,,  were  designated  faubourgs,  or 
suburbs,  and  wliich  still  ri'iaiu  that  name.  Some  villages, 
fjrmcr'.y  (bsiinet,  but  wliii  h  bad  acquired,  by  the  ^ratlual 
extruMon  of  tbe  i  i;y,  l"ie  ehaiae'.i.  r  of  suburbs,  are  also  com- 
prehended wilhin  tlie  present  boundary,  and  give  name  to 
particular  quarters.  Of  these  suburbs  and  quarters  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal :— On  the  west,  Chaillot,  adjacent 
to  the  Champs  EIvsm-cs  ;  on  the  north-west,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honors  and  the  Faubourg  du  Roule;  on  the  north,  th» 
Chausste  d'Antin  tone  of  the  handsomest  and  most  regu- 
larly built  quarters  in  Palis),  tho  Faubourg  Montmaitre, 
tha  Faubourg  Poissonniflre,  tbe  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Martin ;  on  tho  north-east,  the  Faubourg 
du  Temple;  on  the  east,  the  Faubourg  St,  Autoinc:  nU 
ibic^e  arc  on  tho'  right  or  iujr;li  l,a;ik  uf  liie  Si  Ine.  On 
the  ejipositii  bunk,  in  the  soutU-tiiil  i  art  of  the  eiiy,  is  the 
Faubourg  St.  \  ii  lor;  on  the  south  p;ut  are  the  Faubourgs 
St.  Marcel,  St.  Ja<  qui  and  St.  Miehel ;  neul  in  tho  »<iulh- 
west  are  the  Faubourg  Si.  Gertnaiu  and  the  quarter  of  Gios 
Caillou.  The  character  of  suburbs  tiow  mute  properly  bef 
loop  to  the  vOlagea  and  banileti  which  sunonnd  Paris  oa 
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tha  outside  of  lb»  wall,  such  as  Passy  (pop.  AiCS).  on  the 
eaAl ;  Mofitmnrtra  (pop.  4630) ond  La  VilUtte (pop.  4999).  on 
tho  norUi;  BcUo^ille  (pop.  8170).  McnilmontMit.  and  Cha- 
rotuie,  on  Uic  east;  Montroupe  (pop.  3947),  on  tbe  south ; 
Vaugirnrd  (pop.  6695)  and  Crenelle  (pnp.  1647),  on  the 
south-we!i.t.  The  population  of  Ibeso  viUat^cs  is  from  the 
census  of  1S.1I. 

Tho  Seine  pa?*c-i  thinugh  Paris  in  its  course  fiDni  the 
south-east  to  tlit-  \vo>t  i-ide  of  tln^  ciu-bsuro,  diviiHn^'  ilu: 
city  into  two  unequal  paris,  Uiut  «n  ihe  north  si lU:  ufthc 
river  being  by  far  the  larger.  In  tho  river  arc  three 
islands;  there  were  ori;;inally  five,  but  the  two  westernmost 
have  been  united,  as  already  noiiecd,  to  the  adjacent  i«land 
of  la  CiK.  The  island  of  La  CstA,  and  that  of  Notre  Dumo, 
now  St.  Louiib  ore  occupied  bybu.Mmgs;  the  remaining 
and  eMternmost  nliuid,  that  of  Louvier,  w  ocenpi«d«B  a 
depAt  for  fltro>irood.  'Am  banks  of  fbo  river  and  of  tb« 
iiilands  of  La  CM  and  St.  Louts  are  one  alight  in- 
terruption) occupied  by  slono  quays,  fuitiitbod  with  para- 
pels,  and  forming  broail  niid  cuiitiiiuoiis  lines  of  street,  w'wh 
fctone  stairs  at  different  [Mi  ls.  Theie  are  at  d:fTerc:nt  inter- 
vals wharfs  or  plaees  f>:ir  laiulin^  gaoils,  Ii-rmi:il  by  the 
French  'ports.'  Tbc  nvcr  is  €l■os^t■ii  by  nunieruu-;  bwJjjcg, 
connceting  the  banks  with  each  other,  or  wi'.h  the  islands, 
or  the  islands  one  with  another.  These  bndu'es  are  uf  vari- 
OQanateriab;  one  is  of  wood;  the  other'^  nve  of  woikI  and 
iron,  stone  and  iron,  or  stone,  or  tbey  are  chain  bridges. 

Tiic  Pont  Neuf,  which  croucs  the  two  arms  of  tho  Seine 
vith  the  intermadiate  portion  cf  the  isle  uf  La  Citd, scarcely 
exceeds  Uie  newLondtm  biLd;jL>  or  the  Suuthwark  bridge  in 
length,  and  Ihlls  considerably  abort  of  Waterloo  or  West- 
minster:  the  other  bridges  are  aeateelj half  the  length  of 
tihe  Pont  Neuf. 

The  central  part  of  the  (own,  which  is  by  far  the  oldest, 
luis  narrow  and  crooked  stri'ols.  fikirted  with  tall  glaomy- 
luiikiiig  houses,  chiefly  buiU  i/l"  htrme.  llie  outer  parts  of 
tho  town  are  more  regularly  laid  out.  The  greater  part  of  the 
streets  have  no  foot -pa  vein  en  t ;  and  instead  of  a  kennel  on 
each  side,  with  a  raised  c.iiibewny  between  them,  as  in  Lon- 
don, there  ii  only  one  kennel,  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
In  .itjhtmt;.  a-  well  as  in  cleanliness,  tho  sirectsof  Paris  are 
Ihr  behind  those  of  London.  Great  improvements  have 
however  been  mado  of  late  years ;  many  '  passages'  have 
haan  Openedi  paved  vith  fhig  atones,  for  pedestrians  only ; 
aome  of  the  more  modern  streets  ore  provided  with  *  trot- 
toiiBi'orlbat  pavsments,  and  'trattoirs*  have  been  gradually 
extending  in  those  of  the  older  adeets  whieh  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  them.  Some  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas :  but  the  common  mode  of  lighting  is  by  lanipa,  sup- 
ported tin  ropes  swung  across  the  street,  between  tin-  op- 
posite hou.scs.  The  boulevards  (sometimes  distin:;ui>hed 
as  tho  boulevards  int^rieurs)  are  a  line  of  streets,  fuming  a 
circuit  of  smaller  extent  timn  the  city  wall.  They  indicate, 
on  tile  northof  the  river,  the  line  of  the  rainjiarts  and  ditches 
demolished  and  filled  up  by  Ijouis  XLV.;  on  the  south  side 
tbef  are  of  later  date,  and  take  a  wider  circuit  than  the 
antient  walls.  They  ate  planted  thioughout  with  alleys 
of  trees,  and  the  northern  bmilavaids  ai«  the  gayest  tm- 
rewdiiiircs  in  Paris. 

Tha  largest  of  the  pbees  or  aquarea  is  that  of  Irfiais 
XYh  or  La  Cktncorde:  Ihe  other  prindpal  plaees  ara  the 
Pisco  VendAme,  the  Place  des  Vtetoiies  and  the  Place  du 
Trono  fb  oth  rtrcular),  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  Place 
Royalc.  Ti:eso  'places'  are  not  commonly  occupied  by 
gardens. like  ili  ■  -([iinres  of  London;  but  some  of  them  are 
adorned  with  colunins,  fitatues,  fountains,  or  other  decora- 
tions. There  are  se.  eral  put)lie  (gardens  and  walks,  as  tho 
gardens  of  the  Tuiicries,  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  Palais 
Royal;  the  Champs  KIvsl'cs  (Elysian  Fields),  tho  Avenue 
de  Ncuilly,  and  the  numerous  avenues  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Eeole  Militaire,  which  are  streets  or  roads  lined  with 
alleys  of  trees,  like  the  boulevards.  Tho  Charai)  de  Mars  is 
a  very  largo  enclosure,  attachird  to  the  Ecole  Miliinire,  and 
nsed  fiv  teviews;  the  Esplanade  deslovalides  is  a  garden 
or  pleasuie-gronnd  extending  fVotn  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides 
to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Architecture. — Philippts  Auf^tistc  during  his  long  reign 
(1  l>u- 1::..' i)  (lid  innrli  fsr  improving  and  forufving  Paris: 
l:e  enbirgeil  the  old  eliiiteuu  of  the  L/Juvre,  lir.sl  f..>unded 
by  Danoiii'U  ;:l  L>ut  tie-  tiiiddloof  thc  seventh  cciitury,  and 
r«"liuih  iiy  1,  uis  ie  Gros  about  1110.  Yet  excepting  Notre 
iJame  ( euinniciu  cd  in  tlio  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury,, and  whose  portal  cc  w«st  fioot  is  supposed  to  iMve  been 


cotnpleted  in  the  time  of  Philippe  Augusto,  although  other 
portions  aio  of  later  dale),  and  one  or  two  other  ecclesias- 
tical s(ruetuies»  them  is  little  even  in  the  older  ^ arts  of  tbm 
city  of  carlisr  data  than  the  reiga  of  Fkanas  I.  (1515- 
1547). 

Of  ^ri«  tit  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centnty  the  archi- 

ti'i-tiiral  pin  ■•iognrtmy  is  {^r;i[diieally  sketclied  Tiy  Victor 
Ilu^o,  in  that  ehapter  of  his  '  Nolle  Datiie'  wlueii  is  enti- 
tled '  Pan.s  u  vol  d'oiseaii.'  Francis  1.  causetl  the  atilient 
Liiuvre  to  be  demolished  and  a  new  palace  bopuii  frotn  the 
desiu'us  of  Pierre  Leseot,  of  vnIvjsc  work  there  i=  now  remain- 
ing that  portion  of  the  interior  court  which  has  been  named 
the  Old  Louvre,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vast  ad- 
ditions made  by  Louis  XIV.  Still,  although  many  of  the 
elder  parts  of  the  city  date  from  tho  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  hardly  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
that  Paris  generally  began  to  show  itself  at  aU  Uk  its  |wesent 
Btata.  The  itawlirtion  caused  tha  daatnudiaa  «r  snpuasf 
sion  of  many  ehurehes  and  convents,  some  of  which  iiava 
since  been  converted  to  8e<"ular  um  s.  Policy  as  well  m 
auibilion  prompted  Napoleon  to  cmloavour  to  efface  all 
traces  of  the  revoluiionary  jienod  ;  and  most  certainly  Pans 
is  greatly  indebtt^d  to  hnn  not  only  f<ir  many  cmljeUish- 
ments  and  architectural  nionuraeuts,  but  more  especially 
for  extensive  plans  of  general  itnproveinent,  ana  many 
works  of  public  utility.  The  erection  of  spacious  and  eou- 
vcnient  covered  markets,  of  public  abattoirs,  or  slaughter- 
houses, of  several  new  bridges  across  the  Seine,  and  ftflccn 
additional  public  fountains,  besides  the  formation  of  the 
Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  capital 
more  abundantly  with  water,  are  among  the  useful  works  of 
bis  reign.  Again,  the  clearing  the  quays  along  both  banki 
of  thc  river  from  many  erections  that  disfigured  and  ob- 
structed them ;  tho  opening  the  noble  avenue  of  the  Rue 
Castiglione  into  thc  Place  Vendome ;  the  Rue  Rivoli,  &.c., 
together  With  the  inlruducliou  of  trotloirs  ar  foot- pavements, 
were  of  very  great  public  utility.  ITie  architectural  pro- 
jects first  commenced  by  Napoleon  have  been  since  carried 
on  with  mure  or  less  \iL;our  and  spant,  and  the  reiuu  of 
Louis  Philippe  hm  been  une  of  great  activity  in  that 
respect  The  completion  of  the  Madeleine  and  the  Arc  dc 
I'Eloile,  of  tho  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  Hotel  de  la 
Quai  d'Orsay,  the  erection  of  several  new  churches,  and 
the  extensive  worits  now  in  progress  both  at  the  Palais  da 
J  ustiee  and  the  HStel  de  Vflle,  the  new  halls  and  maseniiM 
of  the  Loum,  and  many  other  public  works,  bear  tetrti- 
mony  to  the  encouragement  given  to  art  by  the  present 
king  of  thc  Freneli.  Private  enterprise  has  i'-  i  1  ne  much 
of  late  years  both  for  the  eiiibell---liuient  and  improveiiKsnt 
of  the  capital;  and  u  vast  luiuiber  of  l-andsome  private 
houses  have  been  ereeted,  in  »aa)e  plaecii  fuinuug  almost 
entirely  now  disirM  ts,  and  a  new  branch  of  architecture 
and  decoration  has  been  displayed  in  rafSs  and  shops, 
many  of  which  arc  fitted  up  I'n  the  most  sumptuous 
manner.  In  aome  of  them  not  only  gilding  but  colouring  is 
extaoiivaljr employed,  and  occasionally  with  much  taste; 
nor  are  paintings'  in  the  Pompeian  styles  with  ^ 
allegorical  subjects,  by  anv  means  unoommon.  tIm  iiq> 
manmalhaHges,  v  eomad  avenues  of  ahm  liaiilaT  to  tin 
Lowther  Aroade  in  London,  may  likewise  be  redtenad 
among  the  modern  improvements  of  the  French  capital  ; 
of  which  the  Passas^c  Colbert  and  one  or  two  others  possess 
considerabli-  ar<d)ilertural  bcauiy. 

Before  making  a  few  remarks  on  sotuo  of  the  principal 
bnddiiigs  of  Paris,  we  si. .ill  br.elly  jwint  out  some  of  tho 
luiidiug  characteristics  of  the  Fieiieh  capital  as  compared 
with  our  own.  Tho  Tliaraes  at  I.,ondon  is  a  nobler 
river  thtin  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  its  bridges,  though  not 
so  numerous,  are  greatly  superior  to  those  across  the  latter 
river.  On  the  other  bond,  the  quays  along  both  banks 
of  thc  Seine,  lined  in  many  parts  by  stately  ranges  of 
buildings,  give  Paris  in  that  leqpeet  a  decided  superioriiart 
the  Thames  being  quite  blocked  with  warehouses,  coal- 
wharfi),  &c.,  in  such  manner  that  the  view  fromany  of  the 
bridges  presents  only  a  confused  mass  of  mean  or  ugly 
erei'tions,  and  even  the  lerraee  and  riViT  front  ofSomcrset- 
huusie  produce  comparatively  lutleeifect.  Fountains,  though 
it  musi  lie  ailiimt'..'  that  most  of  them  are  too  poor  to  be  called 
embell  i^h  ments,  are  fcatureii  unknown  to  I^ndon,  as  ore  like- 
wise the  Boulevards  and  thc  Barriers  of  thc  French  capital. 
1  Tkifae  last,  about  sixty  in  number,  were  erected  between  the 
years  irs.^-!),  after  the  desiirns  of  Ledoux.  Several  of  these 
I  Structures  exhibit  much  originality,  and  pictut«M{uen««» 
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in  llieir  ensemble,  but  lliey  also  betray  gie.it  wnnt  of  study 
in  regnrd  lo  finish  and  detail.  One  of  tin-  mi  st  striking 
of  ihora,  Iho  Barndrc  St.  Martin  (now  converted  into  a 
barrack  or  guard-house)  is  a  square  of  about  'JU  feet,  with 
•a  oelutyle  portico  of  square  columns  on  each  of  its  four 
ftonla;  Mid  •bove  this  rises  a  laife  flbrmlw  mass  75  feet  iu 
diinwtMV  fniiDvnded  balow  by  an  open  arcade  of  twenty 
■Mhat  (Mitiiig  upon  eoupled  columns),  and  as  many  mez- 
unias  vindowi  owr  Arai.  PUuiaK  «a  this  •rebitactural 
m&m  h  m  Meoont  of  its  varietjr.  it  vffl  Ml  biar  eritkal 
wHuninatioa.  This  and  one  or  two  otber  banritow  an  giren 
in  Lej^nd  and  Landon's  '  Description  da  Pteb  at  da  sea 
PMin.'i'..'  whirl),  ih:>ugh  it  hu<;  HJine  dcfeoti^ 
iug  and  convenient  arcljitcctural  mniiual. 

In  rousequence  of  the  changes  they  liavt!  umkr^^ono  at 
diOerent  limes,  and  of  various  arcliitects  L  c  ui,' Ih  lh  em- 
ployed Ujwn  Ihi-ui,  tho  history  of  some  ul  liiL-  !ii;ili!iiii:s  of 
Pans  it  rendercil  very  perplexed ;  nor  is  &uch  dilliruliy  less- 
ened by  the  repeated  char.KCi  of  names  ;  for  iii.slanix-,  uliat 
is  DOW  ihe  Pont  des  Inralides  was  at  Grst  called  the  Pont 


the  interior  is  frequently  estimated  by  English  travellers  t< 
bein^  much  less  than  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
probably  because  they  judyo  chietly  from  the  cftecl  of  the 
naves  in  the  respective  buililings.*  In  tho  richness  of  plan 
produced  by  tho  additioiial  aisles  and  chapels  connected 
withthcin,  the  interior  of  Notre  Dame  roust  be  alloved  to 
surpass  the  Abbey,  but  the  latter  is  superior  in  point  of 
style,  while  Henry  Vil.'s  rhapel  has  no  parallel  in  tlia 
French  capiiaL  During  the  Revolution.  Notra  Damt 
suffered  considafablo  injuries,  vbtcb  bava  liDea  baen  n- 
paired  undar  tba  dinetion  of  M.  Oodda>  Um  arefaiteot  nov 
emplojed  on  the  HOlel  de  Villa. 

If  our  Westminster  Abbey  has  a  rival  in  Notre  Dame, 
the  same  cannot  bo  said  of  our  St  Paul's,  since  Ste.  Gdne* 
vievir,  or  tlif  Pantiifi.  ii,  fails  very  far  short  of  the  latter, 
ultliMii;;!!  a  wi.>i  k  of  giLd;  merit ;  of  mllintely  mare.  In  fuel, 
than  a  iimiluTn  Frcui'h  writer  I  Victor  II'jsl),)  has  allowed, 
\'ei-y  (iifl'i  rcnt  is  llio  npinion  t:f  a;i  abie  architectural  writer 
(Woods I,  ■vvho  sa\s,  '  h  is  cciiiunly  a  beautiful  cdiflrc,  the 
general  proportions  arc  good,  and  iliere  is  much  grace  and 


da  Jena,&c.    In  some  cases  too  political  changes  have  led  .  elegance  in  llie  outline,  but  there  are  also  many  defbctl.* 
an  the  mere  alteration  of  names.   Tlie  co!>tly  i  Compared  with  tlie  church  of  the  Invalides  the  exiariorprt- 


to  more  than 

monumental  chapel  erected  in  honour  of  the  Due  de  Berri 
was  taken  down  again  ailer  the  Jutv  cavolution,  before  it 
I  aetually  completed,  instaad  of  bmng  eonvartad  to  aona 


IVaTellera  and  tourists  have  generally  despatched  the  ar- 
chitecture of  Paris  very  surnmanly  m  a  few  random  remarks 
01)  the  more  coiniuoiily  known  buildings.  The  older  parts  of 
the  capital  are  almost  unknown  to  the  generiility  of  thoso 
who  viail  it,  alihougli  they  arc  well  worthy  of  heing  ex]iloreJ 
by  the  artist  and  antiquary ;  t'or  jf  tluire  be  u  great  amount  of 
U);liness  and  deformity,  there  is  iiUo  abundance  of  the  pic- 
turesque, tij.n  ther  With  no  little  variety.  In  this  latter 
respect  indeed  I'ans  offers  many  singular  contrasts,  such  as 
the  Eglise  de  la  Visitation,  or  the  Val  de  Grace,  and  the 
Chapelle  Expiutoire;  tba  Tnileries,  and  the  portico  uf  the 
Chamber  of  Deputiaa;  or  the  Ifeo-Grecian  structure  of  the 
Madeletna;  io  short,  extntfagant  lieantiousneas  of  taste, 
•mounting  almoat  to  baibarvm  in  Mma  buildings,  and 
ievority  amouDting  to  pedantic  allbetation  in  oihen.  Tbair 
•dnIratioB  vf  the  dauical  boweTerbaa  notindoced  modern 
French  archtlectt  to  arlopt  the  Grecian  orders ;  the  small 
tetrastyle  portico  in  the  c<iurt  of  the  H<)pital  de  la  Chante, 
executed  by  .\nloinc  about  tlie  midillc  of  the  last  century,  is 
almost  the  only  example  uf  Grecian  Doric.  It  is  there- 
foro  the  Roman  style  — for  the  Corinthian  can  hardly  be 
satd  to  bo  Greek  at  all — that  prevails  in  tho  inoduni 
struclurei  of  Paris.  \Vu  i-ce  it  m  the  Pantheon,  the 
Bourse,  and  the  Madeleine  ;  and  if  columns  alone  be  allowed 
to  constitute  architecture,  the  second  of  those  buildings  may 
rank  much  higher  than  criticism  can  possibly  place  it ; 
ainco,  with  llie  exception  of  the  columns,  it  is  not  even 
Roman  or  aotiqua  at  all  in  character,  but  a  formal  aifec- 
talioii,  wbarain,  iottaadof  being  skilAtltjr  Handed  together 
ao  as  to  nradaea  oaiuiataney  of  a^hs.  vary  oppoaila  elements 
and  mooM  of  anbitaohira  are  allowed  to  ibow  tbamaelves. 

To  proeaad  to  partkmhur  buildings,  we  begin  with  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dune,  the  construction  of  which,  says 
Woods,  in  his 'I^xttcrs  of  an  Arliitcct,'  'may  be  consi- 
dered as  among  the  boldest  and  must  successful  existing 
in  CJutliic  architecture.'  To  an  EnjjliS'h  eye  however 
It  does  not  appear  the  mu>t  ii'ia^n^  specimen  uf  that 
style;  the  western  front  indeed  is  even  disagreeably 
li.inpibh  and  heavy  in  Us  ge  neral  Ainii.  prub  iMy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  design  not  ha\iiig  been  comi:  ■  i  li,  suu  i?  we 
may  presume  it  was  oHc^inaUy  intended  to  crowu  the  two 
towers  by  spires.  There  are'  many  other  paitt  too  which 
have  e*idenily  never  been  flaished,  the  consequence  of 
which  Is,  that  tbara  i*  a  disa^Mable  contrast  between  the 
elaborate  riebness  oftonefbatares  in  the  building  and  the 
bavtaaM  of  tba  rest.  For  a  detailed  deaeriptk»n  of  the 
whole  adileo  we  must  rote  to  that  given  by  Mr.  T.  Ifonle. 
mWinUes*  *  Continental  Cathedrals,*  Uniting  onrmlves 
here  to  a  few  particulars  of  its  plan  and  dimensions.  Hie 
extreme  lenj^th  externally  is  442  feet;  do.  breadth  162; 
breadth  of  nave  length  of  do.  to  transept  ISfi,  transept 
155,  width  of  front  IJ  I,  and  lioi^ht  of  lowers  2Jj  feet.  The 
plan  is  diMiled  into  a  nave  and  Ibur  aisle-;,  besides  a  range  ■ 
of  seven  ciiapels  uii  each  side  between  the  external  but- 
tresses ;  ctnibitpipntly  (he  pnijection  of  the  transe]il,  or  form 


oriire- 

sents  a  totally  different  style  of  design,  and  one  marked  by 
grandeur  anashnplteity.  Instead  of  two  small  orders  so  dia> 
posed  as  to  create  confusion,  a  single  large  one.  wbosa 
columns  are  sixty  Ibal  h^  Acms  a  Corinthian  hexastylo 
crowned  by  a  pediment  llflea  with  sculpture ;  there  are  how- 
ever twelve  other  columns,  besides  four  attached  ones,  for 
the  arrangement  of  which,  as  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe, 
we  refer  to  Portico.  The  entablature  is  continued  along 
the  whole  building,  of  which  it  consiitules  almost  the  sole 
deenruiion,  there  being  no  windows,  as  the  interior  is  liL^lifed 
by  the  dome,  and  by  large  semicircular  windows  abo\e  the 
internal  colonnades,  which  are  nut  visibjc  txiernally.  Hence 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  sides  of  the  edifice  look  too 
plain  and  bare  in  comparison  with  the  portico  and  dome; 
yet  although  somewhat  more  of  embellishment  would  be  an 
imnrovement,  the  absence  of  windows  and  the  extent  of 
unbroken  surface  give  by  contrast  additional  value  and 
relief  to  the  two  nrmcipal  features.  The  lower  part  of  tba 
dome  is  eneireled  by  a  Cnrintbian  perialyle  of  thirty-two 
eolumna  36  ftet  high,  on  an  unbroken  podiom,  or  siylobate. 
llie  interior  is  a  Greek  cross  in  plan,  tho  length  from  east 
to  west  being  295  feet,  that  of  the  transept  2C>'2,  and  the 
breuiltli  iiiiiferra,  namely,  lo  i.  Instead  of  pier  arclic.s,  the 
aisles  are  torined  by  insulated  Connliii.ui  columns  -10  feet 
h  gii,  thereby  produciiijj;  an  air  of  f;reat  ru  line.'is  and  light- 
ness. The  dome  having  been  described  elsewhere,  and  a 
section  of  it  given,  \\e  refer  for  an  account  uf  it  to  Dome, 
pages  (>8  and  7u,  where  will  also  be  found  a  notice  of  that 
of  iheinvahdes.  The  total  length of  tboPisatbeon,  hidud* 

ing  the  portico,  is  feet. 

The  new  church  of  the  Madeleine,  if  in  some  respects 
su|)erioT  to  the  first-mentioned  edifice,  in  others  falls  short 
of  It,  and  having  no  dome,  it  does  not,  like  that,  form  a  con- 
spicuous object  ttom  a  distance.  Exlernally,  it  is  mendy 
the  model  of  a  Csrintbian  peripteral  temple,  upon  a  nobw 
scale,  and  so  Aratery  fine  piece  of  chissieal  architecture^ 
perhaps  the  most  Imposing  in  magnitude  and  the  roost 
chaste  in  character  ever  produced  in  modern  times.  »•  Tlie 
dimensions  are  328  feet  by  138  (those  of  the  Par.heijun, 
only  J.>8  by  lUO),  independently  of  the  ]uujectHin  of  tho 
tlights  ol  steps  at  each  end,  whieii  make  the  total  length  of 
the  base  or  substructure  4 1 8  feet ;  the  sty  lobate,  on  w  huh  the 
columns  are  rai.-.ed,  is  about  I  t  feet  higli ;  the  height  of  tho 
co.nuins  u  2  ;  tliut  of  the  entablali;re  iieiii  1)  1  -1.  and  the  entire 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  1 16  feet. 
There  are  in  all  flit) -tw  o  columns;  therefore  a.s  tiie  porticos  are 
octastyle,  there  are  eight  at  each  end,  and  twenty  along  each 
side,  those  at  the  angles  being  reckoned  again.  The  door 
of  tlie  south  or  prineipal  entnnco  is  32  feat  high  by  If 
wide,  and  is  of  brense,  with  ten  panneb  seulptnred  in  laliaf 

*  III  Uu<  Rniillsb  one  tile  wiiilli  ofllisl  part  i«  38  feet,  aivd  lit  Wofth  M  Ika 
lrikUfe|>l  'HO I  «hetni>  in  ilie  oilier  the;  ire  42  end  186;  ninwaueoilr  la  < 
Srttll  -  - 

iiien-a 


ftnt  the  nn^ottkHxl  lrn(lb  ii  vrn  rauch  (iwter,  txaUei  wliicli  that  tSn*  It 
Hunib)r«m«trri»uBtMrar««f  ' 

oTlUeAbtieT.wmlt  tliere  are  only  ten  Inlh^t  or  .'"'olrc  Daiu.  TufucUiialvc 


nviiti,aiaratdiei.iiaiiiely.liirelT«i  la  ihe  um 


tiaiitnn  ve  Wrc  «nbjuia  .•i-n>-  ul^ier  mp  irarenienu  of  dM  AUmv:  • 
IpDi;t!j.  inchHiiiiK  iii'iit)  \  li.'s  oiia]y!i,5JO  frpt  I  ii-ngth rfntusal IMbWMB|< 
(hiul  110,  livi4hlorunAeik,iDclu<liug  piuoaclen,  230. 

f  Th*  T«w»haU  a*  Binaugliaa  oiav  Im  qwud  a*  an  tnitUM  «r  aa  Mti^ 
■tjrb  CariMhiaa  prriiitoml.  at  lead  a,  br  a*  ragatdi  iha  Ihint  ml  iMn.  Sir 
llie  i-uluinu<  are  sot  eoDUnuei)  nt  llw  olltei  eiul ;  but  ll  It  bj  uo  mean,  a  liarPT 
■-ipi'liculkiD  ol  Mirli  nu  «iiniit!«niral,  the  elTi-ct  ol  ihc  ouIudu<i1»  hviug  k'tralljr 

Of  the  cross.  d;.es  not  »how  Ujelf  at  all  in  the  lower  pwt  of ,  jX^'iTisSidii^^^^^ 
thobuddiiig.  Still,  notwitbitondiiiK  ito gcwtar  naenitode. !  ndMSdr  * — 
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Iqr  Triquetti,  with  subjects  bewing  allusion  to  thoTen  Com- 
naiiilincnts.  The  interior  rooasuies  JjO  fvet  by  52,  and 
Mosiitts  of  three  compartments  in  knyih.  rovered  by  as 
many  flat  dunivs,  tbroueb  wbicU  Uio  buildin<j  is  liKhtcd, 
tbn*  being  no  side  wimovi.  The  roof  is  cntively  of  iron 
and  eappw,  and  U  is  said  that  no  lidiber  baa  been  med  in 
tbe  eonstraotion  of  any  part  of  tbe  baildtng. 

The  Louvre,  which  lias  long  coasod  to  be  a  royal  habitation, 
though  one  uf  the  noblest  palatial  structures  in  Europe,  is 
nearly  a  sc^uarc,  of  676  feet  by  638,  enclosing  a  court  394  feet 
iquarc.  Ihe  celebrated  east  front  or  colonnade  i!>  in  a  style 
01  simple  L;;"!>n  Ic'.ir  almost  unpreceJenied.  timl  i>  so  t'.ir  il;e 
Tcry  reviMbf  nf  the  Tmlerio*.    The  fault  usi.uUy  alleged 
against  tt  ;s  tli;'  c  iiiphny  of  the  column*,  wlnth  w  un- 
doubtedly contrary  to  the  practice  of  iheantient!',  and  conse- 
quently open  to  the  censure  of  those  n  ho  arc  guided  by  rules, 
ifet  the  elTect  itself  is  by  no  means  unpleasntc,  or  rather  a 
peculiar  species  of  richness  is  thun  produced.  Unfortunately 
tbe  baaetDcnt  is  not  only  too  high  and  too  plain  fur  ibeonler, 
vbich  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  the  liieef  tbe  winduws  detraett 
comideRiblylhMn  tneeffectof  therelnuna,  «hilelb«ir  Jbrm, 
which  i>  •egmsnlBl-beaded,  produce*  an  olbnsive  diioord  aa 
to  stylo.  Another  striking  defect  is  occasioned  by  thu  bic.ik 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  division,  and  the  lar.;o  u  i<  !i 
being  carriLil  up  aijuvo  the  level  of  the  baieinent ;  *liu  li 
has  in  turn  uc.  .i^tuued  one  of  the  greatest  blemish(H>  us 
regards  the  order  itself,  nunu-ly,  liic  i  \(  e-.si\o  «;ri,li  of  the 
central  iiiicrcoiumn  bcnoaih  iliu  peUimcnt,  winch  is  much 
more  than  double  any  of  the  othuis— so  uidu  as  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  weakne^^s  and  poverty  of  coluniniaiiun 
vhere  they  ought  to  have  been  especially  avoided :  so  far 
Ihe  centre  eoinpurtment  of  the  suutli  front,  or  that  towards 
the  Seine,  is  in  inilnitciy  bei;er  lasto.    Tlie  great  gaklety 
eixtemU  from  tbe  Louvtre  to  lb«  Tuileriea*  in  a  Uue  of  more 
tban  1400  fcat,  but  tbe  arebiieetunl  effect  is  by  no  means 
eoniniensttiratB  vitb  Ihe  extent.  The  inlerior    the  Louvre 
bat  iindeinsone  repeated  changes  and  modilications.  and 
amon^  recent  ones  arc  the  newly  decorated  rooms,  eighteen 
in  number,  appropriated  us  a  museum  uf  Egyptian  onliqui- 
tic5,  also  the  new  museum  of  Spaniab  yainten*  viiieb  cun- 
taiiis  406  pictures  in  flvo  rooms. 

The  ].uxcriibuurj;  Palace,  now  the  Chamber  uf  Peers, 
was  erected  by  Mary  de'  Meiliri.  ai.'l  is  a  L;uod  speciint^n  of  its 
paiticul.ir  stvle  (ihe  I'l  ireiiiiiic),  uhi-io  three  orders  arc  in- 
troduced \i  illi  rusticated  columns  and  piiavtcis.  Ii  r'oiisi<>ts 
of  a  centre  and  two  wing^,  vrbicb  latter  arc  cuiuicciii  Lv  u 
screen  of  arcades,  in  continuation  of  the  luwi^r  order,  de- 
corated in  tlw  centre  witfi  a  lofty  pavilion  or  vestibule,  in 
three  orden,  and  covered  by  a  dome,  and  thus  enclosing 
tbe  eoun  (about  196  tnt  by  33Q)  flnm  tii«  street.  One  of 
the  most  splendid  leatunss  of  ihe  interior  is  tbe  grand  stair- 
case leading  to  the  iMtil  of  the  Peers,  executed  by  Percier 
and  I'ontainc;  tlic  hall,  or  *  chain'-j. e.' ii>';if  15  u  >cin;c4Tle 
about  So  feet  in  diameter,  liglued  ikoiu  ;Le  i  -ut,  ui.d  de- 
corate 1  Ai'.lt  Corintliiiin  columns. 

The  (;liainber  of  Di-puties.  formerly  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
is  remarUalilc  for  the  modern  (a<;adc  towards  iha  river  and 
Pinro  do  la  Coiicnrde.  The  whole  cxitnt  of  tins  »ide  of  the 
b.n  hii^  IS  :'3Q  I'eel,  l."C  of  which  form  an  advancing  central 
niaMi  iaccd  by  a  Corinthian  portico  uf  twelve  columns, 
leading  up  to  whieh  is  nn  ascent  of  steps,  uhont  16  feet 
bighi  llanKe<I  by  |H:di!.>iuls  and  btatuca.  Notvillistandiug 
that  it  benly  a  single  inierculuron  In  depth,  ibis  poriioo 
makes  an  exceodinsljr  nia|<»tie  appearance,  wbicb  ia  not 
only  mr'mg  to  its  wnusual  extent,  and  the  richness  of  its 
tnttibluturc  and  sciUplured  pediment,  but  to  the  ab.scnce 
of  what  peneially  mars  all  modern  pr^eudo-Grccian  designs. 
No  part  of  llic  faqade  is  cut  up  Lv  jj>er;iiie-i.  but  e  iiMsfs 
almost  entirely  of  lightly  nistieiicd  !,urr,ue,  -.miIi  no  oihcr 
ilecoraliun  than  p.'riu;eU  lu'ed  wiUi  sculptuie:  ulii'ie  llio 
doors  within  the  portiei)  f>rpiipy  only  (bo  alierna'c  inler- 
columiis.  'Hie  '  cimn  ire,'  wliirh  is  behind  the  portico,  is 
similar  in  plan  to  lii  u  uf  the  iVcrs,  bein;^  a  sciuuircle 
I  t,liieil  fnmi  ab  i\c.  ai,<l  surroi-nded  by  an  Ionic  roloniiadc. 

The  Hotel  des  Monnaics,  or  Mint,  by  Antoinc,  on  lUo 
Quai  Conti,  near  the  south  end  t»f  the  Pont  Nouf,  is  a  noble 
Structure  of  ]  alaiiul  aspect,  altliough  certainly  witbout  any- 
thhtg  eharac)erii.tic  or  its  partiauuv  pvrMSe.  It  has  two 
ftonts  of  nearly  tbe  some  extent,  3;s  feet,  one  towards 
the  Quai,  tbe  atber  in  the  Rue  Gu^nfpaud.  Tbe  former 
it  in  three  divisiotts,  the  centre  one  of  whu  h  has  an  Ionic 
order  of  titt  ednmna  above  the  basement,  crowned  by  an 
atii(%  against  which  are  tiataasover  the  crinnim  and  {annela 


between  them.  Tliere  are  two  sciios  of  wiiulnws  in  the 
height  of  the  order,  and  twenty-seven  on  a  floor.  Tiaa 
«hole  is  marked  by  great  nofaleneia  and  simplicity,  and  it 

comparatively  pure  in  taste. 

Although  without  much  architectural  beauty,  the  Halle 
Qux  B16s,  or  Oorii-market>  merits  notice  Ibr  its  convenienea 
and  agreeable  cilect  of  pUn.  It  Is  •  TOtunda  vhoee  est«r« 

nal  diameter  is  226  feet,  containing  vilhin  a  circular  arcade 
of  twenty-five  arches,  leaving  a  clear  central  space.  127  feet 

in  diamcler,  wliiih  ^vas  originally  an  open  court,  but  was 
aftcrwarils  covered  111  b\  aiimbtr  Juuic,  jiierced  with  rayons, 
or  obloiij^  liglits,  eiirn-sj  outliiig  in  number  with  the  aieries 
below.  Tins  (U'lue  liavuig  been  iksiTDVcd  by  lire,  the  pre- 
sent <1  oine  was  ni.erwanis  conslructeil  of  i:i;>n  and  copper, 
and  dilferent  also  in  design,  there  being  now  only  a  single 
skylight  in  the  centre,  similar  to  the  opentnK  in  the  doow 
of  the  i'antbcon  at  Rome.* 

The  Bonne  ban  Insulate  1 1  11  ling  standing  In  theeentn 
of  a  large  square  or  p/ace.  Tiie  form  is  a  parallelogram, 
uicasuriug  164  feet  by  234,  and  is  entirely  snrroun>.'cd  by  a 
Conntbian  peritiyle  «f  sixtj-fiwroolumna,  of  ivbich  iMre 
are  Iburteen  at  each  end,  besides  which  there  are  two  otbm^ 
vis.  behind  the  second  one  from  each  angle  of  the  west 
front,  the  portico  being  there  two  intercoluinns  in  depth. 
Tlie  edluiMis  aie  f  I'eiH  liigli  and  rai.-ie'l  upiii)  a  seiid  siyli> 
biiie  (■('  111  ji'et,  and  ihc  e.\irei:io  heiglil  iVom  the  t;ioui;d  to 
the  tup  (it'  chu  attic,  or  ptiiiuin  above  tl.e  eiaablaiure,  is 
railier  more  llinn  OH  feet.  As  far  as  nieio  t  flee  t  ufcolura- 
ii.;'.;:uii  goes,  this  ^•tructure  may  be  calle'i  (■Ll^^leul,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  entitled  to  the  praise  which  has  been  indis- 
criminately lavi-shcd  upon  it.  As  far  as  regards  the  general 
form,  it  is  that  of  a  Greek  temple  stripped  of  us  pediments  i 
consequently  net  only  ia  a  very  disa^u  eublc  monotony  pro- 
dnccd,  but,  except  the  ascant  at  the  ends,  there  is  no 
marked  indication  of  front,  each  side  being  perfectly  alike, 
and  It  further  appcanat  if  itlwd  been  tnteuded  ibattha 
building  should  be  nerfectl}' squareb  Then  isnooeraaon 
to  ubject  10  the  windows.  &c.  within  the  colonnades  being 
arched,  because  the  number  alone  uf  those  openings  destroys 
the  rei'ose  so  essential  to  arclnteeiiual  dij;miy.  J>'.ke  the 
portico  of  St.  Martin's  Churcli,  \jandon,  when  viewid  by 
moonlight,  so  that  the  colnimis  alone  show  themselves,  and 
all  that  is  behind  ilu  uk  veilt^d  by  obscurity,  the  Huurse  is 
Seen  to  ^reate-i  advantage.  According  to  the  first  design, 
which  hud  the  same  number  of  coluoins,  the  order  was  to 
have  been  Ionic :  another  difference  it  that,  at  the  west  end 
at  least,  iherc  would  have  been  no  second  ian<;e  of  windows, 
but  a  long  pannel  wiih sculpture  and  circular  tclicfs  on  each 
side  of  It,  in  lieu  of  such  windows.  Tbo  interior  contains 
several  oHtccs  and  other  apartments,  and  a  targe  central  hall 
for  the  Exchange — lUS  feet  by  59  (exclusive  of  the  arcades 
or  galleries  by  which  it  ik  surrounded  on  both  floors),  and 
lighted  by  a  central  skylight  in  llio  vaulted  r.  uf. 

Passing  by  several  other  buildings,  souii'  of  whieh  will  be 
fuunti  nte  iiKiiu'd  in  the  annexed  (able,  we  must  notice  three 
structures  of  a  inonuroeiital  class,  wbicb  cclipso  everything 

of  the  kind  in  our  r.iM;  ii!ellO)nilis  — ihe  C^il'.Jluie  ^"eMli.'llue, 

the  Arc  dv'l'Htoile,  and  ihe  Cok  ime  de  Juillet.  The  flrst- 
mcntioned  of  these  lulls  far  short  of  the  tuounment  of  Lon- 
d^  n  in  maginiudc,  its  entire  height  being  oidy  132  tieet, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  203.  It  is  indeed  only  a  few  feet 
loft  ier  than  the  York  column,  and,  in  its  general  design, 
merely  a  copy  of  that  of  Trsjan;  but  then  it  is  a  oopr 
wortby  of  tbe  original,  the  shaft  betng  entirely  covered 
with  hronxe  relieb.  tbe  work  of  thirty  doretent  artUts.  who 
executed  thcin  under  thod.rc  eliou  of  fh:non.  The  pedestal 
is  likewi<-o  highly  enriched,  and  it  is  this  assemblage  of 
SI  ulpture  ulneTi  ( oTislit  ules  the  merit  and  ellecl  of  the  whole 
as  n  V.  ork  of  art,  llie  reliefs,  &c.  being  not  ^  i  nnieh  acces- 
sosy  dec  rations  to  the  column,  as  ilu!  column  1^  tiirt  form 
ndii;iieil  !iir  displaying  tbe  historical  sculpture.  Tiie  follow- 
ing aie  the  re-;  (  tivo  diameters  of  the  Monument,  York 
Column,  and  Coloiiiie  Vcndomc — 1!>  feet,  1 1ft.  rjm.,  and 
I-Jft.  luin.  In  IbU  thclronzostatucuf  Napoleon, in  Roman 
c<istumc,  modelled  by  Cbaudet  and  cast  by  Mcsnel,  waa 
taken  down,  and  afterwards  recast  to  form  the  bene  of  tb« 
equestrian  statue  of  Henri  IV.;  but  a  second  Inonze  fignn 
of  Napoleon,  in  a  military  drcM.  designed  by  the  sculptor 
Seurre^  «-aa  pnt  up  Joly28,  1833-  Tt  is  IS  feet  bigb,«t 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  mora  than  the  first. 

•  lUi  qfmhmi  ewtml  mn,  tmudnl  lift  wta*  futtiea  of  aKoAct.  ff*m 
to  oOkr  aa  «iMflMi(  noM  ttt  tm  IsMtwasa,  (1  Mag  twn  nay  n^  fenbl*  tm 
•n  mM  ««Mit  wMi  m-Mly  itujMtU  italk*  ■nmd  it,  and  t*rJbk  «t  1 

"  ivHiaNH 


mnM»g  •  iitsiif  eiiakft  «r  jsnan  in 
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The  Arc  dc  I'Etoilo  is,  without  exception,  the  most  gi- 
gaotio  work  of  its  kinil  eiihor  in  antient  or  modorn  timB< : 
nor  ««i  we  peihap»  givtfa  iMMr  fuienU  idmaf  iic  coional 
diracDsioiis  iban  tif  Ktaiing  that  mght  tueb  KtruetutieB  as 
Totnplo  Bar,  Lonoon,  would  Mand  within  the  great  arch, 
tli^i  IS,  (our  in  tU>plli  ami  &s  many  above  lliem,  the  arch  of 
the  Eijile  boiiiL,'  4'ft.  lUin.  wide,  96ft.  6in.  high,  and  7Ml. 
in  depth.  'riii>  sinu-ti.ie  ;a  poifccil)  iuiLlaV'tl,  dii'l  iowui  a 
ma*»  wh:iM!  \'[ini  i-.  li.'  Ir<-1  by  7o..in  l  Us  lu  ighl  titu 
t-llfci.'t  itf '.vh.cli  cxii\iLn<li  i.:<ry  iliuu'iisii/ii-.  is  l: rt'ally  ciih:incc'd 
by  lU  simplicity  oi  till  111  iiiivl  ilit-  ijuthnu  bciii}; 

Unbroken  b;  columns  and  projecting  e'.uubl.ituio,  and  there 
being  only  asin(;le  openin;j;oiieach  Kide,  viz.  llielari^e  ardi  in 
the  direction  of  east  and  \vest,  aiid  ilie  sniulliir  one  runninjr 
trassvanaljr  Ihroogb  th«  plan  from  north  to  south:  the 
hiiigkl  «f  the  latter  i»  60  net,  and  the  brcadtli  27|.  There 
are  no  eulumns  or  pilastert,  and  the  architectural  forms  are 
exceedingly  limplot  but  at  the  name  time  prodigiously  rich : 
Ibe  entablature  i*  23  ftet  deefi.  and  the  frieie  ia  entirely 
eoivered  with  Agures  in  lelief.  beMdea  wbidi  tbe  inonlding» 
of  the  CO rn ICO  ore  carved,  aa  are  likewise  tliu&e  of  llio  ar^ 
cbivulti  and  impiwts  of  the  arch.  An  unttsual  degree  of  deco- 
ratioii  IS  also  L.  s1<hv<t1  ij(ih:i  [tjrts  wliiTu  it  i-i  ulU'ii  pmiticd 
allo^etlirr,  [;am>-ly.  lu  Uie  i'USsaj.;ci  llimiij^li  tin.'  •■inu-tuii', 
where  t!ic  .toflits  oC  tlu'  a<  cliivolt>>and  the  vauu  un:  ru  hiy 
nelicd uti'i  iMjIl'L'reil,  and  ll'.e  piern  fi»ri:;t  ii  by  the  iii;lm>l'lmuii 
of  thcsmuUcr  arul'.  ar>' t-ovyic  l  wall  \m iM'.iis  inscnptinu-. 
If  it  wore  rctuarkabiu  tor  rtuttnng  ct$«.  ibis  monument 
Would  be  eminently  so  on  account  of  the  display  of  sculp- 
ture, there  being  four  colossal  ^roupa  of  oculpturo.  one  on 
each  side  of  the  arch  in  the  east  ond  west  fruiits,  the  height 
«f  wbicb,  incladiiig  ti^ir  pedeatala,  ia  apwatda  of  66  feet,  and 


that  of  tlie  fi);ures  tliemselves  about  20-  Corresponding 
with  tlicve,  and  abov«  tlie  cornice  forming  the  impost  U»  tbe 
largo  arch,  are  aa  loaiiy  large  faoi'ieliieflk  llie  atlje  alao 
n  great  deal  at  Mulptuied  ernamenL  Within  the 
uj  j  ti  part  and  attic  there  ie,  besidea  lome  other  rooms,  a 
spnciuiiii  hall,  extending  from  end  to  end  nf  LLlliiiiii;. 

The  Colotine  do  JuiUet,  erected  on  tin- PlacL'  df  lu  IJas- 
Iillc,  i;i  I'jiii iiiotiKir^it lull  nt'  ^ecui  d  uhit luii,  i5  hoine- 
viliai  laJaei'  tiiua  ilwl  of  liie  I'Lue  Vi.ii<iu:iic.  ljul  isimiiar 
in  cliarartcr,  yet  different  ia  cuii-iruciii-ii.  iliu  bronze  ex- 
terior of  tilt;  shaft  coiiiiiiiiiiig  ut  iwuiiiy  t-y  Imdncal  bands 
or  nng8,  not  aiiacbcd  by  cianips,  but  tilled  into  cath 
other  by  groov  es.  I'hc  cai'iial  is  to  be  cai«t  in  one  nias»,  and 
it  i!«  prujiusfd  to  surmount  the  whole  by  a  bronze  statue. 
Since  Aiuvoine's  death,  the  execution  hus  bi-en  entrusted  to 
Lenoir  and  Due. 

Under  Obblisk  there  ia  an  aeeount  of  Die  Luxor  oheli*k, 
now  ereoted  in  the  centre  of  tbe  Place  de  1»  CoiwoidB. 
Atoeng  ethur  einbolliabmenta  and  afcbileetural  worki, 
either,  recently  roin|>!ui«d  or  now  in  progreK,  majr  be  men> 
tioned  tbe  Scute  des  Beaux  Arts,  on  the  quay  betneen  the 
Pont  du  Oirrousel  and  the  I'ont  des  Arts,  an  edifice  which 
)iiiiinl,«-s  of  itu'  R>;ii:ii-<i:ui':i'  style,  and  in  front  ot  ufuch 
lia\e  bcvu  ttuvicJ  ibc  jjui ul  of  the  Chfiteavi  iTAnul  atitl 
iliit  of  Ch5:cau  GaiUon.  Tlicre  are  !<i^\«»ral  other 
buildin<;ii,  of  uhich  it  would  be  prcmalurv  to  attempt  to 
i-lii  Mk  at  jvresent ;  fur  instance,  the  extensive  alterations  of 
the  ilolcl  de  Villf,  Palais  do  Justice,  iho  Gothic  church 
by  Gau,  in  the  l-'iiubour^  St.  Germain,  &c.,  as  some  time 
roust  elapse  bulore  they  are  completed.  In  Itut  every  year 
makes  some  addllbo  to  tbe  atdntcctttre  of  Paris. 


T<^  ctT  PiMie  Buildhigt. 


Wt.  Germain  dea  Prfe  . 


Notre  Dame  ,  . 
La  Bainle  Chapelle  . 

St  Germain  I'Aaxeimit 

St.  Sevorin       .  • 
U0t9l  de  Uugny 
8t,  Mery  . 
Bt.  Enetaebe 

—  Afade  . 

Foatnine  dealnnoeena 


HA tel  de  ViUe  . 
(Jill  I>}UVio       .  . 
Bt.  Eticnne  du  Mont  . 

 fiifade  . 

Tuileries   .       «  • 

Pont  Ncuf       •  • 

St.  Gcrrais       <  • 

  facade  » 

Palaia  do  Justice  . 
Palaia  de  Luxembenrg 
(Cbsmbre  dci  PtatriO 

Tal  d«  Grace    •  • 


Eglise  de  Sorbonne  .  . 
CoU%e  Maiatin  (Inatitute> 


pbaervatory  .  •  ■ 
Loavre^  East  ftent    «  * 


AMOiiiptkni,  Cbveb  « 


Porte  St.  Deixia. 


Aichltsol. 


ded.ll6S 


1010-1260 
1S42  8   Pievre  de  Moii- 
[  tereau 


fin.  1495 
U90>1505 

)7S4 
1551 


Mansard  deJoui 

Lescot  and  Gou 
gcon 


1533-icnc 

l-'iSO-lb  Lescot 
1647 
ir>iu 

16C4     Delorine  &  Bul- 
lant 

16:81610  DuCerccau 


1581 
161< 

1«14 


K4S 


1650-3 
1«63 


1657-72 
Rn.167* 


1679-4 


ic:2 


J. 
J. 

F^.Manaard 


Le  Metcier 
Lreveaq 


Perrault 
Pemult 


Errant 


lUond«l 


A  ^triliirif;  ?i  criai-.'n  oT  Fieach  lUi-biiccu.K'  (if  its  iierind, 
Theciia,  of  ihc  Virgin  by  Pierre  de  Moniereau.  llvngih 
310  fee:. 

Total  length  442  feet 

A  b«rattM  Ootbie  edillee,  divided  internally  into  tvoateries. 

Gothic.  Lengib  S50  ieet.   Interior,  fire  aialea  and  side 

cliapcla. 
A  line  Gothic  specitnen. 
Now  conx-erted  into  a  muteiun. 
Gothic. 

Interior  Gothic. 

Two  loggie.  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  two  towert,  Oorinlhian. 

Now  insulated,  and  forming  an  ii{Tight  square  pavilion, 
covered  by  a  dome,  and  having  a  large  o|'cn  arch  on  each 

bide.     Uc  imirkab^c  f  l  liie  beauty  of  the  sculptures. 

Front  a  r.ih;;uUr  uiid  untt>uth  archiicciurul  mixture. 
pM  f ii^i  It  adorned  witb  sealptnre. 

li.ti'iior  Guiliic. 

A  buibaiMus  medley,  though  rich  it»  pnrt-. 

Not  only  vicious,  but  pusitively  uglyai  tu  style,  neverlheloss 

grund  und  imposing  ;  garden  furadc  nearly  1 100  feet. 
Length  935  foot.  Twelve  semicuroultur  arches.  In  better 

Btyle  than  any  of  the  later  bridgea. 

A  lof'V  mti^s  about  140  feet  bigb»  Doric  and  lenle^  wilb  • 

tbiiil  order*  Corinthian,  over  eeutiew 
Three  orders  ruatiealed ;  coupled  oolumns ;  stately  in  chfto 

racier.    Inteiior  greatly  aUered  by  Cholgnn,  &o.  Tbm 

Cboniber  of  Peers,  a  semicircle  80  fitet  in  diameter. 
A  preposterous  composition;  facade  in  two  ordt;r!>.  with 

f-.cdiineiits  to  both.    Dome  of  enorniuusly  lofty  prupor- 

tins,  the  hei^lil  being  177  fv<  t,  and  dianu-ter  only  66> 
Il>-\a.-iNle  Corinthian  portico:  uciu^unal  dome. 
C'a ml li  ;in  jioitico:  four  coliiii!:i-,  ihosi'  iit    il.n  angles 

coupled  with  a  pilaster.    Dome  with  coupled  pilasters 

and  arched  windows  between  tlwm. 

Leilgtb  574  feel;  facade  in  five  divisions,  ronlrc  and  two- 

pavihons  connected  by  C^irinthian  colonnades  of  coupled 

columns,  forming  seven  intcrcolumns  each. 
A  rotuuda  of  atngnlar  praportioast  diameter  78  fret,  heiiU^t 

to  to|i  of  dome  1 44  feet.  Low  Gifade,  witb  begtaatyb  Co- 

riutbian  portico. 
A  structure  marked  by  aimnlinty  and  grandeur.  "Widtbi 

82  feel,  depth  92  bet.  he^ht  85  feat. 
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DaIC. 

Purtc  St.  ?ilai!in 

167.1 

Bullet 

Uutel  dtis  Invalides  . 

1675 

Lib.  ihiiant 

1 

■       DomC'      .       >  • 
Place  'lea  VictoirM  • 
n«ee  VendOmo .  • 

1706 
1G83 
1699 

J.  H.  Mttiii>arJ  j 
J.  H.  Maiii>ard  ' 
J.  H.  Maoaord  | 

Palais  lie  I'Elysio       .  • 
Palais  Bourbon  .       «  • 

(Chamber  of  DeputiM) 
St  Sulpice,  fafade     •  • 

1718 
1722 

1733 

M:.lK't  1 

(iu  iii  iliH)  ; 
Sei'vauduni 

St.  Roche,  fu^ad*      .  . 
Fontaine  de  UreoaU*  . 
Scolt  MiUMin  . 

1736 
KJ'J 
If  12 

Do  Culle 
Bouclinrdon 
Gebtiel,  J.  A. 

Garde-mmiblw  .  . 
Halle  MIX  . 

1760 
1762 

Gabriel.  J.  A. 
Cemiii  de 
sierea 

Ste.  Otemiira  (PtntlimO  • 

Sdufflot 

iooledaCbirafgie  . 

17S9 

Qeodoain 

St.  Philippe  du  Route . 

1769-84 

CbalgriD 

Miot      .      •      .  . 

Am  JiMtua 

La  Hud«1fliiM  .  • 

1771 
1777 
1777 

Anlojne 
Mmeu. 
Cmlaatd'lTiy 

HAttl  Tbaliiara 

1780 

Ledinix 

Vhilu  HcipiU  ttntt  Ihfid*  . 

1781 

Uomn 

Ljcte  BowlMMt  .      •  . 

1781 

Bregniirt 

TbiilNda  VOiUm  . 
Tbtttie  Itdien  (Fftwt) 

178S 
1783 

Di'uailly  and 

Peyre 
Heurlier 

Udte)  d*  8«lm  (Piil«u  d*  U 

Leeion  d'HonuMir) 
PontLouia  Seise  * 
Open  House   .      .  « 
.  {And^nie  d»  Umique) 

1786 

1787-90 
1791 

ItaBartMr 

A  simple  and  well  proportioned  muss,  crowned  hv  a  bnnd- 

some  enlabltttuii',  nil']  an  iittic  AViilih^.O  fcft,  lieiglit  Lf). 
St»l«  excccdiiigl)  liuaw  and  bud.    Facade  o;>i)  leet.  Court 

:?f>ii  feet  by  -i'M. 
'iolal  height     J  f.jet,  rlituc  gilded. 
Nearly  a  cin  lc,  'j-io  iV-r:  diameter. 

Uniform  elcvatuins,  a Coriutbian  orderon  ucades.  A  square 
of  438       villi  ang let  eat  oK 


An  extcui.i\i^  jiiIl'  jjreally  altered  and  extended  at  different 
times.   Ila'il  uf  Ljius  Piiili]  pe  :tdd<'d  by  Joley  about  1836. 

Two  orders.  Done  forming  a  loggia,  Ionic  on  lofljr  pedetlal 
with  arcades  between  the  eoluinn^   Tvo  lowers. 

Two  orders,  Doric  and  Corinthian. 

A  showy  architcctuml  facade. 

Facade  toward*  the  Champ  do  Mars.  340  reet»  eentie  a  Co 
rintbian  letrastyle.  ^ 

Two  duplieate  fefadei  toward*  the  Plaee  de  la  Concorde. 

A  low  rotunda  828  feet  diamefer.  What  waa  originally  an 
inner  circular  court,  127  feet  diameter,  was  covered  by  a 
timber  dome,  by  Lcgrand  aud  Moliao«»  1762,  vbicb,  be- 
ing burnt,  was  replaced  by  the  iweaent  neudoDe,  1806^ 
by  Bellangcr. 

Portico  I  s  Corinthian  oolumiia  (82  bti  bigb).  diipwed  in 

front  as  an  bexastyle. 
Greatly  praised,  but  in  many  respects  rerv  p.>or.  Almoi>t 

the  only  good  feature  is  the  Corinthinn  fitxastyle  pottioo 

witnin  theeourt. 
By  &r  the  mo&t  tasteful  specimen  of  church  arcbiteetaM 

ot its  period. 
Rraarkable  fiir  iu  aimple  grandeur  of  cbacaeter. 
The  new  front  and  court. 

The  building  first  begtto  at  thia  p«rk)d»  bat  qoito  altend  bf 

succeeding  architects, 
Rfmurtailile  for  iIil-  riislicatcl  muss  (fomitng  the  elltlWlM) 

piL'ic-cil  by  a  hinglu  low  arrh  .iU  I'ccl  vude. 
I  Insignificant  in  stUc.   The  ranges  of  buildingi  nr.l  arcadei 

towards  the  garden  were  erected  about  the  same  time. 
A  facade  uf  unusual  simplicity  and  elegance  with  three 

largo  doors,  niciiesand  bas-reliefit:  no  windows. 
The  fumade  ha.H  more  of  a  disagreeable  affeelation  of  tevetity 

than  of  either  beauty  or  propriety. 
At  one  time  greatly  admired  for  its  portico  or  hexastvlo 

Ionic  colonnade,  though  poor  in  atyle  and  without  nwit 

as  a  compoaiiion.  Thiialructnrewaa  burnt  down  in  1886. 
Its  chief  architectural  merit,  the  gateway  and  Jonie  screen 

of  two  row*  of  columns  on  each  side  or  it. 

A  stone  structure  of  (ire  flat  arches;  length  106^  fert. 
Front  two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  with  9  arcades  m  each. 


Rue  RivoU 

La  Ibdetiiine  . 

Plant  des  Arts  . 
AnhoftlMTaiteriM 


Vendflme  Column 
Arc  de  TEtoile 


Ptont  des  InvalidiM  '  < 

(Pont  de  Jena) 
Fmiiine  du  FaliDiiiiBr 


oTDeputlM 


B5t''i  'i.:^s  .vrr;-:[i,,s  Etitngtiea 


1808 

1804-36 

1804 
1806-10 


NmnsBmR  Ctxtwit. 

Percier 

Vignon,  Huve, 


E 

Ceisart  &  Dillon 
Percier  &  Fon- 
taine 

Gondoiiiii  Si  Le- 


180G 

1806-36  Chalgrin.  &c., 
finished  by 
Dehret 
LamaadA 


1888 
1806-8 

1807 


Bralte 


Poyet 


t808-182-j  Hrofrniart  and 
Labarrc 


1810-183; 


Bonnaniand  Le 
coiote 


A  Cbrinthian  ]>eristyle  of  83  columns  (8  nt  each  end)  68 

feetliiuli.  taiscd  on  a  sty!ol)ato  13  ff.t  h  1: 
For  ftKit-iia!r.cn^crs  or.ly  :  arches  c;iii  iron,  piers  stone. 
Each  front  lias  lnur  Connihian  columns  (siiaAs  red  marble, 

nnd  b:on7aj  ca;niak),  with  a  cetUrui  arch  and  two  smaller 

onci, 

Stone  cased  with  bronze  relief;);  tolul  height  Ul  feet. 

Width  147  feet,  height  162  feet,  depth  73  feeU  Arcb47 
ftat«ld«k96  fhethigb. 

Fir*  welNi^  Itngth  818  ftet. 

A  eolamn  on  n  fwdestal,  sunnounlad  by  a  figora  of  tbrna 
on  a  globe.  Height  to  top  of  capital  4»f<.  3in.;  total 
height,  with  statue,  56  feeU 

A  single  range  of  tvalTe  ctdunns  (44  ftet  bigb)  benanlli  • 

pediment. 

A  Corinthian  peiii^It  of  84  «olttinn«  (40  fbet  bighX  14  at 

each  end. 

An  extensive  pili",  of  which  the  projecting  fcjrtu/n  forming 
the  f»cndo  tuvvurdii  ttio  quay  is  370  feet,  and  consists  of 
two  <ir(iorp.  Done  and  Ionic,  surmounted  by  an  attit^  ■ 
each  containing  19  laige  arcade*  or  vindowa. 
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Hallo  uaa.  Vim  . 

Boodjr  Fottbtaia  . 

Mi»M8LG«iiDuik  . 

GluipBll«  Bxpiatoira  • 


i«o]odnB«ti»  Art* 

July  Column  .  • 
FontduCurottsel  , 

PliUa  de  Jnsliw 

HftleldeVillc  . 

Luxor  Obelisk  . 
Place  (Ic  la  Corcordo  .  , 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  , 
St.  VineeotdtAual  . 

Biitt  Bonne  Noumdl* 

Cbureli,  Finbooif  8t  G«r- 


1811-13 
1811 

1813 
ISIS  23 


Atchlti'CL 


Giimrd 

BIondeUM.J.B. 
jPeicuT  &  Fon- 
taine 


1884-3; 

1833 
1834^ 

1834 


l93j     Godde  and  Le- 
iueor 


'Duban  and  La- 
brouste 

Alavoiao 


1836 
162d-36 

1837 
1839 


HittorOr 
Lx:bas 
Hittorff  and  Le- 

fiire 
Fruehlicher  and 

Gtiaarl 
G«a 


A  largo  circular  Uuin  90  feet  m  diameter,  with  otUer 
riaing  ftga  it 


Telrastvle  portico,  Roman  Doric  attached  to  a  squaro  laass, 
whuae  three  other  aide*  have  iieaiieircttlar  projiicliona 
crowned  bjr  ■waidoMM  agtiiut  tha  attic  of  llio  aqiiai* 
part. 

Two  Corinthian  ordon  (on*  in  oolunuii.  tlie  other  in  pilas- 
ters), upon  a  basement.  The  gateway  or  screen  fton 
Chiiteau  Gaillon.  creeled  in  front  of  ihe  building. 

Pedesul  stones  oolunui  btonie,  total  height  IM  feet;  13 
feet  higher  then  the  VaDdSoie  Column. 

Timber  and  iion,  witit  etone  piers  and  abutment».  T^rco 
arehes,  eentre  one  187  foot  span,  and  164  rise.  Toul 
length  568  feet. 

Interior  remodelled  and  rebuilt  cbwflf  in  the  Renaissance 

style. 

Heatui  aliens,  &c.   Renaissance  style. 
Raised  by  Lcbas,  October  23. 

Kir.beiiiih»i  wah  fbuiuaiiis  nnd  anhitedwel  dooontioDit 
Portico,  letrastyle  Corinthian. 


GotiuA, 


riie  p(^p^llation  of  Peiris  at  tlio  end  of  the  rcijjn  of  Louis 
XVI.  ( 1 7'Jl)  haa  bceu  estimated,  by  a  taloulalion  foutidisd  uii 
tlm  number  of  births,  at  upwards  ofeiO.OOO.  The  troubles  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  emigrations  ronnequcnt  thereon, 
must  Imvc  materially  diminished  thu  number;  but  on  the  com- 
parative quiet  which  followed  tiie  overthrow  of  Robespierre, 
It  is  probable  that  the  dimijuition  sras  checked.  The  cnl- 
ouUtiona  formed  in  the  years  171)8-1806  exceed  that  of 
1791  :  but  these  calculations  can  only  be  regarded  as  loose 
approximation*,  for  upon  the  insiitatkiD  of  a  ngttlar  census 
ill  1 8  06- 1 806,  Ihe  population,  excllulTO  tt  ttie  nuUtarf,  was 
ahewai  to  be  only  M0,&09.  Tlie  nest  eenmieappeeta  to  hare 
been  in  1817,  wnen  a  defleient  harveet  bad  led  many  dcsti- 
tttte  penone  to  resort  to  Paris.  There  were  then  ascertained 
to  be  26,751  houses,  and  224,922  families,  comprehending 
G;r,  I7'2  indiviJunls.  The  hospitals,  military  establishments, 
l)^i^u^s,  huteU,  and  yihtr  jdaccb  fur  individuals  not  duim- 
ciliati.ll,  [  iinlBiiied  57,424  person? ;  making  a  total  of  714, i>96, 
of  wLuaj  no  less  than  lOd.OOO  (in  round  numbers)  were  pri- 
soners, inmates  uf  hospitals,  or  persons  roreivitiK  charitable 
relief.  (Dulaure, //i*/.  t/«  Aim.)  In  isii;  tlie  poiiulation 
was  690.-i:!l  ;  m  1831,  774,:t3S;  and  in  1*<36,  900,120.  The 
extraordinary  diminution  in  tlic  return  for  1831,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  return  for  1826  and  Ihe  succeeding 
return  of  1 836,  was  probably  owing  to  some  unnoticed  varia- 
tion in  the  distriols  included  in  the  return.  A  remarkable 
feature  in  the  return  for  1817,  and  which  may  he  oonrideied 
as  applying  to  Ihe  subsequent  teiunu,  ii  the  nvmber  of 
funiJieB  as  compared  with  that  of  hooMi^  The  ineauality  is 
•eeetinled  fiir  by  the  vast  height  of  the  houses,  which  arc 
sometimes  of  eight  stories  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town, 
and  by  the  practice  of  duTeient  f  undies  oi  cuj)),  ii;g  suites  of 
.■i  part  men  1.1  in  Ih.'  s:imc  house,  u  practice  not  confined,  as 
in  Loiiduii,  to  tlie  liumllc  clasiies.  but  common,  as  in 
Edinburgh,  to  all  ranks. 

The  stiidenti^  of  various  c  lassc*  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  of  Pans  ;  and  in  the  pulitical  excitement 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  Revolution  of  183u,  they 
acted  a  very  a)nspicuous  part.  In  1828  the  Acad^mie  Uni- 
verfcitaire,orUniTeriit^  of  Paris,  was  attended  by  from  7000 
to  8000  students;  it  IS  the  roost  frequented  university  in 
the  world.  The  other  institution*  for  superior  education 
«crc  aUo  attended  by  a  great  nomberof  atudentitOwelling 
the  total  number  to  nearly  18.000.  There  Is  el«o  a  con- 
eideraUe  manttfacturing  population ;  Ibr  in  the  variety  and 
•Stent  of  ita  Dfoductiuiis  of  industry,  Paris  may  vie  with 
most  ettiea  or  the  world.  The  carpeU  of  the  manufactory 
of  La  Savonnerio  and  the  tap  -ti  ■  1  the  Gobelins  are  well 
known.  The  two  establisbuiiiiiis  are  now  unitCNl  at  the 
Gobdini.  Ceiheipui«,BilktioAiraoUieiiRba«bjMKl»ti'««l^ 


kns,  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  gloves,  hats,  embroidery,  lace, 
and  other  ariicles  of  fashionable  attire ;  jewellery,  gold  and 
silver  plate  and  trinkets,  clocks  and  watches,  bronze^  and 
musical,  matherontteni,  and  philosophical  instruments; 
paper- hangin;^.!!,  liou.-,eliol[l  furniture,  carriages,  saddler}', 
leather,  glue,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  liqueurs,  and  confectionary 
are  made.  Dyeing,  printing  eDgraving,  and  lithography ; 
Ihe  manufacture  of  salt.i,  acids,  oxides,  and  other  cliemicals: 
the  refining  of  sugar,  tallow-melting,  ibe  dblllktion  or 
brandy  from  potatoes,  brewing,  and  the  mannftetttre  of 
potato-starch,  ere  carried  on  with  considerable  aotiTity.  The 
number  of  periodieala  published  is  estimated  at  309.  The 
trade  of  the  piece  eomprahend*  the  aboTe>nentioned  artieles 
and  others  requisite  for  the  supply  both  of  the  town  itself 
and  tho  district  of  which  it  is  the  emporium.  The  great 
manufacturei  1  of  Lvfin,  Koikmi,  and  the  other  chief  manu- 
facturins*  towns  of  the  pnivuiccs,  have  th«ir  aguncies  and 
their  de)x''<ls  at  Paris.  The  Seine  furnishes  the  pnnciput 
moans  of  «ater-carriage :  it  is  navigable  for  bargessnd  other 
small  craft-  Tlie  caual  of  the  Ourcq.  which  opens  a  eoui- 
municalion  with  tlie  country  to  the  north-eastward,  termi- 
nates in  the  ba.Mn  of  La  Villette,  just  outride  the  Wall  of 
Paris,  on  the  north-cast  side  of  the  city;  and  the  canals  of 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis  open  a  communication  between 
the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  and  the  Seine.  The  canal  of  St. 
Martin  enters  tho  Seine  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  opposite 
the  islaDd  Louvicr:  its  tannination  toward  lh«  Seine  is 
Ibrmed  by  the  gar*  (besin  or  dock)  of  the  Anenal.  The 
canal  of  St  Denis  epeos  into  the  Seine  M  Ibe  town  of  St. 
Denis,  a  diort  dlstMioe  north  of  Fsris  in  the  dirset  line, 
but  a  mneh  greater  dbtaneefeUowingthevlndinsof  the 
river. 

In  l>J4and  lB2jabout  1  3,000  or  JC.nOO  liar<,'es  .ind  other 
craft  arri\ed  at  Paris,  besides  trains  of  lire  wood  or  timber 
llonted  down  the  nuun  stream,  or  its  atilucnis  tlie  Marno 
and  iheOise.  Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  con-iumed  at  pre- 
sent, but  the  consumption  of  ci>:il  is  gaitnng  >»rouiid.  Tiie 
principal  articles  conveyed  by  the  nvcr  in  bouts  are  wine 
and  brandy ;  grain,  pulse,  and  (lout ;  butter,  fish,  and  fruit ; 
groceries,  spicea,  solt,  and  oil;  hav  and  straw;  brick%  tiles, 
and  stone;  cottiNUb  Itueui^  end  other  woven  goods;  iron 
ond  other  metsli;  eerlbenwaro  and  glass;  soap,  tobacco 
and  sttttft  soda,  drags,  paper,  &c.  For  the  supply  of  mo- 
viiieiN  theie  are  nuaMious  narkets,  covered  or  open.  The 
eom*nisrfcet  (OaUt  auxBUt)  is  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  dm 
Louvre,  The  principal  granary,  kiwwn  as  the  Grimfr4t 
Petercf,  extends  along  the  side  of  the  gare  (or  besin)  of  the 
A     I  I  wliicli  opens  into  the  Seine:  it  is  an  immense 

I building,  commenced  by  Napoleon,  but  never  finished  to  the 
extent  «t  flnt  piopaaed.  it  Is  sbere  1789  feet  in  length, 
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md  ibont  7^  feot  high.  T!  ba:'cnieut  is m  atotebausc  for 
«iuo  and  oil.  <Napoi6on  ilesigneil  to  mtx  a  largB  oovwcd 
ine«*ni«rl(et  iRane  d  Ai  Fimae}  near  ibo  HaU*  aux  Si6$. 

The  spun-  ckMrcrl  f.>r  Uio  ptirpAN  (about  360  feet  by  \7i 
feet)  Imi  b.cii  flttcd  up  with  woodon  stalU,  and  is  n|)i>ropri- 
iiii'l  a-i  .1  1.1  irkci-placi!  fur  meat:  it  is  liupphod  with  water 
Ij\  ai\  fniuuui)*  fixed  at^ninst  the  wall  (l/omet-fotiiaines). 
T!k'  1'  Lil  rv  market  (Marche  A  la  VvUille)  is  on  the  sou'.li 
bank  >j\  Uic  Suine.  opposite  \.n  Cile.   It  is  a  covcrcl  markfi, 
abjiit  'JOO  feci  long  and  15U  wilo,  divl.lc  l  mio  iIuol'  \  avX< 
by  rou^  ot'pillurs  uttd  iron  rails.    Tlic  ti^h  luuikut,  ucuc  tbe 
Hallf  A  III  I'iantU,  or  meat  raailsct,  is  ii  covered  budding, 
supp  jrted  by  a  great  number  of  columns.  The  Murche  dvs 
Jniiocens.  for  fruit,  ve;jelablfH,  and  llo.vers,  is  ail  op«n  sMjuare 
in  the  tame  iiciijhbaurhood,  surratindcd  by  small  shops  for 
tha  market-pL'OpIc,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  natid- 
tome  foantom.  Tbe  Mtmhi  St.  Germain,  not  far  from  tbe 
Lnxamboiirg  Pttece.  ii  tbs  largMt  and  bMt  «oiut]ueted 
market  in  Pari* :  it  is  an  OMD  iqiiaia  of  a1»tlt  399  flMt  Ions 
by  '.Md  or  230  fnct  wide,  with  a  eoTerod  arcade  or  piazia  on 
roui.d,  Liu'l  ii.iv  111^  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  T'lcrc  are  vnst 
cc-llius.    Till'  Hul/c  HUT  Vins,  or  wine  depdt,  on  Uic  south 
bank  ut'  tl;>'  SiM'.f,  I'jipitsiti;  liu'  i>l;i:uli  Si.  Lijuis  .nul  Jjjuvier, 
IS  a  v.i-i  ciii  liMiiL-,  iMiiijiii-li:  luling  I'xti'iisive  I'ovcrud  slorc- 
luHi>e>  f  ii-  wii.c-,  ax\A  r.iiijes  of  c-lhi ri.    Beside*  the  above 
tlierc  ttre  aovtial  other  markets,  wnA  sjme  hnlh  d-signed  for 
the  sale  of  other  articleN  than  provismiis,  a^  the  vwi  il  dcpOt, 
theclotii-hal),  the  leather-ball  or  skin-inarket,  kc.  There  are 
flvo  abattoirs,  or  (jeneral  slaughter- houses,  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  cily,  three  on  the  north  side  of  Uu)  Seine,  and  two  on 
the  fouth  side,  commenced  by  NapolCdn,and  finished  under 
the  BaiurboM:  thej  aro  of  great  cKlenl,  aud  under  exool- 
tent  Mgitlalion. 

A  eevaidmbU  port  of  tbe  loatherii  quarters  of  Paris  (in  • 
eladlng  the  LuxembotirK  Palace,  tbe  rburehcs  of  Sic.  Gc- 
neviive  and  St.  Sulpice,  and  tho  OV  f^i  rvatory)  stands  oi, 
excavations  from  which  the  stone  u.u  iiiociiicd  for  the 
building  of  the  city.  A  pai  T  of  liu  -e  excavations  is  occupied 
by  the  catacombs,  or  depositories  uf  tho  bones  brought  from 
thy  rli>u^i  il  <  'ti;i-  i'rii)s  ill  the  heart  of  Paris.  Nearly  all  the 
prescn:  l>iiii:i'.  pl.ici  s  aro  U'iihnul  the  enclo<mrc  of  the  city 
walls:  tliLii  i  t  Nl  lilt  Louis,  better  known  as  the  cemetery  of 
Pdre  i..u  Chaise,  on  the  north  cast  ^ido  of  tho  ciiy,  is  tbe 
principal. 

The  officer  of  the  pcneml  government  and  tho  buildings 
OOnnecIe^l  with  it  art  numerous,  i'ai  is  is  the  residence  of 
the  king,  who  has  the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Lotivre. 
and  tho  Palnis  Ruyul ;  and  tite  aeat  of  the  kgttialiire,  of 
vhioh  the  Chamber  «f  Peers  meeU  in  Ibo  Luxomboorg 
polaee,  and  the  Clianiber  oTDcpnties  in  a  buildinf;  annexed 
to  tho  Bourbon  palace.  The  hulcls,  or  the  offices  of  t!ic 
executive  povemtnent,  are  chiefly  in  the  neiybb ourliuud  uf 
the  Tuilrri.'s ;  till.'  c-h;<T  courts  of  l.iw  im-  l.cM  in  llio 
Palais  de  J u^liits  m  tUc  island  of  La  Ctu'".  lh«  Cu'if  do 
Ciisation  is  tho  giiprctno  Kr.v  r  urt  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Cour  Koyalo  of  Paris  has  iuriHlu-iion  over  the  departments 
of  Seine,  Seine  ct  Oise,  Seine  c!  M.i:ne,  Aube,  Eure  et 
Loir,  Marne.  and  Yonnc.  Tin  head  quarters  of  tho  first 
military  division,  whi.  li  mrl  a  l  ^  the  departments  of  Seine. 
8einc  ct  Oiic,  Seine  ct  Marne,  Aisne,  Oise,  Loirct,  and 
Bure  et  Loir,  are  also  at  Paris. 

For  the  purposes  of  municipal  govemtneiit.  Paris  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  parts,  called  * anondlssnlnBm,*  vitbh  ore 
subdivided  ca«h  into  four  'qitwlion*  (quartets),  as  ftllows 


Arron- 


I.    Du  Roule,  det  Tuiieriel^  de«  Cbampt  Blfsfas,  do 

la  Place  Venddme. 
IL   De  U  Chaussle  d'Antin,  do  Feydoau,  du  Pkkil 

Koyal.  da  Fauhoarg  Montmartre. 
m.   Du  Faubourg  Poissonnidro^  de  MontnaitN^  dc 

St.  Euslache,  du  Mail. 
IV.  Do  St.  llunoic,  ties  Mmh^  da  lamn,  do  la 

Banque  do  I'ranre. 
V»    De  Biinnes  Nouvclle^,  du  Faubourg  St,  Denis,  du 

Faubourg  St.  Martin,  dc  Muntorgueil. 
TJ.    Du  Tuniiile.  des  Lombards,  de  la  Port*  St.  Doilis, 

do  St.  Martiii-des-Ctiainps, 
VJI,  Das  Arcis.  de  Sainte  Aftife,du  Moai4o>Pii6t4  du 

Marrhi'  St.  Joan. 
VUL  Pes  guinzo-finxis.  de  Popinooutt,  du  Faubourg 

Bu  Antoino,  da  Moiaiik 


Amn- 

IX.  Dc  la  Cilo.  Ai-  rArsenati  do  lUe  St  Loui^  da 

rii.'.iei  dc>  ViU«. 

X.  De*  liivahrhv.        la  Moniiaie,  dc  St.  TbomaS 
d'Aquin,  du  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  . 

XL   Du  Luxembourg,  du  Palais  d«  Justieo^  do  I'Bocfb 

de  Medicine,  do  la  8orbeniie. 
XIL  Do  rObservutuire,  do  St.  Jaoqueit  du  Jordin  deo 

Plantes,  de  St.  Maieel. 
Each  arrondtssemont  has  a  separate  mairie,  or  munici- 
pality, ovor  a  iiiaiiL-  (mayor)  presides.  There  is  also 
ajuhiice  i>f  the  iit-ac^;  ttj  o  ich  of  the  twelve  Brrondissemens, 
who  sit:;,  at  tln>  public  oflici'  of  the  arrondissi  tuent ;  aud  a 
c«rorot5>ars'  nf  polii-e  to  each  ct  tho  l-ii ty-i  ight  quarters. 
TliL'  c.jiiiiril  i  f  the  ilrji.irlliu-ut  i)\.'r  \»hi<-li  llie  piefiN-t  pre- 
i^iiles  rAKTUEN't]  forms  a  miinicipul  council  fur  Pans. 
TIh.'  tniuiii'ipul  police  has  charge  of  tlie  safety  of  the 
public,  and  the  ^anatorv  reflations  of  the  city  are  coii' 
iided  to  it.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  prefect  of  ^» 
lice,  whose  oflice  is  in  the  island  of  La  Cite.  Thu  poliee 
force  consists  of  the  town-serjeants  and  a  municipal  guard 
of  bono  and  ftot.  The  luiioaaleuard  of  Paris  amooBlt 
to  8a,4HH>  men.  viib  t4  cannon.  Tno  regidatioBB  ibr  protoo- 
tion  against  Iro  and  for  the  cxtinguisbiiwof  fires  are  ex- 
cellent. Then  io  an  organised  body  of  Bnitnen  (tapturt' 
pompiers),  vrUo  arc  distributed  in  their  barracks  or  stations. 
There  arc  two  Urge  Ibrcing-pumps  called  pomjet  d  feu 
(fire-pumps),  with  iinmen'?''  rescrvni.-s,  in  the  u.  >:(  tn  part 
of  the  city,  on  thu  oppcisii;-  hLniks  of  the  Seme.  Tiiey  sup- 
ply "ater  [ii  Uiaiiy  i.C  the  f  aiiit.iins.  unci  a:e  w  jtkeil  by  steam. 
The  supply  of  water  is  generally  Ly  public  fountains,  atid 
not  cotninonly,  asvilh  ns,  by  pipoa  fumialung  a  supply  to 
overt  house. 

Before  tho  Revolution  of  1 789,  Paris  possessed  one  hundred 
and  sixty  places  of  publie  worship  of  the  Catholic  church; 
VI/.  liHy  parish  churcbes,  ten  others  wnlh  thu  same  rights  as 
I  parish  cburciies,  twenty  coUegiato  churches,  and  eighty 
I  chape1»«f-oase ;  besides  tbno  abfaoys*  and  Afty.thrae  othw 
munastio  ostabliibRionts  for  men,  and  eiaht  abbeys  and 
I  forty-six  other  ostabli'-hments  for  women.  According  to  the 
last  erlilion  of  M;<I1l  Hi  iin (Paris,  If  T.h.  thoie  were  forly-onc 
(Jatholir  places  of  woi^Jiip,  namely  i\vi>  1  aMl.uoc.  or  principal 
churches,  twelve  chui  rl  e^,  ami  iv,  eii;y-soveu  elnpels-  jl  ease. 
There  were  very  R-w  eccli^ia^iical  ( uiiiuuuiiHt*  fur  men 
(oiilv  four),  hut  <ever.il       \vame;i ;  f  air  or  five  seminaries 
for  the  priesthood,  iwuRerurined  churches  and  one  Lutheran 
church,  one  Greek  church,  and  one  Jewish  synagOKUO. 
Sumo  other  places  of  worship  have  since  been  added. 

We  have  no  data  respecting  the  institutions  tat  primary  or 
elementary  instruction  applicable  to  the  nre>cnl  lime.  Of 
colleges  or  public  schools  ,if  a  higher  graile  there  are  seven, 
namely,  tbcne  of  JLouis  Ic  Grand,  of  Hotiri  1V«  of  St.  Loui% 
of  Bourbon,  of  Charlemag  no,  of  Ste.  Barbo,  andof  Sianislos. 
OfeducutiOital  establishments  of  the  highest  cloio.  Of  fir 
bpectnl  ur  professional  instruct  ion,  tlie  most  important  is  tbo 
Ai'nil'''in:o  U:ii\ ei^ltaii i-,  oi  ii nil eisitv,  with  from  7000  to 
HIHK)  Me.Ueiits.  The  ColU^'c  Ho_\al  de  France,  which  rauy 
be  rcgarrh  'l  as  eqinvalcrit  t;i  a  univerMty  though  withi.iu 
the  name,  has  nearly  lUOO  students;  and  the  lectures  uu 
natural  philosophy  at  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  aro  attended 
by  3000  persons.  The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
I  Trades  is  attended  by  about  1000  pupils.  'To  these  may 
'  be  addc<l  the  Polytechnic  School,  (he  schools  of  raKdiciiie. 
of  astronomy  (at  the  Observatory),  of  engineering,  of  min- 
ing, of  music  and  lyric  and  dramatic  elocution,  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  a  number  of  others,  especiallv  the  normal  school 
for  the  instruction  of  teachera.  Tbe  lUnsoum  of  Natural 
History,  and  Iho  Henacierio  and  Botanio  Gaiden  (weO 
known  as  ibo  Jardin  des  Flontos)  oonnoetod  wiib  it,  aiorieh 
and  Toluable  eollecltom. 

There  are  sevf  III  I  en  impel  {ant  libraries,  %\\  oflhera  public, 
namely,  tho  K>iii;'n  I.;b;ary,  with  above  St'ii. duo  volumes, 
8u,(»(_iit  MSS.,  l/SiJe.UOli  er.urav;i>u's.  aii'l  1  Cu.inni  medalsoud 
coins;  the  Liliraiy  uf  the  Ar^i'iial,  wiiii  isii.uCO  volumes 
and  .5011(1  MSS.  ;  the  Library  of  S:c.  (ie iie\ ic\ c,  with  1  I-JJjOC 
volumes  and  200(»  MSS.:  the  Muzai.n  Library  (at  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts);  ilic  l  ily  L  hiaiy ;  and  that  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Jui  (hn  r!e^  Plantes.  Of 
the  libraries  not  open  to  the  public,  the  i  riucipal  is  that  of 
tho  Instiiuto.  «ilb  ;o,0|IO  volumes.  TIm  Palace  of  tbo 
LAurre  u  dovolad  to  ooUoelMMia  of  paintingib  stattte%  and 
*  '  tholoaaila 
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riiere  are  numerous  learned  soeiciics,  nt  the  liea<l  of 
Vbicb  U  Ibc  Instiiulo  (Inslilut  Nutional),  which  for  a  lung 
tins  coinprehcniU-d  four  dujiiiriiuenis  (ur,  its  I  hey  nrc 
termed,  acattime*),  ibe  Aeademie  Fmncaus,  ihe  AeasUma 
dtt  SdttKU,  ilea  ftueripiioiu  H  Bettet'LBttru,  ud  dat 
Beaux  ArU.  A  Iftb  Aeadimia.  that  of  the  moral  «ad  politi- 
cal iiCtGnee«,  htn  been  added  by  Louis  Philippe,  tbe  present 
kiiijj.    [Ix<iTnrr  Natujn  vl.] 

The  charualjle  tii-;i:unoii.i  ,Tre  nuiucroii!,.  Tiierc  aie 
si.M  i.^;^piKlls.  I'lM'iil  1 1  u" :  11  !'■  i'  ilk' mil  I ;. II  y.    'i'iio  uio^t 

imjsoriaiu  ui' ibi-  tiyii-iiiilitary  l.ll^()lUl■, Uie  jklOlt'l  Dicu.  m 
Ihu  island  of  La Ctt<^ ;  ot  i  iu- im  it  irj  bospitaU,  th«  lU'i  i\ des 
Invalided.  There  arc  alsj  tliirtcun  haitpiccs,  or  aevluins. 
Each  arrondis&einent  has  ils  Bureju  di;  ChariU,  for  relieving 
the  destitute  at  their  own  babitationB;  tbeae  bureaux  di«tn- 
liuif  annually  about  1,500.000  franca,  OT  60,0001.,  and  re- 
lieve from  6U.U0U  to  ro.OOO  penoiM.  There  areavariuiy 
of  other  insiiiutions  fur  affoidiug  reliof  or  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  dcstitUtOb  Oltd  mt  ftunu  arc  distrihuicil 
every  year  through  tfao  iDediiiv  of  the  clorey.  Nearly 
two  bundnd  beoeftt  Mieietioe  «ht  amoog  tao  working 
sleMe«. 

Puis  loiiiatri^  numerous  places  of  amusement.  There 
jro  sMjvi  i.il  liicatn  s  Within  the  circuit  of  the  town  wall,  and 
others  beyuuiJ  the  barrier*;  thu  most  retuark:>ljl<'  fur  tli-.-ir 
architectural  beautv  arc  L'Op^ra  Coraiiiu*'.  I^.>  Cnami 
Opera,  L'Odi'on,  and  Lu  Thtiltro  Fuvun.  i'l.blic  bulls  au' 
common,  ami  are  frenuented  both  in  summer  and  «  i;ikr ; 
and  the  public  gaiilcn^  especiiiUy  the  gardens  of  the 
Xoiteries  and  of  tlic  i'aluis  Royal,  and  the  Uoulevards  are 
IBuebfiequented.  Gaiuing-houMovere  numerous  and  much 
flrequented:  it  ha«  been  estimated  (hat  1  UU0O,0UO  franos, 
or  about  440,4001, mra  annually  mbed  in  tbeeo  plaoea.  TIte 
««tabli«biiwnta  wore  liaenaed  by  the  goTemmcnt,  and  paid  a 
heavy  annual  aum  for  their  oxclusive  privilege.  But  since 
the  beginning  of  I83S  the  system  of  licencing  has  been  dis- 
continued. [Gauinc]  Carriugea  of  every  km<l,  public  and 
private,  arc  luiiiieiviu*  at  I\«ri4,  Nearly  one-lhird  of  the 
chitdri'ii  bitrsi  111  Pans  aro  illegiliro.tte.  Tho  number  of 
pei^uiis  imprisoned  u\  tlu- depart  incut  of  SoiDO  may  on  a 
yearly  average  be  estiiaatcd  at  lit.iiW. 

(Dulaure,  Uinluire  Physiifue,  CifUe.et  Uornle  da  Par  it, 
10  torn.  8va,  Pari<s  1829 ;  Malte  Uruii,  Preci*  de  Geographic 
VnivennUe,  3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1B32,  uq.;  Balbi.  Abrcge  dt 
Giographie,  Paris,  1 83.3  ;  Dictiorntaire  O^ogr^ihigiiti  Uiii- 
perteL  Paris,  1831;  'Paris  and  its  Historieal  Seeilea»' in 
tbe  Library  qf  Entertainku;  Knowledge.) 

PARIS.  BASIN  OF.   [Sbinb.  Department.] 

PARIS.  ABBS'.  JJansBNian.] 

PARIS,  MATTIlKW,  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  took  the  relii^'ous  habit  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's  in  1*217,  and  <liud  therein  12^9. 
A'.iiinsi  tl;o  r.nly  incident  of  his  lil'i'  il,  -.t  lui-,  bucii  rccordi-d 
i»  u  jinii'i'.cy  liL'  made  to  Norway.  b\  cuTuuunid  uf  ibu  pupc, 
10  i:iti-i)dac>_'  SLiinc  refMiins  into  tlu'  mi>r,.i-i.c  r^iablisbmenls 
of  tlial  cijiintry,  uliicli  be  has  I  be  credit  of  having 

executed  wiib  t;i>:_Mt  abilii)'  and  i-ucress.  Ho  is  t,aid  to  have 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Henry  IIL.  and  to  have  obluined 
various  privilege*  for  the  university  of  Oxford  through  h  a 
inlliicnoe  with  that  king.  His  acquirements  embrat-ed  all 
the  learning  and  science  of  his  a;;e:  beitides  theology  and 
history,  oratory,  poetry,  painting,  arcbitectiiro.  and  a  prac- 
lival  fcnowledi;e  of  mechanics  are  reckoned  among  bis  ae* 
ooiDplisbmenta  by  his  biogtaphert  or  panogyrials.  His 
momorjr  is  now  preaerred  by  bis  hktory  of  England,  entitled 
•  Hi^tpria  Major,*  which  begins  with  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  comes  down  to  the  yeai"  of  the  author's  death.  Of  this 
work  iHl'  fi)llt)\»  in^'  aro  tlie  iirintcd  o'litions :  1.  Fol.,  Lon., 
1.57  1,  i-dite  I  by  Arc  liij;abi.p  i'ai  ku-;  2.  Fol.. Tiguri  (Ziiiich), 
IG'k;,  a  mere  reinrait  of  thf  (la'cvding;  3.  Fol..  Lon.,  1640 
(or  in  soiuo  cup^ci  IG-UJ.  tidited  by  Dr.  William  \VatIs ; 
4.  Fol..  Paris,  10J4;  and  5.  Fol ,  Lon.,  16S4.  AV.ux' .edition, 
whirb  is  sometim*»5  dK'ided  intotwo  volumes,  besides  vnriaus 
readings  onri  cop  his  indexes,  contains  two  other  works  of' 
the  author  never  before  printed,  namcdy.  his  '  Duorum  Offa- 
rum  Merciorum  Regum  (8.  All'iiu  Fundotorum)  Vitro,' 
nnd  bis  •  Viginti  Trium  Abbatun  S» Albaui  Vilm,'  together 
with  wbathecatia  bis  •  AdditamoBta* (o  tbow  ttcatiaca ;  and 
tbeso  minor  pioatieiiena  m  also  given  in  the  subsequent 
Pkhs  and  London  edilroas.  In  tbe  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cainbrid;;e.  there  is  an  epitome,  by  Matthew  Paris 
himneir.uf  his  II  tetory,  generally  referred  to  by  the  names  of 
tiw  *  Uialoria.lf  inor,*oi  tba  'Chfonka**  vbieb  has  wnwbMn 


published,  but  which,  bi>hopNico]son  says,  contains  'f;oTe|tt» 
particulars  of  nolo  omitted  in  tbelaiger  Hi«tory and  sumo 
other  works,  which  an  now  foal,  ate  atiribtfied  to  him  on 
Ibe  doubtful  authority  of  Bale  and  Pits.  Some  old  notices 
of  his  History  speak  of  it  as  boginning  at  the  creation  of 
tba  world;  and  on  this  account  it  has  lK*en  conjectured, 
though  with  no  probability,  that  the  historical  compila- 
tion ascribed  to  the  fictitious  personage  MuttKew  of  West- 
minster, may  really  have  been  the  caiupusiiion  of  Matthew 
I'ariH.  HiU  i'\t  ti  of  the  History  whicli  be  it.;  his  name,  the 
puruoit  u.KiL-uduig  to  the  year  t  i3.>  is  veiy  htite  more  than  a 
transcript  from  the  work  of  Ileger  de  ^Vendovcr,  Wiudle- 
shure,  or  Windsor,  who  is  said  to  have  aUu  been  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  Muthew  Paris  wtitts  with 
considerable  spirit  and  rhetorical  display ;  and  his  work, 
which  is  continued  to  tbo  doatb  of  Henry  HI.  (a.d.  1272) 
by  William  RisbaniMr.  anotbar  monk  of  tbe  saxna  abbey, 
has  been  the  chief  autbority  commonly  relied  upon  for  tw 
history  of  that  reign.  Its  spirit  however  is  somewhat 
fiercely  and  narrowly  English;  and  from  the  freedom  with 
which  he  inveighs  against  uliat  lie  regards  as  liu'  usurpa- 
tions of  the  papal  see.  Uoinauist  wiuti's  liavo  aUvujs  ex- 
i  re-sed  ^lrong  dis-raiisiai  lum  especially  with  his  accounts  of 
eci  knaslipal  affairs.  Uard'nal  Baroiiius,  while  admitting 
ills  niei  .is  111  uiiier  respects,  characterises  hiin  as  animated 
by  a  nmst  determined  hostility  lo  tlio  aposlolic  see  Canimo 
nifen^ij-simo  ui  apostolieaui  sedem').  Dr.  Lingard  goes 
nnu-h  farther :  '  It  mny  amiear  invidious,'  he  says, '  to  speak 
barsbly  of  this  favourite  historian;  but  this  I  may  say,  that 
when  I  could  confront  his  pagos  with  authentic  records  Or 
contemporary  writen,  I  baveln  must  instances  found  tba 
discrepancy  between  them  aograatastogivo  tobisnana- 
tire  the  appeatonee  of  a  romance  rather  than  a  bistoty.* 
It  is  admitted  bowerer  in  tbe  senteneo  which  immediately 
precedes,  that  this  history  or  romance  '  contains  many 
original  and  some  valuable  <!  (  UUicilIs ;'  •  but  tbe  \Milcr,'  it 
is  added,  'aecuslonu- 1  to  iash  lUe  great,  wiiciher  cleigy  or 
laity,  seems  to  have  cnUected  and  preserved  every  malicious 
Olid  seaiKlaliius  auvcdote  that  Could  gratify  his  I'e ii serious  dis- 
p'Milttoi!.'  Wish  Protestant  crilie.^,  on  ibe  olber  band,  Mat- 
ibew  Paris  lias  been  a  favourite,  in  proportion  to  the  dislike 
be  bus  incurred  Irom  their  opponents.  Nicolson  says,  *Tho 
whole  book  miuiifesls  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  exact- 
ness in  ils  author,  whofurnisbes  lu  wiib  so  particular  a  ro> 
lation  of  the  brave  repu1s«s  ffiwB  by  many  of  our  princes  to 
the  usurping  power  of  i\m  RMnan  aaa,  that  it  n,  a  wonder 
how  audi  an  Mretical  biator*  cnno  to  survive  thus  long,' 
At  on*  limot  it  looms,  it  useil  to  be  affirmed  by  tbe  Roman 
Cat  holies  that  the  printed  Matthew  Paris  was  in  many 
things  a  mere  modem  fabrication  of  the  Reformers ;  but 
Walts,  by  collatius  all  tlm  rnami>criiit  copies  be  ('...ulil  find, 
ond  noting  tlic  various  rcadaiga,  pruve<l  liuil  ibeie  was  no 
I'oiiridatiori  \\>i:  ibi>  rharge. 

PARIij,  ai^o  called  ALEXANDER,  or.c  of  the  most 
celebialed  choraciers  of  thcmythm  age.  :s  said  to  have  been 
ilie  sou  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  In  consequence  of  nn  alarm- 
ing dream  which  his  mother  had  previous  to  his  birth, 
Priam  gave  him  to  a  sluvc  to  bo  expo»e<l  upon  Mount  Ida. 
The  order  was  obcyetl,  but  upon  returning  at  the  end  of  five 
days  to  the  spot  ulwro  be  had  exposed  the  infant,  he  found 
that  he  bad  been  nuraed  by  a  bear.  Thealavo  took  the  child 
to  hii  ovn  home  and  brought  him  up  as  one  of  his  sons, 
among  tbo  ahepberds  of  Mount  Ida.  When  Paris  grew  up^ 
ha  beeooio  distinftuished  by  his  lieauiy  and  strength,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  success  in  icpelliuc;  tbo  attacks  of  wild 
beasts  anil  r  dibeis  be  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
iUe.\aiider  (iVoiu  <<.\<{(iv).  Ho  was  aflerwaids  recognised  by 
liis  parent?',  and  rereived  at  the  court  of  his  latiier  ;  but  be- 
fore he  left  bis  (lucks  lit"  is  said  to  havop;iveti  iL.i:  cel.:liraie>l 
deeisimi  in  favour  of  tbe  >iipLrior  bL-aiily  ot'  Aplirudito 
(\'eiu!s),  in  consc<mence  of  ubicb  he  ubtaiiied  Hcieim,  but 
at  tbe  same  lime  brougbt  iii'jn  bimself  and  llio  whulo 
Trojau  race  the  implacable  eunuty  of  Hera  (Juno)  and 
Athena  (Minerva). 

He  is  said  to  have  canried  off  Helena  from  the  court  of 
Menelaus,  while  tbo  latter  was  absent  at  Crete ;  and  ader 
tunc  hing  at  Sidon  in  bia  vnr  hooM^  to  have  brought  her  in 

icty  to  Ttoy.  Herodotus  however  informa  us  (ii.  I  t^tlS)^ 
on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  piicsls,  that  Paria  in 
his  voyage  home  was  ilrivoii  to  Egypt  by  unikronrable 
winds,  atid  that  Helen  atid  a  1  ber  properly  were  c!e!  irned 
by  Proteus  witli  the  view  ot  rc:ituriug  them  lu  Mciiciaus. 
Horodotua  ihinka  that  Homfr       Mil<iMDt«4  with  this 
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story,  and  quotr<;  xuroopassagw  ill  tlM  Iliid  MidOcljriaey 

in  riinnrmaiiuu  of  h\a  opinion. 

We  ic^il  very  Utile  in  tho  Iliad  of  the  exploits  of  Pari*. 
In  the  ihirrl  Isook  ho  et)!jns;e8  in  single  coinlmt  with  Meno- 
Inus,  aii'l  is  nnl)  savL-d  from  ilcalh  by  \hc  lutcrvL-iitiuii  of 
Apiiradite.  He  vvouuiU  wiih  his  arrows  Dionied  (xi.  3ri9- 
and  Machaon  Oif.j);  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
twelfth  book  (1.  93)  as  a  coram  luirler  of  one  of  the  diviiaitit^s 
of  the  Trojul  nrray.  According'  id  later  poets,  he  kdled 
Achillos  with  one  of  his  arr  nvs.  The  manner  of  his  death 
in  variously  told ;  but  it  i?  g<.Tiei  ally  agreed  that  he  wab 
killed  bjr  thilootelw  with  one  of  the  amw*  of  Herculd. 
lAter  writflt*  itate  that  while  Iw  ftd  bit  flocks  upon  Mount 
Ide,  he  vas  married  to  (Bnone,  donphtor  of  the  river 
Cebren.  who  endeavoured  to  diMuade  him  from  ettempting 
to  carry  off  llulcii,  Lut.  unable  to  succeed  in  his  endeavours, 
she  told  him  lu  ruturu  io  her  if  he  was  ever  wounded,  as  she 
alone  could  save  him.  Aftir  bL-inj;  \»iii.iniK'ii  by  Puiluc- 
tete*,  Paris  accordinKly  desired  to  be  carried  to  (Enone ; 
but  uilt'iirled  by  his  dwectioii*  dw nAned  to  heal  him, and 
left  hnu  to  his  fate. 

PARISH.  Thia  word  is  probably  derivou  into  the 
En}(li&h  language  from  the  French  parouie,  iuid  tho 
Ijjiiii  jarochia  or  pamecia,  and  ultimately  from  the 
Greek  paroikia  (troMucia).  At  tho  pre^tnt  day  it  de- 
note! a  citreunscrihed  territory,  varying  in  extent  and  popu- 
latioo,  but  annexed  to  a  single  ehuMb»  whoie  ineumbent  or 
minuter  ia  entitlod  by  law  to  tbo  titbM  uod  •piritual  offer* 
ings  w  it  hin  the  teirilory.  Ia  (be  early  agei  or  Christianity 
the  term  appears  to  have  beeb  used  In  nme  parte  of  Europe 
to  signify  the  district  or  diocese  of  a  bishop,  as  distinguished 
from  the  '  (iroviiicm  ' uf  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan. 
(Du  Cangc,  Glost.,  ad  verb.  *  Parm  hia  ;*  Selden's  UislDnj  uf  •. 
Tilheii,  chap.  vL.  sect.  3.)  TIk><.'  Uui;e  ccclo*iasta-al  pm-  i 
vincus  were  gradually  brukL-n  iloun  nuo  sub^ll\l^lon5,  for 
which  ministers  were  appointed,  eiiber  pfinuiiu-nily  or  ocra-  f 
sionally,  vrlio  wlto  under  the  rule  uf  liio  bish.ip,  «c.ro  paid 
out  of  the  coromun  treasury  of  tho  bishopric,  and  had  no 
particular  interest  in  the  oblations  or  profits  of  the  church 
to  which  their  ministry  applied.  This  was  the  slate  uf 
things  in  the  primitive  times,  which  probably  continued  till 
towiuda  the  end  of  the  third  century.  After  that  period 
ptmMrietoiw  of  laiuls  began,  with  the  licence  of  the  higher 
oeeiesiastiral  authorities,  to  btuld  and  endow  diniebea  in 
their  own  possessions ;  and  in  weh  cum  the  chaplain  or 
pnest  was  not  paid  by  tlie  bishop,  but  was  permitted  to  re- 
ceive for  his  maintenance  and  to  the  particular  use  of  his 
own  church  the  pi.j[lls  or  the  proportion  of  the  proflts  of  the 
lands  Willi  which  the  founder  had  endowed  it,  as  well  as  tbo 
offerings  i  f  suc-h  us  ri  ;iairod  thither  for  divine  sei  v  ii-e.  Tin.-, 
appears  to  Ijc  a  iTiibabio  account  of  the  origin  aud  gradual 
foruiiMiMi  (if  paiuchial  divisions  in  almost  all  countries 
whero  Chrisliauity  pievaile<l ;  and  Sclden  has  satisfactordy 
shown  that  the  nmm  of  parishes  in  England  has  followed 
llie  same  course^  Soon  after  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  thb  country,  the  heathen  temples  and 
otlier  buildings  were  con^vrted  into  ehurches  or  nlaccs  of 
aniMnhly,  to  which  the  inhabtianU  of  the  aunounaing  dis- 
trIetcaiiM  to  roeeive  reUnoua  inatruetfon  Itom  the  minister, 
and  to  oxereise  the  rSea  of  Christian  wonhip.  As  the 
raemben  of  the  new  religion  increased,  a  single  or  occasional 
minister  was  insufficient  for  tho  purpose;  anrl  a  bishop,  i 
wilh  siib.nililiati'  priests,  hof;an  (o  resiile  in  the  immediate  ! 
neighbourhtK«l  of  tbo  rehm'uis  huuitejs,  huviiig  the  cliarpe  of 
di.stricts  of  various  extent,  romprehending  several  town^ 
and  villages,  and  assigned  principally  with  a  view  lu  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  in  osseaiblinq;  to^ollur  nl  tho 
church.  Within  these  districts,  or  arcuiU,  as  they  Mere 
Culled,  which  were  precisely  analogous  to  the  diocesan 
parithet  in  ollwr  parts  of  Europe,  the  ministering  priests 
itinerated  for  the  purpose  of  cxcrcisinu^  their  $hriving,  but 
they  always  reside<l  with  the  bishop*  Bj  degiees  other 
churches  were  built  to  meet  Ibc  demonda  fbr  puUie  WW* 
ahip,bttt  still  al  first  wholly  depeodii^  imon  tin  mother- 
church,  and  supplied  by  tho  bishop  from  his  family 
of  clergy  resident  al  the  bishopric  with  niinisters  m  curates, 
who  were  supported  by  the  common  stock  of  ihc  'liucese. 
For  the  fund  or  endowment  in  each  of  these  di'^irK  is  was  [ 
common ;  and  whatsoever  wa*  received  from  tithed  or  tiie 
offorings  of  (li  vuiecs  iit  the  liifTcient  altars,  or  by  any  other 
means  givi-n  lor  relij^ious  uses,  was  made  iistn  n  general 
treasure  or  sto  k  for  the  ecclo.viastical  purposi-;  ef  tiie  whole 
(Uooese;  aad  wu  applied  by  the  bishop  in  ihc  6»l  place  to 


tho  maintenance  of  himself  and  the  college  of  priests  resi- 
dent with  him  at  the  church,  and  afterwards  for  distribution 
in  alms  among  the  pcxir  and  for  the  reparation  of  churches. 

Th<»  coiiiujuutty  of  residence  and  interest  between  the 
bishop  and  his  attending  clergy,  \\ ho  are  often  termed  in 
the  chrnnielps  of  thosfj  day*  i^fiiscDjn  clerus,  constituted 
the  notion  of  catliedral  churches  and  moriasteries  in 
their  simplest  form.  How  long  tins  stale  of  things  conti- 
nued does  not  precisely  appear,  though  Selden  ex- 
f re^^es  an  opinion  that  it  was  in  cxistcnre  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century.  {Hi$tmy  qf  Tit/m,  chap,  ix.,  sect.  9.}  Jt 
baa  indeed  MMn  aaaened  by  Camden  iBritmnia,  p.  \9VU 
and  ««•  flicmriy  tho  ooinmonly  reeeiTed  opinion,  that  Ho- 
noriuii  tho  drat  aiehhiahop  of  Cantorbnry  after  Aoguttin. 
divided  his  province  into  parishes  about  the  year  630  *  bo  I 
SeMen  proves  satisfactorily  that  Ilonorius  could  not  Ii:ive 
mailc  a  pnnchial  division  in  tho  souse  in  which  we  now  an- 
(ierstand  tiie  term;  and  that,  if  made  at  all,  it  must  Ikim) 
btH.>u  such  a  distributionr  into  distncts,  then  callt^l  pari.slies, 
as  is  above  described,  and  which  was  so  far  from  originating 
with  HonoriuB,  that  it  roust  have  been  nearly  as  nnti«riit  as 
bishoprics. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  the  creation  of  parishes 
in  England  was  not  a  simultaneous  act.  but  was  tho  gradutd 
result  of  circumstances,  and  was  not  fully  effected  till  near 
tho  time  of  the  Conquest.  (Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii., 
p.  205.)  As  Christiani^  became  tho  univerul  leli^ion,  and  as 
population  incieased.  the  meaiu  of  diviiM  worship  supplied 
t>y  the  faiahopriea  and  monaateriea  bioamo  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  society,  and  lords  of  manors  be^'an 
to  build  upon  their  own  denie-nes  churches  and  oratories 
for  the  rclif;ious  purp-osei  of  their  I'atni'.ies  and  tenant*. 
Each  founder  assi^'ned  a  definite  district,  within  which  the 
lutictioit.t  uf  tho  uiinibter  ofHciating  at  his  church  were  to  be 
exorcised,  and  expressly  Uniiteil  tiie  burthen  as  well  as  the 
advantaffcs  of  his  ministry  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  district 
.\s  these  nets  of  piety  tended  to  the  advance  of  religion,  and 
were  iti  aid  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  diocese,  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  bishops,  who  readily  consecrated  the 
places  of  worship  so  entoblisbcd,  and  consented  that  the 
minister  or  incumbeut  should  be  resident  at  his  church,  and 
receive  for  his  maintetnneoi  and  for  the  use  of  that  parti* 
cular  ehufch.  tlM  tithes  and  olTorinn  of  the  inhahilants*  ai 
well  aaan]^  endowment  or  salary  which  the  founder  anncMd 
to  it  This  endowment  or  sa'.ary  usually  consisted  of  a 
glebe,  or  a  portion  of  land  ajijuopriated  to  tlut  purpose, 
which  was  indeed  the  only  itieaiiS  of  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  tbo  incumbent  at  a  time  vrhen  almost 
all  the  wants  of  life  wore  suppilied  from  the  immediate 
prorhice  of  the  eartli.  and,  together  with  the  right  of 
receiving  the  other  ecclesiastical  profits  which  arose 
within  the  territory  limited  by  tho  founder,  became  the 
settled  revenue  of  the  church,  ond  annexed  to  it  in 
perpetuity.  The  last  concession  made  to  the  lay-founder 
was  probably  the  patronaffe  or  right  of  presenting  the  ct«rk 
to  the  churui,  which,  by  the  primitive  constitution,  belonged 
exolttsiToly  to  the  hialiop ;  and  when  this  was  obtainedj  Uieao 
limited  torritorilios  dilrered  in  no  material  resraet  firam  our 
modem  ptu-ishcs.  Indeed  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt 
that  our  parochial  divisions  aroso  chiefly  from  these  lay- 
foundations,  the  dif!re;eiic(  s  in  extent  being  accounted  for 
by  the  varying  hunts  niipoiatod  for  tliein  at  tliuir  origin. 
Their  nume>  weie  ih  rived  fioni  some  f.ivourito  saint,  from 
the  sUc,  or  the  lord-l.ij)  to  which  lluy  belnnge*!,  or  from 
the  mere  fancy  of  ii:e  respective  toiir.dcr^.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  o^ii;  ti  of  the  lay  parishes;  and  il  i!>  rua- 
sonablc  to  conclude  that  as  soon  as  this  practice  was  esla» 
blishcd,  tho  bishops  religioua  houses,  in  the  districts  or 
parishes  in  which  they  had  resemd  tO  themselves  the  right 
of  presentation,  followed  the  same  course  by  limiting  the 
eeelcsiastieal  pnfito  of  each  church  to  tho  particular  incuin* 
bont»  and  icatrieihig  tho  derotions  aa  well  as  the  oObrinigs  of 
the  inhabitants  to  that  churdi  only. 

Thecarlios^t  notice  of  these  lay  foundations  of  parishes  is 
by  Bedc,  about  the  year  "00  (Ilisl.  Kcct..  lib.  v..  c.  4  and  5). 
By  the  end  of  the  ei;:hih  <■(  iitury  they  liad  become  fre- 
qiieiit,  a*  clearly  appears  iVoui  t!ie  ch.irters  of  connrniaiion 
luaili;  to  (^royland  Abbey,  by  Heriu'ipli,  kin.:  of  Merria,  m 
wli.ch  several  churches  of  lay-foiindi-.t  ion  are  coinjuehen  led. 
In  tli.>  law-,  of  king  Kd;4,ir  (A.n. '.!"(i )  lliere  i^.  an  express 
{irovision  that  every  man  shall  pay  his  tithes  to  the  most 
aiitient  chureli  or  monastery  where  he  hears  God's  service; 

'  Which  1  understand  not  oiberwice/  says  Selden, '  than  any 
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dMlcIl  Of  monastery  wbilher  usually,  in  if^pivt  of  ]t\< 
commorancy  or  his  jiarish,  lio  ropairc'l :  thai  is,  li.s  imnsli 
churfli  or  moiiasier).'    (//rV  i/;/  //  Titlhs.  chap,  ix^  1-1.) 

Allhou^h  thi^  oii.;in  <if  i;ari!.iu:i  yi'iiLTally  in  Enzlau'l  is 
pretty  cloaily  um  oiiamcil,  the  history  of  the  formation  of 

S articular  paiiobe^  a  almost  wholly  unknown.  As  ihesu 
irisions  originated  in  an  unlettered  period,  and  were  too 
local  aad  obecun  to  be  rcoorded  in  the  chroaides  or  general 
liiitoriM  of  ttw  tinea,  uid  for  the  meet  part  too  antiant 
to  be  pmerred  in  any  epiacopal  regutets  now  axiating, 
at  would  be  unreasonable  to  expectany  aatiaraetory  OTtdenoe 
«f  their  particttlar  origin^  and  as  a  matter  of  fiiel^  no  ofi- 
daaea  whetover  eao  bo  prodaeed  on  the  aobjeet. 

Howover  satiifactory  this  account  of  the  origin  of  parishes 
nay  be  with  reference  to  country  parishes,  it  furnishes  no 
OlCplaiiatioii  of  the  origin  of  parishes  in  towns— a  subjori 
which  Is  involvL-d  in  ^vKii  cibscurity ;  anel  indeed  tho 
changes  which  \\w  latter  may  be  show  n  to  have  unilerj^ono 
Within  time  of  raemury  «vctu  to  jsoiiii  to  a  different  prin- 
ciple of  formation. 

The  country  psirishes  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  in 
name  and  number  at  the  present  time  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  Pope  Nicholui's  'Taxation,'  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  (a  u.  I  J>'^i ;  bat  in  lomo  of  tho  large  towns  the 
number  of  parishes  has  very  considerably  decreased.  Thua^ 
in  ilie  ciiycf  London  there  are  at  present  108  panahes^ 
though  at  the  time  of  the '  Taxation*  ibo  numbor  was  140; 
in  like  manner  in  Norwieh  tho  nnmber  baa  been  reduced 
ftoa  79  bi  tto  time  of  Edward  I.,  to  37  at  the  present  day. 
In  Other  antient  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  York,  and  Exeter, 
tho  number  does  not  appear  to  have  materially  changed, 
but  the  names  have  been  often  altprcd.  The  particular 
causes  of  tlii'<e  vana!i;insit  woulil  bo  ilitHcuU  to  (race  :  but 
grcali  r  rluir.qfs  luiyht  reasonably  be  eV|  ei:tc(l  in  towns 
tli.m  ill  the  (  (Hiiitry  pansln's  m  con'^tqi;eiire  of  ihdic  fie- 
fiui-nt  lluctuuL.  jiis  i,t'  Wealth  and  popuhition  m  the  former. 
\\'hore  n  fieciease  has  taken  pbice  la  the  number  of  town 
portshes  in  the  three  last  centuries,  it  is  probably  to  bo  ac- 
eountod  for  by  the  great  reduction  since  the  Reformation 
in  tho  amount  of  oblationa  and  what  are  called  penonal 
tithes,  which  in  citieo  woto  alnoit  tbo  only  provision  for 
the  parochial  clergy. 

The  aise  of  English  parithea  variaa  much  In  diflTerrat  dis- 
tricts, la  thenorthern  counties  they  are  extremely  lai^e, 
f  jrty  square  miles  being  no  unusual  area  for  a  parish  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  parishes  in  tho  north  arc  sai  l  to  average 
seven  or  eight  times  the  area  of  the  southern  counties,  (Sco 
Rickman's  Prefucf  /o  Pjjnilation  R  turnt  of  1831.)  Tho 
boundaries  of  parislu's  iii  former  limes  appear  to  have  been 
often  ill  ili  filled  and  uncertain;  but  suire  tlie  e^(al>h^hmcnt 
of  a  CiiiiipuUory  provision  for  the  pour  by  means  of  assess- 
nients  of  the  inhabitants  of  parishes,  the  limits  bavo  in 
general  been  ascertained  with  sudicienl  precision. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  parishes 
in  England  and  Wales;  for  although  they  havo  been  enu- 
merated on  several  occasions,  the  number  ascertained  has 
usually  depended  upon  the  objoot  and  purpoio  of  tho  par- 
ticular enumeration.  Thus  in  tho  nturns  nndor  tho  roor- 
Low  Commission,  a  parish  is  genmalljeoadlarod asm  place 
or  district  supportnij^  its  own  poor,  and  from  these  returns 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  such  places  is  14,-490. 
But  in  this  number  are  included  many  .tubdivi^ions  of 
parishes,  such  t'tio  towniliips  in  the  northern  ciiunties, 
which  by  Stat.  13  and  1-J  C.ir.  II.,  c.  12,  f.  are  pcrnulted 
to  nininlain  their  own  poor,  and  also  otlicr  places  which  by 
act  of  parliament,  though  not  pari.she*.  have  the  same  pri- 
vilege. Another  dilliculiy.  which  has  probably  affected  all 
the  enumerations  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  is  tho 
large  number  of  doubtful  parishes.  It  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain at  the  present  day  what  circumstances  constitute  a 
parish  rhurcn.  In  the  Saxon  times,  and  for  some  centu- 
ries aftsr  tlio  Cunquest,  the  charaeleristica  which  distin- 
guished a  pafish  church  from  what  wore  adlad  fleld- 
ohuiUiaStOnUories,  and  ohapolsy  vers  the  rights  of  bsptism 
and  aapulturs.  fSeldan,  Urttory  tif  Tithtt,  chap.  ix..  4 ; 
Dwgsi^  Pammr  Cou/mllor,  part  i„  chap,  xii.)  But  in 
mooMrn  times  this  line  of  distinction  would  include  as  parish 
cbufthas  nlir.int  nil  rh;;p,-l>  uf  ease,  and  also  the  cluirches 
and  ptroclual  cliaiicis  erected  under  the  stat.  58  Geo.  III.. 
C  45, 'fbr  builditii;  additional  churches  in  populous  places.' 
The  various  views  cntertiunrd  of  the  consliiuents  of  a  parish 
Will  in  a  gnat  niea~'irc  acc.n.ii!  f.n-  the  iliirereiit  results  <if 

the  several  enumerations  wlucU  have  boon  made:  and  this 
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is  in  fact  cno  of  the  nasoiis  nt=ipnod  l.y  Camden  for  the 
rhtference  between  the  nuniber  ol  the  pariih-phurchcs  in 
England  and  Wales  stated  to  Henry  Vlll.  in  1520,  by  Car- 
dinal Wulscy,  and  that  stated  about  a  century  after  to 
.lames  1.,  the  former  being  940",  and  the  latter  H2S4. 
(Camden's  Britannia,  16 1-2. )  The  sura  total  of  the  pa- 
rishes mentioned  in  Pope  Nicholas's  '  Taxation  *  above 
referif<l  to,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  be 
betwuea  these  two  accounts.  Blarkslone  says  that  the 
numbor  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  had  been  oon> 

!)uted  at  l9fiU,  but  gives  rather  a  questionaUa  aatboritf 
or  his  statement.  (Cbmrnenlanss^  voU  i,  p.  U  I.)  In  Ae 
Plwfticototbe'Popidation  Ratnnii*  of  1831,  above  relbrred 
to,  the  nnmbar  of  periihM  and  parochial  obapelries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  b  said  to  bo  10.700,  and  in  Scotland  946; 
but  in  the  next  p;ige,  where  a  sutninarv-  of  the  iiumlH  r  of 
parishes  in  the  dilferent  dioceses  is  piveii,  the  total  is  staled 
as  11,077.  Perhaps  iLo  number  of  parishes  m  Knjjlaiid 
and  Wales  (meauiiin  by  the  term  simply  a  district  anneved 
to  a  church  whose  incumbent  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  per 
ception  of  tithes  in  that  district)  may  be  taken  to  be  abou 
ll.Ot'O 

(See  Holland's  '  Observations  on  tbo  Oriain  of  Parishes, 
in  Heame's  [)tscour*e»,tfA.  L,  p.  194;  and  W bttakef'a  Hit* 

toryof  Whalley,  book  ii.,  chap.  I.) 

PARK.  ThLi  term,  .n  its  legal  signifleatioa  as  a  privi- 
leged enclosure  for  beasts  of  the  Ibrest  and  fkautt,  is  at  the 
present  day  nearly  obsolete.  Under  tho  antient  rorest-towa» 
the  franchise  of  the  highest  degree  was  that  of  a  Ibieet 
which  was  nomen  ameraUttimum,  and  contained  within  it 
tile  frailrhises  of  i-hafi',  par'ii,  af,d  ^varrcn.  The  only  dis- 
tincluin  between  a  ciiuce  and  a  park  was.  that  tho  latlcrwas 
enclo-ed,  whereas  a  cliace  was  always  open,  and  they  both 
differed  from  a  t"orest,  inasmuch  as  ilu  y  had  no  peculiar  courts 
or  judicial  otlicers,  nor  any  particular  laws,  Iriii^  subject  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  forest;  or,  as  Sir  Edwarl  C^ko 
maintains,  to  the  comm  in  law  exclusively  of  the  C.irest-laws. 
(4  Intl.,  314.)  A  chacc  and  a  park  differed  from  a  forest  also 
in  the  nature  of  the  wild  animuls  to  the  protection  of  which 
each  was  applied.  The  beasts  of  tho  forest,  or  boasts  of 
venor>',  as  they  were  called,  were  tantum  tilvtttret,  that  is, 
as  Manwood  explains  the  phiase  (Are*/  Itawt,  ohm.  iv., 
sec.  4),  animab  aiMh  as  the  Mrt,  hiiid,  bare,  boar,  and  iral( 
w  hich  '  do  keen  the  eoverta*  and  haunt  the  woods  more  than 
the  plains.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  beasts  of  chace  or  park 
were  tantum  crunpi^^tres,  that  is  to  say,  they  hauntcl  tlio 
plains  more  than  llie  woods.  According  to  the  sinct  le^al 
meaning  of  the  tcr:n,  im  snbjei  t  can  set  up  a  park  wiilumt 
the  kini^'s  i^iant.  or  iinnieuionai  piescriptioii,  which  is  pre- 
sume tive  e\  ideiiio  of  such  a  grant.  In  modern  times  the 
term  i»  little  known,  except  in  its  popular  acceptation  as 
an  ornamental  enclosure  for  the  real  or  ostensible  purpose 
of  keeping  fallow  deer,  interspersed  with  wood  and  pasture 
tot  their  protection  and  support  <Bhwkstone*a  Cbaunms- 
tariet.  vol.  ii .  p.  3s  ) 

PARK.  MUN(iO,  was  burn  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1771,  at  Fowlshiels,  a  &rro  on  the  banks  of  the  Yanow, 
not  far  from  the  torn  Selkirk.  His  fitther.  ao  intelli' 
gent  andaaereaslhl  luraur,  diod  ha  the  year  I7i%  but  not 
until  Mungo  bad  been  fltiilv  launched  into  profbssional  em- 
ployment; his  mother,  wno  waa  alive  in  1816,  was  the 
daushier  of  a  tanner  in  the  vicinity  of  Fowlshiels.  Mungo 
w.is  (lie  M'venih  child  and  third  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen, 
eight  of  whom  attained  the  )ears  of  maturity. 

At  the  usual  aj^e,  Mungo  was  sent  to  the  parnchial  school 
at  Selkirk.  '  lie  hud,'  says  the  writer  of  the  biagraphy  pre- 
fixed to  the  curaplele  edition  of  his  TraveU,  'sho»vn  a  groat 
hive  of  reading  from  childhood,  and  was  indefatij^able  in  his 
application  at  school,  where  ho  was  much  distinguished  and 
always  at  the  head  of  bis  class.  Even  at  that  enrU  a^e,  he 
was  nomrked  for  being  silent,  studious,  and  tlin.gatful; 
but  sonte  sparks  of  latent  ambition  occasionally  broke  forth, 
and  traeea  might  be  discovered  of  that  atdent  and  adven- 
turous turn  of  mind  which  distingoiabad  bun  in  afler^ilh.* 
At  tho  age  of  flfkoen,  Mungo  Park  was  apprentioed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Anderson,  a  respectable  surgeon  in  the  town  of 
Selkirk,  with  whom  he  resided  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  improved  his  arquaintance  w.th  the  olaHica  by  00- 
casionnl  attendance  at  the  graiuniar  -chool. 

In  17s'J  Park  removed  tu  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attended,  diirin;;  three  successive  sessi.iiis,  the 
ciuirw^  of  lectures  prescriljed  in  all  «  ho  wish  to  giarl  .a!e  a» 
surizcons.   There  is  nothing  left  on  record  of  bis  academical 
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lifti,  except  tlial  he  devoted  considerable  aUenlion  to bolonv. 
Any  sponuiKoci  inclinntion  hemiphlfeel  toward*  botanical 
pursuits  nmsl  have  been  confirmctl  and  >  ncuiiiagtd  byasjo- 
ciatin>;  willi  Ins  brulhei-in-law  Mr.  .I.ui  l  .  1,  ksoi:,  who. 
having  s«uled  in  London  o»  a  auisrnu  . n  ;l.hi  ici-d^inaii. 
and  baviiig  attracied  tlie  notice  of  Sir  J  s  in.  Hanks,  had 
■oquircd  considerable  reputation  as  a  ^riL•llu.le  boiauist.  A 
tour  which  Park  made  through  ihc  Highlands  with  this 
(Sentleinuu  during  one  of  the  summers  of  his  oolU-ge  life 
contribulwl  raucb  to  his  progicjw  in  the  st-iciue  of  boluny. 

On  tlie  oomptetion  of  biudics  al  Ediubut  ^b.  I'uik 
itpaited  to  London.  ICr.  Dickson  inU-oduc«d  him  to  Sir  J. 
Buitu,  through  whose  inteml  bo  obuined  the  attpoiatmeni 
of  bsistant-surgoon  to  the  Woreestor,  E«st  IndininaD.  He 
sailcl  ill  that  vcasel  in  the  month  of  Febrasty.  i79i,  oaB 
voyUoU  lu  Sumatra,  and  returned  to  En^and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year.  Ho  nvu.l.  il  hi-.n-cli  of  the  opiwriuni- 
lio*  Jiff  tdfd  dim  ii;,  liu*  v(j\a^o  lu  L.viuiid  his  uc<iuaiutuiieo 
witii  KL.;iit\;l  lii>kii\.  The  third  volume  of  tlio  •  Luinman 
Transaiiiuiis  conlams  a  l  aper  rcail  by  Park  on  the  4ih  of 
Noveiiibtr,  i;'J4,  contuiniU);  dc*rript»ons  of  eii^ht  ti»hes, 
not  previously  dwiM-ribed,  from  the  waters  of  Sumatra,  which 
he  Mptosenis  as  the  fraitt  of  hw  leisun  houn  duriog  hi* 
stay  ou  that  coast. 

At  the  time  of  Pbrb'it  return,  the  exertions  of  the  African 
^■loeiOtMHt  had  concentrated  a  strong  inicre^t  upon  lliat 
atiavtor  <lt  On  globe.  Umlcr  the  guidance  of  Major 
ItoQoelU  the  Aaoociation  bad  oollecled  and  p ublisbed.  iu  » 
•yslemalie  foria,  a  oonsidenble  amount  of  Inwrmatkm  rtla- 
tive  to  the  iiilcriur  of  Afnra.  'J'ln:  problOBt  wbub  tA  ibat 
moment  more  especiuilv  t;n-:i^:e'>  their  attention  was  the 
existence  and  c<^u)  ui  iho  rner  lueiitioned  by  some  aniu-nt 
geogniphcrs  Ijy  uiu  11. ^m.'  uf  Niyer.  liiic-lli};enci!  had  lieen 
rfct  iiily  ri.(M\L  l  .4  iLcilci  1.  oi  ALijor  llou;:hton,  who  had 
been  seul  out  by  tlie  Associaiioii  for  ilie  purp  ocuf  exploring 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  mucli  d.lhi  uUy  was  ex|>ei  ion»  id 
in  finding  a  succi'saor.  Park  s  alitniuii  was  naiuruily  at- 
tracted to  tlie  subject  lhrouj;h  his  connecliun  wiili  Sir 
Juaepb  Banks,  one  of  the  niobt  active  and  iiiUueotial  tnein- 
bOfO  of  tbo  Aviociaiion.  A  liberal  revt  ar<l  had  been  ofteied 
to  any  panon  WllUng  to  pruceed  tlie  ai  dnous  mission  who 
•bould  befenndqwutted  for  it.  Park  hud  a  i^cnerul  pa^sl.)n 
Ibr  tiavdling;  bo  waa  in  the  full  \iffna  of  youth;  be  bad 
•oiae  oxpefienco  of  •  hot  eliiaftle;  bo  was  not  imenkiblo  to 
the  dikiineUon  to  he  acquired  by  a  diBcoverer  in  Afiicon 
geography:  he  offered  Ins  services  to  the  A^siieialion;  and, 
;if;t.r  in'jui  y  into  lii;)  qualnlcaii.ins,  the  1  n.r  iv  s  actvpied. 
Two  yvuis  elapsed  however  boiweeii  his  i^uaii  from  India 
and  ills  (lepariure  on  hw  African  expedition.  W'lih  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lime  oct-upmd  by  a  short  visit  to  Scotland  in 
i;'J4,  he  Kcoms  to  have  lu-iled  dnrinv  the  >^ hole  ut  nun 
period  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood,  chte&y  oceupicd  in 
aoquirinj;  the  knowledge  and  making  the  pnpaniiana  ne> 
OCiBBry  for  his  undertaking;. 

Bo  sailed  from  England  on  the  -2'2nd  of  May,  179^,  and 
reacbed  PisaaiB*a  Bniista  faelory  abuut  20U  iniles  up  the 
Gambia,  on  tbo  Sth  of  July.  Ham  be  ieni«itie<1  seviiral 
months  in  llio  bouao  of  Dr.  Laidler,  learning  thoMandinso 
language,  and  cirileottng  inforihalian  eonrerning  ttio  coun- 
tries he  waii  to  visiL  For  two  of  the>e  nionihs  lio  was  con- 
fined by  a  fever  conlrai'ted  by  imprudent  exposure  during' 
the  runiy  season. 

Ho  lefi  Pis.min  on  the  2nd  of  Derember,  17'J.i.  After 
passing  through  the  territories  of  a  number  of  petty  nej;ro 
chiefs,  he  was  induced,  in  oi  fier  loavoul  lii<.- si.s|iirioii  of  bt  iii.; 
a  spy,  W'hii'h  might  have  iitiuclied  to  hiiii  h.id  lie  ]iasMjd 
ftom  the  terrilorie*  of  the  chief  of  Kaana  into  those  of  ihu 
dd^ufBambara.  (bote  sovereigns  being  tlicn  at  war.  to  n>!opi 
ft  more  aoitlierly  route  an-oss  the  territory  of  l.uduinar, 
then  governed  by  the  i  hit-f  of  a  predatory  boiile  of  iiom<ide 
UooEB.  Ho  l^eooll«d  Yarra,  the  front  ietr  town  of  this  stat  v, 
on  the  Ifeth  of  February,  17»4.  All*  tlie  Moorish  chtcf, 
detained  Uim  n  cuptive  idl  the  1st  vf  July.  When  Park 
made  hij  escape  he  possessed  noihinir  more  than  a  hoise  vitb 
its  atcoutreiiients.  a  lew  ailicU'^.  <it  cioliiiiij;.  and  .i  jijclit>l- 
Compa>*«^.  w hii  li  he  lia<l  >:-.ivcd  IVoiu  il.c  Mm.'i-  liy  <  uiiceiclm:; 
it  III  the  sand.  L'ii>liMii:i'.ed  l>\  lu^  "u--  'utt^  ;itiri  !i>i;,.iy 
cundiii'iii.  he  |)ii-.lii-' 1  0.1  to  i lie  Nil  1  Al>:4l.  01  .li-nba.  v  im  li 
he  reached  nt  Se^o,  uf  er  a  j.n.  in  y  o;  IHtoi  ii  'l-j\>;  i  \. 
pioied  ilie  stitiuii  downwards  to  Sitlu  mid  ii|iM:iril>  lo  liitii- 
niaUoe,  Uicii  crossed  a  in  iiiii1:iiiu -..s  cuun.ry  to  Kiim;il;!t,  a 
MandiOgo  town,  which  he  reached  on  the  i-ilUot'  bepiem- 
b«r.  Hiff6|  dira  mil**  fin>m  tbe  nearwt  fintopoan  settlo- 


mcnt,  hit  health  gave  way,  nndcimined  by  Ibe  fever  wliich 

bad  nt'.anlvcd  him  at  Pisania,  assailed  by  the  vexations  niiJ 
sutreriiijjs  to  which  he  had  been  cXjwscd,  firat  as  acaptivi  and 
nfiers^aids  as  a  fugitive,  depei.  i  it  1  i  si  f;|;ort  upon  jire- 
cai  lous  charity ,  and  c\poseii  to  the  v  u  .3t.iluijes  of  the  weai  lit-r. 
|-'or  upwaiils  of  a  month  he  was  rendered  helpless  \>y  a 
fever,  ainouK  "  race  whiidi,  though  alive  to  liumnn  sym- 
puthy,  could  iieilher  think  nor  feel  as  he  thought  and  lelt. 
He  «asdeiained  in  the  same  place  five  uttuiths  afier  lus 
recovery,  birlure  he  could  obuiinilie  means  of  journeying  to 
the  cua^l.  At  lasf.  ntt  ;he  Uiih  of  June,  1/97,  he  returned 
10  Pi<iunin,  and  ic;i..ve<l  by  Dr.  l.,aidlcy  'as  one  risen 
lioni  the  dead.'  Ui»  lonely  and  toilsome  waitdeniige  had 
occupied  upwards  of  nineteen  monilM. 

His  unexpected  leinm,  the  rvmeura  which  went  abroad 
rp'^ar  liii^'  his  adventures  and  tbe  strange  countries  he  had 
Malted,  excited  ciiger  curiosity  in  the  public  maid.  An  ab- 
stract of  the  expedition,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards, 
sen  ry  to  the  African  As>i '-1:1' IVmn  u.auT.ais  fur- 
iiisiied  1j>  the  (niveller  himself,  vi.is  pi  ii.ied  imd  ^Ji^l^^L(Uled 
omoii^  the  nieniber.^.  To  this  abstract  a  memoir  by  M.ijor 
Rennell  was  annexed,  consisting  of  g;i'ogniphic,il  illubira- 
tioni  uf  Pui  k's  journey.  It  was  ai  the  same  time  announced 
that  a  eompleie  nan  alive  would  be  prepared  and  publislied 
by  Park  iiiiuself.  The  composition  of  this  work  occupied 
him  till  tbe  spring  of  i7yi>,  when  it  was  published.  His 
principal  place  of  r<«denoe  while  engaged  upon  it  wal 
London;  and  while  tbeio  bewa«  ineonaiant  cotDmunicntion 
with  Major  Rennell  and  Mr.  Bryan  Edwaida,  esp<it  .ui,>  the 
Inller.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1798  he  spent  among 
hit  relations  in  Scotland:  hi*  head-qnsrtcrs  beiiiK  Fowl- 
sheils,  at  thai  tunc  cccupieil  by  ln^  m.  iIut  ;ii.il  on.,  of  his 
brothers.  The  occouiiis  siibscnuemly  c  ilKe;ed  Iroin  his 
lamily  represent  hitn  as  leading  then  iVie  hfe  of  a  hard 
student  employed  on  his  papers  during;  liie  uliole  uf  the 
moininy;,  and  ollowidf;  himself  scarcely  any  recreation 
beyond  a  solitary  ^^alkon  the  banks  ol  the  Ynnow.  He 
ail(i|itcd  the  ah>iract  of  Brvaii  Kdvvards  as  the  fnimenork 
of  his  book  ;  and  Mujor  llennell's  Memoir  was  added  as  an 
appendix.  The  wori;  was  well  ieccive<l;  two  impressions 
Were  rapidly  sold  off.  The  prufiis  of  publication  and  the 
liberal  remuneration  he  received  from  tlie  Attociatfaui 
placed  htm  for  tbe  moment  in  eesy  cireumatanees. 

In  1799  he  retired  to  his  native  eountry,  and  in  the  An- 
gu^t  of  ihttl  year  married  ihe  ilaiij;hier  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
xviih  whtitn  he  had  served  his  u]ipreiiticesliip.  He  coii- 
iiTii  ri]  1,  n'^i'lf  for  upwanl-.  ot  Iv.o  years  subM.uiieiit  to  his 
ntairuige  in  the  hou^e  of  his  ruoiher.  unable  or  unnilling  (o 
settle  lo  any  stendy  employment.  At  last  a  favourable  op- 
portunity lor  conimuiieing  the  practice  of  his  profession 
ocrurriiiji  in  Peebles,  he  settled  with  his  fanidy  in  that  town, 
in  October,  Ibtil.  The  practice  of  a  country  8urf;eon  in 
Scotland  is  attended  with  mudt  toil  and  even  duns^er,  and 
tlio  remuneration  is  very  inadequate.  Park  soon  oblatued 
a  i(ood  share  of  the  bu-.inp;-s  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  h'O 
proflis  wefe  inoonsiderahle.  In  other  tcspects  h»  siiuati'Jit 
waK  agreeaUe.  He  waa  e  man  of  treiired  babiu,  who  &jv  gfat 
and  £tnid  M$  liaMiinew  in  ilie  fiimily  eirele.  There  wero 
however  in  the  neighbourhood  some  minds  who  cou'd  ap 
precMie  ilic  intelleciiial  and  moral  worth  that  lay  beneath 
Ins  c.ild  exicnor,  Aroono;  these  uere  Dr.  Adam  I'ergussoii, 
at  ojie'iime  profcsrwiro!  moral  philo.sophy  in  tl  e  i.ui.eisiiy  of 
Edinbur-ii,  and  nu'luirof  iho  •Hi-<lory  of  Rwuic  and  Mr. 
1  afterward-.  Sir  Waller)  Sc.jtt.  He  aNo  recciv«d  marked 
personal  aticntions  fiom  Mr.  Du(;ald  Stewart.  B'll  the  gniti- 
ilciiti.in  of  beiii^  .Tp]'reciatcrl  by  such  men  and  ec.joyiiig  iheir 
society  was  no  sutlicieni  counterpoi.se  to  the  har>is«in<{  reJlec- 
lioi)  liiai  his  ini'iime  w:is  inadequate  and  his  f.imily  increas- 
ing^. His  nund  too  had  never  eeeted  to  dwell  upon  fore  gti  ad- 
vc.'ituie.  An  overture  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, in  1798,  to  take  a  part  in  a  aiirrey  '(f  New  Holland, 
then  in  contemplation,  bad  l*eed  renewed  in  1799,  but 
without  any  other  result  than  tlMitof  keeping  FaikVmind 
unsciiled.  Ill  1  i-v I .  ilie  jiruspect  of  an  appointment  on  the 
si.r:.':c;il  sitifl' at  Ciorec,  w  litcli  liad  been  recently  captured 
f.olil  the  Fielii  l!.  seems  to  have  cro^t-erJ  h:s  lliilld.  In  IfcOl 
lie  li-nrnitl,  by  a  letier  from  Sir  J.i>cph  Riinks,  that  tlie 
A  m  iri.iituii  \vi  '.jlil  puibiiblv,  it)  the  evriit  of  pe.ice,  retieW 
liii'ir  i-fliJits  i!i  AIVk-uu  (lisi<)»ery,  and  tiiat  Park  would  cer- 
t;iUiU'  he  ree  iinu.eii<ic:l  tiie  ini-st  clicililc  [lorsoll  to  be 
(■!-.iplj\<  d.  In  li.e  au'.uinn  of  ihii."?,  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  oiiice  of  tho  colonial  secretary  of  state,  requesting  bis 
immediate  ntlendeace  in  Xxndon*  Hm  raaolt  of  bis  inter- 
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view  with  Lord  IloViart  was  his  ftcceplance  of  llio  pvoposul 
fronri  «;ovcTnnu-;U  tltat  he  thoulrl  coidiikiikI  an  e spctiiliun  ol' 
discDVt-rv  into  llio  lutcrior  of  Africa,  uud  ihui  the  cxjieLlilioii 
sliould  ica\L>  England  in  ll.v  d  of  l-Luruatj.  Some 
rhnriL'f'j  sn  She  cubuu't  riiusod  a  poiljiotivrnclil.  Doubis 
tluit  iH  ,;:!;i  I  j  iil'  ciiIli  ti  l  of  llie  urai'ticubdity  of  the 
aitiMn;it  u.c j-i  luii  a  furtlifr  dulay.  It  \va--i  lioi  liU  the  3(ilh 
of  Jauuiirj,  I^mC',  il::::  I'ai  k  ociiially  wilfd fruni  I'orlamouth. 
llie  iaterval  liii  liud  utiipluyed,  at  (lio  suj{geslioii  and  e\- 
pcitM  orgOTerniDODt,  in  ubiainnig  a  knuwledge  of  the  Arabic 
liingUltset  ond  ini|)rdving  hnnself  lu  tlie  practice  t  f  >'.in<^ 
aitrtiDoniieil  obaervaiioiis. 

Bark  had  adopted  lb.  UaxwcU'a  iwinioiuthRt  tlio  Congo 
ond  tba  Niger  wen  one  •tream ;  ana  bis  plan  'wai.  wiib  a 
supply  of  utc-rc-huhdisi)  suflii-icnt  to  defiay  travelling  eX' 
pcn^cii,  and  a  body  of  soldiers  sufficient  tu  ensure  iiiiinunity 
from  hijsl  '.e  ;i;".-i<-'kj,  li  cr'is^  fiom  tin-  fla-.nbiii  t-.  the 
Nig<.r,  aiid  I  lien  sal  i  down  the  hUciui  lu  siic  oct-titi.  The 
expedition,  as  il  started  from  Pi>iania,  con»>^tcd  of  hiuiself, 
his  brolhcr-in-law  Mr.  Andurion,  surgeon,  and  Mr.  George 
Scott,  draught:iman  to  the  expedition,  five  artificfrs  frum 
the  toval  duck-yards.  Lieutenant  Martyn  and  'M  privates 
of  ihc  Ilnyal  Afriran  corps  siutiunetl  at  Gorfe,  and  Lsuaco, 
a  MniidiiigH,  a  pric.tt  and  trader,  the  guido.  Suppiiv&  of 
aiaes  had  been  pur<-haiicd  at  bi.  Jago  and  CorOa  to  carry 
the  merchaiKiiiU).  Tiie  expeditiou  Ivfi  I'i^nia  on  the  4ih 
of  May,  IMS. 

Park'i  journal*  completed  tip  to  ibe  lime  of  bis  d^rtore 
ftoniSaoaantling.attdwRi«  letters  which  be  dekpaichedaioiig 

with  it,  liring  the  iiarrativn  of  his  adveniurcs  chiwu  |ij  (Imt 
ptriofl.  To  Mrs.  Park  he  wrote,  on  the  IDili  of  Noveiniier  : — 

*  Wc  have  alrca<l}  embarked  all  our  thiii'js,  aiirl  ^li.ill  i>uil 
the  moment  1  have  finished  thi»  letter.'  In  his  letter  lu  [ 
Liird  Camden  (LjkI  llt  b  u  i  succeisur  in  the  colonial 
office),  he  said: — 'I  am  »oiry  to  say  that  of  forty  four  Ku- 
ropeaus  who  left  the  Gambia  in  iicrfeci  hL-alih,  live  only  ai 
piesciK  are  alive,  viz.  three  soldiers  (one  dciaiiged  in  his 
mind).  Lieutenant  Murtyn,  and  iiiy-^vlf.'    lie  added:  — 

•  We  had  no  (Mi.test  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  wa^*  any 
one  of  tu  kilU-ii  liy  wild  animals  or  any  oihor  accidents :' 
and  ^ain:— 'Your  lonUhip  will  recwlleci  that  I  alwavt 
apoke  of  the  rainy  nuoa  with  horror,  a*  l>eing  extremely 
fatal  to  Buropeam.  and  our  iouroey  wtU  fumiih  anekaa- 
choly  proof  ofit.*  Isaaeoalaten  oo  bis  reltim  to  the  Gambia 
that  Mr.  Pai'k  arrivud  at  Poulah  Oougou  with  ihirty-ihiee 
white  men;  and  from  Foulah  Dougou  to  Sego  (which  was 
eight  days'  march,  l:jt  is  ;i;iM'i  i;illy  jn-ii'nimed  in 
three da\9  bja  negro*,  ilu')  1  '--l  i'.u-uiy  sk.\  luta  b>  il.erains, 
damps,  &c. 

At  Sansanding,  Park  Uisn)i.<s:ied  Isaaco.  and  tiHik,  upon  his 
recommetidaiion,  a  man  named  Amadi  Fatntivu  i  I'j  guide 
him  to  Haoussa.  From  this  man  was  procured  the  only 
direct  contemporary  evidence  regarding  the  fate  of  Park 
and  his  compauions  that  ha»  been  obtained,  lln  accu- 
racy however  m  establiahed  by  a  strong  body  of  rirrum- 
Stantial  evidence:  the  Irndilionsuf  thu  fate  of  some  while 
men,  coUecie^I  by  Clapperlon  and  Lander,  on  thesf^ot  whnrc 
Fatiottuaataiod  that  rark  and  his  companions  bad  pcri»hed ; 
itraiskett  with  the  Tower  stamp,  seen  by  Lander  at  Wowow, 
and  said  to  havo  been  the  property  of  the  white  men  wbo 
perished  at  Bjus<a;  a  book  of  tables  seen  by  Lander  at 
Boussa.  a:ii  ii:_;  the  leaves  of  which  \\  i-  I  i  nul  a  card  of  invi- 
tation to  dsiijier,  addressed  to  Mr.  Park  by  a  .Mr.  Watson, 
and  dated  '  Strand.  9th  Novcmbor,  18U4.'  The  story  of 
Amadi  Fatouma,  cornihomted  in  its  essenlial*  by  these  cir- 
eunistnnces,  is  bi  ii  lly  tin- : — that  in  sailin<;  down  the  Niger 
they  had  repeated  cni;agements  with  the  natives;  that  on 
arriviiijf  at  Vaouri,  Fatounia's  ensjageracnt  having  termi- 
nated. hequille<l  Mr  Park  ;  that  afterMr.  Park'a departure, 
thechic-fof  Yamiii  informed  the  king  (falsKjly)  that  the  white 
men  bad  departed  witiiout  pvuig  tbe  customary  present ; 
that  the  kiug  in  rage  imprisoned  Fatouma.  and  sent  an 
armed  force  to  intereept  tbo  white  men  at  the  narrows  of 
the  rirer;  that  on  bis  roleaso  ftom  priwu  Fatouma  learned 
from  a  stave  (the  only  survivor  of  Park's  party)  that  during 
a  skirmish  which  ensued  the  boat  was  sucked  into  a  rapid, 
and  thixt  the  white  mea»iQ  attempting  to  make  their  escape, 
wcio  drowned. 

Thus  perished  Miin!;o  Park,  towards  the  close  of  180j, 
in  tlie  ihirty-flfih  vear  of  his  ii^e.  In  person  he  is  .^nid  l<> 
have  liccn  tall  and  ntl.letic.  Ilis  inaiincr  vas  cold  and  re- 
served, attributable  in  part  to  tbut  awkwardness  whicb  men 
eonseiDoa  of  theiz  own  powers  ara  apt  to  feel  in  society  wboD 


the  eircumataneea  of  their  early  life  hare  kept  tbetn  from 

mmyIin;T  wjih  it.  His  last  lelti  r  Id  Mrs.  I'aik  dii  which 
he  alu-cis  a  degree  of  coiiiidcnce  ami  hojuj  i.o  citulU  not  pos- 
sibly have  full,  to  allay  In  i  i  lehcnsions),  and  many  little 
iiicuh-nls  111  his  brief  h^;i  . I  y,  sli  >w  the  warmth  and  strcn(;th 
of  his  attachments,  ili^  j  i  i  tu  i,  conduct  while  detained 
by  the  Mu.iriah  chief  would  alone  be  sutlicient  to  cstabli»h 
his  reputation  for  the  control  of  his  passions;  itnd  what  lie 
achieved  in  bis  ilrst  journey,  together  with  the  simple  striking 
lan^'ua;re  of  his  last  letter  to  Lord  Cbatlmm,  show  tbe  power 
of  his  determination  and  pcrsovorancc.  Ills  acquirements 
III  natural  history  wore  necessarily  limited;  for  in  Scotland, 
where  be  laid  their  fouodalion,  that  branch  of  knowledgo 
was  only  beginning  to  attrtiet  atlantion,  atnd  b»  rasidenoet 
in  London  were  bne(  and  occupied  with  other  matters.  It 
wati  not  till  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  his  second  journey 
that  ho  aiq  111  I  Oil  t'ne  Arnljic  hiii^ii;if;r,  n  ;t  onlv  iLo  Ufst 
medium  of  (.•juiaiuuuiiUiou  willi  tin-  .Muiii  ^  u:ul  Arabs,  but 
tiie  only  key  to  the  civilization  of  .\li n  :i,  sui  h  as  it  is.  His 
conversance  with  astronomy  does  not  stcni.  pven  at  the 
time  of  Ins  second  journey,  to  have  gone  ln.\ijii(l  liu'  power 
of  making  with  accuracy  the  ni  cessary  observations  for  the 
asccrtaiiiinu;  of  latitudes  and  lon^ituite.'; ;  and  at  the  time 
of  hiM  drsi  journey,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  power 
uf  observing  fur  tiic  latitude  with  the  sextant.  On  his  llrst 
journey  he  lust  all  his  ioitnimeois,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pocket-ooroposs,  whon  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors:  on  bife 
second  Journoy  he  was  better  provided ;  but  hia  otily  ohn»* 
nomeier  seems  to  have  been  very  defective.  These  do< 
ficieiicies  however  in  acquirements  and  apparatus  wore  to  a 
^at  extent  counterbalanced  by  a  calm  ciiura(;eoiis  self- 
possession,  ail  nnweiu  iL'd  |;i>,\t>riil  dbsi'i  vtitioii.  ami  a  niodest 
I  scrupufjus  veracity  ilini  enables  us  lo  ri  ly  upun  lus  s'.alo 
ineiils  as  la  iio  lll^u:l^e  exaggerakd. 

Almost  tlie  \nIii  If  of  the  country  wliich  he  traversed 
may  bereganh  d  iiaving  been  before  inin  uiivisiitjil  by 
Europeans,  aud  noiian^  of  any  moment  has  been  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  it  since  his  death.  His  ignorance 
of  Arabic  on  his  first  journey  ex|  osed  him  to  misappreciale 
the  Aral» ;  but  his  detention  in  a  MandingO  village  enabled 
him  to  muster  the  domestic  life  of  the  negroes  and  their 
civil  and  economii  al  eiganisatibn.  His  meteorological  and 
botanical  obsorvatlona  are  valuable:  his  geological  are  leia 
so.  Walcknaer  and  hiseeho  Bowditeb  have  impugned  tbo 
trustvtorthiness  of  his  observations  for  latitude  on  his  se- 
cond journey,  on  account  of  an  entry  in  his  journal,  *3t8t 
.'\pril,'  tl  ai  month  having  only  3U  days.  Hut  Ultmanns 
ba«  sLiii-f.n  i  ji  ily  established,  in  on  elaborni;'  anil  able  paper 
111  111',-  •  l'i;'ti-'ji'i.  jr.^  tlic  [it  iliti  R"_\al  Acii<iciii\ .'  Iiy  com- 
parisoii  ol  liiadiila  stuiird  in  P>ii  k'>  join nal  with  iho  ICphe- 
nierides  of  the  '  Nautical  Alnianaf'  fur  i^Ui,  '.hit  iiy  wliai- 
ever  oversight  ho  may  have  written  'SIsl  April,'  he  was 
perfectly  correct  in  his  reckoning  when  he  made  his  obser- 
vations. On  the  tiihcr  tiand  Olimanns  has  pointed  out  a 
circumstanic  ^^hllll  Mtiaies  Park's  caloulations  of  bis 
obserNatiuiis  for  lonjjitude:  tbe  confusion  arisinir  out  of  the 
substitution,  without  sufficienily  explicit  warning,  ia  1805^ 
in  the  Ephemehdes  of  the  '  Nautical  Almana^*  of  wwtfi 
ffme  Ibr  apparent  time  to  tbo  tables  Ibr  tho  eclipses  of  Ju 
piter's  satellites.  Unluckily  Park  has  stated  only  in  one 
instance  (Bee-creeki  tlie  whole  of  the  (tnfii  upon  which  his 
longitudes  were  caiculated ;  and  consequently  ni  tlat  una 
insiaiico  alone  can  his  i>v,:>b,>^ht  be  coriecle«l.  Only  unts 
OjiiiiMti  oin  bo  cri^criaiiiril  dI  "iliO  si,ii:irl  ji.ili^ir.i'iii  di.s 
pluved  by  Park  in  ins  coiiiluci  i]ii:in^  hi^  llr:  i  juunit-y  as  a 
siditary  traveller.  Ilis  ju'lL;iiii'iit  in  tli«'  estimation  of  obsta- 
cles and  the  ralcuhitiun  ol  iorces  by  which  they  inic;ht  bo 
overcome  in  planning  the  expedition  in  which  he  perished, 
is  more  0[,cn  to  ciia^enu'C  :  but  he  did  not  seek  tu  shun  the 
<  <)tise<juei)cci,  A  question  regarding  the  deforce  of  credit 
due  to  him  in  a  Uiorury  point  of  view  for  tbe  narrative 
of  his  first  travels,  seems  really  of  liitle  conseqnencei.  It 
is  deer  that,  vnaooustomed  to  litararv  conposilioii,  bo 
formed  his  book  upon  the  model  of  Brjtin  cdwaitls's  abstract ; 
but  that  it  was  his  own  composition  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt.  Either  o^ung  to  natural  good  taste,  or  a 
ku-ky  want  of  i^i  i  iv  m  sentence-turning,  his  Style  IS  (hr 
less  turgid  than  l.ial  of  his  model. 

Pjrk  left  a  wiilow  and  three  children.  Mrj.  Pprl;  Aid 
in  t!ie  inoinh  of  February  in  the  present  year:  K  is  be 
lu-vi'd  '.t  -  t  ir>iio  of  her  children  have  survived  Iht. 

<  'fntvrli  in  th*  interior  Diutriclt  qf  4fn  a,  by 
Huugo  Ptirk.  Btiqicon,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  l  s  i  ^ ;  ^'am^^ 
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w  Iff  Dtteootrit*  in  Cmtrti  A/H<)a,  Denbam  and 
Jlapperlon,  I  vol.  4to.,  London,  1826;  Jommot^a  SteOfld 
Expedilimi  to  Africa,  ^c,  Clapperton*  1  vd.  4ton  London, 

ISi'j;  Jotini'il  of  an  Hrpedttinn  to  explore  the  Course 
and  Tertui nation  of  the  Niger,  by  Richard  and  John 
Lander,  .1  v  jls.  small  8vo.,  Lund  jn  ;  Oltnianns.  Ueber  die 
Nifhti^ltr-it  ei!iis;er  Verbrssmmgen  tceklu  mit  Mungo 
Far/<'s  letztcn  Bi;-ite!iiit'iti/!'muTmert  in  /{frica  vorgenom- 
men  iirid.  Aliliatititun^/'n  d'^r  A'tnialtrhen  Aca'tftnie  der 
ff'im^'i-<rfi(iftP'i  -II  liprlin  uiii  drrii  JiJirc  IKTU,) 

PAKK  OF  AKllLLERY,  an  assemblage  ot  Ihe  heavy 
ordnaoeo  bolOBging  to  an  army,  with  its  carriages,  amniu- 
nition  waggons,  and  stores,  on  i;round  contij^uous  to  that 
vhich  is  occupied  hy  the  troops  when  encamped. 

The  pork  is  fomed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  roads  by 
vhfeh  tbe  onillary  rnvf  be  raadily  moved  to  eny  spot  where 
its  service  may  be  required:  it  it  UbUOllyln  rear  of  the 
troops,  the  guns  being  arranged  ID  one  line  if  the  ground 
will  jiernut ;  aiui  iT  the  array  is  to  remeia  for  Mime  time  in 
iu  paaiiion.  ih«  park  is,  for  preventinsf  the  intrusion  of  im- 
proper persons,  surrounded  bvrlH'\  au\-(li--rr  so  ur  other  ob- 
stacles. At  the  siege  of  a  li>riri-5s  tha  park  i*  iiituated 
between  the  firmy  and  the  pU ce,  ami  it  should  bo  beyond 
the  rantyi*  of  tin-  artillery  of  tiio  1  itUT.  If  possible,  it  may 
be  lieliuul  MiuiL'  nsKii^  triouiid.  aiul  on  a  s|iui  from  whence 
the  iiriillL'ry  way  be  speedily  brought  up  to  tbe  trenches  oi 
battcriL-i. 

in  determining  tbe  extent  of  a  park,  10  feet  along  the 
fkont  tM  tHoirM  fer  eeeb  gun ;  and  since  the  limber  and 
Um  Mnmunitlon  waggon  in  placed  in  rear  of  the  gun  in 
oue  line,  and  in  the  directiua  of  the  deptb»  tlie  latter  must 
naeaamUy  be  aulBoieat  Ant  tb«a«>  aa  well  aa  to  pamit  tbe 
borces  to  M  atlaehed  to  tba  carriagei.  The  gunsaf  aadi 
different  calibre  arc  commonly  placed  in  that  part  of  tba 
tiark  which  is  nearest  to  the  point  of  ground  to  be  occupied 
by  them  wliun  in  position ;  btit  the  artilii-iy  is  s  umciimes 
arranged  ui  the  park  according  to  its  caliliiu,  iLe  litav^t-st 
being  uii  lliy  riL;lit  of  the  hue  Tlie  muzzles  arc  usually 
turned  lowiril*  ilie  from  of  the  lint";  but  if  the  guns  aie 
liahlH  to  be  budik'nly  called  fiu-,  the  slinfis  of  the  limboi's 
and  the  trails  oi'  itie  guns  are  then  placed  in  that  direction 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  speedy  removal. 

A  quarter-guard,  aa  it  is  called,  is  posted  at  a  certain  dis- 
tanea  fiom  ai^  oppoaitatlie  middle  or  the  front  of  the  park : 
tba  Klinnen'  tents  are  arranged  along  tho  two  Hanks ;  those 
of  tna  eontni!%tionod  otBoeraara  in  the  rear;  and  behind 
them,  generally,  the  banei  an  picketed  in  ana  Una  or 
more,  parallel  to  that  of  the  gtin*. 

At  the  siege  of  a  fintifled  place,  tbe  stores  of  gabions, 
fascines,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  operations  of  the 
attack,  as  well  as  the  spades,  axes,  and  ollur  tools  for  excret- 
ing the  I  re  I)  r  lies,  raising  batt4;rics.,  or  cuttiui'  down  oLisiacle*, 
ore  fIcpiHiied  in  a  particular  place,  for  the  purji'^c  of  keeping 
thtiii  in  security  and  near  at  hand  when  watiled :  tbia  ctni- 
stitutes  what  IS  called  the  engineers'  park.  Like  that  of 
the  artillery,  it  is  situated  where  tl  may  he  cfmccaled  from 
the  view  of  the  enemy,  and  where  means  exist  for  a  ready 
communication,  at  all  times,  both  with  tbo  camp  in  the 
rear  and  with  the  trenches  in  front.  Tlio  neri^siiy  of 
baviog  tbe  parks  as  far  as  possible  from  the  place  besieged, 
nay  ba  aoneaived  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  siege  of  Badnjos, 
in  ooiuaqueaee  of  their  being  wilfain  range  of  artillery,  the 
abot  and  ahdia  tma  tbe  town  often  fbU  into  them ;  and 
onco  the  caTalry  of  the  garrison,  in  a  sortie,  actually  rode 
through  the  en|pneers'  park,  on  which  occasion  the  whole 
atore  of  matorinU  oollaetM  by  tba  baiiegan  might  haTe  been 
destroyed. 

In  the  French  service  two  parks  ^^erl•  bomolimes  formed 
for  the  artillery  ;  a  ^vcal  park  for  the  l'uiis,  cairiages.  Jcc, 
and  a  small  park  to  contain  ilio  workiti^'  [daces,  for  (i-.e  car- 
penters and  armourers,  «iib  the  matenalf  for  inuking  the 
jrcji  iirs  which  are  cons'.aruK  required  during  a  campaign. 

PARKER,  M.VrTIIEW,  born  1504,  died  1575,  a  very 
aniinont  name  in  the  catalogue  of  illustrious  Englishmen. 
That  he  attained  to  the  higbeat  dimity  in  tbe  £ng]i!>h 
ohnreb  ia  not  tbe  aob  proof  of  bit  elaim  to  be  ao  tpoken  of; 
but  that  Iiewaaan  amiaent  adwkr  aa  well  aa  giaat  church 
man,  a  cultivator  of  historical  litentnre  aa  well  as  u  great 
proficient  in  theuloi;ical  learning,  and  that  howas  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  that  critical  period  when  the  EnRlish  Pro- 


calt  oparaiions  necestaiy  at  that  time  Ibr  iti  fbrmation  m  « 
oariatn  order  and  ita  ptrpatval  exiaienee^ 
Parker  waa  a  native  of  tba  city  of  Norwicb.  adneatad  in 

Corpus  Christi  CoIle;;e,  Cambrid^  being  intended  for  the 
church,  and  was  so  diligent  in  his  studies,  especially  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  that  befjre  he  was  tlii:iy  he  was 
fixea  upon  by  WuUuy  to  be  one  of  Ins  professors  ui  the  coi- 
Icgo  which  ho  meant  to  found  at  Oxford.  This  honour 
however  Parker  declined,  probably  m  cunbcqucnce  of  havmp 
attached  himself  to  the  reforming  party  in  the  cjiurch.  '.\i;ii 
some  of  the  more  eminent  of  whom  be  was  by  that  time  be- 
come intimate.  At  tbia  early  period  of  Ua  lift  be  bad  • 
licence  to  ^ireacb 

We  must  p  1.  .  l;-lj:ly  over  ihc  !^llcce'8ion  of  his  prefer- 
ments during  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vltl.  and  Edward  VI. 
Heside  having  two  or  three  benefices,  ho  was  made  an  arab- 
deacon  in  152G;  dean  of  tbe  college  of  Stoke  dan^  Itto 
favourite  piece  of  prellmnent,  1  jS5 ;  one  «f  tlia  king^cbap- 
lains,  1537;  master  of  Corpus  Chriati  College,  1544;  dean 
of  Lincoln,  1552.  In  1645  he  was  Tiee-chancellor  of  his 
university. 

He  took  a  w  ife  in  lj-17.  One  of  tin:  mea-sures  of  the 
reign  t-d' ueen  Mary,  by  w  hich  it  was  hoped  to  re  esiabhsh 
tlie  church  in  its  foriuer  slate  and  order,  was  to  deprive  thu 
married  clergy  of  all  ilicir  benefices  and  prclcrinents.  This 
itiinoved  from  the  church  at  one  stroku  no  smalt  number  of 
the  more  zealous  reforming  divines.  It  is  marx'ellous  that 
Parker  fured  no  womc  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  oven  found  it  necessary  to  leave  England, 
but  rather  that  he  continued  to  live  quietly  in  the  eastern 
couniiea,  purauing  his  theological  studies. 
V«ry  aaon  altar  tba  death  of  Maty,  and  wban  £liaabetb 
' » waa  aummonad  from  bia  va* 


bad  ascended  tbe  throne,  be ' 

tirement,  and  induced  to  accept  at  onca  the  bigb  dignity 
of  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  consecration  took  place 
on  December  17,  1559. 

He  was  archbishop  more  than  fifteen  years,  during'  which 
time  he  was  assidiiinisly  employed  in  watching  over  the 
interests  of  the  new  furmcd  chiiicii.  and  in  i:  ving  it  that 
coiisjstcncy  and  order  which  the  cliuicb  of  Knsjiand  has 
Since  maintained.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  deuil  of  what 
he  did,  but  we  must  not  forbear  to  mention  that  the  pre- 
paration of  the  great  work  called  Uie  Bi&hops'  Bible  was 
performed  under  his  auspices,  and  that  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  15G8.  Whoever  wishes  for  more  informatioa 
respecting  the  labours  of  this  eminent  father  of  tbe  Engliab 
Protestant  church,  and  iIm  Biouta  particulan  of  bia  bmoiy 
and  character,  may  be  alnindantly  aatisAed  by  eonsnltang 
tbe  folio  life  of  him  written  by  the  indefatipbie  SUrypa, 

Parker  is  not  to  be  estimated  solely  by  wliai  he  did  as  mil 
ecclesiastic.  He  colU'cied  a  lar^'c  llbrar)  of  v  aluable  manu- 
script's, which  he  jjasu  to  hi>  euUege  m  C'ambridi^e.  where 
he  founde<l  also  divers  fellowships  and  scliolarsbiiis.  The 
iTianusci ijiis  still  remain,  having  been  very  carefully  pre- 
served, l  lun  e  IS  a  minute  and  excellent  catalogue  of  them 
in  print  by  Nosmith,  who  made  aUo  a  caialogue  of  tho 
manuscripts  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambud^e,  w  hi<  li  has 
never  been  printed.  Parker  gave  encouragement  to  Saxon 
literature  by  the  publication  of  a  Saxou  homily.  He  cau>cd 
to  be  printed  also  the  Chronicles  of  Matthew  of  Westminster 
and  Matthew  Paris;  and  there  is  an  originsl  treatise,  *  De 
Antiquitale  Brilanniae  E'-desits,'  whioh  is  uanally  attri- 
bnied  to  him,  and  in  the  preparation  of  wbicb  be  bad  no 
doubt  much  concern. 

PARKER,  SAMUEL,  born  1640,  died  1687.  a  prelate 
of  the  Eni^lisli  cimrcli,  was  of  I'ur.tan  exlraclion,  and  was 
remarked  for  ccrlaui  I'milan  extravagancies,  when,  aS  a 
young  man,  he  c:itered  Wadham  College,  O\lord.  But  at 
O.vford  hu  bucainti  acquainted  with  s«vcr.il  persons  of  a  very 
different  turn  of  mind,  and  particula.ly  with  Dr.  Halph 
Bnthurst,  who  is  said  by  the  writers  of  his  Life  to  hav  e  hei  ii 
chiedy  instrumental  in  drawing  him  away  fieni  a  party 
which  was  marked  for  persecution  abd  extinction.  He 
had  an  active  pen,  which  he  employed  ibovt  tbe  time  of  tba 
Restoration,  and  for  a  few  sucoeediag  years,  in  reiH;ated 
attacks  on  the  Puritan,  or,  aa  it  than  was  become,  tho 
Non  conformiivg  party.  -The  eontrorersy  ia  almost  feir- 
^'oiten,  and  WO  tuinb  it  needless  Co  recount  tbe  titles  of  bia 
tracts. 

He  wa*  favoured  and  promoted  in  the  church.  In  1W7 
tcstant  or  Ri'fjvmed  Church  was  in  its  infancy,  and  lhal  lie  "  he  was  made  chaplain  til  Aiehbisliop  fsiiehlon,  iir.d  in  K>72 
fulfllled  the  purposes  of  thinie  who  placed  him  in  that  high  j  he  was  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  bad  the  liviugii  of 
digni^  by  tba  akiU  iritb  which  he  egndtieCfld  tba  vary  diil«  1  Ickban  and  Clnttfnia. 
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When  king  James  II.  contemplaleil  the  rc-union  of  Eiicr- 
lanti  to  «lie  ncnoral  church,  wi'.ii  it->  her.il  in  the  Roman 
pontiff,  ho  loDked  amung  ihe  Eiigli-li  ilivint*  for  person* 
who  might  be  willing  to  assist  in  his  dosiyus,  and,  amona:<t 
other  persons,  hefhcd  upon  Parker,  win  wus  niatie  bv  him 
bixhop  of  Oxfoid,  in  January.  1686 ;  and  when  Houi(U  wa« 
deprived  of  tbe  presidenuhip  of  Magdalen  College,  it  was 
givn  to  Bttkor.  It  h  said  that  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  tMpery:  Iwt  how  ihr  bo  would  bare  gone  with  the  king 
in  tb«t  dimtioa  cannot  well  bo  Mly  determined,  as  hU 
life  was  cut  short  <;oun  after  he  had  obtained  tbis  digniljr. 
He  died  at  .M;i:.'<l;ikni  College,  on  May  20,  16S7. 

The  onl)  Nw  itm^  of  Bishop  Par?>er  nf  any  permanent  re- 
putation is  a  tit,Tt;'50  entitled  '  Do  Robiw  sut  Tcmporis 
Comraont^nus;.'  'l"ni>  In-ulist'  was  n:it  publislu-d  till  5726, 
when  ii  was  givwi  lo  ilw  wurld  by  iiis  son,  a  stscoud  Samuel 
Parker,  an  eminent  non-juring  divnie. 

PARKHURST,  JOHN,  wan  the  second  son  of  John 
Parkhnrst,  Esq.,  of  C  itL'^by  in  Northampton^lure.  Hi:T.a!> 
born  in  June,  17*28,  and  educated  at  Rugby  Gniiutnai  -yc  li  Di)], 
and  nftcrwuid-i  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambri<lgc,  wbcri:  he  tnuk 
bin  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1 748,  and  tbatofM.A.  in  1752.  Ho 
was  for  some  years  a  fellow  of  UBCOllog«.  He  took  orders 
in  the  church  of  Eugland,  n«veriwUined  any  prefer- 
ment, having  sttocaedad  to  a  oonsidenlile  est  ate,  which 
rendered  bin  iodvpMKtollt  He  acted,  without  receiving 
any  salary,  as  eunte  of  tbe  church  at  C^tesbf,  the  prefer- 
ment of  w  hich  was  i"i  Iiis  awn  g  Jt. 

In  1754  he  murneil  .Su>aijiui  My-ter,  dauplitfr  of  John 
Myster,  Es(|.,  ol  Kpsom  in  Sunoy.  She  du'd  m  1759, 
leaving  him  :i  duughltjr  iuid  two  ioas.  la  1761  he  luarriod 
MiUiciut  Noi  they,  by  whom  be  had  a  daughter,  Mrs 
Thoniasi,  who  became  etninmit  fir  her  Iflarnjng:  she  N^rute 
her  father*  cpit&jih  in  Kpsoii)  chun  h. 

Parkhurst  died  at  E^som,  on  the  2 1st  of  Man-h,  1737. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  ai.d  finniiuss  of  t  liaraettir. 
He  always  lived  in  retilamaint,  though  he  possessed  quali- 
ties which  fitted  Mm  to  ahine  in  society.  In  spite  of  a  weak 
constitution^  bo  wai  a  nnt  laborioui  student,  rising  foe 
many  yean  at  the  o'clock  tn  the  morning. 

Hie  Arat  work  was '  A  Serious  and  Friendly  AddrcM  to 
tho  Rer.  John  Wetlcy,'  rcmimiitrating  a;^inst  tbe  doctrine 
of  the  faith  of  assuranVi'  ns  liul  l  hy  ihat  divine  ;  it  wa§  piil>- 
li^hcd  m  1 753.  In  iroj  ho  [  ub'lished  the  fit»lediliou  of 
h:s  *  Hebiew  and  En:;li-,:i  Lexicon,  without  Points,'  with  a 
Hebrew  gruw mar,  whicit  hai>  pa'i^d  through  several  edi- 
tion!*. His  '  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Tl  >- 
tametit,'  with  a  fireek  grammar,  appeared  in  17(19.  Of 
this  work  thtie  aiis  several  editions,  both  in  4lo.  and  Svo. : 
the  tlrst  of  the  octavo  editions  was  edited  by  his  daughter. 
Mis  11.  mas.  A  new  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Jamee 
Koae,  B.D.,  was  published  in  lb29.  The  onl;^  other  work 
publiehed  by  Mr.  Parkhur.'st  was  '  Tlio  Divinity  and  Pre- 
•xiatencc  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  dcmon- 
ttated  from  Scripture,  in  answer  to  ibe  First  Section  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Early  Opinions 
Goneerning  Jesus  Christ,'  Lond.,  1737,  8vo.  Dr.  Prieetley 
replied  to  this  work  in  *  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Home.' 
'  Parkhurst's  lexicons  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion frirn  tlio  time  of  tliL-ir  first  appearance.  They  aiu 
disfigured  by  many  fanciful  and  ridiculous  etymoloi^io^,  and 
they  bear  traces  of  the  Hutchinranian  opinions  of  their 
author.  They  are  now  sunersedeil  by  the  works  of  Gese- 
nius,  Winer.  Wahl,  Bretschncidcr,  and  RobinaWk 

(Chalmers's  Jiiographic<il  Dictiomtry.)  , 

PA'RICIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  or 
tribe  of  Mimoaes^  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  chief  of  bo- 
tanists, in  benour  of  the  great  African  traveller  Mungo 
Park.  The  t;enus  contains  onlv  a  few  unarmed  trees,  which 
are  found  on  the  west  roast  of  Africa,  the  peninaida  of  India, 
Silbeti  and  in  tbe  islanda  to  the  aiatward  of  the  Bav  of 
BengaL  Plurkia  ia  disiingniihed  among  tbe  Mimoaa-iike 
LeguminoeiB  by  tho  tubular  S-cleft  calyx  and  the  corolla 
with  i  distinct  petals  bavmg  a  more  or  less  imbricate  (esti- 
vation; stamens  10,  hypogynous,  monadelphous.  Ltj,'Liin(; 
many-seeded,  2  valved,  witii  a  farinaceous  pulp  around  and 
})etween  the  scds.  InflotoMencc  an  axiUaiy  padunclcd 
and  club-Bhaped  ^pike. 

P.  ajricana  is  the  Sitta  or  Doura  tree  of  Sor.dan.  Tlio 
fkrinaeeo*''  matter  surrT^undin<:;  tho  su«ds  i-t  eaten,  and  also 
ni.vto  into  ft  pleasant  drink  when  steeped  in  water.  Tlie 
^  *!<  are  raa*ta<l  <»lfc«  kwitb  ua,  tbcn  bruised  and 
•■V  -  3-! :«)  fermMt  in  water.  When  they  begin  to  boeom* 


|>utrid,  they  are  well  wnsbedand  ponnded,  and  tbe  powder 

IS  made  into  caki  s  resembling  phwoUte.  which  firm  an  ex- 
cellent sauce  f  >r  all  kinds  of  meat.  (Brown,  in  Deidi  ini.) 
A  spi-cies  of  this  geiuis.  the  M.iiio>a  |)cdiiuciilata  of  Rux- 
buri;li,  said  liy  liini  to  bo  >nnilaily  vakiod  hy  the  Main-.s, 
that  15,  they  eat  tho  mealy  matter  which  snrrouiids  tlie 
aeeds,  as  well  a.s  the  seeds  themselves,  which  are  said  to 

taslO  like  C'arhr. 

PARKfNSu'MA  .iCULEATA.  or  Uie  Borbadoes 
Flower-Fence,  j'i  h  well  known  West  Indian  shmb,  very 
generally  employed  in  such  climates  as  an  omamenuil 
plant,  and  «^ceially  for  the  consn-uciiun  of  hedges,  ftr 
which  its  atrong  ai»inca  render  it  well  adapted.  It  hat  kag 
pinnated  leaves,  with  a  winjg;edpetiolei  knd  grows  as  mueh 
as  twelve  or  fifteen  Ibet  kign.  Toe  Jtowera  are  large,  yellow, 
very  numerous,  and  a  little  variegated  witb  red  snots,  and 
are  sitceeeded  by  long  narrow  knotted  pods.  When  in 
tlower  It  is  said  lo  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  object.s  in 
the  vegetab'e  kinf^doin.  It  has  long  bron  eiiltivated  in  this 
c 0 u  n  t  r y ,  b  LI  1 1 1  se  1  dum  (lowers,  probably  fioni  uu L  having  room 
cnuu^h  (ziveii  it  t»  grow  in.  Tboaoeds  ore  said  to  possaai 

fel*i'ifui<al  (luuliiies. 

PARLIAMENT,  IMPERIAL,  the  legislature  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting 
of  the  king  or  queen  [Kino],  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral [Lords,  Housk  of],  and  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  [Commons,  House  of]  in  parliament  assembled. 

The  word  is  generally  considered  lo  be  derived  from  tfaa 
French,  '  parler,'  to  speak.  *  It  waa  Arrt  applied,'  ai^ 
Blacksionc,  '  to  genenl  aseembliea  of  tba  itaicf  mMkr 
Louis  VII.  in  Franco  aboat  tbe  middle  of  tbe  twalfkh  eon- 
tiiry.'  The  Lailie^t  mention  of  it  in  the  statutes  ia  in  lha 
preamble  to  tlie  statnic  of  Westminster,  a.d.  1272. 
OBtciN  AND  Antiqiity  OF  Pahliament. 

Tho  origin  of  any  anticnt  institution  must  bo  difficult  to 
trace,  when  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  undergone  great 
changes;  and  few  au^jecla  have  afforded  to  antiquaries  more 
cauaefttr  learned  rescarok  and  ingenious  conjecture  than  tha 
gpnvth  afonr  parliament  into  the  Arm  wbktbit  had  assumed 
when  authentic  records  of  its  existence  and  eonstilation 
are  to  be  found.  Great  councils  of  the  nation  existed  in 
England  both  under  the  Saxons  and  Norman-,  and  appear 
to  have  been  common  nin:ini;-t  all  thenutions  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  They  W(.-:e  eaUed  I'y  the  Savotiis  uitchel  synjth, 
or  great  eimr.eil  ;  )/u'-hr!-/:<'iii')!c.  i.n  ^i^oat  meetint; :  and 
wilten't'pnn-itf,  ineetiiiv;  of  wi-o  Tiieii — by  tho  last  of  wU.dl 
ihev  a.e  now  iiivist  familiarly  known. 

The  coiisiuutioii  of  ttiese  councils  cannot  be  kno\«n  with 
any  certainty,  and  there  has  been  much  controversy  on  the 
subject,  and  especially  as  to  the  share  of  authority  enjoyed 
by  the  people.  Different  periods  have  been  assigned  for 
their  aomitlanca  into  tbe  le^'i^laiure.  Coke,  Spelman, 
Camden,  and  Piynna  agree  ^hui  the  commons  formed  part 
of  the  great  aynods  or  eonnciU  before  tbe  Conquest;  but 
bow  tbcv  were  aommoned,  and  what  degree  of  power  they 
possessed,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  obiearUy.  *  The  main 
constitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  stands,*  says  Blaek- 
stonc,  '  w  as  marked  out  so  long  ago  as  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Kin^  Jyliji,  a  D-  121.5,  in  the  great  charter  granted  by 
that  prince,  wherein  he  prt'inises  to  -innir.U'i!  all  aichbi- 
sbops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  ;'re;iier  bamns  [B.\p.oxk] 
pers-mally,  and  all  other  tenants  m  ch.ef  titidcr  the  eioun 
by  the  sheriff  and  bailiffs,  to  luot-l  at  a  certain  place,  with 
forty  day','  nu'ice,  to  a&sc^  aids  n«d  s^llt^l^•^■s  when  neces- 
sary; and  this  constitution  has  subsisted,  ui  fact  at  Irast, 
ftom  the  ye.ir  1266,49  Hen.  III.,  there  being  Still  extant 
writs  of  that  date  to  summon  knijihis,  cilirens.  and  bur- 
gesses to  parliament.'  A  statute,  also,  passed  15  Edwd.  11. 
(1322),  declares  that  "  the  matters  to  be  established  for  the 
estate  of  tbe  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of 
th0  realm  aitd  of  the  people,  should  be  treated,  accorded, 
and  established  in  parliament,  by  the  king  and  by  the 
assent  of  the  prelates,  earis,  and  barons,  and  the  oommono 
ally  of  the  realm,  aeeording  at  had b$tn  b/fore  acaofkummL* 
In  reference  to  this  statute  Mr.  Hallam  observes '  that  it 
not  only  cslabhshes  by  a  legislative  dei-laiation  the  present 
c-jnstiiuiion  of  parliament,  but  recognises  it  as  already 
standing  upon  a  custom  of  some  length  of  lime.   (1  Coiuit. 

CoNSTITtJKNT  PaRTS  OF  Pari.!  \M EXT. 

These  have  been  treated  of  in  fcpiir.ite  aiticU s,  and 
nothing  more  wiU  be  attempted  in  this  place  than  a  briuf 
uw1y«S»  which  will  bring  the  whole  tradw  ono  \iew.  Of 
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the  king  (or  qiweo),  the  tat  in  nnk,  BOthing  s«d  be  re- 
peated. 

The  Iloiue  of  lords  i»  at  frasent  compowd  of— 

LOBDS  SpiHITdAL. 

'i  uri  hbishops  (Yuik  an  1  C  uilerbury) 
24  Kngliish  bishops 
4  Iruik  roprcMnlalivo  bishops 

Total,  30 

Lottos  TEMPOtlAt. 

3  a  ii    oftba  blood iD7«l 

21  (lukcs 

20  marqucsMS 
113  eail* 

'20  vi.vcounio 
21 1  baruns 

16  representativo  poon  of  Scotland 

SB  wproMOtatiTO  potn  of  Iioland 

Total,  132 

The  number  bns  hcvn  '^wa'Ay  nn^mentcHl  froi:i  time  to 
time,  and  there  is  m>  Iimiialu  i  ol'  ilio  power  of  tiio  rrown 
to  add  to  it  by  further  creations.  The  iniroilurtiori  of  (he 
npre»entative  peers  of  SroiUtuI  and  Ireland  wv»  efTeotrd 
no  ibe  uiiioi)  of  those  kini^dums  respeetively  \uth  En^-land. 
Tbo  former  aru  elected  by  the  h'-redilary  peers  of  Scotland 
dwcendfld  fVotn  Scottish  peerxat  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
ait  for  one  parliament  unlv ;  the  Inilcr  are  cboten  fa/t  life 
by  Ibe  Meia  of  Ireland,  whether  bereditarjr  or  creited  lincc 
the  Union.  The  power  of  tbe  cniwn  to  create  1rii>b  pern  h 
limited  by  the  Act  of  Union, so  that  one  only  ran  be  created 
when  tiireo  of  the  peerai^ea  of  Ireland  have  Wcumo  extinct. 

1  ho  pix-Msnt  oonpeeitioa  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  is 
as  follows 

Encil^xd  and  Walks. 
169  knights  of  shires 
S4l  eitixeos  and  bargi 


Total.  MO 

Sc'iTLAND. 

30  knighu  of  shires 

23  ciliiens  and  burgessaa 

Total,  53 

Irf-i.  \Nn. 
64  knights  of  iihires 
41  citiMM  and  bargouM 

Total,  105 

Total  of  the  United  Kingdom.  65''. 

An  arcouiU  of  <hu  ciian^res  effecled  in  the  parliamentaiy 
consttliiencies  at  dilTercnl  limps,  more  particularly  by  the 
Rel'srm  Act,  niid  a  full  view  of  ihe  prc.>ent  sy<itero  of  ro- 
|Hc<Liit     m,  I-  given  in  tlio  article  Commons;.       rsj.  wy. 

Ti  ll-  1  r  U  and  commons  originally  \v«ic«  one  asscinhlv,  but 
the  (1  iio  i.f  their  separation  is  nut  known.  Sir  Kdvrard 
C<)ke  stales  that  he  had  seen  a  record.  30  Hen.  I.  (11.10), 
of  their  decrees  and  seats  ns  ono  l>o<ly,  and  utiirras  that  the 
separation  took  placu  nt  the  desire  of  (be  commune.  (13 
S.'alc  Tn  ils,  1 110.)  Elsynge  avers tbat'thc  commons  evir 
bad  a  place  for  their  consultation  npnrt  from  the  lord^, 
though  they  did  often  meet  and  sit  ioj|;ether  in  one  toon,' 
and  gives  several  preoadents  in  tuitport  of  his  poaitiou. 
{Manner lif  Haling  RtrtittmenU.fp.  I0M04,  l&i.t 

PlOWEB  AND  Jl-RISDICTION  OP  PASUaWi^rT. 

1.  LEnisLATiVK  AirTHoniTY  COfcLEf TTVKi.Y. — ^Tho  au- 
thority jf  pinliament  extends  oVef  the  Uiiiti' 1  Ktisgdom 
and  all  it<i  culomcvt  and  foreign  poiiAcwions.  There  are  no 
other  limits  to  its  pon^er  Of  making  laws  for  tlie  whole 
empire  than  those  which  areeomnoD  to  it  and  to  all  other 
•overeii^  authority,  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  obey, 
or  their  power  to  resist  thorn.  It  has  power  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  tho  cnintry,  for  lint  is  iiie  constitution  whirh 
tlu'  l  i^t  ;!'  t  i.if  I  arliameni  has  maile.  It  inny  tuke  away  l:fe 
by  acta  i,i  uUaindcr,  and  ranko  an  alien  bo  u!>  a  iiutiiraU 
born  subject. 

P.iriiainent  docs  not  in  the  ordinary  course  Icgiflate  di- 
rectly for  the  colonic*.  For  iiotae,  the  (juccn  in  connc:l 
logtsialei,  and  others  bavo  legislature*  of  their  otro,  aad 


propound  lavrs  for  their  internal  Kovemmcnt,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  queen  in  council;  but  these  ni;iy  a;"icr«urdg 
be  repealed  or  nmerided  by  direct  statutes  from  lliis  tuuniry. 
Their  logisliUures  and  their  laws  are  bulh  subord:imie  to  the 
8Ui<renie  power  of  the  mother  country.  Tlie  constitution  of 
Lower  Canada  is  at  the  present  moment  (.April,  IS4*;)  sus- 
pcndeil ;  and  a  provisional  government,  lei;isIalivo 
funciionsand  great  executive  p  uvers,  bus  been  estublisUed 
by  ilie  British  patlianicnl.  Slavery  was  abolisheil  by  an  ae( 
of  parliament  in  1633  tbrougbuut  all  the  Briii«b  mtiseasionib 
wbelber  go%'«rned  by  local  legislatures  or  not;  out  certain 
nieadureo  Ibr  carrying  into  effect  the  in  ten  i  ions  of  parliament 
were  left  for  subsequent  enaetmcnt  by  the  local  bodies,  or 
1  V  the  queen  in  c*JU!u'il.  The  House  of  .Ass^jmUly  of 
J.iu:;L^cii,  the  met  autient  of  our  colonial  le;^islatuie».  bad 
nt  ^;'.ri  U il  to  pass  an  efli'ctual  i  w  t  ii  iIil'  legulaliun  of 
pn-iiii-;,  which  became  necessary  upi>n  the  eniuncipatiun  of 
liii^-  iiL-.;riif8.  and  parliament  immediately  interposed  and 
passed  a  statute  for  that  purpuM*.  The  Assembly  viero 
indi'^nant  at  the  interference  of  the  moihor  country,  and 
ne;;le('led  their  functions,  untd  an  act  was  pa&»ed  by  the 
itiiiierial  parliaiaent  suspending  tlie  constitutuii  of  Jamaica 
unless  they  resumed  them. 

The  power  of  imposiag  taxes  upon  colonics  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  parent  state  was  attempted  lo  be  exercised  by 
IMirlianiont  upon  the  provinras  of  North  Anerisa}  but  tbw 
attempt  was  the  immediate  oeeasion  of  t  he  scmranoa  of  that 
great  country  firom  our  own.  Tbe  injuKiice  and  hardship 
of  colonial  tiixalion  must  be  admitted ;  but  the  Icq.-il  power 
of  p3rli;iment  to  impose  such  taxes  can  only  ho  rolraincd 
by  its  own  acts  cunfurrin!^  cun-'tituiions  and  privilej^cii  upon 
the  colonies,  which  are  all  subject  to  its  nuthorivy. 

There  ore  some  subject-  unlei"!  u;  lu  \. ii  i  li  y-"  liament, 
in  familiar  bn;;;najfc,  is  <-  ,il  1j  !i,ue  no  tijihl  Ik  le;.;iilale; 
such  for  iiisinuce  as  the  C'lnm  h;  but  no  one  can  intend 
tnaic  by  that  expression  than  that  it  is  in;;xpcdieut  to  make 
laws  a>  to  ftiu  h  matlera.  The  very  prayers  and  services  of 
the  Church  are  prescribed  ly  statute.  Parliament  has 
changed  the  profeMod  religion  of  tho  country,  :ind  has 
altered  the  hereditary  sufeession  to  tbe  throne.  To  con- 
elude,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  power  of  pailja> 
laent  'is  sutmnseelulent  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  he  eon* 
fined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds.* 

•i.  DtsiRinuTiON  OF  Powers  liF.TWKKV  Ki.ng,  Lords. 
AND  Commons.  — Custom  and  convenience  have  a>sij;ned 
lo  (liffereiii      ;  i  f  t;te  le^i-hiture  peculi  n-  [i  iv.er*. 

These  are  subji-ia  to  any  limitation  or  oven  transicrenco 
which  parliament  may  think  lit.  The  king  swears  at  the 
coronation  to  (govern  '  accordinff  to  the  statutes  in  parlia- 
ment agreed  upon,'  and  thest-  of  course  mav  be  altered. 
PreroRaiives  of  the  crown  which  have  ever  been  enjoyetl 
migiit  yet  be  taken  away  by  the  king,  with  the  consent 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  The  king  sends  and 
receives  aiiil>ut:2udois,  outers  into  tteaties  with  ftireiga 
powers  and  declares  war  or  peace,  without  the  conettrrcRcs 
of  lords  and  commmis ;  but  these  things  he  cannot  do  with- 
out the  advice  of  bis  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  par- 
liament. Without  entering  into  a  view  of  his  general  )ire> 
rogatives,  which  are  treated  of  elsewhere  [Kino],  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  certain  pailiameutaiy  functioDS  cxcr- 
ci>ed  by  him,  and  whicb  aro  most  important  in  tho  con- 
duct of  leuislation. 

,  '  .  '  1  —It  ii  by  the  act  of  the  king  alone  that  par- 
li.-imenl  can  be  assembled.  There  have  been  only  two 
instances  in  which  the  lords  and  commons  have  met  of 
their  own  authority,  namely,  previously  to  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  at  the  Revolution  in  IfiSS. 

The  first  act  of  Charles  IL's  reign  declared  the  lords 
and  commons  to  bo  the  two  boufes  of  iiarliament, notwiib- 
standing  the  irr^ulor  manner  in  which  they  had  boon 
assembled,  and  au  their  acts  wore  conRrmod  by  the  sue- 
ccedingnarliauent  summoned  by  the  king:  whieli  howerer 
qualifiea  tho  conflrniniion  of  ihem  by  declaring  that '  the 
manner  of  the  assfuibliiic;.  enforced  by  the  ditUi  ultn  >  and 
e.si;.rencies  which  then  luy  upon  the  nation,  is  not  to  be 
drawn  .  N  ii:i;:U-.'  In  Miesaine  manner  the  first  Oi-t  of 
tlu;  reigii  of  Vi  iliiaui  uiiil  ^-ilaiy  declared  the  convention  of 
lord;  and  eommoiis  to  be  the  two  houses  of  pailianienf,  ns 
if  they  had  been  sumtuoned  according  to  tho  usuul  f  rm, 
iind  Ihe  succecrling  parliament  recognised  the  Kgalilv  o 
t!ieir  acts,  But  although  tim  king  may  detoiinino  the  po 
Mod  for  calliiip;  parliaiuents,  his  prerogative  is  restrained 

within  ctrtaia  limiu^  as  be  is  bound  by  statute  to  inoe 
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vritf  within  ttuee  yean  aft«r  the  determiiiatioin  of  any  par- 
liament; white  the  practice  of  providiDg  money  f«tr  the 
puhUe  9«rviee  by  Annual  enactments  renders  it  compulsory 
upon  him  to  meet  (lailiamDiu  cvci y  year. 

Tliere  is  one  cotitmcency  iipuii  wliicU  the  parliament  may 
meet  wi:licut  suran  un  k-r  tho  tiuthority  of  an  act  of 
liailinim  iit.  It  was  iiro..di.£l  by  tlii;  6  Anne,  c.  tlim  'in 
case  ihui-e  should  be  no  parliament  in  bt-inp  at  iUc  ; ii.u-  of 
tl.e  di-ini-e  uf  the  rrown.  then  tlie  la^t  prt'ceilins  parliuinent 
should  iinnK'diaiL'Iy  convene  and  sit  at  WL-itmiuiter,  as  if 
the  sa  d  pnihanieiil  had  nevvr  been  dissjlved.'  By  the 
37  Cieo.  111.,  c.  r^7,  a  parUwH*lit  !«>  revived  would  only 
continue  ia  existeace  for  six  months  if  not  soonot  clis- 
•Olvi-d. 

As  the  king  apimnls  the  time  and  pUee  of  meeting  so 
uU(»  nt  (he  comninirgment  of  ercty  session  he  dodnrw  to 
tMib  houses  the  cause  of  sumtnons  hy  n  spceeh  delivered  to 
theoi  in  the  boosu  of  lord-i  by  liuDsoli  in  person,  or  by 

rOiiriini&>i<ii)C'r>  api  ointcd  by  hiui.  Unld  he  hu^  dono  this, 
neither  lu  use  ciii  pierced  vvitli  iiny  busiiie->«. 

Tne  rauscs  of  summoim  declared  do  nni  m:ikc  it  tn  i-essarj' 
for  pa; li.inie:it  to  CiHisidi'r  ihcrn  only,  f/i  tu  piutced  at  once 
to  tlie  i-oiisi'li"  ri t ;  ,11  ,1'  m.y  ot  t:u  ;ii.  Afier  the  speech, 
any  business  tnay  be  coainmnct-d ;  and  the  commons,  in 
tiriier  to  pruvc  tht  ir  right  lo  act  without  reference  to  any 
nuthoniy  but  1  heir  own,  inv anally  read  a  bill  a  first  time 
J  ro  forma  before  they  take  t lie  speech  inio  considewtion. 
Other  Liihiii(,-Ks  is  bInO  dune  very  frequently  at  the  !>ame 
lime.  Ni'W  writs  are  issued  itrplaees  which  have  become 
vacant  during  the  rceesst  ntunu  ate  ordered^  and  even  ad- 
dresses ore  presented  on  matters  uneonneetsd  with  the 
speech,  lu  the  pment  session  (1840)  a  Question  of  privi- 
lege, arl!^iu^  out  of  the  action  of  Sloekaole  agamst  the 
printers  of  ibe  house,  vvas  entertained  before  anj  ootioewas 
taken  of  her  Majesty'*  sin-cch. 

Prorogatintt  oxid  Ailjrnirnment. — PLiilinnicnt,  it  has  been 
seen,  can  only  comiucnce  its  delibesauuiix  ui  iho  time  ap- 
pmiitcd  by  the  king;  neither  can  it  continue  them  any 
loiiKcr  than  he  plc.iscs.  Ho  may  proro^jue  parliament  by 
lisuiuirhis  comnriiid  sti^nillcd  in  hi*  prejcm  c  by  the  lord- 
ch:ni'-cllor  or  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords  to  both  houses, 
or  by  writ  under  the  great  seal,  or  by  commisdion.  The 
cfTect  of  a  prorog:alion  is  at  once  lo  suspend  all  business 
until  parliament  maybe  summoned  uiirain.  Not  on  I  v  are 
the  sittings  of  parliament  at  an  eud,  but  all  proceedings 
pending  at  ihe  tune,  except  impeachments  by  the  commons, 
are  quashed.  A  bill  must  be  renewed  after  n  prcragation, 
as  if  it  had  never  been  introduced,  thongh  ttic  \  luiogation 
he  for  no  more  than  a  day.  AVdliam  III.  prorogued  parlia- 
ment from  the  21st  October.  ICfc'J,  to  the  'J3rd,  in  order  to 
renew  ilio  Bill  of  Rights,  iMi.r  rim  i.hich  a  diireici  -n-  h  u: 
arition  between  tho  two  hous.cs  tljui  Wiis  fatal  to  it.  ii  I  >  ii.g 
a  rulo  that  a  bill  cannot  be  passed  in  either  li  iu:-c  tuice  in 
the  same scsion,  a  jn-orogation  has  been  rewrud  la  ui  cilier 
casci  to  enable  a  secorKl  lnjl  tij  l.e  l):>iui.'lit  m. 

Adjournment  issol<  !>  :n  the  power  oi'each  houiic  respec- 
tively. It  has  not  Ikiii  mii  \)mmou  indeed  for  the  king's 
plens.urc  to  be  sitjniBed,  by  message  or  proclamation,  that 
both  housv's  shoultl  adjouf  n.  Either  of  them  however  may 
decline  coniplyiticr  with  what  can  he  considered  OS  no more 
than  a  request.  lius.nc!>s  haii  frcrjuently  been  transaetod 
»fter  the  king's  desire  has  been  mode  known,  and  the 
queatten  for  aqournment  put  in  the  oidiaary  manner. 

i>t>«illtljoil.'-TIie  king  may  also  put  an  end  to  the  exist' 
enee  <tf  parliament  by  a  diK$ultitioii.  Ho  is  not  however 
iMitirely  free  to  define  the  duration  of  a  parliament,  for  after 
bevel)  years  it  ceavc-j  to  exist  under  the  statute  of  Georjjel., 
commonly  known  as  the  Septennial  A'  !.  B'-inrf  ilic-  'IVh-n- 
nial  Aft,  6  Wu».  and  Mary,  there  Was  i:u  lnmt  to  the  r»)i,- 
ti:i\iii'icc  of  a  ]  arliameni,  except  tbi  will  tlie  kinc:.  P.ir- 
liuinent  i»  dissolved  by  proclamation,  .ittcr  liiivmi:;  bixn 
proroiucd  to  a  certain  day.  Tli:s  iitjpti'-o,  afc<ininif;  lo 
Hatscll,  '  which  has  now  been  uniform  for  above  a  century, 
has  pruliabiy  arLscn  from  those  motives  that  are  su(;gested 
by  Charles  I.,  in  his  speech  in  1628,  "that  it  shonid  be  a 
l^cnei  al  niuKim\^ith  kings  themselves  only  to  execute  pleas- 
in:;  things,  and  to  avoid  appearing  pemooailj  in  matteca  that 
may  seem  harah  and  duagrccable."* 

Id  addition  to  thuse  several  powen  of  calling  a  paelia- 
ment,  appointini^  its  meeting,  directing  tho  commraeement 
of  its  proceedings,  determining  them  fjr  iiti  in  K  rinile  time 
by  prorogation,  and  finally  of  dissolving  it  altogether,  the 
9svm  haa  the  creation  ofoiM  antira  hianeb  of  lint  kgioln- 


turo;  tocher  with  other  parliamenlary  powers,  whiell 
will  beicafWr  be  notiead  in  treatmg  of  the  functions  of  tho 
two  houses. 

TIio  judicial  fnnclionsor  ilu'  InuU  niifl  llicir  rljilit  t.)  pass 
bill*  affecting  tlie  iK-Li  i^e  \^iI.<■h  ihe  commons  may  not 
I  amend,  are  the  only  i  i'  I'l  tii<j^  }  li  uUar  to  them,  apart  from 
their  perisonal  riorhts  ami  privileges. 

Tiix-i!i'>i!.-  li  e  cIhl'.  piwcra  vested  in  the  house  of 
comiiiuiis  are  ihoie  of  usin^  taxes  and  voting  money 
f f  1  till'  l  ublic  service.  i!  .l'.>  for  tliese  purposes  can  only  on* 
ginatc  ill  that  house,  and  the  lords  may  not  make  any  altera 
tiona  in  them,  except  for  the  correction  of  clerical  errors. 
On  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  king  directe  estimates  to 
be  laid  before  tlie  honse,  but  the  amount  mar  be  varied  by 
the  eommona  at  pleasare.  Oranu  distinct  (mn  thwe  pro- 
posed in  the  estimates  cannot  be  made  without  the  king's 
recommendation  being  •ignified.  The  commons  will  not 
allow  the  right  of  tlie  Iar£  to  int^crt  in  a  bill  any  pecuniary 
penalties  or  to  alter  the  amount  or  i;eation  of  any  pe- 
nalty imposed  by  themselves ;  but  tlie  rigid  assertion  of 
this  rule  was  found  to  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience, 
and  a  slandinc^  order  was  made  in  1S31,  diieciim;  tho 
Speaker  in  e.ieh  (n<e  I'l  leitJil  whethi  i-  ilu:  object  of  the 
lords  appears  to  be  '  lo  iraiHiiie,  vary,  or  lake  away  any  pecu- 
niary cliar^je  or  burthen  on  the  subject,'  or 'only  lo  relate  to 
the  punishment  of  uffenccs,  and  the  house  sliall  determine 
whether  it  may  be  expedient  m  such  puriieolar  case  to  in- 
sist upon  the  exorcise  of  their  privilege.' 

il^gib  nf  dcfcrmhii/ig  iVfc/ionj.— Another  important 
power  peculiar  to  the  commons  is  that  «f  detennining  all 
matters  touching  the  election  of  their  own  members,  and 
involving  therein  ihe  rigbta  of  the  cteeton.  Upon  the 
latter  portion  of  their  right  a  memomble  contest  arose  be- 
tween the  lords  and  commons  in  I7D4.  Asbby.  a  bi,rge>s 
of  Aylesbury,  broui;lil  an  action  at  common  law  against  tho 
rcturning-otlieers  of  tlial  t.nvn  for  haviirj;  ri  fused  to  pcrniit 
him  to  give  his  vote  at  an  election.  A  verdict  wa-,  Dhiaiued 
by  liiin,  but  a  judgment  was  given  against  I. an  iii  the 
Queen  6  Bench,  which  was  reversed  by  the  house  tjf  lords 
upon  a  writ  of  error.  Tlie  commons  declared  that  'liic  de- 
terminatioii  of  the  right  of  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament  is  the  ]iropcr  business  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, which  ihey  would  always  be  very  jealous  of,  and  this 
jurisdiction  of  theirs  is  uncontested ;  that  they  exercise  a 
great  power  in  that  matter,  for  they  oblige  tlie  officer  to 
alter  bis  return  according  to  their  juagment ;  and  that  they 
cannot  judge  of  the  right  of  election  withoiit  determining 
the  right  of  the  electors,  and  it  eUcton  wtm  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  suits  loiu  liing  their  right  of  giving  voicea  in 
other  courts,  there  nii-lit  be  different  voices  in  other  courts, 
whii'li  would  ni:ikc  cont'u'-  nri,  ;iiiil  In'  cli^hnnmiia! 'le  to  the 
liou&e  ol"  idinuitins  :  aud  that  llieieti.re  such  u;i  artion  was 
a  breach  of  pnvilei;!?.'  In  .■idiii'ion  in  tlip  oi-diiiaiy  cmjicisc 
of  their  jiinsJu'iiuii  as  ret4arUed  tJiu  Tij:hi  elect  ious,  ilie 
comniuus  relied  upon  an  act  of  the  7Will  III.,  c.  l>y '.\iiu!i 
It  had  hevii  declared,  that  'the  last  deieriiKP.r'.tion  of  tho 
house  of  commons  concerninsr  the  ritjiii  nf  elections  is  lo 
be  pursued.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  objected  that 
'  there  is  a  great  dilTercncc  between  the  right  of  tho 
electors  and  the  right  of  the  elected :  the  one  is  a  tem- 
porary right  to  a  place  in  parliament  pro  hue  vice;  tho 
other  is  a  fiediold  or  a  franchise.  Who  has  a  right  to 
sit  In  the  bonse  of  oommona,  may  be  properly  cogni* 
cable  there;  but  who  has  a  r%bt  to  choosey  ia  a  matter 
on'^'nslly  established,  even  before  there  is  a  paHument  A 
nia^ii  has  11  ri^iit  tu  his  fre,  hold  by  the  common  law,  and 
tile  law  haviiiL;  aniKxed  lu^  rinht  of  voting  lo  his  freehold. 
It  IS  (jC  tlie  nnture  o|  ins  freehold,  and  must  depend  upon  it. 
I  lic  same  law  that  gives  him  hfs  right  must  defend  it  for 
him,  and  any  other  power  that  will  pretend  to  lake  away  his 
rtplit  nf  votintT,  mny  as  well  pretend  to  take  away  the  free- 
huhl  ii]inu  >ih-e1i  it  dej^eiuU.'  'lhe>^e  cxiinrls  from  the 
Report  of  a  Lords'  Commiltce,  27  March,  170-t,  upon  iho 
conferences  and  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Asbby 
and  White,  give  an  epitome  of  the  main  arguments  upon 
which  each  party  in  (lie  contest  rcUed.  Tlic  w  hole  of  this 
Remnrt,  together  with  another  of  the  IS  March,  may  be 
lead  with  great  interest. 

Eccouraged  by  the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  g«e 
other  burgesses  of  Aylesbury,  now  familiarly  known  as  'tho 
Aylesbury  men,*  enramenced  actions  against  the  conslablea 
of  their  tovn.  and  were  committed  to  New^to  by  tho 
boon  ot  cotMBOoa      %  contauipt  of  thaii  juriidietioit. 
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Tlioy  tndM'vmiMd  to  obtain  their  <li;K-bargc  on  writs  of 
AilAcaf  eorput,  but  did  no(  succeed.  Titc  coiumons  declared 
their  counsel,  agents,  nod  ^licilord  uuilly  of  a  breach  uf 
privilogc,  and  coDimittfd  thciti  also.  Rvwlulioiu  oonii«innf 
tng  ilicM)  (ifoocedings  wcio  pu&aod  by  the  lord*;  oonrorenees 
wore  held,  and addmHs  presented  to  the  q^uaen.  Atkmgll) 
the  queen  came  dowti  and  proroi^ued  parlttlDMlt,  woA  thus 
put  an  Olid  to  the  contest  and  to  the  impriMDinMit  of  the 
A>k^ljury  nu  n  and  their  counsel. 

The  (j'.iL'.iti.m  whirii  ',va^  Uj;it,iied  at  tliat  time  has  never 
since  ansen.  The  toiuiuui;-;  Ikiv.'  continued  to  exercise  ilia 
solo  rij-ht  of  detcrniining  whet:ieri'U-i-tuis  liad  iIil-  i-v^Ui 
to  vote  nhile  inquiring  into  the  coDliicUiig  ciaims  of  can- 
didates for  seats  in  parliament,  and  spccinc  modes  for  trying 
the  right  of  election  by  the  house  have  been  prescribed  by 
statutes^  utd  its  determination  declared  to  be  'final  and 
COnelUMve  in  all  subsequent  elections,  and  to  all  intents 
•nd  pWfOSM  whatsoever.' 

Citanectad  If Ub  tb«  right  of  the  commotu  to  adjudicate 
upon  all  nmtlen  nliting  to  elections,  may  be  mentioned 
their  pon  cr  over  the  eligibility  of  cMldidalM.  J^ba  Wllkaa 
\vas  eviiollcd,  in  17C4,  for  being  the  author  of  a  aedltioaa 
LliL-;.  Ill  the  next  parliament  (Februarys,  1769)  he  was 
ayam  expelled  for  another  libel;  a  new  writ  was  ordered 
fu-  the  county  of  Mi<ldk'sox,  which  he  represented,  and 
hi!  was  re-elected  vntlumt  a  contest;  upon  which  it  was  rc- 
»<»'.vi.-.l,  uii  the  ITtii  l"\-lirn:.ry,  laving  been  in  this  svs- 
siun  of  paritument  expelicti  llm  hou^e,  he  was  and  is  inia- 
pable  of  beiii^  elected  a  raenilier  to  serve  in  tins  |ircsi'iit 
parliament.'  Iho  election  was  declared  void,  but  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  again  elected,  and  his  election  was  once  more  declared 
void,  and  another  writ  issued.  A  new  expedient  was  now 
tried.  Mr.  Luttrcll,  then  a  luuiiibcr,  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  and  stood  against  Mr.  Wilkes  at  Uie  election, 
and,  being  defeated,  petitbned  tho  Imhm  against  th«  rolurn 
of  hia  opponent.  The  house  naolved  thnt  altlMaeli  a  nm- 
jorily  or  the  electors  hud  voted  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr. 
L'Jlti'L-1!  ought  !o  h'-v:\  ti'f un.oil,  an  1  tlu'y  uuicnded 

iJie  tctui-n  accoidmgly.  Ajjajiis,;  liv.i,  jiracecduiij  iho  elec- 
tors f'f  Middlesex  pi  t  rented  a  petition,  M  illinut  eflcet,  as  llm 
hou»e  declared  thai  Mr.  Lutlrell  was  duly  elected.  The 
whole  of  these  proceciliiigs  were  severely  condemned,  and 
on  the  3id  ol  May,  178-,  the  resolution  of  the  17lh  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1709,  was  ordered  to  be  cxpunped  from  the  journals 
8B  'aubiersive  uf  the  rights  uf  the  whole  body  uf  electors 
of  this  kingdom.'  A  resolution  similar  to  that  cvpunged 
bad  been  i>asscJ  in  the  COM  of  th«  unfortunate  UalU  in 
1  ttx'j,  as  part  of  the  tnany  punisbmenta  inliioted  upon  him, 
vhieh  WB  shall  havo  ocoasion  to  mention. 

Oalik*.— The  power  of  aiminialering  oaths  oxereiMd  by 
the  lofda  is  not  dainted  by  the  house  of  commons.  They 
formerly  endeavoured  to  attain  the  end  supposed  to  be 
secured  by  thn  ad ininiil ration  of  an  oath,  by  resorting 
to  the  aut'hor;iy  ol  jusiu  i  s  ot  tht'  peace  who  happened  lu 
bi'  n;cm!.ii'is  o!'  llioir  uw.i  liod\  ;  l)vit  nil  furdi  e.\]i<viiL'nts 
have  luiig  Biiicc  beun  ubaiiUiiiicd,  and  swtiies-,es  guilty  of 
fftlsvliood  are  punisiicd  by  the  house  for  n  lucach  of  pri- 
viti-gc,  not  being  niuenable  to  the  laws  rcfranling  perjury. 
Election  coinmiitees  have  power  by  statute  to  administer 
oatlis,  and  witnesses  giving  false  evidence  are  guilty  of 
perjury. 

3.  ^iTiLKOSS^— Both  Iiouiea  of  parliament  poaaetiTarious 
rights  and  privileges  for  ilie  maintenanoe  or  tiiair  eollcc- 
tive  nulliority^  and  for  tlie  pioloetloa.  eonwnMiiMb  and 
digiuly  of  individual  members.  At  the  eommeneem«nt 

of  each  parliament,  the  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  commons, 
has  '  laid  claim  to  them  of  the  king'  since  the  rcien  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  iilways  cnjoyi-d 
with  equal  certainty  befui-e  that  time.  Some  of  then;  tiave 
bt'i  n  Mibscquently  eoniii  niorl.  modified,  and  even  abolished 
by  ni'ts  ul  parliuntenl.  buttht!  pi  ti'ionof  the  Speaker  remains 
u:iohaii<.'(.'  I,  and  |>ray8  for  sis:iu'  whii  Ii  have  been  dliallowed 
by  law  mwn  Uie  original  form  was  adopted. 

CoimiHlinent  and  Fines.— Tim  power  of  commitment  for 
ronteropt  h.v^  nlv.nys  been  exei-cised  by  both  houses.  It 
ba$  been  it  pc  ai  diy  brought  under  the  cogniitance  of  the 
oourts.  and  allowed  without  question.  Mr.  W>'na,  in  his 
*  Argument/  siatea  that  tbm  ate  upwards  of  one  thousand 
cases  of  oommilment  by  tba  house  of  oommons  to  be 
found  in  their  Journals  since  1947.  Breaches  of  privUei^ 
ciiiuuv.ticd  in  ^  ne  m  ^liion  may  be  punished  by  commit- 
ment .n  another,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Murray, 
in  nn-t,  who  was  impiiioned  in  Newgatfl  ftr  a  libel 


until  the  and  «f  the  session,  and  on  the  next  meeting  of 
parliament  Was  again'ordercd  to  be  committed;  but  ho  had 
abscondod  in  tlm  meanwhile.  Ct/nicmpta  of  a  fitrincr  par- 
liament may  dso  be  punished.  The  loras  may  eommit  for 
a  definite  period  beyond  the  dniaiion  of  (he  aeaaiou  or  pitr- 
liament;  but  a  oommitnmit  bgr  tiie  couuona  hoida  gasA 
onl^  until  the  dose  of  the  teMiom. 

Ibe  lK>U!>e  of  lords,  in  addition  to  tho  power  of  commit- 
ment, may  impose  fines.  This  privilege  is  not  excrciM^d  by 
the  commons,  although  there  is  a  rase  in  D'Kwla^  '  Journ,ii 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  in  which  Mr.  Hull,  u,  iiK';nbi.'r  who 
had  iinnirrfd  tluir  displeasure,  liy  puUhiliii-.t;  ;i  \\i>ik  'veiy 
slanderous  and  dero;.;atory  to  liie  general  authority,  \>uM>ei, 
and  state  of  the  house,  and  prejudicial  to  tho  validity  o(  iu 
proceedings  in  making  and  establishing  laws,*  was  ordeicd 
to  '  pay  a  fine  to  the  queen  of  Ave  hundred  marks.'  Tho 
house  at  the  same  time  aiisuined  a  power  not  found  to  have 
been  exorcised  in  other  cases.  It  committed  Mr.  Hall  to 
the  Tower,  and  ordered  that  he  should  ramaiB  there  for 
'six  months,  and  until  ho  abonld  mada  Brtnetion  of  tho 
book.'  This  puniahnieot  «ti  comaitiMBt  i»r  a  time  cai^ 
tun  without  reference  to  the  oontinuanee  of  the  Mssioa, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  to  retVact  tho  book,  amounted 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  A  practice  still  exists  which 
partakes  oi  ilu.-  nature  of  a  fine.  There  are  eerlain  fees 
pas  able  by  persons  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  x-rjeant- 
at  anns,  and  it  is  usual  on  discharging  tkein  ont  uf  cu^totly 
to  attach  the  coiidiiinn  of  the  '  paymentof  the  lees.'  These 
fees  are  orcasioJiuUy  renuited  under  particular  circura- 
slancos— in  one  vhh:,  uu  aicjunl  of  the  poverty  of  llio 
prisoner. 

Freedom  qf  Speech. — Freedom  of  speech  is  one  of  tho 
priv  ileges  claimed  by  the  Speaker  on  behalf  of  the  commons, 
but  it  has  long  aineo  been  confirmed  aa  the  right  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  by  statutes.  It  was  neknowledged  bj 


an  act  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vin.,by  wbicb  the  praeeed- 
ings  of  the  stunnary  court  with  respect  to  Richard  Strode; 

a  nsetiiljei-,  who  wa^  tined  and  inipriisimed  by  that  court  ftir 
havmg  propiji*;d  a  bill  to  regulate  the  tinuei-s  in  Cornwall, 
wcie  declared  illegal,  and  the  repeiii.uii  uf  ^iai  lar  cii- 
croatliineiits  upon  the  piivilepe  id  pailinuenl  provided 
against.  The  languat^e  iiowever  vas  tLout^ht  ambiguous, 
and  it  was  by  limiting  its  opcmtion  to  liiec4i80of  Strode, 
that  a  judi^meiit  was  obtained  in  (he  King's  Bench  ug.ninst 
Sir  .Ttihn  Klliot,  Denzil  Uollis,  and  Valentine,  in  (he  reii^it 
of  Cliarles  I.  A  true  interpretation  of  the  law  was  subse- 
quently established  by  resolutions  of  both  houses  of  paviiu- 
mcnt,  and  by  a  formal  reveisaloflbia  judgment  by  the  house 
of  lords.  The  moat  solomn  reeognitioa  of  the  pririlege  is 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights;,  wbwh  declaras  *  that  the 
freedom  of  speeeh  and  debates  and  ptooeedings  in  par- 
liament outiht  nut  to  bo  impeached  or  questioned  in  ai>y 
fotin  or  place  out  of  parliament-' 

'i'licre  are  however  certain  lo|,'al  iiu-idi'nt^  to  tliis  j.rivilcgu 
winch  It  i.-.  necessary  to  notice".    'I'lie  law  jnevuraes  that 
eserytliniL;  said  in  parliament  is  with  tiie  view  lo  tho  public, 
good  and  licccssaiy  for  the  conduct  of  public  1>iini:ii-s  :  but 
should  the  member  publish  his  speech,  he  is  \ieweUu!> 
author  only,  and  if  it  contain  libellous  matter,  he  will  not 
be  p mice t id  by  tho  privil^O  of  parliament.    In  1795, aa 
inforniauii:r  was  filed  against  Lord  Abingdon  for  libel.  Bia 
lordship  had  accused  his  attomeyi  in  parliament,  of  improper 
conduct  in  his  profession.  H«  afterwards  publishod  nis 
speech  in  sevorid  newspapers  nt  bis  own  expenM.  Hia  ! 
lordship  pleaded  hit  own  cause,  and  contended  that  he  bad 
a  right  to  print  what  he  had,  by  iba  law  of  parliament,  a 
right  to  speak;  but  I.ord  Kenyon  said  'that  a  member  c.f 
parhameiu  had  rei  taiuly  a  i  if^lil  to  publish  liis  s|;ei'(  li,  Init 
that  sjiecrh  should  not  lie  raadt»  a  vehicle  of  siulider  ygauist 
any  ii, dividual  ;  if  it  was,  it  u,is  a  l.liel."    In  ISl.*},  a  much 
stfiinger  case  i  f  the  ^anio  kini!  occurred.    Mr.  Creevcy,  a 
member,  had  made  a  cluirge  a^Minst  an  individual  iii  the 
house  of  commons,  and  incorrect  reports  of  his  Kpeech 
having  appeared  in  several  newspapers,  Mr.  Creevcy  sent 
a  correct  report  lo  an  editor,  requesting  him  to  publish  tt 
in  his  newspaper.  A  jury  found  Mr.  Creevcy  guilty  of  libel, 
and  tho  oourt  of  Kiqg's  Jieneh  refused  an  application  for  n 
now  trial;  on  whieh  oocoaion  Lord  EltenborooKb  said, 'a 
member  of  Ituit  bonBahas  spoken  wiiat  be  tbongnt  materuil 
and  what  be  was  at  liberty  to  speak,  in  his  character  as  a 
member  of  that  house.    S>  fjr  he  is  privilegeil:  but  he 
has  not  stopped  there;  but,  iinauihoru>ed  by  the  house,  has 
clmeii  to  pubtisii  ao  aoeonnt  of  that  speoeb  in  what  he  hna 
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pkas<»d  (o  cnll  ri  rorrprtcvl  r>rni,  ami  in  lIi.U  puliliraiinn  has 
thrown  out  rctlcriunis  mjunnus  to  the  cliaraclcr  ul  au  mdi- 
irk'.ual.' 

freedom  from  Arrett. — The  Speaker's  peliliini  prays  on 
behalf  of  Iho  commons,  '  that  llioir  poRKjn*.  ihfir  fgtatf*, 
and  tervtmU,  owy  be  froe  from  nrroitls  and  all  luolesla- 
tipiM,*   Thotft  Wdird*  are  not  more  cxtoisivo  than  (lie 

evilvge  u  fbrmerly  onjurod,  and  insitaiiccs  in  wliich  it 
I  hem  enlbroed  may  be  fountl  m  nearly  every  |>age  of 
lh«  Miilkr  reluraM  of  Ihe  Jouraala.  Tbi*  privilege  has 
homwr  hmn  United  by  ttatutMi.  th*  kvt  of  wfaich  (lo 
Geo.  III.,  e.  50)  stalM  in  tlw  prninble  that  thept«viou«  laws 
vers  initafficient  to  obmte  the  inixtnTenieitees  ariting  from 
the  delay  of  »uiu  by  rea^iun  nf  privilege  of  parliament,  and 
enacts  that  'any  person  niiiy  ui  any  time  commeuce  and 
prD.Horiiif  anv  action  or  suit.  &c..  agamwtany  peer  ur  loid  nf 
parliament,  ur  ;it;.iinst  iiny  i>f  the  kni«hl8,  oiliions.  or  biir- 
ges*ci  I'u:  llie  time  lu'inj;.  or  ii'^ainst  aiiy  of  tlu'ir  menial  or 


be  exemsod  by  the  courts  and  the  proper  mode  of  ile.il in:^ 
Willi  actions  involving  nialteis  of  privilege,  it  wonld  iiiUttsd 
lip  dulu'iiU  III  delerminc,  alter  iho  nu  oiisiitcnries  which 
have  been  shown  in  practice  and  the  jjrt-al  variety  of  opinions 
expressed  by  learntd  men.  No  more  ilian  a  concise  state- 
ment of  :i  few  cases  will  be  needed  to  show  the  diilicultios 
in  which  the  question  is  involved. 

Firil,  as  to  the  right  of  courts  to  inquire  into  theeixiat- 
cnce  and  nature  of  privileges  claimed  by  eitber  boUfO  Ot 
parhamcnt.  Coke  lays  it  dowa  that '  ju^gea  ought  not  to 
give  any  opinion  of  a  naltor  of  naritanMnt;  bemuse  it  u 
not  to  be  decided  by  lh«  eonmon  lawi,  but  secuttdum  lege* 
el  conturtudinem  jiarliammfi ;  antl  so  ihc  judges  in  divers 
parliaiii^uts  l.  ivc  cuiirL'i^id.'  (4 /«*/.,  Ij.)  When  I'atv, 
one  of  iLf  :\\  U.'slr.n  y  iiKMi,  uas  broiieht  before  the  Qm  cii's 
R<'iu-h  i.ii  11  w  rit  111'  iKih.-ii's  I'orpus,  Mr.  Jusijcu  I'uu  i'';!  <a:(l 
Mlii^iMurt  nmy  ju(!;^r  111'  i  rivdege,  but  not  eontriiry  lo  llie 
jiiili;i!U'iil  of  the  houMif     iiJiions;' and  again,  'this  court 


any  other  .servants,  or  any  other  person  futitlril  tn  the  pri-  !  judge*  of  privilege  only  incidentally:  for  when  an  action 


vilego  of  pnrliaini'iit,  an<lnosuch  action  .■•luiU  be  impuac  l 
stayed,  or  delayed  by  or  under  colour  or  pretence  of  any  pri- 
Tilege  of  parliament.*  Obeilience  to  any  rule  of  the  courts 
at  Weatmiiwter  may  bo  enfuroed  by  diitran  infinite,  in  case 
«vy  penon  eotitlod  to  tbo  betwAt  of  aiioh  rate  ahall  oliooaa 
to  pioeead  in  that  way. 

Tbo  ponona  of  mombeii  an  ol9t  fiwo  fkom  armt  or  Hh' 
priaonment  in  civfl  aotlottt.  hat  tboir  property  it  as  linble  to 
the  legal  claims  of  all  otbcr  paraona  aa  that  of  any  pi  ivat<.< 
;n  1i  :  liial.  Their  wmnla  do  not  eiyoy  anyprivilego  or 
iiji::i'.i!iity  wliaicvcr. 

l"!.  -  pr.vili'^'c  <if  freijiloni  fiuiil  arrest  1ms  always  ln>eii 
sulijoci  to  the  exception  of  case*  i>f  '  treasoti,  fi  '.ijiiv,  ami 
surety  of  the  peace;  and  thougli  in  other  criminal  riiaruus 


i!4  brought  in  this  court,  it  must  lie  gi\en  one  wny  or 
other.' (2  LordKoymond,  1 10^)  The  opinions  of  other  jud<;es 
lo  the  tamo  elToett  exprtssed  at  ilifTerent  times,  mi^ht  also 
be  given.  Tlio  words  contained  in  tlio  Bill  uf  Rigliii,  that 
tbo  'debates  and  iroreedingt  in  inrltament  ought  not  to  bo 
impeacbad  or  queatioaed  in  any  cowt  er  place  otit  of  par- 
Inmeiit,'  are  generally  relied  upon  in  eonflrroation  of  this 
doeU-ine.  If  tbit  view  wove  alwaya  taken  of  tlio  question, 
little  diflVrence  between  parliament  and  the  courts  uf  law 
Would  nriMv  I'hc  course  would  be  Sim]  Ic.  \Vh;i;rvi  i  atlioii 
might  l)iou;;ht  Would  be  dolermmcd  m  a  niaiaivr  agree- 
able to  the  luiM'-t.^  wl.  i-e  pi  iviU  f^'t'i -Aere  questioned  ;  and  if 
the  lurds,  i:i  rase  uf  apiH-:il,  wvw  In  ahide  by  the  same  rule, 
thoro  uimlil  lir  r.o  ili--i'nsujn>i.  l!ul  im  '-ui  h  unati'iiiity  of 
each  house  may.  if  it  f^w  fit.  prevent  the  abstraction  of  a  |  opinion  itas  not  always  existed,  thi-ic  has  bevn  a  clashing  of 
member  from  his  parliamentary  duties  the  case  of  Lord  |  juri<>diction<>  which  nothing  pipfaaUy  but  a  ataluto  oan  pre- 
Cochrane,  in  ISIS,  will  show  how  little  protection  the  house  vent  for  the  future. 

A  judgment  wn^  i)l>tiiined  against  Sir  W.WiUiama,  tbo 
Speaker  of  the  houic  ut  commons,  in  the  sccoitd  year  of  Jaraea 
IL,  for  luiving  caused  a  paper  entitled  *  Daiigerfleld's  Nai^ 
rattvo'  to  he  printed  by  order  of  the  bouse.  This  tbo  bonae 
deeland  to  be  *an  illegal  judgment,*  and  against  the  ftvo- 
dom  of  parliament.  A  bill  was  also  brought  in  lo  reverse 
thejudgmen),  but  it  miscaniefl  in  three  diQervnt  ses»ion«. 
(to  ('<j;n"i'.ri\'  Jiur'i'.iis.  17  7,  Jo.j.* 

Tlu'  ili-iiial  ^l(  till?  txclas-i'.  c  jut  is  l;clioii  claimed  by  ili<> 
r  itniuoii.s  in  1 7i>-l,  in  respei't  uf  ilu'  rif^ht  nt  cb'  :i(jm,  us 
stated  uiaive,  is  anotlier  important  occasion  in  which  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  commona  bat  dashed  with  the  JuAgmonta  of 
legal  tribunals. 

The  only  other  case  which  nce«l  be  mention-  d  in  this 
place      til  at  of  Slorkdale  v.  Hansard.    Messrs.  {lansardt 
the  pniitfis  of  the  bouse  of  cjinroon"!,  bod  prinieil,  b/ 
order  of  that  huuie,  the  Reports  nf  (be  liiiipcclorsor  Priiionai 
obedianee  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  liim and  i  in  which  a  book  ptiblishe<l  by  Stockdale  was  de>cribt-d  in  • 


of  rammons  extends  to  its  members  in  such  caaaa.  Lord 
GDobrano.  having  been  indieie<l  and  convicted  for  a  con<ipi- 
laoy,  was  eomnittod  to  the  King's  Bench  pri<>on.  He  after- 
wards Mcaped.  and  was  arreoled'  by  the  maiMhal  while  sitting 
on  the  privy  oounsalloi'a  bench  in  the  houso  of  eomraons, 
on  the  nght  hand  of  the  chair,  at  which  time  there  was  no 
roember  present,  prayers  nut  having  been  read.  The  com-  i 
miltci-  of  priv,b"_'es  deflaiud  thai  by  this  [jriifc-criiiiL;  ()f  tlio 
niar'-lial  uf  tiiu  King's  Bench  'the  privileges  of  parliament 
nirl  not  appear  to  have  been  violatod  so  ao  to  call  finr  the 
interposition  of  the  house.' 

Courts  of  justice  lia\c  comniiltorl  prlvi]ri:t><l  porioiis  for 
contempt,  and  parliament  has  refused  to  protect  them. 
By  a  standing  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  bth  June,  1 767, 
it  was  declared  'that  no  peer  or  lord  of  parliament  hath 
privilege  of  peerage  or  of  parliament  against  being  com- 
pelled bj  process  uf  the  courts  of  Westminster  hall  to  pay 


in  the  ease  of  Earl  Fetnrs,  it  was  derided  that  an  attaeb- 
mont  may  be  granted  if  •  poor  refuses  ebodionoe  to  tho  writ 
of  babea.s  corpus.  ThoTO  ka«e  been  two  recent  cases,  that 
of  \f  r.  Long  Wellesley  in  1831,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lcehmeru 

Cliartioii  in  li->37.  in  wliiLti  members  committed  by  the 
loril  chanix-lluf  for  ronlempt  liavo  laid  claims  to  priMlcnC, 
which  wiTC  nut  admilitU  by  tl;«  Imiist;  of  ci)niiiKui». 

Poprs  arc  aluavi  friu'  fVoui  airi'st;  aiiil  as  rrjjarrls  the 
commons,  tlnjir  priviU';^i;  is  Mipjioseil  to  exist  fur  '10  days 
aAer  every  prorogation  and  4u  cbys  before  the  next  af)- 
pointcd  meeting. 

Jitriadieiion  qf  CourUqf  Lou  in  Matlert  of  Privilege. — 
In  oonnootion  with  tho  exercise  of  privilege,  an  important 
point  of  Jew  oriaes  aa  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  justice. 
It  iaone  of  groat  interest  and  stdl  greater  doubt  at  the  pre- 
iont  moment,  and  baa  at    '      '  ' 


manner  whieh  be  conceived  to  be  libellous.  He  broaght  an 
aoiion  against  Mesara.  Hantard  during  a  reeeast  but  liad  a 

vordict  against  him  upon  a  plea  of  jusuHcation,  as  tho  jury 
considered  tho  dcscrtpiion  of  ibeworV  in  question  to  be  accu- 
rate. C)ii  that  iiifasion  Ivord  Chief  Justice  Denmon,  who  tried 
ihc  cruise,  made  a  declaration  adverse  to  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  which  Messrs.  Hansard  had  set  up  as  p.m  oi  ilieir 
defence.  In  his  direction  to  the  jury,  his  loid-.|jip  said 
'thai  the  fad  ct'  tlu;  hmi^L'  of  cimininis  iiavm^'  d iio.-^l'iI 
M«»sr5.  Hani^ard  to  publub  all  tlieir  pariinuieu'aiy  reports 
is  no  juUiHcation  for  them,  or  for  any  bookseller  wh  >  p  di- 
Usbes  a  parliamentary  report  containing  a  liliel  against  any 
man '  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  on  the  inciting  of  parliament  in  1837,  to  ex* 
amine  precedents  and  to  nscvitain  the  law  and  practice  of 
I  various  timoa  baon  tbo  cecaaioh  of  prliamont  in  reforanoo  to  the  publication  of  papers  printed 
nineh  diapote  and  difllenltjr.  Baeh  house  of  parliament  is  by  order  of  the  hooie.  The  icanll  of  those  inqolnoa  was 
acknowledged  to  be  tho  judge  of  its  own  privileges.  Sir  the  passing  of  (he  following  resolutions  by  the  house:— 
Edward  Coke  affirms,  'whatever  matter  arises  concemine  'That  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports.  Teles, 
citbnr  houscof  parliament,  ouu'^ht  to  be  examined,  rli^fusseir,  and  iirocendings  as  it  shall  deem  neci  >sary  or  (-i)iidu<-iu«  to 
and  adjudged  in  that  house  to  which  it  rehites,  ami  nut  else-  |  tliu  puUliu  interests  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  conslitu- 
where.  (4  Imi.)  Kut  aj^ain,  in  the  disputes  in  Iho  cas<'  of  ;  ttonal  functions  of  parliament,  more  aapoeiaUy of  thia ' 
the  Aylesbury  men.  which  has  been  already  rel'erreil  to,  the  i  as  the  representative  portion  of  it. 


lords  cniumunicatcd  to  the  cnmnions  at  a  conrcrence  .i  re 
solution, '  that  neither  iiouse  of  parliament  have  power  by 
any  vote  or  declaration  to  create  to  tliemselves  new  privi- 
leges not  warranted  by  tho  known  laws  and  customs  of  par- 
bunent,'  which  was  assented  to  by  the  commons.  (14  Com- 
mmuf'Jowttda,  655>,  960.)  The  devee  of  iurisdictioa  to 

p.a,Ne^m8. 


That  by  tlie  law  and  privilcirc  of  parllaiiu'nt,  this  lioase 
has  the  sole  and  exclusive  juitsdicUuu  tu  duttiriuine  U|ion 
the  existence  and  extent  of  its  privdeges.  ond  that  the 
institution  or  proaacution  of  any  act  um,  suit,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  purpose  of  bnn^mi;  them  into  discussion  OT 
decision,  before  any  eonrt  or  trtbtinal  elsewhere  than  in  par* 
'  Vol.  XVII^  N 
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liamont.  h  n  liic;h  tirni'liof  prlvllogi:",  nn<l  renders  nil  parties  | 
cunc«rr)C'<l  ilierciii  anumable  to  m  just  dispkasure,  and  to 
the  puiiisliment  consequent  thereon.  ' 

*  Tlmt  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  njion  j 
roattersor  privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  ■ 
«itlM(  housB  of  parliameRt  U  contiaij  to  Um  Iav  of  parlia- 
ment, and  j»  »  bnaoli  iind  contoinpl  of  the  prt?tleg«s  «f 
parUaiBanL* 

NotwitliBiandinx  these  Kfolutions,  Stockdale  imme- 
diatelr  comueneed  another  ttcdon.  The  Qneen'e  Bench 
decided  ft»B:nst  the  privilegm  of  the  boute.  A  third  aotion 

was  then  In  ji!-;l:i  1  y  Smckdale,  and  not  being  defended, 
jnds!;mcnl  weui  by  tltiauU,  and  the  duroagoa  veie  assessed 
in  iTio  sheriff's  court. 

A«  TPt  the  juiiidiction  of  the  couris  to  iiif]iiiic  into  ihtt 
privil>.'i;f's  iif  jmrUiutifiit  ntnl  io  L'ivc  !iii!i;nu'ti;s  inconsistent 
with  il»  deieriiiiDalioii  hns  nl  au-  Ir-i-ii  Inuchud  upon  ;  the 
next  question  :s  n*  lo  the  luoile  u{  dealiii);;  witii  acliuiis  m- 
voWing  ■privilege  whcit  brought  iu  the  courts.  The  practice 
has  been  extremely  various  and  inconsistent,  as  a  rapid  view 
of  it  Will  tiiow.  An  aclion  had  been  btottgbt  a^iainst  Top- 
ham,  the  Hijea&t-at'BniN,  for  eieenting  tiie  orders  of  tiie 
hottw  of  coinnione  in  lurreBting  certain  peraom.  Topham 
pleaded  to  the  Jartidietian  the  court,  but  bis  plea  waa 
overruled,  and  judgment  was  given  again  r  '  -i  Tliebonaa 
declared  the  judgment  lobo  a  breaeh  of  ]>: . .  ^e,  and  com- 
mit led  Sir  F.  Pemberton  and  Sir  T.Jones,  the  judges,  lo 
the  cii!(tody  of  the  Serjeant.  (10  Common*  Jrmrnala.  227.) 
In  speaking  of  this  proceeding,  l.ntA  Ellenborough  ex- 
pri  ssed  hi>  surprise  '  that  a  Juiik,'e  shuuld  have  been  ques- 
ti'Jiieil  hiiMtiL;  t;l\>'ii  11  jinl-iner.t  uli  rli  no  other jttdge 
whoever  sat  in  li:s  iilaec  euuli  li,i\c  clafl'cied  from.' 

In  the  e;i>e  of  Asiihy  and  Whuo,  so  often  referred  to,  the 
commons  (krlarcd  '  that  whoever  shall  presurac  to  com- 
nencf  any  neii>jn,  and  all  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors, 
and  sMsrieiiiiis  ui-hi«  saliciiitig,  proscculiit);,  or  pleading  in 
any  cn^c,  are  guilty  uf  a  high  breach  of  the  privile;:es  of  this 
bouse.'  The  eSect  of  tliia  resolution,  if  obeyed,  would  be  to 
ptevent  (be  courts  from  coming  to  any  decision  at  all  upon 
matters  of  privilege^  aa  an  action  would  be  atopaed  at  ita 
commencement ;  but  the  principle  has  not  been  aahered  to. 

U  lu  n  Sir  Francis  Burdctl  brought  actions  against  the 
S|<e  lUer  and  tlioaerjcanl-at-arms,  In  l«)IO,  fur  lakin;;  him  lo 
tlie  T'  .»er  in  obedience  to  the  m  lers  iT  iha  house  of  rtjui- 
luuiis,  they  were  directed  to  pi; ml.  mut  tlie  attorney-gt  iiei  al 
received  instructions  lodelViid  them  \  <  jmmiltee  iil  llie 
aamc  time  rcporlcd  a  resehiM  uii  "  tiiat  tlu'  bringing  tliese 
actions  for  acts  done  m  obnlience  to  the  urdcrs  of  the 
bouse  is  u  breich  of  jirutlcgc,'  but  it  "(vas  r.ut  adoptc<l  by 
the  house.  The  actions  proceeded  in  the  ia  ulnr  course, 
and  the  court  of  King's  Bench  sustained  and  vindicated  the 
authority  of  the  huu!!C. 

It  bia  been  already  said  that  Stookdale's  flitt  action  was 
btottght  when  parliament  was  not  aiiting.  Having  no 
snccincdireetiDna  thafcfcra  horn  the  hmm,  Mohi*.  Hanaard 
pleaded  to  the  aoTion.  On  the  general  iaaue  they  proved 
the  orders  of  the  house,  which  were  held  to  be  no  protec- 
tion, but  had  judgment  upon  a  plea  which  Would  have 
availed  ilu m  itjuallv  hml  they  printed  the  report  complained 
of  on  their  own  aeeuuut.  Notwithstanding  iis  resolutions, 
the  house,  on  being  acquainU-il  \v;ih  tins  aeii  iri,  itisiead 
of  nriirisj  upon  them  when  a  tei-'nui  was  <■  lunienced, 
reve;I.sl  to  the  iir.M-edcnt  of  ISI<i,  ami  di;ei-le'l  Messrs. 
Hansard  to  plead,  and  the  attorney-general  to  defend  them. 
In  this  case  nothing  but  the  privileges  of  the  hnuse  of 
commons  woro  relied  upon  in  dcfeuco  of  MoMra.  Hansard, 
and  the  eoart  of  Queen's  Bcncit  unanimousljr  decided 
against  tliem.  BtiU  the  house  of  eommona  was  raluetant 
loactnpon  its  o«b  resolutimia,  and  inatead  oftninbbing 
lha  filaiDtyr  and  hit  legal  adTlaara,  *  under  tbeapeeial  cir- 
enmstancea  of  the  ease/  it  ordered  the  damages  and  costs 
to  1)0  paid.  The  resolutions  however  '.\ei  e  not  u  scinded, 
and  it  was  then  dclermined  that  in  case  of  fmurc  ucuoiis, 
Messr*.  H.msarl  sh  uiM  not  plead  at  all;  and  that  the 
parties  sliouid  suH'tr  for  liieir  contempt  of  the  resolutions 
and  authority  of  the  house.  Another  action  was  brought  by 
the  same  per»<jn  and  fir  the  same  publication.  Messrs. 
llunsurd  did  not  plcail,  the  jud'^mciit  went  Ufeuns;  i]  em  by 
default,  and  the  damages  were  assesacd  by  a  jury  in  the 
sheriff'*  c^url  at  60U/.  The  shcrirts  of  Middlesex  levied 
for  that  nrii  innt,  but  having  been  aerred  with  copies  of  the 
naolulion.s  uf  the  house,  they  Wave  anxious  not  to  pay  the 
nioiiaj  to  StocUsle  until  they  wm  uoaUa  to  delajr  the 


payment  any  longer.  At  tlic  ope-i'nL'  uf  tlio  session  of  par 
iiament  in  1640,  the  money  was  «tiil  in  tiicir  hands.  The 
House  of  Commons  at  once  entered  on  the  coii^irlcralieii  of 
iheiiu  proceeding!!,  which  had  been  earned  on  in  spi'o  of 
Its  resolutions,  and  in  the  first  |ilace  commillcd  8lockdsla 
to  the  custody  of  the  aerjeaut-at-arms.  The  sherilf-i  were 
desi;ed  lo  refund  the  money,  and,  on  their  rcfu«al,  were  also 
conmiUed.  Mr.  Howard,  the  solicitor  of  Mr.  Slor-kdale, 
was  auflbrad  to  escape  with  a  reprimand.  The  tharift  re* 
(ained  Maaesaion  of  the  money  until  an  attachment  was 
iisaed  from  the  Queen's  Bench,  irben  they  paid  It  over  to 
Stockdale.  Stockdale,  while  in  prison,  ctunmenceil  a  fourth 
action  by  the  ssroo  solicitor,  ana  with  him  Mas  committed 
to  NeMgale  r.jr  tiie  ufl'eiiec  ;  and  Messrs.  Hansard  were  ai;ain 
ordered  n«i  tn  j^IimuI.  Uuce  more  judgment  was  entered  up 
againsr  them,  ainl  n  writ  of  inquiry  ol  fhmn;;es  issued, 

Mr.  Frmiri',  the  uiidei ■sheriff,  upon  whom  the  execuiton 
i.if  ihis  writ  dcvulved,  havMig  been  served  vMih  li.e  resolu- 
tions uf  the  coiumuui),  e.xpressed  by  petition  his  anxiety  lo 
pay  obedience  to  them,  and  sought  the  protec:ion  of  the 
house.  He  then  obtained  leave  to  show  cause  before  tha 
court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  the  iutirili  daj  of  Bastam  term 
why  the  writ  of  inquiry  tbouid  not  be  eiMCtttMl.  Mean- 
whila  lh«  ImpriiOBment  of  the  plaintiff  and  bh  attorney 
did  not  prevent  the  pnaeention  of  farther  acttf>ns.  Mr. 
Howard's  son,  and  fala  eterk,  Mr.Ptoarce.  ha\  .i  g  been  eon* 
rei  ned  in  conducting  such  actions,  were  committed  for  the 
con!ern[)t,  and  Messrs.  Hansard,  as  before,  were  instructed 
not  to  ]>lead.  -At  leiiyili  as  there  appealed  to  lie  no  proba- 
bility 01"  ilicsw  ve\at,uLis  aetiisns  hem'.'  di-(  cifituiucd,  a  bill 
was  iniruiluced  mi  >  the  rotinii ms,  hy  \vh;eh  proceediiii^, 
criminal  or  civil,  Bgaiiift  l  ei^ons  lor  l  uhheai.on  of  papers 
printed  by  order  of  either  hou-e  of  pa:\,auie:it.  are  lo  lie 
sinyed  by  the  courts,  upon  delivery  of  a  ceruticate  and  alli- 
davit  to  the  effect  tliai  such  publication  is  by  order  of  par- 
liameoU  This  bill  passed  the  commons,  and  was  sent  up  lo 
llie  iordst  by  whom  it  was  latarncd  with  certain  ameiid- 
iiicnls,  to  which  the  commons  aereed.  In  executing  the 
Speaker*a  vamnt  tut  taking  Mr.  Howard  into  cuflody.  tbo 
mainengars  had  remained  latne  time  in  bb  houM,  for 
which  he  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against  them.  Aa 
it  was  possible  that  they  might  have  exceeded  their  au- 
thority, and  as  the  right  of  the  house  to  commit  was  not 
direelly  l»riJii;rht  into  questioti,  the  defendants  were,  m  this 
lase,  iii-,true:ed  lo  plea  1 ;  although  a  clause  for  staving 
further  ]i:o  feil.ii^s  in  (ho  action  was  conlametl  in  the  ui'ii 
which  was  pending,  at  that  time,  iu  tlio  house  of  lords;  by 
whom  hovavar  it  waa  aflervanls  omitlad. 

Forms  of  Prockditrk. 

Meeting  qf  Parliament:  Preliminary  Proe^edinge.-^ 
0:i  the  meetine  of  a  new  parliament  it  is  the  nractiee  for 
the  lord  chancellor,  with  other  poets  appointed  by  eommU* 
sion  under  the  great  laKl  fcr  that  purpose,  to  open  the  par- 
liament bj  stating  '  that  bar  M^eatj  will,  as  aeon  as  the 
members  of  both  houses  shall  be  sworn,  dadars  the  eamea 
of  lur  oallinL;  this  parliament;  and  it  being  necessary  a 
Sp^aktr  uf  the  house  of  commons  should  be  first  chosen 
that  you,  gentlemen  of  ilie  house  of  commons,  repair  to  the 
place  where  yon  arc  to  sit,  itiid  there  proeee<l  to  the  ap{>oint- 
ment  of  some  (ireji-r  person  to  he  y.oir  Speaker;  and  that 
you  present  such  person  whom  you  shall  **»  chooise  her<r. 
to-morrow  (at  an  hour  stated)  for  her  Majesty's  i\n  al  appro- 
bation.' The  commons  then  proceed  at  once  to  the  election 
of  their  Speaker.  If  any  debate  arises,  the  clerk  at  the  table 
acts  as  Speaker,  and  Standing  np>  pointa  to  the  members  as 
they  rise.  He  also  puts  the  question.  When  the  Speaker 
is  chosen,  Itis  proposar  and  seconder  conduct  him  to  the 
chair,  whore,  slanding  on  the  upper  stop,  he  thanks  tba 
house  and  takes  his  seat.  It  is  ustial  fbr  soma  nMmbam  to 
congratulate  him  when  he  has  taken  the  chair.  As  yet  ba 
is  only  Speaker  eli  ct,  and  as  such  pre.senls  himself  on  the 
foHowing  day,  m  the  house  of  lords,  and  acquaints  the 
'  lords  eoniniisMoners  thai  the  choice  of  the  coinnions  has 
'  '  fallen  up^^n  him,'  that  he  feels  Ihe  difUculiies  of  his  hi^h 
I  and  arduous  office,  and  that,  *  if  it  should  be  her  Majesty's 
I  jileasure  to  disapprove  of  this  choice,  her  innjesty's  laiihful 
Commons  will  at  once  select  some  other  memher  of  their 
house  belter  qualiAcil  to  fill  the  station  than  him.self.'  It 
is  stated  by  Haiscll.  that  there  have  been  only  two  instanr*^ 
•in  which  neither  this  form,  of  having  the  royol  permission 
to  proceed  to  the  eleeiion  of  a  Speaker,  nor  the  other,  of  ili  -> 
king's  appobatioQ  of  ^fannnaioetod,  hata  beao  obcervcd. 
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The  first  IS  the  election  of  Sir  ilarboltle  Grioistone,  on  the 
iiilli  of  April,  IfiCt),  to  hi!  Speaker  of  Ihe  Conventiun  Pai- 
Iiamuiit  ulncli  tiiel.  at  tiie  Rentorulioii ;  the  other,  is  the 
l1l'lu<i|)  i  t  Mi.  I\j«le, 22ii(lJunuaiy,  IfibS-'J,  in  <lie Conven- 
tion Parliament  at  lite  llovolution.'  The  only  inslanr^e  of 
the  royal  approbation  betnq  rcfu&L'd  in  iu  the  ca&e  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  in  167b.  Sir  John  Topbtm  iudc-cd  was 
chosen  Speaker  in  1450,  but  his  eseuaaw  admitted  by  the 
kiagt  and  another  was  duwea  by  ibe  commons  in  hk  place. 
In  oid«r  to  avoid  a  fiiiiUr  piwaediag  on  tbs  part  of  the 
kiofi  Sir  Bdwaid  Sajrinoar,  who  know  that  it  bad  been  ie- 
tarmiofid  to  accept  hii  exouie,  omitted  the  usual  form. 

When  the  Sjicakcr  lias  be.  ii  a()piijvuil.  l.e  lays  L-kuin  on 
behalf  of  (be  coinaiotis,  '  I))'  liuiiibli!  imUlioii,  Iu  all  tiieir 
antient  and  undoubted  n;.'lus  and  |>riMk-.k;i;s,*  w  Inrh  iKin^; 
noiidrmed,  (he  Speaker  wah  i\w  conmiKns  roiirci  truiu  tiie 
bar  of  the  liouso  uf  UmU. 

Both  hou^t-s  thori  piocco  1  to  take  liie  oath^  rtiquirtid  by 
law.  Iu  (liu  (-i)iimii>n>  ilie  Speaker  takes  them  before  any 
Oilier  member.  Tbree  or  foiit  days  are  usually  occupiuil 
in  tfai*  duty  bafiira  tlia  qnoea  dedaroi  lu  both  houses,  m 
person  or  by  cvmmiawon.  the  causes  of  calling  (ho  parlia- 
luoiil.  From  tbii  time  business  proceeds  regularly.  I'he 
flnt  tbing  lanially  dona  in  faotb  houaaa  i«  to  vot*  au  address 

II  anawor  to  tii*  apaeeh  fiom  tba  tbrona;. 

Bafcttt any  buineM  is  undertaken,  prayaftan  lead;  in 
tha  bouse  of  lord*  by  a  bibhop.  and  io  the  eomiaont  by 
tlieir  chaplain.  Tlic  I'uruiLr  u  mi  ally  meat  ■!  ^paoVloek  in 
the  afternoon,  ibu  LiUer  ai  fuui-. 

Conduct  of  Bu$itU!*»,  Dipiiiom,  lS-c.—Iw  iho  liouse  of 
lords  business  may  proceed  when  tlnce  iiuiirs  are  ppwient, 
but  furty  inuinbei-s  are  reauired  to  ir.  \ho  (h-libei uUciis 

of  liia  lukter  house.    If  that  number  bo  nut  present  at  luur 
O  Llock  in  theanernuon,  or  it  nuiico  be  taken,  or  if  it  appear  . 
on  a  division,  that  less  than  ttiat  number  are  preaent,  the  i 
Speaker  adjourns  the  house  untd  the  next  sitlins  dev.  In 
both  bouses  all  qoeitiona  are  decided  by  a  majority,  but  in 
the  lords  prox tea  are  oouated,  while  in  the  commons  none 
may  vote  but  tboae  pwiamt  io  tba  bouie  when  the  queation  is 
put  by  the  Speaker  or  ebairmao.  When  any  qnaatioo  arises 
upon  vhieb  •  dilbreiii!*  of  opinion  ia  oxpieasad,  it  beootnes 
necessary  la  ascertain  the  numbers  on  eseh  aide.    In  tiie 
lordit,  the  party  in  favour  of  the  question  ari^  called  'content,* 
and  that  opposed  (o  i(, '  not-con(en(.'  lu  the  ( .jinmons  those 
parlie*  are  described  a»  the  '  ayes'  and  '  nous.     W  Irii  tho 
Speaker  cannot  decide  by  the  voices  which  pariy  Iia^  ihc 
tniijiini),  (ir  when  bis  >i<j<-i-.i<iii  is  disputed,  a  (liM?iit)ii  takes 
plucf.    This  is  ofTecleil  in  iIil'  luriU  by  sendini:  itu- '  cuntuiils* 
ov  '  null' oiiiLiil-i.'  as  tliiM'iiitj  mas  lui,  in  ilu'oilun'  Mile  of  tho 
bar,  and  leaving  one  party  in  the  house.  Each  party  is  thuri 
counted  separately.    The  practice  in  the  other  house,  until 
ItiM,  was  to  send  one  party  fi>rih  into  lb«  lobby,  the  other 
renaaininir  in  the  house.  Two  tellers  fbr  each  party  then 
counted  tho  onmbera,  and  reported  them.  In  Ili36  it  was 
thoiigbt  advisable  to  adept  aome  modeofrooording  thenmnea 
of  members  who  voted,  and  tu  tliia  porpoao  levanl  eontri- 
vaaoea  wore  proposed.  The  one  adoplsdand  now  in  operation 
is  this.  There  era  two  lobbies,  one  at  oach  ond  of  (he  house ; 
un  a  diviskm  the  house  is  entirely  cleared,  one  party  being  sent 
to  each  of  ttio  l';Iihii.'s.    Two  clerks  are  ^taiiuned  at  each  of 
the  entraiK  Ti  tu  the  liou^o,  holdiiit;  lisis  i  f  lUo  irn-uiljors  m 
n !]i li.iijulH.Ml  onltT  pril.tcd  ii)iiiii  lar^i;  >iii.'el!.  uf  liiu'k  pasto- 
liu  iril  so  u-  to  avijid  ihu  irouiilf  and  delay  of  turning  u\er 
pu^v.s.     Wlmu  till'  iiiL-uibei s  .ire  pa^iint,'  inlo  the  house 
again,  the  ckrks  place  a  mark  against  each  uf  tlteir  names, 
and  the  tellers  count  the  number.    These  sheets  of  paste- 
board are  sent  oif  lo  iho  printer,  who  prints  the  marked 
names  in  their  order;  and  the  division  lists  are  then  de- 
livered on  (he  following  tnorning  together  with  tbe  votes 
ond  proceed  inga  of  the  bouse.  Thia  pbui  has  beenquit^ 
suiioaaafuli  the  nanea  are  taken  down  with  ■raat  anenraey, 
and  very  little  delay  la  oooasiened  by  the  prowas. 

In  committees  of  the  whole  house,  diviaiaOBaw  taken  by 
tho  nioKibers  uf  eai-h  parly  cronsinsr  over  to  tho  Opposite 
s>ule  uf  tlt«  h  Hihi.-,  iiiiti'-..s  Iho  nieinUeis  roquin  that  the 
nainos  iliail  !)._■  uij|...(l  ai  the  Ubual  uwniiLT. 

III  addiU'Mi  1  I  li'.c  power  of  expret^sm^r  assent  or  dissent 
by  a  vote,  peers  imy  roord  their  opinion  and  (he  grounds 
u't  it  bv  a' proiesi,' which  i>en(ered  in  I  lie  .Jour  nab,  together 
Miili  till!  names  of  ail  the  pecrii  »(io  runciir  iu  it. 

When  niBlie;*  of  jireut  iiilurf>it  ure  tu  be  debated  in  the 
Upper  house,  the  lords  ate '  summaned  ;*  and  in  the  house 
of  eommMM  on  older  ia  oeaaaionaUy  laado  that  tbo  hooso 


bo  called  over,  and  members  not  atlendinj^  when  their 
imnius  arc  callerl,  are  reporlcd  as  defauller;.,  and  ordered  to 
attend  on  another  day,  when,  if  they  are  still  absoat  and  no 
excuiie  be  oifered,  tliey  are  sometimflO  COBBitlod  10  Iho  OHO* 
tody  of  tliu  b«rjcant-at-artns. 

The  business  which  occupies  nearly  the  wltule  attention 
of  both  houses  (if  we  except  the  hearing  of  appeek  by  the 
lords  and  the  (rial  of  controverted  elections  by  the  eonmnmH 
m  the  pessingof  bilk;  and  the  mode  of  proesiiding  with  re- 
spect ti»  thorn  may  bo  briully  described  in  tbe  brst  place. 

BiLLs^  Pdblic  and  PniyATi. 

Bills  are  divided  into  two  classes  — smh  a*  arc  ofa  public 
nature  affecting  the  ireneral  interests  of  ihe  -tale,  and  .sucli 
as  relate  oidv  tn  lui  iil  or  private  matters.  The  lurnier  are 
iiitriiiueed  ihreeLly  by  lliu  motions  ul'  nieiiihera  ;  Uie  latter 
are  biou^'liL  in  upon  petitions  from  the  partie?  interested, 
after  the  necessary  notices  have  been  given  and  all  forms 
required  by  the  standing  onlers  have  been  complied  with. 

With  few  exceptions,  public  bills  may  originate  lu  either 
house,  unless  they  be  for  grunting;  supplies  of  any  kind,  or 
involve  directly  or  indirectly  the  levying  or  appropriation  of 
any  ttt  or  fine  upon  the  people.  The  exclusive  right  of  tho 
commons  to  deal  with  all  legislation  of  this  nature  affleeta 
very  extensively  the  pittMieo  of  inlnducing  private  bilk 
into  either  house.  Tbiie.  all  these  whieh  aulhonse  the 
levying  of  local  tolls  or  rales  are  brought  in  upon  petition 
to  (he  lower  liuu-e.  Tliesn  curnpose  hy  fir  ine  greater 
part  of  all  private  hills.  .All  nu  asures  (..f  lo.ui  iinproveinent, 
uhel)ier  for  enelosmi:  lands.  lit;(iiini^%  uuichmi;,  and  im- 
[iioviiil;'  lowiis.  establishnig  pidiee.  or  luakiii:;  roads,  bruises, 
rail.vav*.  canals,  or  other  public  w.itks,  nriijiriale  in  ihu 
couilUoUii.  Ou  itio  oliier  baud,  uuiny  hilU  uf  a  personal 
nature  are  always  sent  down  from  (he  lords,  sneh  as  hiUg 
afrec(ing  private  estates,  for  dissolving  marriamcs,  and  for 
the  naturalllOtien  of  aliens.  As  a  question  of  principle  it 
is  perhaps  nnavoidable  that  so  largo  a  proportion  of  bills 
inu»t  begin  in  one  house,  but  much  obstruction  to  bUNiuess 
and  a  very  unequal  division  of  labour  are  the  ntsulk  of  tho 
praetiee.  Bilk  aflbating  the  peerage  mutt  originate  in  tho 
lords,  and  ook  of  graeo  wiln  tbe  erawiih  whem  tho  pran- 
gative  of  mercy  k  vested. 

Progreu  o  f  Billi  •  Publio  Bills. — ^Motions  for  leave  to 
bring  in  bills  of  a  public  nature  are  not  very  frequently 
refused.  J'lie  inure  usuid  lime  for  iippo?,!!!)^  any  measure  in 
Us  proicress  is  on  the  seeuml  reading,  vvhen  all  the  pimisions 
are  kno*  n,  and  the  tieiieial  |iniui|Mc  and  etTeet  of  iheni  may 
bo  considered.  VVUeii  leave  is  j;i\en  to  lirin^'  in  a  lull,  cer- 
tain members  are  ordered  lo  prepaie  it,  leinji  tho  proposer 
and  seconder  oi  the  luoUun,  tu  whom  otlieis  are  80iueliiiie<s 
added.  It  is  then  brought  in  and  read  a  lirsl  time,  and  a 
day  is  died  for  the  second  reading,  which  gonendly  leaves 
a  suiBnieat  interval  Ibrthoprintngandeirculatieuor  the 
biiL 

It  baa  been  already  said  that  the  second  reading  is  the 
occasion  on  whieh  a  bill  k  more  particularly  canvassed. 
Its  principle  is  at  that  ttmo  made  tho  anbjecl  of  discutsioii, 
and  if  it  meet  with  opprovol,  the  bill  k  oommittod,  either  (o 
a  cotumiitee  of  tlie  whdk  Douae  or  to  a  adeet  eonnttloe. 
to  <-on-i<ler  its  several  provisions  in  detail.  Aoommittee  of 
tlbi  whole  h  jusc  is  iii  hict  the  house  itself,  in  the  absenoo 
of  tbe  Speaker  fram  ihechi.ir;  hm  the  rule  whieh  ullowa 
members  lij  speak  as  uflen  U-s  :hiy  thi.ik  ii;.  instead  of 
resirietiiig  them  toa  single  spei'di,  as  at  uiiier  limes,  .itfoids 
great  facilities  for  the  carffnl  e\aniiiiatioii  and  full  discus- 
sion of  details.  The  inactico  of  reffrrmi;  holsot  au  miiualu 
and  technical  descriplion  tu  seiuct  cotuuiiu«i<»s  has  become 
very  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  might  bo  extended  with 
advantage.  Many  bills  are  understood  by  a  few  members 
oulv,  whose  observations  are  JMoBed  to  with  impaiittnce, 
and  thua  valuable  suggestions  are  often  withheld  in  the 
bousOb  Vbkll  ill  o  committee  might  be  embodied  in  the  bill. 
By  looving  moh  biUo  to  •  aaleBi  oommitiec,  the  iiouiie  u 
enabled  to  attand  to  meaaiino  mora  generally  interesting, 
while  other  business,  of  porba|)a  equal  importance,  is  pni- 
ceoding  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  has  always  the  opporiunily 
of  revising  amend ineiits  iiitrodii>'..d  by  the  committee. 

Before  a  bdi  goes  into  cjjiuuiiUcu  there  are  certain  blanks 
for  dates,  amount  of  penalties,  &c.,  which  arc  i  Ik  l  up  in 
Ibis  stage.  Udls  of  importaneo  are  often  rccomi.iiti.  1,  or 
in  o:her  words.  jka»-  tuir  ■,  and  even  in  some  inilaiut-  ;!.n  <' 
or  fuur  times  through  the  comtnittee.  Wliea  the  proceed 
ion  in  eommitteo  oco  tonumtod,  tho  bill  k  reported  with 
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the  amisndmeiits  to  tlie  huu=c,  on  wlbch  occaitioii  they  are 
agreed  U>,  atm  uiiL'tl,  or  di^iigreed  lo,  ..s  Uic  ca^e  tuay  >ic.  ll" 
many  amen'lracnts  have  Iilh  h  nutdo,  it  U  a  cumtuui;  and 
Very  useful  practice  lo  rciiriut  liu;  biil  before  ihc  report  is 
'  tnkon  into  cunsidcnition.  After  ihc  i-cpurt  has  been  agreed 
ta,  the  bill  with  the  amendments  is  ordered  to  llO  «ngrus.scd 
praviotM  10  the  third  nuiing.  A  proposiiiuii  was  made  not 
Mng  wnee,  but  witbirat  tiwesM)  for  dueuiuiuutng  th«  cu^tum 


i^wignMiBentapanMKbneiil^aad  for  waiDgui  emminsd 
oopy  of  the  printod  bill,  oigiwd  bjr  tho  ol«rk  of  the  hoUM^  \ 
for  all  tho  purpose*     whidi  tho  Mignaaed  eopy  is  now 

required. 

The  third  readini;  is  a  siagc  (if  i;ri-:it  tnu'  >.  on  which 
the  entire  measure  is  tcvii'.vi-t],  uml  liiL-  iR^u^e  Lleierminoi 
wliftlier,  after  tlio  aiiicuiluKi'.i!!  liuii  iuwi'  Ijifii  luaile  on 

f)n-vioUH  stage*,  it  is  (it  oa  tlw  vvlsuit;  ;»  j.a^s  ;iuil  bfronie 
aw.  Tlic  ([iiL-sti  Ml,  '  l!iat  tins  bill  do  )iaj.s,'  winch  iniuie- 
diately  succeeds  the  tbu-d  reading.  i$  usually  no  mure  than  a 
form,  hut  there  have  been  ocoaaiuas  on  which  that  question 
has  been  opposed,  and  even  negatived.  The  title  of  the 
bill  is  settled  last  of  all. 

An  interval  of  some  days  usually  elepsos  between  each  of 
tbc  principal  staees  of  a  bill ;  but  when  there  ■:>  any  parti- 
euUr  cauM  for  oaate,  end  there  i>  no  oppoaition.  these  de- 
loyt  are  ditponaed  with*  end  tho  bill  la  allowod  to  pass 
througli  several  staeea,  «ttd  occasiODalljr  tfarongfa  all,  on 
the  same  day. 

Tlii>  sciteraent  of  the  proprcss  ortillls  ajnilies  fiiunlly  tu 
botli  liimses  of  parliament.  Therf  is  lunvcvLT  u  sijt^iu  dis- 
tiiiciii.ii  ifi  tho  title  of  a  bill  -vliili'  pi'mltn;;  in  the  lords, 
wbieli  is  always  'iiiiituleil  an  act,'  whether  it  has  originated 
in  the  lords  or  has  been  brought  up  from  the  commons. 

When  the  cummoiis  have  passed  a  bill,  they  ^elld  it  to  the 
lords  by  one  of  their  own  members,  who  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  others.  The  lords  send  down  bills  by  two  masters 
in  chancery;  unless  they  relate  to  the  crown  or  tho  royal 
family,  la  which  case  they  ere  |enorally  sent  by  two 
judges. 

Aivatf  BiUtj—lu  delifaeratmg  upon  pnvate  hills  perlia- 
iQont  may  bo  eontidered  aa  acting  judicially.  The  oonftietf 
tag  intoreata  of  private  peirlies,  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 

the  protection  of  the  public  have  to  b«  r^coneiJcd.  Care 
Tiu:-i  111-  laki'n,  in  furthering  an  npj.ciiciuly  UM'fiil  uliji-t-t, 
tlmt  injustice  bo  not  done  to  indiMtiuak,  althuuj;!)  \ha 
piiljlic  m;iy  derive  ad\ antat^e  from  it.  Vigilance  ami  cuutiou 
»Iioald  bo  exercised  lest  parties  professing  to  havi-  iht-  public 
iiiti'ri!!jl8  in  view  shoulil  he  o^liibhsljing,  under  ilio  piDti-ciion 
of  a  statute,  an  injuriiiui  monopoly.  The  righlii  of  land- 
owners amongst  tliuiuM  lves,  anu  of  the  |iour,  must  be  scru- 
tinised in  passing  an  euclooure  bill,  kvcry  description  of 
interest  is  affected  l^tba  making  of  a  railway.  Land,  bouses, 
parks,  and  pleaaure-gcoonds  are  sacrificed  to  the  superior 
claim  of  public  utilitj  over  private  rights.  Tho  repugnance 
of  some  proprietors  to  permit  the  Una  to  approach  their 
oatatea— 'the  eagerneia  of  otheis  to  aharo  in  the  bounty  of 
the  eompeny  and  to  foeeive  treble  the  value  of  their  laud, 
ombarraastbedeoiaion  of  parliament  as  to  tho  real  merits  of 
the  undertaking,  which  would  be  sufficiently  ditlicult  with- 
out such  contentions.  If  a  company  receive  authority  to 
disturb  the  rights  ut^  in  rsons  not  interested  in  tlu  ii  '.voi  ks, 
it  is  indispcnsahlu  tli:u  ample  security  be  taken  ihat  they 
are  able  to  ranijilL-tc  ilu-ni  m>  as  to  attain  ilut  public  utility 
which  alone  justiticd  ihi?  jiowlts  lit'irii;  uiiirusied  to  them. 
The  imprudence  of  specuiator*  ts  to  'irn  ry^trmned,  and  un- 
proAtablu  adventures  discountenanced,  ur  dircctr^d  into 
channels  of  usefulness  and  profit.  In  short,  p:\rhamcnt 
must  be  the  umpire  betweea  ail  parties^  and  endeavour  to 
leconcile  all  interests. 

The  inc|uiries  that  are  necetsarj  to  be  oondueted  in  order 
to  determme  upon  the  raeritaof  prnrete  bills  ere  too  czteD* 
ahr«  fiW  the  bouse  to  undertake,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
Qsual  to  delegate  (hem  to  committees.  To  jirevcnt  panics 
Irom  being  taken  by  surprise,  tbe  stiuiding  orders  nvium; 
certain  notices  to  be  given  (to  the  public  by  advertiM  uiLiit, 
and  tt>  parties  iotere'-ttd  by  perKonal  service)  of  tiiu  iutcn- 
Ijon  tu  petition  pari  amorit.  The  first  thing  which  is  cKme 
by  the  ciiiiiumiis  on  receiving  the  petition  tlierefure  is  to 
inriuire  \vheUn;r  these  iiuuccs  have  been  properly  givi-n,  iinj 
if  .iil  uiUer  forms  prescribed  by  the  standing  orders  have 
Jcen  observed.  This  inquiry  is  confIde<l  to  a  committee, 
who  report  their  detennination  to  the  house.  It  will  be 
necessary  here  to  explain  the  constitution  of  ibis  committee. 
VntU  veiy  noentty  itvaa  the  pnwiiee  ftr  tbe  Spaeker  to 


prepare  '  lists'  of  mctnbers  wlio  were  to  firm  committer's 
uii  bills  rehitiii;;  to  parliinjlur  cuutities,  in  sueh  a  imnnci 
as  to  combine  a  fair  proporltou  of  members  conaccted  with 
tho  locality,  with  the  representatives  of  plm  us  removed  from 
any  local  influence  or  prejudice.  Sach  of  these  lists  coa* 
sistcfl  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  members,  any  five  uf  whom 
formed  the  eommittee.  Thia  aystera  was  liable  to  many 
objectiolUk  The  nunber  of  tbo'  committeo  was  too  greet 
lo  allow  any  lespemfttltty  to  ettaeh  to  t  be  members.  Tbif 
were  eanTMoad  to  vele  by  eadi  of  the  opposing  paniea  w!ih> 
out  having  heard  the  evidenee  or  arguments  on  either  side ; 
and  were  sometimes  induced  to  crowd  intu  the  committee- 
Tuoni  and  reverse  deri^igus  which  liuJ  been  arrive<l  at  after 
hint;  and  patient  iuqim  y.  Tiiesc  evils  led  to  an  ex^teriment 
wlnedi  has  not  long  been  tr.ed,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  an 
ifuprovemenl  upon  ilie  lurnur  sy»leiu.  Aii  petitions  for 
private  bills  are  refeiied  \yi  ibe  >ame select  oininitiec  wliieli 
is  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  sessuni,  and  is  com 
poseu  of  members  w  iiase  habits  of  busfuess  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  legislatiou  constitute  ibem 
a  tribunal  in  every  respect  superior  to  tbe  old  list  commit 
tees.  A  uniform  eonatruotion  of  the  standing  orders  is 
more  likely  to  be  maiatained  by  one  oommitiee  than  by 
seven!  {  end  partiality  in  any  one  case  is  seeme^  oonootv- 
able  in  a  body  whidi  bas  to  mride  opon  alL 

The  report  which  this  connuittee  makeato  tbe  house  la 
simply  whether  the  standing  orders  hare  been  complied 
with  or  U'lt.  If  it  be  f.ivoural'le,  lea\e  i^,  at  dihm  K'^en  to 
briui;  in  ihc  bill,  il  nol,  il  is  relerred  io  aiiutber  eeninutteo 
also  appuintcd  at  tlu-  bei^'inmng  of  the  session,  and  caiied  the 
'  eoniniittee  on  slflurhiij,'  uider.-<.'  wbiise  province  it  is  to  in- 
quire into  the  oil euiiistunces  ol'  llie  luae,  and  tcpi>rV  tlieir 
opinion  as  to  liie  propriety  of  dispensing  with  the  standing 
orders,  of  requiruig  tiotiees,  or  imposing  new  conditions.  If 
this  committee  decide  that  the  parties  arc  uot  entitled  to 
indulgence,  it  is  still  competent  for  the  bouse  to  relax  its 
standing  orders,  as  it  does  not  by  any  means  delate  il» 
authority;  yet  in  practice  tbe  report  ia  SnaL  Attempts  ana 
•oaietimea  made  to  evotnile  it,  but  oover,  we  believe^  with 


When  nothing  has  occuri-ed  to  obstruct  the  progr^  of 
the  bill,  it  is  read  a  first  time ;  after  which  seven  clear  daye 
must  elapse  before  1  lie  ^sei  niul  n  ading,  tho  bill  being  printed 
and  delivered  to  members  m  the  interval.  The  principle  is 
now  eonsi  lered  by  the  house,  a*  in  the  case  of  public  bills, 
and  if  ilu-  <|uestion  for  rendnii;  the  bill  be  earned,  it  is  then 
comniitti^d  ll)  a  select  couiniuiee.  The  constitution  of  com- 
mittees oil  petitions  has  aireafly  been  explained.  While  tbe 
list  committees  were  resorted  to.  both  the  petition  and  the 
bill  itself  were  referred  to  tbc  same  committee,  but  at  pre 
.sent  a  new  mode  of  appointing  committees  is  in  operation, 
ll  has  beeu  tried  for  a  short  time  only,  and  must  be  tested 
by  fhrther  experience  before  any  decided  opinion  can  be 
given  upon  its  nmite.  The  listo  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed are  much  ndueed  iu  nnmber,  and  a  committee  of 
selection  is  appointed,  to  whom  members  upon  the  list  muat 
smnif)  their  .iitentum  to  attend  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings belore  liiev  are  periiutted  to \ote.  The  conunittce 
of  »elccltui)  hu\e  pouer  also  to  add  to  the  S])eal%er5  list  any 
member  who  declares  iliat  Ins  eunstitueins  are  hn-aliy  inte- 
rested in  the  bill,  provided  lliey  be  saUslied  u»  to  the  reality 
of  such  interest.  They  then  luhl  a  certain  luinibcr  uf 
Other  members  not  locally  interested,  in  such  a  proportion 
as  they  may  think  fit. 

In  committee,  the  bill,  if  opposed,  undergoes  a  severe  ex- 
amination. Petitions  against  il  ore  presented  to  the  house, 
and  referred  to  the  committee,  who  hear  counsel  and  e.\a- 
wilDesscs-  The  principle  of  the  bill  has  been  by  iiu 
eataUisbed  by  the  asoond  reading,  for  the  preamble 
ia  discuaaed  in  the  committee,  and  if  it  be  detemined  by 
them  titat  it  bas  not  bean  proved,  then  is  an  end  of  the  bin. 
The  report  is  ordered  to  He  upon  the  table,  and  generally  no 
further  iiolue  is  taken  of  it.  The  house  indeed  seems  to 
dulugate  its  authority  more  entirely  to  the  committee  on  a 
bill  Uian  to  any  other  committee,  as  it  allows  lliem  to  det  ide 
ngninst  a  ]  rinciple  in  favour  of  wliudi  it  luia  already  deehin.'  J 
an  opinion;  iiowuver  il  bus  viitnelunes  iiiterleied  m  a  in.iii 
iier  wlnoU  will  be  best  explained  by  brietly  dctailiui^  thu 
ca-es.  la  1836  the  committee  on  tbe  Durham  (South- 
West)  Railway  Bill  reporte*!,  accucdiiig  to  the  usual  form, 
that  the  preamble  had  not  been  piOTeate  their  satisfaction  , 
upon  which  they  were  ordered  to  fe>assemblB  for  the  pur> 
"the  pNMftbte*  and  die  etideiiM 
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and  leoaont  in  detail  on  which  tliejr  bad  come  to  dieir  leio- 

lulion.  The  detaikd  report  was  accordingly  made,  but  the 
deciMon  of  the  commitleo  wai>  nut  furlhtir  quesltuned.  In 
|><:ir  iliL' bill!!  fur  inakin;,' four  (h'iiincl  luifs  of  r.i.l\v;iy  tij 
Britjli'oii  bail  bt'oii  rutenu  l  to  Diie  (.•oaituillce.  An  un|ire- 
codentcil  cuiik'*;  iiimm'  bl't^^■eL■ll  ibc  (irumiitoin  ul'  Un.'  imim- 
peting  hue-.;  und  al  lL>[iL;th  it  was  apjirehentieil  tbut  till  tlio 
bills  wDulil  be  b>!it  by  tlie  (■(.inbiiialioii  of  three  i>t'  tiie  par- 
ties again&t  e.'u^h  of  the  line*  on  which  the  romuuiice  would 
have  todeicrmine  soparatuty.  Thii  conaequencu  was  pre- 
TSBted  by  nn  in-^truclion  to  the  comtniltee  to  '  make  a  spe- 
oial  report  ol'  tlie  cng;inecring particular*  of  each  of  the  lium, 
to  enoblu  the  hiiuie  to  determine  which  to  lend  back  fur 
the  purpoM  of  having  the  landowiMtt  bwid  and  the  douses 
aettled.' 

irthe  eominittee  allow  that  the  allegation*  of  the  pream- 
ble ha^'c  been  proved,  they  proceed  to  eonsider  the  bill 
clause  by  clause.    But  before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the 

fircuniblc,  the  modern  practit  o  coiicerniiig  nuKvay  inlU  may 
be  advorteil  to.  There  are  so  iimiiy  jtrouitds  u\wn  «bicli 
the  preamblti  iimy  fail  lo  be  proved,  and  80  many  p(Hui>  on 
which  the  couimittce  should  be  informed  before  a  j  ii>t.  Jo- 
ciiiion  can  be  t;i\cn,  that  in  li>3ii  n  riik'  was  i  s',.il)]i5licJ 
which  obliges  llie  committee  to  report  iu  d^lail.  On  re- 
ceiving the  report,  the  house  is  now  acquainted  wiih  the 
chief  particulars  from  which  the  ex)>ediency  of  the  meaKUre 
may  bo  rollected.  The  length  of  the  line,— the  probable 
•xpanaeof  the  works  and  the  Mfficiency  of  the  eslimatcs, — 
tlM  revenue  expected  from  paaiengen  and  from  agrtcultural 
piNdneeornerehaDdiae.  with  the  gnmndeof  the  ealeulop 
tion,— the  englnearlog  diffirullioa— the  gradients  and  eurvea, 
are  all  disiincily  staled.  This  system  might  bo  extended, 
with  great  advantage,  to  other  da»»es  of  lulls  ;  but  is  con- 
fined at  present  lo  ia:luay  liiUs  ulunc.  Much  ;\lU:iiligll  lias 
been  paid  of  lali'  l.j  liif  iniproVcMneiit  nf  llic  imid.  s  ut'coii- 
diiotiii;;  pfuati;  buMiif^*,  riiul  it  i>  unt  itn|)iub,ib;u  ihiit  ilo- 
taileil  ropurti  may  fuini  ^nvl  of  the  future  recommendations 
of  commiUt'cs.  un  whom  ilie  ta«k  of  tUggOMing  AMhor  im- 
provements may  be  imposed. 

By  a  staudmg  order,  16th  December,  I S,*)!,  parties  com- 

tilaining  of  any  vote  of  a  committee  on  a  private  bill  are  at 
iberty  to  netilion  againat  that  particular  vole,  on  entering 
into  a  bond  with  two  suietiet  for  payment  of  cotti.  A  com- 
mittee of  leven  may  then  be  apiioinied,  hjf  ballot,  out  of 
900  membera  who  are  chosen  at  the  baginnwg  of  the  se»- 
aion  as*the  oommittee  of  appeal'  Tbu  power  of  objcctint; 
to  the  votes  of  a  committee  liowever  ia  very  rarely  resorted 
to,  and  appears  to  be  little  more  than  nominal.  There  have 
been  shown  bv  tliu  Ihhim'  sjiiil-  iL-Uictanco  to  jjcrmit  aiiy 
efTecltial  ap|)<;al,  and  a  desire  to  limit  the  opplicution  (.f  the 
atandin^  order. 

It  has  been  Mid  tiiiit  public  bills  avo  (jceaiioiially  lufoned 
to  seleclcomniitteei ;  tlK-,e  however  nuist  al»L>  pass  through 
a  committee  ot  the  wliule  bousw.  Privak:  l>ills  are  com- 
mitted lo  !,eU:et  oomiiutteei  only.  iJills  t\iv  dtvorcej^  by  a 
slaniliug  order,  were  committed,  like  pubhe  bills,  to  com- 
mittmeof  the  whole  house,  until  the  Illh  Febiuury  ,  IStO, 
when  an  order  waa  made  for  referring  them  to  a  select  com- 
nillec  uf  nine  owmbeiti 

It  viU  nut  beneoMMnrtopunne  any  further  the  progress 
of  wrtvaie  billi^  whieh  wSm  only  Iram  that  already  do- 
aeruMd  in  rmpaetirf  hUa  of  a  pbhlio  natora;  ia  the  aeeewity 
for  certain  speeiled  intemb  between  eaeh  stage,  and  fiir 
notices  in  the  private  bill  olhco. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  when  a  private  bill  is  unopposed, 
it  ii'  committed  to  the  permanent  ehiiuinaii  ol  rutiiniiUeeH, 
and  any  olher  peers  may  attend ;  but  when  u  bill  is  to  be 
oppose*!,  the  committee  k>ii  btandmg  <ii deis  ininiues  whether 
the  fetandin;^  orders  have  been  conipUed  wiih,  and  iTso,  iho 
bill  is  referred  lu  a  e.nnmittee  of  five  appointed  by  a  .-.land- 
ing committee  of  iive  peers,  to  whom  is  confided  the  duty 
of  selecting  all  committees  on  opposed  billi,  naeiding  lo 
the  circutnstances  of  each  case. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  proper  anquaiotaneo  With  the  pro- 
visions of  private  bills,  some  of  which  are  very  voluminous, 
the  bouse  of  commons  haVH  lately  adopted  a  rule  requiring 
breviatn  of  the  bills  to  he  laid  before  tliem  ml  days  belbre 
the  eoeoiid  leading,  and  hrevialea  of  the  am«Bdments  made 
by  the  eommitlM^  before  the  house  take  the  lepoct  into 
coii^iideration. 

Conferences  bettceen  the  (u-o  I!  use*. — The  proj,•re^s  of 
bilU  itt  each  house  of  parliament  haviu<;  been  detailed,  u 
Still  mmaiiii  lo  dsBwibe  the  aubseqaent  picoeeeditigs  in  ease 


of  diflbieace  hetween  them.  When  a  bill  has  been  re- 
turned by  cither  house  lo  the  other,  with  amendiaenls 
which  are  disagreed  to,  a  confcrcnca  is  de>aL-d  by  the  bouse 
uhi(;li  diMi'iree^  lu  the  aui-.-iiihi.eiit,  lo  afquaiut  ihc  other 
with  the  reasons  I'ar  h>u  !i  (!i>a;:ri  ement  :  in  urder,  la  use  tiie 
'vonis  i,r  Hatsell.  '  that  afler  cotisiderinji  iliose  rea-sons,  the 
houj>e  may  be  indut  cd,  either  not  to  niKi^t  u|>oii  ihcir  amend- 
ments, or  may,  in  their  turn,  assign  auth  arguments  fur 
having  made  them,  as  may  prevail  upon  the  other  huu.so  to 
a^Tvi!  to  thum.  If  the  house  whiell  amend  the  bill  are  not 
satisfied  and  convinced  by  the  rcasoiia  urged  fur  disagreeing 
to  the  amendments,  but  persevere  in  insisting  upon  tbeir 
araendmenis.  the  form  is  lo  desire  another  ooaferenea;  at 
which,  in  their  turn,  they  state  their  areumenls  in  Ihvow 
of  the  amendmenia,  aud  the  reanons  why  thsy  cannot  de- 
part from  them ;  and  if  after  such  second  conlbrence  the 
other  house  resolve  to  insist  upon  disagreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, they  oui^ht  then  to  demand  a  "  free  conference,"  at 
vshii'h  llie  arguments  on  both  sides  ni,i)  b:;  nioie  am|i;\  and 
Iieely  dL<eussed.  If  (his  mea»uu-  shoul  l  pi-.jvc  mufTuctual, 
and  il.  aller  sevi'rai  Tree  <-i>iilei  eiices,  neither  house  can  bo 
imliii  ed  tu  deparl  liuni  liie  point  tiiey  originally  insisted 
u)>oii,  nothing  further  can  be  dune,  and  the  bill  must  be 
ioai.'  An  interesting  occasion  on  which  all  these  proceed- 
ings were  successively  adopted  has  recently  occurred ;  a  free 
conference  imd  not  been  held  smce  17U'J,  until  a  contest 
arose  ill  I83G  upon  amendments  made  by  Ux  lords  to  a  bill 
for  amoiidiiig  the  Act  for  regulattog  lionicipal  Corpoia* 
tions. 

Wlietber  the  eonfiirenee  be  desired  by  the  lords  or  by  ihe 
eommons,  the  former  have  the  sole  right  of  nppoiniing  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting.  The  hou»o  that  sev-ks  the  con- 
ference roust  clearly  express  in  their  mcwsage  the  subject 
upon  which  it  is  dejiired,  and  it  is  not  trraniid  as  a  maiicr 
ol  eourse.  lliere  are  many  ni^latices  lu  be  Ibiind  i:t  ihe 
Journals  in  wiiieli  a  ronfeieiue  lias  been  rei'usi',1,  but  not  uf 
late  years.  The  reasons  that  are  to  be  otlVretl  to  the  other 
house  are  prepared  by  a  committee  appomiLd  I'ur  that  pur- 
pose, who  report  them  for  the  approval  of  i  tie  house.  These 
reasons  are  gener.iUy  very  short,  but  in  some  cases  argu- 
ments have  been  entered  into  at  considerable  length.  The 
conference  is  conducted  by  'Managers*  for  both  houses^ 
wbOf  on  the  part  of  the  house  desiring  the  conference,  are 
the  members  of  the  oommittee  who  have  drawn  up  the  rca- 
wuot  to  whom  others  are  oeeasiooaUy  added.  Toeir  dn^ 
is  to  read  and  deliver  in  the  reasons  with  whieh  they  aiw 
entrusted  to  the  managers  of  the  other  house,  who  report 
them  to  the  Itouse  which  they  represent.    At  a  free  oon- 


Ferenee  the  iiiaii.iuei  s  on  either  !-:di' 


diseretioEl 


\e-sle<i  ia  llieui.  aiid  uiay  uiye  vhale^er  aii;uuienls  they 
tinnk  fit.  A  debate  aru»e  in  tin.'  last  free  conference,  to 
«iiich  we  have  just  alluded,  and  ihe  spveches  of  the  ma- 
nagers Mere  taken  in  short-hand  and  printed.  While  iho 
euureieiiee  is  being  held,  the  bii«iiii'us  of  boll;  hi;usi's  is  sus- 
pended until  ihe  return  of  tlie  iiuinai;ers. 

Amendments  made  to  bills  by  either  house  are  not  the 
only  occasions  upon  whieh  conferences  are  demanded.  Re- 
solutions of  importance,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  house  is  desired,  are  communicated  in  tbb  manner. 
ReporL-i  of  ooumittoes  have  also  boon  oommunicuted  by 
means  of  a  eonferenee.  In  I0t9  aeonfomnoe  was  demanded 
by  the  eommons  to  requcet  aa  explnMition  of  the  etreum' 
stances  unitor  whteb  a  mil  that  hao  haao  amended  by  the 
lords  had  received  the  royal  assent  without  being  returned 
to  the  commons  for  (heir  concurrence.  The  lords  expressed 
their  reL^rel  at  the  mistake,  and  stated  that  they  had  theiii- 
selve^  hcHU  preparwl  to  desire  a  eoulei  eiice  upon  the  sub- 
ject, wliL'il  tiiL)  leeeived  the  ine---a^'e  h-olil  the  eoinnioiis. 

C'onlerunces  Wjjre  forinei-ly  hel  1  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
but  sin,>o  the  dcslrLictidii  uf  the  hotises  uf  jiarhanteut  by 
lire  in  li>34,  that  apartment  iius  been  appropriated  to  tho 
sittings  of  Iho  house  of  peers,  and  coiiiiinBoes  now  meet 
in  one  uf  the  lord-s'  committee  rooms. 

Jtot/al  Absent  to  Biil».—  V/\\en  a  bill  has  passed  both 
houses,  it  remains  in  the  house  of  lords  tinul  the  royal 
assent  is  given,  unless  it  be  a  bdl  of  supply,  in  which  case 
it  is  returned  lo  the  oommooa.  The  ivyal  assent  may  ha 
signified  by  the  king  either  in  poison  or  by  commission. 
Several  bills  aiv  usually  allowed  to  aeeumulate  bafiwe  the 
royal  as^ni  i.s  given,  and  then,  if  it  bo  during  a  session,  a 
eol:llIll:^slon  is  generally  issued  under  ihc  great  seal  for  that 
purpose.  Three  of  the  lonis  commisnuobers,  ssatod  on  a 
mm  beliraon  the  throne  and  the  WBolsacfc  ia  the  heiuw  of 
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lofdsi  ownmand  thoir  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  M^'iiify  to 
tiM  emnmoiis  thai  iliuir  atieniiunco  U  dc»ire'i,  winrh 
ibe  common*  with  the  Speaker  l  omo  to  the  bar.  l  bu  iiU«j» 
of  the  bills  beitig  then  reud.  the  royal  assent  to  oaoh  is  sig- 
niflad  by  Ihe  clerk  of  the  pai  liament  in  Norman  French. 
For  ft  publio  bill  the  form  of  cxpreiisiuii  it '  Le  my  U  veull ;' 
tut  a  prima  UU,  '  Soil  /aU  eoau  il  «*t  desiree ;'  upon  a 
petition  dftmanding  a  right,  whether  publio  or  privuto, '  Soil 
droit  fait  come  il  eat  (kstree  '  [Petition  ok  RumT.]  A  bill 
of  supply  w  carried  up  and  presented  by  ihu  Speaker,  and  the 
;i.,M  ;ii  1  uiiui;tiL<!>l  mthe  words  '  Le  my  retnercie  senboru 
-/v,  arcfpt'i  icur  benevoience,  el  ainti  le  veuU.'  In  an 
act  il  f^iLicu  wiuc  ii  has  the  ruyal  assent  hcl'nc  it  is  agreed 
to  by  the  i  svo  aoiisi's,  iho  ck«rk  Rays.  •  /,?'*/  ;>•/,!,',*,  seiffniors, 
et  oirniii  ills  fii  cr  pr  smt  j  ai  ii-mwnt  •ts^-'mih'r'i,  an  ii  c-n  d-. 
touts  fo»  aulicn  tubjecia  reituncttiiit  ifts  kuiiMtiMeiH  f  'stn' 
majestee  et  prient  a  Dieu  vout  doner  en  tatitc  bone  ru-  i  t 
lortffue.'  The  form  of  ward»  used  to  express  a  denial  of  tiio 
roval  aaucnt  WU  '  X<  roy  t'aviseru.'  The  last  occasion  in 
which  this  power  vm  ejuroited  was  in  1707,  wh«a  Qaeen 
Anne  refbied  bar  aasent  to  a  bill  lliir  aeUling  the  niilitta  in 
Seollaiid* 

The  rayel  awant  k  anAy  f  ivan  io  penon,  eu^pt  at  the 
e1o»e  uf  a  tenion.  wlwB  tba  Uos  atteodt  ta  prarogua  the 
parliaiaent.  end  then  be  tiaiiifieB  Ilia  asaent  to  aneb  biU>  at 

may  havr  ]<;iH-ed  snice  the  last  eommbniun  wat  ijsned:  but 
bills  for  makiug  provisiun  for  the  honour  and  dignity  nf  the 
crown,  such  a»  tliu  lu'.is  f  ir  ^uUliUh'  Cuil  l.i-ts,  luuc  un- 
nt'rally  buen  a»s-:ii<-'ii  li>  Ihi:  "mh;^  m  [iv-r.^i/ii  iiinuLd<iJiU'ly 
after  they  haM;  jiabs-i'tl  l.olli  ■.ni>i>f>. 

During'  the  Cumraonwcaiih  the  loi'l  ]:ii>;i-ctor  consented 
io  bilKs  111  English,  but  on  the  Kegto  itiiou  the  old  form  of 
words  wa*  reverted  to,  and  only  one  attempt  bus  bc4.-n  tnudu 
la  aboli&h  it.  In  1 7UU  the  lords  passed  a  bdl  *  for  abolishing 
the  ma  of  the  French  tongue  in  all  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment and  caiifta  of  jtnltoe.'  This  bdl  dropped  in  the  houti^ 
af  commons.  An  act  patsed  in  1731,  for  cuiiductiitg  all  pro- 
aeedings  m  courts  of  juitice  in  English,  but  nii  Htaniioo 
WM  made  in  tba  old  foraui  atill  in  lua  io  parliammu. 

C'oflMitMM*;--'OiiDiiniitaat  are  either  *  wthe  whole  houMi* 
or  'lielecl.*  Tlio  former  ai-c  in  fact  the  house  itself,  with 
a  chairman  instead  of  the  lord  chancellor  or  .Speaker  presid- 
inj^.  There  i^>  ii  lui^re  free  and  uiiliuiili'ii  p.jwri  uf  lii'liaU' 
when  iheh  jusi;  is  in  coinmiltt>i',  .u  ui«;m'o»,i->  tiiay  sjmak  ajiy 
nuiiiljuT  vjf  tiiiiL's  upi  u  tho  saiiii-  question,  from  which  they 
aitj  retrained  wii  oilier  oci Miions.  Select  c  ommittees  arc 
specially  appjiiiteil,  (^L-iu'iaUy  fur  inquirmg  into  partirnlav 
subjects  connected  wiilt  legislation.  It  is  usual  to  t^ive  them 
the  '  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  ret-urds;'  but  in 
cateufany  disobodiencL'  to  their  orders,  they  have  no  direct 
meauof  eniurcingcouipliuucu,  but  must  report  the  circum- 
alaooei  to  the  bouie.  wtitob  will  immediately  interfere. 

In  QUO  of  an  equality  of  vaieae,  the  cbainoan,  who  is 
choMD  by  the  eonmiiica  out  of  its  own  umraban,  gim  the 
caating  vote.  Some  miseaaccpuuu  uppuut-s  to  bare  eihted 
M  to  the  praeiee  nature  of  tlie  ohairman'*  right  of  voting. 
In  1936,  the  house  of  commonB  was  informed  that  the 
cliai.Uiau  uf  a  sL'f.Lt  cijUitiii, tn!  liad  fii>t  claiuii-il  lliopii- 
V)Il-;^i?  to  voii!  A  mumlK'nif  iho  L'ui.iniiltL'C,  lUid  iificrvvarJs, 
wliisi  iho  Voiced  weri"  i-iiual.  of  i:ivinc  a  c;l^^l^^;  vote  as 
t:li;unii,iii,  and  that  kiu  Ii  iuiu  Ih  l'  li;nl  uf  laiu  ye.ivs,  prevailed 
111  soiiii'  .sek'c;  t  i.iaiiiiiiL'fs ;  vvlu'ii  it  Was  declared  by  tho 
house  that,  according  iu  the  ctaubliBheil  rules  nf  parliament, 
the  chairman  of  a  select  committee  can  oidy  vote  when  there 
isaiiequaltty  of  voices.  (91  Cooiinon*' Joi(nKi/«,p.ai4.)  Thi» 
error  was  vei^  probably  ooeaiianedby  tbapnctieeof  eleetiot) 
eommittee*,  which  however  oanflned  to  tbem,  and  only 
exit  ted  undar  the  proviiiona  of  a«ta  of  parliament. 

In  l«|7,  aama  lagolationt  were  made  by  tba  houee  of 
eamnona  far  rendering  laleet  aommtiioae  moraalBeiaBt  and 
raipeoaiUa,  Tba  aamber  af  memban  an  a  eommlttea  wait 
limited  to  fiAean.  Litta  of  tbeir  name*  ere  to  lie  afflxed  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  tho  commitlcr-rlrrk's  office  an  l 
the  lobby.  Members  nrivinu; I'or  theooiumitii  o  ai.-  I.)  hkh  i- 
tain  wlicllicr  the  s^cnili-mcn  they  |.r.i|i  to  initiii-  will 
attend.    To  every  qucs  ion  naked      a  lUu  im.i.u 

of  the  member  who  aski,  it  is  preflxe<l  in  the  minutes  of 
evideiiou  iaul  before  the  hoiiie;  and  the  names  of  tho 
nieiiibi-is  picseiit  at  each  silting,  und.  lu  the  event  of  any 
diusion,  liie  cpiL-.sti  hi  proposed,  the  name  of  the  proposer, 
and  the  i-uict  ot  cu-h  iiieiiil  .M,  ure  eiiieivd  onthammotes 
and  reported  to  the  houM.  j  CoiudTTsss.] 

It  iatiot  intaodad  to  toaeh  upon  tba  aUetim  fhuiofanwb 


or  upiiii  ih(>  proceedings  at  elcctioii.4 ;  but  tho  mode  of  trying 
cliM  luiti  i>ftiUou>  Will  reriuire  a  nutice  iii  ibis  place. 

Tnai  <>/  hieciion  MiUons  ^Uc{r,Ti^  the  year  1770,  con- 
troverted elections  were  tried  .".nd  dLlermiued  by  the  whole 
house  of  commons,  as  mere  parly  questions,  upon  wbadi 
tJie  strength  of  contending  Actions  might  be  tested.  In  1741, 
Sir  Hobert  Walpole,  aiter  repeated  attacks  upon  his  govani* 
luent,  WHS  at  last  driven  from  office  by  a  vote  upon  the  CUp- 
penbam  election  petition.  'Instead  of  trusting  to  the  m*.  t» 
oftheir  resnectivceauna»*eaid  Mr.Orenville.  in  propoungim 
roeaaure  wliirh  has  since  borne  his  name.  *  the  principal  de- 
pendence of  both  parties  is  their  pnvato  interest  among  us, 
and  it  i>  M'aiididiiu- ly  uuluriuu*  ibai  \vr  aru  us  t'a'.'ii(.'^)!ly  i':uj- 
va.-iicd  til  attend  in  fiivuurof  liie  uppi/:?ili-  hidt'>,  a-i  il  \m!  were 
uli'.lly  <t:df-ulccll\ !•  a:i(l  notb-'itud  Irnu  t  liy  the  lirin'  iii:e?  of 
justici'.  bill  by  tbi:  diM'ret  wiiiiiy  iiiif'ulsf  of  our  uuu  luciiiia- 
lioiis ;  tia\.  It  IS  «( 11  known  that  iu  c\ LTV  cantested  election, 
many  roemburs  of  this  house,  who  are  ultimately  to  judge 
in  a  kind  of  judicial  capacity  between  the  competitors,  enlist 
themselves  as  parties  in  tlie  oouscntion,  and  take  upon 
therosidvos  ilu;  partial  management  uf  the  Very  business  upon 
which  they  shouid  determine  with  the  atrklaet  impartiality* 
The  principle  of  theGreuvdIe  Aot.and«lotba*awbiefa«an 
passed  at  different  times  nnca  1770,  waa  ta  leleeteaiMlittMa 
Ibr  the  trial  of  election  petitiona  by  lot  By  the  last  af 
these  (9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  thirty-three  names  were  balloted 
from  the  membars  present  at  iho  time,  and  each  of  the  parties 
tn  ibi-  i-'i-c! mil  was  Liiiitk-d  tii  alnkc  of!"  uli'Vuii  naiuej,  ar.d 
laUs  l-4;Uuce  the  liuinberof  the  CuUUuUIim!  Iu  cluell.  Whieb- 
ever  party  attended  on  the  day  appointi-d  fjr  u  ballot  in  the 
pi"B»t«*t  force,  wa»  liktdy  to  have  a  pi^ei  oiidLMnnct'  in  tho 
(Mimuittco  ;  and  the  i-spedient  of  chaiii  e  d;il  not  ibi;ndx<re 
operate  as  a  sutlicient  chock  to  party  spirit  in  the  appoiut- 
incnt  of  election  committees.  Partiality  or  incompetence 
w  a^  very  generally  complained  of  in  the  decisions  uf  com- 

I  ill  I  tees  appoialadin  tltla  manoar,  and  in  1839  an  act  passed 
ostabliMhing  a  new  svi^tcm, — upon  different  priaoipleK— in* 
araming  the  resi>onsibility  of  individual  meuMn,aiul  biatripg 
sewealy  anything  to  the  opemtion  efcliaooa. 

The  fbilowing  u  en  mitline  of  tho  praaont  mode  of  ealect- 
ing  members  fur  the  trial  of  election  petitions.  At  the 
beginning  uf  a  sossiun  tho  Speaker  appoints  a  »,'eiiera1 
ruisiiiuti'-e  uf  si\  tiieiiibers,  to  anv  or  all  of  udii.iii)  ibi.-  iioii-e 
inai,  DbjiK-t.  m  w  liieli  dse  the  Speaker  is  bound  to  ajujuiat 
others.  If  by  irrecoiieileable  d;>agreoiiient  uf  opimuu,  or 
by  the  einilimic^l  abheiiee  of  inure  than  two  inei'.iber>,  Ihe 
( oiiiiniilcL',  wbi'Ti  upjiuiiilwl,  sliiinUl  bo  iiiuibk'  Io  )iriieoetl  m 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.,  or  if  < tie  house  should  deterinme 
that  it  shall  be  dissolved,  its  functions  are  to  cease.  To 
this  general  committee  all  election  petitkma  are  lefefred* 
The  names  of  all  tho  members  uf  Ihe  house  are  pitt  into  an 
alpltabeiical  list  and  called  o\-er,  when  oartain  axeuaaa  ste 
allowed  to  be  made ;  but  all  who  do  not  than  axanaa  ibem- 
aalm  fton  aarving  are  bound  to  a«t  aa  mambaM  af  deation 
oottmittaei  when  hareaflor  ehaaan.  Tbia  list  is  taken  by 
the  general  aoinmiltea.  fk«m  Vbieh  am  aelected  six.  eight, 
ten.  or  twelve  memliers,  who,  on  eignlfytng  their  willingness 

to  MTvo,  are  foriiii-i!  hito  '  llu;  <!b.,iiniian"s  panel."  The  !i:5t 
i-s  ibeii  dnided  into  five  |>uiicU  by  tlii' general  CQUinmtee, 
exilusive  'd  ttn;  chairman,  the  order  of  whieh  is  decided  by 
h.it,  and  a  miiiiber  ai;a(*hed  to  each  in  the  oi<lei-  in  wimdi  it 
i»  drawn,  riie^e  jiai.^U  iire  to  bo  eorrtreted  fiimi  tune  Id 
time  by  (he  general  committee,  oceordmg  to  circumstiuicos. 
The  general  committee  gives  three  weeks'  notice  to  the 
f  nriies  before  it  proceeds  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  trial 

I I  ail  election  petition.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it 
chooses,  from  the  panel  standing  (imt  in  order  of  sen-ice,  six 
momban*  wbasa  mtmas  ore  read  ta  tba  parties,  who  have 
power  ta  objaok  to  any  of  them  an  gnmnda  «f  diaqnalUI- 
eatiea  anaeiHad  in  the  aet  Wban  tha  aix  mamben  am 
filially  onoaent  the  chairman's  paiMl  appoint  one  of  their  own 
bo<ly  to  wt  as  chnirroaii,  who  is  added  aeeordingly  by  the 
L'ener.il  cdiii uiltliH'.  Tiic  Committee,  wlien  llius  completed, 
13  s'.i.jiii,  and  piuceeds  in  business.  If  it  be  reduced  to  less 
lii.ui  .MX  by  tile  non-aiteiidance  of  members,  except  it  h.is 
already  sal  fourteen  day?  or  more,  it  is  dissolved.  It  may 
lilt  with  four  inemU.  rs  onl),  if  it  has  met  for  twenty-five 
ilays,  and  with  any  number,  wiibinit  reference  to  the  timo 
during  whirh  it  has  met,  pro^  l  ie  :  ail  the  parties  give  ilieir 
coiHent.  All  questions  wm  decided  by  a  mijonty,  and  in 
CUM3  of  an  equality  of  volocai,  ttie  abaicmaii  givaa  a  eaaoml  oc 
casting  vote. 

AawitnaiBw  giving  Atlaa  avidanea  bnftM  an  * 
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mittee  uegutltyof  pojury.  it  is  usiuil  f.,r  the  Ii.hoo,  when 
aeqiMinted  witli  sm  n  mi«<-ouduct,  to  instruct  ihc  atttirnoy- 

Kentl  to  t>ro$fculo  the  parties.  Tlie  same  coursu  has  also 
n  pnnued  with  respect  to  penons  proved  U)  have  hccn 
concerned  ia  btibery. 

7b»  ArtflnDimtians  of  deetioo  oommittcet  ara  final,  wad 
tre  in»nediate1y  carried  into  ell^  by  the  house,  if  an 
election  be  repurtftl  voiJ,  a  new  writ  is  issued ;  if  it  be  de- 
rided lliat  a  member  has  not  been  duly  elected  and  that 
uiMi lu-r  catiflirliitf  shoiilii  l;avf  bevii  returned,  tlio  deputy 
clerk  of  tlje  ciuwii  is  oi  -KmitI  |  i  ai^  itd  and  amend  the  re- 
turn, after  which  the  new  u-i mli "i  is  sworn,  and  lakes  liis 
sent;  and  if  a  petition  ur  tin-  (ipini^i'.ion  to  it  beheld  by 
the  f  jitiniiitec  to  li;ive  Ijiiii  l.ivuiuvis  ov  ^e\alllms,  tlie 
pelilioncr  or  sitting  member,  as  tbi:  case  may  be,  is  liable 
to  the  payment  of  all  the  co«ts. 

The  lost  proceeding  in  parliament  which  we  ihaUdotcribo 
it  that  of 

Impeachttunt. — ^Impeaehment  by  the  eoiiinions  Is  a  pro- 
ceeding of  gnat  importanet*  invdving  the  cxerciie  of 
the  hieheat  judicial  poami  bjr  feilteiBttt,  and  though 
fn  luodeni  ttmei  it  has  rarely  beea  resorted  to.  in  fhrmer 

pt'rio<ls  of  our  history  it  was  of  frctjuent  occurrence. 
The  earliext  instance  of  impeachment  by  the  eomnions 
nt  the  liar  of  the  house  ol'  l  i  ;ls  was  in  the  rci;i;n  uf : 
E<hv:ird  III.  (  1376).  Bel  .ro  ilmi  lime  the  lords  ai>-  | 
pe;u-  tD  have  tried  linih  ju'L-ri  niid  cui:imr»:irr-  (In-  'j:ri-'M 
|ni]il:i-  ii!l'o!ice>:,  but  not  upon  compiaml^  addte»M.'tl  loliiem 
hy  till'  I  oinmons.  Daring  the  next  four  reigns,  cases  of 
regular  unpeaehmcnf  vrerv  fVc^iuent,  but  no  instances  oe- 
ciincd  in  the  reigus  ri  K  Iward  IV.,  Heniy  VII.,  Ileni^ 
VIII.,  Edward  VI„  Quceu  Mnry,  or  Queen  Eltzabuth.  The 
institution  '  had  fallen  into  disuse.'  says  Mr.  Hallam, '  p:\rtly 
IhHD  the  loss  of  that  control  whieh  the  cotniaons  bad  ob- 
tained nnder  Riehaid  It.  and  the  Lancastrian  kings,  and 
partly  from  the  ptdbrcnee  the  Tudor  srineca  bad  given  to 
bills  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  they  wished 
M  turn  the  arm  of  pttrlianjent  againitan  obnoxious  subject.' 
Pio^eculions  also  in  the  Star  clmmbor  dnniig  that  litne  i 
were  pcrpeUia'i'.y  lesorted  to  ;.y  ihr  I'm'  il'.c  ]  .im-'i-  | 

ment  of  stale  olTender*.  In  iIk-  luwn  <jI'  Jaaics  J.,  iliu 
practice  of  impeachtix  iit  wu^  iLviveil,  and  was  used  with 
great  etseray  hy  ihu  nunuh  liolh  as  an  instrument  of 
jii);ii.l;ir  jiuv  r.  i'm  il.o  f  .  theranee  of  public  justice. 

Between  the  y<ar  \H'>0,  wlien  Sir  Giles  Mositrcssor  and 
Lord  Bacon  were  impeached,  and  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
tbere  Were  abjut -10  ca^es  of  impeachment.  In  the  rci<;ns 
of  William  111.,  Anne,  and  George  1.  there  were  15,  and  in 
George  11.  only  one  (that  of  Lord  Lant.  in  1746,  for  hinh 
treason).  The  last  mvmorabte  cases  aro  tlicse  of  Warren 
Baathiga„  in  1788,  aikl  Li»d  Mclvaie,  in  180S. 

An  outUtw  of  the  forms  observed  in  the  conduct  of  im- 
peachments may  be  briclly  given.  A  member  of  the  hou>e 
of  commons  charge,  the  accused  of  certain  hittli  crimesand 
misdemeanors,  and  moves  that  he  be  iiapc.-irhed.  If  the 
house  agree  to  ii.  the  member  is  orderetl  to  go  to  the  lords, 
nnd  at  tlieir  bar,  in  the  name  of  the  house  of  ('i>iiiiu>j|i> 
nn<]  of  sit  the  commons  of  the  United  King<l<jm,  to  unpe.ich 
the  art  iiicd.  A  committee  is  then  ordcretl  to  <Iraw  up  arti- 
cles of  impeachment,  which  are  leporlcd  lo  the  house,  and  | 
having  been  discusse<l  and  a'.;reed  uptai.  arc  engrossed  and 
delivered  to  the  lords.  Further  articles  may  be  delivered 
from  time  to  time.  lb  tlie  cnsc  of  Warren  Ilastioga  the 
article*  bad  been  prepared  before  bis  impeachmeot  at  the 
bar  of  the  bouse  of  lords.  The  accuie«  sends  answers  to 
each  Article,  which  ere  eommaoicated  to  tha  ooainuMM  by 
the  lords ;  to  these,  replicacions  are  Telnmed  if  necessary. 
After  these  preliminaries  the  lords  appoint  a  Jay  for  the 
trial.  The  commons  desire  the  lords  to  suntiuon  the  wit- 
nesses required  to  prove  their  charges  and  appoint  mana- 
gers to  conduct  the  proceedings.  Westminster  Hall  lias 
hi  L-n  n^u^.U\  r.tted  up  as  Il.o  coui  l,  ^\'uic!I  is  presided  ovit  by  : 
tho  lord  iugh  steward.  The  commons  attend  with  the  ma-  j 
na(;ers  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  hourie.  Tlie  accnse^l  | 
remains  in  the  custody  of  the  uslier  of  the  black  rod,  to 
whom  he  is  delivered,  if  a  commoner,  by  the  aerjeant-ai- 
amu  attending  tlie  hoii<-L-  romnions.  The  managers 
should  conflnc  themselves  tj  i.liar<;es  cjntained  in  liie  arti- 
cles of  impeachment.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  compla;  tied  of 
lavtters  ha%ing  been  tntroduced  which  had  not  been  origin- 
ally laid  to  Ills  charge,  and  the  house  reaotved  that  certain 
wuHds  ought  bot  to  hkve  been  spoken  by  Mr.  Burke  Per- 


sens  impeached  of  high  treason  arc  entitled,  by  statute  20 
Geo.  II.,  c.  30,  to  make  their  full  defence  by  counsel,  a  prt- 
rilese  which  is  not  denied  to  penons  charged  wilh  wgli 

crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

When  tho  managers  have  made  their  charges  and  tA> 
duoed  evidence  id  support  of  them,  the  aecuMd  «Mwm 
tbetn,  and  the  nanagers  have  aright  to  reply.  The  fords 
then  proceed  to  jud^tm  ni  in  this  manner:— Ihe  lord  high 
steward  puts  toeat  ii  pt  Li  ,  beginning  with  the  Junior  baron, 
tliu- qiu  .•iti  111  upon  till-'  til  article,  whether  tlio  accused  be 
guiiiy  111'  the  CiUiKs  <  linrL;>!d  therein.  The  peers  in  hucces- 
sion  ri-e  in  their  iil  ic  -  when  the  r|uestion  is  put,  and 
standing  uncovered,  and  l.iying  their  right  hands  upon  their 
breast,  answer  '  guilty,'  or  '  not  uuili) ,'  ;is  tm-  i  ;.mi  nmy  be, 
'  upon  my  lumour.'  Each  article  is  proceeded  wiiii  sepa- 
rately in  the  same  manner,  the  lord  high  steward  givint;  his 
own  opinion  the  last.  The  numbers  are  then  cast  up,  and 
being  ascertained,  are  declureil  by  the  lord  high  steward  to 
the  lords,  and  the  accused  is  acquainted  with  tlie  result. 

(Coke's  Fourth  ImtituU,  cap.  I ;  The  St>rerai£r»e  Ihwert^ 
JbrliaamtU,  b^- W.  l^nne,  1643;  Parliamentary  Wriit, 
bv  W.  Prynne,  in  four  parts,  16  39- 1 66 4;  Privtlegeis  nf  the 
fiurntnif^e  of  Eiifiland  when  they  ail  in  Parliament,  by  John 
Selden,  r2mo.,  ICIi;  Modus  tenendi  Por/iamentttm,  by 
\V.  Hakewel,  lOOD;  Lrr  PaHia'nmlann.  by  (;.  1\  Ks(|', 
IJlUO-,  iO';tO;  Coti^titlilion  of  Pan'it!'>ir)ili  irt  iini;i,i!i<l,  <ie^ 
dufed  from  the  time  of  King  Pu'ir^ir.i  -  Si't-nnd,  by  Sir 
John  Pettus,  lO&O  ;  Original  Instiiultou,  l^iwer,  and  juris- 
diction  of  Parliamenls,  l>y  Sir  M.  Hale,  1707;  republished 
by  Ilargrave,  with  prefacv,  1770  ;  Antient  Pight  rf  the 
Commons  •/  E'isUnd,  by  William  Petyt,  ICSO;  Ptrlia- 
f'lfri/ij'  ii  Political  T;ac<*.  written  by  Sir  Robert  AtkiDS 
.11(1  <lr.  i;4l;  Hiitori/ of  ihe  High  Court  of  Rtrliamentt 
hy  T.  Guidon.  1731;  Manner  of  holding  Parliamentt  lis 
England,  by  Henry  KIsynge,  Clor.  Pari..  1 768 ;  FreePariia' 
mentt,  by  BLo^er  Achcjrhty,  1731 ;  Blackatone's  Cotma,  hook 

iialt ;  General  Indexes  and  Calendars  to  Lords'  Journals, 
lj09-lt?Ut:  General  Indexes  to  Commrms'  Journals,  1547- 
I-;7;  Trial  of  Henry  Lord  I'incount  .Vp/rf//e,  pul  lisln-d 
bv  o;der  of  the  House  of  l.,ords,  fol.,  l&OC;  Stute  Trm/.s- ; 
Rirlianifutury  llixtory;  \^'ylln's  Argiimml  ujmjh  tff  Jin  i\- 
diction  if  the  Cnmmnna  lo  rnmmil,  ISIO;  Halsell  b  I'ri'ct" 

PARU.^MKM  UF  IHEL^i.ND.  In  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  from  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Henry  II. 
in  tho  latter  part  of  the  twelflh  century,  mceiings  of  (he 
barons  were  occasionally  summoned  to  consult  on  public 
ailuits,  to  which  tlie  old  iiistorians  suwotimes  give  thenaine 
of  parliamente.  But  parliaments,  in  the  modern  senses 
cannot  b«  tnieed  bach  hi  Irelaod  ftrther  than  le  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  to  a  dale  about  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  that  <if  the  earliest  p.irliaineiit  which  is 
ascerlained  to  ha\c  eon<<isled  both  of  lords  and  commons  in 
Englairl.  NiiiiMii  iiiMi-iilt'uri'b  I  L'k-bra  Lil  ji.Liliiiim'nt,  the 
first  fur  uluclt  wriis  are  cxiuiil  suinu)' miiiii  it pieseniativcs 
i  f  I  he  counties  and  boroughs,  met  at  Wl'^i  iiiinitcr  in  li!63 
[Hkmiy  111.,  vol.  xii.,  p-  1-4] ;  and  the  lirst  hi»h  parliament 
lo  wiiich,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  sheiiiTs  were  directed  to 
return  two  rcpre'>enlativcs  for  each  county  wa>  held  in  1296. 
Repre.seiitatives  of  boroughs  in  Ireluml  r^.nuot  be  Imcsd 
much  higber  tlian  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  Arat  make  their  appearance  in  1 34 1 ,  and  in  an  act  or 
ordinaitee  of  I3S9  they  are  spoken  of  as  forming  an  eueiH 
tiat  port  of  tlu)  parlisment.. 

At  this  time  however  ana  down  to  a  much  lowor  date  it 
waaonly  the  small  portion oflreland occupied  by  the  English 
ge!llt'r=  iliat  was  represented  in  the  legi-lature.  Kvtu  m  ibu 
rtiijn  uf  Edward  III.  only  tho  province  of  Munster  aiid  a 
|>art  of  I<»'in-,iL'r  wvxv  i  i.:i-iili-rfii  iu  ^l.lll■-blud :  tlicy  were 
dividttd  inlo  iwcUl-  idiii.Iil'.  Ihil  i;i  li.i-  <'niir?Le  of  the  lif- 
tecnth  century  tiiuch  ibo  ^;vater  ]i;u ;  ul'  tin-  e  disiricts  had 
become  to  all  intents  and  jiurposes  independent  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  Eiij;li!.h 
dominion  and  the  pailiamcntary  representation  were  alike 
coiifiiH'd  to  the  counties  composing  what  was  calU-d  ihc 
Pale,  that  is,  to  tho.se  of  Dublin,  Luntli,  Kihlare.  and  Menlh 
(then  comprehending  both  E.tsl  and  West  Mealh),  Willi  a 
vary  fow  seaports  beyond  these  limits.  The  vigarous  mea- 
Hures  taken  under  Henry  VUL  and  sueeeedine  kings 
however  gradually  extended  the  authority  of  the  English 
iiistitulions  and  laws,  Tb«  possessors  of  some  of  tho  ori- 
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ginal  Iri«li  pcoragcB,  artcr  rantntainin^  for  eenturiea  an 

indepcudenco  as  comiil'^tf  n-;  llint  of  ilic  Il;l'i^  o  chitTiains 
thcmsi'lvcK.  were  in'l'  i,  1  i  i  ni\c  their  uttjti  l  ince  in  the 
liiui!-!-  vif  i:ir  Is,  n'nl  111  iiiv  lU'W  pt'OraCTOS  \vr'r>>  ror.lcrri  d, 
souio  (111  Kri^li-ii;iR'ii  i>i  i>iji-,'>ns  of  Eiigli^h  <lv><•|■ll^  s-iinc 
(111  iIh' l;,/aii-s  mI"  ilic  ulri  lush  fnmilifs.  The  tweU ;i I . : t  ■ 
conntiex  were  ali  reclaime<l  iti  tho  rciijn  of  Henry  Vili., 
and  others  were  addi-*!  hy  Mary,  Kliznheth,  and  Jaines,  till, 
in  tbo  time  of  the  last-monlianed  kinK<  uliolu  island 
ms  dividisd  into  tbirty-two  counlies,  a.-*  at  prci^ent,  each 
TBluroing  two  reprewnlfttives.  Of  tliesctbiny  tnrocounlie» 
hcweter  it  is  »ttM  thew  were  seventeen  in  wliicli  there  was 
not  •  ftingl«  jwrlianiantary  boiouub,  irhile  in  the  renwiniug 
Hftm  tb^re  -mm  oalj  mbout  ihirly.  Bat  either  this  tc- 
count  iDUBt  be  wrong  or  the  mmmoD  ttetea«it  that  James 
■drle^  only  fariy  new  borouirhs  must  be  an  under  slate* 
iiirrii,  ir.  »iip.  ;ivs,  the  entire  number  of  the  lri!.li  com- 
nuuii  ui  in  !  \'. 232.  In  this  numV>er  however  would 
be  included  Ihc  iwo  rcproseriu'i.r-,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Subseqitt-nt  nu-v  ch.irteisi  to  borougiis  angmenled 
the  li  .KM  by  llio  year  1032  to  30(»,  at  which  number  it 
remained  slationnry.  In  1C3-1  the  number  of  peers  was 
1-22,  and  mine  lhaii  ion  Irish  |x-ernt;es  were  crcnied  between 
that  dale  and  the  Union.  Of  cvurnc  however  some  also 
became  extinct. 

It  wsaoitly  fnr  a  very  sliort  |ieriod  of  iis  exigtctire  that 
the  Irish  poriiaroent  was  hekl  lo  be  a  supreme  lej^islature. 
Ireland  being  re^rded  as  a  conquered  dependencv,  it  was 
taaintalned  tnat  its  parliament  was  in  all  respects  suliordi- 
mt«  to  that  of  EnRfauid,  and  subaentientlT  to  thai  of  Great 
Britain,  which  nii^it  make  lawttobuMt  tlte  people  of  the 
one  country  as  well  as  of  the  other-  The  recoiveil  legal 
doctrine  used  to  be.  that  King  John,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  rcif;n  (ad.  I-Hm,  <itil:utio  I  In  lL-'irrs-|  aifiit,  in  i.^;!!'.  if 
the  dominiori  <>{  coHmiual,  Ituil  lri:j;itui  sily.ulil  In.- g.jvi  rued 
by  the  !  uvs  of  England:  in  eonsequenrc  of  whicli  both  the 
Common  law  r !'  EriRhind  and  all  Fn'_'!i«h  utatutf*  enifled 

Iuiiir  ti>  liial  <\::\p  "■.■if  lu  ll!  ta  he  ui  llio  same-  aulliun^v  in 
roiand  us  in  Kn|>lnnd.  With  regnnl  to  Engli<ih  acts  passed 
subsequently  to  that  date,  it  was  uls-ohcld,  in  the  firi^t  place, 
that  Ireland  was  bound  by  all  of  thetn  in  whn  h  it  was 
either  specially  named  or  included  under  (jenerai  wn  ds. 
But  further,  irlasuiucb  as  one  of  the  Irish  acts  <'allcd  Poy- 
Bing'a  Law*,  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Honr>  VII.  (a.d. 
1495).  in  the  tord-lieuteBan^  of  Sir  Bdtrard  Pbynin?.  or 
Foynin!;.^  deehnwl  that  all  statutes 'lately*  made  in  Eng- 
land should  be  deemed  also  good  and  effectual  in  Ireland, 
it  was  held  that  this  established  the  autlnnity  in  Ireland  of 
all  precodint;  Eiiglisli  siatrai^i  u liai'i  *''i er ;  tnaklti.;  tli'.ise 
enncleil  .since  tho  I  Jtli  o!  .Iulm  uT  iIil-  saino  t\>\c.e  vulii  t'.ase 
eii:ici('d  before  that  date.  Tins  imwuve.  WIS  ailiii.tiLil  to 
be  liie  last  general  imposition  of  tiic  laws  of  Enj^'i  ai'l  ui'i  n 
Irelaitd.  Of  the  English  statutes  passed  since  ifi.'  pnli 
Henry  VII.,  it  was  allowed  that  tho»o  only  were  bimlini: 
upon  Ireland  in  which  tliat  ronntty  WBS  ipMiaHy  named  or 
included  under  general  words. 

But  tbe  above  meniianeil  was  only  one  of  Poyning's 
lavs.  Olheis  provided,  as  their  substance  is  given  by 
Blackslono  (1  Com.,  lo-j):  '  i.  That  before  any  (Iiiab) par- 
liament be  Binnmoned  or  holden,  the  chief  Eptrernor  and 
eeuneil  of  Iieiand  shall  certify  to  the  king,  under  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland,  the  considemiions  and  causes  thereof,  and 
the  articles  of  the  acts  proposc<l  to  bo  jiasxed  therein.  'J, 
Thi(t  afif !  the  king,  in  hi*  council  of  England,  shall  have 
consKleaul.  approved,  or  altered  the  .said  acts,  or  any  of  them, 
and  certified  ilu  m  hack  under  the  seal  of  England, 

find  shall  havf  j^ivi'ii  liwnce  to  .SHiniintn  ^iid  hold  a  parlia- 
iiK-nl,  thfii  til''  -atni-  >li:ill  !<('  .sunum'iif  l  and  hi-ld;  and 
tlicrom  till"  $iud  arts  so  certilied,  and  no  oilier,  shall  be  pro- 
per.n1,  r.-  j  i'ived,  or  rejected."  It  was  found  however,  in  tho 
course  of  time,  that  many  innonvenienccs  were  occasioned 
by  these  severely  restriotlra  regulations,  which  prevented 
any  laws  from  being  proposed,  except  only  such  as  were 
drawn  up  boforc  the  parliament  which  should  pa£.s  Ihuin 
mm  in  being  :  and  therefore,  by  the  3  &  4  Fh.  and  JdU  c  4. 
it  was  nrovnied  that  any  new  prnpositions  tnight  be  certified 
to  England  for  approval,  even  after  tlte  summons  Mid  dur- 
ing the  seif.sion  of  parliament.  Still  this  left  to  tbe  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  nothing  more  than  merely  the  power  <i( 
reiccisne'  anv  l.iw  proposed  to  it ;  it  could  neither  initiate  a 
n  w  law  nor  ri'|ii'al  .in  iiiil  one,  nor  even  amend  or  alter  that 
wliich  was  ofTered  for  its  acceptance.   In  practice  however 


the  ledor  of  the statnle  was  somewhat  relaxed.  Blackstone 

t»oes  on  tri  sta'o  thai  (lu-  [irai'iicc  in  his  day  (Fonie  vcars 
after  tlie  uia.'.dlc  of  tlu'  i.i^t  ■xanui-y)  was, 'that  bills  arc 
■  ill in  transed  in  cillii  r  lioiise,  under  the  denomination 
•  il"  "  lirads  far  a  hiSl  cr  I  '.ll-,"  and  in  thnt  shape  thev 
arc  oHeri-d  lo  tliL-  can-idiTUtuiti  of  tlu.'  loril-ljfiiteiiaiit  aiid 
ptivy-council,  wlio,  upon  such  pariiamentary  intimation,  or 
otherwise  upon  the  application  of  private  persons,  receive  and 
transmit  such  heads,  or  reject  them  without  any  iransQis* 
sion,  to  Encrland.'  Thc^e  heads  of  bills  however  really  dif- 
fered in  nothing  from  bills  or  acts  of  parliament,  except 
that,  instead  of  tho  words  *Be  it  eimetaa,'  tbe  formal  com- 
mencement ef  each  pangraph  or  clatue  was,  *  W«  pray 
that  it  may  be  enaeted;*  ana  tbe  motion  tat  praaenting 
ibew  icareely  differed,  except  in  fiirn»  fton  the  motion  in 
tbe  English  Honse  of  Commons  for  leare  to  bn'nff  in  a 
bill,  a  motion  noces-aiy  in  all  cases  t.i  be  ns^c  tiiLyf  id  ur 
carried  in  tho  aliinnntive  before  the  atlual  btiiiyni:^  in  of 
a:  IV  bill.  A  nil  as  tor  t  he  cun'-iMit  lat'  I  he  crovirn  or  the  g'  vcrn- 
meiit,  wliieli  u  wa.»  neecs.sary  to  o'l'.a.n  lie  fore  either  liouije 
of  the  Irish  parliament  r.niid  take  ii])  llic  coiiMik-.Mliuu  of 
any  proposed  law,  with  a  view  to  its  ijnactmcnt.  thai  would 
in  practice  jirobably  bo  found  to  operate  much  in  ihe  same 
way  with  tho  assent  of  the  crown,  which  even  in  England 
was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  any  bill  after  it  had  pamad 
both  houses.  In  the  Irish  as  well  as  in  the  English  parliai* 
ment  there  was  in  fact  an  opportunity  of  discussinft  the 
prnpoeition  without  tbe  permission  of  the  evovD.  An  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  an  Irish  bill  required  the  assent  of  the  ciown 
before  it  could  beeaOM  htw.  Tiya  vieir  of  the  matter  baa 
scarcely  been  stifficiently  attended  to  in  eomparing  tbe  eir- 
cuinstaiices  of  tho  two  legislatures.  The  practice  of  pre- 
senfinij  heads  of  bills  however  was  not  introduced  into  the 
Iii  h  iii-.rliamenl  till  after  the  Revnhition  In  thf  rci^'n  of 
CJiinrles  II.,  according  to  Lord  Mounimotn's.  'the  ciuiual 
framed  bills  altogether;  a  negative  alone  on  tl'i  in  and  their 
spvcral  provisos  was  left  lo  parliament :  only  a  general  pro- 
)ias.iion  for  a  bdl,  Ijv  way  uildn.-ss  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
and  council,  camo  from  pariiament:'  that  is  to  say,  all  that 
the  parliament  was  suff'ered  lo  do  was  simply  to  request 
that  some  measure  might  be  brought  in  for  effecting  a 
particular  otject.  The  object  might  be  speciflcd,  but  the 
means  by  whioh  it  mi  to  bo  attaitted  or  attempted,  in  other 
words,  ine  details  and  whole  character  of  the  measure,  were 
to  be  to  the  govBrnment.  With  regard  to  thc^c,  the 
parliament  bad  only  the  power  of  accepting  or  rtjei  img 
them  in  the  mass. 

But  the  ilependenco  of  Ireland  upon  the  Enghsh  crown, 
and  the  consequent  subiinlina'.inn  of  tl.c  Irish  legislature, 
were  held  to  en  stili  laitlier  than  to  the  establishmeni  of 
the  prmcijile  that  laws  nii(;lit  he  tnadc  by  liie  l  arluiinonl  of 
Fn'»land  In  hind  Irclan  l.  'riiclr>li  H(n;3C  of  I^itds  had 
f'aliTiaiiu'i!  writs  of  vro-'T  upiin  juiliiinents  in  the  courts  of 
I'oiiiuion  law  IVom  tlie  loipii  ot  Cliarles  I.,  and  appeals  iti 
equity  from  the  Ri-sroraiian.  Ncvertheles.s.  in  the  year 
171s.  a  judproont  in  the  0>iirt  of  Exrbequer  liavinj?  lieen 
reversed  by  the  llon^e  df  Ivirds,  the  cjueslion  was  carried 
to  tbe  House  of  Lords  of  Groat  Britain,  by  which  the  judg- 
ment of  tbe  Court  of  Bxehequer  waa  afltrmed.  On  this  tbe 
Irish  House  ef  Lordt  reaolTed  that  no  tneal  lay  torn  tbo 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  But  this  resolution  was  immediately  met  by  an 
act  of  the  Britisli  parliament,  the  5  Geo.  I.,  c.  1,  declaring 
that '  the  king's  majesty,  by  and  w  iih  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  lords  spiritual  and  lomporal  of  Great  Britaiti  in 
parlianiriit  n-iscinbicd,  had,  hath,  and  of  riL;ht  ought  to  hu\i' 
full  povicr  and  authorilv  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  suf- 
ficient force  and  vididity  to  bind  tbeiK-ople  and  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland;  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland  have 
not  nor  of  right  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction  to  judge  of, 
reverse,  or  aflirm  any  judgment,  sentence,  or  decree  given  or 
made  in  any  court  wiihin  the  said  kingdom;  and  that  all  pro- 
ceedings before  tho  said  House  of  Loi^  upon  any  such  ju(^ 
ment,  tventencc,  or  decree  are  and  are  hereby  declared  to  m 
utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoaea  wbauoenwr.* 

In  this  state  the  law  remained  till  the  year  UVL  In  that 
year  the  statute  5  Geo.  I.,  c.  1,  was  repealed  by  the  22 
Geo.  III.,  c.  5.1;  and  the  following  year  the  23  Geo.  III.,  c. 
■JS,  diTlared  tiie  exclusive  rv^hl  and  authority  of  the  Irish 
parliunietit  an<l  rourts  of  juslice  in  all  matters  of  legislation 
and  judicature  for  Ireland.  Finally,  in  ISOO,  by  the  Act 
of  Union,  tbe  39  and  40  Geo.  IIL,  c.  67,  the  Irish  parliar 
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ment  \va«  c\liiii;uiNhe<i,  and  it  wa«  citoctcd  that  tboUuitifl 
Kii.L,'(!(im  shi'i.M  1)0  represented  in  one  and  the  same  par- 
liaiiu  nt,  i  i  hi"  ciiUl-iI  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Grc.it  l}ril:iin  liolaiiri. 

'I  l»«3  uarliL'^i  Inah  sltttutes  on  re<'Oid  arc  of  ihoycar  1310; 
but  from  that  date  there  ni-e  none  till  tho  year  1429,  from 
which  time  (here  i»  a  rc^^ulnr  series.  Tbo  whole  bave  been 
printed,  and  there  are  also  abridgmentl  by  BttUingbMke 
and  Belcher,  Hunt,  and  otlicr:^. 

(Lord  Mounlmorres's  Hittory  n/  the  IriA  Fttrliam  nt ; 
Blackaleae's  Ommtnlariw;  01di«ld*B  Rmmenlative  Hit- 
tnry  Great  Brihh  and  hvlimd ;  Wakekdd't  Aeeomt  t\f 
Ir^mAi  iUdhai'a  Cmtiituiimal  Bitiary  iff  BHt^taid.} 

PARMA.  DUCHY  OF,  a  lOTflreign  atate  in  Nortbem 
Italy,  which  extends  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Po.  and 
furms  part  of  the  threat  ha^in  of  iliat  river.  It  is  bounded  on 
tin-  n^nih  by  Au'-iruui  L)iiil)aiiiy,  trotn  which  it  is  divided 
by  iht:  fouisu  of  iho  I'o,  un  the  oast  by  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena,  on  tho  west  bv  ihe  Sarrli;iiiiii  ur.itnrv,  niid  on  llif 
south  partly  by  tlie  Rivn'ra  of  Genoa,  parily  I'V  the  I'n-c.m 
territory  of  i'utitreraiiii,  and  partly  by  the  MoilLtii'»i-  ili>tru  t 
of  J.unigiana.  [Modkna.]  The  length  of  the  duchy  from 
ea^t  to  svc^t  is  atmut  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  from  40  to 
4i  miles;  the  araa  ii  reckoned  at  *22Bo  square  miles.  The 
stale  of  Plttina  coosista  of  three  territories  wbbb  teere 
fbroMflv  aepnnto  atotas,  oamoljr  Parma.  Piacenia,  and 
Qoaatafla:  and  it  la  dlvidod  Ibradininistnitire  parpoMs  into 
Ave  diatriBta,  nanwly— I.  Parma,  wbich  eontaiiM  9t  eom- 
muoea  and  143,220  inbabitanU ;  8,  Pjaoeiua.  31  com- 
mUMB  and  133.140  inhabitants ;  3.  Borm  San  Donnino.  28 
ronmunes  and  124,300  inhabitants;  4,  BorgolViro.  II  com- 
munes and  l  l.-l'jfl  iiiir.ib'r.aul.s ;  j,  (tiiiisIh11,i,  .1  (■(jciiiiiines 
and  '20,540  inhabuaiils.  The  whole  jiojiuiaiiun  oS'  ihv  slate 
is  466,650  inhabitants,  of  whom  ab  >ut  290,000  live  in  the 
plain  of  the  Po.  57,000  in  tho  hilly  part  of  the  cnnntry  ' 
along  tho  lowtT  ofl':,els  dfthc  Apeniune'-,  and  i  lH,r,u(i  m  tho  ' 
higliluniK,  I  r  uKiiinlauis  ;ind  valleys  uf  the  AjH-nniiics.  (Ser-  [ 
lislori,  Stiitntirii  d' Itiilia,  is:i'i.)  Tlit»  inoiiiiiaili  rci;ioii,  j 
which  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  wtiole  country,  is  : 
rugged,  poor  in  produce,  and  bleak  m  winter ;  the  forests  of  I 
chcsnut-trces  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mouDtains  aup-  j 
ply  the  inhabitants  with  their  chief  article  of  Ibod.  Tbou- 
sanda  of  tbeae  bigblanders  quit  their  iwnea  wwry  year, 
many  to  aeek  employment  in  otber  and  often  distant  caun> 
triea,  whilst  others  morale  with  tbdr  Hooka  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  lowlands.  If  any  of  the  Italian  hoys  who 
about  England  and  France  with  organs,  monkeys.  &c., 
rome  from  the  mountains  of  Parma.  The  lower  hills  and  i 
plains,  ^shi^:h  cxU'iiil  hctwecn  the  Apennines  and  the  Po 
and  aluiig  thu  sokiihitni  bank  of  that  river,  are  veiy 
fertile,  well  •-■jltivated,  aud  j)v,ipuh)us;  tiio  lauds  have! 
the  advantagi-  of  a  ni^\il;ir  sssU'iii  ut  artificial  irriga- 
tion by  moans  of  canals  and  .sluu'os,  as  in  Piedmont.  'I'lic 
pnsluri'daiids  aru  remarkably  rich.  The  principul  prudurts 
arc- rum  of  ovcry  kind,  isart  of  v.liich  is  exported;  luilse, 
fruit,  wine,  some  of  whirn  is  of  a  superior  kind;  silk,  wool, 
cattle,  and  poultry.  The  horned  cattle  of  the  slate  of  Parma 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  considerable  numbers  are  exported. 
The  rich  cheese,  known  all  over  Europe  by  the  name  of  Par- 
meaan,  is  not  made  in  tbe  state  of  Furma,  but  in  the  pro- 
Tinee  of  I.odi,  in  fhc  Milanaee  territory ;  tbe  name  of  rar- 
tneaaa  has  been  given  to  aa  it  ia  aaii,  hecaaaeatope  time 
FaraM  used  to  be  the  great  mart  Ibr  ita  sale.  Good  cheese 
however  is  made  in  tbe  territory  of  Parma.  The  mineral 
wrealth  of  the  country  consists  of  iron  and  copper  mines  near 
Caneto,  whore  there  are  iron  fiu  iiafL-:^ ;  suit-springs  near 
Salao  Maggiore.  from  whii  h  i  j.oiio  <  w!.  of  salt  are  made 
yearly;  stones  tVtr  lithography  ;  marble  and  alabaster.  The 
manufactures  are  few.  aud  consi.st  of  jiaper,  L;iin(Mjvvdcr, 
*0«dieii  stnn':%  i;hLss,  and  delfl  ware. 

The  l.ik,'uiiau  Apennines,  wluch  in  the  Eastern  Riviern 
are  grouped  m  large  masses,  covcrinj^a  considerable  surface 
of  country  between  the  sources  of  tbe  Serivia,  tho  Trebbia, 
tho  >«ura,  and  the  Taro,  enter  the  state  of  Parma  from  the 
west:  the  central  ridge  runs  in  an  eastern  direction 
alonj(the  southern  boundary  of  the  duchy,  separating  the 
waters  of  tbe  Tan,  which  ran  into  tbe  Pok  from  thoee  of 
the  Magra.  which  flowa  into  the  Heditecranean,  and  de- 
taebins  vaiioua  ofsets  to  the  north-east  towards  the  Po. 
Between  these  offsets  flow  numerous  streams,  all  of  whicli 
are  affluents  of  the  Po ;  and  though  nearly  dry  in  seasons  of 
droaght,  becorao  impotuuus  torrents  during  liie  rams.  1  ho 
flrat  river,  on  entering  tlio  otato  of Pmna  fkou  the wwt  hT 
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tho  high  road  from  Alessandria  and  Voghera  toPiacenza,  is 
the  Tidone,  whit  b  has  a  short  course,  Uio  Apennines  here 
approarhiuj^  near  lo  tbe  Fa.  Farther  to  the  oast  is  the 
Trvbhia,  a  iaigcr  stream,  wli  ch  ha*  its  .'ourcos  a!  Monte- 
bruno,  in  tiie  AiK'uniues  of  ilie  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  flows 
northwards  by  Uobbio,  a  small  town  and  a  bishop's  see  in 
the  Sardinian  territory.  Bobhio  wtis  once  cclchmted  for  its 
pncmastory,  one  of  the  nldest  m  Italy,  now  6iip;'ies.sed,  and 
for  its  library,  amont;  thu  MSS.  o(  \s  hich,  trannferred  to  the 
Ambrosian  library  ui  Miiaii,  liave  been  found  several  pa- 
limpscsts«  decipiwred  by  Mai.  Tbe  Trebbia  then  enters  tho 
slate  of  Parma,  and,  after  a  eouise  of  about  59  mDos,  joins 
tbePiD  above  Piaeania.  llieTkwbUa  has  am  Waterieal  name. 
On  tbe  banks  of  thn  river  Hannibal  delbated  the  nonsul 
Sempronius;  and  here  also  Suwarrow  defeated  the  Freiu  h 
under  Maolonald,  after  three  days' desj>eraie  n^hlin-,  on 
the  l"tb.  18th,ai.ii  I9ih  of  June,  1799,  in  wlucli  the  French 
lost  6000  killed  or  wouiideil,  and  3000  priJ-unori,  whilst  tho 
Austro-Russiaiis  had  about  an  equal  iiuniber  of  killed  and 
wouiuled.  Kasl  (if  the  Trehbin  flo'.vs  tin- Nnra,  u  liirli  onieis 
111-.,-  I'o  below  l',ai'enza.  Tarther  I'ast  is  the  Taro,  llio 
imrgi-Hi  river  of  the  slate  of  Parma,  whieii  rises  in  tlio  J-igu- 
rian  Apennines,  and  after  tlowing  through  a  deep  and  long 
valley  called  by  its  name,  and  pa.ssing  by  Fornovo  (where 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  his  retreat,  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians and  tiieir  allies,  in  July,  14<J5),  enters  the  plain  of 
Parma  near  Castel  Gnelfo,  and  joins  the  Po  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  60  miles,  A  mad  loads  ttam  tbe  Vat  dl 
Tato  toPentiwBOli  and  Sanana  in  the  valley  of  the  M^ra, 
passing  over  tbe  Apenaitnea  of  La  Ciaa  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3000  ftet.  The  other  rivers  of  (he  duchy  are  the 
Piirmn,  which  (lows  ihroupli  the  eapiial,  and  the  LencOi 
which  funus  the  byunrlaiy  benveon  I'.irni  i  and  Modena. 
The  principal  towns  ure:~l,  I'vrma;  J,  l'iA<_t>ZA; 
B<>riroSan  l>onnino,  a  bnsiling  town  in  a  fei  tilu  plu<n.  wiih 
30UU  mhabiianis,  a  bishop's  see,  a  gymnasium,  and  aclerical 
seiiimai  y  ;  -1,  rioreiizuola,  with  3000  inhabitants  and  n  gym- 
nasium; J,  Bor.;o  Taro,  the  chief  town  of  a  (hsiriet  ui  the 
bi(;hlands  of  the  Apennines,  with  about  1000  inhabiiants, 
two  elementary  schools,  and  an  old  castle.  The  fortress  of 
Coropiano,  situated  in  the  neighbouring  niountaiiiH,  was 
one  of  Napoleon's  state  prisons  for  political  ofToncea. 
6.  Guastalb^  situated  on  the  river  CmatolOk  not  far  from 
the  Pb^at  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mate:  lis  small  terri* 
tory  is  confined  between  the  Modeoeee  state  and  the  Po ;  it 
is  a  bishop's  see,  hasaeathedial,  a  derical  seminary,  a  public 
library  of  6000  volumes,  and  about  3000  inhabitant.i.  Guas- 
falla  was  for  a  long  time  a  sejiarate  duchy,  tho  hi.story  of 
.  l.n  li  Las  been  written  bv  1' atiier  Affo.  ilie  liisionaii  of 
i'arma.  A  very  good  map  of  the  slate  of  Paima  v^m  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  182S. 

PARMA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  situ* 
ated  in  a  line  plain  about  12  miles  sotjth  of  tho  Po,  is 
rather  more  than  four  mites  in  cncuniferenre,  and  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ditches:  it  is  a  bishop'.s  see,  anrl  bus 
36,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  but 
appear  somewhat  dull  and  deserted.  Parma  has  a  '  seuola 
superiore^' or  lyceum,  with  chair.'t  of  theology,  medicine,  and 
phllcaephy,  attended  by  about  4UListudonts;  a  secondary  or 
grammar  sofaool,  twoeoileges  for  boarders,  besides  a  military 
college,  a  aoheol  for  the  arts,  a  bouse  of  eduoatioD  for  young 
ladies,  aetreotaen  atenentary  schools  for  hoya  and  seven 
for  girls.  The  pabUe  library,  which  was  opened  in  l77o, 
contains  80,000  printed  volumes  and  4000  MSS.;  it  was  in- 
creased in  1816  by  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  the  He- 
braist De  Rossi,  «H)n-isiiiiR  of  .'tjoo  volumes,  man)  of  wineli 
are  Hebrew  and  other  Onenial  MSS.  (MaDuscrijdi  C<id. 
Hebtinri  Bittlioth.  J.  Jia/  t.  De  Ro$ti,  accurate  ab  eodem 
lii'xrrijili  t>t  illiutrati,  3  v<j1s.  Kvo„  Parma.  IS03-5.)  Among 
the  ciino-uic-s  ui  the  Parma  library  is  a  Koran  wlueli 
was  found  in  the  tent  of  th©  grand-vizier  Kara  Miisiupha 
wlien  he  was  defeated  by  Sobiesky  under  the  walls  uf  Vi- 
enna, and  a  Hebrew  psalter  wbida  onre  belonged  to  Luther, 
with  his  interlinear  and  marginal  annotations.  The  library 
of  Parma  has  bad  in  sncoeaaion  three  learned  librarians, 
well  known  Ibr  fboir  UteAry  works,  Paciaudi.  Aflo,  and 
>  Pezzaaa.  Tbeaaaenm  has  8IP,000  medals,  and  many  in- 
;  scriptioiM,  ImmMk  and  other  remalne  of  aniiquitv,  dug  up 
I  at  Veleia  [Veleia],  an  antient  town  aitualed  at  the  fimiof 
i  the  Apennines  south  of  Piaoeiua,  near  the  village  of  Maei- 
nes-Ho,  not  far  from  the  river  Nura. 
The  Ducal  Gallery  has  many  valuable  paintini^s  by  Cor> 
~  theCatMeitParraigiano,  and  uiber  great 
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_,  it  among  the  rest  i»  the  celebrated  St.  Jerome,  by 

Correggio.  which  mi  Miit  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte,  but  wa» 
restored  in  1815;  andtlie  beautiful  Mailoniia,  called  Delia 
Seoddlaii  KnaDiw  noaterpieoe  of  that  great  arii&t.  The 
4ncil  pdace  bat  nothing  remarkable  in  tts  architecture. 

lloit  of  the  cburAMof  FanMaMadarned  with  painUiu;* 
bjrComggio.  The  moat  nemarbible  buildingi  are:— the 
cathedral;  the  Baptistery,  which  is  built  of  marble  and 
adorned  with  tiuuiurous  slatue*  and  frescoe*;  St.  John  the 
Eviiiig(;lij,t ;  rAiinunziata;  and  l.i  M^iionna  i1ell;i  Stcccata. 
whicli  tuutjiiis  the  tombs  of  lliu  J-.ikLS  of  rariiia,  among 
others  that  uf  AlL-ssainha  Fnrncsc.  In  the  nunent  of  St. 
Paul  is  an  arartuient  extjuisitely  paiiiU-d  by  CM>ireggio,  and 
ilif  r.il;i/.ioilclOiarilUio  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Ago-.t:ni> 
Carracci  and  Cignani.  The  great  theatre  Farnese,  thy 
largest  in  Italy,  has  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and  is 
DOW  ia  a  dilapidated  •^tnte.  A  new  theatre,  of  more  mode- 
rate dimeDsions.  und  buUcr  suited  to  a  Iowa  of  the  size  of 
Parma,  waa  flniahed  in  1639.  The  printing  establishmeut 
«r  the  late  Bodooi  daHTVoa  to  be  visited ;  bis  aplendid 
•ditioaa  bate  iMwaviT  mtudi  ftdkn  in  pnoe  of  late  years. 
Several  pabueB  beloi^f  to  the  nobility  alndiierve  notice. 

Purmu  has  a  Monte  di  Piotu,  founded  in  1488  by  Father 
Bernardino  da  Follre,  a  philanthropist  who  invented  thlt 
kill  ]  of  institution  for  the  acooniiiiodaiion  ami  relief  of  the 
labjurini^  claMea.  Araon^  the  uthur  beneticoiu  institutions 
of  Parma  aio  — au  iuispilal  for  inmirable  palicnls,  a  sclioo! 
of  raechaiiit  iradus,  a  hi>u^  for  the  poor,  another  for  the 
insane,  and  a  school  fL>r  midwiTea^  all  JbUDded  by  the  pre- 
sent duchess,  Maria  Loui»a. 

Tlic  country  residence  of  tl»e  dukes  nt  Coloriio,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Parma,  consists  of  a  large  mansion 
with  exteuaive  gardens :  another  villa,  called  Casino  dei 
Boschi,  near  Sala,  to  tl>e  south  uf  the  capital,  aeemi  lo  be 
i)rofurre<l  by  the  present  duchess  as  a  summer  MOiienee. 
SelvaPiaaa«  a  wooa  H  miles  diataat  AnoBa  Parma,  on  one  of 
the  lover  oflaeta  of  the  Apenninea*  with  A  magnifieent  view. 
«aa  a  IkTOurite  residence  of  Pelnicbj  but  the  bowe  ia 
which  he  lived  no  longer  exists. 

Hisli/n/.-  -Parma  was  once  a  town  of  the  Elruseann,  and 
ailcrwariii  of  I  lie  Boii :  it  was  made  a  Roman  colauy  al  ihu  swtiiO 
time  as  Muiiiia  (MoJoiia),  b.c.  183.  (Ltvy.xxxix.  65.)  Mar- 
tial i<(>cak»  111  sevurai  plai  i's  of  tliu  abundance  of  its  flocks  and 
the  fuienc-As  uf  iheir  wool :  and  Pliny  extol*  the  salubrity  of 
the  cliliialo.  Of  Ibe  aiult-nt  town  of  i'ai  ma  nothing  rcinains 
exi-ept  iwo  luilliary  ctjluinii.i,  Vrliicli  uie  m  lliu  litllu  ^qiiaru 
near  the  church  of  La  Steccata,  a  sarcophagus,  and  a  t-ippus, 
^vlIh  an  inscription,  in  which  Parma  is  styled  '  Colonia 
Augusta.'  (Valcry,  Voyages  FJltfraires,  b.  viii.,  c.  10.) 
ThttHi  two  last  roonumenU>  Mmd  lu  fruiit  uf  the  cathedral. 

Afier  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Parma  wa«  aub- 
ject  iueeeesively  to  the  Gotha.  the  umgobwdii  OAd  the 
Carlovingians ;  it  afier  warda  HinrenMld  ilaellfar  a  time,  as  a 
republic,  like  its  neighbourt  of  Piaeenaa.  Kudena,  Heggio, 
and  Bologna,  and  it  generally  sided  with  the  Guelph  parly 
and  the  popes.  It  susiained  a  long  siege  against  Frederic 
IL,  who  was  <loleaied  uiidtT  (he  walls  by  an  allied  force  of 
Bjiugua,  Rludf  na,  and  oilier  Guelph  towns.  Parma  alter- 
wards  was  po-^ic^st'd  in  Micccssion  by  the  ViAc  inti  of  Md.m, 
nnd  by  Can  (U  lia  .Sciiia,  lord  of  Verona,  after  whui%j  dtiatti 
tUueiti/ens  |)lar:ed  i IutiiiuIvc-)  liivlyr  ilio  allegiance  of  the 
jfope;  but  m  IJ.U  the  family  ot  iJorreggio  dioTe  away  the 
papal  governor,  and  took  possession  of  the  guvemment.  It 
afterwards  returned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Vtsconii,  and 
tlien  eame  under  the  Sforta,  dukes  of  Milan.  Louis  Xll.of 
l*  1  ance,  having  conquered  the  duchv  of  Milan,  took  Parma 
also;  but  in  1512,  Pope  Juhus  U.,  having  driven  away  the 
JiVeneb.  took PfermaaodPiaeeiua, and  annexed  bolb  to  the 
paeal  doroiDMHia.  Franoia  1,  having  cuii^ueied  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  Pope  LeoX.  fpiTe  up  lo  bim  Parma  and  Piaeenza ; 
hut  Leo  having  afterwards  joined  Charles  V.  against  the 
Freiuli,  the  latter  weie  rif;ain  driven  away  from  llaly,  and 
i'ai  nni  and  Piaciuiza  rciiirriL'd  lo  tbc  papai  allegiance.  Pojie 
J'aid  HI.,  ill  I  0  }.">,  creatiNl  t,ii  son,  Pior  Luigi  Fariiesc,  duke 
of  PaiuiaanJ  Piawuza,  Inbuinry  briwever  to  ihe  «ec  of 
Rome;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who,  as  duke  of  Milan, 
a-sscrted  his  claimn  over  Panna  and  Piaccnza,  refused  to  j 
^rant  him  the  invest  ilurc,  and  tho  question  uf  the  sovereign  i 
oiiiiiiiuu  over  Parma  ODUtiniied  for  centuries  to  Imj  a  subject  | 
of  controversy  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  iho  pu|)es.  ; 
Tiio  dukes  Farneie  som  found  that  it  was  their  interest 
to  be  on  good  terms  wiih  their  powerful  neighbours  the 
Auatiiaa  Mremigoa  of  Mitam,  eapeeiaUjr  aa  the  aneeeedios 


po|H's  had  no  longer  any  tie  of  connection  or  interest  with 
the  Fanieae  family.  Odotirdo  Farnese  had  even  a  aerioua 
quarrel  and  a  kind  of  war  wuii  Pope  Urban  VIU.  on  ao- 
rount  of  his  territories  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione.  [Fak- 

NK8K.] 

In  1 707.  the  duke  Francesco  Faroeae  having  aeknowiedged 
binuelf  a  feudaton  ef  the  emperor,  and  aa  aiieh  having  fud 
him  tribttte,  PtoneClemaDt  XL  proteatedagainat  tbia  meamiH^ 
and  even  imued  a  hull  of  exoommuuieation  against  the  Ana- 

trian  troops  and  their  commanders,  who  were  a(  that  timu 
quarierc^l  in  the  state  uf  Parma,  which  Clement  i^naliGedaj 
a  territory  under  the  soTcicigniy  of  the  see  of  Ri)me.  'I'he 
emperor  Joseph  I,  replied,  by  a  spuued  derlarauon,  that 
tbe  ht  kti's  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  idrl  dependencies  of 
the  [Town  of  Ital),  and  that  ilui  duke»  Farne-^e  bad  re- 
pcaie  Uy  aeiiiiow ledjji'd  tbw  b^  asking  and  receiving  the  in- 
vestiture from  the  emperors  his  predeee<''ors.  ( ht'  ri :  did 
Domtnio  TemporaU  delta  Sede  Aposlolica  nrl  OucaVi  di 
Parma  e  Piacenza,  libri  iii.,  fol.,  Rome,  172U.)  The  whole 
history  of  the  controversies  between  the  court  of  Rome. the 
dukes  Farnese,  and  the  HotiM  of  Aiulrii.  on  Meooni  of 
Parma  and  iu  dependenoiea,  ia  very  eurions,  BoMa*  in  bta 
*  Sioria  d'lialia,*  hooka  viL.  viii.,  jx«  sxiii.,  suvL,xuviii, 
and  xlvii,,  notieet  theae  tranaactiooa  at  oome  length. 

The  dynasty  of  Farneiie  continued  foreign  at  Parma  and 
Piacenza  till  the  e.\tiiictiun  of  the  male  hue  of  that  family 
1111731.  EbzalK'ih  Farnese  however,  wife  of  Phdip  V.  of 
.Spain,  claimed  ilie  duchy  for  her  son  the  infant  Don  Carlos, 
lo  ^vhom  the  last  duke  hsd  bi'(|iHMilied  it.  The  poj'e  pri.>- 
lfsle<l ;  hut  hist  protMt  w,i>  iiHiejiaided,  and  Don  Carlos 
tuok  pos^esM'iu  ot  l'a;iua  ill  \  In  tbc  subsequent  war 

of  il;c  Austrian  succession,  Paiina  and  Piacenza  were  taken 
by  ibe  .\u.-.ii  lans,  and  afterwards  retaken  by  ibe  Spaniards 
in  1745.  By  the  peace  of  A ix-1  A  Chapel le,  1 7  48,  Don  Carloe 
having  beoome  kingrof  the  Two  Sicilies,  his  younger  brother 
the  iaibnt*  [km  Phuip  waaaeknowMged  aadubaef  Parma. 
Piaoeiua,  and  Onaatalla.  Pbilip^  with  dm  aaaiataiMa  of  hie 
miniatar  Dutillot.  admtaiatend  hia  states  with  great  vlidem. 
He  died  in  1 769,  and  waa  anecceded  by  lii«  ton  Don  Peidi< 
nand.  during  w  hose  minority  the  minister  Dutillot  proceeded 
in  Uk-  same  system  of  gradual  reforms,  and  Parma  waa  one 
of  the  most  tlirivmx  and  bcbt  govci  iied  states  of  lialy. 

At  Kerdiiiaiid s  actossiuii  a  i tuetilioti  of  tlie  usual  contro- 
versy took  place  with  thecourt  of  Koine  concern  iiig  iiie  tribute 
w  lii(  b  tlie  latter  demanded  as  an  acknowle<lj,'iTieiit  of  vassal- 
aj;e,  but  Ouiilloi  iisisied  Ibe  eiaiin.  Tlieu  came  another  con- 
troversy concerning  an  edict  of  the  duke,  prohibiting  appeals 
to  the  tribunals  of  Rome,  and  forbidding  the  publication  of 
papal  bulls  and  brieb  without  his  own  '  exequatur.'  One 
of  the  best  written  publication!)  un  thi»  ouasion  was  by  Pro- 
fessor Oofttani  in  defence  of  the  iudependeoee  of  the 
duchy.  Feidbmnd,afterlwcameofege.diMiiaaed  DtttiUot. 
and  gave  bimielf  up  to  tbe  gnidaaee  of  the  ekvgy.  and 
occupied  himself  muoh  more  with  devolioaal  praetteea  than 
with  the  affairs  uf  the  administration.  When  Bonaparte 
invaded  Italy  in  1796,  the  Duke  of  Parma  professed  neu> 
irality,  wbicii  bowei  ir  ln'  u  a*  made  lo  )inrcliii.se  by  giving 
iip  t«eiU)  of  ills  most  valuable  pauniiigi,  btsidts  two  mil- 
holl^  of  fraiicK,  kvveral  iluiu<<aiid  head  of  cattle,  corn,  and 
oibcr  provitions  lor  the  French  army.  Notwithstanding 
this  ihe  country  was  oocii|ited  by  breiicb  troops, and  in  ISOl 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  by  which 
the  state  of  Parma  wa.<<  to  be  given  up  to  France  at  the 
death  of  the  duke,  and  Ferdinand's  son,  Ludovicu,  was  pro- 
claimed kiiii:  of  Ktruria,  that  is,  Tuscany.  Duke  Ferdinand 
died  in  the  following  year,  upon  which  Bonaparte  ordered  his 
agent  Moreau  do  St.  M^ry  to  take  possession  of  that  stale 
aud  adminialer  it  for  the  time,  lo  180ft  Parma  and  Pift> 
cenia  wem  deBnitively  aniled  with  the  Ftmieh  amptiw* 
under  tbe  name  of  the  department  of  tbe  Tam.  The  mnr 
king  of  Blruria.  Ludovico,  having  died  in  1803,  fail  widow, 
Maria  Kulsa  of  .Sjiain,  adnnm^iteied  the  kingdom  for  her  in- 
fant son  Carlo  Ludo\ieu,  tdl  latis,  when  they  were  both  un- 
Lere:uonuiualy  removed  from  Tuscany  by  Napoleon,  and 
'■erit  ill  a  kinii  of  banishment  to  Franco.  After  the  fall  of 
Nap  ileon  in  IHI4,  tlie  Cun^ress  of  Vienna  decided  that  the 
duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  i>e  the  apanage  of  his 
wife  Maria  Louisa  uf  Ai^ti  ia  during  her  lifetime;  that  the 
ex-queen  of  Ktruria  and  her  son  sliould  have  the  duchy  of 
lyucca ;  and  that  after  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Duke  of  Luecaabould  be  reaiored  lo  hie  paternal 
staler  of  Pwrnia,  mid  JLueen  be  aoiiMwd  t»  the  gnsMaalv 
of  lueeaiiy. 
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Ptnna  it  tber^we  at  present  under  the  f^vt/nmenA  of 
Mafia  Loute.  iiebdaehcw  of  Austria  and  (brtner  empreu 
of  FVanoo.  The  gorerameut  of  this  princess  is  generally 
acknuwledged  to  b«  mild  and  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  New  codes  have  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished. The  civil  code  is  libernl  in  its  spii  it ;  the  penal 
corle  is  raihrr  severe,  esperially  "iiii  regard  to  political 
oflVnrrs;  triik  are  public.  Tliere  aio  tivil  and  criminal 
courl»  at  Paruia  and  Piacenza,  and  a  t  uurt  of  appcnl  in  each 
of  these  towns. 

The  revenue  amounts  to  about  seven  millions  of  livxes, 
or  '2^0, ueo  pounds  sterling;  there  is  a  funded  debt  of 
10i700,tfOO  livres.  Tlic  militaiy  establishment  consists  of 
about  14M0  men. 

The  numbor  of  tiie  aocular  or  pwoobial  cUtgy  ia  2470, 
and  dwt  of  the  paruhos  763 ;  the  numbar  of  monks  and 
fKatt »  414.  and  thai  of  nuns  245.  (Senriatori,  SMittiea 
tTlUilia.)  Tbe  number  of  boys  and  girls  «rbo  atttnd  the 
eismeniary  schooU  is  about  9700.  Tttanty-Svo  ownmunes 
are  still  without  schools. 

(Val^y:  Neigibaur;  AffV),  Ft-.ri.i  dfU.i  C'i/,]  di  Parma, 
4  vols.  4(0.,  17aj;  .\rti').  Mt'iitisrifi  df^li  Snitlori  f  I.^lteralt 
/''iriiiigiani,  5  vols,  -lid.,  cjnlinuL-d  by  Pcz^aiia  ;  IXiiiato, 
JJfi'-minnt  del  (/'ran  Teatro  Pametiano  di  Parma.  4to., 
Ftore  dcl/a  Ducale  Gnlleria  Parmense,  published 
by  Uorioni  tn  fol.  ;  Donuto.  Nim^a  Desnixione  delta  CiUd 
di  Parma,  8vo.,  1824  ;  Cortesi,  S.u'gi  dVologici  digit  ^ati 
di  Pitrma  f  Pinfmza,  4fo.,  1819,  with  platci.) 

FARM. A.  in; Kg  OF.  [Panmns.] 
PARMACELLA.  [Liuax, vol- sin., V.  4«7.] 
PARMB'NIDES  {UapniviSiK%  the  second  in  the  aeries 
of  theBleatiephiloaaphers.  was  a  native  of  Elea.  Be  was 
deseended  fiou  a  noble  Ihroily,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
duced to  study  philosophy  by  Aracinias  (I)io^'.  T^iit  rt ,  ix. 
21.)  He  isalao  slated  to  have  received  ulstrucuunfiotu  Diu- 
chiDtes,  UiL'  Pythagorean,  isi  whom  he  erecte<l  an  heroum. 
l..atcr  writiTs  inform  us  tliat  bo  heard  X«nophanes,  the 
founder  of  the  Kle-itic  school,  but  .AriitotlL-  (.]/;■/.,  i.  O) 
speaks  of  it  witli  sonio  duubt.  \V«  read  iLat  Pamu-nides 
gave  a  cod*'  of  laws  in  hi';  ii:>tive  city,  which  wa*  so  bii;liljr 
esteemed  that  at  Qrst  the  citizeaa  took  an  oath  every  year  to 
observe  it  (Diog.  I.,aert.,  ix.S3i  Plut«  ^Ub^  CoMf.,  32 ; 
Strubo,  vi.,  p.  25'2.  Casaub.) 

The  time  when  Parracii>dos  lived  has  been  much  disputed. 
According  to  Plato  (Parmtnid^  p.  HT),  Pvtuenides,  at  tbe 
ffi  of  sixty-live,  aoeom[ienied  bV  Zeno,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
vuited  Athens  during  the  sr«at  Panalhensea.  and  stopped  at 
the  house  of  Pythodorus.  As  this  visit  to  Athens  probably  oc- 
curred about  B  c.  l.')4  (CUiuuii,  Fast.  Hdt.,  \).  'M\  i  \  Painu'iii- 
dcs  would  have  been  burn  about  n.f.  519.  But  tu  tins  djte  two 
objections  are  urgeil ;  rust,  ili^i  Diut^i'in's  L:'.ciiius  (ix.  23) 
says  iliat  Parrot-nitlc.-i  liaiinshtid  ((j^Tialj )  in  tin:  r.Oth  Olym- 
piad, that  16  about  n.c.  nndcoiiscquL-utlv  if  Ixj  waibjiii 
B.C.  51 'J  ho  wiiul',1  only  have  been  about  sixii'en  in  tbe  C9tli 
Ol)  ti))iiud;  and  secondly,  that  Socrates  is  8t.-\li-d  b_\  Plato,  in 
his  dialos^c  entitled  Parraonidett,  to  liavc  con%'er3e(l  ^vlth 
Parmcnidin  and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  which  wc  can 
hardly  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  as  Sorrafcj  at  that 
time  was  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Athena: u&  (xi.,  p.  50^) 
nccoi  dii^gly  has  cenatgursd  Plato  for  saying  that  such  a  dia- 
lo^^iie  ever  took  pUeo.  But  in  reply  to  tneae  objections  it 
niay  be  remarked,  first,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  tbe  vague  statement  of  such  a  careless  writer  as  Dio- 
genes; and.  secondly,  that  though  the  dialogue  which  Plalu 
rcpreaenls  Socratui  to  have  had  with  Parmonides  and  Zt  iio 
is  duublles.^  nruiiou*,  \el  it  Tiniridcd  on  a  fa<'i  that 
Socrates  when  a  buy  bud  heard  Parmenidos  at  Aiheii-?. 
Plato  mentions,  both  in  the  '  Theastctu.s '  (p  1S3)  ai  d  the 
'Sophistes '(p.  1'27)  that  Sorratcs  was  very  5  uutig  {-zaw  vios) 
VhoD  he  beard  Parir-c-iudti^.. 

We  have  no  other  partiruiars  respecting  the  life  of  Par- 
uicnidci.  III.'  taught  Enipedocles  and  Zeno,  and  with  the 
laUar  he  Jived  on  the  iuo$t  intimate  terms.  (Plat.,  Ihrm., 
187.)  He  ia  always  spoken  of  by  the  antient  writers  with 
thegiealestm^ct.  In  the*The8t«tua*(P.183)  Plato  com- 
parea  hki  vith  Homer;  and  ui  the  'Sopluatea*  (p.  237)  he 
(alls  hiw  '  Ibe  Great.'   (Compare  Ariatot.,  Mtt.,  u  5.) 

Parpienides  wroto  a  poem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the 
title  "Of  Naiuif' — TTtpi  ip/;nii>c(Sexl.  Enipir.,  .-/u'c  Mnifu  m., 
vii.  ill;  Tln;o}.il;inj'us,  Ap.  Diog-  Laeri..  \\u.  05 1.  but  winch 
alfio  bore  other  liilcs.  Suida-s(/nrBi<v<iii )  calls  it  crin>\u;irt, 
and  adJa,  on  tbe  authority  of  Plato,  that  he  also  wrote 
works  in  ifioae.  The  faaaage  of  Plato  (fiofiA.,  1^837)  bov- 


ever,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  perhaps  only  id  earn  an  ond 
exposition  of  hi^i  system,  which  inter|Betation  is  rcndeivd 
more  probable  by  the  fhet  that  Sexttts  Cropiricus  {Adv. 
3/aM<'m.,vii.lll}andJI>iogenesLacrlius(i.  tr.)e\]irc.^»h  tvtato 
that  Parmonides  onlywrote  one  work.  Several  fragments  of 
this  Work,  '  On  Nature,' have  come  down  to  us.  pnncip.iUy  in 
the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricusand  Simplicius.  They  wure 
first  publi!>hed  by  Stc|ihanu>.  m  his  '  Pocsis  Philosupliica* 
(Par.,  157.'?),  Qiid  next  b\  Kiillcborn,  wiih  a  translation  in 
verso,  Ziiliii  iiau,  1790.  nraiuli.s,  in  Ins  '  Cinniuentntiones 
Eleatif»,'  Hafn:cD,  181,1,  alsn  i)ublished  the  frugtuent?  of 
Parmenides,  tugc-ther  witii  those  of  >Lenoiib.:ines  and  Me- 
lissos,  but  the  most  recent  and  most  complete  edition  is  by 
Karstcn,  in  theaacand  volume  of  his  *  Phdosophorum  Otaa- 
conira  veterunit  pnaaoftim  qui  ante  PlatoncHu  floructun^ 
Opcrum  RaUquiaii' Brux,  I8i5. 

The  flregmonta  of  Uawork  which  have  come  down  to  na 
are  aufieient  to  enable  na  to  judge  of  its  general  method 
and  iubjeet.  It  opened  with  an  allegory,  which  wa.s  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  soul's  longing  after  trutk  The  soul  is 
represented  as  dia«  n  hy  steeds  alon;^  an  untrodikn  road  la 
tlie  residence  of  Justice  (DikCt,  wbo  iiiuinisc*  to  levral 
everything  to  it.  After  this  introduction  the  wuik  is  divided 
into  two  iiarts;  the  first  part  tieats  of  tlic  knouledi^e  of 
truth,  and  lha  second  explains  tlic  physioloirical  system  oC 
thu  Eleatic  schnol,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Elkatic  Philosophy. 

PARM&'NiO,  a  Macedonian  general,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  PhUip,  father  of  .Alexander  the 
Great.  He  gained  a  deoisive  victory  over  the  lUvrianat  about 
tlie  time  of  AlexandePa  birtfi»  and  the  newa  of  both  eventa 
reached  Philip,  whoam  than  atwaotftiom  his  capital  on  some 
expedition,  together  with  that  of  Ida  having  won  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games.  Philip,  while  preparing  (u  invade  the 
Persian  empire,  sent  a  considerable  force  into  ;\sia  as  uu  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  be  chose  Paiinenio  and  ,-\iia!us  as  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition.  These  commauder*  began  by  exptd- 
Img  the  Persian  garrisuns  from  several  Greek  towns  of  Asia 
Minor.  Parmenio  took  Grynaeuin  in  vEolis,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  having  sided  with  the  Persians,  and  fought 
against  the  Macedonians,  were  sold  as  slaves.  When  Alex- 
ander  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  Parmenio  bad  one  of 
tbe  chief  commands  in  liu-  army.  At  the  head  of  theXheaaa^ 
lian  cavalry  ho  contribua  1  i^i  .iinrially  to  the  victory  of  the 
Grsnicus ;  and  at  Issus  he  had  the  oomouuid  of  tbeeavalry  on 
tbe  left  winfe  which  was  placed  near  the  aaa-eoaat,  and  bad  to 
sustain  for  a  time  the  princsnilattaakof  tbe  Persians.  In  the 
field  of  Oauffamels.  he  adyiaed  Alexander  not  to  give  battle 
until  he  had  well  reconnoitred  the  (around.  Being  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  he  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  for  a  time  in  sjine  danger,  until  Alexander, 
who  had  been  suc?cssfu!  m  another  [  art  of  liie  lieid.curae  to 
his  assistance.  IViruieiiio  afierwanls  pursued  the  fugi lives, 
and  took  pus!M.'&siiia  of  the  Persian  camp,  with  the  elephants, 
camels,  and  all  the  ba^f;agc.  When  Alexander  niaridied 
beyond  tbe  Caspian  gates  ui  pursuit  of  Darius  and  Bcssus, 
he  left  Parmenio,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  in  Media, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  >Sonio  time  after,  vhilst 
Alexander  was  encamped  at  Arlacoaua,  a  conspiracy  ia  aaid to 
have  been  diacovered  against  his  life.  The  informer  was  a 
bo\'  of  inlhmoua  obaraetsr,  and  the  persons  aeensod  vera 
offiocii,  thoogb  not  of  exalted  rank  The  informer  said  that 
he  bad  lint  told  bn  secret  to  Philolos,  the  son  of  Parmenio, 
who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  hut  who  had  taken  no 
notice  of  it  for  twodays,  iit  the  end  of  which  time,  through 
the  iiu  aiis  of  another  ciliicer  near  .Vlexandcr's  person,  tlie 
infjnnation  wah  c  iuvcvcJ  to  the  kuig.  This  threw  strong 
suspicion  ui-on  Philoias,  who  huwevur  was  not  miiilicatud 
by  either  the  informer  ur  any  uf  the  accused  in  their  con- 
fessions. But  Craterus,  who  had  an  old  jealousy  against 
Philot.is,  on  account  of  the  favour  the  latter  enjoyed  with 
the  king,  cncuuruged  the  suspicions  of  Alexander,  who  rt^ 
cullectcd  what  Phllotas  bad  said  at  the  time  when  he  claimed 
Jupiter  Ammon  for  \a»  father— ho  pitied  tho«e  wlto  were 
doomed  to  sari'e  a  man  who  fancied  himaelf  agod.  Craterus 
bad  alao  for  some  timefnwyieus  bribed  a  courtoaan  kept  by 
Philotas,  who  reported  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  king, 
all  the  buasiful  vopourings  and  expressions  of  discontent 
uttered  hy  Philotas  in  his  unguarde  !  ini'iiu  nt^.  In  short, 
Alexander,  a:  cording  to  Curiius,  was  induced  to  oniur 
Philuia.>  to  be  tortured,  in  consciiueiicc  of  the  Migges- 
tions  of  Craterus.  Hephsstioo.  and  others  of  the  king's 
companioaa.  Cmnua»  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Phi' 
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lolaj,  was  ano  of  tho  most  mu'cpI  ii^^ainht  iho  m-cuiod.  for  I 
fi'ar.  it  was  supposed,  of  beitiK  thought  an  ubeitor  of  \m  i 
broihtT-in-law.    The  turdire  was  admiiii«(trc<l  by  C'raicrus  ; 
himself,  and  Philolw,  afier  enduring  flrcadlul  asjoiucs,  con-  j 
factedi  though  in  vuguu  tcrmii,  thul  ho  Imd  L'un»pii«.d  • 
BgaiNst  tha  life  of  Alexander,  and  that  hiii  father  P  inncnio 
mu  cognisant  of  it<  Thh  being  consxlcrcd  suRii  u-m  cvi- 
detics.  Pbilotos  ww  ctonod  to  dealb.  «nd  AUx«nder  d«* 
•paU-lwd  a  messenger  lo  Media  with  seefet  order*  toCleander 
and  other  oBiccrs  who  were  scrvinj^  under  Parmetiio,  to  put 
their coiuinandtr  to  death.    The  un8u»i>cclitis^  vctcrai),  wfifle 
cnnveriiing  bis  (ilR-Cis,  was  run  through  thn  body  by 

C!»  ni>d(T.  'J'his  is  tin-  vubaiancc  of  tlio  account  of  Curtius 
(VI.  and  v[i  I,  :i  ciuiipiU-r  by  uo  Bmiis  unr«vaunbly  di^- 

Arrian,  afler  stating  that  he  derivcl  his  know li-ili,'c  <if 
these  occurrences  from  the  work  of  Ptolenn.  lu  iLtiy  <a)s 
that  PhiJolas  was  chargeil  by  Alexander,  b.  l  ue  ibe  as- 
Reinblo'l  Maeorlonians,  with  havini<  conspired  against  luiu  : 
that  Pbilo.a-i  at  Cist  succeeded  in  justifying  himself,  but 
that  uricrn'ard»fre>b  evidence  w  as  produced  to  criminate  liim, 
and  among  other  arguments  urged  against  him  on  his  triaU 
one  of  the  atroneest  WM,  thai  havina  received  infoimaliun 
of  a  plot  against  UMkiog'e  Ufv^  he  did  notnvtal  it,  although 
he  had  acceea  to  AJcxaodei'a jiennn  twice  a-day.  The  re- 
•uU  of  the  trial  irai  that  Fbilotts  and  bis  Bceomplice:^ 
were  run  through  with  xpeara  by  the  Maradonians.  Alex- 
ander despatchod  Polydaraanthuii  lo  Media  with  letters  for 
Cleaiider,  Sua";  i-s,  uii<l  Menidos,  three  ofliccrs  who  were 
seivinq;  un<l<,r  r.uii,t  nio.  Purincnui  wa:!  put  to  death,  pur- 
suant to  the  order*  of  Alexander :  '  \\'iiLth.  i  it  was.'  Arrmn 
observes,  '  that  Alexander  thought  ix  ui.iikeiy  that  Par- 
menio  bhould  be  ignorant  of  the  treachery'  of  hi.*  son  Phi- 
lotas,  or  that,  even  if  he  was  ignorant  uf  it,  it  appeared  to 
Alexander  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave  him  alive  ntlar  the 
execution  of  hts  son,  especially  as  Parmenio's  authority 
vas  so  great  with  the troopit both  Maoedoniaa  and  auxiliary!' 
(Arrian,  b.  iii.) 

'Wbaterer  amy  be  thought  of  the  trial  and  eieeution  of 
PbilotaSi  itappeara  to  have  been  at  least  a  aummary 
and  uiuatiBfaelory  proceeding,  the  murder  of  Firmenio  and 
the  manner  of  it  form  one  of  the  darkest  bloli  in  Alexander's 
character.  Parnicnio  was  evidently  sacrificed  in  cold  blnod 
to  what  havL-bi-tu  >!yli.'il  in  uCtiT  a,.'rs'  u-a'-nns  (Tsiati'.'  IK' 
was  seventy  years  ijf  ago  ;  he  ba  l  lu.^l  two  i^jtir>  i;i  the  caiii- 
j:.a:;;i'.s  of  Alexuinlcr,  au'l  I'hilot  is  was  ll'.o  last  remiiiii- 
ing  to  him.  ParmeuK)  appeals  U)  bave  bctiti  a  sttiady,  Wave, 
aixl  priidcnt  rommander. 

An  inttaiue  of  the  careless  manner  in  wbicii  hi»itory  has 
been  often  commented  upon,  even  by  WTitcr*  of  eminence, 
appears  in  Montesquieu  {Etjn-it  ties  Loit,  x.  14),  where  he 
sums  up  the  character  of  Alexander  by  saying  that '  be  com- 
nitled  two  bad  actions,  burning  PenepoUa  and  kilting 
Cleitus.  but  li«  expiated  both  by  hia  repentance,  m  llut  they 
eame  to  bo  loolHid  upon  rather  as  raisfortunaa  than  a« 
erinwB.*  Moateoqvien  laya  nothing  of  Iho  munier  of  Ihn- 
ineniD^  nor  of  tltat  ef  Callisihenei.  deadaof  darker  guilt  than 
thoee  which  he  mentions,  the  former  of  which  is  doubtful, 
and  the  second  has  at  leaat  the  exeiMO  of  botog  tho  lesul i 
uf  a  drunken  brawl. 

PARMIGIA'NO,  FRANCESCO  MAZZUOLT.  some 
times  called,  in  the  diminutive  form,  Parmioianino,  was 
born  at  Parina  iti  I  ji)3.  ami  wa-i  the  son  of  Fibi);j<i  .Maz- 
suoli,  nllfti  (ieir  Eibette.  Ho  fitudied  painting  under 
ills  uiu  li's  Michcle  ami  Filip|ii»  atiil  his  countryman  Mar- 
roitta.  In  sixteenth  year  he  Hnished  a  picture  of  the 
Bapli-tm  of  Christ,  now  in  ibo  p^ilaco  of  Count  Sanviiati. 
Conreuio'a  visit  to  Parma  in  IS'2I  made  him  acquainted 
irilii  rae  e^le  of  that  master.  In  1521  he  painted, 
among  other  works,  a  Madonna  with  the  CbiUL  and  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Btfnardiu  (in  the  convent  Delta  Nnn- 
•ialaJt  bnt  whidi  haa  nibred  from  time  and  the  hands 
of  nnsUlfol  restorers.  In  hopes  <jf  k'^  wj;  Pope  Clement 
VII.  proofs  of  his  skill,  he  went  in  lo  Rome,  where 
the  sight  of  the  works  of  Raphael  imule  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  liini.  In  his  subscfivieiit  ^orks  hn  otiJeavourcd  to 
coiiiLiiie  Willi  tlie  grace  o|"  iiiiphacl  the  coalrasis  of  .Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  tbe  grace  and  harmony  of  Corie^gio; 
whence  he  «as  oalleil  II  Raffaellino.  On  the  takiii'^  u( 
Rome,  1527,  ^vluii  lie  sustained  coii'-iiierablc  lo-s.  he 
went  to  Bologna,  where  the  engraver  Fanluzzi,  conitnonly 
called  Antonio  dcTronto,  stole  several  of  his  drawings,  «  hich 
were  afterwards  found  in  tho  oollectioo  of  the  £acl  of  Arun- 


del,  and  brought  back  to  Italy  by  Count  Zaiietti,  who  pnb- 
lishc<l  them  in  I  74'J,  admirably  cut  on  wou  i  an  l  [uirited  in 
culouiii. 

Among  tho  f1t)o-5t  works  exoruted  by  Purraigtatio  in 
Kologna  were  8t.  ivn'hus.  painted  for  the  church  uf  St. 
Petronius.  the  Madonna  iV  Ua  Uo-si,  now  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  w  hich  ho  had  chan^eil  from  a  Venue  to  a  Madonna, 
and  the  SL  Margaret.  He  afterwards  retumeil  to  liis  own 
oennlry,  where  he  painted  tbe  Cupid  fashion  ing  hia  how,  witli 
two  inftnti  at  ioM  feet,  one  latighing,  and  the  other  etying, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  repetitions;  and  began  to 
adorn  with  several  paintings  the  iiewly  built  church  Delia 
Sloccala.  But  his  health  being  gically  weakened,  he  was 
iinab.i?  to  Work,  and  ilie  ilTei-lors  of  the  builJin^;  threw 
biui  into  pnsijn,  a>  be  ret  cived  a  sum  of  lUkjUL-y  in 
a  lvr.iice,  '1  bev  inilee.l  set  b:m  .it  hbi-rlv  on  his  prom is^e  lo 
c  iii4ilt.>iu  tlie  wui'k ;  but  iiidegsiani  ai  this  treatmeiii,  he 
tie  1  to  Casal  Maggiore,  where  he  'heil  in  lj-10.  Ilis  works, 
es|>ecially  his  easel  piece-s  are  very  hcarcc.  The  pivdomi- 
nant  features  uf  his  style  are  elegance  of  form,  grace  uf 
countenance,  contrast  in  the  attitudes,  |N;rfect  knowledge 
of  the  chiaivjscuro.  and  the  charm  of  colour.  But  hia 
flgurcs  are  often  characterised  by  e.Yoeaaivo  slenderncm 
rather  thtm  real  elegance  of  form,  and  liia  grace  some- 
times degenoaiea  into  affectation  and  his  contrasts  tnio 
extravagance.  Hhi  tasto  waa  exquisite,  but  it  led  him 
to  imitate  tfic  effects  rather  than  the  principles  of  his 
masters.     Parmigiano  was  celebrated  for  the  care  and 

freedom  with  \\bli  li  lie  ile^iLined,  ami  for  tliiisi'  biihl  stroke-, 
of  the  |*licil  wb.ch  .'\lbaiiu  lali.-.  JiTiUu.  Xbcrt;  are  lew 
altar-pieces  by  him  :  the  most  Yuluedis  that  of  St.  Mar- 
garet in  Hiiln^^na,  a  coiiipo,aion  rich  in  figures,  whicli  was 
studied  liy  the  (.'arraeei.  and  whioh  Gaido  «Van  piattriod  to 
the  Si.  Cecilia  ot  Ranhaei. 

The  etchings  of  Parraigiano  are  universally  known  as 
models  of  taste,  delicacy,  and  freedom.  He  has  been  erro- 
neously considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  eiching. 
which  was  practised  by  Albert  Durer  before  him;  but  he 
was  the  fint  who  introduced  it  into  Italy. 

PARMO'f UORUS,  LCiitvicoBaaifanATA,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
444etsea,1 

PARNASSOS  {Uapvaot6t),  tbe  name  of  a  mountain* 

chain  in  Phocis.  which  extends  in  a  north-castcrlv  direction 
fioin  tbe  eoinitry  of  the  I.oci  i  Ozoke  to  Moun;  Cfita,  unil  in 
a  siiLith  westtih  direetieli  llirougu  ihc  lUiiIdle  ul  Pilos  is  till 
It  juiiis  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  Stralio 
(IX.,  p.  31b,  Cafaubi.n )  ^iijg  that  P.nrnnssus  divided  Pliocis 
into  two  parts;  but  the  name  v  as  more  usually  restricted 
to  the  lofty  mouiilain  upon  which  Delphi  was  situated. 
.\ecoiiliiig  lo  Stepiianus  uf  Byzantium  it  was  antienlly 
called  J^massus,  because  the  ark  or  larnax  of  Deuealion 
landed  here  af^er  the  Hood.  (Compare  Ovid.  Jifel..  i,  SIS.) 
Pau^anias  (x.6,  s.  1)  derives  the  name  from  BsilWiltUB,  tlie 
^n  of  Rtwridon  and  Cleodora.  It  it  called  ot  the  piesaac 

ipkrmMsiia  is  the  highest  mountatn  in  eentral  Gnooai. 
Sinbo  says  (viiL,  p.  37»)  that  it  eonld  be  seen  ftom  tbe 

Acrocorinthus  in  Corinth,  and  also  states  (Tiii..  p.  409) 

ilial  it  « as  of  till' wine  height  as  Mount  Helicon  ;  but  in 
tiie  laiier  piMut  ho  Was  mistaken,  accorihni;  to  Coltjuel 
Leake,  n  h  )  iu(i>rni"  lis  (  Tram's  in  Ki.rtht'rn  (Itft  ce.  vol.  li., 
J).  jJ,")  that  Liakura  is  some  hundieiis  of  feet  bij^ber  tliau 
Paleoruna,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  Ilelieon.  Parnas- 
sus was  covered  the  greatest  part  ot  the  year  with  snow, 
whence  the  epithet  of*  snowy,*  so  generally  applied  to  it  by 
the  poets.  (Sopb,,(£tf,  TV ,  >  £urtl»,./M0ii.,814,)  When 
Brcnnus  invaded  Greece,  we  learn  from  Panstiiiaa  tx.S^ 
a.  3.  4J  that  it  waa  covered  with  snow. 

Above  Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  roeki,  from  wbieli 
tlie  mountain  is  frcqnently  called  by  the  poals  the  tw»- 
faeadcd  (^uropti^ov),  one  of  which  Horadotos  (vnL  39)  names 
Hyampeia,  but  wbieh  were  usually  called  Pbmdriadoa. 
Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Castalian  Ibnnt 
fbnvs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  which  at  present 
'  IS  clear,  and  forms  an  e'Xeeilent  beverage.  TIlO  water 
whie'ii  ouzes  from  tho  rock  was  in  antieiit  times  introduced 
into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  retained  for  the  use  of 
the  Pylhia  and  the  i>racuiar  priests.  The  fountain  is  oriia- 
iiietiieJ  w  lib  j>ciidant  ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  large  ftg- 
tieo.'  (DoiKvell's  TrnveU,  \o\.  i.,  p.  172,)  Above  this 
spring,  at  the  distance  of  GO  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  the 
Coryciaii  cave,  sacred  to  Pan  and  the  CorymHl  nymphs, 
which  Flansaniis  (x.  32,  a.  2,d)speaksof  aatupanor  to  orecr 
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other  known  cavern.  (Oimpare  Strabo,  ix.tp.  417.)  Mlicn 
the  PersiaiiH  woru  marching  against  Delplii,  agreat  pari  uf 
the  iiibabiiants  tui>k  refusro  in  tbi«  cavern.  (Herod.,  viii. 
37.)  It  is  described  by  a  OMidem  traveller  (lUike*.  in 
Walpolea  CoUeetion,  &c..  vol.  L.  p.  31 S)  as  330  feet  bog 
and  nearly  100  wide.  Aa  fkr  aa  ihb  cava  the  ruad  ftom 
Delphi  was  accc.-'siblo  by  horseaand  muloa,  but  bc^nd  it 
the  ascent  was  difficult  even  for  an  active  man  (Avtpi 
t'i'uvy:  Pan*.,  \,  nj,  >.  2,,')?.  Above  this  cuvi',  and  near 
the  sumintt  >.(■  P.u  i-aiiin,  it  the  distance  of  bit  »ia(lia  from 
Delphi  (l-'aiis.x  s.  Gi.was  the  liiwti  of  Titl>orea  or  Noon, 
the  rums  uf  wlucli  are  near  Iho  modern  village  uf  Velilza. 
For  an  aocoiini  of  the  towiu  in  the  naighhonrbaod  of  the 
ParnoHHUS.  see  Fhoch. 

P.\RNELL.  THO.\TAS.  vras  born  in  Dublin  in  1673. 
Ho  entered  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  13.  and 
became  Master  of  Arts  in  1700.  In  ihre  same  year,  though 
under  the  canonical  age,  he  was  ordained  cfeacon,  a  dis- 
pensation having  been  granted  by  the  btsbop  of  Derry. 
About  three  yeara  afterwarda  he  took  prieat'a  orders,  and 
in  1703  received  the  arelidoaeonTT  of  Clogb«r  from  Dr. 
Ashe,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
he  married  Mrs.  Anne  Minchin.  by  vhom  he  had  two  »om 
and  a  daughter.  Parnell  was  on  a  familiar  footing  with 
the  leading  wits  of  tiie  time  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Whigs,  towardH  the  close  tjf  l.er  reiL;ii,  he  aban- 
doned that  party,  to  which  he  had  Uei-n  pi  ^Moiislv  iiltnrhed, 
and  was  cordially  vtelcjiiu'il  as  uti  adlii'rciit  by  ilioOxtmil 
administration.  His  hopes)  of  preferment  from  ihtsquarter 
liowever  were  disappuiiiled  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Tories 
from  office  on  the  doaih  of  tbe  (jueen.  Thereaf\cr  he  is 
ropre»ented  to  have  fallen  into  intemperate  habits,  occa- 
aioned.  it  ia  aaid,  ebiedy  bf  the  uptimelj  death  of  one  of  bis 
eons,  or  tba  Iom  of  hia  wifc,  who  died  in  1712.  On  the  re- 
eoWimendation  of  Swift,  Iwohlaincd  a  prebend  from  Arch- 
bishop King  in  1713;  and  in  May,  1716.  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Finglass.  He  died  at  Chester,  uii  his  wny  to 
Ireland,  in  July.  1717,  in  the  3Slh  year  of  his  ago.  A 
siL-tfi'ted  edition  of  In^  p  ,oins  was  pulihsiu'd  b\  Poyv  .suoii 
after  his  death,  ami  ili/  Uca!etl  io  the  earl  of  Oxf'jrd.  A 
volume,  said  ti>  r  .lUuin  his  posthumous  «i,)  ks,  the  au- 
thenticity of  wincli  IS  (linihifiiK  appcTrei!  in  Dublin  in  1758. 
As  a  p.jiit,  I'ariu  ll  IS  priiu-ipaiiy  rcumrkable  for  the  smooth- 
ncsis  and  ease  of  his  versification,  aiul  i\w  elegance  and 
purity  of  his  sentiments.  Tlio  pieces  on  \rluch  his  fame 
roust  roit  arc,  the  '  Rise  of  Woman,'  the  '  Fairy  Tale,'  the 
•Hymn  to  Contentment,'  'Health,'  the  'Vigil  of  Venug' 
<Pervis;iliuin  Veneria),  the  'Nwtat-Piera  on  Deatb»*  the 
'Allegory  on  MaiL,'  and  *Tb«  Heraiit.'  Pnoell  was  the 
author  of  the  '  Life  of  Homer'  prefixed  to  Pope's  transla* 
tion.  certain  papers  in  the  *  Spectator'  and  '  Guardian,'  and 
various  unacknowledged  performances. 

{Life,  by  Goldsmith;  Byetical  ff'urJis,  Gl.isg  .  irao,  fol.) 

PARODY  (from  the  Greek  rapt^Ha,  and  tbat  from  if  If), 
an  ode).  A  parody  is  a  poetical  plcawintr},  wlmb  consists 
in  turiiiuL;  wh;it  is  inlciuJed  ns  a  slt.dus  rsJinpusitmu  into 
ridicule,  by  adapting  it  to  somo  new  purpose,  or  by  the 
affected  imitation  t>f  its  peculiarities.  It  bad  its  origin 
amoug  the  Greek*,  from  whose  languase  the  name  is  do- 
rived.  It  Mema  to  he  aynonymoua  wiw  the  French  travestie. 
Ita  moat  common  form  iattiat  in  which  a  perrurman(»,  while 
ita  prinoipal  (hatnns  am  retained,  is,  bv  a  slight  change, 
divartod  nam  its  proper  dasign.  Mid  made  to  bear  a  ludi- 
eroua  signification.  Sometimes  the  alteratioa  of  a  single 
word,  or  even  a  single  letter,  is  suRlciont  Ibr  the  acoom- 
pltshmont  of  this.  Another  form  of  parody  is  that  in  which, 
without  any  tdiaii^t;  in  tfu' ui  i;^inal,  it  receives  a  ludicruu 
character  by  its  jpplication  to  some  object  quite  foreign  to 
thf  oriijinal  iiitciiUun  of  the  auilior.  A  third  kind  consists 
in  citooiiiig  a  mean  and  ridiculous  subject,  and  trcutinfj  it 
in  the  style  and  niatmer  of  approved  writers  ;  and  a  fourtli, 
in  exemplifying,  in  the  illustration  of  any  subject,  the  de- 
fects and  ahsurdiiies  of  writers  held  in  little  esteem.  Of 
the  last  two  sorts  wf"  paro<ly,  more  successful  specimens  will 
scarcely  be  found  anywhero  than  those  which  occur  in  (he 
work  entitled  '  imecled  Addresses.'  The  rules  of  parody 
liavo  reapeet  to  the  ehoica  of  the  subjoet  and  the  mode  of 
handling  it  It  is  necessary  (hat  tba  su<:gect  should  be  cole- 
brated.  or  at  laaat  wdl  known,  and  that  in  troatoigUthere 
sliouM  bo  no  depaitum  from  tl»a  raqnimnanta  of  good 

huni'Ui  r. 

The  (crm  parody  is  cilso  employed  in  music,  and  is  given 
oy  the  French  writers  to  those  pieces  in  which  the  worda 


have  beon  composed  for  the  music  and  not  tlie  mulie  tax 

the  words. 

(Mem.  de  rAcud.  dc»  BeUst'Lettreit  tom.  &) 
PA  KOI>.  This  tui  m.  which  signifies  *  a  word,'  has  been 
adopted  from  the  Nonnan-French  as  a  term  of  art  in  Eng- 
lish law,  to  denote  verbal  or  oral  proceeding*,  as  distinipiabad 
from  matters  which  have  been  recorded  in  public  tribunals 
or  otherwise  reduced  to  writing.  Thu*  a  parol  contract  is 
iin  agreement  by  word  of  mouth,  as  -ed  to  a  contract 
by  deed.  Parol  evidence  in  the  tc.«litii  .ny  of  viinesscsi  given 
ordlly.  OS  opposed  to  riconls  cr  wntion  i>isti\ntn:iiis.  This 
is  the  popular  acceptation  of  parol ;  hut,  strictly  speaking, 
everything,  ovon  in  writing,  ia  parol  whiab  ia  not  under 

SOfll. 

The  formal  allegations  of  tlic  parties  to  a  suit  in  the 
common  kw  courts,  railed  pleadings,  which  arc  nnw  niado 
in  w  rung,  wet  e  formorly  oondueled  orall]^  at  the  bur.  ami 
in  the  year-books  are  commonly  denominated  tlic  paitd. 
Henoe  in  certain  actions  brought  by  or  against  an  infiinr, 
cither  party  may  stiggcsi  the  f;>ct  of  the  ittfkncy.  and  pray 
that  the  proceedings  may  he  stayed :  and  where  such  a  sog' 
geslion  was  complied  with,  the  techiiicul  phraso  wns  that 
the  Jhrol  demurred  (dcmoiaius),  that  is.  the  pleadings 
Were  sus^nded  until  the  infant  bad  attained  his  full  age. 

I'AROS.  one  of  the  Innjer  Cycladcs.  i«  situated  west  of 
Naxos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  acbanuel  five  or  six 
mile<4  wide.  Paros  is  estiuuii>  il  to  be  nbout  one  hall' .liie 
size  ot  Naxos:  it  is  about  3 1<  un'.es  lu  cireuiufeteiicc.  The 
surface  m  hiHy,  but  the  hills  arc  not  so  high  as  those  of 
Naxos  :  it  jiroduces  corn,  abundance  of  fruit,  and  has  tlock» 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine,  and  plenty  of  partridges  and 
other  game.  The  population,  according  to  Thiersch  (/iVa/ 
de  la  Urece),  is  about  4000.  It  was  hardly  2UUU  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  when  Olivier  visited  the  island.  But 
Pnras  Iraa  then  suffering  under  the  inllietian  of  a  ^riy 
visit  from  the  captain-posha'.H  ttevt.  whieh  anchored  m  the 
port  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer,  in  order  to  collect 
(he  capitation-tax  from  Paros  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Diirin:^  this  lime  all  i^iinh  uf  oppressi<m  and  extortion  uero 
pr.icti-i  d  by  the  Turks  upon  the  defenceless  nnd  di->pii  itcd 
iiiliahiiar.:s.  Tournefort,  a  contisiy  earl ier,  Iviro  wiine^s  iii 
the  !.aii>e  kind  of  treatment.  The  head  town  ol  Paroii, 
called  Parichia,  is  on  the  site  uf  (he  antiont  town,  in  the  inner 
recess  of  a  hny  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island.  The 
principal  harbour  is  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  is  the  finest 
in  tlieurchipetago.  The  mountain  Marjiesus,  now  called  Ca- 
pretso,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  abounds  with  while 
marble^  which  was  often  used  by  the  antient  sculptors.  On 
n  rock  above  the  entraneeof  onoof  tboqnairiea  Tovrnefort 
aaw  a  basao-riliavo  rapreaenting^  aa  bo  eot^aetnred.  a  Bar- 
ebanalian  lhast,  some  w  the  figures  of  whieh  were  unfin  ished. 
There  are  four  or  five  villages  on  the  island,  besides  the 
capital,  and  several  Greek  monasteries  scattered  about. 

Pares  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Cretans,  and  to 
have  been  at  one  time  called  Mmoa.  from  Minos,  kin;^  of 
Ciela.  It  allaincd  a  groat  de;_'ree  of  jirnsperily  by  its  mari- 
time trade,  and  the  chief  town  uas  wealthy  and  well  fortitied. 
When  Darius  invaded  Greece,  the  uiiialniaiiisof  I'aros  sub 
milted  to  the  Persians,  and  furnished  sailors  for  tiie  Pensian 
fleet,  in  consetjucnce  of  which,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiades  went  with  an  Athenian  squadron  to  attack  the 
island ;  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  received  the  wound 
of  which  ho  shortly  after  died.  ^uuTUDaa.]  After  tfao 
deflnt  of  Xerxes  at  Salamia,  Tbemtstodea  obliged  Pluoa  to 
pay  tribute  to  Athens.  The  islsnd  afterwards  underwent 
the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  the  Cycladcs.  until  it 
fi  11  at  last  under  the  dmuinion  <jf  the  Roaiaiii..  Paros  i» 
nienliotieil  in  the  inscription  of  Adule  among  the  countries 
subject  at  one  tinao  to  the  Ptolemies  of  EL;.\  pt.  When  the 
Franks  look  possession  of  Ctjnstantiiui|de,  Paros,  like  most 
of  the  Cycladcs,  became  s.ubjoct  to  the  Venetians.  It 
Ibrmcd  for  a  time  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Naxos,  but 
afterwards  became  a  separate  principality  of  the  Venetian 
family  of  Veniero,  under  which  it  remained  till  Barbarossn 
took  It  in  the  sixteenth  century.  During  (he  war  of  CatH 
dia  in  the  following  century,  the  Venetians  landed  at  Puoa; 
but  soon  after  abandoned  it,  after  destroying  the  oUve-phmt- 
ation,  the  pri  neiMl  iMtltb  4^  tbo  island.  In  the  latter  past 
of  the  eighteenth  eentory,  the  Russians  took  possemion  of 
Paros,  and  made  it  for  a  time  the  Station  of  their  lioek  It 
now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  GPOSCa. 

The  Greek  inscription  called  tba  *PAnUlf  CbrONICLI 
was  found  in  this  island. 
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West  of  Paras,  and  sei>ant«d  Crom  it  by  a  natrow  channel,  I 
II  tho  smaller  island  called  Antipanw,  fbrmeity  Olearos.  : 
The  iiliDd  produeea  WNiw  corn,  and  contains  a  village  i 
trbidi » inhabited  by  a  ftnr  httadred  people.  Antiparoa  U 
notod  for  iu  uatinal  eave  or  grotto,  one  of  the  larg^t  and 
flnett  that  is  known.  It  is  deieribad  bv  Toumofort  in  hb 
*  ThtTob>'  who  gives  a  print  of  tho  interior 


PAROTIA.  [Biro  of  Pabaoisb.  vol.  iv..  p.  430.] 
PAROTID  GLAND  (from  itapA,  '  noar,  and  oic,  '  tlie  I 
ear')  is  the  largest  of  ilie  tlui  c  ]iriiu'i|inl  glan'ls  bv  uliirti  the 
saliva  is  sccrett-d  and  jiuurL'il  jiito  ilu-  tni>inli.  The  p:iru;id 
gland-i  are  situated,  one  on  each  »iilu  iiF  the  face,  behind 
the  asccmliu^  ))art  of  the  lower  jiiw.  ami  h flow  and  in  front 
of  tlie  o.ir.  TliL'  iiuisl  anli;rior  jiuiUuu  (if  each  lies  upon  a 
pari  of  iho  massolcr  muscle,  munedialely  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  face,  at  the  ino&t  backward  part  of  the  cheek;  and 
hence  the  main  duct  passes  forwards,  penetrating  obliquely 
Ihrouj^h  the  fat  of  (he  cheek  and  through  the  buccinator 
iDuaclet  to  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  nearly  opposite 
tothe  Hoond  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  morepoe- 
terlor  part  of  the  gland  it  placedf  in  an  intrieato  manner 
among  tbe  tiianca  bebhid  the  jaw  and  beneath  the  outor 
part  of  the  base  of  tbe  afcull,  fitting  into  tbe  tmgalarittes 
that  are  left  between  them,  and  in  some  parts  passing  very 
det'ply  dtiwn  I.  in  iih  the  skin. 

The  suurtuic  al  iho  parotid,  like  that  of  all  the  glands 
secretiiii;  salna,  is  lobulated,  beuig  made  up  of  a  number 
of  minute  cells,  tlve  teriuination*  of  liie  briuuhes  of  the 
nia.n  duct,  Ujiotj  whose  walls  a  net-woik  of  cap;llary  blood- 
vessels  IS  arratigeil,  and  which  are  colle^^t^^d  together  in  un- 
certain numbers  to  form  the  se%'eral  lobolea  of  whioh  the 
whole  gland  is  made  up.  [Digkstion.] 

The  principal  disease  to  which  the  parotid  gland  is  sub- 
let is  tlic  mumps.  [Mumps.]  It  is  often  attacked  with 
infiammalion  and  suppuration  in  the  course  of  severe  fevers, 
and  it  UaUe  to  be  affected  by  the  different  binds  of  malig- 
nant nowtha.  u  eaneer.  fnngvs  bBniatodfl%  4w>  In  these 
cases  the  whole  or  the  affect^  part  of  the  gland  has  some' 
times  been  rernoTed  with  success,  but  tbe  operation  must 
be  considered  unc  of  the  tuost  dangerous  iuiii  um  .  riain  in 
surgery.  Wuuuds  uf  llie  par.jt:d  duct,  wlucii.  Iroiii  its  ex- 
posed situatiun,  are  not  rare,  often  lead  to  the  formation  of 
salivary  fistula?,  the  conslaiil  llowing  uf  suliva  throu;.;h  the 
aperture  preventing  the  complete  liealin^;  uf  ilio  skin,  and 
thus  establishing  a  permanent  opening  on  the  exterior  of 
the  cheek.  throu}:h  which  the  saliva  flows.  To  prevent  this 
evil,  the  sides  of  any  wound  in  which  it  is  sus|>ccled  that 
the  parotid  duct  is  divided,  should  be  brought  together  with 
peouliar  care,  and  held  in  exact  apposition  by  gentle  cura- 
piwtsion:  for  its  cure,  when  thelistulous  opening  is  formed, 
an  operation  is  geneimlly  neeemaiy,  wbieh  eonsists  in  per- 
Jbmtiiw  the  interior  of  the  dioek  from  the  outer  opening, 
and  tbeo  endeavouring,  bjr  compression  of  tlie  latter,  to 
turn  tbe  course  of  (be  saliva  inwards,  and  restore  tbe  natural 
passage  into  the  mouth. 

VARR.  C.VniERlNE.  [HiMn  VTII] 
PARR,  S.\MUEL,  was  born  at  Harrow  mi-lhe-Hill. 
1747,  wiierc  his  father  was  a  surirenn  and  apothecary.  He 
was  early  distinguished  fi^r  his  lo\e  uf  bmiks  and  his  apti- 
tuile  at  learning.  He  reteived  his  education  at  the  ^am- 
mar-school  of  Harrow,  and  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
the  masters  under  whom  he  was  placed,  and  who  predicted 
bis  Allure  eminence.  In  his  fif\ccnih  year  he  was  removed 
from  school  and  put  to  tbe  busineasof  his  fittber.  But  tbe 
pognas  be  had  made  in  elasafcal  literstunb  and  the  intol- 
uetual  habits  be  bad  Ibrmed.  enabled  him  to  oontinne  his 
studies  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  sueescs.  Being 
disgusted  with  tbe  employment  selected  for  him,  and  having 
early  displayed  a  gra\c  and  serious  dis)iosiii<in.  a  preddcc- 
tioii  f)r  the  clerical  profession,  and  an  atiac  hnn  cit  t  i  cccle- 
siujtieal  poiun  and  ciicumstuiice,  ii  \^iLs  ui  li  iiirih  Jeter- 
mined  to  ■.■vi'A  liini  to  the  university.  Accosdiiigly,  in  176j, 
in  his  niiieteeuth  year,  be  was  entered  at  Emanuel  CoUege, 


Cambridge,  when  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligeneo 
to  classical  and  pbilologicai  pursuits.  But  bis  father  dying 
soon  ftiler,  be  was  eompelled,  before  be  bad  taken  a 
degree,  to  ralinquish  his  aeademie  eareer*  wbsra  so  bright 
a  pranaet  was  opening  upon  him>  and  in  1767  became 
one  of^lhe  assistants  in  Harrow  Srbool.  In  this  situation 
he  remained  fl\e  years,  with  the  greatest  credit  to  himself; 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  cilTei  L'd  himselfas  a  candi- 
date for  the  v.iciiTit  nia^tiTsbip,  but  wiihout  success.  His 
yo;,tli  was  the  i)stensii)!e,  while  in  all  lUobability  his  jHjliiics 
wei  e  I  ho  real  objection  against  h  .m  in  the  mind  of  the 
governors.  With  bitterness  of  spirit  ho  now  left  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  the  scenes  of  his  bo)hood,  and  kept  a 
school  successively  at  Sianmurc,  at  Colchester,  and  at  Nor- 
wich. In  1 786  he  settled  at  Hatton,  in  WarwidtsJiire.  to 
the  small  living  of  which  pUce  be  had  been  presented ;  and 
here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  dischargiog  the 
duties  of  his  parisli»  in  tbe  instruction  of  yottth,aiidTo  acen* 
mulating  thoaa  stores  of  philological  learning  ibr  which  bo 
became  so  eminently  distinguished.  Tlie  highest  prefer- 
ment ho  obtained  in  the  church  was  a  prebendal  stall  in 
St.  Paul's  Tlie  Whigs,  to  whom  he  had  atiarhed  hiniselft 
had  few  opportuiiiiies  of  disposing;  of  the  j  aiioiia^e  of  the 
state;  and  when  the  occasion  offered,  I.1011I  Gienville,  \«ith 
a  liase  and  cool  ingratitude,  urped  against  hira.  who  had  so 
loiij^  Mini  SO  f.iitlifuU)  -erved  his  paitv.his  un|opu'ianly  with 
(he  members  of  his  profession.  In  fact,  while  he  served  his 
party,  he  did  not  attadior  Bx  himself  upoD  the  indifiduals 
of  bis  pai't) . 

Parr  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  very  extensive  learn* 
ing,  and  of  pre-eminent  eenversatioosl  powers;  but  be  was 
vala,  amgant,  and  overbeaimig.  His  ftiends  uniformly 
repMsent  him  as  possessing  moeh  benevohmee  and  kindh- 
ness  of  feeling :  but  he  required  tbe  most  abjeetsnbmiaaioa, 
and  exacted  the  roost  .slavish  attention  fn^m  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  or  he  never  hesitated  about  insulting  and 
making  hiniMif  tMjuisitely  offi'iirive  to  them.  N.  itl  i  r  c:ii\ 
some  of  liis  actb  be  altujjetlier  reconciled  with  the  ciiararter 
of  generosity  aseribeil  to  him.  He  printe<l  an  edition  of 
Bellcndetui.s  [I5kli.km)Km  n j,  with  a  jTeface,  in  which  he 
eulogised  the  el.i(|ii'.  1,1  c  and  ubilily  of  the  tna  luimna  An- 
glnrum.  l^ird  North,  Fox. and  Burkej  but  be  seems  to  have 
undertaken  the  task  Father  for  the  sake  of  bearding  his 
political  foes  than  passitlg  an  cncommm  upon  his  poliiieal 
friends.  He  re-published  'Tracts  by  Warburtoit  and  a 
Warburtonian.*  to  annoy  TlisbopUurd,  tbe  edilorof  War- 
burton;  and  felt  no  coiiipunctiimabotit  injuring  the  feme  of 
the  latter,  whom  be  pretended  (0  admire  and  rasfnet,  if  be 
could  only  quarrel  wtth  the  former,  who  had  given  bim  no 
offence  save  what  an  in  .tdinaii!  and  morbid  self-conceit 
mi'jlit  inia;:ine.  In  his  liieiaiy  and  political  disputes  ho 
argued  and  declainie'l  with  the  fierceiie-s  of  party -feeling 
and  the  |ietiilaiice  of  self-love,  and  furL'')t  alike  both  the 
equities  and  the  deceiicLe.s  of  c<ii)tHi\ crs> .  'l  liuu^h  of  un- 
questioned ability,  he  spoke  and  wrote  with  the  llueiicy  of 
ready  knowledge,  rather  than  with  the  profoundness  of  ori- 
ginal thought  or  the  compass  of  a  philosophic  spirit.  He 
was  a  determined  and  violent  Whig,  but  lie  baa  no  right 
views,  no  just  sentiments,  with  respect  (0  freedom  ;  as  his 
opinions  on  (he  slave  trade  and  Test  Act  questions  fully  tes- 
tii)r.  It  must  be  stated  however  that  on  these  subjects  his 
mmd  underwent  a  change  in  (he  latter  part  of  his  liJh.  Still 
bis  notions  about  civil  and  religious  liberty  wwe  never  the 
clearest  or  the  most  comprehensive,  for  while  be  could  le- 
commend  concihalion  to  the  Catholics  and  the  Unitarians, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest  persecution  against  the  Me- 
thodists. 

He  left  a  vast  mass  of  pajicrs  behind  hira,  ccnsisling  of 
his  correspondence,  and  of  histLirical.  critical,  and  meiaphy- 
sical  disquisition.  His  published  writings,  by  Dr.  Jolnisieiie, 
fill  eij^ht  thick  8vo.  volumes.  They  arc  distinguihhed  by  a 
copious  erudition,  a  ready  oonception,  and  a  vigorous  and 
ample  s^le  But  he  has  left  no  great  work ;  nor  will  his 
name  go  down  to  posterity  associated  wiUi  any  important 
principle  or  extensive  literary  undertaking.  His  feme  rests 
upon  a  learning  which,  whatever  may  have  been  itsaonh 
racy  and  its  extent,  has  bequeathed  to  tbe  world  no  memo- 
rable results,  and  upon  a  colloquial  power  which,  with  tbe 
exception  of  Dr  ,J(dinsoii,  left  hiui  without  a  rival.  Ifedied  in 
1826,  m  the  7'Mh  vear  of  his  ego^and  was  burisdat  HattoD. 

P.\RR.A.    fRvt  I II.,*:.] 

PARR.\L,    IMixic.w  SrvrKs] 

PAUliil  A'SlUi),  son  aucl  pupil  of  Eveoor,  was  a  native 
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«f  Ephe<;u»,  but  became  a  citizen  of  Athens.  lie  mifod  tbo 
art  of  panilliif;  Id  iuTl\'<-lii)ii  i:i  nl!  llint  i»exaltc(l  und  os^ii- 
tial.  Hl-  com  an-ii  li.a  iIulo  gr<!ut  (ircdcccijorsi  witli  uno 
atigilit'r,  ri  jei  :li.tl  which  wasiexcuptionable.ai.rl  mlnplLd 
that  which  wa;.  ;iiliiiirab1o  in  each.  The  fliissic  uivLTiiiuii 
of  Pul)gnotu>.  til!'  ni.if^ii-  loiii' (if  .\p;iIlijcloru8,  ami  Ihi'  c.x- 
quUiie  dfitignorZvUKis.  wcreail  united  in  the  worksof  i'arr 
haAius;  what  they  bad  produced  in  practice  he  redut  1  lo 
theory.  lie  so  circmu^>cribed  and  deiincdi  wifs  Quintiliau 
I  lust'.  Or.,  xii.  1 0),  all  the  powars  and  otr|Mi(a  of  wl,  that  he 
waa  i«nned  the  Lqgitlator ;  and  all  eootemporary  aiid  wuiua- 
quaot  artitto  adopted  bit  alaodanl  of  divine  and  heroie 
proportions. 

Aiflrba«]tit  himielf  mt  aware  oPbs ability:  li«  aMuined 
ibe  epitbel  of  the  Elegant  ('A;jpo<Ttairoc>>  and  styled  himtalf 
Prince  of  Painters ;  ho  wrote  an  epigram  upon  himself 

( Allit-'iinuis,  XII.,  p.  .^43.  Casaub.).  in  wir.  h  Iil-  pi  jilaimed 
liis  bi nil -plmx',  celebrated  hi*  faihrr.  aiiJ  prt'lendwi  that  in 
hiin^L'lftho  art  of  paitrin-  li.ul  iiiininoii  perfection,  lie  also 
Uei'iured  himself  to  be  ilc»ei:iH(t'd  fruin  Apollo,  and  carriod 
hii  arrogance  *o  far  as  to  dedicate  his  own  portrait  in  a  tctuptc 
ati  Mercury,  and  thus  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude. 
(Themist.,  xir.)  lie  noic  a  purple  robe  and  a  golden  gar- 
land ;  he  carried  a  ataff  Wound  round  with  lendriU  of  gold, 
and  bit  sandaUweroliemd  with  golden  straps.  t.Klian,  7  Vir. 
Hi$i»  iju  11.)  It  appcan  then  ibat  Ptinjr  juatly  teroia  bim 
tbe  mott  inadlent  and  moat  arragaat  of  ailitti.  tWH.  Nat., 

XZKT.  10^  SB.) 

Tbe  brancb  of  art  in  whicb  Parrltaaiita  eminently  ex- 
celled waa  a  beautiful  outline  vt*  well  in  form  as  execution, 
particularly  in  tbe  oxtroinilius,  fur,  says  Phny,  when  com- 
pared « jih  hliniielf,  tbe  intermetluilc  purls  wou'  infi-rior. 

One  ot"  the  most  celebrated  wai  ks  of  Pa.rlmsiu»  w  as  his 
allegorical  figure  of  the  Ailu  nian  peo|>le,  or  Demo..  I'linv 
saysiilirtl  \l  represented,  atnl  cxprosnodctjiiiilly,  ail  ilie  good 
ami  lud  (jualit.us  of  ll;e  Aiheiiiaiis  at  tlui  .*aiue  lime  ;  one 
might  trace  the  changeable,  the  irritable,  the  kind,  the  un- 
just, the  forgiving,  the  vain-glorious,  the  proud,  tbe  humble, 
the  Gerce,  and  the  timid.  How  all  these  coutraatiagaiid  coun- 
teracting Qualities  could  have  been  lepreaantod  at  the  same 
tima^  it  is  uifficult  to  conceive ;  if  we  are  to  awppoas  i|  to  have 
been  a  tingle  figure,  ii  is  very  certain  thai  it  eoitld  not  baw 
boon  such  aa  Pimy  hm  described  it  (xsxv.  10-34),  fiav«kflapt 
by  symbol^  it  U  totally  iiuotnpatiblo  with  tbe  meant  of  art. 

^rrhaaius  painted  a  Theseus,  which,  after  the  general 
apoliation  of  Greece,  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  RomH.  It  ! 
wa.s  probablv  for  this  picture  that  he  was  raadi'  a  ciuzeii  ui 
Athens.  When  Euphranor  remarked  that  the  Xheseua  of 
Parrhasiiis  had  fed  upon  ruses,  and  his  own  np<m  beef,  ho 
seems  to  have  alluded  particularly  to  the  style  of  design,  and 
not,  as  one  might  suppo:^^,  to  i 'k-  colour;  for,  as  Winckelinann 
hx*  observed,  the  word  used  by  Phit.Treh  (yXa^ifiwf,  'ele- 
gantly') relates  expressly  to  form.  (  De  fJlor.  Alh.,  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  Euphranor,  the  figure  of  i'arrhusius  was 
loo  elegant  MO dalieale.  too  ^kmbiBie  fur  hemic  beauty. 

Pliny  enuinanlea  many  other  works  by  Panhaaiua]  a 
naval  commander  in  his  armour;  a  .Melcaser,  H«i»ales»abd 
Penan*,  upon  the  tamo  tablet  j  UIi-sms  ieig ning  insanity ; 
Oaator  and  Pollux :  Bacchus  aod  Virtue;  a  Ciretan  nane 
with  an  infant  in  ber  arms;  a  priest  officiating,  with  an 
attendant  yonlb  bearing  incense;  two  youthful  boys,  in 
wliicli  ucri'  admirably  depicted  tlie  iniiiui  nt  simiilicily  of 
tile  aye,  ami  its  happy  security  liuiii  uli  care;  aPhiliscus: 
i\  TcUph.ii;  all  .AiluUes:  an  .V^'amemnon;  an  .ii!ncas; 
and  two  famtnH  pu  ture-.  <jf  Il')phii»!,  or  h*iivy-nrmt'd  vvar- 
riors,  one  inncsson.  tlieotlier  iii  ieiu>«e,  admiriiljiv  |:;ii:ite(l. 

Parrhasius  amuM^d  himself  also  wnh  ]iiuuiiiig  small  libi- 
dinous pieces.  The  Archiiiallus  miniione  I  by  Pliny  was 
most  probably  of  this  dcsui'iptiun,  both  from  the  particular 
AiVOur  of  Tiberius  with  which  it  was  honouixil,  and  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  ritca  of  Cybele,  whose  chief  priest  was 
tbe  Arobigallaa.  To  tbb  olaaa  we  may  add  the  picture  of 
M elaafn  and  Atabmia,  mantkmad  by  SualoniusilVi^  e.  44>> 
Tbb  jfnoima  wie  bequeatlied  to  Tiberhw  on  tbe  eonditiena 
tbat  if  baaluttld  be  offended  with  the  subject,  he  should  re- 
ceive in  its  stead  1.00il,o(Kt  soslerces  (' decics  H-S,' about 
{ii(-'i7. 1.  Thi'  I'liiperur  iKit  only  pielcrred  the  picture  to  the 
ni  Jiie).  Ijir.  h  irl  ii  fixed  up  in  hi-»  own  chamber,  where  the 
Archiualki>  u  also  pre>e:ufi.  aini  wlii!;  was  valued  at 
II$.I>X.  or  gtJ.Ui  (I  ^(••itercps  (nbokiC  ;>Oii/.).  '1  iie?c  prodiiclions 
entitle  Parrha-uii  t,i  ihe  epithet  of  Pornogruph,  and  prove 
that  this  aty  le  of  painiiog  was  in  Caihioo  long  before  the 
dadiiw  of  Oiaeian  att^ 


Plutarch  instances  Pan  lia^ius's  picture  of  Ulysses  feign- 
ing insanity  as  an  i[iipr>i|  er  ^ul>Jc^•^  f  ir  the  pencil,  yet 
rucolieiled  to  our  taste  tlinuiuh  llie  spirit  of  Ihe  conception 
and  the  truth  of  the  (  \ei  u  im.    iDe  Aud.  Poet.) 

Parrha»ius  painted  a  lieroulcs,  which  he  alTirmed  was  a 
facsimile  of  the  i^od  as  he  hud  frequently  appeared  to  hitn 
111  !i;h  dreams.  (.\thcno)Us,  xii.  jJ4.>  He  painted  aUo  a 
I'l  i'i  <  t.  ie4.  (.-fn/Ao/.  <■;/■.,  iv.  8,  26.)  Puny  mentions  a  con- 
test between  ParihnMUs  andTimaiiihes  of  CvthnoR,in  ivbifib 
the  funiier  was  beaten:  the  subject  of  th<>  pictun  Was  the 
content  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax.  Tlie  proud  paiuler,  indignant 
at  the  deeision  of  tbe  judges,  is  said  to  bave  remarked, 
tbat  the  anlbrtunate  ami  af  Telamon  was  fui  a  second 
time,  in  tbe  same  canitie,  defeated  by  an  unwoi  tiiy  rival. 
(Athen.,  xii.  54.1.) 

Pliny  records  also  a  trial  of  skill  helwi  t  u  rarrlin-.tusa:id 
Zeu.xis,  in  whicl  il^e  hilUr  allowed  Ins  niai  es  lo  lia\e  been 
surpassed  by  the  ilij)iui\  uf  ihe  former:  tins  content,  »ays 
Fi.-eli,  '  i!'  not  a  frol.o,  \va»  an  c-fTorl  of  puerile  dexterity.* 

The  story  told  by  St  ne ea  of  Pnrrh  isius  having  crucified 
an  l  id  Olynlhiaii  captive  when  ulmui  to  paint  a  Prometheus 
chained,  that  he  mi^bt  seixefruin  nauireihe  truccxuressioa 
of  bodily  agony,  cannotrelate  lolliis  Parrha.sius,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  fiction  :  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  tlie  '  Con- 
troversies  '  (v.  10)  of  the  preceptor  of  Nero.  Olv  iiihu.-i  waa 
taken  by  Philip  in  thesecondyearof  tbe  lOSth  Oiympiiul*  or 
B.C.  S47t  vbwh  IS  nearly  balf  a  oantotry  later  tlMn  the  latest 
nccounta  we  bare  of  Panteaiat.  Soeiatat  died  in  the  9$th 
Oivmpiad.  and  Pbirhaslns  must  tberaibre  have  been  already 
cefebraled  before  tliat  time,  from  his  dialogue  with  that 
philosopher  upon  ilio  principles  of  art  as  preserved  by  Xe- 
iiophon.  {Mem.,  iii- 10.)  He  is  even  mentioned  by  I'auv  niiut, 
(X.  iH}  in  the  S4tb  Olympiad,  when  he  is  said  to  luae 
painted  a  battle  of  the  Lapitbtc  and  Centaurs  on  the  si.  elil 
nt  ilie  Almerva  of  Phidias  at  Athens:  supposing  such  to 
be  the  ca^u  (for  allhfjiiuli  umpubalile,  it  is  still  Hot  inipessi- 
ble),  Parrbasius,  if  living,  must  have  been  at  least  1*20  years 
of  age  when  Phihp  look  Olyuthus.  A  similar  story  is  told 
of  Giotto,  with  probably  as  mudi  tmth;  and  some  faava 
also  said  the  same  of  Michael  AngeliO  BoonanttL 

PARROT.  [Psittactda] 

PARSEE8.  [PasaiA.] 

PARSLEY.  Thagardeiifaidw(jR;liWiinmMMl6iwn} 
is  a  baidy  biennial,  a  naiiva  of  Sardinia,  intiodaeed  btto 

this  eountry  about  the  middle  of  ibe  sixteenth  century. 
Tliere  uie  three  varielieft,  two  of  which  are  well  known,  and 
ciniiiiiinilv  Used  as  pu:  licb^,  and  fur  ^ariiisbing,  namely: 
Xlicoiminanux  plain-Uaved  i  curled  ;  and  ihe  Hamburg, 
large  OT carrot-rooted,  vhich  \u^l  is  (:uUi\atcil  only  for  its 
roots,  occasionally  used  as  youiri  cariuts.  The  eurli'd  va- 
riety is  by  far  iliu  most  useful,  an  !  from  its  iieauiif'ul  eurled 
foliage  it  cannot  be  mistaktm  tVir  iht^tAuM  Cgnapittm,  or 
fool's  parsley,  a  poisonous  plant  somewbat  raaembling  (be 
plaiivlcaved  parsley.  [/IiTiiusA.1 

The  cultivation  is  simply  that  of  sowing,  usually  in  springs 
in  shallow  drills  about  a  fool  apart;  or  in  single  rowa  aluag 
tbe  borders  of  a  kitchen-garden.  The  Hamburg  t«c|uirea 
to  be  a«m  in  UhobMU  ugbt  soil,  soeb  aa  wonta  Kiit  tba 
earrot.  tike  wbleh  it  nqafret  in  all  respeets  to  be  treated. 

PARSNIP.  Hie  cuhivoted  parsnip  ( Aic//wrca MilitMi)!* 
a  native  of  En<;liin'1,  aiid  ranks  amongst  the  hardiest  of 
kitchen-garden  pruilui  iions,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its 
having  withstood  the  iiutiiao  frost  of  Ifi.lH,  iu  the  open 
grijiiiul.  ']"lierc  are  four  varieties,  immcly,  the  Cmnin  in, 
Cijtrnteu,  Hoiiow-erotcned,  and  tPjund  or  Turnip  routed. 
The  Hollow- crowned  has  been  fDiiml  the  best.  The  mode 
01  culture  is  very  simple.  The  sod  ought  to  bo  deep  and 
rather  light,  but  by  no  mea:is  adhesive;  and  it  -lunild  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet  In  order  that 
the  roots  may  be  clean  and  sound,  fresh  manure  should  not 
be  applied;  indeed  if  ihe  stdl  bo  in  tolerably  goo^l  oonditwo, 
no  manure  is  required ;  aud  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  poor,  a 
more  liberal  anpphr  should  be  i^vea  in  the  prevMOS  aeaaon» 
■a  tbat  any  fanmeoiato  application  along  with  the  parsnip 
crop  is  not  requiaite. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  and  as  early  in  that 
month  as  the  weather  and  stale  of  the  sod  will  pcruut,  in 
shallow  drdls  eighteen  inches  apart,  ihe  plants  btuig  alter 
warls  iliiiii  e.l  I.)  about  a  foot  a-uii'li'im  the  rows.  The 
roots  are  not  iii  jterfection  fur  miniui  v  purposes  till  their 
first  season's  (;rowth  is  ooinpleiea.  which iS  indiaaJad by  tbo 
decay  of  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves. 

Some  may  be  then  taken  up,  (bair  topi  out  offrbot  not  tQ« 
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closely,  and  the  roots  stored  in  sand  in  a  c^jol  plaoo,  go  as  to 
guard  osrainiit  the  sliraiili  of  light  and  heat  much  as  pos- 
•iblo.  Tliw  precaution  or»torin';  in  thu  early  part  of  winter 
It  only  nwaMTJ  iD  CMS  of  fro^i  l>ccomi!i^  ^t>  severe  as  to 
nndar  the  operation  of  lemoval  difUcult ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  eiDp  should  1»  ttHua  out  of  the  ground  before  %'«getetion 
leMmnMiKM  in  the  awAng,  Md  trwied  m  nbove^ 

BesidM  the  uw  of  th«  roots  Ibr the  luteben.  avhse  ii 
gometimes  prepared  fiom  them.  Ahounding  in  saccharine 
matier.  thej  aflord  by  distillatioD  an  ardent  spirit,  the  pro- 
ct-s-i  cjf  fermcii^iti'^n'i^oing  facUitaled  by  the  addition  «f  a 

smnll  porium  uf  uiuit  liiiuor. 

TAKSON     [Bkxkkice.  p.  2I9.J 
i'ARTIlKNAY.  [Sevrks] 

I'ARTHR'MUS.  tiic  aiUient  name  of  the  Bartan  or 
Barliii.  This  river  rises  in  Mount  ()lgu^sys,  which  is  a 
ci>nlinuatii>n  of  the  mountain-chain  whioli  runs  from  Mysia 
iDWurdi  Armenia,  and  is  known  hy  lb«;  nanus  of  Ida,  Olym- 
pus, &c.  It  flows  in  a  north-westerly  duectiDii  into  the 
Euxine,  and  separates  Biiliynia  and  'Paphlagonia.  The 
country  through  wbirh  ii  tlows  is  very  fertile  and  beautiful. 
(Stnboh  xii.  ft43;  Toumefurt.  vol.  ii.,  p.  Ovid  {Br 
BmtOfit.  10.  1.  49)  and  Ammianos  Marcellinus  (xxii.  8) 
■peekof  theParthcnius  asarapid  slriBam;  and  Xenopbon 
(Anab  ,  V.  6,  s.  9)  aays  that  H  ia  impaiaable.  It  k  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  (ii.  bii). 

Tiie  etymology  of  the  nnmo  is  differently  explained.  The 
Greek  wiiters  eonr.iM-t  it  with  the  Greek  word  furthenon, 
'  a  virifin,'  and  for  the  most  part  svippnse  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  Artemis  beini;  Bceu»tome<l  to  liutlic  in  its 
water*.  (Apoll..  Ar^on.,  ii.  !).1h.)  Strabo  (xii  ,  p.  13)  sup- 
pu-''s  lliat  it  wa<  so  culled  on  arrovnit  of  tin.'  fertile  country 
through  whicli  it  Hows:  but  tlie  name  was  probably  a 
native  word,  and  had  no  roiincclioii  with  the  Greek  p<ir- 
tfifnoK,  except  an  accidental  similarity  of  8«)und.  Some 
modern  writers  iniajiine  that  it  may  he  coniicried  with  the 
Hebrew-Pbicnieian  phorath,  which  mean*  fruitful.  The 
antient  name  is  still  preserved  by  the  Greeks,  who  call  it 
Baitiikor  Barian.  but  it  is  called  Dolap  by  the  Turks. 

PARTHENON  xtla^dwiv),  the  temple  of  the  virgin 
goddaat  Athene,  or  Minerva,  the  proteetreas  of  Athena,  ia 
aiiuated  on  the  Aeropoliaof  that  city.  Thisedilieo  woaereeted 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  (about  d.c.  44S).  The  architects 
were  Callicratcs  and  Ictinus.  and  the  sculptures  were  exe- 
ruted  by  Phi  In-  mid  his  assistant*.  Tl.is  if>mi>le  has  always 
been  considered  the  most  refined  example  of  lite  Giectaa 


Doric  style,  and  one  of  the  nobleit  menmnentaef  antiquiiy. 

Yet  it<!  |;randeur  was  by  no  means  owing  to  its  extmordinary 
dimensions,  >-ince  in  jwint  of  dixe  it  fiilla  very  short  of 
many  other  sirurliire-.  modern*  as  woll  as  anticni.  its  ex- 
treme length  beiiiff  only  228  feel,  and  its  breadth  lOd,  and 
the  interior  of  thccetla  only  f;.  m.  by  t  ft.  r  m.,  which  is 
httle  more  as  to  length  than  the  size  of  the  Elgin  Hall  in  tlie 
British  Muaevn.  via.  143  by  4«  imL  TeehniraUy  doacribed. 


this  temple  was  peripteral  ootaslyle,  that  is,  it  had  columna 
along  its  sides  and  at  both  ends.  viz.  eight  beneath  each 
jteiliment,  making  in  all  ^16  columns,  there  being,  including 
those  at  the  angles,  17  un  each  side,  or  16  iniereoIaiBiia. 
Besides  theaa  external  columns,  there  was  likewise  a  range 
of  inner  oolomiu  at  each  end,  forming  the  pronaos  ant 
oplsthcdomna,  namely  six,  not  however  ftiaoed  m  anti'a,  ea 
usmlly.  but  the  extreme  eolnmns  in  firont  of  the  anta  «x- 
teDdlwflrom  the  walls  of  the  oella.  The  celU  itself  was 
hrpflraiiraU  that  is,  the  central  space  between  the  columns 
along  each  side  was  open  to  the  sky.  Th  s  portion  of  the 
structure  however  was  so  shattered  by  an  c\)ilo*ion  in  ICS', 
when  it  wus  Used  as  a  powder-magazine  by  the  Turks,  at  the 
time  of  the  city  bcini;  bcsicgcl  by  the  Vcnotiatis,  that  Us 
original  design  is  now  riU  j^L-lher  matter  of  conjecture  ;  be- 
sides v,  liirh,  I  lin  mtk-i  i  ir  of  liie  toiii]i'iO  had  been  miireorle.is 
injured  by  havmi;  l)ci;ti  ciiumtIc:!  first  into  a  C'hri»l;aii 
chuich,  and  afier»urds  itito  aTurkish  mosque.  Suit, even 
in  its  present  shattered  and  mangled  slate,  it  is  the  admira- 
tion of  all  travellers  and  artists  who  have  bebeld  iu  and 
soma  of  whom  have  spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  enthusiasm 
that  appear  quite  exagseiated.  It  is  said  that  what  now 
remains  of  it  !hr  exeeeds  any  idea  that  ean  be  derived  Amu 
deacriptions  or  drawings,  and  that  it  appears  t»  be  apon  a 
mneh  larger  scale  than  it  really  is.  In  its  original  stale  fat* 
deed  the  effect  must  have  been  exceedingly  impressive  and 
fine ;  taking  the  building  by  itself,  without  reference  to  ad* 
vanlat;cs  of  siti  , !  k  ;-,',!iy,  climate,  &c.,  it  was  <lisiini;iiished  by 
biniulv  of  niaun  il,  i  x'juisitencs.s  of  execution,  ami  >,'raiideur 
of  style:  wiule  to  these  architeetural  merits  must  be  added 
ilic  extraordinarily  rich  display  of  t^culpture  in  the  pedimenis, 
the  mctoprs,  and  the  fneze  alon^  the  exterior  of  tl-.e  cella, 
and  also  the  decoration  of  painting  [Polychromy],  and  of 
bronze  ornaments.  The  chief  portion  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
ediQec  was  removed  by  I»rd  Elgin.  [Elgin  Marbles.]  This 
circumstance  called  forth  at  the  time  severe  animadversion, 
though  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  those  relics  of  art  bein;;  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  wantm  borbarism  of  the  Turks  and  others.  One'  olgcet 
of  art  that  originally  deeoiated  the  interior  or  abrine  was 
the  ebtfielenluintine  statue  of  Minerva,  39  feet  high,  which 
was  the  work  of  Phidias.  This  figure  was  ornamented  with 
gold,  to  the  amount  of  -to  taknis  according  to  Thucydidi'?, 
but  according  to  Philochorus,  44  ialcnt>.  or  about  I  JO.OOO/. 
storlinj; ;  of  v»liich  however  it  was  stripped  by  l-icbares, 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the 
death  of  Pericles. 


lik,    A,  the  PurtliCMIB. 




i,s»Paai^>sesM?. 


Since  the  csiablnditucnt  of  King  Othu's  government, 
1833.  excavations  have  been  made  on  the  Acropolis  and 
around  the  Parthenon,  and  a  groat  number  of  fragnenlii  of 
sculpture  and  aiebiteelure  Mve  been  brovght  to  light. 
Some  of  the  ftUea  oolumns  bave  also  been  replaced,  and 
inensunM  taken  to  restore  the  stnietuie  as  fiir  as  cireum- 
siances  will  permit.  For  pariicuhirs  a-s  to  the  order  and  its 
dimensions,  see  Coi.rMN,  pas^e  ,1^.5.  and  table,  paje  .3h7. 

In  I >2.T,  an  edilUe  was  boj;un  mh  the  (.'a!.i  ii  lii'.l.  F.<lii'.- 
bnr^li,  wiiich  \Na-.  e\li_Tnully  :il  le;is!,  lo  liavo  bcea  an  exact 
limdel  ol^        I'ai  llii'tion,  l  ot  aficr  loiuli-en  colomns  were 

tut  up,  It  was  disi'oiitinued,  nor  is  tbcre  auy  prospect  of  ila 
eing  ever  completed. 
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PAHITHISNOPB  (Zoology).  [PiUinmroptAxt.] 

PARTHENO'PIANS.  This  tribe,  in  the  arrangement 
or  M.  Milne  Eclwaniit,  corresponds  nearly  to  Ibe  genus 
l\irthenf)f:f  as  c  talili^iicd  by  F>ihric-iiis,  but  the  spec.cs  are 
sepaiateil  by  M.  KiUvanls  iiilo  the  fjent-ia  Eumednnm,  Eu- 
rynfim'',  Lambrus,  Pitrtfi/'myj<e,  and  Cry]  tnjuHiiti,  iiinniiiKa 
nutural  group  which,  in  the  opinion  of  thu  laal-uamed  xuu- 
loi^isl.  oslabli^lu-s  Ibu  pussagtMtmaiiUM JforintCllAiiOiB] 
aud  thu  ( 'yclnmetfjpi'ft. 

Characters  (if  the  Trihr. — Ciriijxire  ordinarily  triangular 
and  hardly  longer  than  it  is  wide;  its  lutero-posterior  bor- 
ders in  general  nearly  trtnavvne.  and  the  latero-anterior 
borders  following;  thesaroe  direction  as  the  edges  of  the 
raMimiB;  but  the  lateral  parts  of  the  carapace  are  some- 
times rounded,  and  its  surface  ia  nearly  always  bossy  and 
tuberculous.  Rottnm  in  general  lauill  and  entire,  or  only 
notched  at  tbe  end;  the  lyee  are  nearly  alwaya  parliMtfly 
ntraetila;  tlia  baailaiy  joint  of  fJbatitttmai  taUmumwimn' 
tlmea  piMonu  the  taoM  ditpotitioD  m  in  the  JTaAmi^batin 
the  great  majority  of  eaaea  it  ia  quite  olheririse ;  it  it  abort, 
and  is  not  joined  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  shell;  iU 
externiil  border  does  not  concur  to  form  the  lower  orbital 
•wall,  and  it^  c\'iemily  d.os  mt  reach  to  the  front;  the 
moveable  stem  of  liiesc  anleiina>  is  short,  aii<l  tukcs  its 
origin  in  a  gap  oC  lliu  intenial  oibiiiil  an^le.  The  /•j.istoiiif 
IS  nuich  wider  than  il  is  long,  an<l  llie  foiin  of  ihe  erlprnal 
jitir-ff't  is  lu'aily  ibu  «aiiie  as  in  the  Miiitins.  The  anterior 
J'rft  art:  very  much  developed,  and  widen  so  as  nearly  Ij 
make  a  riphl  an^le  with  the  body:  in  the  male  tiiey  are 
always  tnorc  than  twice  as  long  as  the  post-frontal  portion 
of  the  carapace,  and  sometimes  four  times  as  long;  the 
hand  is  nearly  always  trinngular,  and  the  claw  suddenly 
curved  downwards,  so  that  its  axis  fonns  a  very  marked 
angle  with  that  of  the  hand.  The  succeeding  fuct  are,  on 
thn-nmtrary,  short ;  the  second  pair  in  general  are  less  than 
once  and  a  half  of  th«  length  of  the  poet-frontal  portion  of 
tho  mngim,  and  tbo  olhera  pregranToly  diminiah.  The 
oMdoiot  in  the  male  presenta  eeniidefabla  dlBbieneea  in 
the  number  <tt  distinct  joints,  whilat  in  the  ihmalo  there  are 
always  sei-en. 

Geogranftieal  Dittributinn.—The  tribe  is  widely  distri- 

biiti  ;!,  :>n<l  K|>cr'ia«  arc  found  in  ibe  English  ChuUNlt  the 
Medilerraii'  an  Sea.  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Place  111  t'lf  Si/<lfm. —T\n:  Parlhenopians  arc  placed  by 
M.  Mdne  Edwards  between  the  Matans  and  the  Cj/do- 
mettptt. 

Eumedonus.  (Edwards) 

This  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  ih^•  l  ist-named  author, 
establishes  in  some  sort  the  passage  between  the  Steno- 
rhffticfu  and  the  Acheang  on  one  side,  and  BmfMtHt,  Lam- 
brut,  and  Pitrlhenopf,  on  the  other.  - 

Generic  Character. —  Carapaet^mxXj  pentagonal,  as  in 
ParHtenope,  but  it  scarcely  ever  goes  beyond  the  level 
of  the  third  pair  of  feet.  Body  depressed  ;  rostrum  very 
wide  and  very  much  advanced,  and  divided  at  its  ex- 
tremity only;  eyet  very  short, their  pedimcte  entirely  Blling 
the  orbits,  which  are  dnulBr, 
npproxinatet  this  genus  to 
antetmmlmilt  hock  very  oblimialjr 
tennmbut  Uttlo  developed ;  thdr  flmt  joint  ddoa  not  dis- 
tinctly concur  in  (be  formation  of  the  lower  wall  of  the 
orbit ;  their  moveable  stem  arises  in  the  slit  which  the  two 
internal  angles  of  that  cavity  leave  between  them  nearly  as 
in  the  Parlbcnopes,  and  their  terminal  joint  is  very  short. 
The  e/ jM'f.w  's  bhortor  than  in  most  <it  (lie  ''.iryrhipirfii. 
The  CTlrrnai  jaw  />e!  present  nothinij  remariiaUle.  In  the 
ninlc  tlie  first  p  iir  nf  thoracic  feet  are  Rtont  and  much 
longer  than  the  succetduij!;  ones;  all  these  last  arc  a  liltlu 
compressed;  and  then-  third  joint  is  surmounted  by  a  crest 
which  is  not  distinctly  visible  on  ihoir  other  joints.  Tlie 
second  pair  of  feet  are  rather  shorter  than  the  third  and 
llfUit  which  are  nearly  as  long  an  the  fourth :  instead  of 
being  placed  on  the  same  level,  they  are  inserted  above  so 
•a  pnriially  to  cover  them.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is 
composed  of  seven  joints,  the  two  first  of  which  are  visiible 
on  the  dor«al  surboo  of  the  body.  Abdomen  of  the  female 
unknown  to  M.Bdwildl. 


,  inetr  peauncw  enurwy  niimg 
sr.  a  ehaiaetar  which  afain 
tiM  Stonorbvnelit;  iatornal 
tiiNljrotrtvwFu;  osMfnri  an- 


Example,  BunMdomu  niger, 
Dner^ttimr-'Shia  amalland 


only  known  speeiea  is  re- 
markable fat  the  mat  pnlcagnliMi  on  each  aido  of  tho 
carapace :  tbtoe  noinuara  direetad  outwards,  and  tbdr  baac 

ncciipies  the  whole  of  the  heiuttc  region.   There  are  aoOM 
depressions  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  carapaoOb  which  iM, 
*      P.  C  No.  1076. 


like  all  tho  raat  of  the  body,  covered  by  amatl  miliary  gra- 
nulations. The  rostrum  is  very  wide,  flat,  slightly  no'u  bed 
at  Ihe  end,  and  about  one-third  of  tho  length  of  the  entire 
carapace.  The  anterior  feet  are  arnutl  wit  is  n  stronj;  spine 
which  occupies  the  lower  border  of  tbe  carpus,  and  twu  small 
points  pliiced  on  thu  upper  border  of  the  liand,  which  is 
slightly  tumid.  The  pincers  are  uniied  with  some  rounded 
teeth,  and  arc  not  sensibly  curved  inwards.  TboOthorAot 
are  slightly  liairy.  Colour  bruiued  black, 
leeolt'dp.— Coocla  ofChino. 


Kurynome.  (Leach.) 
This  genus,  in  the  opinion  ofM.  Edward?,  establishes  the 
pas»uge  l>etwecn  the  Lambri  and  tho  other  O.xyrhynchs. 
The  general  form  of  the  body  and  its  aspect  approximates 
tlieae  eruataoeana  to  i^alAerume,  whilst  the  dinoaitioa  of 
their  ostomal  antcnnin  is  Hmilar  to  what  »  aeen  in 
Afofo. 

Otmru  Chara^.-^Oanatae*  nearly  triangular,  with  a 
rovadod  base,  i.'ery  much  embossed  and  covert  with  aapo- 
rities.   Rostrwn  horizontal  and  divided  into  two  triangnlar 

horns.  Eye»  small ;  orbits  deep,  their  upper  border  veiy 
projecting  and  separated  from  the  external  angle  by  a  slit, 
ilie  internal  un/enmi;  bent  ba<  k  InnKiluilinally  ;  the  first 
joint  of  the  external  ones  termiiiaiiiii;  a!  the  inlortial  anj^le 
of  the  orbit  and  supjiorling  the  succeeding  joinl  at  iho 
upper  edge  of  its  extremity,  so  tliat  the  moveable  stem  of 
these  antennflD,  which  ii  prolonged  under  the  ro\liiini.  uj)- 
pcnrs  to  Sjiring  from  the  internal  cantlius  of  liie  eyes. 
EjHxf-iyuf  nearly  stiuare,  tind  tbird  jomt  of  the  cilernnl 
jaw-fret  much  dilated  outwards.  Sterrtnl  j)hu\lrim  nearly 
oval,  and  its  median  suture  occupying  the  two  last  thoracic 
rings.  First  pair  of  feet  hardly  larger  than  the  succeeding 
one^  rather  long  in  the  male,  whilst  in  tbe  female  they  are 
very  short,  but  less  notwithstanding  than  the  second  poirt 
the  succ«.'eding  feet  progressively  diminish  in  length.  Jb* 
domen  in  buth  sexes  consisting  of  aovcnjointa. 
Example,  Eurynome  atpera, 

Dffscrij>tion.— Carapace  with  tbe  ligioas  fciy  distinct, 
rugose,  with  a  great  triangular  tooth  at  the  oxiornal  anglo 
of  tho  orbit,  and  three  or  four  smaller  ones  along  the  lateral 

border  on  the  branchial  region  ;  moveable  atom  of  tbe  ex- 

teninl  antcnnm  very  short,  and  its  two  first  joints  very 
small.  Anterior  feet  tubercular  and  slightly  compressed, 
nearly  straight  in  tho  female  and  with  the  pincer  curved 
inwards  in  the  male;  succeeding  feet  rugose,  and  furnished 
with  a  crest,  which  is  most  murki d  >>ii  the  tbird  joint. 
Length  about  half  an  inch.  Colour  rosy,  with  bluish 
tints. 

LoaUity. — ^Tbe  ooosts  of  Noirmoutier  and  of  the  British 
OtaBQcl*  atsRlhar  oonaidmablo  dcptha. 


EaxyDMB*  upm. 

M>  Milno  Edwards  rofors  to  tbe  BmaMfpaa  eemaont(am- 
tatttf)  of  IC  JUaaa,  fton  tho  Mediterranean,  as  hatiitg 

much  in  common  with  tho^ecies  above  noticed;  bnt  tbe 
details  are  not,  in  hts  opinkm,  auflicient  to  enaMo  na  either 
to  refer  it  with  certainty  lothif  genua  or  to  diatiagnidi  it 

from  Eurynome  rugota. 

Xaadnm  (Leach.) 

Ctrapae*  noaily  aa  lone  o  it  ia  wide,  nunded  on  tho 
■Idea  and  nairmrad  ArwarA:  bcanchial  regions  very  much 
developed,  tumid,  and  separated  fiom  tho  median  portion  of 
tho  carapace  by  a  deep  Ainrow:  aloaaehal  region,  on  the 
'  VouXVUAtP 
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MOtnnr,  very  narrow;  nppor  turflm  of  t1i«  «dge  of  the 
•hell  oiwayt  mora  or  less  tuberculous  or  spiny,  Rottrum 
■mall  but  rotber  Advanced.  Ey»  pcrfRotly  rciraclile  and 
orhits  nearly  circular,  the  walls  of  lliese  cavilios  prcsenlini' 
a  (IssurK  al)i)VL'  and  a  wulc  and  doep  gaj)  bc'low  (he  iiitL'rnal 
crintliui  of  llie  cVir.  'J'lic  tritrrnul  tintfirur  bcllil  hack  ob- 
li(|Ut.>ly,  and  iho  foascts  which  lo<lt;c  them  are  in  gcnerul 
oontinuous  wi'.h  the  orbit.«,  for  tlu>  Hpacc  which  leimrales 
the  internal  un^le  of  thir  lower  orbiUil  Ijordcr  from  the  front 
i*  (ill-  fiom  bL-iiii;  flllcd  by  the  ])ciUiucle  of  the  external  tin- 
teniKP,  who>o  tirsl  jiiint  is  cxtrcmrly  small  niul  scarcely 
lunger  than  it  is  wide  ;  thu  m-  ir  jI  i?  more  elunj^utcd,  but 
never  reaches  to  the  front,  and  advances  between  the  bai>i- 
lary  joint  of  the  internal  antcnnsD  and  the  internal  border 
of  tlie  lower  wall  of  the  urbit ;  the  third  joint  has  its  origin 
in  the  gap  which  occupies  the  intenml  anglo  of  this  caviiv ; 
and  the  fourth  or  terminal  filainoiit  it  ytxy  short.  The 
«j>itl«m»  ii  but  littlo  developed  and  madi  wider  than  it  i« 
long;  the  pjerysoatoiaian  re^^ions  are  naall  and  nearly  tri- 
angular. The  aattamal  jam-feei  present  nothing  remark- 
nblc.  The  sternal  jAutron  i»  much  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
The  (ir»t  pair  of  feet  are  at  least  twice  and  a  half  as  luni; 
B»  tho  post-frontal  |iortian  of  the  carapace,  and  ofien  are 
t»ice  that  length;  they  extend  to  the  rij^hl  ani;le  of  each 
bide  iif  ilic  body,  do  not  differ  sensibly  from  each  other,  and 
arc  always  mure  or  less  triani;iilar ;  the  claw  which  ternii- 
natex  them  ii  small  and  suddenly  curved  downwards  and 
inwards,  so  as  to  form  an  anisic  with  the  rest  of  the  hand. 
The  »uccecdmi{  feet  are  short  aii<l  blender;  their  length  di- 
niini-shes  pn.f^rcssively.  and  iliu  wicoud  pair  are  iiu>er  uiore 
tluiu  half  us  lung  us  the  Grst.  Tiie  abdomen  of  the  female 
presents  notlnng  remarkable,  but  soinethne.s  there  are  six 
irisU'uil  uf  seven  joints:  in  the  male,  tho  third,  fourth*  and 
fifth  rines  are  more  or  less  iotimalely  blended,  lo  that  this 
part  of  tne  body  i«  only  compoiad  of  Ovo  distioet  jointli  and 
sometimM  there  are  but  four. 

GeqgTop/Uca/  DisMhuiion  qftka  G«iii«.--Tbo  Mediter- 
lanean  Sea  and  Indian  Oooan,wh«N  the  apoeiw  Ihro  among 
the  rocks  at  considerable  ^Ibs. 

I  A.  Ciirap:ioe  nearly  as  longM  it  it  wide. 
0,  Carapace  rugose^  eoverra  aboTO  with  spines  or  tu- 
berelea. 

a.*  Four  first  pair  of  feet  having  the  third  joint 
armed  with  spines. 
Example,  Lambru*  longiiiM/iut. 


Laaknt  fca|inuita*. 

2)M«f^'(m.— Rostrum  exti«na^linaU,Mai«ely  prcject- 
ing.  horizontal,  and  formed  of  thraa  teeth.  Carapace  nearly 
•ttvular,  fiimiahed  abovw  with  simple  spines  and  tubercles  - 
lataral  edgai  armad  with  very  long  and  !>llghtly  ramose 
4Mow;  hands  trinnfuhir.  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  sur- 
MOiimigkwith  bnadiad  apinea ou  the  upper  border,  and 


J  with  large  poinlad  teeth,  and  denlilatod  edgM  on  the  exter- 
nal border.   There  are  some  very  short  spines  on  the  tipper 
and  lower  borders  of  the  third  joint  of  the  four  laat  pair  of 
feet.   Length  about  one  inch. 
Localiltf. — Pondichcrry,  Ambuyn.i,  &c 

u.**  Four  hist  1  air  of  fool  williout  .<ipine-«. 
Example,  Lmnhru*  ansnti/nm*.  length  nearly  an  inch. 
Looahly- — tJulf  of  Na|  h  s  and  coasts  of  Sicily. 

a. a.  Carapace  nearly  quito  smooth  above. 
Kxample,  fMiribnu  JfoKMB.    Longlli  afaoat  an  mirh. 

CMour  red  brown. 
L'icalttii. — The  volc.inic  rocks  of  the  coasts  of  flielly. 
^  B.  C^irapaco  much  wider  than  it  is  lent;, 
ft.  Upiter  surface  of  the  haadt  rou^h  with  spinel^ 
wincli  .-ire  more  or  less  muMM^  ami  having  their 
u;<i  cr  niid  internal  bordenarned  with  spinet  like 
each  other,  and  neither  oompreaaed  nor  nailed  into 
aore«t 

Bxamploi,  XonftrnvedVaalM.  Body  covcrad  with  ahnwn 
down.  Length  about  18  linai. 
loedSKte.— Tho  ooatt  of  Fbndieheiry. 

b£.  Upper  surfar«of  the  hands  more  or  leu  smooth, 
and  never  with  i-amose  spines;   tlieir  upper  and 
eJtlernal  b  inlers  armed  with   teeth,  which  are 
compressor!,  niid  so  din]>o?ed  ns  to  form  a  crest. 
Example,  Lambru*  scmilus.   length  nearly  an  inch. 
Loectfiijr.— Indian  Ocean. 

Fltrthenope. 

This  genus,  as  limilod  by  modern  authors,  consists  but 
of  one  speeies,  distinguished  principally  by  the  dikpuBiiion  of 
tho  ertemal  antmnee,  whose  biisilary  joint  is  not  sdI  lered 
to  Iho  neighbouring  parts,  but  lu  arly  reaches  the  front,  and 
whose  second  joint,  more  than  lulf  as  short  oa  tlie  first,  is 
lodKcd  in  the  gap  of  the  lower  orbital  angle;  the  sniallness 
of  this  gap,  w  l.ii  h  makes  the  orbit  comraunicate  with  the 
antennary  fosM'i  ;  iIp  m  lm  I h  !)  triangular  form  of  the  mra- 
pace;  and  the  exisieueu  ol  seven  distinct  joints  in  the 
abdomen  of  both  se.xes. 

Example,  Parlhetwpe  ftorrida.  Carapace  pentagonal, wider 
than  it  is  long,  horuontal,  strongly  embossed,  and  tuber- 
culous above ;  rostrum  short,  triangular,  and  armed  below 
with  a  biroiig  intcrantennary  tooth;  orbiti  eireular,  with  a 
fissure  on  the  upper  border;  lalara-anlarior  bordtrtoflh* 
eaiapaot  vary  oblique,  and  amad  with  tpinea ;  antarior  ftet 
very  lun,  of  unaqual  tiae,  and  oovored  with  large  qiini- 
forout  tttberdat;  eUwt  Itit  eompmsed  and  less  inflected 
than  in  LambrtH.  The  four  succeeding  pair  of  feet  armed 
to  the  origin  of  the  tarsus  with  sharp  and  very  large  spines, 
forming  one  row  above  and  two  below. 

Locatity. — Indian  and  .\iluntic  occaii.s. 


Cryptnpodia.  (Edwards.) 
M.  Miliu-  Edwards  IS  of  opini-n  t!mt  this  singular  genua 
f;rt<-ts  ihc  passage  from  lawArK*  to 
a./A/n  [fEniUA];  and,  in  fact,  lie  observes,  the  form  of 
its  feet  is  the  si.tne  us  in  the  fir^i ;  while  the  carapace  pm- 
scuts.  as  m  tho  la«l,  lateral  expansion*  which  extend  aWva 
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those  organs  and  hide  them.  Fabricius  thcrufore  placed 
these  crustaceans  among  hiirt'arlheno)ie»,  Ijiinarck  aiuunii 
thu  tElhrtp,  and   Bosc  both  amon^;  the  CaJupfue  and 

Utftteri:  Charade. — Cara;>a<»  »liH;htly  tumid,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  which  is  very  wide,  very  short,  and  rounded 
ol  (he  base;  it  is  nearlv  twice  as  wtdu  as  it  is  lon|;,  but  this 
groat  width  does  not  ae|)end  on  that  of  the  body  itself,  but 
is  due  to  the  existence  of  the  lamellar  prolongation  which 
surrounds  the  three  posterior  fourths  of  the  dorsal  buckler: 
behind,  this  prolongation  extends  very  far  beyond  the  iiibur- 
tioii  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  it  is  especially  coiisidet able  on  the 
lateral  parts,  for  there  it  forms  an  enormous  vault  on  each 
hide,  which  completely  hides  the  four  Liiit  pairs  of  feet. 
Runlrum  triangular,  horizontal,  and  rather  advanced.  Eyes 
very  small  und  completely  retractile.  Jtilerml  antennce 
like  those  of  tEthra;  their  first  joint  quadrilateral  and 
flat;  the  second  rather  Iont;er,  and  reaching  to  the  front; 
the  third  loilged  nearly  entirety  in  the  slit  whici)  exists 
between  the  front  and  the  internal  angle  of  thu  lower  orbital 
border;  the  terminal  stem  which  thus  sprmgs  from  the 
internal  canthus  of  the  eyes  is  very  short.  Efjiitome  rather 
wider  than  it  is  lung;  the  second  joint  of  the  ej  t^mal  jaw- 
feet  terminating  anteriorly  by  a  ne.^rly  straight  border;  and 
tlie  third,  which  is  square,  presenting  forwards  a  notch 
whtoh  occupies  ils  internal  border  rather  than  its  internal 
and  antcrijr  angle,  and  which  gives  insertion  to  the  suc- 
eetiding  joint.  Sternal  plattron  much  longer  than  it  is 
wide.  First  pair  of  feet  very  lari^e  and  nearly  prismatic  ; 
in  direction  and  form  nearly  thu  same  as  m  Lambrui. 
Four  lost  pairs  very  ^mall,  and  nearly  of  the  ssimc  length; 
they  scarcely  reach  beyond  the  vault  which  covers  them. 
Tim  abdomen  in  the  female  consisti  of  seven  joints. 

Example,  Cryptttjxxiia  furnicata. 

Deta-iplioH. — Carapace  smooth  above  and  dentilated  on 
its  borders;  rostrum  entire,  as  lung  as  it  is  wide;  anterior 
feet  about  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  the  carapace  ;  their 
third  joint  very  much  dilated  posteriorly,  and  armed  with 
spines  on  the  anterior  border.  Four  last  pairs  of  feet 
furnisheil  above  and  below  w  ith  a  dentilated  crest  for  nearly 
the  wluilc  length  of  their  third  joint. 

Locality. — Indian  Ocean. 


,  Oyplupod-.A  furuicata. 


PA'RTHI  A,  called  by  Sirabo  and  Arrian,  Parthysea  (Hof- 
Bvaia).  This  tenn  originally  comprisc<I  a  small  and  moun- 
tainous country  (Sirabo,  xi.,  p.  614)  south-east  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea  between  Hjrcania  and  Aria;  but  the  name  wa.s 
sometimes  applied  to  the  countries  included  in  the  later 
Parthian  empire.  It  is  difl'icult  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
Pnrthia  Proper,  as  tliey  differod  at  various  times.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xi.  614)  Parthia  extended  on  the  west  as 
far  as  Rbaga>  and  the  Tapuri  tu  the  Caspian  passes,  and  in- 


cluded the  districts  of  Komisciio  (Kumis)  and  Choarcne 
(Khuar).  Plmy  (vi.  29)  gays  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  .Arii,  on  the  south  by  the  Carmanii  and  Ariani,  on 
the  west  by  the  PralitiD  Mudi,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Ilyrcani. 

The  chief  town  of  Purthi.t,  and  the  only  one  in  the  coun- 
try of  any  importance,  was  Hecatompylon,  which,  according 
tu  Strabo  (\i.  614),  was  1261)  stadia  fiuin  the  Caspian  gates. 
Quintus  Curtius  (vi.  2)  says  that  it  was  founded  by  thu 
Greeks;  but  the  name,  which  is  evidently  Greek,  is  proba- 
bly only  a  translation  of  a  native  word.  The  site  of  it  is 
doubtful.  Some  writers  identify  it  with  the  modern  Dam- 
ghan. 

The  Parthians  were  apparently  of  Scy  thian  origin.  Ac- 
cording' to  Jui^tin  (xli.  1)  their  name  signified  in  the  Scythian 
language  'banished'  or  'exiles.'  The  Parthians  were 
subject  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  formed  a  satrapy 
together  with  the  Chora^mii,  Sogdi,  and  Arii.  (llerod.,  lii.  !)3.) 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  iiiurched  tor^ciher  with  the 
Chorasmii,  Sogdi,  Gaiularii,  and  Dadica?  (llerod ,  vii.  0'\ 
and  in  that  of  the  last  Darius  they  were  united  with  the 
Ilyi'canii  and  Tapuri  under  one  commander.  (Arrian,  iii.  b.) 
Under  Alexander,  Parthiu  and  Hyrcaiiia  together  formed  a 
satrapy  (lii.  'i'2),  which  also  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
under  the  Syrian  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Parthians  espoused  the 
sido  of  Eumenes,  and  afterwards  became  subject  succes- 
sively to  Antigonus  and  the  Seleucido),  till  about  b.c.  266, 
when  they  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings  and 
\tere  funned  into  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  rule 
of  Arsaccs  I.  [Arsaces],  from  whom  the  succeeding  kings 
received  the  title  of  Arsacida).  His  reign  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  Parthian  empire,  which  was  gradually  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  west  and  the 
Uactriaii  in  the  east;  and  at  length  extended  from  the 
Fuiilirutes  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Perhiau 
Gull'.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (vi.  -JU)  it  was  divide<l  into 
1»  satrapies.  The  government  was  monarchical,  but  the 
kings  were  elected  from  the  house  of  the  Arsacidio,  an<l  do 
not  appk^nr  to  have  succe«,>ded  to  the  throiiu  according  to  any 
acknowledged  principle,  and  we  thus  constantly  read  of 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  Strabo  says  (xi.  616)  that  there 
were  two  supreme  councils,  one  consisting  of  kindred,  by 
which  ho  probably  means  the  family  of  the  Arsacidm  ;  and 
the  other  of  wise  men  and  magi,  from  both  of  which  the 
kings  were  chosen. 

The  Partliian  empire  lasted  from  n.c.  266  to  a.d.  226. 
Its  history  may  be  divided  into  three  periods: — 

Pirst  I'erina,  from  b  c.  "260  to  B.C.  1.10.— During  thi« 
periu<l  the  Parthians  were  engaged  in  almost  conliiiual 
struggles  with  the  Syrian  kings.  Under  Mithridates  I.,  the 
lifih  or  sixth  in  succession  from  Arhaces  I.,  the  dominions 
of  the  Poithian  kings  were  extended  as  far  as  tiio  Ruphrate« 
mid  the  Indus;  and  iX-nietrius  II.,  king  of  Sjria,  was 
ilefeuted  and  taken  pii&oncr  about  b.c.  140.  Mithridates 
was  succeeded  by  Phraates  II.,  whose  dominions  were  in- 
vade<l  by  Aiitiochus  Sidetcs,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Demetrius.  Antiochus  met  with  considerablu  success  at 
first,  and  defeated  several  armies  of  Phraates  ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  cut  off  \uili  his  whole  army,  about  u.c.  130,  ana 
Parthia  was  from  this  time  entirely  delivered  from  ihu 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  kings.  (Joseph.,  xiii.  6  ;  Appian,  S^r , 
e.  68.) 

Second  Period,  from  b.c.  130-63. — During  the  early  part 
of  tills  ueriorl  the  Parthians  were  constantly  engaged  in 
wars  with  the  nomade  tribes  of  central  Asia,  who,  alter  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Bactria,  attempted  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  western  ^arts  of  Asia.  Phraates  II. 
and  his  successor  Artabanus  fell  in  battle  against  these  in- 
vaders; but  their  farther  progress  was  effectually  stopped 
by  Mithridates  II.  (u.c.  124-^7),  who  met  however  with  a 
powerful  rival  in  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  ob- 
tained possession  of  some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Parthian  empire;  but  after  his  conquust  by  the  Romans,  at 
the  end  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Partiiians  again  acquired 
their  former  power,  and  were  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  Romans. 

Third  Period,  from  U.C.  53  to  a.d.  '226,  comprising  (he 
wars  with  the  Romans.  The  invasion  of  Cras!>us  during  the 
reign  of  Orodes  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  B.C.  63.  [Crassiis.] 
Ill  consequence  of  this  victory  the  Parthians  obtained  ■ 
great  iucreaso  of  power.   Tbey  inraded  Syria  in  the  follow- 
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ing  yflkr.  but  wtm  driven  back  by  Cusia*.  the  proeoiuul  of  | 
thu  pruvincc,  mucb  to  tba  ieli«f  of  dem,  «ha  wu  at  ihut  ; 
time  governor  of  the  neighbouring  prorilMMOf  GUeit,  aud 
loitera  to  Aiueitt  to  bsTO  been  vary 

unuasy  at  iha  approach  of  tbe  Parlhians.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Cn>sar  and  i'oinji.  y.  tliLj  took  the  tide  of  Pompey  ; 
and  nftcT  the  death  of  Cac-iu.  ihey  sided  with  Brutus  atid 
C'as-ius.  Ornile^i,  at  iho  iiistii;almu  of  Labienus,  the  son  of 
the  Laljit!UU6  who  was  Cii  sar's  Imutenaiit-genera)  in  Gaul, 
gont  an  trmy  iiUo  Syria  (u  c.  4 id,  rotnoiaiided  by  Pucorui 
and  Labieiui*  (Dion  Casii.,  xlmi.  21;  Veil,,  ii.  78);  but 
they  vn  ii-  (l.-feated  in  the  following  yoai  li>  V'«sntidiu4,  tlie 
Uculenunt  of  Antony  (Dion  Ca»8..  xlviii.  ;iU-4l ;  L»v.,  Ep., 
127  ;  Plut.,  Ant.,  c.  33).  and  aRaiu  in  b.c.  39  0igu  Cass., 
XliX.       20;  Plut.,  Ant.,  34;  Liv.,  Ep.,  138). 

In  a.L.  Jr,  Orwles  \*aj»  murdered  by  his  son  Phraates  IV.. 
•n  ambitiauc  and  energetic  prince,  who.  as  soon  as  he  ob- 
tained the  tbiwe,  made  great  prapeiations  for  renewing  the 
mr«jth  tbe  Iloinana.  To  pmvent  the  iuvasionof  Syria 
again.  Antony  nureherl  into  Media  against  him,  bat  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  iau,  M.  W  (Dion  GIm.,  xMx. 
25-31 ;  Plut..  Ant..  37-S1>.  Phraatea  however  was  unable 
to  lulliiw  up  his  victory  in  rmsequenrc  ufbaTuie  to  contend 
with  Tiiilates.  a  fjiimilubltf  competitor  for  the  F^mhian 
ihrmie.  Ai'ilt  uii  ob-n:i.itc  strugijle,  TinrlaiL-s  was  (li-fiMlcsd, 
B.C.  'JO  ;  Imt  hn  (■iiiit.--ivLil  ti)  pel  into  hi-,  power  ilni  yauugest 
Mill  of  Pbr;\;iics,  with  whom  lie  tlvti  to  Home,  iiiid  besought 
the  assistance  of  Augu^tu^.  Muiuced  hv  ;i  Rmimn  iinn- 
sion,  and  in  danger  from  a  hiigo  porly  of  Lis  own  auhject-t, 
Pliraales  willini'ly  made  griiat  concessions  to  Augustus, 
lie  sent  four  of  uis  sons  to  Rome  as  hostages  (Strubo,  vi., 
p.  28S;  Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.  I),  and  restored  to  Aui;ustus  (n  c.  29) 
the  RoiBau  standards  which  had  been  token  on  tin-  (h  teat 
of  Crassui  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.  8 ;  Suet,  Ai/g.,  2.').  an  ewnt 
which  is  frequently  nlludcd  to  by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 
ago.  A  dispute  subsequontly  nruse  (a.ii.  2)  batman  Au- 
gustus and  Phraates  respecting  the  kingdom  nf  Atllenia. 
«tt  which  aceonnt  Caius  Cieiar,  the  ion  of  Agrippa.  waa  sent 
unto  Asia  wtdi  an  army ;  but  nohmtilitkaenned.  In  consc- 
queiico  of  the  submission  of  the  Plarthian  king. 

Phraates  was  assaBsinat(>d  AJ).  4,  but  hid  sueoMSor  was 
also  put  t<)  <U'aih  after  a  relgii  (  f  two  years;  and  for  severnl  j 
Bulwequcnt  jcjis  I'aithi  i  was  distracted  by  civil  wors.  In 
A  !>.  111.  Vonones,  the  eldo^l  son  of  I'hiaales.  who  hail  been 
educmltid  at  Rome,  was  invited  by  tho  great  body  of  tlie  na- 
tion to  occupy  tlip  ihrorie  :  but  hn  lorei;^ii  ethication  and 
Roman  habits  t,uua  rciideied  htm  uupojiuhar  wiih  his  sub- 
jects (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  2),  and  he  was  driven  fmrii  the  throne 
bv  ArtahnntiM,  a  rnrmber  of  the  family  of  the  .Arsacni.o 
(T>;e.,  Arm.,  li.  3).  In  consequence  of  these  troubles,  Ger- 
manicus.was  sent  into  Asia,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
Artabanus.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Artabanus 
was  involved  in  bosiUities  with  the  Romans,  and  in  contests 
Vitbdifbrent  competitors  for  the  throne  (Tac,  ^«n«vL  31- 
ZJ}.  On  the  death  of  Artabanus,  a  cirtl  war  was  again 
waged  between  bia  tweaona  for  thesncoessNtn  totfae  throne, 
whieb  ended  in  the  vietory  of  Batdanea  CTwe^  Aim.,  x\.  9). 
On  hia  death,  iLn.A1,  ha  was  auecaeded  bThta  rider  brother 
Golaites,  to  wbon  Qaudiua  oMveeetsfbUv  opposed  Meher- 
dates,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome  (Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  to- 
ll). 

TUt>  liutucrous  civil  wars  nnd  thn  frequent  revolt  of  ilie 
satraps  had  greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the  Parthians.  j 
Tho  succession  to  the  throne  buitig  uaecrlain,  it  was  the  I 
great  object  of  the  Koraan  policy  to  support  as  mncli  as  pos-  | 
■ibla  preli'iidcrs  to  the  ihroiie,  and  thereby  to  wi  akeii  the 
kingdom  by  civil  wars  and  to  pre\ent  all  ofreii>ive  opera-  i 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Parthians.  Tbe  great  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians  was  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia,  which  bad  kings  of  its  own,  and  waa  nomi- 
nally independent,  but  its  rulcta  were  alwaja  appointed 
either  by  the  Parthians  or  the  Romans,  and  the  attempts  of 
each  nation  to  plaoa  ita  own  depondenu  on  the  throne  led 
to  almost  ineeieant  wart  between  them.  Thua  in  the  reign 
of  Neni.  tba  Pluthiaat  appointed  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia, 
and  tboRomaM  Tiiprane^  n  daaeendantof  Hend  Ibe  Great; 
which  dispute  oeeasionad  •  war  between  tbe  two  natkma,  in 
which  Corbulo  invaded  Armenia  and  obtained  great  success 
Cfac,  Ann.,  xir.  24,  24).  A  similar  dispute  in  the  reii?n  of 
Trajnn  occasionefl  a  war  helwcen  the  Romans  anil  Parlhians, 
in  which  Armenia  and  Mi-soputauiia  wero  coinerted  into 
Roman  pruvim-i-s,  and  a  new  km  ,'  of  the  Parthians  appointed 
bjr  Trajan  (aa  U4-116).  During  the  reign  of  Hadrian  how- 


ever the  conquered  territory  waa  given  up,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates again  became  the  boundary  of  Poiibia.  The  two 
nations  remained  at  pencowith  one  another  till  the  reignef 
M-  Aiiretius  and  L.  Varus.  Cassius.  the  geiicrul  of  Verui, 
met  with  great  aueoem  in  the  war.  and  at  length  took  and 
•ImatdeMoiad  the  powvoFftil  eitv  of  Seleueia  on  theli^ 
AJ}.  169.  Vndor  tba  reign  of  Vobgeaes  IV..  the  Ftrthiaa 
dominions  were  inmded  by  Septimua  Sevcrus,  who  took 
Ctesiphon  and  several  other  impoctant  towns,  a.d.  is8,  and 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  tlte  important  province  of 
Osrhoene.  (Ba^cr,  Hittoii/a  Otrhoent  et  Edessmsa.)  Cara- 
calla  followed  up  the  successes uf  hi !i  fath  a  >  :  i7  [C.vh\- 
CALL^l:  and  though  his  sucoesiior  Mamnini  luade  a  dis- 
^ra,  efLil  peace  with  the  Parthians,  tboir  power  had  beoome 
^•reath  weakened  by  the  conquests  of  Verus,  Severus,  and 
C  aracalla.  Arta.ver.Ves.  who  had  served  with  real  reputa- 
tion in  Ibe  array  ut  Aitabanus,  the  lust  king  of  Parlbia,  took 
advantage  uf  the  weakened  state  of  the  monarchy  to  found  a 
new  djnasly.  He  represented  himself  as  a  descoudanl  tt( 
tbe antieni  kings  of  Persia,  and  called  upon  tbe  Persians  to 
rcN-oTor  tiietr  iudapendcncc.  This  call  was  readily  re«pond<.>d 
to ;  a  large  Paniatt  amy  was  collected ;  tbo  Plartbiau^  w  me 
deAnlad  in  tbne  great  batthn,  and  Artaxerxei  tuooeedad  to 
all  tbo  dominnna  of  tbo  Parthian  kio^  and  becoBM  lbs 
founder  of  the  new  Persian  emptrs^  whteh  ia  usuaOj  known 
by  that  of  the  Saiisanida. 

P.VRriClI'l.K  (ai  Grammar),  the  name  »f  one  of  the 
parts  of  speech  into  which  grammarians  have  distributed 
the  words  of  a  lans'ia^e.  The  word  '  participle' comes  from 
the  Liitin  wiini  '  parlicipiutn,'  whirh  is  formed  on  the  same 
analogy  as  '  inancipium' an  1  'pnneipium,'  and  moans  lile- 
rallv  *  pirt-taking.'  It  is  said,  according  to  the  old  gram- 
nianans.  to  hove  obtained  this  name  ui  coU!-c.<\ueneo  of  its 
partakini,'  uf  the  nature  both  of  the  voro  and  the  noun. 
Horne  Tooko  defines  a  participle  to  bo  a  'verb  adjeclivs^' 
which  is  perhaps  at  good  a  definition  as  can  bo  given. 

Thu  English  language  has  only  two  participles,  which  are 
usually  called  praaant  and  past.  Tbo  pieaent  participle 
ends  in  ing,  but  it  originally  ended  in  eutd,  which  ia  Ibo 
as  toe  tarminntion  aa  ooeurs  in  the  ciigmrto  lumuagaa*  namely, 
(uit  In  tbo  8«idtrtt;  enf  in  the  Gnok.  at  Hwr^vr^i  enl 
in  the  Latin,  as  rtg'ent  it and  md  in  Ibo  Qonnwii  as 
lirb  end.   The  term  present  participle  is  bowerer  not  Tory 

c  orrcet,  as  il  often  denotes  the  continuation  of  lin  action  or 
a  state  of  beiiii:;  irukpendent  uf  the  notion  of  time.  This 
participle  IS  ealk'ii  by  '-onie  Kr-'intnarians  the  active  partici- 
ple, hut  it  is  albo  pas-sne;  tlius  in  the  csJ>re^5lon  "  he  wa* 
imilding  the  house,'  the  jarticiple  is  active;  hut  when  we 
say  '  tbe  house  was  bniMin^-.'  it  nuist  be  ri'i;nrded  as  passive. 
In  such  sentences  as  the  jireccdint;  there  is  no  unibii^uity, 
but  when  wo  say  'the  man  was  killing,'  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  can  alone  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the 
man  was  active  or  passive.  This  amb^ity  iu  the  usoof  tb* 
participle  in  ing  has  led  to  tba  modem  practice^  whieb  ia 
gaining  gruunda  of  eJipressing  the  notion  of  a  passive  paf 
ticiido  by  meant  of  the  present  parlicij^teof  tbe  verb  '  to  be* 
and  the  past  tonse  uf  the  verb  which  la  to  bo  omplofod,  ao 
'being  loved,'  'being  praised,*  &c,  which  oxprestiona  am 
certainly  very  awkward  and  unwarranted  by  the  usage  of 
our  best  writers,  if  Ihey  are  not  absolutely  wrong. 

Tile  other  jiartieiple  in  English  is  used  to  denute  past 
tune,  and  is  j^enerally  furminl  by  adding  <•/)  or  cd  and  d,  as 
brok-eTi,j>ntix.--d.  Sec. 

PARTICLE,  winch  is  derived  from  a  I^lm  word  {j  artt- 
nt/a)  meaning  a  small  part,  is  a  tenn  etnploycd  in  i;iaintnar. 
hill  with  rather  an  uncertain  sigtiiticalion.  Some  of  the  old 
;.'rainiiiarians  iiieludeil  nitder  this  name  all  the  parts  of 
speech  except  the  verb  and  iho  noun,  namely,  prepositiuiu, 
adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  interjections.  Words  of  thia 
class  are  included  under  tlie  term  of  '  particles'  by  the 
Arable  grammarians.  According  to  thii  deiimiion,  aueb 
words  OS  '  vehemonter,*  'unexpectedly,' &c  would  bo  OOn- 
sidcred  particle!  {  whieh  ia  cortainly  contrary  to  tbo  oomtnon 
notion  which  w«  attndi  to  n  focticw.  In  foot  wo  OMm  to 
regard  as  particles  all  those  small  Words  whieb  aanre  to 
make  the  sense  of  a  proposition  more  dear  and  precise, 
(hough  they  might  sometimes  be  omitted  without  rendering 
the  meaning  (niintelligible.  To  this  class  of  words  helont: 
the  Greek  yi,  dpa,  roi,  h),  viV,  &c  ,  the  English  truly,  thm, 
now,  &c 

PARTITION.  [Pmkk.virs] 

l*.\RTlTION  TREATIES  were  two  trealie.s  ronrluded 
in  tbo  reign  of  WiUiam  111.  of  England  for  regulating  the 
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itteension  (o  the  dominkmt  of  the  crovrn  of  Spain,  to  each 
of  vhich  that  king  was  a  principal  party.  The  wor  \>'nh 
Frmce,  which  had  lasted  since  May,  16»*J,  having  heen  put 
■n  end  to  by  tiw  several  IreaUet  ofpeooe  t»fft*d  at  Ryswiok 
hif  FftneCk  England,  Spain,  mi  HoUmnd,  on  the  40th  of 
SeptOBber,  \697,  and  by  Germany  on  the  30lh  of  Ooti^r 
foltowin^,  the  apparently  faiit  approaching  death  of 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Spoin,  threatened  to  give  rise  to  n  now 
({cneral  war  if  the  sueeession  to  his  duininiuns  should  not  be 
previously  scltlcd  Ly  a^reeraciu  ainoni;  the  lately  belli- 
gerent jsowors.  Charles  hud  no  issue  eitlier  by  l-.is  fust  wtfc, 
Maria  Louisa  of  Knuice.  vviio  had  died  in  Ifi'JO,  or  by  his 
second,  wno  still  survived,  llif  palatine  jiriiicesa  Manaiiitu 
ul'  .\'L-ul)iirg,  and  no  prospect  of  havinir  any.  Nor  had  ho 
any  brother-  Oi  two  sisters,  the  cl<h'i,  Maria  There!?!», 
niurrivd  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  had  died  m  1'3h3.  lea\nij; 
a  bull,  Louis,  &tyled  the  Dauphin ;  the  younger,  Mar&:aritB 
Tlieresa.  who  died  in  IG73,  had  left  by  her  husbunJ,  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.,  a  daughter  Maria  Antonielta,  married 
lu  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  she  having 
also  died  in  ICO'i,  hu  boir  was  her  son,  the  electoiwl  prinoe 
Joseph  Ferdinand.  Uuin  Theresa  however  bod  on  bar 
marriiiiBB  oxptonly  nnouDoed  for  benolf  and  bar  poalerity 
all  cUuu  of  tuoaaaHon  Co  tba  SMniib  aiown ;  and  no  doubt 
bad  ow  baao  aaqaaMad  as  to  tba  validity  of  that  rsouncia- 
tion,  citber  tn  fVanoo  or  In  Spain.  Maifa  Anttmiotla  had 
also  on  her  marriaije  made  a  similar  renunciation ;  but  her 
act  had  never  been  conflrmod  by  the  king  or  cortesof  Spain, 
mi  l  m  that  country  it  wa«  genoially  ref;ardcd  as  of  no  force, 
llor  sjin,  ihe  electoral  iinnce,  thcrefurv  wus  coaiuiunly 
looked  up<jn  in  Spain  as  the  rightful  hor  of  his  grand- 
uucle  :  and  this  was  alio  (he  view  taken  l>y  Charles  II. 
himself,  ll  was  not  iluil  Imwever  of  the  prince's  lirund- 
father,  the  eaipcror  Leoiiold  ;  it  was  he  who,  having  pre  ' 
(elisions  of  hi!i  own  to  the  Spanish  sncressiyn,  had  compelled  ' 
his  daughter  to  renounce  iter  maternal  inbeniauce;  and 
the^  pretensions  he  now  brou(;bt  forward  in  ap|H)sitiun  to 
than  of  his  f^randson.  He  claimed  both  as  the  true  heir 
male  of  Fenhnand  and  Isabella,  the  founders  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  tbraugh  a  genealoj^y  which  we  ncei!  not  stop  to 
trace;  and  mora  CUMCially  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of 
Philip  IILof  Sp^n,  tba  grandfather  of  Cbarlaa  iU  tbrougk 
bla  motharllnna^  wbo  waa  a  daughter  of  Philip  IIL  Thii 
axplanatkn  viil  naka  auOleiaBtljr  iDtalligibla  tba  anange- 
nentf  of  the  two  Treaties  of  Partitton. 

Tlie  first  was  signed  at  the  Ha^ue,  by  the  plenipoien- 
Jianes  of  England,' France,  and  Holland,  on  the  lUhof 
October,  It  provided,  in  substance,  that  in  the  event 

of  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  (he  reignin{>;  kin;;  of  Spain, 
V.  1  jut  issue,  the  dauphin  of  Franco  ^-huuld  have,  in  full 
satisfaclioa  aud  extinction  of  his  claims  mxiii  the  SpuniaU 
succession,  the  kini;doins  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Sancto 
Stefano  and  the  five  other  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  then  held  by  Spain,  tlie  town  and  niarr|ai»ate  of 
Final,  and  thi?  province  of  (iiiipiizcoa  (wiih  the  exception  of 
any  places  therein  whicli  rniglit  be  found  to  lie  beyond  the 
Pyrenees) ;  that  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  emperor,  the 
duchy  of  Milan  ahotdd  be  made  over  to  liia  aecond  ran,  the 
arcbduko  Cbarlea;  and  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  ail  tba  kingdoms,  islands,  states,  coun- 
Iriet,  andptacaalban  depending  thareoa,  abould  be  given 
and  atsigiied  to  the  prinea^  eUaat  ran  of  tba  eleetor  of  Ba- 
varia. In  this  way  the  attana  of  tka  electoral  prince;  and 
the  future  extent  of  tbe  Spaniab  dominbn,  was  limited  to 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  America.  It  was  intended 
that  this  arrangement,  which  wiis  made  with  the  greatest 
privacy,  should  be  kept  a  secret  from  tlic  court  of  Sladrid; 
but  tlial  court  early  ril>(ained  iiiforinatiori  uf  it  (prid)ably 
throiii;h  the  French  king) ;  the  consequence  of  which  iras 
that  (.'Imrlcs,  in  the  indigiKilirin  and  unwonted  vigour  to 
which  he  was  roused,  made  a  will,  natiiin<,^  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  his  universal  heir.  Only  a  few  weeks 
afier  this,  in  February,  1699,  (he  electoral  prince  died,  in 
bia  eit;hth  year — poisoned)  as  his  father  did  not  hesitate  to 
aaaert,  by  the  conlrivanco of  his  own  grandfather,  the  em- 

K>r.  On  this  wos  nrrange<l  and  conrluile<l  the  Second 
lition  Trcat.v.  between  the  same  three,  or  rather  two, 
powers  wbiek  bad  been  parties  to  the  fln>t,  for  William  re- 
ptx'uenied  both  Bngland  and  tbe  Slates-General  of  Holland. 
Bv  tbia  compact,  wbieliwaa  aiened  at  London,  on  tba  Srd  of 
Mareb,  1700,  tba  ciown  of  Spain,  witb  tbe  territaciaa  fiir- 
ntcrly  allotted  to  tbe  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  was  as- 
iiliocd  to  tba  aiebduka  Chat  lei  of  Auitria ;  and  the  dauphin 


was  to  hove  the  tame  share  a<«  befoie,  with  the  addition  of 
the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  to  be  obliged  to  quit  and  exchange  fur  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  In  bia  inttiguea  at  tlie  court  of  Madrid  however 
Looia  XIV.  had  eanwntad  to  auhititnia  for  the  danpbin  and 
iiis  heirs,  tba  aaeond  ion  of  thai  prinoe,  Philip,  duke  of 
Anjou.  if  bo  could  leeure  tar  Mm  and  his  deaccndants  the 
entVB  Spanith  succession.  At  last,  on  the  2nd  uf  Oct  >lier, 
this  same  year,  the  feeble  and  long-wavering  Charles  »li^ 
prevuile'l  iijion  to  sign  a  will  to  ihat  eftert.  lie  died  mi  the 
3rd  of  Novciulier  fuliuswujj;.  The  duke  uf  Anjou  wais  iin- 
nu'd.alely  declared  by  lus  (jrandfaiher  king  of  Spain  and 
tlie  indies,  by  tlie  nitiue  ul  i'hjliji  V.;  and  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Charles  of  Austria,  or,  -jn  he  c:^lled  Innivjlf. 
Charles  III.  of  Spnin,  oecnsioned  the  general  war  which 
\'.as  only  tenmnated  by  the  pence  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

PAiil^^iEHSUIF  may  be  defined  to  bo  a  contract  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  fur  joining  together  their 
money,  goods,  labour,  and  skill,  or  any  or  all  of  thcra,  upon 
on  agreement  that  the  gain  or  lo!>s  shall  be  divided  between 
tliem :  and  its  object  must  be  some  legal  trade  or  transaction. 
Tin  Engliah  law  of  partnorship  is  founded  on  tho  com- 
mon law,  tbe  ao-called  law  of  mercbaota,  and  tita  Roman 
biw.  By  tlM  common  law  a  partner  baa  no  power  to  bind 
his  co-partaffir  bv  dood.  %  (ha  lav  irf  matoiants  he  liUii 
power  to  bind  nia  co-partner  by  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
there  U  no  survivorship  in  the  partnership  stock.  From 
the  Roman  law  is  derived  the  principle  that  a  partncrs^liip  is 
terminated  by  the  dealh  of  a  partner.    ( Gains,  in.  l.Vi.) 

If  tlic  judges  have  any  doubt  about  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, they  may  se;id  to  thejn  to  know  their  custom,  as 
ihey  may  seiid  foe  the  civilians  to  kiunv  their  law:  but  tbe 
jud^'es  only  recognise  those  cu>tonis  of  luerehanla  that  are 
general,  not  tho^e  that  are  jiartimlar  u-a^es. 

We  .shall  first  sjjeak  of  piivalo  uiiineorpovaled  partner- 
ships, to  constitute  which  no  wTiting  is  ncccsnary.  The 
acta  of  the  parties,  when  there  is  no  partnership  contract  in 
writing,  are  the  evidence  of  the  contract.  Partners  may  be 
either  ostensible,  nominal,  or  dormant.  Ho  whose  name 
appcan  to  tbe  world  as  a  partner  is  an  ostensible  partner. 
An  oatenaibU  partner  may  or  may  not  have  an  interest  in 
die  eonaara ;  if  be  baa  no  intereat  in  tba  oonoern,  but  aHotva 
bia  name  to  appear  aa  ona  of  tba  tan,  ha  ia  a  nominal 
partner ;  if  hia  natoM  and  tcaosactions  aa  a  partner  an 
purposely  concealed  from  the  world,  he  is  %  dormant  partner. 
But  if  hi«  name  and  transactions  are  actually  unknown  to 
the  world,  he  is  more  properly  termed  a  secret  partner. 
Generally  speakuig,  any  number  of  persinis  may  be  part- 
lU  Ts,  but  ilieiu  lire  some  exceptions,  which  are  noticed  under 
the  lieail  of  '  Particular  Partnerships.' 

Any  person  of  sound  nuiid  and  not  under  any  Ic^mI  dis- 
abiliiy  iiuiy  be  a  partner.  An  infant  may  enter  into  this,  an 
into  any  other  iradmg  conlracl  wliu  h  may  pos.iibly  turn  out 
to  his  advanliige.  It  may  huwever  be  avoided  by  him  on 
coming  of  age,  though  tbe  ;>ersoii  wuh  whom  he  contracts 
will  be  bound.    An  ahen  friend  may  he  a  trader  and  sue  in 

Eraonal  actions,  and  may  therefore  be  a  partner.  But  an  Eng- 
bnan  domieilad  in  antaign  country  at  war  with  England, 
or  an  alien  enemy,  cannot  ba  a  ^rtncr  with  a  person  in  this 
country  ;  at  Icii&t  hecannotiua  in  this  country  for  a  debt  doe 
to  tiis  drm.  Married  woman  are  lt«aUy  incapacitated  f'^m 
aniaringinio  thacantmctof  partnarshipj  and  although  they 
araaomatimaik  under  paaitivecoMnaftta,  entitled  toahavHia 
banking-bonses  and  other  mereantilo  eonoems,  yet  in  thoa 
ca»cs  their  husbands  are  entitled  to  such  shares,  and  become 
parluers.  If  parties  share  in  the  profit  and  loss,  they  arc  part- 
ners, although  one  may  bunt;  into  the  trade  money,  another 
goiwls,  and  a  third  labour  and  skill,  which  wa.s  also  tho  rulo 
of  the  Roman  law  ((Jaius,  lii.  \49);  and  where  one  party  is 
sole  owner  of  goods  and  another  sole  dispoiser  or  inauager 
of  theui,  irthoy  share  ihe  profits,  tliey  are  partners  in  thoso 
profits.  ETery  man  who  has  a  share  of  theproflts  of  a  trade 
must  also  bear  hi.s  share  of  the  loss  ;  fur  a  right  to  a  share 
of  tbe  profit  ]ei>ally  imphes  a  liability  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
lo&s.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  lo  the  partnership  contract 
that  every  party  should  undertake  to  share  the  loss.  Tor  one 
may  stipulate  to  be  free  from  all  liability  to  loss,  and  irUeh 
stipulation  will  hold  good  as  between  himi^elf  and  his  ro- 
eontractors,  which  was  alto  the  rule  of  tbe  Roman  law, 
thoiwb  ha  will  still  be  liafei^  to  all  tiuMe  who  have  dealt  with 
tbe  Arm  of  which  ho  is  a  member.  Peisona  wbo  jointly 
purchase  goods  are  not  partners^  nnleaa  they  are  jaintly  ooop 
cernod  in  the  profit  or  the  pradiKO  ariiing  ttm  tha  wda  of 
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them.   It  M  not  nee«s««iT  tbat  the  dinMli  ofanflt  aiid 

loss  arooiif;  parinors  should  1)«eaufll:  it  is  f ufficisnt  thkt 

the  partus  sluire  the  j>roflts,  in  ovdef  to  Milder  tbem  part- 
iici  ..  If  ihcy  sharu  the  piofil*.  they  ore  by  consequence 
liou'.il  to  ,i1kui!  liie  lo5s^'^.  Hui  tu  fiiii-.tiiute  a  man  a 
)iui'Uier  on  tlic  ^ro.iikl  til"  hl.Liriiiij  prnfits,  he  must  hare 
an  interest  iii  tl.e  prolus,  as  a  priiu-iijal  in  tiii>  tlim; 
if  he  only  tficivo  a  poiti  ui  oi  llw  ptolits,  by  way  *^if  pay- 
ment liu'  liU  Lil).ji.r,  trouble,  or  skill  as  a  st-ivaiu  or 
•gent  of  the  concern,  l»e  is  not  a  partner.  Factors  aiid 
brokers  who  receive  a  comt«is!,.ua  out  of  the  protiis  i>l 
goods  sold  by  them  are  not  on  that  account  partners  wuli 
their  principals ;  nor  am  persons  who  receive  a  certain  share 
of  the  proflu  of  an  ailventurc,  as  payment  tn  lieu  of  wages 
fl>r  Mting  u  servants,  |)artncrs  in  the  adventure ;  nor  even 
■lepeiWMU  who  receive  wages  in  proportion  to  the  profits 
of  the  underlaying  oouidered  as  partners.  If  a  person 
tend  maaef  to  m  Ann*  «nd  reoeiveo  aa  uiniiity  or  iiitereat, 
oertain  u  to  onoiint  end  duntioBi,  h«  io  not*  pulnor :  but 
if  be  were  to  receive  an  aODuitjp  in  lieu  of  tin  pfoits^ 
the  trade,  and  determinable  on  tne  event  of  the  trade  cen- 
jiiij,'.  it  sii.Luis  tliit  \w  \iould  be  considered  as  a  partner 
with  the  i;ratitor  of  tlie  annuity;  or  if  he  received  an  an- 
nuity varying  in  urn  juiit  with  the  prolltl«  ha  WMlkl  be 
clearly  a  partner  in  die  coiiccni. 

TliL' I  jiuirn  t  ijf  pariiu'i-.!np  muit  bo  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  some  lawful  trade,  busiuess,  or  adventure.  If  the 
subject  of  the  conir.irt  be  illegut,  there  can  be  no  |i<irtiier- 
ship  founded  upon  it,  so  as  to  give  tho  contractors  a  remedy 
against  tacli  other,  or  ags^ioi  thir>l  persons.,  at  law  or  in 
equity ;  and  if  there  be  an  illegal  cuituacl  of  partnership 
Voich      not  executed,  but  executory  only,  none  who  are 

!)artics  to  it  can  by  notion  or  suitiecover  the  money  advanc«d 
or  the  purpose  of  u^tuljli^hing  tllO  fKtDORhiii.  A  contract 
origtoallv  entered  iuto  for  ihe  pmpoMor  evading  the  n»ury 
bwn,  ana  not  boni /de  with  tto  ntm  of  partnorsflip,  eaonot 
b«  iiq^KHtled  as  a  legal  eontiiBtt  bov  «an  a  parmertliip 
between  attorneyB,  wnert  ooo  of  tbem  is  not  duly  qualifieo, 
bo  sustained.  A  partnership  tat  importiltg  prohibited 
guods,  or  mnking  time  bargains  in  the  fUnds,  would  be  hold 
illegal  ttiitl  iin  aiiJ,  ni>t  lejs  than  a  partnership  for  keepin;; 
a  disorderly  house,  or  robbing  on  the  highway,  or  for  aciiiig 

plnys  within  socb  distaaea  fiom  London  as  is  forbiddta  by 

statute. 

.\  person  may  stipulate  mt  to  bo  a  partner,  but  if  lie 
^bllrL■^  the  prnflt  \m>1i  tliosc  with  whom  lie  hlipulales,  l»e 
liecoiuus  a  piirtiier  lo  far  relates  to  his  liabii.ly  to  a  third 
party.  And  if  persons  be  known  to  share  the  protits  of  a  trade, 
It  it  presumed  that  they  arc  partners,  and  as  such,  liable  lo 
all  whodcal  with  the  firm,  whatever  be  titc  private  agrcoraont 
among  themselves.  But  tbcy  may  repel  the  preiumplioD  of 
parinershtp  by  showing  that  the  legal  relation  of  partnership 
anioifg  themsolvos  doos  not  exist.  If  a  person  allow  bU 
nnofo  lo  be  used  ^n  a  businen,  or  in  any  other  way  eonsont 
to  appear  as  a  partner,  he  will  bo  to  eonm'dered  wiUi  respect 
to  other  panao^  vhntovw  nay  bo  his  agreement  with 
the  Ann;  and  be  wiU  be  equally  responsible  to  third 
parties  with  the  other  partners,  alihouf;h  he  may  not  receive 
or  be  entitled  to  receive  any  of  the  profits.  The  ground  of 
thi^  rule  of  lavi  is  eiear  ai'.d  reasonable:  a  per*)n  muMt  be  ! 
coUaideted  bound  by  a  coiitraet,  if  he  act  m  such  a  way  as 
to  make  other  coiitraeiiitg  parties  U  lieve  that  be  is  a  (wrty  ' 
to  the  contract;  auU  auch  u  the  &aic  with  a  man  who  a'ilijWii  ! 
his  name  to  appear  as  a  member  of  a  Qrm.astoail  cMuirarts  ' 
and  dealings  which  are  necessary  for  carry  mg  on  the  busi- 
ness ot  the  ft)  ru. 

A  partnership  at  will  is  ono  which  continues  as  long  as 
the  parties  live  and  are  able  and  willing  to  continue  it:  a 
partnership  for  a  flxod  term  continues  fur  the  term  if  the 
parties  li«-eand  are  of  legal  capacity  to  continue  it.  part- 
nership at  will  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  tl|e  expraaiod 
will  of  any  member  of  it,  a  ralo  whim  is  derived  fteu  the 
Roman  law,  and  which  is  a  necoiaaiy  oMHHqnenoa  of  tho 
natnie  of  the  purinership  conlraet.    Ip  snob  ease  the 

Iiarlnership  is  dissolved  immediately  upon  notice  given 
ly  any  of  the  partners.  The  effect  of  such  dissolution 
is  lo  sloji  n'l  new  p;u tr.erybip  deabiigs  or  contraets;  but 
the  parinersbip  siiii  »unliiiuei  for  the  purpo.se  ot  coiu- 
pleting  iiU  coiitiaets  already  made,  and  u'.l  dealini;*  or 
uiideriakiiigs  ali\;ady  cniimcuced.  On  such  dii^oluiion, 
an>  partner  is  cntiile<l  to  have  the  wholu  partnership 
stocti,  sod  the  interest  in  the  premises  on  wbidi  the  bust-  | 
la  eairiad  oot  oooToitoa  mto  tnoiMfi  and  to  M*l 


ocivo  bis  share  of  the  produce.  In  all  rases,  by  the 
natural  death  of  a  partner,  the  partnership  is  dissolved, 
a  rule  also  derived  from  tbo  Roman  lav«  aa  almpny  ataiad : 
it  Is  also  dissolved  by  a  partner'soivU  dostb,ot  his  ontlawry, 

or  attainder  fur  treason  or  felony ;  for  an  outlaw,  being  dead 
in  law,  incapable  of  entering  into  any  contract,  bringing  any 
suit,  or  holding  any  property,  a  pturlnership  in  which  he  is 
engaged  is  therefore  dissolved;  and,  strictly  sper.kir>g,  the 
whole  property  is  forfeited  to  tlie  crov.n;  for  iis  the  king 
n«.\er  becomes  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  comrauii  with  the 
other  partner,  the  rrown  take.-.  tliC  whole;  bvil  this  right 
is  sebbjiii  eiil'orced  against  creditors  or  innoct  nt  partners. 
A  marriage  of  a  feuic-sole  trader  i*  aUo  a  dii><jlulum  of  a 
partnership  at  will.  A  partnership  for  a  term  may  bo  dis- 
solved before  its  expiration  by  the  mutual  consent  of  tlie 
parties,  by  the  dacnw  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy, outlawry,or  Motiy  of  any  of  lue  partners.  A  court 
of  equity  will  in  some  cases  dissolve  a  partnership  on  the 
grot^nd  of  incuraUe  insanity  in  ono  of  the  partnership.  A 
partner  may  s|pae  that  upon  his  d^th  the  business  may  ba 
carried  on  beyond  tho  Wgal  period  of  disaolntion  in  the 
hai'.dii  of  his  efiQdran  or  othor  third  parlis^Jnit  this  ia 


perl)  an  agreement  for  a  new  partnership.   Paitneis  cannot 

be  relieved  from  future  liabilities  lo  third  parties  without 
notice  tu  them  and  to  the  world  in  general  that  tho  part- 
iicrsbip  has  ceased  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  dormant  partner,  if 
nunc  of  the  creditors  know  that  he  is  a  partner,  no  luilu  e  of 
his  retirement  from  tho  Ann  is  necessary ;  and  if  it  bo  known 
to  some,  notice  to  such  only  will  be  sufficient.  On  the 
death  of  a  j  artnor,  iioticoof  the  diMolutidiii  to  third  paitiea 
is  unnecessary. 

I'artners  are  joint  tenants  in  the  stock  and  all  effects ; 
yet  there  is  no  survivorship  in  equity,  or,  os  it  has  been  said, 
at  law,  in  such  part  of  the  atoA  aa  it  inoivaablc.  V  non  the 
decease  of  a  partner,  hi!i  personal  reprc«>«eittatives  oecome 
entitled  to  bis  sliaro  of  the  moveable  stock  and  clTccts,  and 
they  tiiereupon  beoome  in  equity,  and,  aa  it  has  been  taid» 
at  law,  tenants  in  oominon  mih  the  swviving  parlnora. 
If,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  purchase  of  !anr!g  for 
the  purposes  of  a  {lartnersbipb  ihey  are  com  eyed  to 
the  partners  lis  tenants  in  common,  and  one  of  tho  part- 
ners should  die  intu^itale,  the  legal  estate  in  his  share 
will  defend  to  his  heir,  who  will  be  tenant  in  common 
with  the  other  partners.  If  the  lands  were  conveyed 
to  them  as  j  iint  tenants,  there  will  i  e  no  survivorship 
ill  cquitvj  and  it  becomes  tlu-n  a  <|uestioi\  whoihcr,  upon 
the  death  of  a  joint  trader,  who,  with  bis  paitncrs,  has  so 
purchased  lands  for  the  purpose  of  the  trade,  his  bbure  w  ill 
descend  for  tho  benefit  ot  his  heir  or  his  next  of  kin ;  and  tiie 
better  npin ion  seems  lo  be,  although  the  point  has  never 
been  de  i  K  1,  that  although  the  legal  estate  in  iVeehold 
property  purchaitcd  by  partners  for  the  purposes  of  their 
trade  will  go  in  tbs  ordinary  course  of  descent,  yet  the 
cquitahla  intaraat  will  bo  h*l<l  to  be  part  of  the  partner* 
ship  stock,  and  distribuhilda  as  paisoqal  ostaia.  It  is 
scarcely  nccessaiy  to  obsorVf^  that  Upon  tt|e  pttBOhase  of 
lands,  they  may  no  oxmoslj  convayM  lo  at  to  bo  «lwa}s 
held  as  real  «slata»  and  daaoand  to  tbo  hain  of  Ibo  aovaral 
partners. 

It  sometimes  hnpjiens  tliat  one  person  supplies  ijomIs 
for  all  advolUure,  and  aiiollier  only  his  time,  tr.u.ble, 
and  credit ;  yet  if  m  the  agreement  between  the  jini  lies 
there  are  words  wlucli  imply  a  joint  undertaking,  those 
wordi  QI  C  evidence  of  an  intention  Co  ibaro  jointl}  tha 
goods  and  also  the  protits  of  ibcm. 

There  is  an  implied  obligation,  in  tho  absence  of  express 
stipulation,  among  partners  to  use  the  property  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  them:  and  any  fraud  on  tbo  part  of 
one  partner,  either  by  misapplication  of  the  partnership 
fund  or  in  any  other  way,  is  a  matter  of  which  a  court  of 
equity  will  take  o^iaance.  No  partner  has  a  right  ta 
engage  in  any  bilsiqoas  or  spoeolation  whioh  Mnat  noeaa- 
aanly  do|>rivo  the  portnerriiip  of  his  timob  skill,  and  bbour, 
boeanso  it  is  tbo  dnty  of  anon  to  devote  himietf  to  tbo  in- 
terest of  the  firm.  It  is  tho  duly  of  each  partner  to  keep 
precise  accounts,  and  to  have  them  always  ready  for  the  in- 
speeiiiui  of  his  co-jjarlncr.  Kach  purtiur  is  liable  to  ilie 
porfurmance  of  all  euiUrucU  of  his  t  o-partners,  in  the  Mine 
manner  as  if  entered  into  personally  by  hiniselt",  pirovidcd 
they  relate  to  maltors  which  are  wilhui  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  partnership.  If  the  parlies  to  tho  contract 
of  partnership  do  nut  regulate  it  by  express  slipulaiion 
'  thetMelvas^  tbo  coatraet,  vilb  in  dnika  and  «U1 
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l^tiOM.  will  1>e  implied  ati-l  enforced  by  tho  rule'*  of  law 
applicable  to  ncrsoni  in  «m  h  n.-l^tive  sifunlit'tis  ;  and 
the  conlract  does  iiol  reacli  all  the  dutn.--*  and  cdiligaiiDtis, 
%nch  i<iiii^.-.ions  will  1)0  Mi'iplied  by  the  same  rulos  of  law. 
Thouf;h  parlian^  may  liavo  eiitoretl  into  a  written  n!;ri-cnu>nt 
wliich  specifics  the  Icmiis  on  which  the  joint  coikltii  is  Io 
be  earned  on,  yet,  if  tliere  bo  such  a  course  of  dealing  a* 
leads  to  the  coiiciusioii  that  they  have  agreed  to  change  thf 
lurtns  of  the  original  written  agreement,  thoy  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  done  so.  For  inalancc,  if  the  agreement 
be  (hat  no  partner  shall  draw  or  Bccept  a  bill  of  exchange 
hi  his  own  name,  without  the  oomcurrence  of  all  the  others, 
yet.  if  they  afier wards  adopt  a  practice  of  fermltting  one 
of  them  to  draw  or  accept  bills  whfaoot  UACOneumace 
of  tbe  Qthsn,  it  will  be  held  that  fbqr  Jmm  •»  fltr 
varied  the  termt  of  the  original  agreetnetit  The  transan- 
tions  of  povtlMrs  are  always  lo  be  looked  to  in  order  to  de- 
termtne  between  them,  even  against  the  written  articles, 
•What  clauses  in  those  articles  will  not  bind  tliera.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  all  the  varieties  of  stipulation  which  nru 
intsL.riureil  Kito  partnership  articles ;  it  \wU  siitlicic-iu  to 
repeal  that  wiUlia  the  limils  before  laid  r!o«n,  tiie  )iart;e= 
ni;»y  enter  into  such  stipulations  as  liu-y  jilcas.?. 

One  ]Kirtncr  mny  mainfnin  an  nctiuii  of  covenant  against 
his  co-partner,  wliL-tlicr  il-,c  c  ivi'iv.-.t  be  for  the  payment  uf 
mfiney  or  the  pcrfoinianec  of  any  act  for  commencing  or 
(•stai,ii,h;„jj  tiio  partnership,  or  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  the  ariu  U  ?  after  the  partnership  has  commenced;  and 
if  adequate  ccMnponsation  fbr  the  breach  cannot  h*  IimI  et 
law,  a  court  of  equ'tj  will  enforce  a  spccifla  perfornnnce  of 
tho  covenant  itielll  Oourtt  of  law  do  not  ulew  aotione  of 
debt  by  one  partner  againit  ofwther  for  money  due  qpon 
umple  floattaet,  b>  (br  non^  Mi.  oat  by  one  partner  for 
the   purpoMt  of  the  partnenUp.    Tm  partner  who  i^t 
nggrievra  nraat  therefore  enforoe  bis  remedy  by  action  of 
account,  or  by  an  application  to  a  court  of  equity,  by  filing 
a  bill  for  an  account  and  a  dissolution  of  tho  partnership. 
A  partner  cannot  miiinlani  an  acliun  of  di.l>t  against  Ins 
co-puilner  fur  work  aud  UiIj our  jici  lunnod,  or  uiuijcy  ex- 
pended on  account  of  tho  j  ai  inu.  ship ;  if  therefore  hi;  luis 
a  cl.iira  upiui  his  co-partner  fm- a  sum  of  money  due  on 
account  of  the  partnersliip,  but  tint  ri>nsl;lnlii'.i;  tho  balance 
of  a  sepunUe  ncpoiint.  or  a  general  balance  of  all  accounts, 
his  only  ni'  lo  of  ri!co\ crinjj  the  amount  is  by  an  action  of 
nrcount,  or  by  a  bill  in  a  court  of  cauity  praying  for  an  ac- 
count, and  usually  also  for  a  dissolution.    If  it  turn  out 
that  an  undertaking  is  impracticable,  as  if  a  machine,  fur 
the  worlting  of  which  the  partnership  was  entered  into,  will 
Dot  answer  tbe  purpoaea  intended,  and  so  the  object  of  the 
purtics  is  iVustratea,or  if  either  party  commit  fraud,  or  gross 
acts  of  carelessness  or  waste  in  the  administration  ox  the 
partnership,  thu  party  aggrieved  has  a  right  to  adbaolatlon, 
and  the  same  will  be  decreed  in  equity.   A  partner  is  also 
entitled  to  an  account  of  the  partnership  assets  against  bis 
CO- partner,  but  it  was  formerly  held  that  he  could  not  have 
it  pending  the  partnership.   If  therefore  be  filc<l  his  bill 
for  an  Bcronnt,   it  was  al'^o  m  rc--a;-y  to  jiray  I'n-  a  di-- 
solutiou.    It  is  now  consiikrt.'d  ih  it  a  jiai  tm  r  may  ha%e  i 
S',ii-h  an  nrcTiunt  on  staiin;^  a  prujicr  caso.  \v;;lioi;l  asking  | 
for  a  dissolution;  but,  coa»ideii»g  the  c:rcniiislar.<  os  under  • 
which  a  partner  files  a  bill  for  an  account  of  (lai  tm  ishij)  I 
d<*a1in!^.  It  will  seldom  happen  that  it  wJl  bf  liis  inrerc^t 
liot  to  ju.is  fora  dissolution  of  tlu!  )iar' r,(.n-dup.  W'hrii' 
ono  iMiriti«r  has  cominittorl  such  brcacties  of  duly  as 
would  warrant  a  decree  for  a  dissolution,  a  court  of  etjuity 
will  interfere  snitimarily  by  injunction  :  as  where  one  part- 
ner has  involved  the  partnership  in  debt,  or  has  himself  be- 
come inHolvcut,  tbe  court  will  restrain  him  from  drawing, 
accepting,  or  indotsing  bills  in  the  name  of  ibe  firm,  from 
reoeiving  the  partnership  debts,  and  from  continuing  to 
carry  on  the  buslhess  bjr  entering  into  new  oontiiels.  It 
will  also  testiain  an  action  brought  by  one  partner  against 
hia  eo-partner  on  a  separate  and  private  aocoant,  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  latter  of  the  money  into  court.    So  it  will  re- 
atrain  the  application  of  tho  partnership  property  to  a  use 
'not  warranted  by  tbe  iii  tlclcs;  or  an  execution  against  tbe 
partnership  propt  uy  f  r  tho  st  paraie  debt  of  one  partner. 
A  Court  of  wpiily  wjU  a]ipoiiit  a  ri'CL'ivi.'r  where  one  (lartner 
excl  iides  anutber  frgui  taking  such  part  in  the  concern  as  be 
i-,  etititUil  t'j  lake,  and  will  do  this  even  ^vtili  a  vu'w  to  the 
contiii  i.aiion  of  t  lie  co-partnership,  if  it  is  for  tbe  bene  fit  ot  tliu 
coniid.iiniiir,'  iiai  -.ner,  although  su'di  a  step  is  usually  taken 
Willi  a  view  to  a  dissolution  and  winding  up  of  tbe  patloer* 


ship  affairs.  Whether  the  party  applying  for  a  rooeirer 
wish  a  conlinunncc  or  dissolution  of  ihe  partnership,  be 
roust  make  out  such  a  case  to  induce  the  i-uui  t  to  interfere, 
us  wimld  auliiorisc  a  decree  fur  a  dissolution. 

Coni.rally  speakiivj;,  one  partner  has  an  implied  authority 
to  bind  tlic  firm  by  contracts  relating  to  the  partnership, 
and  bu  can  do  this  by  mere  verbal  or  written  agreements, 
or  by  negotiable  securities,  tuoh  as  bills  uf  exchange  and 
promissory  notes.  One  partner  may  pledge  the  credit  of  th* 
firm  to  anv  amount ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  thil 
rule.  A  dormant  partner  is  in  all  cases  liidtle  fbr  tbe  con* 
tracts  of  the  firm  during  the  time  that  be  is  aatually  a  par^ 
ner  ;  and  a  nominal  partner  is  in  the  Muae  ouuuMr  ItaUa 
during  the  time  that  lie  hoMs  biniBalf  eat  to  tbe  world  aa 
a  partner.  Partners  ean  make  no  amtngemcnts  among 
theoMeliaB  wbicb  will  limit  or  prerent  their  ordinary  re- 
sponeibiUtieB  to  third  parties.  The  power  of  one  ])artner, 
above  alluded  lo,  to  bind  his  co-partner,  is  implied  in  law, 
no  exiirc.s>  authority  from  the  latter  Inniifj  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  and  m  the  ease  of  bills  of  exchange,  it  exists 
by  custom  which  has  been  jiidu  ailly  rero>,'iii>ed.  (Jne 
]iurtner  may  pive  a  f;uaratilen  lor  himself  unci  his  partners, 
and  the  firm  will  bo  bouiul  l.iy  it,  if  it  be  made  in  a  matter 
relating;  to  liie  partnership.  Tliu  act  and  assurance  of  one 
j  artner,  made  wiih  reference  to  business  transacted  by  the 
lirm,  will  bind  all  the  partners.  A  partner  wilt  also  be 
liable  in  respect  of  a  fraud  committed  by  his  co-partner,  if 
committed  in  the  capacity  of  partner,  in  contracts  relating  to 
the  co-partnership,  made  with  innocent  third  persona. 
Tbus,  if  a  partner  purchase  goods  such  as  aie  used  in  the 
bnainesB,  and  fhtudnlently  convert  them  to  his  own  ue^the 
innocent  pottner,  provided  lhaco  he  no  colluilon  hetvaan  the 
seller  and  tbe  buyer,  it  liable  for  the  price  of  the  articles. 
Hut  partnen  ate  not  InUe  for  tba  wvonga  of  each  other, 
excepting  where  one  partner  aels  a«  the  servant  of  the  rest, 
in  which  case  ihe  whole  of  tho  partners  are  liable  to  the  coa- 
sequences  of  any  wrong  ho  may  do;  and  tliey  may  be  pro- 
cteiled  ayailist  alloj,'rllier,  or  one  may  be  SUeii  ah  iic  for  the 
wliLile  of  the  (lam;n;e  djne.  Ojie  partner  has  no  implied 
aulhoriiy  to  bind  Ins  co-parlner  by  deed,  yet  if  he  execute 
a  deed  oil  belialfof  the  firm,  in  the  presence  of  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  co-partners,  it  will  bind  ihetirm.  It  seems 
that  a  release  by  one  c  f  several  partners  to  a  debtor  of  the 
firm  binds  the  firm ;  but  if  such  tofeaae  be  fraudulent,  it  will 
beset  aside  by  a  court  of  equity;  and  oven  a  court  of  law  will 
interfere  to  prevent  a  fraudulent  release  from  being  pleaded. 

Where  no  time  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  partnership 
for  its  coiutncticcraent,  the  liabilities  of  the  Imt  will  eoU' 
mence  from  tlie  date  of  the  deed ;  but  in  adventures,  unlaw 
the  parties  hafe  previously  held  themselves  out  as  partnata> 
tbe  liabilities  eommenre  from  tlie  time  ftsad  by  tbe  contflMt. 
An  in-ooming  partner  is  not  liable  Ibrdebtieontraetad  hefora 
hejoined  theflrm,  but  if  he  piqr  «i]r«f  tbe  old  debts  «r  interest 
upon  tbera>  or  does  ether  special  aels^  he  may  render  him> 
B«lf  liable  in  equity.  In  an  adYeoture  an  in-coming  part- 
ner is  not  liable  for  the  price  of  the  goods.  When  an  in- 
fant ]i  irtner  comes  of  age,  and  does  not  disalUrm  the  part- 
iiersh;i).  if  he  wish  to  avoid  benif;  liable  fur  tho  future 
debts,  he  must  irivo  the  creditors  iioi'ce  of  his  disnfflriu- 
ance:  but  fur  the  past  contracts  lie  <  nntiot  be  sued  unless 
he  promise  to  pay,  or  his  ratiib  ation  of  the  debts  cuiiiracterl 
in  infancy  l>c  made  in  wiitiiii'.  Un  the  leliremeiu  of  an 
oj^eusib'.e  parlix-r,  nniicc  o[  Ins  reliretneiil  must  Im  ^iven, 
or  iie  will  be  liable  to  the  credilois  uf  tbe  continuing  firm 
for  subsequent  contracts  made  by  them,  and  such  notice  is 
usually  given  in  the  Gazette ;  but  notice  in  tho  Gazette 
will  not  bind  creditors  who  are  not  shown  lo  have  seen  the 
notice.  Third  persons  hare  a  chini  ngaiiist  a  dormant 
partner  for  eontrnets  entered  into  by  ihi-  nnu  while  be 
wasapsAtner.  This  claim  is  founded  on  such  dormant 
partner  being  actually  a  partner ;  and  Iherefora  it  it  un- 
necessary,  on  tbe  dissolntian  of  n  portnsrihip  hetwsen 
an  osienaiUe  and  a  domant  partner,  to  gin  notice  of  the 
dUsolutiontotboereditonJnQtdorteptDleet  the  latterftom 
subsequent  eontTSCta ;  fbr  when  the  domant  partner  has 
ceased  to  bo  a  partner,  he  is  relieved  from  all  future  liability. 

It  is  collected  from  the  majority  of  that  a  partner- 
ship conlrael  is  joint  (not  joint  niul  several)  boili  at  law  and 
in  equity.  Upmi  the  death  of  a  ps'.rtner  llielefoie  the  legal 
renieily  njjp.iiist  bun  m  respect  to  the  join  I  eonti  aet  is  extni- 
guishi'd.  and  (he  crcditn*"  ««n  maiii'.ani  ati  a<",i  ui  agiiiisl 
tlie  sun  iviin:;  jiarlners  only,  Dut  the  rule  of  e(|Uily  as  ap- 
plicable to  partners  with  respect  to  third  parties  was  consi- 
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dered  lo  l»e  that  ti»e  joint  debts  should  bo  gatisned  out  of  I  ruptcj-.  Separate  estate  is  ibat  in  which  the  partners  ore 
tin  jotnt  Wt»te:  if  that  were  insufliripnf.  then  gubjeet  each  separately  mieresledauhatlitnc.  Joint  dcbtt  are  thos* 
to  im  eluDB  «f  their  separate  creditors  out  of  their  »•  for  which  an  aciioti,  if  brought,  n>utit  be  b.i.u^hl  against  all 
paiate  Mlates  pioporliotiaUj ;  and  if  any  of  thorn  vero  i  the  partners  constttuluig  the  firm ;  in  all  cases  tberefora 
inaolVMll,  then  not  of  the  remaining  separalo  estates  propor- 
tionally.  Bui  the  case  of  DevegfMt  T.  iVoMv  O  Mer^*  tii'^)- 


sincc  aflirniwl  on  appeal  by  Lwd  Broiigfcain(2_R.fcM.495), 

li.Ti  i  stablished  the  principle  that  a  partnership  oantlict  is 
several  ai  well  as  joint ;  and  that  a  partnership  cndiKtrmay 
hare  recourse  for  full  pa\  iiii-tit  to  the  estate  uf  a  decMSed 
partner.    And  the  samo  jud::c  ( Sir  W.  Grant)  who  decided 

that  ca~c,  flccliUL-J  that  n  partnership  debt  hasboi  ri  tri'ateJ 
in  eqiiii)  us  tiiL-  several  ilcht  <if  cnrh  parincr,  tboU'^h  at  law- 
it  is  oti'ly  the  joint  ilebt  nfall.  }ly  lliis  decision  it  appears 
that  a  joint  rredltor  on  liu?  ilealh  of  one  p'u  lnpr  obtains  n 
more  advantageous  reiuefly  ngait)?t  Lis  e-tate  lliaii  lie  wouM 
have  had  against  bis  separate  estate  if  living.  But  it  seems 
aanbtful  WlMtbar  tbia  point  ean  bo  eonndoNd  as  floaHy 
acttled. 

It  baa  been  before  said  that  notice  of  the  decease  of  a 
paitner  to  the  oedilora  of  Ibe  firm  is  not  necessary  to  free 
hiaeatate  fnnn  fliture  liability ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  one  of 
the  anrviving  parlmin  be  eseeutor  of  the  Accca-  eti.  A  dc- 
comimI  pBtliMr  SOOMtiinaa  Aiwsts  bis  executors  to  continue 
tlM  trade;  in  thnt  eaiahii  estate  will  be  liable  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  dinela  l»e  aaaeta  to  be  employed.  If  the 
executor  exeeed  that  linil,  he  becomes  penonally  reapon- 
aiblc. 

In  actions  by  partner^,  all  the  partners  may,  and  all 
osleiisibli'  partner^  mii-,i,  j  iin  as  plamtiffs.  unless  the  con- 
tract upon  wliH-h  ilie  action  is  biini^lit  h<)  in  writiiii;  under 
seal,  wljoii  only  those  partners  who  ur«  lucUuled  tan  sue 
thereon,  lim  if  a  contract  not  under  seal  be  made  by 
some,  for  tlio  bcnelit  of  iliemselvcs  and  oliierii,  tiio»e 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  undo,  as  well  as  those  whose 
names  appear  on  ilie  contrai't,  may  nne.  Parties  to  ti 
legal  portnei^hip  cannot  recover  iipnn  an  illegal  contract, 
although  its  illegality,  al  tbt>  time  it  was  made,  were 
onljrhnown  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm.  Persons 
who  may  Iccally  be  partners  in  foreign  countries,  as  bus- 
band  and  wife,  cannot  sue  here  aa  partnen.  rorby  the  lawof 
England  bnaband  and  wife  are  not  permitted  to  aoe  aa 
partners.  On  the  other  band,  partners  trading  abroad  in 
audi  a  naoDer  aa  to  make  a  partoerahip  han,  may  sue  as 
parlnera  for  eonaignmenla  aentto  tfaiieonntrj; though  they 
cannot  aue  as  parloeni  at  the  piaee  of  trading  hf  reason  of 
the  particular  law  of  that  plaoe.  The  eonstruetion  of  con* 
tracts  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  tlic  country  in  which  they 
arc  made ;  but  remedies  must  be  pursued  by  the  means 
pointeil  unt  by  the  law  of  the  country  whose  tribunals  are 
appcaleil  to.  Tlie  laws  of  the  Country  where  the  contract 
was  made  can  only  liavc  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  nut  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  it.  If  partners  have 
occasion  to  prefer  an  indictment  relating  to  the  partner- 
ship property,  such  property  may  bo  staiert  in  the  inaictment 
as  belouqin;^  to  on«  of  iliera  by  name,  aixl  to  another 
or  others,  as  the  case-  may  be.  But  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  name  all  the  partners,  yet  where  there  are 
other  partners,  that  fact  should  appear  in  tlie  indictOMnt* 
or  (he  prisoner  must  be  acquitted. 

A  whole  firm  may  become  bankrupt,  or  aoQieor  one  only 
of  the  partners  may  become  so,  whilst  the  xeaaintog  mem- 
bertmaybeaoimnti  bat  those  only  of  the  i«rtoerawho  have 
eoDmitled  aeto  of  banhmptcy  are  to  be  deemed  bankrupts ; 
and  to  oonititttto  two  or  more  bnnkrupts  under  a  single  fiat» 
there  must  be  eridenco  of  joint  tradinp;.  Upon  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's  properly  vests  absolutely 
in  the  assignees,  who  have  the  same  remedy  by  action  for  Ihe 
recovery  of  thcdobtsdue  to  the  bankrupt,  and  for  the  redress 
of  all  civil  injuries  wilhrespect  to  tlie  ]iroporty  paiaing  to  liicm 
under  the  flat,  as  I  lie  bankrupt  wuuiil  have  had  if  no  fiat  had 
issueil.  Aecordiiu'ly,  wlien  t!io  bankruptcy  is  separate,  the 
solvent  iiarinersjoin  Ihe  assignees  in  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  ibe  jomt  debts.  On  the  bankruptcy  of  one 
partner,  the  solvent  ]'uiti)ers  Ix-come  tenants  in  common 
with  the  assignees  of  all  the  partnership  effefts.  Upon  the 
bankruple)  of  one  paiiner,  under  a  scparulu  fiai  issued 

against  him,  his  assignees  take  alibis  nrpnraie  pru|ierty  and  '  panics  are  beyond  calculation.    The  Court  of  Chancery 


when  a  |nrtncr  becomes  liable  for  a  debt  contracted  by  hie 
copartners,  a  joint  debt  is  created,  and  the  creditor  iaa  joint 
creditor  of  the  firm.  Separuie  debts  are  those  faffWliiA 
the  creditor  can  have  hia  remedy  at  lair  againat  ibatpaitoer 
only  who  oentneted  them. 

PurUeukr  IMturfhipii,  Joint- Stock  CniNiqMfrfM,  Btmkt, 
Mtne$,  and  Skip*. 

Joint-stock  companies  are  such  companies  as  are  nnin- 

corporated,  anrl  whieh  trade  upon  ajoint  stock.  All  l-ailinjj 
assDciations,  however  numerous,  and  allhuugli  nnsupiiarled 
by  charter  or  act  of  parliament,  are  legal,  )irovidcd  their  pur- 
pi^eii  be  legal,  iind  provulod  they  do  not  nttein;  t  to  exer- 
cise the  privileges  of  n  c  irporation,  sm  li  as  the  po'.^er  of 
makinj^  their  shores  translerrable  at  the  will  of  the  bolder. 
If  a  man  etetiite  the  deed  of  settlement  of  a  company  or 
association  of  individuals,  or  if  by  his  letters  or  admissions 
it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  really  a  partner  accordint^  to 
the  terms  of  that  deed ;  or  if  he  be  proved  to  have  done  acts 
of  management;  orif  be  become  a  director,  or  otherwise  bold 
himielf  out  to  the  world  as  a  partner,  he  is  legally  a  partner 
in  the  company.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  partner* 
ship  is  the  signing  of  the  deed  of  settlement.  But  the 
signing  of  a  prospectus  of  an  intonded  company  doea  not 
make  a  man  liable  to  tUrdpeiaons. 

The  partoen  in  jointpStook  companfee  are  of  tiro  daases : 
one  consist.!  of  directors,  trustees,  and  others  who  ore 
actively  employed  in  conducting  the  concern  ;  the  other,  of 
a  number  uf  p.ersons  who  take  lillle  or  no  part  in  its  nia- 
l)aj;emenl,  and  inan\  of  wlioin  heroine  sharcbol  iers  I'or  i\\<. 
sake  only  of  a  profitable  ln^e-tnit■nt  of  their  moii-.y.  The 
jjcncral  conduct  of  the  tra  le  falls  upon  she  direcl  ns,  wLtle 
the  more  particular  tr.^ll^a(■tlons  aro  usually  iiiauaf;iMl  by 
paid  agents  »  ho  are  not  share huldcrs.  The  funds  and  other 
property  of  the  ronipany  arc  vested  in  the  trustees.  The 
deml  of  settlement  is  a  covenant  made  between  a  few  of  the 
shareholders  chosen  as  trustees  for  that  purpose,  and  tbo 
others;  by  which  each  of  ibc  latter  oorenanla  with  the 
trustees,  and  eacii  of  the  trustees  covenants  with  the  rest  of 
the  shareholders,  for  the  due  performance  of  a  aeriea  of 
articles  which  are  speoifioallj  set  forth,  and  vhieb  point 
out  tbe  duties  of  ibe  trustoea,  directors,  and  anditon;  de* 
fine  their  po^vers,  and  all  other  naees«.ary  roattors.  In  nil 
matters  which  might  have  been  provided  by  the  deed,  but 
aro  not,  I  lie  general  law  of  partnership  prevails.  Unless 
therefore  there  he  a  stipulation  to  the  e^utran,  e\cry  [>ro- 
prietor  bus  a  ri^hl  to  have  free  aeccii  al  all  times  to  thj 
books  of  ilic  ciiinpany, 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  partnerships  that  a  partner 
cannot  as!>i);n  his  interest  so  aslu  umke  astranqer  a  ]  lutner. 
In  order  therefirc  that  the  -sharchohli  rs  of  a  trading  com- 
pany niay  be  able  to  do  ibis,  ihere  must  he  a  provision  to  that 
edeci  in  the  deed.  But  as  these  shares  cannot  be  lesatly 
tmisferreil  al  Ibe  sole  nill  of  tlic  holder,  provisions  must  be 
inserted  in  the  deed  for  giving  due  notice  to  the  directors  of 
the  intended  transfer  or  assignment.  If  %  partv  bavinj;; 
signed  the  deed  wishes  lo  retire  from  the  concern,  ho  must 
conform  to  the  atipulationa  of  ilie  deipd,  whieh  usually  pro- 
vides that  any  pioprietor  shall  be  permitted  to  retire  upon 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  in  respect  of  bis  sbore^  and  upon 
giving  notioe  to  the  dim^ixa.  Tbe  legaleea  or  next  of  kin 
of  a  UMeboMer  beeome  beneReiany  enlklcd  to  his  Intoivst 
in  theeompany  niioa  his  deccasn,  but  neither  they  nor  his 
executors  or  adminiatrators  will  bo  entitled  to  stand  in  hia 
situation  as  a  partneriunleu  permitted  to  do  aa  by  tbe  deed 
of  settlement. 

The  prirate  property,  to  its  full  extent,  of  every  niember 
of  an  uninporporatcd  tradtna;  rompany  is  liable  for  the  whole 
debts  of  ilie  comjiany.  The  most  i[ni>ortant  olject  l.j  ho 
gained  by  an  act  of  parliaiuelil  for  a  join t-vlock  conipam  is 
hy  "he  clause  winch  enables  it  to  sue  and  Ije  -ued  thiou.,'!! 
Ihe  medium  of  otic  of  ii»  cfGccrs;  without  which  advantage 
thediiBcultics  attendant  upon  suits  by  or  against  such  coiu- 


all  his  interest  in  Ihe  joint  property  :  and  if  ajoint  fiat  issue 

Sinst  all.  tbe  assignees  take  all  ihe  joint  property,  and  all 
separate  proi)eriy  of  each  individual  partner.  Joint 
estate  is  that  in  wnioh  the  parlneia  era  joinilj  interasted  for 
the  purpossa  of  tbe  partnenb^  «t  tl)e  tfue  of  t|ie  b*u|u 


huuever  seems  inclined  lo  diminish  the  dilliculties.  for  (in 
T.iylor  r.  Salmon.  1  M.  &  C.  134)  it  was  held  that  in  n  suit 
by  thadiiectors  ul  a  juini-stork  company  on  behalf  of  ilu  m 
selves  and  all  other  shareholders  lo  have  tiic  benefit  of  an 
agreement  ooteced  into  by  an  agent  of  tihe  company,  itn 
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not  jlMMsary  that  uU  tho  tbarchulders  shouM  bo  made 

IVilh  respert  to  banks,  ia  tho  uveral  acts  of  parliament 
telating  to  them  retttriotions  are  put  upon  the  number  of 
partners  in  tboM  of  a  private  ntrture,  or.  in  other  words,  in 
private  banks ;  but  tbeae  mtriotions  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  maoved.  Fonmrlv  no  moi  u  than  t>ix  persons  could 
carry  on  the  bntinete  of  benkint,'.  but  by  7  George  IV., 
c  46,  more  iban  s,h  may  do  so  in  Englan<C  sixty-five  nuics 
fi-om  London,  |;ruvided  they  hnvc  no  house  of  business  or 
cstaljli-hiiifiit  as  Ijiiiiktis  in  I.iiiiiljn.  Every  member  of  tho 
co-|»ai  tiiL»ri>hij>  i*  icsiuiiisibli- li)r  all  the  debts  of  tho  com- 
pany: ihey  must  not  draw  bilU  fnr  less  ilmn  jiJ,'.  up  ju  any 
ponon  living  within  gixiy-(ivL'  Tiiiles  of  LDinijii,  a.i\>\  they 
must  deliver  ti.j  tlic  stamiiDtliti!  a  sUiiL-int'iit  of  llii.'  iiiriu's 
and  places  ot"  ubodo  of  ait  the  member!*,  u:u\  also  u  list  of 
their  oltieers.  Tlujy  must  also,  by  their  hcciu-t-.iry  en-  otlu  r 
proper  olGccr.  Hunu  to  the  stamp-oHice  a  ttlatcracnt  of  tho 
change  of  every  uftlccr,  and  of  the  names  of  ail  who  cease 
to  lj«  proprictui-s  or  become  new  proprieloni  during  the 
year.  In  Ireland,  under  tho  provisions  of  I  nnd  J 
George  IV.,  c  72,  privat«  banks  may  consist  of  more  than 
si\  partners,  if  situate  mom  than  fifty  Irish  miles  ftom 
Dublin.  In  Seotland  than  ia  no  NStrieiion  of  tlie  number 
of  pnrtnecs. 

A  partnership  in  the  working  of  a  mine  is  considered  by 
courts  of  equity  as  a  partnership  in  a  trade,  and  therefore 
aubn'c;  iij  till'  usiml  l  ulci  a?,  to  partnersliip. 

I'lif  K-'^'ul  foiuJiiKjti  oi'  jiLiri-owuers  of  ships  is  cjiuidt'ifd 
under  Smih. 

ITie  chief  rule-,  <if  Roman  law  q:^  to  partuertbip  may  bo 
collecit  I  froni  (;.uiH,  iiu  14li'lM;  Z>(f xvit.> tit. S ;  Cioero, 

Pro  Pub! ID  (Jiiiiili'i. 

(Collv.  r  'Oil  l\iriiur-.Uip.') 
PA  RTRl  lK3E._f  Fbhdicidk.] 

PARTRIDGE  WOOD,  a  kind  of  wood  much  esteemed 
ibr  cabinet-work  on  account  of  its  beautiful  variegttled  and 
hatched  appearance,  is  commonly  said  to  bo  fumiahed  by 
the  Hetslerin  ooccinea  of  liatanisti,a  small  inelennl  tree, 
about  tmMj  feet  hi^b.  found  in  Hirtinique  by  the  aide  of 
torreota;  but  this  aiqNHUs  to  be  a  mistake  which  has  arisen 
out  of  the  name  given  to  Heisteria  in  that  colony.  In  the 
corrupt  French  of  ^lartiniqne  it  is  calK-rl  Jim  .  l\rdri.r,  a 
name  which,  as  J  acq  u  in  lelis  us.djCs  lUft  si:^inly  parlrid-re- 
UfHxl,  but  Partridge -/Wtt,  hois  being  used  fur  pus  ;  iuid  ihu  ( 
name  is  given  to  tho  plant,  not  becau$«j  of  the  varieaaletl 
w.itA  re^emblinc  a  p;irtrid^<j's  hut  because  the  wild 

pisji'ijiia  nrw  fond  of  the  berries.  Partridge-wood  is  said  by 
Guil>iiii  \,  who  dues  not  however  Hive  any  authority  for  tho 
slatetnent,  to  be  really  a  product  of  Cayenne,  where  it  forms 
a  trctj  60  feet  high,  and  is  called  Boco.  Of  this  plant,  called 
by  Auhlet  Boem  promcetM^.  an  account  will  bo  found  in 
that  nuihor'a  JHantes  de  la  Guinne  Franfaite,  Supp.,  p.  3d, 
t.  391  :  but  It  it  now  wholly  unknown  tu  botauistis  its  very 
name  being  omitted  even  iti  the  most  oompleto  botanical 
systami.  Aublet  eaya  it  i»  bund  in  the  woods  of  Csux  : 
and  ho  supposes  that  its  haid  brart-wood  would  be  a  good 
material  f  >r  thu  blocks  or  pulleys  used  in  nwchinerjr;  but  be 
says  noth.ii;r  of  its  iM-'iiig  exported  to  Kurope. 

P.'V'RTUI^A.  a  ^riia^  cslablishi-i!  hy  Fi'-russai-  for  a  furiri 
of  thcj  family  Cnii/iiucfa,  Lasu.  (.iuncMiar^u  of  r<'ru-.^ac). 

(Iriii'i-ic  Cli  traclfi-. — Atittti  d  elongated,  demicyliiidniMl ; 
teni  irli'a  I'.vii,  eylnidrital  and  retracliJe,  ocellnted  at  their 
aumuiit.    Ovoviviparous.  'liMroslnah 

^/ur// oval,  pointed ;  spire  conical,  last  whorl  tumid,  and 
longer  than  the  rest  put  together ;  spiral  whorls  four  to  six. 
Aperture  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  a.vis,  short,  somc- 
timee  toothed  or  furnished  with  elevated  pUtes;  peristome 
commonly  very  much  rellecied,  with  the  edges  on  the  same 
vertical  plane ;  columuUar  side  of  thn  apettuie  eallousat  its 
base.   Dextral  or  sinistral. 

In  addition  to  the  spedet  described  by  M.  de  F^russao, 
Bniderip  bos  deaoribed  aomo  brought  home  hy  bfr^Cuaung^ 
nnd  eotlecled  by  him  in  the  Islands  (Polynesia)  Ohentoroa 
and  HuaTicinc,  principally  on  the  TV  plant  and  onbttdies. 
i^TStiht.  Proe,  1832;  Miillff'.  Si/noptis,  lb3C.) 

PARl'S.  Jl-ITMOUSh.l 

PARUTA,  I'A'OLO.  ijvn  at  Vonicc,  in  1540,  of  n  pa- 
tiiciaii  faiiiilv,  studiud  in  the  >mi\ ersily of  Padua,  and  after- 
wards enicred  od  the  career  of  ilipiomacy.  In  \M2  he 
accompanied  the  Venetian  auibLLssador,  who  was  sont  to 
Vienna  to  consratulato  Maximilian  II.  on  his  acce8»k>n  to 
thetbro"''   On  his  return  tortomd it IkuMo^trlMMllM 

r.  o,  No.  107C. 


^  council  was  then  assembled,  and  where  he  conceived  the 
j  plan  of  his  dialogues  on  political  life.  'Delia  I'cift-zione 
!  della  Vila  Politic*  Libri  III.,'  in  which  he  introduces  two 
prelates  of  the  council  as  the  interlocutors.  On  his  return 
to  Venice,  he  filled  several  oHlcial  stations  in  the  service  of 
hi.^  country,  and  in  the  year  IS'Ji  >vaa  sent  ambaaodor  to 
Pope  Clement  VIII.. at  Nome.  He  wee  tbeie  inslmmeatal 
in  persuading  tho  pontilF  to  pant  absolution  to  Henri  IV. 
of  Fcansoi,  and  tkne  roeoneihng  tbe  btter  with  tho  church 
of  Rome.  (Andtea  Morosini,  Storia  Vmwta.  b  xv.)  While 
at  Rome,  lie  says,  a  change  iouk  place  in  bis  idi  ,i«,  which 
had  till  then  been  turned  towards  ambition  uud  worldly  pur- 
suits. Hi'  askeil  himself,  'What  am  I  doing  in  this  world? 
what  uni  I  ibittking  of?  and  what  do  1  e.vpect  in  tho  end  ?* 
The  pr  ire-^s  imd  V.  suit  of  his  self-examinatiuii,  in  wliicli  be 
re(  a]nUilatod  the  uhole  of  hi*  past  cjuidnct,  he  has  eiven  us 
111  his  '  Si:bl  jqit} .'  published  at  the  end  uf  iiis  'DisenEsi 
Poliiu  i.'  which  forms  a  useful  moral  treatise. 

Before  ho  wcnttoRotue  he  w  as  appointed  historiographer 
to  the  republic,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  the  hi^oiy 
of  his  country  from  1613,  where  his  predecessor  Luigi  Con- 
tarini  had  left  it.  The  '  Istoria  Veneziana  did  1513  ol  lASl 
of  Paruta  is  divided  into  twelve  books.  A  distinniiihed 
Italian  critic,  Apoatolo  Zeoo.  says  of  this  work,  that  'the 
author  has  fulUled  tbe  dutiea  of  a  grave  and  able  hiitoiian. 
both  in  respect  to  tbe  veracity  of  his  ttarrative  and  the  lUg- 
nity  of  his  style.*  Fiirula  also  wrote  a  separate  hi.-.tory 
of  the  eventful  war  of  the  Vcuetians  acaiiisl  the  Turks  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus  in  1370-;.;,  in  thiee  buoks.  The  his- 
tijne>  of  Paruta  aro  not  iiiei''  diy  uarralives  uf  jiolilital 
or  luiiilary  events  ;  they  au'  nitciuiixfd  wjtll  infoi  uialMii 
and  rc.'lecuiius  ctmccrnmg  the  cis  il  history  of  the  ])e>i])lo. 
and  the  customs  manners,  and  opinions  of  tho  ago.  That 
branch  of  pi  i;iii  al  kiiuwh  d^je  now  known  by  the  name  of 
statistic*;,  was  attended  to  at  Venice  much  sooner  than  in 
anv  oUier  modem  states  and  ftnita  bod  early  apflied  him- 
self to  It. 

Parnta's  '  Political  Discourses,*  in  two  books,  ore  a  series 
of  disquisitions  upon  the  history  of  Oreeoe  and  Rome^  is 
well  as  upon  various  passages  of  modern  Instoiy.  and  de- 
serve, for  iheir  impartiality  and  atatesmsnlike  penetration, 
to  be  put  by  tlie  side  of  Moebiavelli's '  Diacouraes  on  Livy. 
Montesquieu  is  said  to  bare  availe«l  himself  of  Panua's 
'  Discourses*  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  (Conuuin, 
.Sci'v.'V  i/^  .7i(  J.riti: rdiirn  Ittdioui,  art.  'Panua.') 

I'aruia,  after  lelurnuig  Irom  his  embassy  at  Rome,  was 
ni:u!>-  a  kui^'bt  aiid  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and  atunrtlf 

alter  tlicii  at  Venice,  in  159s. 

PAS  DE  CALAIS,  a  lijpartuient  m  the  niM  liioni  jiarl  of 
France,  bounded  on  tiie  tiorih-east  and  east  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord ;  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  the  Strait  of 
Dover  (called  by  the  French  Pas  de  Calais,  from  which  the 
department  takes  it^  name),  and  the  English  Channel  (or  La 
Manuhe) ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  department  of  Somme. 
The  form  is  irregular,  having  ns  greatest  length  from  Cape 
Gris>Naa.  at  its  norlh-weatecn  extiemity,  to  tlie  iMigbbeur- 
hood  of  Bapaume^  at  ilssoulb-eostern  extiemity,  87  milea, 
and  its  areatest  breadth  from  tbe  noutb  of  tbe  Aa  to  tUbt 
of  tho  Authie,  nearly  SO  miles.  Tbe  area  is  estimated  at 
•Ij'.li  square  miles,  being  considerably  abuve  the  averaijo 
area  of  tlie  Freiieli  deiiavliuci.lis,  and  rallier  le^s  ihuii  ihu 
area  of  tlu'  E!if,'hsh  cuunly  of  Devon  (256.5  square  mdei). 
The  pojiulaliun,  ui  IbU,  was  6A3,'2I5;  iti  iN.iii,  it  w;is 
GG4,Ga4;  showmgail  increase  in  fiNeyears  of  ^i-i3'J, and  yivm^ 
nearly  262  inhabstuuts  to  a  square  rude.  ]n  auiuiim  and 
dylisily  of  i>i)iuihitRin  it  is  \  ury  far  abi,\  e  llie  a\  erugi'  of  France, 
and  is  exceeded  iii  either  respect  by  very  few  ol  tho  French 
departments;  it  is  far  superior  to  Devonshire.  Arms,  tbe 
chief  towi^  is  about  100  miles  north  hy  cost  of  Paris  in  n 
direct  line,  or  108  miles  tbiongb  Semis,  Roye,  Peionn({» 
Olid  Bapaumc. 

A  ridge  of  high  ground  separating  (he  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Engluh  Channel  trou  those  whadi  fall  into  the 
North  Sea  enten  Ibe  department  near  its  sonth*«asteni  ex- 
tremity, and  for  some  distance  runs  westward,  keeping  neor 
tho  southern  border ;  it  then  turns  more  to  die  north-west, 
and  terminates  in  the  hipth clifisof  Cape Gri*-Ne2,  between 
Calais  and  Kouloi^tie.  'l1»e  department  iscoiupriduiided  in 
till'  ehalk  district  wiiiidi  .suriouiuls  tiio  Pans  b.isiii,  anil  llio 
cliffs  uf  Gr;s-Nez,  which  are  eninpost-d  of  clialk.  bear  a 
close  ri  seuibluiico  to  those  of  IXiver.  These  cliffs  extend 
for  a  few  miles  on  each  skle  of  the  headland :  in  »ome  other 
BWlf  tbo  WMt  is  ImTj  lad  dsftnded  from  liie  sta  at  bigb 
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wmtav  liy  « iMtnial  btttiw  of  nndjr  dowm.  The  barboun 
•N  fiiw«  nd  nooB  ot  than  gMdi  being  eneuuberad  vUb 
nnd  or  dk»  dAbm  of  tba  dun.  Boulogn*  mid  (Mm  ni* 

the  principul.  Tlio  mineral  treasures  of  tbe  department 
comprehend  limestone,  sandstone,  potters' -earth,  i>i>me 
ricties  of  marble,  coal,  nnd  peat.  TI)orc'  is  mily  uiu'  l  oul  pit, 
which  in  gave  employment  to  lii  i  l  ilniarL-rs  ut  whom 
1 18  worked  in  tlic  pit.  Tiii>  (|u<uuity  uf  coal  produced  that 
year  was  4461  tons;  in  Isij  I  in-  (iro'iuce  was  37.16  tons. 
Ti^i-rc  wa-,  111  Is.i  1,  one  iruu-work,  <.-i_)iit;iiiiii)i;  sir\rii  finges 
fur  mtikuig  wruuglit-iron ;  coui  and  coke  wcrti  this  fuel  om- 
ployed. 

Thehvers  and  streams  rise  chiefly  00  tbe  nortb-eBStem 
•lope  of  that  ridge  of  liigh  land  whidt  tmenee  tbe  de- 
mrltOieiiL  The  SeDsia^  the  Swpje*  «o<^  ''"^  Lys  are 
nederaofUie  Escaut,  or  ScbeMe.  TheSenK^!  rises  near 
Bapeume,  «iid  flo«»  ■orth-eaat  16  Butes  to  L'Beliuep  oa 
the  bonier  of  the  depertment  «f  Noid,  end  tben  eulwinl 
•long  the  border  fiir  about  lix  miles  more.  It  receives  tbe 
Cojeuil  and  tbe  Hirondello.  The  Scarpe  rises  between  St. 
P.il  uiLil  Arras  and  Hows  fas!  to  Arriis,  just  ;iI)o\r  whirh  it 
rc'-fivti^  the  Gy.  At  Airas  it  biTiinu  '*  lun ii:;il)U'.  und  iktva 
still  eastwiu.l  ]  ;ist  \  !tr>' to  Djimv  lu  tin-  dopiirtuieiit  of 
Nurd.  Its  wlinla  cour&e  in  tiio  ili'|i,irinu  iii  nl'  I'lis  do  Calais 
may  bf  ostiiiKited  at  26  miles,  fm'  Mnie  than  Imlt'  uf  which 
it  IS  navigable.  The  Lys  rises  near  f  ruges,  and  tlows  uorth- 
un«t  pait  Thoruucnne  tu  Aire,  whore  it  is  made  navigable, 
and  flows  eastward  into  the  dcpai-tmcot  of  Nord.  It  uficr- 
wards  skirts  for  a  short  distance  tbe  boundary  of  the  two 
departments.  Tbe  Nave  end  tbe  Chirencc  unite  and  flow 
into  tbeLrs;  and  the  Ltwe^wbieh  becomes  navignble  at 
Beibnne,  falla  into  the  wme  riTer.  The  Souchcz  flows  into 
Ibo  Deule^  a  tribaterf  erf  tbe  Lji,  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Nofd.  Tbe  Aa  riaee  between  Montrenil  and  St. 
Omer,  flowa  post  St  Omftr  to  the  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  then  along  the  Ixuindiry  into  tin;  >TO  al  (iiiive- 
lines.  Its  whole  course  i5  abo a i  So  uuK  s:  il  is  iili\  igable 
from  St.  Oiiu'i. 

The  rivers  <m  thi'  s  iuilicni  ilupc  aro  the  Liuno,  the 
Cniirho,  nnd  tl;-'  Autliie.  tlic  hist  of  wliirdi  scpai  ,iU'S  tins 
depnrlment  Irom  that  of  Bomine.  The  l>iane,  which  is  very 
small,  flows  into  the  harbour  of  Boulogne.  The  Canche 
lises  not  for  from  the  head  of  the  Scari>e,  and  has  a  north- 
westward course  of  about  44  miles,  past  Hcsdin.  Montreuil, 
and  Elaples:  it  is  navigable  from  Montreuil  to  the  sea, 
about  6  miles.  It  receives  the  Ternoise  (which  in  some 
maps  it  also  called  Canche)  from  tbe  noigbbourbaod  of  SU 
Pol.  Tbe  Authie  riec*  just  on  tbe  bonier  of  the  departmeinti 
and  hat  tbe  flntftir  miles  of  its  ooiune  in  that  of  Somme. 
It  then  tooebea  dm  border  again,  and  flow*  norlb-weit  into 
the  sea.  Its  wbole  oouiae  i«  above  M  ntk^  but  no  patt  of 
it  u  navigable. 

The  Calais  ami  St.OiiUM-  canal  fMi'iids  frotii  Cat.iis  to  t1io 
Aa,  by  the  navi'^nili  ju  m[  whicli  it  I'uiniiuiii.calfs  \m;Ii  St. 
Omor:  it  has  two  sliuit  lo-.uii  ii.'s.  tliL-  canals  (if  Giiines  and 
of  Ardres.  Fr  >ni  Si  Oiutr  iho  line  ot  inland  navigation  is 
continued  by  t!ie  N.  ui  Fosst'  canal  to  Aire;  and  from  Aire 
by  aiiuther  cwntil  to  Lu  Buss^r,  just  within  the  department 
of  Nord.  Part  of  the  Haute  iX'ulu  navigation  between 
Douay  and  Lillo  (Nord)  passes  through  this  departmeut 
eu.st  of  Lens.  The  whole  of  the  inland  navigatioD  of  tbe 
department  ia  tbua  given  ia  the  official  •tateueato  t^atu- 
ague  de  iie  J9%mec) : — 

C«njilf.  Mll*i. 

Calais  and  St.  Omer  cAuai  .  18^ 

Cuitu's  liranch    .        .  i  4 

A  nln  s  il:l!o       ,        ,  ,  3 

N.Mif  l''o-si'  canal  .  6} 

Aire  and  La  Bass^  canal  «  34 

U«ui»Oe«le«aiMl  .  II 


Aa 

Oanobe 

I.AWe 
Lys 

Scarpe  . 


MUn. 
in 

7\ 
9 

16 


67 


Total  of  canal  iiavigalinn  67 

Toiul  of  river  navigation  67 

Total  of  inland  navijptioa  184 
The  doTwrtment  is  trarersed  by  thirteen  government  roads 
iBouHe  Bvfotee'U  baring  an  amreftat*  ten^ph  of  4t3  miles, 
vis.  tSS  milea  in  good  repair  and  191  milea  out  of  repair; 
and  by  forty-four  mads  under  the  direction  i  f  the  <li  pirt- 
mental  authorities  (Hmitei  D<-paritnen(ale.t),  h  ivm  ■  an  ag- 
gregate length  of  217  miles,  vij'.  UH  in  good  repair,  oS  out 
of  repair,  and  68  unfiniahed.  The  principal  roads  ai-e  those 
*"~        to  CaUi%  Duimqw^  and  UUa^  Tbe  main 


road  from  Paris  to  Oalait  aaten  the  department  bv  a  bride* 
over  tbe  Authii-  at  Nampont  and  paetea  by  MoatnuiJ, 
Samcr,  and  Bouluguc.  Anotber  and  more  inland  road  to 
Calais  passes  by  Hesdin.  Viniges,  Fauquemberif,  St.  Omei, 
and  Ardr'es.  One  road  to  Dunkcniue  pusses  by  St.  PJI. 
Pcrnr-s,  LilU  rs,  and  Ain'' :  and  ntioibLT  by  B.iiiautiic.  Ai  ta^. 
B^thuue,  and  Ijllcrs,  wLcre  it  joir.5  'li'_'  utlu-i  luail.  Tiure 
ore  three  ro;ids  to  Lilb-,  o-.m  \<y  St.  Hi'ihiino,  and  La 
Biis.s/v;  tbe  second  by  Arraa  and  I.i  iis ;  and  the  third  and 
principal  one  by  Cnmbray,  which  just  c  rosses  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  department.  Thero  are  cross-roads  from 
Montreuil  by  Hesdin,  St.  Pol,  and  Arras  to  Camhray  ;  fi  uia 
Boulogne  by  St.  Omer,  Aire,  Ltllers,  B^thune,  and  Lens  to 
IXiuay;  from  Calais  by  Gravehncs  to  Dunkerquc;  and 
there' are  road*  from  Arms  to  Bcthunc,  to  Lena,  to  Douay 
(NordX  and  to  Doulene  and  Abbeville.  A  rood  from  Fbris 
by  Amiens  to  Oambiay  pauoe  tbreugh  Bapaumc. 

Tbe  dimate  of  tbe  department  ie  changeable ;  tbe  foil  ia 
generally  fbrtile^  and  well  cultivated.  The  farms  are  of 
greater  extent  and  the  agricultural  operations  are  carried 
on  on  a  larger  scale  than  ^s  usual  in  Fia:ii  i'.  The  area  of  the 
depai'tmcnt  is  estimated  at  uiuie  than  I.slid.'ii  ci  a  -res,  and 
nearly  loui -fiftlir;  of  it  arc  under  the  plounli.  'i  he  gwu 
prinoiji  illy  cuitnated  is  wheat,  the  prir.luei'  of  >\  lii.  1j  h  mure 
than  tlircc  times  as  grt.U  as  thi-  a\iTaj;i'  piodia-c  of  the 
French  departments:  in  r)o  and  mastiii,  as  weil  as  in 
barley,  the  prwluee  is  considerably  below  the  average,  and 
in  oata  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  aventge.    From  1 1  c 

Ereat  prepondnance  of  the  wheat  crop)  tbesnin  h.-u  vi  -t  is 
owever,  as  a « hole,  nearly  double  the  atreiage  of  the  other 
department!.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  eonaiderablo  ex- 
tent; and  in  tbe  nortbern  part  of  tbe  department,  where  tb« 
hnibaudiy  ia  aaumilated  to  that  of  tbe  department  of  Nmd, 
colza,  rape,  and  other  oleaginmts  plant*  are  much  grown, 
as  also  beet-root  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  refuse, 
after  tin-  exliactioii  of  the  hu^av,  i^  used  for  sliocp  fi  i  d,  and 
IS  Vitluublci  Ui  tg  jiiiy  for  a  Iruf^e  yuirt  of  laUjiir  of  niaiiu 
fucturing  the  sugar.  The  meadow  land  coni]in.liLrids  rnoro 
than  lUO.DOO  acres,  and  tlnTe  are  Jit.uUO  m  ns  oi  beiih  f>r 
otlicr  o)H}n  pasture-iiiouiid.  Tlie  liuniber  of  hi.r-cs  i-  nearly 
tiiree  times  tiie  averai^  number  m  the  French  departments 
the  excess  is  owing  tu  their  being  employed  mure  extensively 
than  usual  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  In  tbe  number  of 
cows  and  heifers  this  department  has  also  a  great  predomi 
nance,  but  in  tbe  number  of  buUi  and  oxen  it  &Ils  very  short. 
On  tlie  wbolAi  tbe  number  of  homed  eattla  b  eenciderably 
above  tba  aTorage  of  tbe  defiartiiMiits ;  and  tha  eame  it  tbo 
can  with  abeep,  of  wbieb  many  an  morinoa,  or  of  the  long* 
wooUed  English  breeds.  Swine  add  poultry  are  abundant 
The  woodlands  occupy  about  100,000  acres,  but  are  not  snf 
flcient  to  supply  the  departrnciU  "itli  fuel,  A  ennsiili  i  able 
quantity  of  i-oal  is  mii>or:ed  Iroiii  ibo  dt'|iariiii<-iit  of 
Noiil  ami  friuii  l?eignun.  Orchaids  are  verv  ceneial,  and 
occupy  f:Mtn  Ij.i  i.iu  to  .)0,t>Ui.»  ueru-.  Xhechuitiie  dtX's  not 
admit  the  i^ruwih  o(  ilie  vine.  W  ine,  imported  fiom  the 
other  departments,  and  beer,  are  the  oommou  bcvenige  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Tlje  department  ia  divided  into  six  arrondisseiaeDe,  aa 
foHowi!— 

Atti  Itt  IVjfvSaUoii. 
Sq.M.cs  1831.  tSLlG. 

Arras  S.K.  iii  163.072  I6.i,0.t2 
Bethohe     N.E.     3;<7        I3i.fi4!>  i;n.y7;» 

St.  Omer      N.  41!)  103,117.1  10j,l*'JO 

St.  Pol          S.  437  80,fi7(i  SU,30« 

Boulogne  li.W.  364  »S,099  105.4^6 

Moatreoit  B.W,  4311  77,84S  ra,9S» 


The  number  of  cantons  or  dutricts,  ench  under  a  justice 
of  tbe  pence,  is  43;  the  number  of  communes  903,  viz.  in 
the  arrondissemenl  of  Arras  211,  of  Bdtfauiic  142.  of  St. 
Omer  1 17,  of  St.  Fol  193^  of  Boulogne  9«,  and  of  Mont- 
reuil 141. 

In  tlmarnmdfHement  of  Aim  are-> Arras,  the  capital  of 
the  department  (population  in        23,419 ;  in  183G,  -jS.^SS) 

[Akras]  and  Viiry  tjiupulation  '117<>  town,  23 li>« hole  com- 
mune), on  the  Scarpe;  Bapaimiu  (population  3071  t4)wn. 
3195  whole  oovriuiune),  near  tbe  source  of  ilie  S. n o  .  [Ba- 
p.atmb}  ;  Oi-y  (I'Dpulation  '21 16  town,  2148  «  hole  euaituune), 
mar  tiie  llirondelle;  and  Pas,  near  the  source  of  tho 
Authie.  Peat  is  dug  in  tbe  iM>igbbourtiood  of  Oisy.  Pu 
liaaml>pBMM»MdiMi-|tnU$  MMiManlhotttm«f  eottaii 
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yarn  and  cotton  Telvet  are  euriadoD.  Himm  tmtVB  Ml* 
ia  the  v«ar.  Tbe  populmtion  it  about  IM4. 

In  tbn  urondiMoncntof  6£(buiM  w^Blduine  (pt>i>ula- 
tionin  1831,  6889;  in  IBM.  6805)  [BmoNs].  Houdiin, 

and  La  Venfie,  on  or  near  th«  I^we ;  Lens  (population 

iS5'>l ),  iiRiir  tlie  Soui  hcz;  IIoiiiti  lJiMard  f  popiil.iUnti  :i0i>6), 
betwocu  Lens  ami  Diuia)' ;  Carviii-Epinov  (jiupuluii  jii  •4J!*»4 
town,  uhuU-  commune),  bctwi'un  Letis  ami  I.i.li?; 

LilliTS  (i)..pula;ioii  23l3»owii,  .iG.M  w liule  coinimiiu' (, 
Si.  Vfnaiil,  on  or  luar  tlie  Navo.    Lens        once  a  jilace  (if 
stiL'ii^'ih,  ami  uuji  repeate^liy  lakiiU  iit  th«j  waii)  uf  which 
Art     uii'l  Flanders  wero  the  seat;  it  is  best  known  in  his- 
tory from  the  ji;reat  victory  obtained  hare  (a  d.  I6'I8)  by  the 
French,  under  tbe  prime  of  Cond^,  over  tbe  Spaniards.  Tho 
inhabiimiK  ilwiii  potato  spirit,  aad  manufacture  leatberand 
•oopi    C:  >  .   iluK  near  the  town.   There  is  an  boattital  at 
Lens,  At  H^ain-li^tard  oil  i»  exprwued  and  lawn  nanu- 
^tured.  Tbara  ate  two  ftiia  for  oattlo  and  hardwares. 
LiUcrs  was  one«  a  pUee  of  atrenKth.  but  the  fortifications 
bavebeen  dettnyed.  It  is  agrceatHy  situated  in  a  rich  plain, 
and  has  a  handsome  fi/  irc  or  squnrc,  in  \>  Inch  its  two  yearly 
fairs  arc  hold.    The  iious<js  aru  fur  the  most  j  art  well  sup- 
jilii'd  v«ith  water  by  copious  fountains  on  the  pruiin-e-i.  'I'liore 
ur«  lanyards,  brcwenc*,  oil  mills,  onil  jiottiTies.  and  somu 
trade  is  carricil  on  in  luien  yarn  and  liiunis.  St.  Venant,  \wlli 
a  populiition  of  iibimt  ivuil,  is  a  furtilied  town  in  a  low  aitd 
s\v;in;py  i^iliiaiiun.    It  was  taken  by  the  allies  under  Marl- 
buruugh  and  Eugene  in  1 7 1  u.  The  inbabitants  are  engaged 
in  cxpres!>ing  oil,  tanning,  and  brewiqg.  llioro  iflOlM  yearly 
fair.    St.  Vvnunt  has  an  hospital. 

In  tho  arrondissement  of  St.Omecare — St.Omer  (popu- 
lation ia  1831,  19,344;  in  1836,  19,032)  COm>b,S*.1  and 
FauqaoniboiB,  on  tbo  Aa;  TberouenDo  and  Aire  (ponvlation 
6010  towDf  8725  whole  commune),  on  the  Lya  [Am]; 
Tonrndieni  and  Aadraiek  (population  2287).  on  or  noartbe 
IIem,asmall  fecdcrof  the  Aa;  and  Ardre«(populalion  2UI6) 
on  the  road  from  Calais  to  St.  Omer.  Fauqucmbcrir,  with  a 
[) ij;iul  I'lini  r.t'ub  sut  1000,  has  a  considerable  corn  uiiil  t.ittlo 
luurkut.  TlieruiH-nne,  IheTaruenna  of  the  liomaus,  was  in 
the  middle  ai;i's  the  rapiiil  of  a  n.uniy.  It  was  taken  from 
the  French  by  Henry  Vlli.  of  Kn-I,uul,  a.r  151:?,  l)iit  re-  , 
attired  soon  after,  and  again  taken,  ad.  lf>r,:(,  hy  tbe  eni|ieror  1 
Charle.<i  V.,  who  look  ruvcngo  for  the  bia\e  re.-istiinceof  the 
townsmen  by  tlie  destruction  of  the  town.  Ardres  is  a  for- 
tiHcd  town,  but  is  vi  17  tmalL  Itwaa  taken  from  tbe  French 
by  theSpaniards,  a  u.  1596, but roatored  tvoycaiaaftarwanls 
at  ihejpnMO  of  Votvini. 

In  tbo  anfOadiMem  nnt  oTSt.  Pol  ara— St.Po1  (popnlaiion 
in  tS9t.  9504;  in  1836,  3452).  on  tbeTemoise^an  affluent  of 
tbo  Oanebo;  Frivont  (population  S671)  and  Viol  (or  Old) 
Hesdin,  ou  or  near  tbe  Cancbe ;  Auxy  or  Auxi-le-ChStcau 
(population  -2*2u), on  the  Autbie;  Pcrnes,  on  tho  Clarence ; 
AiiljiciTiy,  uii  the  Sc.irpe  ;  and  Avesnc  Ic-Conite,  at  llie 
smirceof  lae  Ciy.  St.  i*ul  was  in  tho  iiiulJlu  age*  the  capital 
of  a  cuuniy.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  in  (he  wars  bt  Ucen 
Francois  I.  of  France  and  the  em|>cror  Charles  V.,  itnd 
finally  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (a  u. 
layj).  Tho  town  is  plKosuntly  situated  in  a  picturesque 
bottom;  il  has  some  remains  of  the  autient  fortificatious, 
and  of  two  castles  of  the  counts  of  St.  I'ol.  The  inhabit- 
ants expreu  oil,  manutaelure  dimity  and  nankeen,  and  carry 
on  tra<lo  in  wheat,  ools,  bay,  and  aomo  tobacco,  wbioh  are 
grown  in  tbeneiebbourhood.  There  aro a aubordtnate  eourl 
ofJuatiiM,  a  hi^h  scbool,  and  one  or  two  government  Baoal 
omcM*  Frivont  la  a  •mail  but  neat  town,  like  a  Flemiah 
town.  Tbo  townamon  aro  chiefly  cn^iacvil  m  tho  wool  trade. 
V tell  HcMin,  now  a  small  plat  e,  was  onco  of  more  conso- 
f|iieii<f,  but  was  fItaUoxsl  iiy  iho  cmpi-ror  Charles  V. 
Au.\y  le  L!i  licau  is  in  a  marshy  hitimtion;  the  inhabitants 
manufut;ii:ru  ^onie  cotton  \ain.  At  .A iil  i^ny  cotton  yarn 
and  fnliPi/ aro  ni;iMiir.'.^-l nieil.  Tiie  village  of  Azihcoiu  t  or 
^\ '.'iiic,  lurt  Is  in  tins  an  omlisM'nieui.  [AcsiNCOURi.]  | 
in  ilie  arnindiss>euieiit  v(  Baulo^ne  are— Boulognc-sur-  • 
Mel-  tpopulation  in  18.11,  20,806;  in  lUid. '25,TMi  [Boir- ; 
loone],  .\tnb!cleiiae,  WiMant,  and  Calais  (population 
ia,437)  [CM.Ai!j],on  the  aea;  Ouincs  (population  9979 
town,  ."^syj  whula  commune)  naarCaiaia;  Samer,  on  the 
Uane ;  lX>svres  (population  2572  town,  2621  whole  com-  ' 
mune).  I0  Wast,  and  Lioqimb  in  tbe  inland  part  of  the  | 
arrondi«ement.  Ambletoute.  a  small  town,  with  a  port 
choked  im  with  sand,  was  the  placo  where  James  II.  dis- 
embarked in  fai«  lligbt  from  England  (a.u.  ICSil).  Wissaut, 
Qt  Wit-aoad,  was  probably  tho  It^tts  Forttm  of  Caaar  and 


other  antient  writers :  the  port  ia  wm  cibeked  with  suhL 
Guines  was  in  tbe  middle  agsa  a  pbieo  of  great  strength, 
and  llie  capital  of  a  Oonoly.  It  was  between  Guines  and 
Ardres  that  tbe  oelebnted  interview  of  'the  n.l  l  of  iho 
cloth  of  gold'  took  place  between  Ilonrv  VIII.  ot  England 
and  Francois  I.  of  France  (  a  d  1  j;0).  Tlie  tow  n,  which  is  in 
a  low  nian>liy  Hal,  where  pe  it  i&  dug,  is  now  without  fortifl- 
i  cations.  The  townsnuii  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  and 
:famc.  Samer  is  pK  a^amly  situated  on  a  hill ;  four  streets 
meet  in  the  market- plur'o,  winch  is  largo  hut  irregular.  Tho 
population  is  about  '20U0.  D«>svres  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill* 
the  housos  are  built  of  stone,  and  there  is  a  good  market- 
place. Ckiarse  wotillen  cloth,  earthenware,  and  leather  are 
Qianufociured.    There  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondisscmcnt  of  Montrauil  ai«— Montionil  (po' 
pulatinn  in  1831.  4083;  in  1636.1867};  Hoidin  (popular 
tion  34-J5),  and  Etaples  (popnbdioo  ir64l,  on  tbe  Cauche; 
Fruges  (population  8038X  near  Iho  head  of  tbe  Lyt;  and 
Huoqueliers.  near  the  beftd  of  the  Aa.  Montreuil  wag  a 
place  of  strength  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  fron  uenlly 
besicgod.  Henri  IV.  augmented  the  f  ntirieaiiuns,  design, 
ingto  make  it  a  bulwark  against  the  Spaniard!-,  who  then 
possessed  Artois.  It  is  still  fortiikd  ;  but  the  citadel,  built 
un  uii  eminence,  is  the  only  part  which  possesses  any  real 
strenjiih.  Tho  principal  street  of  the  town  is  cnHikcHl  bnt 
lulurably  wide;  nil  iht?  houses  arc  of  brick.  There  are  a 
subordinate  court  of  lustice,  some  government  fiscal  utlici-s, 
a  high  school,  a  public  library,  an  wricultural  society,  and 
two  hospitals,  one  of  them'  for  moadlings.  Thaw  asa 
salt-rc>Hning  houses,  soop-houses,  breweries,  tanneriee,  lopB« 
waik>,  and  lile  or  other  earthenware  works.  Linen  eloth  IS 
made,  and  trade  is  cerriedon  in  groooriea,  wine,  and  hnady. 
There  is  one  yearly  flar.  Kentrenil  is  aaKed  Montraoil'iur' 
Mar,  bnt  ia  really  7  org  miloB  from  tbo  sea.  Head  in.  in  a 
maisby  and  unhealthy  situation,  is  a  plaeeof  some  strength. 
It  was  built  hy  lbs  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  place  of  Vieil 
Ilesilin.  which  he  had  destroyed.  It  is  defended  hy  a  w  all, 
strongtiiened  by  bastions  and  considerable  outworks.  The 
ditches  arc  aluays  kept  full  by  the  Canche.  winch  runs 
through  the  to«n.  Heidin  is  a  neat  place,  with  a  eluirch 
and  a  hoii^e  uf  correctian.  Tho  townsmen  manufacture 
stiH-'kings,  leallier,  soap,  bricks,  tiles,  and  eartlieiiwiue,  and 
ux|]ress  oil.  Thtiru  uro  iliiaa  fairs,  one  held  for  a  fortni<^ht 
fur  horses,  cattio,  and  agncullural  produce.  Good  peat  is 
dug  near  tlie  town.  Hesdin  was  ceded  to  the  French  by 
the  treatyoftbe  F^rrenees.  a.o.  16S9.  Etaples.  in  the  midst 
of  sandv  downs  which  lino  the  coast,  was  formerly  a  plaoa  of 
sta-ngtb.  defended  by  a  castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  has  novn 
salt-refining  boiMe>and  soma  breorariss  and  disliUaiietof 
corn  spirit.  SnnlTand  salt  am  exported,  and  the  herring  and 
mackerel  flsheriea  on  aetively  carried  on.  At  Fruges.  or- 
dinary woollen  dotbs  and  cotton  and  worsted  stockings  are 
roanufuciured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  leather  and 
shoes.  There  aro  two  yearly  ikirs.  Hucquelicrs  hat  two 
hursc-fairs- 

Tho  manufactures  of  the  department  are  very  consider.<i- 
ble ;  linen  and  cott<jn  yarn  and  coods,  woollen  eluiiisanii 
stuffs,  lace,  hosiery,  paper,  t^las.s,  gunpowder,  starcii,  soap, 
clay-pipes,  and  other  earthenware  are  manufacturetl ; 
sall-rvliiiing,  soed  crushing  for  oil,  browing,  distilling  corn- 
spirit,  tanning,  brick  and  tilo  making,  and  the  inanufae- 
luro  of  bect-root  sugar  are  carried  on  :  the  inhabilanis  of 
the  coast  are  engaged  in  Ashing. 

Hie  deparnaent  oonstituies  the  diocese  of  Arras,  tho 
bubopofwhieb  ia  a  guSraganof  the  aicbbisbep  of  Pbria. 
It  is  ID  tbe  jurisdio tion  of  the  Coar  Royale  of  iMuay,  and 
in  tbe  circuit  of  tbo  AcadCmio  Uvivetsiteire  of  that  dty 
It  is  in  the  sixteenth  military  division,  the  head  quarters  of 
which  are  at  Lille.  It  returns  eight  members  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  considerably 
above  tht;  average  of  the  French  departments.  Of  the 
young  men  enrolled  m  the  imlilarv  c  ri.^us  of  1828-9.  49  in 
every  lUO  mold  r»iid  and  w  rite,  the  avera-,-e  of  France  b<"ing 
little  mi>r.;  ihan  'J'J. 

la  the  most  antient  period  tho  country  now  forming  this 
department  was  comprehended  in  the  terriiories  of  the  Am- 
biani,  the  Morini.  and  the  Atrebates.  three  Belgio  nations. 
The  Arobiani  occupied  the  southern  part  bclwoen  the 
Autbie  and  tbe  Cancbe:  tlio  other  tribes  occupied  tbe  parti 
north  of  tho  Caoefao,  tbe  Moiini  on  the  searcoaac,  and  the 
Atrebates  inland.  All  Ihoao  nations  joined  the  great  Belgio 
confederacy  againat  Gnsar.  in  tbe  seooad  year  of  bu  com- 
mand in  Gaul  (M*  V^h  Upon  tbe  delMt  of  the  con  fcdeiate^ 
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iho  Ambiani  sn^iinittwl :  tlie  r-thcrHlic-Mnut  for  a  fimo ;  but 
the  Atrebates,  having  shared  in  thu  j;rtiut  defeat  sustained 
by  the  N«rvii,  were  forcwl  to  yidd,  and  were  pliut'cl  under 
the  df>mi»ion  of  CommnH,  an  AtrebBtlan  and  a  fi n'tnl  of 
Csvsiir  ;  und  the  Moriiii,  nfler  asisisiuitr  ilu;  Vi'iifti  in  tljeir 
iia\al  »iruggle  with  the  RurDans  (b.c.  ^6),  for  tlio  in';>  t  part 
submitted  when  CiBsar  was  in  their  country  prcp:iruiK  for 
his  first  cxi)odition  into  Britain  tac  Tbejr  too  were  plaecd 
under  the  govnnmeDt  of  Commitii.  (Om^  De  Bell.  Oali^ 
viL  76.) 

In  the  great  revolt  under  Vorcingetorix  (b.c.  52)  Oiese 
Bktioiit  aU  joined  tlie  OoUia  confiidenqr,  of  which  Com- 
mint  WH  ona  of  th«  ebinli.  In  thb  tubiaqiMnt  divi- 
non  of  Gnul.  the  three  nattoM  irere  iDclnded  in  th«  firo- 
Tince  of  Bolgica  Secunda.  There  were  several  Roman 
towns  within  ihe  limits  of  llie  department.  Taruenna, 
now  Th^roucime.  was  tho  capiiul  of  the  Morini :  and  Gcso- 
riacura,  afterwards  HrnmiKa,  now  Kimlni^'nc,  and  Itius  or 
Iccius  Pdrtiis,  now  \Vil-<aii<l  ur  Wis>aiit,  iilso  belonged  to 
them.  l"iiL'  Porlut  ulterior  or  stipermr,  fioin  \vli/<  ti  the 
tran^iportb  w»lh  the  cavalry  haileii,  on  ('.Twin's  first  fipcdi- 
tion  to  Britain,  was  nrobubh  lU  or  :u-iir  Calais ;  aii'l  N[;iici 
mmKintiMl  in  the  'Notitia  irapcni '  was  perhaps  Mark,  be- 
tWL-L'ii  Calais  and  Gravelincs,  The  Luttoraagus,  Adlulha, 
and  Uuroiroregum  of  the  Theodosian  or  Pcutinger  Tabic, 
•re  fixed  by  conjecture  at  positions  on  the  road  from  Bo- 
nonia  (Boulogne)  lo  SamarobriTa  or  Ambiani  (Amiens), 
within  the  limits  of  the  department.  I>uroicoregum,  which 
helei^^di  to  th«  Ambiani,  is  eupptMad  to  be  tba*  modem 
Donnen  on  tbe  Anlbi*.  The  Teuoera  of  the  Tbeodoeian 
Table,  which  was  alaO  ill  the  territory  of  the  Ambiaol,  tnaj 
perhaps  be  fixed  at  Thtivre,  on  the  Authic.  near  Pas.  The 
only  town  of  the  Alreliatos,  known  to  lia\  o  liecn  wiiliiii  liie 
limits  of  the  fkpurtniLMU,  was  Nemetacum,  Ihcir  capital, 
aflerwnids  calk-d  Atrebalci,  now  Arms.  Gi'siriaciim,  or 
Bononia,  was  luld  by  ihu  usurper  Carausius,  ftoai  whom 
it  was  taken  by  Coiistantms  Chloni^. 

In  the  middle  Ages  the  department  was  divided  between 
the  iirovinr«8  of  Picardie  ami  .\rtoH.  By  far  Ihe  greater 
part  was  included  in  Artois;  a  aarruw  strip  aloni;  the  coast 
ibrmed  the  districts  of  Calais  and  Boulogne,  or  tjo  Caluisis 
•adLe  Boulonnuis,  nnd  ttii>  part  h<intli  of  the  Cmifhe  wn<! 
included  in  the  county  uf  Pouthicu,  nil  in  Picairdie.  lu  tlic 
wan  of  the  English  kiii|^  £dward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  this 
part  of  France  was  the  seeno  of  contest.  Edward  III.  be- 
aiefed  and  look  Oalaie  (aa  1347),  which,  with  the  territoiy 
round  it,  reoudned  in  the  power  of  the  English,  until  it  was 
retaken  by  the  duke  of  Guise  (a.d.  165H).  The  district  of 
Calais  was  sometimes  called  from  this  circumstance  Le  Pays 
Ri-'cotiqiiis.  Henry  V.  fought  the  battle  Ai;incourt  l\.u. 
141i),  wlicll  i)Ui;ixc|itt>'l  m  b\s  rclriMl  to  Calais.  Boolojjiie 
was  taken  by  Henry  Vlll.of  Kh^-UumI,  a.d.  15  li,  ami  n-sioiiMl 
by  Edward  VI.  (a.d.  1 650).  Bouloeno  was  in  1803-4  thu 
centre  of  the  preitaittieoa  made  byBoBaparte  Ibr  the  in- 
vasion of  England. 

(Make  Brun.  Geographie  Univerfelle ;  Dietionnaire 
Giwraphiqiri'  Vnirerxflle ;  Dupin,  Force*  produelivft  de 
laftnnee;  Vnysf  tb.  \d\ier*,  Jlineraire  Descriptif.  <$i:.) 

PASA'RGAD..'K  (sometimes  written  Bimargada,  and 
nllOi  but  only  bv  Ptolemy  and  Solinu»,  Pasargmta),  an  an- 
tient  town  of  ^ersiat  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Cjnms  after  bis  victory  over  Aslyagea  the  Mode,  which  he 

{titled  near  tbia  pUc&  (Sirahob ».  730 ;  Curt^  v.  6.)  The 
ingsof  Peraia,  aceordinf  to  Plutaieh  (Arlax.).  were  con- 
secrateil  at  Pasargadto  by  the  Magi,  and  here  was  ilieiotnb 
of  Cyrus,  of  which  Strabo  (xv,  730)  ami  Arnuu  30J 
have  c;i\i-M  a  description  tuketi  from  tlie  work  of  Aristobu- 
Ins,  ulio  h;id  visited  the  fipot.  Ar  cordmg  to  iheir  descrip- 
titiuf.  the  lonili  was  situated  in  a  ^s  el  I- watered  park,  and 
was  ourruuuded  by  numerou-!  trees.  The  lower  part  of  it. 
which  was  solid,  wa.-i  of  a  quaJraiijjul.u  shape,  and  above  it 
was  a  chamber  built  of  stone,  with  an  entianco  »o  very 
narrow  that  a  man  could  with  diffieol^get  into  it.  Aris- 
tobulus  entered  this  chamber  by  comraand  of  Alexander, 
and  fbnnd  in  it  a  golden  couch,  a  table  with  CUpS  upon  it, 
a  golden  coffin,  and  many  beautiftil  j^nneota»  eworda^  and 
chains.  Arislobulus  says  the  interipiion  en  tbe  tomb  waa, 
*p  man*  I  am  <^ua,  who  acquired  aotemiKnty  for  the  Per- 
aiana^  and  waa  kinf  of  Aaia.  Do  not  then  grudge  me  the 
monument.*  There  were  certain  Magi  appointed  to  guard 
the  tomb,  who  received  every  day  a  sheep  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine  and  vvbeat.  and  aUo  a  lioise  i-\i'ry  month 
as  an  offering  to  Cyrus.   This  tomb  was  plundered  during 


the  lifetime  of  Alexander  by  some  robber*,  who  carried  o8 

everything  except  the  couch  and  thecoflln. 

The  po!>ilion  of  P.isargadnj  has  been  u  stibject  of  much 
dispute.  Mon>  writer*  thmk  that  Pasargadiu  and  Perse- 
polls  arc  only  ilitfurcnt  names  for  the  fnmc  yhv  r.  and  Ihnt 
the  latter  word  ii  the  Greek  translation  of  tlie  former. 
There  appears  h  )we\er  little  doubt  that  they  are  distinct 
places.  Strabo  (w.  7J'i  |  )i]H-aks  of  lUem  as  such,  and  Ar- 
rian  informs  us  that  .\lt  \auder,  in  hi>  ruturn  Irora  Kor- 
mania,  camo  to  Pasargmlo)  in  I'eisis,  where  he  found  the 
tomb  of  Gyrua  plundered  (vi  J'>),  and  that  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded lo  tlie  roynl  dweUini^  of  the  Persians  (vi.  30),  wbieh 
must  mean  Persepolis.   And  again,  in  the  beginning  of 


says  that  the  latter  waa  to  the  east  of  a  town  called  l^odjeee. 

of  the  position  of  which  wo  know  noth:ng. 

But  although  we  may  have  strong  (;iuunds  for  believing 
tbat  Pasariiadac  and  Persepolis  are  dilTerenl  places,  it  iit 
ditlk'uU  to  deteruiuiethe  site  of  the  former.  Manymndern 
writers  have  been  disposed  to  place  it  in  the  plain  of 
Murghab,  about  fifty  miles  north-east  of  I'erscpnlis,  m  ron- 
sequence  of  the  remarks  of  .Mr.  Morier  i J'jiir'iri/  into 
Pertia,  p.  144)  and  Sir  Uobcrl  K.  Purler  i  Tnmr.U,  vol. 
p.  498),  who  discovered  a  building  in  that  plain,  which  they 
imagined  lo  bo  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  This  oudding  is  called 
by  uio  people  of  the  country  '  Kubr  Maderi  Suleiman,'  i.e. 
the  tomb  of  tbe  mother  of  Solomon;  and  tbe  description 
given  by  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter  (X)rresponds  in  many  parti- 
culars to  that  of  Arrian  and  Strabo.  The  tomb  eontaina 
no  inscription,  but  on  a  pillar  in  the  neighbourhood  then* 
is  a  cuneiform  ioBAription,  wbieh  Grolefcnd,  in  an  essay  on 
this  subject  appended  to  Heeren'a  work  on  Asia  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
.1(>0-74,  Eti^;!.  iransl.),  interprets  to  mean  'Csni^  the  kinj:. 
ruler  of  the  uinvcrse.'  Saint-Martin  howc-\er  i.lnirrui! 
Axiatique  for  February,  IS  J'?)  supposes  that  it  raiiicr  n-W-is 
to  Artaxcrxes  Ochu.«;  and  JLis-tMi.  a  tnost  conipoie:it  au- 
thority upon  this  subject,  thinks  that  it  i,  noi'osMlile  lo 
make  out  the  name  uf  Cyrus  in  the  inscription,  llocrk 
{I'elerit  Media  et  Pertiof  Manumenta,  Giitt.,  ISIS)  thmks 
the  building  described  by  Morier  and  Porter  to  be  the  tomb 
uf  unu  of  the  Sa^aniau  kings,  the  dynusty  that  ruled  in 
Persia  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Cbriatiao  sra. 

Laaiea»  who  baa  examined  the  aubject  with  great  can 
and  dtligenee  (Brtek  und  Gruber^*  Bncychp..  art.  *Pk- 
sargndo)')  tbinka  that  we  ought  to  look  for  Pasar^adn 
south-east  of  Persepolis,  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Darab- 

gluTil  or  I'asa. 

1  luroiloiii!*  does  not  speak  of  Pa?arj»ad»  as  a  placu,  but  a,* 
the  noblest  of  tbe  IVrsian  tribes  (i,  125). 

Slephanus  of  Byzantium  says  that  Pasargads?.  or.  as  ho 
writes  it,  PassargadiB,  means  the  'camp  of  the  Per>iun«;* 
hut  La$sen  mokes  it  mean  '  the  treasury  of  the  PcrsianH.' 

PASCAL,  BLAISE,  a  distinguishud  French  pluloso- 
pher.  justly  characterised  by  Bayle  as  'one  of  the  suhlimcst 
spirits  in  the  world,'  was  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvi^rgne. 
June  0,  1623.  Uc  wa.<i  the  only  son  of  Eliennc  Pascal, 
president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in  that  province,  himself  a 
learned  and  leapectable  man  and  able  mathematician, 
who,  whmi  hia  boy  had  reached  hia  e^ghtli  year,  resigned  bi» 
office  and  removed  to  Paria,  for  the  purpoae  of  watchui^  over 
his  education.  Prom  his  childhood,  slatso  displayed  abililiea 
far  above  tbe  loinrnon  order,  and  e\ir.<ed  so  inquirini;  a 
»(>iril  that,  as  bi^  s.ster  has  reeonliMl,  lie  would  not  rest  with- 
out knowing  the  reason  of  cverylliini;.  The  bent  of  his 
infantine  sjeniiis  was  di.c  idfHily  niaibenmtical ;  but  his 
fatber,  who  was  Ins  only  preeeptor,  and  wlio  was  an\;ons 
thiit  ins  attention  should  not  be  disLructeil  frum  the  siludy 
of  the  dead  languages,  resolved  to  exclude  every  notion  of 
geometry  from  bis  mind,  removed  all  books  which  trcaturl 
of  that  aeienei^  and  even  abstained  in  (ho  child's  presencu 
from  any  conversation  on  mathematical  subjects  with  his 
friends.  Notwithstanding  these  nrooautions  however,  young 
Blaiw^  when  only  in  bia  twelOu  year,  without  tbe  aid  of 
hooka  or  oral  initruotion,  bapm  to  draw  ll|ui«a  with  ehar> 
coal  on  the  lloor  of  his  room,  and  had.  without  any  aiaia^ 
ancc,  made  some  progress  in  gieometry  before  hif  fiilher 
8Ur|  risL-d  him  in  tlicst-  rescarrho-!. 

At'ier  ilii»disio\ery,  he  was  tbwarted  no  more  in  the  pur- 
suit of  mathematical  invcstiL;.ilions :  and  ut  si.vtcen  yoirs 
uf  aice  he  produced  a  treause  on  the  conic  sections,  uf  such 
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excellence  as  to  provoke  llie  incrpf!ulitr  antl  wotulrr  of  Des 
Carles,  who  would  not  b«  'u>vo  liint  so  p\traorfiinary  a  per- 
formanre  was  tlic  work  of  a  nitre  M>ntti.  In  lus  nineteenth 
year  lie  invpsifcd  an  in(;cnious  machine  fm-  making  oriih- 
meticnl  takulations,  which  exciteil  the  ailumanyn  of  his 
times;  and,  artcrwanl«,  at  Uwnf^a  of  twcniy-fuur  years,  the 
conjecture  of  Torricelli  tiiat  the  atmosohcrc  had  weight, 
and  tbat  (his  quality  might  account  for  effects  before  au  ribcd 
to  lh«  borror  of  a  vacuum,  led  bim  to  inatitute  many  able 
and  suceeasful  oxiMrimantB  «D  tbu  autdeati  wbieb  eoitanoed 
tha  truth  of  Tomeelira  iiUu,  and  •■tablialMd  hk  own  iden- 
tido  rapntatioib  The  reatdta  of  tliaaa  labouia  were  oollaoled 
into  two  mmiS9t  vhieh  appeared  after  hie  death,  'Oatho 
Eauilibrium  of  liquid^'  and  'On  tha  Weisbt  of  ±9  Atow- 
spncrc.* 

From  tlmsc  researches,  made  before  ho  had  completed  his 
twenty-filiU  year,  the  great  mind  of  Pascal  was  diverted  en- 
tirely to  objects  of  religious  confenipliiii  jn  ;  ami  thenre. 
furaiird  he  abandoned  nimoit  entirely  the  piir^uit^  dC  sci- 
ence.   He  had  been  all  his  life  as  i eiaarkable  fur  piety  as 
for  jrenin'*;  and  it  i»  (he  testimony  of  a  learned  biographer, 
wh(/-e  up;nion«  were  far  from  resembling  his  own.  that  he 
knew  exactly  how  to  distinguish  betireeo  the  rights  of  faith 
and  of  reason.   The  conviction  of  F^ocal  may  therefore 
wiih  pmpriety  be  cited  ainon^  the  most  ttrikiog  and  sat  is- 
fiictory  examples  of  the  deep  submiaaion  of  tha  moat  power- 
ful inlelieeta  to  the  truth*  of  revelatiOD ;  while  it  aln  may 
be  numbered  with  otbar  illttitrioua  eneptiou  to  the  tv 
proncb  ttot  the  high  cultivation  of  mathematical  science  is 
little  fiitouiable  to  piety.    It  is  no  fair  objection  to  the  value 
of  his  example,  tluu  P;isrnl,  un  rL  r  the  nervous  e\ei!aiii  n  of 
bodily  disease,  fell  into  nimiy  aliMinl  excesses  of  faiiain  iMii ; 
tlmS  he  practised  the  nio*i  n;:i(l  alwiir.ence  from  all  woihUs 
enjoymenti!,  and  woro  next  his  skm  a  cincture  of  iron 
studded  with  p  iinls,  whicli  lie  strut  k  with  his  elbow  iiu  > 
his  llesli,  n8  a  punishment  to  liiinself  whenever  any  sinful 
thought  obtruded  itself  into  his  mind.    Such  things  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  our  corporeal  na- 
ture, to  tome  of  the  ordinary  caprices  of  human  disposition, 
or  to  the  imaginative  delusions  attendant  upon  a  particular 
■tate  of  bodily  health  ;  but  they  detract  nothing  IVom  the 
.  aoundnaaaof  the  anterior  inveatigation  whieb  bad  led  a  para 
and  unetooded  reason  like  that  of  Faaeal  to  embnwe  the 
doetiinesorreTelatioa,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
had  eonduoted  him  to  the  disnorery  of  SMtract  truth. 

It  is  a  curious  oxemidifi.'iiiion  of  the  anomuSouK  conrutions 
of  the  human  mind,  that,  while  Pascal  was  muucriud  in 
these  superstitious  observances,  he  published  his  famous 
'  I'roviiicial  Letters,'  in  which,  Tinder  the  name  of  I^uis  de 
Monlnllo,  he  nssaileii  the  tiioriility  of  the  .Ies\nts  \<Uli  e(|iiLil 
wit  null  urirmneniative  acumen.  He  invluced  to  wri'e 
tins  work  l>y  his  adoption  of  the  opiiiioti'i  of  the  J  an-cnist-i, 
which  he  warmly  espoused,  and  whieli  involved  him  in  liie 
religious  disputes  of  his  age  and  country.  Among  the  fruits 
of  his  devotional  exorcises  may  also  be  named  his  '  Pensces,' 
wliich  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death ;  and  in 
which  he  has  beautifblly  availed  himself  of  an  idea  of  one 
of  the  antieni  fitlbMi,  that  he  who  believea  in  the  existence 
of  a  God  niot  etefnolly  if  he  be  right,  and  loses  nodkiw  if 
immg;  wbiletlieaaeiet  gains  nothing  if  right,  and  renders 
himelf  mkerable  eternally  if  ho  be  wrong.  The  weakly 
f^ame  of  Pascal  wan  reduced  to  premature  old  ai^o  by  inflr- 
niities,  which  were  ac;u:ravateil  by  his  a^eetie  habits,  but 
which  he  bore  with  {■xetnpiary  jiatimcc;  and  ho  died  in 
J'ar.-i,  in  16G2,  at  the  age  nf  th'irty nine  year?.  His  Life  was 
written  elaborately  by  his  sister  Madame  I'ericr;  and  has 
afforded  ttie  materials  fur  enable  and  intsnstii^ artido  in 
the  Dietiuriiiry"  of  Bavle. 

PASt  AGOULA,  River.   [Mississippi.  River.] 

PASUiiAL  1.  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the 
death  of  Stephen  V.,  a.d.  817.  To  him  the  pretended  do- 
nation bythe  emperor  Louis  the  Pious  is  said  to  have  been 
Oiada.  [Papal  State  ]  Ho  crowned  as  emperor  Loiha- 
rius,  son  of  Louts  the  Pious,  in  the  year  823,  and  died  tbo 
following  vear.   He  was  aooceeded  by  Eugenint  II. 

PASCHAL  ILtRaaiati  of  Bleda  in  Tuscany,  was  a  monk 
of  tbeorte  of  Clnni.  Havinjif  been  sent  to  Rome  about  the 
aflillraefhismona.'tery.  lie  was  not  t(  e<l  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.. 
who  matle  him  u  can!inal.  After  Gregory  s  de.iih  ami  the 
short  pontificate  i  f  Urban  II,,  P-n-ehal  was  eleele.l  p.ipe.  Hr 
refused  tlie  dignity,  and  even  concealed  hinihelf,  but  was  at 
latt  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  pajial  ehair,  \.u.  ln  Ki.  He 
prosecuted  the  grwt  contest  about  tbs  Mivcstituies,  begun 


by  Greeon;'  VII,  with  tlio  emperor  TTenry  TV.,  against  «liom 
he  launched  a  lre-,h  bull  of  excomtiiuiiicaiioii.  Jleurv's 
son  aiid  namc  ake,  avaJiiiy:  iiiinseif  of  this  revolted  against 
his  fatiier.  and.  having  dep  .-ed  him,  vm  acknowledged  as 
kini;  of  the  Germans  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.    He  then 
proceeded  to  Italy  with  an  army,  in  order  to  get  Inir  self 
crowned  emperor.    On  the  question  of  the  iDvestituM  s  lie 
wa.«  us  stubborn  as  his  faliier.   After  some  conferences  be- 
tween him  and  the  pi^*s  ambassadors,  Auohal  propoaed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  cOnuttomise  of  the  matter 
in  dispute.   'If  the  emperor,'  said  ne,  'oontends  for  his 
resal  rights,  let  bim  resume  the  danations  on  which  those 
riglils  are  founded,  the  duchies,  margravintes,  cotinlships, 
towns,  and  manors,  which  his  pixnlecessors  have  bestowed 
on  the  Church.    Let  the  Church  retain  only  its  tiihcii  and 
the  donations  which  it  has.  received  from  private  bounty. 
If  Henry  renounce*  the  nglii  of  investiture,  the  Cliuich 
■iliall  reriiDte  all  it  has  receiu:il  from  secular  prmcts  since 
ihe  tunc  of  Cliarlemnenf,'     (Pa^;;,    I'ldi  }\tf'-fitili*  II.; 
Kleury,  Hi\t.  Err!>  s.,  (iil.)    This  projiosal  wc-:it  in  the  root 
of  the  evil,  and  Paschal  was  piubably  sincere  in  making  it ; 
but  the  bishop.t,  and  especially  the  German  bishops.Vho 
woro  possessed  of  largo  fief^  strongly  protested  against  it. 
In  the  mean  timo  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  to  be  erowne^ 
A.D.  1110.    He  kisfied  the  pope's  feet  according  to  euatom, 
and  entered  hand  in  hand  with  him  into  the  enureh  of  the 
Vatican.  But  here  an  explanation  took  |laee  coneemingr 
the  compromise,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  treaty  was 
broken  off,  and  Paschal  refused  to  consecrate  the  emperor. 
The  particulars  have  been  differently  related  by  the  va- 
rious writers.    .Some  s  iy  that  PaschnI  could  not  fulfil  his 
projiosed  renunciation  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church, 
owin;^  (u  the  oppn^Uioti  of  the  bishoiis;   othe;'!>  say  tiiat 
Henry  woub!  in*!  l^ive  up  tlie  right  of  investiture.  I'tvause 
his  coiineillors,  and  aniotu;  the  rest  several  Geriuai)  bishojis 
who  were  about  iiis  person,  unv,  lihng  to  risk  their  domains 
and  revenues,  persuaded  luui  not  to  renounce  what  tlief 
represented  as  an  essential  part  of  the  imperial  prcrogalivee 
and  of  the  splendour  of  (heimperial  dignity.   After  repeated 
messages  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  latter, 
who  wished  to  be  crowned  at  all  events,  determined  tO 
frighten  tbo  pope  into  eompliaaoe.    At  the  suggestion, 
it  la  said,  of  two  Gorman  uNlatfle,  one  of  whom  was  tfa* 
archbishop  of  Menta*  heeromd  Ma  Ocnnaa  aoldicrs  to  lay 
hands  on  the  pope.  A  seuflle  ensued,  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  Irritated  at  seeing  their  pontiff  prisoner,  fell  on  the 
Germnti  soldiers,  and  drove  them  back  with  considerable 
slaugiiier  to  their  eainp  outside  uf  the  town.    Henry  how- 
ever kept  possession  of  tlio  i>erson  of  tiie  pope,  wlii,ni  ho 
dragged  after  him,  stripped  of  hi-s  poiUitieal  ornatiieiits  ,ind 
bound  with  cords.    Paschal  remained  for  nearly  two  luotillia 
HI  a  state  of  confiiieinent,  durin;:  which  he  was  assailed  by 
the  remonstrances  of  his  clergy,  many  ot  whom  were  pri- 
soners with  him  in  the  German  camp,  until  at  lost  he 
yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  consented  to  eonsecrat» 
Henry  unconditionally,  ghrbig  up  by  a  bnll  the  ti^t  vt 
investiture 'to  the  emperor.    After  the  corcmony,  Henrjr 
returned  to  Germany,  and  Paiebal  fhought  it  necessary  to 
assemble  a  oouneil  in  the  Lateran  to  submit  his  conduot  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church.  He  dcolared  to  them  at  the 
same  timo  that  be  would  rather  abdicate  than  break  his 
word  to  the  emperor,  either  by  excommunicating  or  molest- 
ing him.    Afier  much  deliberation,  Poschal's  cession  of 
the  riijht  of  investiture  vas  solemnly  condemned,  and  it 
wa.<  declared  tlial  the  investiture  of  ehiirehmen  b)  lay 
bands  w;ls  a  iieresy.     Tlie  pridatcs  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
cvcii  sonu.' of  those  of  f-ermany,  approved  of  the  proceed- 
ing* of  the  Lateran  Council,  and  several  of  the  turbulent 
German  feudatories  revolted  a^'amst  Henry.    The  emperor 
however  kept  the  field,  aud,  having  defeated  his  revolted 
subjects,  marched  again  to  It.ily  to  terminate  the  question 
with  the  see  of  Rome.    Paschal,  blamed  and  even  person* 
ally  insulted  by  the  Romans  because  of  his  indulgence 
towards  Henry,  and  threatened  at  the  same  timo  by  the 
latter,  escaped  to  BeneventOi  and  Henrj,  having"  come  to 
Rome,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  again  bv  the  bishop  of 
Bcnerento.    Afier  bis  departure,  FkMebal  ratomed  to 
R  ime.  but  soon  fell  ill  of  fatigue  and  anxie^,  and  died  in 
January,  ills,  after  a  most  stormy  pontificate  of  eighteen 
years.    lie  was  succeeded  by  Gelasuts  H.    The  rjuejlion 
of  the  investiture  was  settled  by  a  compromise,  m  1J22, 
under  Calixtus  II.,  the  s,u-res:rv  of  (JelaMus.     It  was 
agreed  that  the  bishoiis,  bein^  elected  according  to  the 
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caAoninl  Ibroi^  tlioulcl  receive  their  regalia  I  bo  h:w\  of 
llw  oniMior  and  do  hon»ge  for  them,  but  lh«(  iu  this  ccrc- 
mmy  the  emperor  sboitld  no  longer  use  the  ring  mod  crosier, 
the  insignift  of  spiritual  auilwrujr.  but  tho  Maptre  only. 
Tbut  temainatad  a  quarrel  vbicb  had  oeeariotna  m  nuen 
Tiolencc  aii<l  bloodshed  for  half  a  century. 

PASCHAL  HI.,  Aniipope,  was  elected  by  the  ibiluence 
of  Ihecinpcn)!-  Fjedericl..  in  i.iip  .siiioii  to  Alexander  111^ 
A.D-  1165.  He  touk  ponscssiiiii  ot  Homo  ft r  ;i  short  time, 
AU'Vii'.i'lcT  lieiu;;  nl)liL;cil  to  LiiMjio  to  IJciiM-nto,  but  he 
died  shority  alter,  a  d.  1168.   |.Alkxani>f.r  HI.] 

PASCHA'LB  CBRO'NIOUN.   [Bysahtiiib  Hinro- 

RIANS,  p.  82.] 

PA'SIIA  or  BASHA.  a  Turkish  appellation  for  anian  in 
high  command,  such  as  the  great  ofliwrs  of  the  Porte,  the 
governors  of  iiroviiiPOi,  and  the  high  a<hniial,  who  ia  called 
C^pudan  PasDa.  Tlio  province!  administered  by  Paahaa  are 
vailed  PMhaliks.  Tba  Turka  often  write  tlia  word  Patbah 
with  an  h  at  tbe  and,  aa  if  it  were  a  eontraelion  or  oonrup- 
tiitn  of  the  Peratan  word  Padisbab. which  ia  a  compound  of 
Pad,  'a  g'lniil  un,'  and  Shah,  'king."  and  which  is  tho  title 
asgumcd  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  ^ 
MoL'ul,  nii'l  oti'.cr  great  Eastern  notcniatc-.  ( Huiltfl'it, 
BiMtothinii"  (Jneittale.)  Smno  acri%c  i'a>lia  fnnii  t!u! 
Persian  PaV  Sli.ih,  '  tlio  foot  of  the  kintr.'  hecaubt-  liioso 
otlicer^  tread  in  Ihu  steps  of  the  sovereign  and  »taud  in  hitt  • 
place.  (ContfJiMaiiQii  to  iyHeBbalot»  vol.  hr..  4to.  edition,  i 

PASI'THEA,  a  ^enns  established  by  Mr.  Lea  for  some  ' 
pyramidal  shells  allied  to  Mefuniot  and  placed  by  bim  in 
the  family  Melaniuna,  found  fossil  Ul  tbe  tertiary  beds  at 
Clatbomo^  Alabama.  (Marine.) 

Gvuric  Character.— Shell  turritad,  ■omofiroeB  umbili- 
cate;  mouth  entire  angubr  abora.  Eonevhat  effiue  at  the 
base;  columella (n)ootb» tbickeaed. 

Differs  from  Rif!sm  in  having  tho  month  aeutaly  angular 
above,  and  not  thickened  inloavarix.  ( Cotttributions  to 
Geology,  1833.) 

Mr.  Tuttcn  basdcseribc^i  a  recent  sipccic^  from  tlio  shores 
of  Rttoda  laland.  Opecenlnio  homy.  (8111,  Joum^  vol. 
XX  vi.) 

PASITI'GRIS.  [Tiruis? 

PA'S PALUM,  so  called  Iroin  one  of  ilie  Greek  names 
for  Millet,  is  a  genus  of  grasios,  which,  like  some  species  of 
Panicutu,  forms  one  of  the  small  gminii  rultlvatea  in  tro> 
pical  countries  as  food  for  tho  ponrer  cla»:>es  of  the  oommu- 
nity.  The  genus  is  chaructcrii^ud  in  habit  hy  liaving  a  con- 
tinuous spiked  rachis,  on  one  side  of  uludi  the  apikclcts 
aieattaebedi  Tbe  glume  is  2'ralved,  l-iiowcred,  closely 
praned  to  the  two  puuie  converse  pales.  Seed  adhering  to 
the  paleiD. 

P.  sciGbiculalum  is  the  JTorfn  of  the  natitos  of  India,  and 
is  cullivalcd  by  llicni  over  i^l:)i:i-t  all  p.u  t'^  of  India,  as  it  i» 
ono  of  llio  crops  culLviiinl  in  llie  nui:y  ason,  wh(»n  thero 
is  great  equality  of  t<':iii>L'ratun;;  ovc.  ;lu'  wUiylo  rduiitry.  It 
delights  in  a  light,  tlry,  lunsi'  >.i>,l,  but  will  griiw  ju  a  very 
barren  one.  The  si^cd  is  au  art u  '.o  nC  ihet  with  the  Hin- 
dus, particularly  with  those  who  niliabu  the  mounlainous 
parts  of  the  ]io!ii;is,ula,  as  well  us  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  count  1)  ,  or  wliorc  tho  soil  is  barreu  and  uusuiied  to 
thu  cuiuvaiii'ii  of  those  grains  which  are  more  bcncdciai. 
Dr.  lioxburgh  states  that  thu  boiled  grain  iaaa  palatablo  as 
rioe.  He  distinguishes  from  tliis  another  species,  which 
LinntBus  called  Paepalum  Kara,  but  it  auwan  to  be  only  a 
variety  growing  in  moist  situations.  Both  apeeiaa  are  much 
reliahed  by  cattle  either  in  a  green  or  dry  stale. 

PASgUE  FLOWKR.  or  PASCHAL  FLOWER,  so 
liiiined  in  consequciir*  of  its  usually  tloweriug  about  Eastt  i, 
is  il.(!  Anemone  |)ulaatilla  of  botanists,  a  littU;  hcibacfoi;., 
plant,  \wth  luicly  nil  leaves,  and  noddii.p  dull  il."-p  i^uri 
11  iwi  Ts.  It  r yi  I  isionally  met  with  m  liic  chalky  pusiuics 
of  Kn^laiid,  a-i  on  the  OogmagfDg  Hills  «nd  fdsewhere  in 
Cambii(igeii.bire. 

PASQUIE'R,  ETlENNE,born  at  Paris  in  152n.studicd 
tbe  law  under  Uotomant  Jialduin.  Cujas,  and  otiier  cele- 
brated juiisis  «f  that  age.  After  the  cuinplctiuii  of  his 
atudies,  it  was  aeveial  veara  before  he  could  get  into  prac- 
tioe.  In  1564,  when  iLe  great  suit  between  the  Jesuits 
and  tbe  University  was  brought  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  Pa»quier  w«a  entreated  with  the  nanagement  of  the 
cause  on  behalf  of  tbe  XJniTerslty.  UnuiTi.]  He  made  n 
brilliant  speeoh.  which  was  printed  and  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  eataUished  bia  reputation.    iHiMtoin  du 


Ihrlemmi  de  Farts,  c.  26.)  In  li85,  Henri  111.  made  Pas- 
quior  advocate-general  to  the  Chambrv  des  Complex.  In 
1  jsa  he  was  jiamed  deputy  to  the  siaies-xenoial  of  Bloia, 
and  there  be  witaessea  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
which  he  relalai  impartially  in  his  letten.  When  Heniy 
III.  was  obHead  ta  laara  Pans  in  passession  of  the  Lcairue, 
Pasquiar  Ibllowed  him  to  Tburs.  His  wna  Wire  at  tliat 
time  fighting  in  the  king's  army,  and  one  cf  i1  em  vsa^ 
killeil.  After  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  Henri  1 V  ]u  l  ji<  i, 
Pasquier  continued  in  his  office  of  a  h  urate  u;ineral,  till 
1603,  when  he  resigned,  and  passed  the  ttui  ut  hi^^  life  in 
studious  n'tiic-;iiuiM.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1615.  Hisworks 
were  pnbli'.b.i^ii  iii  two  volumes  ful.,  * OEuvres  d'Etienne 
l',isi|nur,'  Ain>lLTdain.  irj.t.  Tiu^y  consist  of  his  'Rc- 
chcrchcs  sur  la  Fiance.' \vh; I'll  l^,  an  interesting  work,  and 
of  his  'Lctlres.'  The  thirst  b  iuk  ot  the  '  Rcchen-hea' treats 
of  the  Gauls  and  tlieir  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  the  in* 
vasions  of  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  and  the  Kormans,  the 
origin  of  the  Bretons  and  tbe  Gascons,  and  the  fannation  of 
tbe  Franhiah  menarchy.  The  second  book  treala  of  the  old. 
institutionaof  the  French,  of  the  fawUi  nobilitja  the  peers, 
tho  raaires  of  the  palace,  the  parliamenti.  8ki.  The  third 
liudk  n  btes  to  the  Catholic  church,  to  the  bishi>;i  of  Horn,' 
luid  hi^  LTiaikiai  assumption  of  supremacy  and  oflbo  ink'  ( f 
'l>ope,'  the  various  connicls  between  tbesecof  Romu  anii  the 
Guliican  church,  the  abuses  introduced  into  the  chun  b,  ibt! 
tithes,  tho  benefices,  mid  lastly  tho  'sect  of  tbo  .Ksuit^,'  a< 
Pasquier  calls  it,  and  bere  hoiiisei  ts  bis  *  plaidoyer'  against 
that  order.  Tlie  fouith  booU  ireat^ofthe  laws  and  judicial 
customs  of  the  monarchy.  Tho  fiAh  Look  ronsi.Hts  of  re- 
marks on  the  history  ofClovisand  his  descendants  of  the  first 
dynaiity.  The  author  undertakes  the  defence  of  Brune- 
hault  aqainst  tho  imputations  of  tho  chroniclers.  [Uruxb- 
KKVLX.}  The  sixth  book  relates  to  the  establishment  of 
tbathim  or  Ospetian  dynasty  and  tbe  bislory  of  its  kings, 
their  wars  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  some  marveUens 
anocdotco,  in  relating  which  the  writer  shows  considerable 
credulity  and  wantof  critical  discriinination,  wliidi  liuv.e-.tr 
are  not  surjmsing  in  his  ae^e.  Tlie  se\eii;li  book  ".leuti*;!" 
French  poetry;  and  the  eiL;luh  bonk,  of  liie  origin  of  tho 
French  langnalje,  wiih  explnnations  uC  muny  pernli.ir  words 
Btid  iiliinus.  Till-  l.nith  bunk  is  mi  t  be  vi  n  n  ersil  ie>.  imti  ollnr 
scientific  institutiouii  ot  France,  tlio  inirodiKtion  of  the 
Roman  law,  and  its  prevalence  over  the  'droit  coulumier,' 
or  old  preicriptivc  usages  of  the  country,  of  which  Pasquiar 
shows  himself  a  warm  defender,  alleging  that  they  were  more 
favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation  than  tbe  Roman 
law,  whiicb*  having  emanated  from  the  absotule  power  of 
tbe  emparora,  was  not  in  accordance  w  itlt  the  spirit  ofiho 
limited  monarchy  of  fiance;  and  he  presses  his  views  upon 
several  of  his  brother  councillora  in  some  of  his  leilers, 
and  especially  in  one  to  Brts^on.  Pafqtiier's  letters  are 
arranged  in  22  books,  arul  ii  taSe  to  innltirariivi.i  i-nhjectsof 
law,  literature,  conlcmpoi ary  bi-^tory,  and  innate  ]ifi\ 

I*aftqu:cr  is  an  authority  ofcoii^idiT-ible  ui'iylit  ;n  nnttcts 
n  liiiive  !o  the  civ;!  history  I't^ilie  old  Freiicdi  aioiiaitdjy  be- 
fore II  was  roin  erted  into  a  desiiotiiin,  and  the  information 
which  he  coiic«-tecl  iuis  iieeii  very  useful  to  subsequent 
writer?.  Ho  wrote  also  poetry,  both  French  and  Latin, 
which  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 

PA'SQUIN,  thcnamegiven  to  a  mulilated  antieiit  statue 
which  s(i»udattbe  eornerof  the  palace  Saulobuuno.  in  a 
small  open  place  in  tbe  city  of  Rome,  near  tbo  Piazza  Na- 
vonn.  It  represents  a  warrior  in  tbe  attitude  of  deJenoe. 
The  subjcet  of  tbe  statue  is  not  known.  PSsqnino  was  tlie 
natne  of  a  tailor  who  lived  in  that  nci|>hbMurhood  '  many 
years  since,*  snys  Parisio,  in  his  Anttquilies  Rome,  pul>- 
lislnd  A  n  Uion.  Tilt'  >ihop  of  I'asqiiiiio  wiii  □  s.rl  of  |  luce 
of  [jiejlia^  for  ihe  |HM|!|u  uf  the  district,  wliu  va:-\\..'  li  ere  to 
lell  <ir  hear  the  iu  'as  of  the  day.as  i'^  shll  ibe  r-,i>i..Mi  in  the 
upotliecaries'  shops  in  tho  prKvinciai  tuwns  of  Italy.  The 
tailor  was  a  facetious  man,  aiul  his  witty  sayings  wcii-  slylcd 
'  Pasquinaio,"  which  atierwaids  became  a  common  appella- 
tion fur  liumourou.<!  epigrams  and  wrraslit:  lainiMioiis,  a 
kind  of  composition  for  which  the  modern  Romans  are 
noted.  Theic  lamtioons,  whidi  ofien  attackc<l  pciyplc  in 
high  stations  and  the  government  itself,  were  Axed  in  tliO 
night  on  or  near  the  slatae  slrcadv  mentinned;  and  thus 
the  statue  itself  came  to  be  called 'Pasquino,  as  being  the 
re  p  resontative  of  the  witty  tailor  of  that  name.  Cbllecltons 
of  thase  epigratiis  have  been  msule,  and  mhiio  of  them  are 
very  Wilty,  ilioii<;h  often  scurrilous  and  cuai-se. 

PA8BAMAQU0DDY  BAY.  [New  BRtrmwicib] 
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PASSAtJ.tUo  capital  of  tlie  Bavarmn  circle  of  tlieLinrar 

Danube,  is  ^itimiod  at  the  conHux  of  (he  Danube  and  the 
lim,  in  lb"  3t)'  N.  hit.  and  i:?"  25' E.  long.    It  cousutu  of 
tliL'  iiiwn  ii'^clf,  and  uf  thico  suburbs.    The  town  lies  on  the 
peninsula  bi'ivM'on  Uic  t«o  nveis.    A  handsorao  biidge, 
resting        m  -.cu  p  ,  rs  (if  granitf,  crnsses  the  Daimbe, 
whicli  lb  Tj  l  I'fct  w  idc.    t>n  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn, 
which  is  800  feet  Wide,  is  the  suburb  colled  the  Innitndt, 
connected  with  the  town  br  a  wooden  bridge.  On  the  other 
aid*  of  tlie  Danube,  ami  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  lis,  which 
liimriae  fiills  into  the  Danube,  lies  the  Ilzsladt.    The  third 
■ubutfa  of  Pa&sau  is  called  the  Anger.    In  the  angle  ba- 
tmtMk  the  right  bank  of  the  III  end  the  Danube  there  ie  a 
nek  4M  fbet  high,  upon  whtcli  atanda  the  iwtnta  of  Ober^ 
hew,  which  is  connected  with  the  cattle  of  Niederhaus, 
ailuated  below  it,  and  surrounded  by  eight  fbrtt.  The  town 
of  I'assau  Itself  in  pretty  well  built;  among  the  public 
buildiiig^s  the  iiio>t  reiiiarkal.Ie  are  the  palace,  formerly  the 
residence  wf  the  h>h(iii,  tlie  lyceum,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  col- 
lege, th?' fmo  c:ithe(lr:il,  Innlt  of  hc.vri  stone,  a  j>\uuiasium, 
iiiid  an  L'ccli'hia*lu  ;il  sciniji  srv.    'I'liere  is  a  iniluar}  dim- 
ming iii'hool.    In  the  l)i>inplatz  (tiie  eailiednil  !><|Uare),  the 
liundsomest  square  in  the  town,  ittands  the  colui>sal  biunzo 
statue  of  king  Maximilian  Joseph,  erected  in  1828,  by  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  circle  <^  Om  Xiomr  Danube.  The  cha- 
ritable inotitutions  of  Passau  {Msseas  a  capital  of  ttiro  mil- 
liont  of  iorins.  Thwe  are  a  grMt  tobacco  and  snuff  menu* 
Jhelorjr.  asteDaiTe  bteweriei»  twniariaai  Md  pi^r-iiiUls. 
Jhwaan  is  the  staple  town  of  Bnaria  Ibr  aalt;  there  era 
great  magasines,  to  which  the  m\t  is  brought  from  the 
vorka  at  Hallein.    The  inhabiianls  cairy  on  a  considerable 
trade  on  llie  Danulw. 

In  1562  tlie  Convention  of  Passauwa;.  coufluded  Iutc, 
by  which  ci)in])lete  religious  liberty  was  secured  tr>  the  l*ro- 
teslanti  of  Geniiany.  Not  far  froiu  1'a.ssau  is  the  Mariahilf 
licrg,  with  a  tli,»iicl,  which  ia  a  celebrated  place  of  pil- 
grimage. Ttie  bridge  over  the  Roth Huss,  near  Passau,  is 
considi^nd  a  curiosity,  bain§oiM  arohof  SOO  faetapan,  the 


larKest  in  Oeriuany. 
Fiaaeu 


lu  wsa  formerly  the  capital  of  a  Vbhoprir,  which 
waa  Ibuoded  in  the  aoTonth  eoatuiy,  but  was  seoulariaed  in 
1803,  and  in  1809  wholly  iaeocperated  with  Bavarta.  Tlie 
pqpulatieo  ia  nam  stated  at  10^800^  of  whom  abtmt  780t) 
Un  in  the  town  itself. 

PASSERBLLA,  Mr.  Swaincon's  name  for  a  subgenusof 
FHngilla,  and  thus  characterised  by  him:— fli7/  short  and 
perfectly  conic,  thick  at  the  base,  and  rather  abruptly 
pointed  at  the  tip,  which  i*  eiitito.  ('ii/iti-n  perffrtly 
straight.  R  ith  inaiidiMes  of  equal  thickness,  H  tnax 
mudcrate  ;  the  first  (|ir.ll  shorter  than  the  Bccnn'l,  lliiid, 
niul  fourth,  which  are  the  iMngc^t.  7oi7  niodcraie,  bioail. 
and  nearly  even.  Fer!  lan^e,  sllon:^.  Middle  Ion  I'tnrrcf 
fh<in  tfii'  (arsiix  ;  iniifr  loi>  vitirli  nhijrter  lltitn  l/ic  oii/i'i: 
Claws  long,  slender,  and  but  slightly  curved;  binder  claw 
•a  lone  as  the  toe.  America. 

£xiunplp.  Piuttreila  lUaea.  (Wils^  Ui.,  22,  f.  4.) 
PASiiRRITA.  Mr.6tay'ainiDifiiragenaaof  MrpoDte, 
Jktn'tm*  of  Meriea* 

PA8SBR(yNS.  OtAN  CARLO*  bom  in  1713,  at  Oon- 
damine^  in  the  tOWOtJ  of  Hissa,  studied  at  Milan  fai  the 
Jeeuits*  oollei^  and  anerwards  took  oiders  as  a  priest.  He 
wont  to  Koiiie  with  the  papal  nuncio,  and  afterwards  re- 
turniMl  to  Milan,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
stale  of  poverty  otien  lionU  riii^;  upon  destitution.  he 
•wu^  f^o  u-ed  to  be  content  with  liiilc,  that  he  felt  no  incoii- 
veiiioncc  from  bi»  cond  tion,  an  1  c mstantly  n-fuscd  the 
offors  of  his  nunicrouR  Milanc>e  IViond'ilo  relieve  his  wants. 
Paaaetroni  was  tutiil  cf  ^{n<\\  .  and  esixn^ially  of  po«lry,  and 
be  had  a  great  itharo  m  rcl.atnin^;  the  ta«te  of  iho  Italian 
■writers  of  bis  age.  Panni,  who,  in  his  youth  was  intimate 
with  Passeroni  afterwards  admitted  that  to  his  precepts  and 
•xaropio  he  owed  the  formation  of  his  own  style.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  PaisaioBi  ia  a  half  hurleaque,  half  monU 
poeiift,  Btyled  *ll  Cieeroii%*te  101  eanlOB.  It  ia  Aill  of  digrea* 
Bion»,  something  similar  in  manner  to  Slerae'a  *  Tristram 
Shandy,'  but  Pssseroni's  digressiAns  are  clearly  intelli^ble, 
and  have  all  a  moral  scope.  A  kind  of  pnnnly  of  Cicer'/v 
life  is  used  by  the  author  as  a  thread  vUieioun  to  hang  his 
disquisitions.  Passeroni  rs'lirulc-  i  rrcpr  ivcs  the  numerous 
fullic-^  and  \ires  of  society  in  a  good-iintnuurcd  an<l  often 
liiglily  !iiiuisiti(,'  strain,  and  his  verses,  liki?  tho-o  of  Ovid, 
eeeiu  to  Uow  naturally  and  without  eDbrt  from  bis  pen. 
Thin  ilMiltqr,  and  tbn  unallMtod  siflBfliei^  of  tbt  8tj1%«on- 


ititntetile  principal  ehaim  of  the  poem.  Passeroni  wrote 
alao  ae\'en  volumes  of  Ikbles  in  verse,  chiefly  imitations  of 
those  of  ..Usop,  Phtcdrns,  and  .\vifiuis.  Ui  d.cJ  ai  Milan, 
in  l>-n:t.    (Ut;f>;ii,  /aY/.i  !.<-)!, vifiirn  Ifn/uirta.) 

P.\SSlFi.O'll.\,  or  P.VSSlUNM.OWER.is  n  nenus  of 
twinin!;  }'I;inls,  w Im-;.'  name  is  .Ici  ^vfd  Iniu  ;i  Tu  t  i  ii  ro-.cm- 
blance  tu'lwi'cii  the  |iarls  of  llii'ir  llnv\ci'  and  tin.'  i  iiibli  ius  of 
uur  Saviour's  crucifixii.iii.  In  the  live  aiilliirs  the  .Spanish 
monks  saw  Ins  wi».uids.  in  the  triple  -t\le  tin-  tluxe  nails  by 
which  he  was  fi.xcd  to  the  cms-i,  ami  lu  tlie  ei-luinii  <ii\  which 
the  OTsry  is  elevated,  the  pillar  to  winch  he  was  hound  ;  a 
number  of  fleshy  threads  which  spread  from  a  cup  within  tlie 
flower,  were  finally  likened  to  the  crown  of  thorns.  '  There 
are  euta,*  says  Sir  Jamoa  Smith,  'to  be  Arand  in  some  eld 
books,  apparently  drawn  from  deseriptbn,  like  the  hog  in 
armour  upon  our  signs  to  ret>rescnt  the  rhinoccn>s,  in  which 
the  llower  is  niuii  >  up  .if  liie  \ery  lliiii^s  tlieinsehes.'  In 
reality  ihu  fluwer  of  r;i  =  -illurn  ci ^u^i-ls  ef  a  ral\ x  and  edrulla, 
e;u  h  iiffiM' d ivi^i'd's,  een^i.liibited  irli)  a  cr.p,  frum  witliin 
the  run  iif  \\ li leli  spread  seveial  r<iv,  itf  |j'..".ii^'hinus  jiro- 
c.'^^e--.  b)  sr.Uie  ix'^ardcd  as  l  arteii  slauii';i<:  withiu  tlicse, 
fiiiiil   the  Miles  iif  the  Cl'.'',  tie  re  ('r  ireeil  mOc  (ir  Iimre  eic- 

va'eil  rii!L'-,  ii  iiched  or  u:i  li\eiel.  and  in  \arii.u»  lii  ^u'es  of 
lievelopineiii  ill  different  species,  and  evidentljr  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  filamentous  proccssot  themeelves,  lb  the 
centre  of  the  llower  stands  a  column,  or  ^ynophore,  with  the 
sides  of  which  five  stamens  are  unite<l,  but  spread  freely 
from  it  beyond  ita  apex,  and  bear  fire  oblong  horizontal  an- 
thers.  At  the  apex  of  the  column  is  the  ovary,  e  oneMselled 
rase,  with  three  parietal  pulyspcrmous  plarcnts,  and  bearinf 
three  eluli-sha|>od  styles  at  its  vertex.  Kventually  n  Konrd- 
liki-  (Vut  1- j'T' "liiced  cf>n  '  iiur  Ui,' man  \  ■■i-ei'.-,  e:ie!i  h.iNiii^-  lis 
■  ■unlle>li\  ai  li,  and  usiij11\  enveloped  in  a  subacid  muciiuge. 


ri  mt  ' 


VuMtM  HcwOtHtk 


l.alawercaiareBTetUssllj.  so  h  todMwtlB«iit3n.carg|la, 
croini,  taMtrtv  rlni^  eealial  gjmophom,  MsMsa,  sad  owvy. 


Tho  ;:euus  c  iniprebeuds  n  liir<je  nutnb  m' ef  >pei'ie«,  cliiefly 
i  unil  III  a  Wild  ?late  Ml  ;\uiene:i.  ar.  1  \m;I.iii  nr  lUMr  llnj 
tr.i|.ieal  ;nrts  ef  that  eeii;  iiienl.  'I'le  v  '  i  e  a !  1  I in  ilij:  jil  ili!s, 
nt'len  seraiiiUliiiL'  '.'.er  tie.  s  In  a  ri:ii»iiler,tihe  ieiiglli,  and  ill 
in.Hi}  ea-es  are  nii>sl  beaiitifi.l  nbjei  i^  eu  lu  rniuit  ot  I  lieir 

large  gaily  or  hetity  coloured  (lowers.    This  makes  them 

IkTou^na  in  gnrdeaai  whan  miny  are  onltivnt«d»  putitm- 
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brly  tlie  P-  alata,  quadrangularis,  cduUs,  coerulca,  race- 
llM)M,LrOildoni,Qa>-chiDa.  p«linBt«,«nd  fllanK'nto^a.  all  which 
•w  •trikingl}  baodMine.  It  w  however  clucU>  for  tfaetr 
Cruit  that  thqr  «•  nlued  ia  the  eanatries  when  ihey  gfow 
vitd.  in  eeaieouenea  of  th«  pulp  which  enmloiiM  the  «Mda 
beini^  cool  and  lefimhing,  mIiIi  bdmelhing  <k  •  flncnnt 
boiuiuut.  Under  llic  name  of  GranadiUa  the  P.  qoaamiu 
gill  in>  I*  well  known  in  Brazil,  where  its  fiuit  is  ns  large  as 
a  chiUr*  liLiiil;  lUe  waiei-lemon  of  the  Wusl  Indies  the 
produce  of  P.  luurifolia  ;  P.  utaliformis  bears  what  is  called 
the  sweet  calahaih  ;  and  the  pleasant  pulp  of  P.  cdulis  fur- 
nishes llio  con  lectioiier  wilh  the  most  dciiLvrx'  luiiU-rul  I'oi* 
the  flavouraii;  oi  icea.  Many  however  arc  uf  no  \aluo  lor 
their  fruit,  and  some  arc  actually  fcetid. 

The  Paj-sion-flow«araerv«*  as  the  type  of  the  uutuial  order 
PA8$iFi.oR\cE.f;,  of  which  indeed  itcunstituio- -.Ik-  principal 

Kl.  Thia  collection  of  genera  is  very  closely  allied  to  I  he  i 
ouibiticeooa  order,  hut  is  distinguishable  by  its  iKcuhar ' 
llhimeiitoQft  enwn.  and  by  ita  aupoior  ovary,  axclnsive  of 
■II  other  nuurlsa.  In  iwth  caws  a  few  plantaan  not  ciiuibettk 
and  have  a  dry,  not  loceutentt  fruit.  Tlw  wiuflde  pi<l|H»- 
tics  of  the  order  are  usually  ton  feeble  to  be  appreclabte; 
bit  wlu'i  i-(innf;iir.iicil,  a'  in  Passillora  rubra,  called 
*  DiUi;hiiiau's  Uudmumi,"  i'.  Jojada,  and  a  few  olhers,  they 
are  found  lo  be  narcotic. 

PASSIONE'I.  DOME'NICO.  born  in  ICvj,  a!  Fo  s  .lu 
brone  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  studied  at  K oiix',  ul'ti  i  which 
he  received  holy  orders,  and  was  employed  ta  ot^fiiil  uiliccs 
under  the  papal  court.  He  also  distiuguislied  himself  in  j 
datsical  learning  and  the  study  of  anliquiiics,  and  collected 
a  valuable  library  of  scarce  works  and  MSS.  He  was  a 
correspondent  of  Montfaiipon  and  olh<»r  lenrned  men  of  his 
age.  In  1706  he  wu^  sunt  by  the  pope  to  I  runce,  and  from 
thence  he  tnoceedeil  to  Holland,  where  he  resided  some 
time.  Ue  Was  appointed  papal  nuncio  to  the  Congress  of 
ITtteebt  In  17lt,  and  afterwaida  to  tba  Coiiftees  of  Baden 
in  1 7 1 4.  On  bis  return  lo  Rome  from  these  mi«sion8k  he  !«• 
sumed  his  favourite  studies,  but  in  1 72 1  was  sent  by  Innocent 
XIII-  as  nuucio  to  the  Helvetic  Confederation:  he  resided 
in  that  capacity  at  Luzt-iu  i.ll  i: :'J.  wIilu  In.'  juo<i..il.  1  us 
nuncio  to  Vienna.  Passiuiiui  \wote  a  journ  il  of  Ins  Svvi--<B 
mission,  entitled  'Acta  ApostoIicB  Legati  iiii  m  Helvoiia,' 
410.,  Ziirich,  1'29.  He  relumed  from  Vii  naa  ui  1733.  ami 
was  made  *  .secretary  for  the  briefs'  .md  n  c.iriliiiai,  v.iiii 
the  title  of  archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He  »«*»  ai.*o  apifoiuled 
a  member  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fidet.  Not- 
Wilhstanding  all  the^;  duties,  he  found  lime  to  pursue  his 
IhVDuritc  ktudies  and  to  keep  up  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  tiaupertuia,  Eckardt,  Ruinarl,  Gtunovius,  Hian- 
ehin^  and  other  leamedoontemporarief.  He  had  a  cuuniry- 
houae  at  F!raseatii  when  h«  Ibmieda  miiaeust.  Hia  nephew, 
Benedetto  Pasnoaei,  pubUthed  the  inaeriptiona  in  tbia  ool- 
leclioii,  'I»crizioni  Antiche  c^  n  Annotaziooi.'  fol.,  Lucca, 
)7C3.  In  1/66  Cardinal  Pas.>ianei  was  made  librannii  of 
thi--  \';itii\ui.  cliod  a;  Tlui' ai,  in  ITfil.    Pii^~lonL-i  w.s 

ft  mctiiber  of  ijivi>l  linliaa  acidcniies  and  ul-o  oi  that  ui' 
'  the  Inscriptio}:^  '  :it  I'aris.  Ho  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  with  wlmm  however  be  had  fre{|uent 
al:>.-.  r.itijiis,  beini^  \fr>  icn  jl.ju-,  oi'ln^  niiuiious  and  not  at 
all  courtly  disposed.  He  '^j.h  particularly  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  was  very  careful  not  to  admit  any  of  their 
works  into  his  library.  His  books  were  purcha^d  after  his 
daatb  by  the  Augustin  monastery,  and  added  to  their  fine 
library,  which  is  styled  the  'Angelica,'  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  public  libraries  at  Ruiuc.    Passioiiei  revised, 

3 {Other  wab  Fontaaini  the  'Liber  Diumua  Pontifleua.' 
iled  fovenl  other  works,  and  wrote  in  Italian  a  fbneral 
panegyric  on  Prince  Eugene.  Ue  was  a  great  promoter  of 
leaniiiig,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the 
chun:h  ofllomi'  in  iIil'  riiiuirv. 

(Galletti,  Mt-ni'ini  per  bi'H'tr>:-  u!la  St-iriadella  Vita  del 
Cardinid  Pmsionei,  Rome.  I76i, ) 
PASSIVE  VOICE.   [MiuDLK  Voice.] 
PASSOVSR  (nD9.  A  panif^  otwr,  or  apiKrktg^  «i^<>), 

bUo  called  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  one  of  the  three 
great  annual  festivals  of  the  Jews,  was  established  to  coni- 
tneinorale  God's  p.-issiug  over  tlie  houses  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egv  pt  when  he  .slew  the  Hrst-born  of  the  E;;;yptians  (Esnd. 
xii.  It  was  first  obserred  ii>  Egypt  on  the  night  hefure 
the  Exodus.  U  began  on  the  ovening  after  the  IJih  day  ' 
of  tfao  monih  Abib,  or  Nisan,  which  was  the  first  month  of 
ilwaaoNdyoor,  ■ndlMt«da«ven<U]r-%  tbo  Ant  md  last  «fi 


which  were  observed  as  specially  holy  by  abstinence  from 
all  labour,  and  by  a  convocation  of  ti^  people  for  worship. 
After  the  settlement  of  th«  lineUtoe  in  Palestine,  it  w«a 
incumbent  on  all  their  mates  to  go  up  to  the  Temple  to  kioop 
this  feast.  The  IbUowinK  warn  the  osnmoniea  obsorvsd  in 
ila  edebrad«i:-^Alamb^  or  kid,  a  »alo  of  the  first  vear. 
widiout  btenisb.  was  sdeotcd  by  eash  household  for  if  the 
households  were  small,  by  two  cotij  iiuly)  on  the  loih  day 
of  the  month,  and  it  was  kept  till  tlu*  1-lih  day  of  the 
month,  when  it  was  killt'd  in  the  evciuiiir  (literally,  'bctweca 
the  two  evening,*  an  ex.*^L'>^LuIl  w  liicti  is  v.irinuslv  inter* 
prutcd),  ;uul  r,ia>ti'il,  iiuii  eaten  witii  nnlca\cacii  brt-ad  and 
bitter  ht  rbi.  None  ol  it,  v»as  to  be  left  till  the  next  day:  all 
that  was  nut  uiitcn  was  to  be  burnt.  They  were  to  eat  it  in 
haste,  si.unhug,  with  their  loins  girt,  their  shoes  on  their 
feet,  .uul  their  slaves  in  their  bands,  as  those  propuwd  Av  & 
jounii  ).  None,  whether  Israelites  or  strangers,  wer*  to 
partake  tt  unless  they  had  been  circumciserL  Not  a  bono 
of  the  pa»clul  lamb  was  to  bo  broken,  and  all  of  it  was  to 
be  eateti  in  the  same  bouso.  When  the  lamb  was  killed, 
its  blood  was  sprinkled  with  a  bunch  of  hjHop  on  the  lintel 
and  door-posta  of  tbo  lionsea,  whidi  was  intcndeil,  in  th« 
original  institution  of  the  feast,  as  a  si^n  lo  distinguish  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  from  tho*e  of  tlie  Kjjyinians;  and 
ih>  (ini^  wits  to      out  ul"  duur-i  t,ll  the  miJi  nif;-_'. 

iJuiniL;  till!  st'vcn  diiys  H>r  wlncli  tlie  ii-usl  listed  MOlie 
but  uiilu.iM-ui.-d  brc.id  was  In  be  i;.iii-n,  ua  peiuilly  of  being 
cut  oft'  tVoin  the  jjcopie.  Sacriiices  weio  ujipjiiited  to  bo 
(i!Tei<-d  on  cacli  of  the  (even  days  {Numh.  .wviii.  17--,:i). 
On  liie  second  day  of  the  feast  a  sheaf  of  corn  was  to  be 
brought,  as  the  Ursl-fruits  of  the  lurvest,  and  the  priest  was 
to  wave  it  t>efore  tlie  Lord  (Levit.  xmi.  10  ;  Josej  h.,  Ant., 
iii.  10.  6). 

The  word  passover  is  used  not  pnly  for  the  feast,  but  also 
repeatedly  for  tbe  paschal  lamb  itself. 

This  ioolttution  was  typical  of  the  death  of  Christ  fiir  tbe 
salvation  of  his  iieople  (I  Cor.  y.  7). 

(VVi  iter's  Ihblitchet  HeaJuirteriaeht  ttiuior  'Ftaefan;* 
Lighifijot's  Temple  Service,  c.  12.) 

l'.\.S.SP(>R'r,  a  piintod  permission  iiyued  by  the  serre- 
tary  of  stale  of  the  Ijouie  department  of  n  eunulry,  wuich 
n'.lu.ss  a  iubjeet  of  that  country  to  le,ive  It  and  abroad. 
When  ho  lu^s  obtained  this,  the  Itearer  must  have  hu  pass- 
port signed  by  tiie  minister  or  a!<ei:t  of  the  state  to  which  he 
intends  lo  proceed.  A  foreigner  who  wishes  to  leave  a 
country  whoro  he  has  been  residing,  generally  obtains  his 
passport  from  the  minister  or  agent  or  consul  of  his  own 
slate.  Such  a  dot  ument  states  the  naue^  surname,  ue; 
and  profession  of  ihe  beanr,  and  serves  as^  voucher  of  fiis 
character  and  nation,  and  entitles  biu  to  tbe  piotoetion  of 
the  authorities  of  other  countrNa  thrmiKb  which  he  may 
pass,  and  wbicb  are  at  peaeo  with  his  own.  On  arriving  at 
the  outports  or  ficontier  towns  of  a  foreign  stute,  every  tra- 
veller is  obliged  to  show  his  passport,  which  ib  i.  \aiuiued  by 
Ihe  proper  authorities  before  iie  ;>  allowed  to  i  ioeced  on  Ins 
journey.  This  ceremony  is  i-omotiiues  ropuateil  at  every  gar- 
rison town  which  ho  passes  on  tl;e  road.  Even  tlie  natives 
of  most  European  stales  cannot  travel  twenty  miles  through 
their  own  country  without  being  furnished  uith  a  p.issport. 

The  system  of  passports  is  old.  but  it  has  become  much 
more  rigid  and  vexatious  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
only  civilised  countries  in  which  passports  are  not  roquired 
are  the  British  IslandsaudtheUuitedSlatesof  North  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  natives  of  those  two  countries,  aeenatomed  to 
the  l^oedomof  unobstrueted  locomotion,  find  tbe  icgulationa 
as  to  pMiporta  vlua  tboytravri  on  the  oontinoni  of  Bnrop* 
to  be  ratner  irksome.  Thopraetlee  has  boon  delintded  on 
the  plea  that  it  prevents  improper  and  dangerous  persons 
from  introducing  or  concealinj;;  themselves;  but  numerous 
instances  have  proved  ibat  persons,  however  olmoxious,  who 
base  tu'jney  and  friemb-i,  cm  evade  such  restrietionii.  luat 
evei  v  stale  mayaibnit  or  reluse  adiniltance  to  foreigners,  as 
il  thinks  Qt,  cannot  be  (|uei»Lioncd ;  and  in  times  of  war 
especially,  some  sort  of  restrictioii  may  be  required  for  the 
safely  of  the  country;  but  the  present  vexatious  system  of 
pas!>ports,  us  enforced  in  many  Eurojiean  states  in  time  of 
profound  |ieacc,  is  both  lUibetaland  puerile.  It  is  a  check 
upon  travellers,  to  .whom  it  oaoies  much  trouble  and  lost  of 
iiiiiv,  wliilc  the  advantagea^uppoted  to  result  from  il  are  at 
least  very  dubious.  Itbasbeen  coinnared  lo  spiders  waho, 
in  which  tlies  are  caugbl^  bttt  wbivh  largoT  iusi>cts  or  biids 
easily  carry  off  along  with  ttODb  In  TnriUQr  u  paupors  -J 
eaUed  a  Fuuuvif. 
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PASTES.   [Glass,  \h 

PASTO    [Granaoa.  Nkw] 

PASTOll  rOrn)tMo;jt).    [Stirnii) u] 

I'A'STORAI.  (IVuiu  liio  Latin  pastor,  a  shepherd  or 
berdtman),  is  the  name  given  to  poems  which  are  descriptivn 
of  the  punaita  of  couiiiry  life,  or  to  dramas  in  which  the 
ehmctcrs  rcpreient  •b«pherds  or  other  countr}- people. 
OBvOOLicii;  IdyMp.] 

PutomI  letters  arc  circulars  mddraned  by  a  bishop  to  his 
ilioemtQtfbr  purposes  of  relitnoiia  initrnction  or  ndmoni- 
tiun  in  matters  of  disciphnc.  Tiii»  name  also  is  derived  from 
'  pastor.'  the  bishop  being  styled  the  shepherd  of  bis  spi- 
ritual Hock. 

PASTURE  LAND.  There  are  tribes  which  have  no  other 
oocupaiion  tliaii  thai  of  l  asturmg  doniL'-i^c  animals,  and 
immetiso  tracts  of  fortile  6uii  m~e  still  iiiiai>|ir<ipriated  to  any 
dcfinitu  owDiT.  Where  tlw  cUmatu  is  ^^einal,  and  the  e\- 
troiiitsb  uf  heat  and  pold  are  unknown,  cttlllo  are  ft,'d  all  the  ! 
year  round  by  mijvin-^  fiom  unc-  [•'i.icu  to  another,  h.  -urh 
a  slate  are  some  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  A^ia,  who  have 
no  fixed  habitations,  but  pit(di  their  tents  wherever  pa^tture 
is  abundant,  and  move  them  to  another  spot  us  soon  a*  it  is 
consumed  where  they  are.  In  civilised  oountrie:«i,  where  the 
land  is  divided  end  eppropriated,  such  e  system  cannot  exist ; 
though  there  ere  atill  tznces  of  it  in  this'oountry,  as  we  see 
in  tbe  lev  remeiDing  vaetelaDdi,  oo  which  liiero  i»  »  right 
of  eoDnneii* 

The  peaturege  of  cattle  is  now  a  part  of  regular  husbandry ; 
the  lend  whirh  affords  the  herbage  fur  cattle  forms  part  of 
private  pijsac^.sions,  mid  a  rent  is  paid  for  its  um-.  'J'Ii;s 
introduptil  a  new  •system.  Pastures  ai«  iiow  fmax-d  ami 
prjiLTted,  and  pains  are  taken  to  improve  thein.  lo  as  tu 
lUiiiiitiiiii  many  niore  cjitflc  or  shcop  than  they  would  iii 
thfir  natural  >,tale.  W'v  iiliall  nut  hero  siicuk  uf  rich  (;rass 
lands,  in  wiuch  buUucks  and  slieep  are  fatted,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  grazing  land ;  nor  of  artifici.il  pastures, 
which  tbrm  porlioos  of  arable  farms,  and  have  been  depo*- 
tUTed  only  to  enrich  them  and  make  them  more  Qt  to  pro- 
decs  com  when  again  submitted  to  the  plough.  But  we  shall 
ceneider  thoee  tracts  of  land  which,  from  situation,  climate, 
or  other  causes,  althouch  they  era  portions  of  certein  esiatei 
end  the  property  of  indiridnels,  lie  neerly  in  a  sleteof  ns- 
tun,  eaa  praduce  a  reventic  or  profit  only  aoeosdiiig  to  the 
ntttnher  of  Cottle  end  sheep  which  can  be  reared  or  main- 
tained in  them.  Such  are  the  rich  jvistures  on  the  Jura, 
the  Alps,  atul  Pyrenees,  loo  high  and  exposed  to  allow  of 
cultivatiun  nr  ptTmanent  habitation,  but  producing  abun- 
daiil  foud  fjr  i-Bttle  in  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
.lur.L  and  the  Alpo,  which  are  be<it  known  to  English  tra- 
vellers, etjiitain  very  rich  pastures  for  cows,  and  give  a  con- 
siderable return  in  butter  and  chocao.  Tlio  snow  which 
covers  these  mountains  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
protects  the  hcrbiigo ;  and  the  moisture  which  prevails  in 
the  summer  by  the  continued  passage  of  clouds,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  heavy  fogs  to  those  who  are  enveloped 
in  tbeu,  keeps  opa  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  small  Alpine 
plants  which  fbna  the  richest  pestare. 

Whenever  pastures  are  hired,  the  rent  is  alwan  reck- 
oned, not  bv  the  extent  of  surihce,  but  by  the  stack  which 
can  be  maintained  upon  it  Thus,  in  Switzerland,  tlie 
mountain  pmtures  are  divided  into  portions  of  20,  4U,  ur 

inuri'  cuws.  In  Se.jtland  tbeV  reckon  suuielinies  by  llie 
number  of  bullocks  winch  I'an  Ije  reureil,  and  a  inieiinies  by 
the  number  of  sheep  wbii  li  can  be  kc])(.  This  mode  of 
reckoning  is  uiucU  fairer  tlian  by  mere  extent  of  surface. 
In  many  places  pasturing  has  bi  en  fuund  nnu  h  more  pro- 
ductive than  cultivation ;  and  j'oinc  hu  ge  proprietors  have 
coiiverteil  {>reat  tracts  of  land  fioin  arable  into  pasture 
fanu.  But  this  can  only  be  done  where  the  population  is 
very  scanty,  and  where  the  soil  and  dlmate  do  QOt  tvmpt 
men  of  capiUil  to  settle. 

Oinaidefable  improvements  have  been  made  in  natural 
fwsttufiSt  not  only  by  the  raising  of  banks  and  stono  walk 
OS  shelter  against  the  winter's  storms,  but  abo  by  extensive 
drainmg  aadelearing  iho  surface  uf  wild  plants  and  ahrub<=, 
wfaieh  prevent  tllO  herbage  from  Kprin};ing  up,  and  greatly 
dimioisb  the  Ibed.  On  the  sides  of  steep  hills,  where 
■prings  are  apt  to  break  out  and  produce  bogs  and  swamps, 
drains  judiciously  made  ha\  L'  i  nn  iuditir  the  water  aiiri  l.u  1 
dry  the  pastures  below  them;  win',,  reservoirs  haw  bceu 
constructed  in  in;uiy  plurci  Xn  s  ,  r.  e  ilic  wuler  and  to  supply 
ibo  stock  in  <lry  w.  alher.  On  peaty  moors  ilie  application 
0f  lime  to  the  surfu-e  has oftco  piottueed  wotiderful  eA»tai 


and  inad<5  vari  ins  kimli  of  clover  and  grasses  spring  u|t 
>>li:i-h  wiTc  never  seen  on  the  s|  ot  before. 

Th':i>e  wil  l  are  poshesaed  uT  e\tensivn  pa«if  iiret  nften  look 
up  in  1  iiem  ivs  of  Iwij  little  value  lu  L,y  out  any  money  m  tlieir 
improvement ;  and  unless  when  .in  attempt  is  made  to  brine 
thcin  into  regular  cultivation,  which  oAen  fails  after  a  gram 
outlay  of  money,  they  are  not  thought  worth  any  attention. 
Yel  many  rough  hilly  pastures  might  be  doubled  and  tripled 
in  valviu  merely  by  clearing  the  surface,  burning  coanw 

amwt 


grasses,  rushes,  ferns,  and  futie;  and  sowing 
where  the  ashes  have  Iwen  spread.  The  additional  aum' 
ber  of  cattle  or  sheep  which  can  be  meintained  by  tbia 
means,  would  surprise  any  one  w  ho  had  not  had  experience 
of  such  tniproveineiils.  The  forming  of  convenient  ehan- 
nels  for  llie  w.ii.  r  i  i  run  oil'  is  ajuulier  imixiriaiit  object^ 
which  can  olleu  be  eliiieted  at  a  tiitlmj;  « \[>en^e  ;  and  a 
loose  M.rla'  o  iLiid  dryby  tli.a  menns  may  lie  nu.ch  unproved, 
by  meieiv  bui  nini;  the  heilh  wlneU  ^jows  nputi  it.  After 
ilio  lIio  |i.i>  bCKiohed  the  ground,  grasses  w;ll  spriiiu;  up 
spoiituiieuiisly ;  iiiiri,  at  a  vei'y  small  expctue,  a  considerable 
tract  of  luouiiluiii  pasture  may  bo  converted  fratu  the  state 
of  a  biou  n  heath  or  uioor  to  that  of  a  fine  green  sward. 

Wherever  there  arc  large  pastures,  proper  and  suitable 
buildinifs  made  of  substantial  materials  should  be  erected. 
Tile  cattle  should  ha%-e  Dumere«is  sheds  for  redife  in 
bad  weather,  and  sheep  espeeially  should  have  prolee- 
tion  and  shelter.  Warmth  is  in  some  eases  of  more  im- 
portance than  fofKl;  and  an  animal  expoied  to  ttU  tho 
seventies  of  a  northern  climate  requires  more  Hwd  to  keep 
him  alive,  than  v.  hea  !ie  is  kept  uarm  and  protected fkOtA 
the  iiiiinediate  iulhienoe  of  euitni^  winds. 

Tlu  re  is  an  ilur  Kind  of  pasture  in  England  on  the 
clialk)  bills  wliicU  are  called  downs,  where  useful  and 
hardy  sheep  aie  reaied.  Here  the  exposure  is  less,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  plains  gives  frequent  opportunity  of 
driving  the  sheep  to  sheltered  situations.  The  gmss  on  tho 
chalk  iiills  is  in  |>eneral  very  fine  and  short,  and  the  quality 
is  very  good.  Tho  soil  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  but  it 
has  been  eudobed  by  tlie  dung  and  urine  of  sheep  from 
time  immemorial.  Attempts  are  made  oocasiooelly  to  con- 
vert aemo  porliona  of  these  pastures  to  tilUge:  but  it  is  not 
often  an  advantagoous  speculation.  A  lew  crops  may  be 
obtained  at  first :  but  the  thin  layer  of  rich  earth,  whieb 
is  at  Ibe  surfare,  is  soon  exhausted,  and  nothiitg  nmajns 
but  barren  chalk.  No  art  can  restore  the  fine  tuif  which 
had  been  prwluced  by  at;es  of  pasturage. 

To  those  vho  have  cxlensne  p:i>Unes  it  is  of  Kre,il  ronAO- 
queace  to  asrei  ta.n  ulictlier  oxeii,  lieil'eis,  cows,  or  sheepsno 
tlie  most  pro  fit  a  I)  le,  aiul  ufthe-e,  wloii  hrccd".  suit  the  Situa- 
tions;  and,  when  this  ha^  bi;en  delerniitHil  by  experienrc, 
to  know  what  quantity  may  safely  be  kept,  \viihout  miller- 
ing  for  want  of  sutlicient  food,  or  allowing  any  portion  of 
the  pasture  to  wither  or  become  coarse  from  not  being 
duly  fed  off.  Whatever  be  the  stock  depastured,  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  them  by  a  herdsman  or  shepherd 
of  expetienceit  who  should  have  a  certain  number  only 
under  his  care.  It  is  a  good  pbu  to  givo  him  some  slum 
or  interest  in  the  produce  as  part  of  h  w  wages.  When  any 
part  of  the  aloek  b  nld  off  to  droven  or  butchers,  he  should 
nave  a  intr  ceiitage  on  (he  sale.  This  will  giw  him  the  ao- 
tivity  of  an  owner,  and  he  is  not  so  likely  to  be  negligent 
and  allow  the  stock  to  S!;ITer  f.oni  a  want  of  suHicient  food, 
or  from  accidents  whicli  (  a.i  b.  jvevented  by  proper  atten- 
tion. 

Very  iKKir  pasture  ou  sandy  or  graveiij  l  ams  is  of  very 
little  valuo  to  the  proprietor ;  whero  tho  >iluaiuiti  allows 
of  such  land  bein;^  converted  iir.o  plantation^,  ii  will  ge- 
nerally be  found  most  advantageous  to  do  so,  but  if  there  are 
means  of  improving  iheni  by  ploughing,  liming,  and  manur- 
ing, ihey  may  often  be  convirted  into  good  arable  farms. 
A  great  part  of  Norfolk,  wbioli  now  bears  excellent  crops  of 
bariey.  wheat,  and  clover,  was  once  only  poor  sandy  pas- 
ture, where  the  chief  income  to  the  pioprteter  areaenini 
rabbit  wanmia.  We  muat  not  always  judge  of  the  cape- 
bititieeof  ft  soil  by  the  natural  grasses  which  grow  uuon 
it,  before  it  has  ever  been  stirred  and  eultivated.  When 
loamy  sand  or  gravel  i,  Icfl  ;n  a  hard  condensed  slate,  it 
will  bear  %eiv  little,  but  it  has  been  broken  np  deep, 

and  trc;iche<l  and  improved  by  lime  and  manure,  it  heroines 
\ei)  u.eful  land.  Tho  •iOiuo  may  be  suid  of  cold  wet  pas- 
tures on  a  stiff  elay.  The  water  cli«  cks  il.c  r  ot.,  -  f  (lie 
belter  sort  of  graiMus,  and  authing  tl)ri\e»  in  hticli  ^usiures 
«](,cept  ru^KM  and  very  co«rfi9kqu»t>c  plants ;  buiwhen  ibvy 
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hftve  bwn  «ii«fuUy  drained— vrl>on  the  surfare  lias  been 
parad  Mid  burn^  •nd  tite  lubw  spraadovoY  the  land— antry 
inateriri  improvement  lakes  place,  whether  it  be  left  un* 

broken,  to  prurhit  c  herbaeetOr  be  improved  hy  a  course  of 
judicious  cultivutietu,  and  laid  down  a^in  to  grass  in  a 
clean  and  fertile  slate;  in  citlu^r  i  nn;  pisn.ni,  from 
being  of  littl»  use,  and  perhaps  d  iu^crous  for  iliLcp,  which 
art-  iiyl  rot  llu'rc,  bfcoinus  sound  and  pooil,  iirurliifitij^ 
exci'lUnit  uutiihous  herbage,  atul  will  cunliiu.t:  sy  ever 

Wlien  the  soil  is  naturally  duep  and  of  a  goi>d  quality, 
but  tho  situation  rendor«  it  not  advisable  to  convert  the 
pastures  into  permanent  nrnble  land,  and  tho  herbage  has 
DC«n  deteriorated  and  overrun  with  rauss  or  weetU,  it  i»  a 
verj  effective  mode  of  Improving  tho  pasture  to  plough  up 
the  award  as  thin  as  posMtble,  and  then,  having  removed 
Am  aoda  mla  henpt  or  row*,  to  plough  and  soahfy  the  bared 
aiufkee  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inebeit  m»  as  to  give  it 
the  appeartuice  of  a  Ikltow  field.  When  it  is  W«11  pulverited 
and  harnjwod  level,  the  sod,  which  had  been  trtcn  off,  ia 
ch'ipiH-l  iiKo  smiiU  pii'i-("i  liy  !lie  simile,  ;inJ  scattered  ovlt  it ; 
and  ufier  a  slurwer  .■i-Jiiiuwhat  iiiuislt'ncil  the  surface,  it  it* 
well  rolled  wuh  :i  iu  nvy  roller.  Tliu;^  tlu'  muss  i- i  flcclUBlly 
destroyed :  tho  rout-vn't'ils  have  het'n  ennhcalcd,  and  the  One 
grassos,  the  raots  of  whii  li  are  sliuit  and  fibrous,  are  pre- 
served. They  wiU  soon  stritie  into  the  loosened  soil,  and  a 
fine  close  sward  will  bo  the  result.  The  improvement  is 
atill  greater  if  lime  is  put  on  the  land  before  the  spreading 
of  the  sodi^aud  if  at  the  same  tine  eomo  of  the  best  grass 
■eeda  aie  sown  ever  it.  The  proper  saaBoa  for  this  operation 
is  alWr  faarvost,  end  no  cattle  ihotiM  he  admitted  till  the 
uexteprinK. 

PiMlQrea  are  aeMom  improved  with  manare,  which  is 
generally  reserved  Ibr  arable  land,  or  graaa  land  intended 
to  be  mown  for  hay:  bat  if  riebnen  is  valaable  in  a  pas- 
ture, ii  w  11  well  rL[)ay  the  expense  of  manuring,  especially 
wiltt  lii^aul  ti{Liiuiri\  the  druinings  of  dunghills  and  the 
urine  of  cuws  and  licrsii-s,  whirh  cjllectfrJ  m  a  tank  wlu-ii 
they  are  kept  iti  slalU.  Poat  ashes  are  also  wry  useful, 
and  have  a  powerful  tlTcct  in  sliniulaiing  tin?  vrrjciation  of 
all  the  grasM'^t.  Snliiicire  and  tiiuate  of  »uda  arii>  said  to 
have  the  saiiie  elici  t.  V.licn  it  is  intended  to  convert  laml 
wluob  has  been  m  a  state  of  heath  or  waste,  covered  with  fern, 
brambleSt  ling,  and  other  coarse  plants,  into  good  pasture,  it 
is  indiepensable  to  begin  by  a  course  of  araute  cultivation ; 
and  it  ia  only  when  the  sod  has  been  braught  into  an  im- 
proved atnle  bjr  tiUoge  aud  manuring,  and  all  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  uexioua  plants  have  been  eradicated,  that  grass 
aeede  maT  be  sown  with  anj  prospeet  «f  obtaining  a  good 
sward.  Most  of  these  soils  are  poor  and  sandy,  and  not 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  good  grass.  In  this  casv 
the  safest  mode  of  converting  the  land  into  pasture  is  by 
iiiiitniltiting  it  with  pieces  of  sods  taken  from  n  good  rich 
pasture.  [Grass  Land.]  By  this  means,  and  suVisiquent 
depasturing  with  sheep  only,  very  good  p.°>stures  havi-  bc'n 
proiluccd  on  vcrv  po  ir  s-jiU  ;  ami  if  in  the  course  iif  a  few 
yeans  tlu-v  sluulil  cii.-t;i-MiLTat(.',  they  may  lie  )irol]tably  hrokon 
up  and  ml  I  ivatud  on  the  convertible  syslenj  of  husbandry, 
alter  wli:<-li  they  may  again  be  laid  down  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  Wherever  the  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  or 
gWl'^lly  loam,  this  system  is  the  most  advantageous. 

In  the  richest  pMtui«s>  such  as  tkim  uf  Ltneolnshire 
nnd  other  gratiog  connties,  an  acre  will  maintain  and 
Ibtten  an  ox  ef  do  or  90.  stone,  and  sonetinuia  keep  aoiveral 
sheep  in  store  order  besides.  There  is  a  marked  diflwence 
between  land  that  will  fallCD  an  ox.  and  that  whieli  will 
only  rear  him.  Thii  can  scarcely  bo  diseorered  by  sim- 
ple oxumination  of  ihi!  IiukI  ;  but  is  fiiund  by  cxpi'ricuci: 
The  same  appearance  ul'  cr;i>s  has  more  f/rmf,  as  it  \& 
called,  in  one  place  than  auDiluir.  'i'iic  liiu-  may  he  very 
short  and  the  pasture  appi'ur  hari-,  and  ye!  the  valut?  nf  if 
may  bo  seen  on  tho  rib>  if  the  [citUf.  >luch  of  the  skill  <if 
a  grazier  consists  in  sttockuig  his  pasiurLs  to  ndvantngi'. 
He  should  know  the  power  of  every  port  ;un  of  it,  ami  siink 
it  so  that  the  grass  may  not  grow  fksti  r  thnii  it  can  be 
cropped  by  (he  cattle  or  sheep^  foA  that  tbe  animals  may 
always  have  the  full  quantity  required.  Every  animal 
wants  a  certain  quantity  of  foixl  to  repair  the  daily  waste 
oeeaaioned  by  the  animal  functions.  If  lie  has  no  mere, 
he  makes  no  pro«rre»s:  tbe  more  he  can  conmt  Into  flesh 
and  fat  bevoixl  Ihis  quantity  in  a  given  time,  tho  more 
profitable  lie  will  be.  Benee  the  superior  quallliw  of  some 
animala  with  teapeot  to  tbia  point  indknle  tbe  superiority 


of  their  breed,  and  nflbid  lib*  giaalait  Ml  profit  to  the  gta* 
aier.  In  tho  same  Msttive  one  beast  or  sheep  will  give  a 
reiMittahle  profit,  while  another  may  oocaaion  an  actual 

loss.  The  adaptation  of  the  stork  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
pasture  fs  consequently  an  objtu  i  of  tlu'  ^^ri  :Uest  importance, 
and  if  |uiu-s  much  judement  and  exptT.ciu  t;- 

P.\SVTlIEA,the  mmo given  by  Lauwuroux.  It)  a  i;roup 
of  Linnean  .Sertulari'lsD.    lPoi.ypi  vria  MEMnaANACKA  ] 

PATAGONIA,  a  countr)  in  South  .AmericT,  fuiL'jire- 
lu'iulitip  liie  most  sit'.ithern  {■■irtiuii  cf  (hat  <'(ini inc-nt.  It 
includes  all  tiioso  parts  in  winch  the  European-,  have  not 
formed  settlements,  or  to  which  they  do  not  lay  claim.  A 
few  years  ago  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  extended  its  set- 
tlements to  the  Bahia  Blanca  (3<>°  S.'lat  ),  and  the  federal 
government  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  has  filed  the 
southern boundarv-  of  the  federal  republic  on  the  banks  of  tb* 
Cusu  LoidM,  or  Rio  Negro.  This  river  therefore  matt  now 
be  eonaidered  la  tbe  dnriding  line  between  Patagonia  and 
the  provinofls  of  La  Plata,  though  a  great  extent  of  country 
north  of  that  river  is  still  the  undisputed  abode  of  wander- 
ing,' ahorigitial  tribes.  Fri)in  this  new  bimiulary,  the  must 
northern  paint  <if  \^■hi^■h  i.s  near  3.-%"  so'  S.  hit.,  i'ata'^inr.a 
exteutls  s  luthwaul  to  the  Stra;t  of  .Ma_.;alli:ien>,  hy  \ilui  h  it 
is  divided  from  the  Antarct.c  .\rc!iipe'iai;o  eorDiuniily  called 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  must -  juihrrn  p  iint  of  tl.«  South 
American  cotllinent  and  of  Patagonia  is  Cape  Froward, 
near  53°  53'  S.  lat.  and  7 1°  '25'  W.  long.  On  the  east  Pata- 
Konia  is  washed  by  tho  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  line  which  divides  it  from  Chili  ia  not 
quite  determined,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  formed  by 
Kelonravi  Sound  and  Reloncavi  Inlet  (between  41*  SO' 
and  42^  S.  lat,),  wbidi  constitute  the  innermoit  leoesa  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aneod,  which  separates  the  ttland  of  Cbiloe 
from  the  continent  Farther  north  the  Andes  constitute 
the  boundary  up  to  40*  S.  lat.  Accortling  to  a  rough  esti- 
mate', the  area  of  P:itr>;T(,t,;;t  exceeds  '276,000  square  miloi^ 
or  H  uhnut  7'2,OtiO  s<ji;aie  iiiilea  mure  than  that  of  France. 

Patagonia  cuminehe  i(U  two  lej^ioiis,  wliicli  ilifTcr  from 
one  another  in  iieaih  every  respect — the  mountain-region, 
and  the  (ilains.  'I'lio  tnountain-rogiun  occupies  the  coun- 
tries extending  aloug  the  shores  of  the  Pa*'ific  aud  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  The  plains  occupy 
tbe  eastern  part  of  the  country,  stretching  out  along  the 
Atlantic  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Simii  of  Magalhaens. 

The  mountain-region  comprehends  the  southern  portion 
of  tho  Andes.  This  extensive  mountain-chain  begins  near 
62*  10'  S.  let*  on  the  northern  shores  of  tbe  inlet  called 
Ancon  rin  Sawhi,  or  Sound  without  Outlet.  That  portion 
of  the  mountain-region  which  is  south  of  that  inlet  may  b« 
considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  chain,  but  not  as  Con- 
stuutinrf  11  jiortiuii  of  it.  fur  it  is  divided  from  it  by  a  deep 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  also  intersected  by  another  channel. 
It  is  a  remarkable  and  charoctenstie  feature  of  tho  soniheru 
part  of  ihp  mi>unfain-rcgi(»n  of  Paiagotiia  that  it  is  cut 
throui;!)  hy  tuo  lony  hut  coiiipa: alivcly  narrow  inlets,  which 
extend  to  ilit:  pliuiis  east  of  the  mountains,  an<l  there  ex- 
pand into  large  salt-waler  lakes.  Tho  southern  of  these 
lakes  or  inland  seas  may  be  compared  to  the  Mediterranean, 
as  it  consi^its  of  two  basins  united  by  a  narrow  channel  of 
moderate  extent,  and  oonnecled  with  the  Sti.iit  of  Magal- 
haens by  a  strait  of  lart^er  di[Den^ion!>.  'i'iie  hist-mcntioiied 
alrait,  called  Jerome  Gnannel,  branches  off  from  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens  near  63'  86'  B.  lat.  and  ir  SO'  W.  long,,  and 
extends  northwmid  with  a  slii^ht  bend  to  the  west  to  63*  15', 
where  it  turtts  north-east,  and  gradually  widens  sitoOtway 
Water.  It  is  upwards  of  ."lo  miles  long,  and  generally  two 
miles  wide.  Otway  Water,  the  southern  of  these  inlaivl 
sea-ba.sins,  extends  towarils  enst  iiorth-cast,  ami  mereases  in 
v^idtb  as  It  lUTM-i'eds  ea,it«ttKl.  Near  Jerome  Chaniiel  it  is 
hardly  m\  miles  wide,  but  towards  ita  eastern  extremity 
nhrve  tuenty.  lis  length  i» probably  50  miles  :  the  t>j»«tern 
extremity  however  h.iis  ti  jt  heen  explored.  The  iiaMgalioii 
of  this  inland  sea  is  daiiuerous,  oven  for  large  boats,  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  tidc-currcnis  and  gales.  Nut  far  from  the 
north-eastern  extrcmityof  Otway  Water,  a  narrow  winding 
channel  runs  north  by  west  to  another  inland  sea  basin.  The 
rhaiinel  is  called  Filzroy  Passage,  and  the  bosm  Skyriug 
Water.  Fitzroy  Passage  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  hardly 
anywhere  above  half  amile  wide,  but  it  has  depth  enough  fov 
tbe  largest  vesaels.  It  enters  Skyring  Water  at  its  moat 
eastern  extremity.  The  last-mentioned  inland  s«a  basin  ex- 
tends from  the  northern  entrance  of  FtUroy  Passage  v^cst- 
WBid  about  60  miles  in  lengthy  varying  in  width  betweMi 
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8  and  15  miles.  It  contains  a  number  of  rocky  islamU, 
omoiijj  which  thai  cuHud  Dyticvor  Caslle  i  i-vs  lu  a  van.-<i- 
dcruble  elevation. 

The  norlhf  rn  inland  soa  in  form  bears  sumo  re«era- 
bl  in<  L-  t.j  tlie  Baltic.  The  main  body  is  of  comparatively 
Kiimll  extent,  but  it  sends  out  several  brancheii,  which 
advance  to  a  eoiuidemble  distance  inland.  Tins  i^ca  has 
pot  fet  received  a  general  denomination,  and  wu  shall  name 
it  Kirke  Water,  to  commemorato  the  exertions  of  a  seaman 
in  rhe  ex(tlurationof  this  basin.  From  Smyth  Channel,  wliich 
diviiles  Queeo  Aiclehido's  Archipelago  nront  the  continent 
«f  South  America*  near  52'  10'  8.  lat., »  long  and  oiooked 
•inutbraQdmoff  totbe  east,whvehweiinedAnooniui8alida, 
and  extends  between  high  mountains  about  30  mile!>  from 
Ihesbore  in  a  straight  line,  when  it  opens  into  Kirke  Water,  a 
basin  about  30  mik's  luti^',  and  rai  lui  a\cra';i'  ctght  wnlo. 
Thiii  basin  extends  tifsi  nonli-iioi  ili-tust,  bui  afioi  u  anJs  it 
turnn  to  the  east.  From  this  main  Lxuly  uf  the  li:isin  two 
deep  inlets  branch  off,  one  towards  ilit!  souiii  ami  liic  other 
n^.ivthw.ird.  I'l.u-li  ...t  liii-ui  is  aliuve  3u  niili:-,  Idii^,  and  they 
vary  from  oiio  to  tiirc«  niUen  in  width.  The  northern,  called 
Lust  Mo|>e  Inlet,  tnrn«  to  the  west-north-west,  and  termi- 
nate* about  six  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  the 
Southern,  cailod  Obstruction  Suuii  1,  \vhu:h  ut  its  extremity 
bends  to  the  suuth-wesl.  h  tin- e  only  ubi^ut  aix  miles  dis- 
tant from  Skyrin^  Water,  but  separated  ftoin  it  bv  high 
langea  of  liilla.  A  deep  and  narrow  inlet  rinn  northward 
ttom  lb*  atrait  vbieh  uoiiea  tbia  baitn  t»  the  oeano.  inter- 
MctiDf  iba  eoantry  batvaen  tha  ocean  and  Last  Hope  Inlet 
for  nearly  30  miles  from  tlia  Ancon  am  Balida.  It  la  called 
the  Canal  of  the  Mountains. 

TliciiO  three  inland  seas,  Olwuy  Water,  Skyring  Woter, 
and  Kivic  WaUr,  Ul-  properly  within  the  raourn.uii-rt  gion 
of  Paiugonia,  out  liiyu-  eastern  extremities  bovior  on  the 
castenr  plains,  being  bounded  only  by  ran'.:rs  .if  (bt  low 
hills.    Thus  the  sixiiIhtii  portion  of  ibe  mnmit.np.-ri.i^iun 

consists  of  Hmj  '1  llr   IVinrc  s jUIIk/III  i)f 

these  disiricis,  wtncii  is  enclosed  uii  llircu  shIoh  by  ilm  btrait 
of  Magalhaens,  and  on  the  north  by  Oiway  Water,  is  called 
Brunswick  Peninaula,  and  is  cunnccti'd  wi'.h  the  main  bcdy 
of  Patagonia  only  by  tbe  isthmus  which  c Mends  from  tho 
eastern  shores  of  Olway  Water  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens, 
opposite  Elizabeth  Island.  Tbia  iillimus  is  from  seven  to 
ten  miles  wide,  and,  ai  fiu  aa«ar ItnewledHa  goef^  h>«,  and 

i)artly  occupied  by  lakei.  The  ihotea  of  Branawink  Pen- 
nsula  have  been  examined  with  unusual  care  along 
the  three  sides  where  it  is  washed  by  the  Strait  of  Mat>al 
haens,  and  laid  duwn  wiih  f,-i«:at  accuracy.  Still  it  di>cs 
not  .ippear  that  a  strcMu  atnive  tin-  size  of  a  mountain- 
torrent  finds  its  wa\  ti!  ll:i'  stiuit  ilsi'l;'.  'I'h:^  ^k-c.u^  iJillier 
Strange,  wlica  ci  nsnicr  llial  liiL-  iitlm  of  tlio  in'iiiiisuliv  jiro- 
bably  exceeds 30011  s<|iiriii' iiuli  s.  Tlif  \iliijl(j(U:un;ii;y  there- 
fore must  run  off  northward  to  Olw  uy  Water,  w  hich  is  owing  i 
to  the  singular  disposition  of  the  highest  ground  of  this  tract. 
South  of  the  isthmus  which  divides  Otway  Water  from 
the  Strait  of  Ma;;:tlhacn$,  a  range  of  hills,  called  Breck- 
nock Hills,  rises  to  from  lOUO  to  J '200  feet,  and  is  only 
a  fcw  miles  from  the  strait,  and  parallel  to  it.  In  pro- 
ceeding southward  in  that  direction  it  rises  into  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow,  and  conaequanlly  more  than  3000 
ftet  obove  the  «;ea-levd.  Wham  the  mountains  approach 
Capo  Fn)ward  they  sink  under  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, but  M.'Uiit  Tnrn  is  I'GOO  feet  hiyh.  and  tlie  innun- 
tains  at  th«  \>:u-k  of  llif  Cape  are  estiiualt-il  at  'JjfiO  fuet. 
It  appears  that  the  iiMusiiauvs  continue  c\osv  to  ihi'  sl.  iru  of 
the  strait  faillitr  Wfiliiotih-west  to  the  enlranoo  of  Jerome 
Channel,  and  then  north-north-west  and  iioMhward  along 
tho  last-nipnlioricd  t-bnnnel  to  ibp  p^acc  v  horL' Otwny  Water 
opens  to  Mir.v.  'l  U:s  l.iticr  r.m^i'  r.i.'i:ms  K-ss  clcvaivd,  as  the 
highest  summit,  Mont  Cruz,  near  Port  Galtant,  k  only 
Ht'JU  feet  high.  What  is  the  character  of  tbe  country  en- 
closed by  this  nearly  semicircular  range,  we  do  not  yet  know. 
It  does  not  appetir  to  contain  btgb  mountains,  for  if  such 
existed,  they  would  have  been  aaan  whan  Captain  Fituoy 
took  a  view  «f  tha  country  ftom  com*  hiUa  near  Fitsny 
Pasaage^  There  ore  reasona  for  attppoaing  that  thia  country 
may  turn  cut  to  he  lit  for  cultivniioii.  Captain  Kin^  observes 
that  tho  southern  shores  of  this  peninsula,  though  extremely 
rocky,  are  distinguished  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  that  the 
trees  attain  there  a  full  growth,  while  farther  west  they  art' 
stunted.  Tbe  climate,  though  colder  than  in  Europe  at  an 
enual  (listaiu'u  from  iht;  pok>,  is  n>jt  i  j  jj.jct  to  extreme  cald. 

Xne  greatest  disadraDtagQ  i«  the  mt^wlure  of  the  atmoapbete 


ai.'l  the  freqiiont  rain,  which  is  owing  to  the  peninsula 
beiii;;  open  to  '.he  w.nvls  iVuin  three  quarters  of  th»  compass. 
But  ns  the  interior  of  ll.u  ]iemii-.uhi  i-  slu'Weied  I'rom  the-o 
winds  by  tbe  surrounding  mountains,  it  probably  partakes 
much  l^  of  tbia  continual  moiituw  ilmn  the  shorea  of  tha 

strait. 

Tile  tract  of  country,  or  rather  peninsula,  which  is  enclosed 
by  (.)iway  Water,  Filzroy  Passage,  Skyring  Water,  and  the 
westurii  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  is  called  Pon- 
sonby  Ijind.  Tho  eastern  part  of  it  contains  low  wooded 
tracts  of  cxinsiderabla  extant  along  the  shores  of  both  vatetfi 
but  tbe  interior  is  oecupiad  by  hills,  riaing  lo  about  1400 
feet,  with  the  exeaption  of  ona  summit,  Mount  Hisafy,  iHiiDh 
is  near  7S*  W.  long,  and  attaina  an  elevation  of  about  9000 
l^t  It  rwes  above  tho  line  of  trees,  bnt  docs  not  attain 
the  snow-line.  Tlie  western  p  jrfiini  of  Ponsonby  Land  is 
covereil  with  rocky  mountains.  On  Crolier  Pcuiiisiila  and 
tbe  adjacent  district  tl,e)  do  not  appe.jr  to  attain  a  ^leat 
elevation.  But  on  tlie  slioms  of  Sk\ ring  Water,  west  uf 
3u',  several  uf  tliein  use  uhuve  the  snow-Jiiie  and  send 
down  ('\tensive  glaciers  on  then:  slopes  towards  the  soa. 
The^o  high  snow-capped  mountains  continue  across  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  divides  Skyring  Water  fism  Rpaufort 
Bay,  ond  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Burney, 
which  is  situated  not  far  fioni  the  southern  shores  of  tho 
Ancon  sin  Salida,  and  is  :>in)i)  feet  ht^rh.  Thus  we  find  that 
between  52°  and  S3*  30'  S.  lat.  the  higfacat  part  of  the  moun- 
tain-region is  nowhere  mora  than  tan  milai  Aom  tha  shoroa 
of  tbe  PaoiOe^  and  fbasuMitlj  much  naorer.  Farther 
eastward  tha  mountains  decline  in  height,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  level  tracts  of  some  extent,  until  tliey  disappear 
in  the  plains  of  eastern  Patagonia,  about  or  i>i)  mdes  from 
the  Pacific.  This  is  especially  ubiorvable  on  Kirke  Water, 
tho  eajitern  shores  of  which,  as  well  us  tliose  of  Obstruciiori 
Sound  aiul  Last  Hope  Inlet,  are  hiw,  and  at  some  distance 
only  lishibil  some  Lutail-ljacked  bills  of  moderate  elevation 
and  extent.  A  tract  of  similar  character  was  obsKrved  along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  northern  shores  of  Skyring  Water. 

The  Andes,  that  elevated  chain  which  traverses  South 
America  in  its  whole  length,  begin  on  thosijuth.on  the  vary 
shores  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida  (52°  10'  S.  kU).    The  nar* 
row  inlet  called  the  Canal  of  the  Kfountalns,  which  runs 
neatly  80  miles,  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  a  range 
of  alwp  meunlainSk  biokan  hora  and  tbora  by  deep  rar* 
vinos  nllad  with  ftoien  snow,  and  surmounted  by  exten- 
sive glaciers,  ftom  which   hugo  avalanches  frequently 
descend.   These  two  ridges  unite  on  tho  isthtnus  Itetueca 
the  I'iicific  and  i!ie  norili-wcstern  extremity  of  l^i.-st  Hope 
Inlet,  and  at  lliis  point  the  mountain-mass  of  the  Andes 
docs  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ten  mil.  s  uiiic.    As  the 
Butumits  arc  always  covered  with  snow,   liiey  probably 
e\Li-iMl  .iiiih)  feel  in  elevation.    The  mountains  cuntinue 
northward  close  to  ttie  shores  of  tho  sea.  so  as  to  leave  no 
level  ground  along  the  beach.    It  seems  that  the  Inudier 
|)art  of  this  range  is  always  covered  with  snow,  at  least  the 
inlets  of  St.  Andrew's  Sound  (50°  3l>'  S.  lat.)  arc  closed  at 
their  extremity  by  immense  glaciers.  In  this  part  the  range 
seems  to  be  about  40  miles  wide,  and  on  its  eastern  edge  is 
aitualod  MountStokes,S400  feel  above  the  saa-leveL  North 
of  50*  8.  lat.  the  mounteln^iango  taoms  to  presarve  a  geno- 
ral  width  of  forty  miles,  and  tho  vholo  of  ihia  space  seema 
to  be  occupied  by  mountains  risinj^  above  tbe  snow-line,  or 
approaching  it.   They  terminate  on  Metier  Channel,  which 
so))urateB  Wellington  Island  from  the  continent,  in  very 
high  and  prcc;|  iiuus  rock-;,  vhu  h  cxii'iul  as  far  as  46°  5 u' 
S.  lat.,  and  are  fretjucutly  dotted  wiik  glaciers  at  tho 
extrimiiics  of  tlie  inlets  which  penetrate  tho  rocky  masses. 
Between       ji/  niid  47°  S.  hit.  no  snow-capped  mountains 
aro  discovered  near  the  coast,  and  it  is  not  known,  though 
it  is  probable,  that  they  occur  farther  inlaml.    T!ie  coast  is 
hilly,  but  neither  precipitous  nor  very  high,  and  in  many 
plaous  tbere  is  mucti  low  and  thickly  wooded  land.  North 
of  41*  8.  hit  oppoaita  tha  peninsula  of  Tres  Montcs  some 
aoowHxtveTed  mounlains  and  glaciors  aj^in  approach  the 
asa.  The  peninsula  itself  consisla  of  nigh  rocky  masses^ 
connected  by  other  rocki^  which  consHlute  the  isthmna  of 
Ofqui,  with  tho  snow-capped  roountauia  lynig  ikrtfaer  cast. 
Between  47"  and  46°  S.  lat.  is  the  volcano  of  S.  Clementc, 
the  mast  southern  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes.  North 
of  tlie  ))cninfnla  of  Tres  Montcs,  the  highest  poriiun  of  iho 
Andes  again  cumc-s  c!o*e  to  the  shores  of  tho  Pacific,  and 
the  most  elevated  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
whieb  in  thia  latttado  in  aummer  seems  to  descend  lo  6000 
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foot  aLnvc  the  sc'a-k'vd  Mmint  Mdi-moya,  near  44°  i» 
obtiiit  SoiiO  fi'fi  liigli.  'J'iicLL-  viilc,-ii:.:icM  in  this  raiiaru  nro 
Visililo  r:n:n  tlf  island  of  Cliiln'.  Un:  ^'ulul.  ;,  IVlI 
higli,  tl)«  i'o!ci'vado(humv-l>'i'''t-|'ili  -"'In.  tii*-'  M.iicl.ia- 
uiadiva,  '0-lH  foL't.  AH  ihosc  hiyli  sr.iiimit!,  :i,<'  ^UunriMi  m 
iho  range  which  rii«3s  close  to  the  »itorcrs  of  ilu-  Gulf  ')f 
Ancud.  Wo  are  not  actiuamtLHl  wiili  lUis  v.ifUh  of  the 
Andes  in  this  parL  From  the  Strait  of  Magalhaena  to  41' 
48'  S.  lai.  the  Andes  constitute  the  very  shorts  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  watershed  between  the  two  ncf^ns  i^t  so 
nwr  the  ttcstorn  coast,  that  the  largest  river  \vliic!i  Hum  s 
into  llw  Pttcific  hu  iu  oiigia  only  13  milea  from  the  beach. 
Thi«  w  ihe  RioS.Tadeo.  th«  month  of  which  m  m  little 
•outh  of  the  pcntntula  of  Tres  Montea.  The  thoNO  along 
this  exiemive  coast-line  are  rocky  and  high,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  places  of  ver>'  moderate  extent.  But  there  k 
a  dilTeicnro  between  those  which  arc  north  of  the  peninsula 
ofTrea  M  jiUl-,  and  those  which  are  south  of  it.  The  former 
run  nearly  m  a  stroi^ht  lino,  both  the  projecting  rocks  aii<l 
the  recesses  between  dicui  hardly  .my  where  exceeding  nni! 
mile  in  extent.  But  south  ut^  ihu  p<  lunsula  the  inlets  pent.''- 
traie  m.my  miles  into  tlie  inoiur.aiu  niasscii,  and  thus  form 
bugo  promontories.  The  tariher  we  advance  to  the  south. 
IIm  more  the  inlets  increase  in  depth,  until  we  roach  the 
Ancon  sin  slatida  and  the  Jerome  Channel,  which  extend 
across  the  wbola  mountain-region. 

Bat  tba  apt*  ma  of  iba  Faoifle  do«i  not  waah  this  rocky 
coaat.  A  Mrift  of  Uitb  and  rack;  idanda  Ua  like  a  barrier 
in  ftont  of  it,  to  (hat  no  part  of  the  cttBliDMit,  osiMpt  the 
peninsula  of  tVes  Monies  is  expoiad  to  the  oeean'a  fwiell. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  of  great  extent;  otber:i  are  only 
■epar  ileil  from  one  another  by  narrow  straits,  which  arc  not 
visible  at  some  distance  froru  the  open  ocean,  and  the  islands 
accordinjily  npf car  to  boa  ronliminus  hi^li  rocky  slioic.  The 
most  noitliorn  is  the  isUtul  of  Clnloe  i^L'iilLOj:].  h  -Iwcen 
which  and  tlie  niinint'nt  i!>  the  Gulf  of  Aiicml.  Tins  island 
IS  5f[)araic<l  frotn  the  Chonos  ArchipolaRo.  which  lies  farther 
south,  by  a  channel  nearly  20  milesi  >«  ide.  The  (Jhono* 
A(ohipelago  occupies  the  space  between  ';4'^and  40'  S.lat., 
and  consiats  of  numarous  ialand*.  aotne  of  which  are  of 
oonaideitUe  extent :  the;  ara  divided  fiom  ana  another  by 
narrow  atraita,  and  the  eea  between  them  and  the  continent 
is  fhll  4^  diSa  and  rooks.  Then  follows  the  )»en insula  of 
IVea  Monteit  vhidi  it  Mailjr  iaolated  by  a  deep  bar  that 
enten  the  eontinent  ham  tho  north,  and  extenda  afaoat  30 
miles  southward.  South  of  the  peninsula  it  the  0«ilf  of 
Peuas,  which  contains  only  scattered  islands;  but  near  47* 
3u'8.1at.is  tlie  small  groupof  theGuaianecoIsIan<ls,  followeil 
by  WelhuRlon  Island,  which  extends  from  47''  iu'  to  50* 
S.  lal,,  anil  in  some  parts  is  00  or  70  miles  wu'.c.  It  is  how- 
ever coiijtctiired  that  the  northern  and  western  parlnof  til  s 
extensive  island  ore  ihvided  into  several  smaller  i-U>iid<  by 
narrow  channel».  Tho  long  strait  which  6t>;  urates  Wel- 
lington Island  from  the  continent,  and  is  called  Mcsier 
Chonnel,  is  on  an  average  two  miles  wide  towards  each 
extremity  ;  but  in  the  middle,  and  for  a  length  of  about  40 
lailes,  it  i*  hardly  a  uiile  wide,  and  in  three  particular  places 
not  more  than  400  yarda  wide.  A  broad  channel,  called 
the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  aeparatea  Wellington  Island  from  the 
Archipelago  of  Madt-e  de  Dioe,  Tbit  eichipelago.  which  is 
^  Itille  known,  ia  separated  Arom  the  coniinent  aiid  Hanorwr 
Island  by  Concepcion  Strait  Hantiver  Island  extends 
nearly  a  degree  north  and  south,  but  it  is  n  .t  a^eeriained 
whether  or  not  it  cunsisls  of  several  islands.  The  stiu;t 
south  of  this  ibliUid,  cLiKed  l^wd  Nelson's  Strait,  separates 
it  from  thi«  arfh:peliif,'o  of  tjueeu  Adehiide,  an  assemblage 
of  islands  uhieh  run  nioie  than  80  miles  north-west  and 
south-coiit:  only  a  small  number  ut' thuu  have  been  sur- 
veyed, namely,  those  wlidi  lie  contiguous  to  Smyth  Channel, 
which  separates  the  archipelago  from  the  coniinent,  and 
those  which  constitute  the  northern  shores  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaeus.  which  strait  lies  between  them  and  South 
Detolation  Island.  [.VIaoaliiaens,  Strait  of.]  These 
talands  are.  without  exception,  high  and  ruined,  and  Lave 
a  rocky  shore;  but  the  mountaint  iti  none  of  tiiem  rite  to 
the  nio»4hie.  exeent  on  Sovtb  Desolation. 

The  Interior  of  this  n^on  it  almost  entirely  unknown, 
but  we  hare  some  information  respecting  the  climale  of  the 
coast  and  the  islands.  The  difference  of  get»graphieal  po- 
iiii  >:i  lieiHeiii  ilie  two  extremes  being  fourteen  degrees, 
otii'  wo'.i'.d  e\pc<-;  to  tliid  a  L'reater  ditfercnre  in  the  lempc- 
rat  <re  than  leaily  evists.    On  the  island  of  C'li.loe  the 

mean  temperature  of  the  winter  seems  to  be  45%  and  that 


of  the  spring  50",  or  somewhat  more.    It  is  ptflbible  that 

the  mean  annual  temperature  is  as  high  as  that  of  London, 
fr.;  tliough  the  sumim-r  lieal  is  less,  the  eold  ii  not  S»:)  K.<  al 
lu  w, titer,  and  ice  b  never  formed  in  the  low  country'.  Mr. 
iJ-irvviu  has  comiiared  the  tomperaturo  of  Port  Famine,  on 
the  Struii  uf  Ma^alhaens,  a(  the  other  extremity  of  tlio 
m.iuninin  re^ion  of  PUagoilia.  With  that  of  Dttblla.  in  the 
following  table :~ 

Lilk  Sumni-r     Wluicr    Oiffatw  Umm. 

U-Diprr.     temper,  eace, 
Dublin     .     .     63*il'N.    59'.54    aj".:    20''.34  49».:t: 
PortFamiM.    53  3a  S.    50        33  .08  16*.92    41' 54 


Dilf.      0  17  9*.64     e'.llt   3\48  J^SZ 

It  would  therefore  appear  Ibat  the  dtflTerenee  in  the  mean 

annual  temperature  between  S.  Carlos  in  Chiloe  and  Purt 
Famme  docs  not  exceed  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  we 
rlo  not  think  tiiat  a  country  of  similar  extent  cr.n  be 
pointed  out  on  the  surface  of  tho  globe  where  such  a  small 
dineretice  in  temperature  occurs.  This  phenorae'ion  is 
due  to  the  threat  dampncs*  of  the  atmosphere.  A*  the 
prevailing  wmds  hlow  from  the  west,  they  hung  to  the  land 
the  moistur«  which  they  collect  in  pa^tsing  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Pacific ;  and  this  moisture  being  suddenly 
condensed  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  llm  high  nouii> 
tains  along  tho  shores,  deseends  io  ahundaat  and  nearly 
continual  rain.  In  Chiloe  fine  weather  ailoinatea  with 
heavy  rain  from  September  to  Mareh ;  hut  in  the  oUier  sis 
months  a  dayaoMiMii  nattes  vUbout  abondaot  tain.  On 
the  peninsula  of  Tret  Monies  only  two  or  three  weeks  in 
November  are  without  rain,  and  farther  south  there  i% 
hardly  a  day  without  either  rain  or  snow  and  sleet,  nccord- 
to  the  6ea.sons.  North-west  winds  p.reva.l,  ar.d  hnn;^ 
clouds  and  rain  in  abundance:  strong  souih-wesierssuccecil 
them, and  partially  cleor  the  sky:  the  wind  then  moilerares, 
and  hauls  into  the  souih-eoit  quarter,  where,  after  asboit 
interval  of  fine  weather,  i;  dies  away.  Light  breezes  spring; 
up  from  the  north-ea^ii,  freshening  as  they  wear  round  to 
north,  and  augment  the  store  of  moisture  which  they  alwa}** 
bring.  From  tho  north  they  soon  shift  to  the  usual  quar- 
ter, north-west,  and  between  that  point  and  south-west 
they  shift  end  back  sometimes  fur  weeks  before  they  take 
another  turn  round.  It  never  blotea  bard  iWim  the  east; 
rarely  with  any  atrenj[tb  flwm  iioirtli-aitt.  but  toaMtjaiai 
from  south-east,  etpeeially  about  the  middle  of  winter  (from 
June  to  August).  The  Darth>weslem  gales  are  sometimes 
so  Ainous  that  the  houses  are  not  secure,  and  the  lar.:pst 
trees  are  torn  up  hy  iho  roi)ts.  Tn  summer  amtherly 
winds  last  longer  and  blow  more  frequeiiily  than  in 
winter. 

The  constant  danipiiess  of  the  air.  ihnm^h  not  farourablo 
io  iiMtiy  Kuropean  plants,  especially  to  fruit-trees,  maintains 
a  viL'oious  vegetation.  The  forests,  which  cover  the  sides 
of  ihe  mounlauis  fur  two-thinls  of  their  height  north  of  45' 
S.  lal..  rival  in  luxurianco  those  of  the  tropical  regions. 
Stalely  trees,  with  sniooUi  iiiid  highly  coloured  bark^ara 
covered  with  parasitical  plants ;  large  »nd  rhgant  ferot  are 
niimcroui,  and arboraseent  grasses  twiuu  round  Ibetrea  Io 
the  height  of  30  or  40  freU  Sontb  of  4»*>  S.  Ult.  TCfelatieH 
is  less  V  igoroug ;  but  even  at  the  meet  southern  extremity,  on 
the  StraitofMagalbaens,  the  country  and  hills,  fr>>m  the  height 
of  2000  feet  above  the  sea  to  the  very  ver^:e  uf  hifrh-waler 
mark,  arc  cover.-d  w  .tii  tree,  mostly  evergreens,  and  sotnu 
la;(;e  enoo^;h  to  iie  iisei!  as  liruher,  as  the  evergreen  beech 
(  l'"a;,'T;s  hetuloules).  and  twootlier  S]K'i'lfr!<  of  beech.  Cnpt. 
King  saw  large  and  woody  s:eniiiie<l  trees  of  Kuclisia  ami 
Veronica,  in  England  considered  as  tender  plants,  in  full 
flower  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  a  mountain 
covered  two-thirds  down  with  inow*  and  thb  with  a  tem- 
perature  of  36'. 

Whi!Te  the  mountains  border  on  the  eastern  plaint,  ft 
kind  of  deer,  with  short  straight  horns,  is  abundant.  There 
arc  also  pumas  as  Air  south  as  53"  S.  laU,  cavias,  and 
nutrias;  scalar  otters,  fur-seals,  and  tea-elephants.  Fisb 
it  very  plenlinil,  e&pcciaUy  seTenl  amaller  kinds,  whidt 
live  in  tbe  subaquatic  forests  formed  by  the  gigantic  sea- 
weed (Fucus  giganteus  of  Solandcr),  which  covers  all  the 
rocks  near  the  open  coast  nnd  in  the  nunierons  strail!<. 
Jjind-birds  are  n  >t  niimeioiis,  hul  wa'er-fowl  abound,  amgtig 
which  there  is  the  hlack  neeke.d  swan  (Anser  nigriculliit) 
and  several  kinds  of  f,'eese  ar^d  ducks.  Shell-llsh  of  several 
kinds  occur  in  the  recesses  of  the  iiile1>,and  tiicy  constitute 

I  the  principal  food  of  the  inbaUitaats  duriug  a  part  of  the 
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yc;ir.  On  t;ie  Oiiaiancco  IMands  and  tlic  Clionon  Arcbi- 
j«'!!t<;o  llie  pota(o  grows  wiM.  The  larajest  dug  up  on  an 
l»Un'l  of  the  losi-mentionpd  urchipelago  measured  lu  j 
inches  in  length  and  on  inch  in  thickness :  they  weio  quite 
tastele&s. 

Tlie  plains  of  Pata)^)nia,  which  occupy  tho  greater  por- 
tion of  tho  country,  extend  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
tin*  whieli  •ep«nlM  them  from  tha  nwtiuitiim'Kjpoa  it  only 
known  aouth  of  49*  8.  lal. :  it  hegim  on  the  tborat  of  tnt 
Strait  of  Magalhaen*  alOtpoN^iO  (53"  S.  lat,  and  7«'  W 
W.  Imfi  ),  and  thence  run*  west-north-wat  to  the  north- 
l;i.Um  ii  cm rc-uiily  uf  Otwiy  Water,  fillows  the  channels  of 
FiUiuy  l'a^!,.lgc  and  Uit.'  nurilifiii  shores  of  Skyring 
Water  to  '-j?  \V.  Ion;;.,  ami  iIumi  cxtci.d-,  iilnifr  tiio  L■n^Ien^ 
tthuros  of  Obstruction  Sound,  Ku'kc  Water,  and  Last  Hope 
Iiili  t.  It  l>M\cs  the  last-nii'iitioncd  irdot  near  7r  W.  loii-,'-, 
and  run«  due  northward  to  Muunt  Stockes  and  Lake  Viedma 
(40"  S.  kn;.).  Farther  north  the  hoandarj<tine  it  not  fet 
knuvvn. 

TliPM!  plains,  though  similar  in  aspect,  seem  ncvertlu  less 
1o  differ  in  their  natural  capacities.  Between  47*  and  48" 
S.  lat.,  ihu  coa.st  furtns  a  wide  proraonlory,  projecting  near 
100  miltt  from  the  faudj  of  the  maialand.  On  this  promon- 
lofy.  or,  to  tpealt  morejpreoitely,  at  the  hack  of  Cape  Blaneo, 
are  the  biRfa  land*  of  BtmnoUt  wbieb  are  viniUe  Ikom  the 
aea.  They  rise  at  least  400d  Ihet  aho«e  the  ti^a,  and  ibrm  a 
range  of  an  irregular  form  with  several  peakcrd  summits. 
It  is  not  impruhablc  that  ihi-^  range  cxtcnus  westward  untd 
It  Joins  tlir  Ariiic.  On  this  ]ir>uiioir.ory  and  the  contiguous 
co^x^t,  as  ^arn^llI!l  us  -',.V  S.  hit.  and  snutlnvard  la  49*  S.  lat., 
Ilic  lueks  are  ii,ir|ili\ ritir,  Ir.it  lln.-}  sfldiim  rise  more  than 
.iUi)  Of  41)0  feel  alii.ve  tin-  -eu-Un-fl,  ttlicn  tlii-y  >tretfh  wfl'Sl- 
ward  in  an  uuili:l.'.;i:i4  jdain,  which  i*  covered  with  a  liuht 
sniidysoi),  througli  wincit  tliu  rock  protrudes  in  many  places. 
This  tract  is  dry  and  parched,  and  ha.i  no  vegetation  except 
ft  few  tufis  of  f,rat(S  nud  l>«rc  and  there  a  stru;.'glii)g  bush  of 
beiheris  or  of  a  dwarf  voody  shrub  which  supplies  good 
fine  vood.  There  is  no  water.  This  tract  is  frequently  tra^ 
versed  by  the  native  tribes,  but  lliey  never  Nan  to  stay  there 
for  any  lenglb  of  ttme:. 

Sooth  of  4i*  S.  lat.  to  the  northeni  dione  of  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens,  the  coa.<i:  presents  an  aspect  similar  to  that 
of  tho  county  of  Kent  in  England,  but  instead  of  chalk,  the 
clifTi  are  ciunjioiad  of  soft  marly  clay,  wuhuut  any  giavel  or 
iruprofsioii  of  itr}(anic  remains.  Between  the  hif^li  and  low 
tide  mark,  there  is  a  smooth  beach  of  green  clay  hardt-ned 
by  the  action  of  the  <><irf  to  thp  consistpnce  of  sintie,  w  hieli 
e.>ctend!i  about  a  liiiiidrod  yav rls  iiilo  llie^ea,  anil  is  suececdcd 
by  a  itofi  screen  mud,  over  wliicli  thu  water  gradually 
deepens.  The  outer  edge  of  the  clay  forms  a  ledg«  parallel 
to  tlie  roost,  upon  the  whole  length  of  which  the  sea  breaks 
with  violouee.  Tbo  lea-heach  between  the  high-water  mark 
and  the  oUSs  is  narrow,  and  consists  of  shingle  with  scat- 
tered  mattes  of  green  indurated  olajr.  The  cliffs  tbenueh-es 
liae  rather  abruptly  to  tho  hMRktof  too  iNr  300  fbet  Tbay 
fonn  the  deseent  of  an  devatea  plain,  vhieb  extends  eeveral 
miles  vcslward,  and  is  then  followed  by  an  esearptnent  of 
iVom  100  to  150  feet  elevation,  which  constitutes  the  slope 
of  another  and  more  elevated  Thus  tlio  rouiitry  i 

tond*  from  east  lo  west  in  widu  plaitis,  wiiu  h  rise  one  above 
the  other  Ike  ternucs.  .^biiut  HK.I  miles  fruni  the  shores, 
tit«!  i<lanis  stN'iii  to  attain  an  elevation  of  near  lOUO  feel. 
Thei;-  siiri'.ice  is  not  quite  level, but  rises  a  little  between  ilie 
edgo  uf  one  lino  of  chfTs  and  the  base  of  the  next  above  it. 
The  plains  are  traversed  by  some  broad  and  llai-buUuined 
depressions.  The  soil  consists  of  well-rounded  shinvle 
mixed  with  a  whitish  earth.  It  is  in  most  places  without 
veKetation.  Here  and  there  are  scattered  lufUof  brown 
wiry  gnf,  and  still  mure  rarely  lomo  low  thorny  bushes. 
In  the  depressions  tho  buahea  are  more  abondaDi,  and  in 
aome  places  they  grow  up  to  stunted  traao.  Fresh  water  is 
aeldom  found,  but  salinas,  or  salt^pools,  are  numerous.  Ma- 
rine shells  arc  frequently  scattered  over  the  plains,  but  they 
abiiund  most  on  the  plains  nearest  tu  ihi^  n-u. 

This  plains  are  traversed  frum  west  tueuiil  by  thu  Santa  Cruz 
river,  whose  mouth  is  near  60°  S.  lat.  It  was  ascended  by 
Captain  Fiiiroy  to  a  distance  of  140  miles  from  the  &ea  in 
a  strai^'ht  line,  niid  '215  miles  by  the  course  of  the  ri\er.  The 
rtver  runs  in  avast  excavation  below  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plains.  East  of  7U°  W.  long.,  this  vallcv  varies  be- 
tween one  and  five  miles  in  width,  and  is  bounded  on  both 
fides  byslep-likc  terraces,  which  near  the  sea  attain  an  cle- 
wtioa  of  only  900  Aeit  but  gradually  liao  higher  t  weat  of 


70*  W.  long.,  thoyare  about  1000  feet  above  the  valley.  The 
valley  is  hardly  more  fertile  than  the  plain*  which  surround 
It.  ami  no  bushes  grow  in  the  upper  part ;  even  the  wiry 
half  withered  grass  is  scanty.  Wc^t  uf  ro°,  the  valley  con- 
tracu  in  some  parts  to  one  milein  wulth.  and  hero  thu'upper 
part  of  the  adjacent  plains  is  capped  with  a  layer  of  lava, 
which,  whew  it  banbi,  is  only  1 20  feet  tbiek,  but  Ibrtber 
west  increaaaiy  ao  inat  at  a  distance  of  abcHit  40  milea  it  is 
320  foot  thick.  This  jmrt  of  tba  tUdn  ia  1400  ftet  above  tho 
va1by»  vliick  is  400  net  above  tno  ma.  The  lava  scorns  to 
extend  to  tbo  ibot  of  the  Andes,  where  the  platform  of  the 
plains  probably  attains  an  elevation  of  2000  or  3000  feet. 
The  width  of  the  lava  seem  to  be  about  100  miles.  The  layer 
of  earth  on  whieli  it  rests  dues  not  dilTer  from  the  materials 
of  which  the  plains  near  tlie  .Atlantic-  arc  romposed.  Within 
the  lava  district,  between  7  1°  and  ''1"  W.  Um^.,  llic  vftlley  is 
from  i  to  1.5  mile-i  wide,  nnd  there  i?  liere  a  tint  tract  of  ap> 
parcntly  good  hind,  c\liibiitn<^  many  swampy  places  covered 
with  rich  herbage ;  and  higher  up  there  is  a  large  plain,  on 
which  shrubs,  small  trees,  and  bushes  are  sparingly  scat- 
tered; yet  parts  of  this  plain  may  bo  called  fertile  and 
woody  by  comparison  with  the  traeia  ibrtber  east 

Tlibngh  Captain  Fitnoy  aaeonded  the  Santa  Cnu  river 
within  ao  nilea  ftom  the  Andaat  ai»d  about  00  miloa  Uma 
the  PaeMi^  ho  band  that  the  fo1um(>  of  water  did  not  di* 
ninlsb,  whenee  be  inibrs  that  its  upper  course  must  be 
along  the  ha.se  of  the  Andes  from  north  lo  soutli,  and  that 
it  risei  not  fnr  from  the  sources  of  the  aauihern  branch  of 
the  Ilio  Negro,  near  46°  S.  lat.  It  is  supposed  to  traverse^ 
in  this  upper  course,  several  lakes,  among  which  is  Viedma 
or  Capar  Lake,  which  lie*  between  -is'  and  ■Vj'^  S.  lal.,  and 
is  about  3U  miles  lontr,  and  from  lu  to  12  widi?.  On  it»  west- 
ern side  the  Andes  rise  iibove  llie  snow  line.  The  Santa 
Cruz  river  runs  on  an  average  from  6  to  7  knots  an  hour, 
and  in  the  course  of  200  miles  falls  400  feet.  At  its  mouth 
it  forms  an  sestuary.  in  which  the  neap-tidea  rise  18  feet, 
and  the  spring- tidm  flrom  38  to  42.  Tlie  extensive  shoala 
which  lie  near  the  month  of  this  river  are  aaeribad  to  tlie 
meeting  of  the  rapid  atieam  with  an  extraordinary  tide. 

Thaeonntrr  Mirlhof  4S*  S.  lat  differs  fhnn  the  aonthnn 
plains.  The  shores  aie  (hmted  by  rocky  teeb  eoctending 
from  2  to  3  miles  from  high-water  mark,  which  are  dry  at 
low  tides,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  seals.  The 
beach  is  rather  steep,  and  consists  of  shingle.  Above  it  ex- 
tends an  undulating  country,  which  at  some  distance  rises 
into  hills.  The  summits  of  (he  hills  nearest  to  tho  coast 
are  gen«*nilly  of  a  rounded  fonn,  and  as  it  were  paved  with 
rounded  Mlicion.s  pebbles,  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  in  no 
instance  lying  loano  or  in  heaps.  But  tho  hills  of  the  inte- 
rior are  flat-topped  and  uniform  in  height  for  many  miles 
inland.  Though  the  soil  here  also  is  gravelly  and  parched, 
and  in  most  places  exhibits  a  very  scanty  vegetation,  the 
valleys  and  lower  elevations  are  nieatly  covered  with  grass 
and  shrubby  plants.  In  several  plaoea  there  are  tracts  co> 
vered  with  good  grawuid  stunted  trees*  espeeiatty  at  Came> 
ivnes  Bay  and  north  of  St,  On  the  banm  «f  tne  Chnpot 
river  and  the  western  shorss  of  New  Bay  (Bahia  Nneva), 
there  are  extensive  tracts  covered  with  a  Bne  dark  soil,  and 
producing  abundance  i  -  wood  and  exrellcnt  pasturage. 
Wild  cattle  abound,  ua  l  are  Very  nuiucrous  on  the  natural 
meadows  whjeli  extend  far  inland  on  both  sides  of  tho 
Chupat  river.  The  river  Chupat,  at  the  distanee  of  20 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  only  iOO  yards  w-.dc,  anil  six  feet 
deep  at  low-water,  so  that  only  vessels  drawing  7  feet  water 
can  enter  its  mouth  at  high-water.  This  river  runs  with  a 
winding  cotirso  through  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  over  which 
an  immense  qaantity  of  drift  timber  is  scattered,  and  l.irge 
trees  are  found  several  hundred  yards  from  its  bank.s.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  rolcanic  scoria  found  on  its  bankSi 
eupport  the  hypothesis  that  the  river  rises  in  tiM  Andes, 
and  innndates  ita  valley  to  a  great  extent  when  the  moun- 
tain snow  ia  dissolved  bjr  the  summer  heat 

The  climate  of  the  plains  differs  greatly  fixim  that  of  the 
mountain  region.  Their  sterility  is  pirtly  to  be  ascribed  to 
ihe  nature  of  iho  soil,  and  partly  to  the  want  ot^  rain. 
Westerly  winds  arc  prevalent  during'  niiu>  niotitlis  of  the 
year,  and  though  they  drench  the  western  deelivi'y  of  ih« 
Andes  with  rain,  not  a  drop  falls  on  the  plains  while  they 
blow.  Even  during  the  three  winter  inmit  hs  <  from  J  une  to 
August)  little  rain  falls  except  on  rare  o(  (-asions,  when  it 
comes  down  heavily  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession. 
Sea-winds  sometimes  bring  small  fine  ram  for  a  few  hours, 
aU  tfanmgh  tiio  year*  but  not  enough  for  the  support  of  ve« 
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get«l>1e  productions.  Rut  it  appears  Aftt  Tttin  i»  more  ]  dcprcued.  nftrraw  between  tbe  eyei^  but  braid  »nd  fleeby 

abuiitliviit  in  the  interior  of  tho  plains  north  of  45'  S.  iat.  I  between  tho  no«trjl«,  which  are nther largcu  The  month  is 
Tlit;  R;u  Negru  covers  I  ho  ail  jarcnt  country  with  wator  to  a  '  large  and  coarsely  formed,  v  ilh  fhicV  lifw.    Their  tei  th  are 

f;real  extent  in  aulnuin  (M:i>  ami  J.iii.'i,  wlit-a  no  niuhv  rui  oiicu  w/ry  gu  iliiniyh  railior  lai^'c.  T!u'  clun  is  usually 
the  Ando^  is  (Iws^ihfil.  TIii-m;  inui«;la:ii)iiH  aiL-  ]iroiU:ccd  by  |  ij(i>a<i  unU  jiruiaan.'n[.  All  tlie  fi-'uUucs  um'  l^rgv  t.'xcciit  tbe 
tliL-  ho.ivy         whiili  f.ill  lu  (he  inttiiir  of  tl'.c  coviitr)'.   eyes.    Tlioy  have  Imlt'  iiiiir  oilheron  th«>  i.u-t- or  the  body. 


OlittfMise  Uie  ciiuiaiu  la  liealthy  and  plcasatit.  Ueiicrally 
a  bright  sunny  day  is  succeeded  by  a  cloudless  and  ex- 
tremely clear  nighu  In  suminer  the  heat  is  scorching, 
bat  not  nilliy;  wai  to  «intcr,  though  the  weallicr 
fa  tonwiimei  wiy  eold,  especially  during  southerly  vinds, 
the  air  it  «1wkj»  dwlie  and  wholesome.  CbaitBes  ef  wind 
wn  sodden,  and  ceuae  rapid  lhaueh  not  very  ereat  varia- 
tieBeortemiieratuTe.  Sometimes  the  eky  u  afi^Uy  or  par- 
tially overcast,  and  oceasiunally  clouded  heavily,  but  on 
most  days  there  i&  a  bright  suii&hino  and  a  fircsh  or  strong 

Wt'slurly  \v  111(1. 

The  jilauiT,  differ  froiu  tbu  iriountaia-region  both  in  vege- 
tation and  in  aiu;!!.!^.  The  ruilivc*  iiinc  avA  herds 
of  horses!,  !u>d  thfiu  :iru  wild  cii'illc,  as  already  mciilioncd, 
OH  lite  Imiiks  of  the  river  Clu;pat.  fruanacoes  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  raoro  so  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
plains.  Pumas  are  foundcvcry  where,  and  wolves  on  the  north- 
ern plains.  There  are  several  specieaof  foxes,  arwell  a.s  caviao. 
armadillos,  and  taett-MeO,  S  little  SJtimal  like  a  rabbit.  On 
tbe  coast  there  are  common  seals,  fur-bcals,  and  sea-lions. 
Ijmd-birds  are  not  numerous,  except  emus,  condors,  and 
csrtion-bawfcs.  Ter.'..,  partridges,  an-ea,  snipes, and  rails 
however  are  freiiuciuly  met  with,  whicbnus  soatbwacd  or 
northward  accordint;  to  the  season.  The  sea-bildt  consist 
of  gulls,  grebes,  and  penguins.  Tliere  is  no  fish  in  the 
Saiitu  (.  raz  river  iiu  iii^'  t,i  it>  L".'i'at  rapidity,  but  mi  the  t■^lC^^t 
thoy  are  rather  jjkuli:'ul,  il.e  larger  species  resenibliiit;  imiI, 
ling,  and  salmun.    Insects  are  rare,  eN' rjit  scorpions.  Be- 


and  they  attempt  to  eiadieutc  it.  Tlieir  hands  mid  I'eei  are 
comparatively  small.  Their  limbs  are  not  so  imiseuhtr  as 
their  height  and  apparent  bulk  would  induce  one  to  sup- 
po$.e ;  they  are  al><o  rounder  and  siuoothcr  than  those  ef 
white  men.  Their  colour  is  a  rich  reddish  brown,  between 
that  ef  rusty  iron  and  clean  copper,  rather  darker  then 
copper,  yet  not  so  dark  as  good  old  mahogany.  A  large 
mantle  made  of  skins  sewed  together,  loosely  gathered 
about  tbeir  bodies  and  banking  from  the  shoulders  to  (he 
ankles,  adds  so  much  totheir  apparent  magnitude,  that  one 
can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they  arc  only  a  few  inches 
above  six  feet,  till  they  arc  actually  measured.  Tho  Pata- 
t;oir.iuis  w.Ti'.der  about  in  the  cxten>ive  plains  south  ef  the 
Riu  Nosr.i,  and  traverse  that  Immense  distance  (80i(  miles) 
in  a  cimipiir.ii ivciy  slmrt  time.  Tho  same  individual  was 
seen  at  Gregory  Buy  m  tlie  Strait  of  MagaUiacns,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1831  ;  at  the  Rio  Ne^ro,  lu  September,  1832;  and 
again  at  Gregory  Bay,  in  March,  1833.  Their  nrinripal 
subei^toncc  is  the  flejih  of  mares,  emus,  cavias,  and  gu.iiia- 
cocs.  They  broil  their  meat  and  cat  it  with  a  lump  of  fat 
and  salt.  There  are  two  wild  roots  which  they  eat,  one 
oalled  ttu,  and  the  other  chiiitt.  Tbe  fta  is  a  bulbous  root, 
which,  when  cleaned  and  bnbed,  becomes  nesrly  like  a 
yam.  The  ckiUlt  is  t  b>ng  White  Mot  kbout  tbe  atse  of  a 
goosc-quill.  and  Is  eaten  roasted  or  put  in  broth  which 
they  ninke  tor  women  and  sick  people.  D»gs  are  not  eaten, 
111  r  are  horatji,  unless  disabled  by  accident.  Their  huts  arc 
ui  sh:i[)i>  not  unlike         tents.  They  consist  uf  jn  les  ?tuck 


Iwseii  Cape  Ulanco  and  Port  D»^sire  tiieie  are  nuuiert»u»    m  tlui  ^rnund.  to  which  others  are  fastened;  the  whole  is 


suh'iat,  or  extensive  huUows  filled  with  suit,  in  which 
the  solid  mass  is  several  feet  thiek,  and  consists  of  very 
white  and  guod  salt.  Near  Port  S.  Julian  there  arc  salt 
lakes,  in  which  the  salt  crystal! ijicsf  in  prc;U  cubes. 

Iiihabifyinls. — The  inhabitaiUi  >  f  the  iiuuniain-rogion 
are  difl'erent  from  ihuiie  of  the  plains.  The  natives  of  the 
plains  arc  called  Patagontans,  or  llorse  liidians,  as  they 
wander  about  in  the  interkir  on  horsebaok,  and  do  not  live 
on  the  ahores.  The  aslivca  of  the  monntnin-region  are 
called  Canue-Indiuns,  because  they  live  only  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  frequently  remove  from  one  inlet  to  another  in 
Cannes.  I'iie  hater  are  iit  pie^ent  eoiiijirehended  under  tho 
name  ol'  l"iie;^ians,  il  being  certain  that  ihey  belong  to  the 
5:\nie  laic  with  tbs  inhabitants  oftbis  western  part  of  Tierra 

del  l''ue^'(>. 

The  l'.st:ii:')ni:iMs  were  so  called  by  Magalhacus  v,  lu  ti  he 
saw  them  at  i'ort  b.  Julian  in  \  He  found  them  to  bo 
of  a  gigantic  stature,  seven  l^'rcnch  feet  in  height,  and  their  j 


eovered  wiih  ^kiiis  sewn  together,  exoept  toWStds  iboeast, 
w  here  they  are  open. 

That  tribe  of  Palagoniaiis  which  principally  \  ;sit  the 
southern  plains  is  called  Te-huel-het,  or  Southern  People. 
In  the  stony  district  between  49'  and  45°  none  of  the  tribes 
seem  to  make  a  long  slay.  North  of  46°  there  are  said  to 
be  throe  other  tribes:  Uia  Pe>hucl-che,  or  Eastern  People, 
who  move  obout  in  the  eountty  alone  the  eoasi ;  tli«  Cnu- 
Bsn  Indiana,  who  ramble  over  lbs  «slrii^  adjacent  to  the 
Andes  south  of  42?;  and  the  Molu-die,  or  Warrior  lodiana, 
who  occupy  the  interior  of  the  country  south  of  the  Rio 

Negro  tn  abi>nt  -Vp  S'.  hit. 

The  n3ount:u.i  regiun  is  inhabited  by  twj  tnbes  of  the 
Fuegians.  Near  Otway  and  Skyring  Waters  is  a  tribe 
which  Captain  Fitxroy  calls  Huemul.  because  they  have 
many  skins  of  a  kind  of  roebuck,  whieh  is  callwl  by  Mo- 
lina, in  his  '  History  of  Chili,'  huemul.  Another  tribe, 
which  inhabits  tho  western  roast  of  Patagonia,  between  the 


feet  being  wrapped  up  in  rough  ^uanaco  skins  particularly  |  Strait  of  Magalhacns  ant!  the  I'lomontory  of  Tres  Montcs, 
»  -1  ■  ^    * .«  •    1      T»   ,        .,   •    lie  calls  Chonos,  foundiot;  the  name  on  the  supposition  that 

this  tribe  once  advanced  as  far  north  as  Chiloe,  and  spread 
over  the  Chonos  An  hipclugo,  which  at  present  is  cjuiie  un- 
inbabiled.  Tbe  Fuegians  are  rather  shoirt»  vaiying  m  beigfat 
from  4  ftet  10  inches  to  5  feet  6  inches,  yot  tbeir  oodiea  are 
as  bulky  as  those  uf  a  man  of  six  feet.  Their  limbs  and 
joints  ore  short  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  which  ijivcs 
them  a  clumsy  appearance.  P.i^siiiE  so  much  tune  m  v.* 
huts  (wigwams),  or  crni,i]ied  in  small  canoes,  the  sha.^  c  and 
size  of  their  legs  .ue  injiired,  and  they  move  about  in  a 
siooping  posture,  witli  thu  knees  much  bent.  Their  colour 
is  lhat  of  old  mahogany,  or  rather  between  dark  copper  and 
bronze.  The  average  height  of  the  women  is  four  feet  and 
some  inches.  The  most  remarkable  traits  in  their  coun- 
tenance are,  an  extremely  small  low  forehwad,  a  prominent 
I  brow,  small  eyes,  wide  cheek-bones,  wide  and  open  nostrils. 


attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards.  Probably  their 
footsteps  in  the  sand  were  noticed,  and  exoiled  some  audi 
•adamatiuns  as  *  que  palagones!*  (what  Urgo Ibot!}.  His 
aoeoiml  itf  the  gigantic  stature  of  theae  people  was  partly 
oonftrmed  and  partly  contradieted  by  later  navigators. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Captain  Byron  met 
with  a  number  of  Patagoniaus,  uf  whom  the  men  wore  not 
less  fli.m  ei^^lit  feet,  and  some  even  exrecdcTl  nitic  in  lic:!.'ht ; 
the\v,jiiU'M  were  I'leiii  seven  feel  and  a  lialf  ti>  eiyht  feet. 
Tills  .•u'ci.junt  was  C"n'. radieied  by  \\'iilli.-  uml  n.ejgailiville. 
It  sterns  that  ihoro  has  been  some  esaggciation  in  the 
acciiiiiitf  ot  the  great  stature  of  the  Patogoiiians;  but  even 
the  skilful  olliccrs  who  conducted  the  last  survey  of  thi:s<! 
coasts  adni.i  that  tlie  Patagonians  arc  distingui>>hcd  by  their 
size.  Captain  Filzroy  ohiierves  that  among  two  or  three 
hundred  of  these  people  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  are  liceii 


whose  height  is  under  five  feel  nine  or  ten  inches,  though  j  a  laiw  mouth*  and  thick  lips.  Their  eyes  are  black,  sunken 


aoao  have  rccentU'  been  measured  who  exceeded  six  feel 
■od  SOOM  inches.  Their  bend,  according  to Osplain  Fitzroy,  is 
ladior  broad,  but  not  high,  and  except  m  a  few  instances,  the 
Ibrebead  is  small  and  low.  Their  hair,  which  han^s  loosely, 
is  bUck,  coarse,  and  very  diriy.  Their  brow  is  {irominent, 
and  the  eye,  ra:her  sin:.ll,  blaek.  anil  ■  ver  restless.  Defiei- 
ency  uf  <;ytbio-.v  hei^iueui  tlic  peeuaai  expression  of  ihe 
eyes,  lio  l  imparts  to  tbeir  physiognomy  a  mixture  uf  sim- 
pacily  iiud  iiiiewdiicss,  daring  and  liiuidily,  ti  v-i  ther  wiih 
that  singular  wild  look  whieh  is  never  se<  n  in  < . .  .  e  l  mun. 
Tbeir  facca  are  roundi»h,  and  tho  projection  of  the  cheek 
boDsi  makes  them  look  tmosuaUy  vim,  Tbe  nosa  is  a  littlo 


and  as  restless  as  those  of  savages  in  general.  The  iio>e  is 
alwsjrs  narrow  between  the  eyas,  and  almost  flat.  Tbeir 
hair  »  blaek,  coarie,  and  lank.  Iiieir  shoulders  are  square 

but  high,  and  the  chest  and  body  very  large.  Tho  arms 
and  legs  are  rounder  and  less  muscular  than  those  of 
Europeans.  The  musiles  el"  the  thighs  are  largo,  but 
tlxj.se  of  the  le^s  stnuih  It  is  remarkable  that,  ihoiigh 
living  in  a  \ery  i  Id  climate,  tlioy  have  seldom  any  co\e.  iiii'. 
for  a  serap  of  hide,  which  is  tied  to  the  side  or  hack  of  llic 
body  by  a  string  round  the  waist,  serves  only  as  a  jiockel. 
The  Women  have  generailya  seal  skin  wrapped  about  them 
and^a  diminatiTe  apran.  Tbeir  conoos  aio  inado  of  sevcffal 
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pboes  of  bark  8ewe<l  fo^ther,  from  12  to  20  feet  lonp,  and 
fnim  1  to  2  fewt  \\  in  the  middle,  tho  e>xtreinitics  bcui^ 
drawn  iitgc'lici .  Tlieir  wigwams  or  luits  .irt'  slia]>cd  like 
Ltiu-hivca,  alKiiK  j  ivci  higli  and  fiutu  -i  t<>  s  y,ird>>  in  dia- 
meter. Tlioy  are  made  uf  brandies  of  (ree^,  stuck  ii.io  itiu 
ground  and  bent  together  towards  the  top,  on  the  ouiside  of 
^hii-h  6kin»,  pieces  of  bnrk,  and  bunt^heis  of  ooarbo  grai»s  are 
roughly  fastened.  The  Chonu8  IndianH  have  vanocs,  or 
rather  boats  made  of  planks  sewn  locether  with  strips  of 
tvuted  bark  and  ru&hc-i.  These  bouts  are  i)"arly  3U  feet 
k)D(  and  7  feat  broad,  and  arc  pulled  with  uars.  Ilie  (ribet 
aro  dispanad  among  tba  Ulaiids  in  ■mall  &miliiia.  onkrcount 
«r  tha  Boaroity  of  fwd.  Tlwy  live  oaly  on  teali,  birds,  Asb, 
and  particularly  ibell'fiih,ana  thay  are  ron&equenlly  always 
mo<.  ing  fr  )tn  one  pltice  tonnother.  During  the  sutinner  they 
pii-tcr  [111-  ci>u--t,  wliL'ie  ilii-y  LNtiiin  ,i  t;ir:.;  i|u;ii.uiy  I'f  f^rt;-* 
;ui(l  yuuDi  Ijirdi,  IjcshIos  seals,  whichcomu  tj  jshaiulo  bicud 
ill  tli.it  season.  In  wiiitiT  llu-y  ratirc  inore  to  the  interior 
waieis  m  scnrcli  of  shvU  iWh,  and  lln?  Muall  but  nuiiieruiis 
and  exci'llrni  lisli  which  ilu-\  cutili  the  sea- weed 

(FucuH  gicantf'UB).  The  FuegiuuN  like  all  savages  living 
un  the  produce  of  fishing,  seem  much  nioie  inclined  to  im- 
prove their  coudilioo  by  Bdopting  lira  babiU  of  foreigners 
tlian  tho  PalagooiMit  or  othat  AnMriniQ  tribct  who  aubaist 
by  tho  chase. 

(isunfeying  Voyagt»  of  the  Adirntiire  and  Dcaglf; 
f  Miisfa'a  Buena$  Ai/ret  and  the  Provinces  qf  La  iiofa) 
PATAN.  [HiNDusTAif,  Tol.  xii..  p  Jld.l 

PATAP.'SCO.  [^lAKVt,A?»D] 

PATKAN.   [SuLo  Archipklaoo.] 

PATEL.  This  pailiterwa^  a  nal  ivc  uf  F;  nnro.  liu  t  :ie;t!icr 
his  age  nor  the  master  uiidt-r  whurn  lio  '^uitiicd  is  known, 
which  is  niti  a  liulo  sur]iri>iiij?,  ci nMrli  ; in^'  tin;  high  and 
deserved  aihii.raiiiju  iit  ttiiieh  hiswork.>  aiL-  liclrl.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  Claude  Lorraine  for  b.s  in  jilLl,  and  m 
ill-.  usMi  idunlrN  he  ni  called  the  Kreiu-hCJiaude.  It  cannot 
imleeil  be  said  liiat  he  e(|ualled  that  great  artist,  yet  it  is  no 
mean  honour  to  have  nnituled  him  successfully.  His  works 
show  that  he  diligently  studied  nature.  His  subjects  were 
always  well  chosen :  his  foregrounds  arc  judiciously  broken, 
bis  distanOMt  admirable ;  tho  scenery,  rucks,  and  the  forms 
of  hia  treat  wmarkably  elegant  and  airy.  The  antique 
buitdiugat  mna  of  aquaduota,  vases,  and  other  omamenta 
fjive  gtaat  variaty  and  rioliiiaM  to  bis  pktoiaa.  His  touch 
la  light  and  firm,  and  hia  eolouriiig  ei«ar  and  natural.  Hia 
figures  are  superior  to  those  of  CSaud^  baing  genefally 
elegant  and  correctly  drawn. 

PATKl.LA.  [SKEiKTriN] 

PATELLA.   {C'kkvk  isbh.vnchiata.] 

PATENT.  Hcline  ainhlyitig  (or  a  ]iatcii(  for  an  inv  ention, 
two  considerations  arc  necessary  :  first,  w  liai  is  entitled  to  a 
patent;  and  tkoat;  vhethftr  tb«  inTonlioii  haa  tin  taquisite 
condiiioti>i. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mnchino,  operation,  or  substance 
produced,  fur  which  a  patent  is  solicited,  must  be  new  to 
public  U'^,  eiilicr  :heiirii;inal  invention  of  the  patentee,  or 
ituported  by  him  and  fu  st  ina<lo  public  here.  A  patent 
may  be  ublained  for  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  nithough 
the  subject  of  it  may  baTe  baen  publicly  known  and  m  use 
in  eitlier  or  in  both  of  tba  othar  two  cottntries. 

In  iba  second  place,  the  subject  of  tba  iOTentiun  must  be 
lisaAll  to  Ibe  public,  something  applieabia  to  the  production 
of  a  vaadible  article,  this  being  the  oonauuetion  put  upon 
the  words  '  new  iiiaiuifucture'  in  the  statute  of  James  I. 
The  i;iM-uvcry  of  a  philosophical  priiu^i'le  is  ii'4  e  ir.iiib'i eil 
eiitiik'd  to  such  protection :  suck  nriitciple  must  he  applied, 
and  the  manner  of  au^  applieaiion  is  a  fit  subject  for  a 
patent. 

Inveatiuns  entitled  to  patent  nay  bo  briefly  annmeiated 

as  follows: — 

1.  *  A  now  combination  cjf  met  hatuca!  j  arls,  whereby  a 
new  machine  ti  produced,  although  each  of  the  parts  sepa- 
rately be  old  and  wall  known. 

2.  'An  tmproraiDaat  on  any  machine  vheraby  siwh 
machine  IS  roDdaied  capable  of  perfcming  batter  or  more 
beueficiaUy. 

3.  '  Whan  thaTendible  svbatance  is  tba  thtog  produced 
either  by  chemical  or  other  prooeaaes*  such  as  maaieuiea  er 
ftbrioa. 

4.  'Where  an  old  fiubsiancc  is  improved  by  same  new 

workiot;,  the  moans  of  producing  the  improvement  l»  in 
cao^:  in><j>  pntfistable.' 
If  the  inventor  think  that  the  niaciiinp,  operaiton,  or  sub 


atanca  praduoad  comes  uodar  any  of  these  oouniemtioiis» 


aiiil  tliul  it  is  nt'H-,  and  '.ikely  fo  Lc  iiseful  to  the  public,  lie 
luay  eutfi  u  i;.iveat  at  the  Putenl-Otlire,  atid  at  the  ofticcs  of 
the  attorney-general  and  the  salicitor-general,  in  the  foUow- 
iiig  form : — 

'Caveat  again  t  gu^nting  letters-patent  to  any  person  or 
persons  for  (here  describe  the  inventiondn  tbe  most  general 
term-.),  without  giTing  Dofica to  A.B.,  of  ,  in 

the  county  of  .* 
(Date). 

These  nircnis  stand  good  for  twelve  niontbs»  and  may  be 
renewed  from  year  to  year:  tba fteftr  entering  such  cavoat 
is  Aa.  at  each  office. 

As  soon  as  the  laveat  is  antored^  the  inrentor  may  And  it 
neoassaiy  to  obtain  the  asaistancc  of  workmen  or  uihers,  in 
ordertoearryhUinventtonintocirect ;  and  if  induing  this  he 
should  mako  known  to  them  his  invention,  he  will  ic  t  thereby 
lose  his  right  to  a  patent.    Any  toiinjuaiieaLou  whi-  h  is 
neccss.iry  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  effect  is  not  cotisidcred 
as  a  legal  publication,  which  would  of  course  vitiate  his 
right,  as  the  invuntion  could  no  lon<:.  r  be  called  new.  But 
though  the  inventor  is  thus  protected  in  his  experiments, 
and  is  safe  while  dealing  with  honest  people,  he  is  not 
protecte<l  aipinst  fraud.    If  a  person  in  tlte  secret  should 
make  <mv\\  invention  public,  or  cau:>e  it  to  be  used  by  seve- 
ral persoitii  between  the  timuof  entering  thccaveatand  the 
next  stage  of  proceeding,  that  cf  sending  in  the  petition,  no 
patent  couldbeobtaineiCaathedeciaiativn  tbataceomnanies 
the  petition  eould  not  be  madSi  or.  if  m^sb  would  bo  un- 
true. Again,  if  Mich  workman,  instead  of  making  it  publ  ic, 
were  to  give  to  some  other  person  the  necessary  information, 
the  latter  mitiht  apply  for  a  patent  f  ir  sucli  invention  as  his 
own;  and  if  he  could  succeed  in  cur.rciilaig  the  soureo  of 
his  infuritiaijiMi  li)  a  taUo  ihTlara'iiin,  lie  in  ght  force  the  real 
inventor  t')  alhiw  him  to  i;ai  Ueijiate  la  &uch  patent,  or  to 
f  irei^nj  it  al!ot,'etlier.    The  caveat  can  do  no  more  than  p.-c- 
veni  any  one  sleahnj,' the  ideas  of  an  inventor  and  appio- 
priattiig  them  to  in-,  own  use,  to  the  exehision  of  the  in- 
ventor; and  it  wdl  also  ensure  notice  of  any  appiu  aHcn  for 
a  patent  for  a  similar  invention,  and,  in  some  cant^,  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  tipon  a  subject  for 
which  no  patent  could  b«  obtained.    This  is  all  that  a 
avoatcanaa:  its  effect  is  frequently  much  oTerrated.  If 
any  one  apply  for  a  patent,  the  title  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  contained  in  tbeeavaat,  tbe  attornqr  or  solicitor  general 
will  send  a  notice  of  sneh  application  to  the  antersr  of  lh« 
caveat,  who,  if  he  should  think  such  application  likely  to 
Lnterfle^re  with  his  invention,  must,  jrilhin  seven  days  from 
the  tec  eipt  of  the  nottcs^  state  in  answer  bis  intention  of  op" 
posing  such  patent. 

The  nttijrney  or  solicitor  [,'eii(  ral  iben  ^nmmons  the  ap- 
pllcaiUs  lk>  ai'peai'  separ.i'.i  !v  lu'l'me  linn  ;  and  it  he  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  twci  patcni->  w  ill  iiKcrfcre  w  iih  each 
other,  or  are  virtually  the  >aiiie,  ilie  usual  course  is  not  to» 
grant  any  patent  exce)  t  to  the  t.ro  claimants  conjointly, 
though  if  priority  of  invention  can  be  proved  by  either,  lie 
has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  the  proiecliun  of  the  statute. 

If  the  invention  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  at  once  be 
produced  or  put  into  c>petation,  no  caveat  is  needed ;  and 
indeed  a  caveat  maybe  too  meane  of  exciting  the  very  atten> 
tioQ  and  op^ition  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  Whens 
sonic  expenmenls  or  operations  which  require  assbtanoe 
must  be  performed  before  a  definite  title  can  be  given  1o  the 
invention,  as  must  be  done  in  the  declaration  and  petition, 
it  is  much  better  to  avoid  the  caveat;  and  by  fretting  the 
(!iff-  reii[  I'arts  «if  the  machmcrs  or  oiierations  [  eilo:  iiied  by 
dilTureiit  persons,  if  possible,  kec-p  tho  uivuulion  a  vecret 
until  the  patent  right  be  secured. 

The  next  step  is  to  diaw  up  a  petition  to  the  crow  n,  bef  -ro 
doin?;whioh  however  the  titia  of  the  patent  must  he  seitled. 
To  those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject,  tin-,  may  not 
seem  a  very  dillicult  matter,  but  in  fa<  t  it  lerjiiue?  the 
greatest  cure ;  for  the  least dwercpancy  between  the  tiiie  and 
the  deiicriplion  contained  in  tho  specification  will  cndani^cr 
the  patent.  (Seetbeevidenooof  Mr.Faceyandotl^ers  be^re 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  aubjeel; 

18J!).) 

The  title  shtniU  set  (brfh  the  aubjeet  of  the  patent  in 
such  terms  that  any  enamaysee  if  a  patent  has  been  taken 
out  or  applied  ftr  in  the  eese  «f  any  similar  invention. 

The  titles  of  patents  colteetivcly  shonld  Arm  an  index  of 
the  invent  ioin  thus  protected.  It  i»  a  common  prae;ieo 
howevci  t  i  i.nkc  the  title  as  obscure  as  it  can  Iw  u>ade 
wdliout  eiidatigcriug  tho  (latuut,  ill  order  that  ihu  teal 
object  of  it  may  be  kept  seeiat  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
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great  difficulty,  and  baa  ofjen  ivM\y  vitiated  a  patent.  The 
law  requires  all  patented  mvuntions  to  be  open  to  puhiir 
inspection,  ami  iIil-  entcrer  of  a  caveat  may  be  cIivjivUmI  l.  v  n 
title,  fur  althougli  the  subjects  may  bu  the  tame,  a  title 
may  exprcas  the  invention  so  faintly,  or  indeed  ao  falsely, 
thftt  tlw  aiinilMrUy  df  two  intentions  may  escape  tlie  notice 
of  the  MMfllfly-fMIMilt  *aA  injustice  may  be  done  by 
granting  a  pttMlt  U)  on«  iwrty  wbUe  priority  of  inTeotion 
belongx  to  anothw.  Bjr  the  $  ft  «  WiU.  Iv.,  c.  B3,  •  pa- 
tentee is  allowed  to  enter  •  ditdaiblicr  of  any  part  of  ilie 
tiile  or  specification  with  ibe  content  of  theottorui-y-gcueral 
or  aolit  aur-geiu-ra',  who  may  order  such  disclaimant  to  pub- 
lish hi*  disi  luimci.  Tim  act  supplies  a  remedy  for  ttnin- 
teiitiunal  error-,  but  is  uiLficL-tunl  wIutc  llii?  tilk-  i-.  inir- 
posely  made  obs<  nrL'.  Bcinl^•^^  tlu^,  ttic  iliiL-lamicr  does  nut 
operate  rotrospectiv L-ly,  so  that  if  an  actiLin  ha  commencL'ii 
before  the  entry  of  the  dibrUimcr,  tlio  litl.-  and  hin'c  ification 
must  be  adduced  on  ihi;  inal  ai  lliey  i..riL;iiiaUy  »iaod.  A 
cavr>at  may  be  entered  against  tiie  grtuiting  of  such  dia- 
claiirn-r. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  patents  being  lost 
through  defective  titles: — 

In  tbt  cue  of  King  V.M«teBire  (2  Starkic.  N.  P.C^  249). 
til*  lutject  of  tbe  patont  wu  •  hnir-brush.  in  which  the 
htiift  wore  of  unequal  lenslb:  in  tbo  title  it  «m  described 
as  a  'Tapertnt;  Brush.*  wbteh  irai  eonridored  aa  intended  to 
inisicad  ilii:  public,  as  not  beiiw  a  ifeiiOriplion  of  the  subject 
of  tlie  patiiu,  fttid  It  was  annulled  accordingly.  In  Coch- 
rane f.  Siia-lhurst  (K.B.,  I  Slmkiii.  2i)j).  tln-'  patent  was 
for  a  cerlaiii  lamp,  but  tin-  litle  railed  it  an  'liiipruvc.l  Me- 
thod of  ligluiiii^  t'lties.  TowiH,  and  VilUij^es.'  The  patent 
in  this  casii  was  held  to  be  vuiJ, »«  ihu  sjiucilji  aiioti  only 
di--»eribcd  a  new  lump,  and  not  an  '  anprovijd  method  of 
lighting'  at  ail;  and  it  «as  also  objocttd,  that  as  it  was 
equally  applicable  to  lighthouses,  harbaurs,  shipping.  &c., 
tbe  title  was  otherwise  imperfect.  If  the  title  had  been  for 
•n* Improved  Lump' or  an  '  Improvement  on  Lamp*,' tiie 
patent  would  have  been  valid.  In  theca«e  of  King  Whee- 
ler, the  patent  set  forth  in  its  tide  a  'New  and  Improved 
Uodo  of  Diyine  and  Preparing  Malt.'  wbereaa  tbe  speotfi- 
ention  doicribaa  a  motbod  or  rabuminf  inaU  wlueb  had 
already  been  made,  ao  aa  to  prodnoa  a  cdourinK  matter  fur 
beer  and  other  liquori.  Now  it  is  evidoit  tbat  If  any  one 
bad  intended  to  lake  out  a  patent  for  producing  colouring 
iiiattur.  ho  would  never  have  collected  from  this  title  that 
the  (jatcnt  was  likely  to  intcifcre  with  his  invention.  In 
the  case  of  JJlnxam  v.  EUte  (0  Barn,  and  Cress,,  169  ^ 
178),  tlio  title  of  a  patent  winch  came  in  question  wa*  '  A 
Marhiiie  fur  making;  Paper  in  Single  blieeis,  w;ili()ut  Seam 
or  Juinin;:,  from  1  t  i  12  foot  and  upwards  in  widiii,  and 
from  1  to  4i  feet  and  upwards  in  length.'  The  spcciticauon 
however  described  a  machine  only  capable  of  producing 
paper  of  one  width  or  to  a  certain  width.  Now  if  an  in- 
TOOtorwho  thought  of  taking  a  patent  for  a  machine  to 
make  tnparof  a  greater  width  than  12  feet  bad  looked  at 
tba  tlUa  only  of  this  patent,  he  would  have  luppoaed  that 
8«di  a  patent  already  eiisled ;  but  if  be  bad  inapeeted  tb* 
ipaeilUaitioii.  ba  would  have  found  tbat  it  did  not  bear  out 
tna  titles  aa  tbe  mnfaina  therein  deaeribed  waa  utt  capable 
of  making  paper  of  a  width  greater  than  I S  feet,  llie  pa- 
tent then  was  invalid,  as  the  title  eooipriied  more  than  the 
specification.  This  is  the  most  eommon  error  that  patentees 
full  into.  Jessop's  case,  eilt-il  duriup  the  trial  of  Bouhoii 
and  Watt  against  Bull,  in  l7'Jj,  by  Mr.  .Tu»iic«  Buller,  is 
onotbt!r  instance.  A  patent  wa^  taken  out  for  a  'New 
Wateh,'  wlmreas  the  specifieaiion  only  descntied  a  particu- 
lar movement  in  a  waich.  whi<-h  Vaa  the  real  mTOnlion, 
aud  tbe  patent  was  therefore  vuid. 

An  honest  and  valid  title  may  bo  stated,  in  a  few  words, 
to  be,  a  description  of  the  prcciiw  object  of  the  invention  in 
tbe  most  simple  language. 

The  tiilo  being  settled,  the  petition  muat  bo  diawn  in  the 
folluwmn;  form :  — 

•IhehiimblepetitiDnorA.B,of  •in  tbe 

eotiitty  of  » 
*  Slioaretb, 

•That  your  petitioner  hath  invented  (hero  insert  the  title 
whirh  yiiii  iutenil  the  patent  '.i  ;,.  >,  iliat  lie  is  ihc  flr^t 
aad  true  inventor  thereof,  and  thai  ii  has  not  been  practi&cd 
by  any  o'  her  person  Off  poiaona  arhomaoavcri  to  hit  know- 
ledge and  lifliuf. 

■  Your  peiinuiier  therefore  most  humbly  prays  that  your 
Miyesly  will  be  graciously  pleated  to  grant  uuto  him,  hia 
axeculon,  admioliitraiort,  mmI  awign^  your  rojai  letters- 


patent  under  (ho  c;reat  seal  of  Great  Britain  for  tbo  sole  use, 
bcnrfi;,  and  advaiua<;e  of  his  said  mveniiuii  wiihiii  England 
and  Wains  and  the  town  of  Berw  iek-upun-T«eeil,  mui  also 
in  ail  ytmr  Majt$ty's  coloniu  and  pUuttatioat  abroad,  for 
the  term  of  U  years,  poiMiantto  Uw  atatttto  in  tbateaa* 
made  and  provided.' 

The  passage  in  Italica  must  be  omitted  if  i.i.  n  entordoet 
not  intend  to  obtain  patant  Ibr  the  oo)oni«s.  This  petition, 
with  a  declaiation  annexod,  must  be  left  at  the  offiM  of  her 
Maieaty  a  aeeroiajy  of  atata  Ibr  tba  bene  departnaot.  The 
deelatation  ia  in  lieu  of  the  affidavit  which  waa  requiitd 
until  the  paaaingof  the  Act  5  &  6  Wm,  IV..  c.  C2. 

A  few  aay*s  ener  tbe  delivery  of  the  petition,  the  answer 
maybe  recei\ed;  which  cnntains  a  reference  to  the  aticmey 
or  solicitur  j^enetal  to  repuil  if  the  invention  is  descving 
of  leui  rs-p.aleiit.  If  such  report  l  e  favnurubti',  a  nii.-:.l  iie 
taken  and  luii  uc  the  Home-o)!k*e  for  the  4Ut.*«>ir(  warranr. 
wiiich  is  addressed  to  the  attoniey  or  s<dicitor  general,  and 
dirvpta  the  bill  to  be  prepared.  Tlie  bill  is  in  effect  the  drah 
of  the  pateiii.  and  contains  the  grant  with  an  allusion  to  the 
clauses  and  provisos  in  the  letters-patent.  1 1  is  signed  by 
the  secretary  of  slate  for  the  home  department,  and  by  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  general.  If  at  this  stage  of  the  proeecdiag 
any  per^ion  should  wish  to  oppose  the  patent,  a  caveat  may  be 
entered  in  the  manner  already  daaertbed,  but  tbeantererisn^ 
quired  to  dopotit  901.  at  the  oAoe  of  the  attorney  or  aolieilor 
^aeial  to  cover  the  paleiitee'a  axpenacs  if  he  should  succeed 
in  eitablishing  his  right  to  patent.  The  bill,  when  prepared, 
must  bo  left  at  the  otliee  of  the  iu?cretur\  v- f  j  il;-  luinm 
department  fur  the  (lueen's  iit^ii  nianua;.  it  uiusi  ilieii  lio 
passed  at  the  si;:net  otliee,  where  letters  of  warrant  to  tiic 
lord-keeper  of  the  privy  seal  w  ill  bo  UittiW  out  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  siyiiet ;  and  loatly,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal 
will  make  ou',  oihet  letters  of  warrant  to  the  lord  cnancelior, 
111  w  ho>o  otiu  e  the  patent  w^ll  be  prepared,  sealed  with  the 
l.'re  it  sciil,  and  delivered  to  the  patentee.  Considering  tbe 
ri limber  of  offices  through  which  a  iiatent  passes,  it  might 
be  supposed  tbat  the  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  claim 
is  very  ri^d,  and  that,  when  once  the  patent  is  sealed,  it 
is  aafo  worn  oppositkm.  But  in  ri»dity  tba  law  offieen 
tbrotigb  wboae  offices  it  ia  carried  exerciae  no  opinion  upon 
the  validity  of  the  patenlae^a  daim ;  the  whole  reapoaaibUity 
rests  upon  himieir.  aa  wSI  be  seen  by  perusing  the  following 
abstract  of  the  form  of  letters-patent: — 

The  first  part  of  the  patent  recites  tbe  petition  and  de- 
rl.iraii m.  and  sets  forth  the  title  whicfa  haa  baeit  giffant* 
the  iiLveiitioii  by  the  inventor. 

The  Jnd  lolatcs  to  the  trantmL;  the  .'iolu  use  of  the  in- 
vention lo  I  he  inventor  for  ilie  space  of  foiirieen  \  ears,  w  here- 
by all  other  ptT-vnis  are  restiained  I'loni  nsinj;  the  inventma 
without  a  licence  ui  wnling  first  had  and  obtained  from  tbe 
patentee,  and  persons  are  luitrictcd  from  counterfeiting  or 
imitating  the  invention,  or  making  any  addition  thereunto 
or  subtraction  therefrom,  with  intent  to  maka  themaeWea 
appear  the  tnvcnlor*  thereof.  This  clause  also  direela  all 
Justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officera  not  to  interftra  with 
the  invenior  in  tbe  performanea  of  hi*  invention. 

The  3nl  part  declarai  that  the  patent  shall  ba  Toid. 
if  contrary  to  law  or  prejudicial  and  inconvenient  to  the 
public  in  general,  or  not  the  invention  of  tlie  patentee,  or 
not  first  introduced  b)  hnn  inin  this  country. 

The  4th  declares  thai  iuituitt-patenl  shall  not  give  privi- 
U  '^e  to  the  patentee  to  use  an  inWDtion^  far  whidk  patent 
ha-  been  nbtuintfd  by  another. 

The  itli  relates  to  the  manner  in  wlucli  letters-patent 
bLcomo  void,  if  divided  into  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
shares.  The  number  of  such  shares  used  to  be  five,  but 
all  patents  sealed  since  May,  1832,  allow  the  intereat  to  be 
divided  between  twelve  persons  or  their  repretanlattTea. 
Tins  part  also  relates  to  the  granting  of  licences. 

The  6tb  contains  a  proviso  that  a  full  and  aeennla 
descriptmn  or  apecificalien  ahaU  ba  enroUed  by  the  patentee 
in  a  specified  ttm«. 

Tb»  7tb  ditaeta  tba  patent  to  ba  eonabntad  In  the  roost 
ftvouraUe  manner  Ibr  the  tnvsDtv,  and  provides  agiunst 
inadvertency  en  the  part  of  tlw  olerkof  tba  Oiawtt  in  enrol' 
Unit  the  privy  .-cil  bill. 

Letters-patent  ilien  only  grant  tlic  solo  use  of  all  inven- 
tion for  a  certain  tiiiu-,  jirovided  that  the  siatument  in 
the  decliiraiuii  be  true,  that  the  title  a  disiuict  idea  of 
the  invention,  and  that  the  speciAcaiioU  be  enrolled  wilhm 
a  certain  i  iQe  luenlioned  in  the  patent,  gcnerully  two 
moo  lbs  fur  England,  four  for  England  and  bootland.  and 
Hxfortliitluaa«oii»toimt9gelb«r»  Ibn  tima  de]N«da  an 
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tiw  attdmay  «r  wNcitor  general,  «  bngar  or  thartar  period 
Mag  scantad  aoeaidiag  to  tba  aataiil  or  diflteullf  of  the 
Bventian ;  in  toma  inaianee*  two  yean  have  haao  allowed 

fcr  sjiecifying. 

The  object  of  the  tpeciileutioti  is  twofold  :—- 

First,  it  must  show  exactly  m  what  the  invention  consists 
for  which  n  patent  bag  been  ^,nnniecl,  atid  u  inu.st  yivu  a 
detailed  account  of  the  matuiur  i»f  efruciini;  ihu  object  scUurlh 
in  the  title.  It  must  describe  csacily  what  u  new  ami  wliat 
is  old,  and  inu-il  claim  exclusive  right  to  the  former:  the 
introduction  uf  any  part  that  is  old.  or  the  owi^iou  of  any 
|iart  that  is  new,  equally  vitiates  tho  patent. 

lu  the  second  place,  a  patent  is  granted  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  on  the  condition  that  such  full  and  accurate 
information  shall  be  given  ID  the  specification  as  will  enable 
any  workman  or  etbar  qilalitled  person  to  make  or  produce 
the  object  of  the  MCaot  at  the  ea^ratioa  of  that  tenn  with- 
out any  fhitbar  uiatruetioin*  A  apecitealion  la  bad.  if  it 
doea  not  describe  tho  neena  of  dong  aft  thtt  the  title  teU 
ibrth.  It  is  equally  bad  if  it  dawribea  the  means  of 
effecting  some  object  not  stated  in  the  title:  it  is  in- 
complete if  it  mentions  the  use  of  one  substaucw  ur  prtxess 
only,  and  it  i  i:,  l  o  proved  that  the  inventor  made  use  of 
another,  or  tiiai  ;iiiother  known  sut^iance  or  proce^  wiil 
answer  the  purpoHe  an  well :  unii  it  is  falM  if  more  than  one 
substance  or  jiroces-i  are  deiscTibed  as  producing  a  certain 
eff»  I,  ;iinl  it  be  found  that  any  one  of  these  is  incompetent 
Ui  the  purpose.  Patentees  frequently  render  their  patents 
invalid  by  claiming  too  much ;  thus,  after  describing  one 
substance  or  prooeaa  which  will  answer  a  certain  purpose, 
they  often  conclude  by  aomo  sucii  expression  as,  '  or  any 
Other  At  and  proper  meana.'  The  CoUowing  is  an  inatanco 
in  which  a  patent  was  set  aaido  by  audi  aa  exp reasioo.  In 
apeeiMng  a  naaehine  fitr  dnrhig  paper  hy  paaaang  it  againat 
heated  KoUera  by  meana  or  an  endleoa  fabriq,  the  inventor, 
aftcf  daaoribiag  ooa  aort  of  fabric,  tho  only  one  in  &ot  which 
lia  naed,  went  on  to  aay  that  any  other  fit  and  proper  material 
might  be  used.  Now  if  he  used  any  other  ineiirjs  of  effect- 
ing his  olject,  such  lue^us  should  have  been  distinctly  de- 
scribed. This  alone  rendered  Ins  siHjcificatian  incumpiute; 
bat,  besides  this,  it  was  proved  that  no  other  fabric  would 
answer  the  purpoi<e.  or  rather  that  no  other  was  knowt»,  and 
tlie  patent  wa»  annulled  accordingly.  The  casei  winch  have 
been  already  iiiontioned  as  iuatancus  of  had  titles  will,  by 
aupposing  the  title  to  be  good,  be  converted  into  instances  of 
bad  necifications,  as  the  invalidity  atrises  from  the  title  and 
apeciflcation  not  ogreeins  trith  eaoh  other.  It  ia  not  neoea- 
aary  to  say  anything  furlner  on  the  neeaaaity  of  tba  greatest 
aaiv  in  drawing  up  the  specification. 

Tba  patentee  may  de^ribe  his  invention  joat  aa  he 
plwiea>  and  be  may  iUnattate  aneh  deactiptfon  by  dnwinga 
or  not;  but  heahoold  be  eaielbl  to  oae  words  in  their  moat 
OOmnUNiaoeeptation,  or  if  some  technical  use  should  have  per- 
verted their  meaning,  he  should  make  it  appear  distinctly 
that  he  intends  them  to  be  taken  in  &uch  perverted  sense. 
Subjomed  is  the  form  of  the  other  part  of  tho  specification, 

'To  all  to  wlioiii  these  presents  shall  come  greeting,  I 
the  &aid  (patentee's  name  and  residence)  send  grii^Uug. 
"Whereas  her  most  excellent  Majesty  .i  ^r.  Victoria,  by 
her  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain, 
bcarins;  dale  ut  Westminster,  llio  day  of  , 

in  the  year  of  her  reign,  did  give  and  grant  unto  me 
the  aaid  A.  B.,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
bar  apecial  licence,  full  power,  sole  phvikse  and  authority, 
tbat  I  the  said  A.  B.,  my  executors,  admiimtialora,  and  as- 
aigns,  and  such  othaiaaa  X  the  aaid  A.  B,,  my  oieeutors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  aaatgoakBhonld  at  any  time  agrae  with,  and 
naoiben,  from  time  to  timc^  and  at  all  timaa  baiaaftar  during 
liie  term  of  year*  tbeioin  mentioned,  ahould  and  lawfiilly 
might  make,  nae^  eiereiaek  md  vend  within  England,  Wales, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick  npon  Tweed,  and  also  m  all  her  said 
Majesty'sculoniesandplontationsabroaddf su'  li  1  <  I'li  case;. 
my  invention  of  (here  insert  the  tide  set  furtii  u;  tlie  letter* 
patent  verbatim) ;  in  such  letters  patent  there  is  contained 
a  proviso  that  I  the  said  A.  B.  shall  caus*  a  ]iarttcular  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  niy  said  invention,  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  is  to  be  perfurtucd,  by  an  instrument  in 
writing  under  my  hand  and  seal,  to  be  enrolled  in  her  sjiid 
Majestiy's  High  Court  of  Chancery  withm  calendar 
months  next,  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  said  in  part 
leoited  letters  patent,  reference  being  thereunto  h»d  m.ay 
nan  full;^  and  at  large  appear.  Now  know  ye,  that  in  coia- 
flknm  with  the  aaid  pmtriao^  I  tho  aaid  Ai  &  do  boroby  de- 
P.C,Ho.W8.. 


dare  the  nature  of  my  invontion  and  ifaa  uamwr  in  wbioh 
tho  aoma  is  to  be  perfiirmed  are  particularly  described  and 
aioertained  in  and  by  the  following  description  thereof,  te- 
fcnnce  being  had  to  the  drawings  hereunto  annoit  1  n  i! 
the  figures  and  letters  marked  tliereon,  ituu  is  id  t.»y.  my 
inveiitioti  consisis  (here  insert  the  detciiplmn  <jf  the  mvcn- 
lion).  lu  witness  whereof  1  ilm  said  A.  li.  have  hereunto 
sot  my  bead  and  aaal  tbia      day  of  ,  184«.' 

CName  and  teoL) 

'Taken  and  acknowledged 
by  A.  B.,  party  hereto^ 
the  day  «r  IMO, 
at  , 

'Befitrome, 


*  A  maater  <or  maatef  ostnoidnMiy) 

in  Chancery.  * 

The  apeeifleation  being  completed,  it  only  remalna  to 
enrol  it  hefbre  IS  o'dock  on  the  day  of  the  expiration  uf 
the  time  allowed  in  the  letters  patent.  All  specificfttiuni 
are  open  to  public  inspection  upon  payment  of  a  stnall  fee, 
and  books  are  kept  at  the  Patent- office,  Liuculn's  Inu,  which 
contain  a  list  ut  uU  patents  in  force.  These  books  may  he 
inspected,  by  permission  of  the  clerk,  without  any  charge 
whatever. 

Extension  f/  Term  f/  Letter i  Patent. — If  a  patentee 
finds  that  the  time  allowud  iiuu  by  tho  patent  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  remunerate  him  for  tho  trouble  and  expense  of  his 
invention  and  patent,  he  may  apply  for  aa  e.\u,i»ion  of  the 
term.  This  used  tu  rcouire  a  petition  to  parliament,  but  by 
tlie  befure-meutioned  Act  of  \\  lUiam  IV.,  the  patentee,  after 
adverliaing  his  intention  to  apply  for  an  exteoaiun  of  hia 
patent  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Act,  may  petition  the 
king  in  oooncil  m  that  eibet.  Any  person  wiabiog 
to  oppoae  the  oxteoaioD  aval  enter  •  oavaat  at  the  Privy 
Ciouncilf«ilBaa^  and  tbo  patitianar  and  onteier  of  the  caveat 
or  eaveala  are  heard  by  tbeir  oounael  before  the  Judicial 
Committee,  which  reports  to  the  king;  and  the  king  is  au- 
thorised, if  he  shall  think  lit,  to  grant  new  Iciters-paicui  for 
the  same  invention  .lir  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years 
afier  the  expiration  of  the  first  terra.  There  were  four  or 
more  such  grants  in  tiie  year  \  The  application  must 

be  made  .so  as  to  allow  tituts  for  tho  grant  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  untjiiial  term,  according  to  i  St  (I  Wm.  I\'., 
c.  as ;  but  thus  condition  is  somewhat  modified  by  2  &  3 
Vic.  c.  67. 

Scotch  and  Irish  patents  arc  ohtninedby  prooanaimilarto 
that  described  ftr  England;  ilu  .i^:jUcationa  however  ara 
made  to  tho  respective  law  othoera  of  each  eoimtry. 

Ibe  complicated  nature  of  the  proeaedinga  in  obtaining  a 
folant  baaled  to  the  eatabliabmeutof  a  ctemof  paraoaa  who 
Dwim  it  dieir  busineaa  to  obtain  patania  i>r  invontora; 
and  in  ease  of  an  iniricaM  inveAtion,  it  ia  Ibr  better  for  an 
inventor  to  employ  one  of  tbeae  *  patent  agents*  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  errors  and  loss  of  time  which  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  his  inexperience.  Tho  fee  charged  by  the  clerks 
of  the  Patcji  [  u:ll  who  act  also  as  agents,  is  ten  guineas, 
exclusive  of  tlic  ii»  awinu'S  and  descriptions,  which  of  course 
vary  according  to  tlie  dilhcullies  uf  the  subject;  a  small 
sum  com])aralively,  \xhen  the  loss  of  time  and  risk  of  a 
faulty  title  or  specification  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  time  n«Ci;i>!»ary  for  obtaining  a  patent  is  seldom  less 
than  two  months,  and  frequently  much  longur.  This  is 
justly  considered  u  ^reat  grievance,  as  the  inventor  is  not 
secure  until  the  i^aeat  seal  is  attached,  and  no  reaaonoaD  ba 
assigned  for  this  delay,  except  that  the  patent  paaaaa  an* 
neceaaarily  through  a  greet  number  of  officaa.  The  expoiiaa 
also  ia  vary  iMavy,  and  mav  be  ateted  on  aa  nvaraga  at 
liU.  fat  England,  with  U.  additional  for  Iba  ooImum^ 
I  ooi:  Ihr  Boodand.  and  lUf.  &r  Iralaod. 

It  ts  evid<nit  that  there  ara  many  inventtoM  wbieb  will 
not  bear  this  outUy  of  capital,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  number  of  patents  is  much  smaller  than  it  would  be 
utider  a  more  muder ii  ■  ri-rangeraent.  This  may  sei-ni  at 
first  sight  to  ho  beneficial  to  the  public,  but  such  is  not  tho 
case.  Tlie  invenltjr,  if  lie  procure  a  patent,  will  lake  care 
thalallhough  he  may  be  tho  party  inconvenienced  at  first  by 
tlic  outlay,  the  public  shall  pay  for  it  eventually  ;  and,  ifhedo 
not  takeout  a  patent,  be  will  doall  in  his  power  to  keep  hi«  in- 
vention secret  for  a  longer  time  than  the  patent  would  have 
allowed.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  of  tbat 
jealousy  which  is  so  apparent  among  manufacturers ;  it  has 
matoially  ntarded  .Um  atady  of  the  arta,  which  aro  now 
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fenced  round  witb  socrclsnnddiniculiiei^aOidbMbteolOWIiljr 
iiiiilrtiinouial  in  ratisin^  (he  great WUU  whieh  eonlhuedlf 
uvi- :  nt  iiion  conxcisaiU  at  onco  with  tbe  ttlMlty  Alld  tM 
prui-iice  of  lUecliaiiical  operations. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  will  \>o  ad-iiiltofl  by  til 
who  have  been  i"  nny  way  connected  with  intiiuiliirturo* ; 
Uut  if  any  •  \  uk  n<-.'  be  wantinjf  to  convince  those  who  are 
not,  the  Miiail  nuisjuei  of  patents  taken  out  in  Enijland  is 
quite  coudiisive.  In  1837  the  number  of  Kn.rh-.li  iialcnlB 
wa* '254,  ai!'1  fhnt  of  Scotch  the  numl^er-,  i:i  France 

anil  Prussisi  "lh-  much  larger.  Much  has  been  s  i  nl  riLiiitist 
the  present  law  of  patent,  whirh  in  our  opniion  is  un- 
founded in  truth.  There  are  difficulties  contiocted  with  the 
tilla  and  sperifiration  which  cannot  perhaps  be  ainooihed 
lif  any  legislative  cnartmenls:  but  the  obataeta  wllich  the 
law  hm  pUeed  in  the  way  of  inTenlors  can  he  easily  re- 
m«?ed.  niere  it  nothiog  to  prevent  patenta  being  granted 
ia  ft  quarter  of  the  pnMwnt  turn,  u4  »t  »  tenth  part  of 
the  present  expense.  Whm  tltil  ii  Ada«»  Mm  wmher  of 
|iiii  nes  wdl  rapidly  increase;  talent,  which  i«  inert  for  want 
of  luotivo.  will  be  caUed  into  aotioQ,  Hid  the  Workshop  will 
oo  loniier  be  closed  af^inst  thd  pbiliMOpliiO  imniWR 

PATKNT.  [Patterns.] 

I'ATKM  S.  ( \..iv.  )  riio  law  relating  to  patents  for  in- 
venduiii  IS  fnimdwl  on  the  21  James  1.,  e.  3,  to  which  re- 
fervnci:  is  iiuule  in  the  article  Monopolies,  nml  on  the 
casos  decided  under  that  statute  It  is  aho  somewhat  irio- 
dificd  by  the  5  it  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  83.  ami  i  &  3  Vic ,  c.  67. 

Thu  giant  of  a  patent  is  not  a  thing  which  liie  subject 
wndaim  as  a  matter  of  right;  it  ia  the  free  gift  of  the 
crown.  'Tkc-  form  of  the  grant  ia  by  letlers-patcnt.  which, 
being  the  .Iced  of  the  crown,  are  considered  as  of  public 
KSOrd.  The  pnperty  acquired  by  the  grant  of  a  patent 
eonakte  in  too  sole  right  of  making  a  certain  material 
fhinc,  or  of  patting  togeliier  oulenal  things  in  oortaia  »pe- 
ciflecl  propOTtion*  or  lbmM»  in  order  to  produeo  sotoe  doflnito 
result;  and  it  also  consists  in  the  aide  right  of  selling  or 
allowing  to  othcni  the  use  of  such  niaterinl  thing  or  the 
means  of  jiroducing  such  deflnitc  n-iult  The  grant  of  a 
patent  endures  for  fourteen  years  fiLiui  ib;.'  dali;  of  the  fir*t 
leiiiTs  ji.Lti'tit.  or  for  such  other  tin le  uu  U  r  t'nai  tccii  ynsrs 
a~.  ilic  ^T.iiit  may  contain.  A  pntt'iii  cannot  be  holtl  m  any 
v.:t\  >,i  sli  ii  uiijii-  tliiui  twi  lM'  )ii  r-oiis  shall  bo  intorostod  in 
it.  Wuii  ihe  exi'eptiuiis  ubove  iiK  iitKinod.a  patent  i^  in  all 
other  respects  like  personal  property,  ami  ofooursu  may  bo 
sold  or  disposed  of  by  will.  Tlio  patentee  may  al^o  ^rant 
licences  to  other  persons  to  use  his  patent. 

If  Iho  patent  is  infringed,  the  patentee  or  his  assignee 
nay  bring  his  action  fcrdftinages  against  lh(!  offender.  The 
patOOteoor  bis  assignee  may  luso  file  a  bill  inequity  against 
tbo  inftingors  of  the  patent,  and  thia  is  generally  the  best 
matbod  of  prooaading.  On  a  bill  beins  lUad,  immediately 
on  the  disoowry  oftM  tnflriniKement,  wnieh  slaias  a  proper 
case  and  is  sup|)orted  by  affidavits,  an  injunction  may  be 
obtainc<l  restraining  the  defendant  from  violating  the  pa- 
tent until  liL' |iut4  m  iiis  answor  or  iiniil  Inrllu'r  onl  r  of 
the  court.  Thu  dtfeiidaat  uiay  tuovo  to  diss'ilve  audi  m- 
junciiLisi  ii]!  Ill  filing  hi«  afUdavits,  or  ho  inav  vankti  such 
in  iiiim  (111  initiinu  in  his  answer.  When  an  injuiu  iioii 
Ciiiuiiii  oVit.niK'<l  fiilii.r  Lffiiit^  ilia  answer  or  upmi  llio 
anxwur,  and  there  is  a  tloubl  about  iIr'  vulidity  of  the  patant 
riijht  or  the  infringement  of  it,  ihu  cuurt  will  generally 
direct  the  defendant  to  keep  an  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
lu4  nianufu'-ture,  and  will  also  either  direct  an  issue  to  try 
the  fhcts  of  validity  or  mrringcmcnt,  or  leave  the  patentee  to 
bring  his  aation.  if  the  patentee  can  establish  the  validity 
of  his  patent  in  a  court  of  Uw,  tlie  court  of  equity  will  ttwu 
grant  nn  injunction  against  its  infiringamont. 

Tlii-ro  is  a  furthar  advantage  in  applying  to  a  rcwrt  of 
e  (uity  in  the  ease  of  an  infrmgement  of  a  putcnt ;  the 
euurl  can  direct  the  trial  at  law  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks 
juit,  and  can  order  parties  to  be  examined  on  the  trial  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  compi^tt'tU  witnesses;  and  when  the 
allofjed  fact  of  infringement  is  iloin;  secretly,  it  ran  order 
the  inanufaciory  or  workshoji  tu  iui  ui>)K!  '1l-.:1. 

Lett«rs-patent  may  he  mvaliti  on  varnui*  <,'ri)imils,  iihliciugli 
the  invi-iiiiiiM  w  ai  Uuil.y  a  new  one.  Tiiom-  crroumli,  ii,  ap- 
pears fi  Mii  tiie  statute  of  Jame^  {%.  6j,  may  be,  tiiat  they 
are  *  contrary  to  the  law,'  or  'mischievous  to  the  state  by 
nii-inic  ihe  prices  of  commodities  at  home,"  or  'hurt  of  trade 
or  generally  inconvenient.'  The  proceadiog  by  which  a 
patent  is  caneellod  is  a  writ  of  acim  fiuiaa.  Tha  natura  of 
tba  Ibmar  «r  tbaaa  two  okJaaMaBt  it  ahowa  in  tlu  attid* 


IfoKOMUm,  but  it  ia  a  ground  fbr  rancellins;  a  patent 
wbtdi  can  now  baldly  ooaur.  Tb«  other  ground,  that  of  n 
latont  baing  misehiamua  to  tba  alate,  is  alio  not  likely  lo 
«  of  common  oceutrenee;  but  if  «n  issue  were  joined  on 
facta  whieh  showed  that  a  patent  was  misebiovDtia  to  tba 
state,  such  i«sue  might  be  tried,  and  the  patent  m^ht  on 
that  griuiinl  bo  (k-claivd  void.    The  patent  is  of  course  also 
void,  and  rauy  bu  cuiui  I'ed  if  it  is  proved  that  tho  patentee 
is  not  the  true  anil  lii^t  inventor,  iha:  ilu?  olti\>ct  is  not 
some  'now  manufaciure,'  lU  the  sense  »hicU  judicial  deci- 
sions have  given  to  t\\o%«  wordii  in  the  statute  of  James,  or 
that  the  specifiisitMin     not  corrert  enough,  or  that  tlie  pa- 
tent has  not  been  piopLily  (lUiauiod. 
P.^TENT,  LE  ri  KKS.   [.LBrrBRs  I'atknt.] 
PATENT  YELLOW,  a  pigment  composed  of  oxido  and 
chloride  of  loadiOr  oxiobluriue  of  lead,  fur  thn  preparation  of 
which  tovaml  processes  have  been  proposc-d,      by  ilecmi 

Cing  oommon  salt  with  litbargOb  or  oxide  of  lead,  and 
ilingtbe  residua,  after  separating  tba  soda  by  wasbiBg; 
It  ia  aomatinM  flirmad  bv  banting  tatalher  one  part  ot 
dblorida  wiib  4  or  «  paria  ot  onida  of  laao,  or  by  beating  la 
ports  of  oxkia  of  lead  with  ana  part  off  bydiiiahloiaka  off 
ammonia  fsal  amraoniao).  It  ii  of  ootirsa  eonatitotod  of  dil> 
ferent  prupin  tions  of  (he  compounds  which  form  it,  accord- 
ing to  lite  method  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Since  iku  mUw 
d  uction  of  dtramaito  of  lead,  it  la  nmeli  lam  tfnif^  ttm  it  vaa 
formorly. 

PATERA,  an  oju-n  vessel  approaching  to  the  fuiin  uf  a 
cup.  used  by  the  Hoiniuib  in  tliuir  sacrifices,  in  wha-h  ihoy 
received  the  bluud  uf  ilic  vii-linis,  aiii.i  vniii  wliu  li  :1k  v  made 
libations.  The  word  cantaiiis  iho  tame  root  mfHUen;  '  Pa- 
tera ut  ct  ipium  nomen  indicia  est,  pooulum  planum  ac 
patana  aat'  tilaorubius,  Maittm,  v.  Virgil,  in  several 
of  tba  *  Anaid.'  allndai  to  tbn  nias  of  tba  pntma. 


Ub.  «t  218.  Suppoimat  alU  raUna,  leptilumquf  1 1  .i<:.rr-a 
Uku  Iv.  to,    Ins  Usmi  pailtn  4isSM4S  fnkhcmm*  D  yia. 


UbustLIA  Wi»e  psttfss  Uinta  4o«i. 

On  medals  tho  patera  is  ;cnre«en(ed  in  too  liani!^  of  m»- 
veral  of  ihu  rlLiilii;*  l, R-Ui-lu',  texicnti  I  ii.-r'cr.xiit.i  ii'i'i  .\'u- 
marite,  toui.  iii,  n.,  i  y.  ulu.wi'/ },  imJ  fi  cquuuils  la  liio 
handi  of  priut  I's,  to  mark,  iliu  iacenlutal  aiiihoiity  a»joaii«i 
with  reiral  powi^r.  The  j  alcra  was  of  gold,  silvor,  bronxe, 
marble,  glass,  or  earth,  buch  as  had  served  fur  libations  of 
wine  or  any  other  liquor  at  a  funeral  were  usually  deposited 
Willi  yhf.  a<ih(  .4  of  tho  doceas^cd.  Patella  (that  is,  paterula) 
is  tho  (liminuiivi,'  of  Fati'ra. 

PAT&'UCULUS,  VELLBUU8,  was  bom  about  19  b.c. 
Beaarraiiin  Ibaamij  under  Augustus,  was  made  military 
tribune,  nnd  aoeoivpaniail  Tihariiia  in  biaCtannan  and  lily^ 
rian  (  umpivigns.  Cta  bia  fettittt  to  Raiia  ha  was  spiiotntad 

successively  quvstor,  tribune  of  iba  flMpla,  ROM  XuAj 

prtctor.  which  uflice  ho  filled  in  the  year  of  tba  death  of 
Ai;2u  Ii.  Ho  wroie  his  abridgment  of  Roman  history, 
\vliic:ii  ho  dddresses  to  the  consul  Vimcius  or  Vtiiuliua 
Quartinut-,  a.o.  ,30.  the  year  bufore  the  proii  riptioii  nf  So 
jaiius.  I'.ilerciilus  is  suii[)om>J  to  have  lost  his  hfo  at  ihu 
lunk:  ^slieii  Si'juiiua  suUercd,  a^  he  wss  a  friund  of  that 
favourite,  whom  he  praistMi  ui  a  rather  fulsome  strain  near 
the  end  of  his  work.  1  ha  '  Historiai  Rumanie'of  Paitr- 
cuius  consist  of  two  books.  Tho  first  begins  wiib  a  brief 
notice  of  the  early  history  of  Greece  after  tbsTlrpjati  war,  and 
of  the  Greek  oolonics  in  Italy ;  it  thenmentiass  the  foiintlu- 
tion  of  RaaMand  the  establishment  of  naanataby  Romulus 
after  which  tbvra  is  an  hiatus  of  600  yaan^  oopviioiied  l»y 
ibakiaof  ilmtpartof  tba  IfS.  ThainHrk,naw*  bavo  i(.  ia 
rcaumad  at  tba  tinwaf  thawar  agninst  Panaiia.  and  briaOy 
rolatas  its  tasutt.  a«  well  aa  tba  Mstruation  of  both  Corinth 
and  Carthage.  The  second  book  is  complete,  and  wril|en  more 
at  length.  It  treats  of  the  disturbances  of  Iho  times  of  llie 
Gracchi,  of  tiie  cnil  wars  ot  Maiius  and  SulU,irf  ih'i  i' 
between  Cauiar  aii'l  Pomin  y,  of  luu  svcuud  triumviritte,  uui 
lastly  of  the  reign  of  .Vut;u-tus,  concluding  with  a  iau»-- 
gynu  on  Tiberius  and  St^jauua.  It  sen'es  in  some  mausurf 
as  a  aubstitulo  for  the  lust  books  of  Livy.  1  he  wnwr  ex- 
pri'bses  hinijicif  witb  tolerable  fnirnc*i>s  concaniing  the  e  \.\ 
wars,  until  he  coroos  to  his  own  tiuios,  when  hu  adopts  a 
laudatory  style  towards  the  existins;  poweit.  Hi^  diiMi:iii 
elegant  and  fluent.  The  work  of  Paterculus  has  bcuu  ulieu 
printad.  The  fiipoot  aditiim.  1784»  wiik  PodvaU'a  '  An* 
'  VaiMHH»'ia»iiMlUi 
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PATERNO.  [Catania] 

PATHOLOGY  (from  iraOoc,  Mliseafr,'  and  Xovoc,  'a  dis- 
cour«o ')  »  llto  scieucc  uf  <liieaiei>  and  c»p«ciaUy  of  tliose 
which  afieet  tneii  Mid  iniBMU  vhioh  tn  Ult  tubj«et»  of 

niwliral  tienfment. 

For  the  iierfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  disease,  the 
first  circuiu-iiuiK-e  to  bo  determined  i$  its  onv.tc  ;  and  ihiit  is 
commonly  n  ^arJud  as  twofi>ld.   The  predibpohut^  cause  ur 
condition  (fur  the  term  cause  cannot  fairly  be  used  in  this 
sense)  is  that  state  of  any  individual  which  renders  him 
peeiilwrljr  liable  to  tii«  attack  of  any  or  of  wne  pirlicttlar 
oiiMM^  of  which  «iMth«r  pcraoo  or  h«  htniMlf  at  mioUmt 
tjawari|li(b0illliUl«  daagor.  Of  the»e  predispoiiiug  con- 
ditHMt  the  niMt  impwrtant  is  hereditary  di!>posilion.  fay 
which  an  individual  being  constructed  with  the  same  pecu- 
liarities of  internal  and  of  external  form  and  cunipo^iiion, 
which  one  or  both  of  ht-i  parents  po<iscssed,  is  liable  tu  tlu' 
same  diseases  as  they  were.    Such  are  the  peculiarities  ut  , 
temperament  or  constitution  with  which  euch  nitl  viduul  is 
bom,  and  by  which  ho  i*  through  life  dispusud  to  ii  pecithar  I 
charricler  uf  (Iist'a.-,e  ;  and  -uch  also  are  the  spcciiil  Iiuil  Ii 
tory  dispositions  to  scrofula,  gout,  insanity,  some  rorm!>  of 
asthma,  and  probably  many  more  di»eas4)s.    Oiliur  predis- 
posing conditions  are  the  peculiarilios  uf  constitution  which 
are  acquired  in  iho  course  of  life  ly  imrticiilar  modes  of 
living.    Each  iudividusl  is  adapted  by  habit  tiiid  other  cir- 
cumstances to  the  conditions  of  clinmto,  &c.  in  which 
he  is  placed,  and  it  peeliUarljr  liable  to  bo  affected  by 
obangcs  of  tbeM  external  oonditioni.  A  pereon  of  eflemi- 
oils  babits  living  rarefully  lecluiled  fttjni  all  excitants  of 
diseases,  is  much  mure  liable  to  be  affbutcd  by  exposure  to 
any  of  them  than  one  wiiose  fr.nn.::  In  a  hanlv'  niiM;  uC 
life  is  rendered  coiuparuuvtly  uu  uliic'ia'nlf  lo  all.  Any 
means  by  which  the  strength  of  the  body  is  reduc.  d  rt'inli/r 
it  more  liablo  todiMsasesof  all  kind-,  and  hence  imr  idi-a  df 
bodily  5ticii^;;li  is  drawn  not  muru  finiti  Uio  muHi'ular  |m)svit 
of  the  ludiMdiial  iliasi  frmn  Ui.'i  liinuuiiiiy  from  lim  etfcrts 
of  those  ciKMjuistances  which  in  others  excite  discaae.  There 
are  also  local  peculiarities  of  individual  origans  of  the  body 
which  render  them  especially  liable  to  diseu^ ;  such  are  the 
etale  bordering  upon  aisease  which  is  broiiiiht  on  by  con- 
■tut  over  excitement  of  any  urttan ;  the  condition  of  an 
omn  which  hae  onoe  been  affected  with  a  diraase,  and 
whieb  fl  eoniMDtjr  thenoeforward  particularly  liable  to  a 
npetition  of  it;  the  atate  of  the  otgaaa  whieb  at  diffemit 
periods  of  life  ivodera  one  more  than  another  liable  to  die- 
ease,  so  that  the  isame  excitant  will  be  most  likely  to  pro 
duce  in  the  child  an  afTcotion  of  ibe  bead,  in  the  youth  a 
disease  of  the  i  ho^i,  hikI  iti  the  adttlt  or  old  persoo  some 
disorder  of  the  abduiuiiial  oriran*. 

Any  of  these  prediaposiJuiii>  however  may  fxist  llirauf;lii>ul 
life  without  Iheoi-currencu  i>f  aunial  di-ua-c  ;  in  ardi  r  lo  pro- 
duce disease,  sotno  more  iiDiiiodiate  or  e\i'iiiiin  cause  is  ne- 
cessary. This  excitant  must  be  ilie  luoi  o  powert  ui  the  less  the 
pretlisposilion  I  but  luider  wliaievcr  cuciunstancesdi-'ease  is 
produced,  the  predLsporiing  condition  of  the  patient  may  be 
expected  to  confer  upon  it  a  corresponding  peculiarity  of 
obaracter.  The  exciting  causes  of  diseases  are  aoj  ehanges 
(rfneertain  extent  in  the  conditions  of  the  extemd  elrcum- 
ituieca  in  wbiab  man  it  plaoed.  For  example,  •  oertain 
mge  of  •xteraat  ttnpevnture,  a  certain  constitution  of  the 
atiBOf|iMt«k  n  eartaiil  raiiply  of  pan  food  and  driok,  a  eer> 
taib  amonttt  of  taeattl  and  bodily  ezevtion.  are  droum- 
stances  essential  to  health,  and  alterations  in  any  of  them 
may  produce  disease,  of  which  the  nature  and  the  scat  will 
be  determined  in  part  by  the  predi8|>o^itii)ii  (jf  earh  indivi- 
dual, and  in  part  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  a'  ii m  uf  the  ex- 
citant. Thus,  after  ilie  sauu^  exciting  cause  (t  ir  examiile. 
ex|Hisure  to  cold  and  damp),  une  person  may  have  riieuma- 
tism, another  plcuii->, a  ihird  (iphtlialmia,  and  a  fjiiitli  may 
escape  altogether  unharmed.  Hui  there  are  other  excitants 
of  disease  which  prevail  over  all  predisposition,  and  produce 
a  certain  character  of  disease,  which  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  can  only  slightly  modify ;  such  arc  the  materials  of 
all  coiua^^ious  and  eindemie  disorders. aa  inflaensa,«inaU* 
piox,  mensltts,  &c.,  which  produealn  all  whom  tbey  attack  a 
similar  affeolion.  Many  persons  however  aseaM  linm  the 
eifcctaof  these  exioltanls,  and  by  long  exposure  beoome  in- 
amd  to  them ;  hence  the  diemsea of  weuliar  climates  (endo- 
niC9)alleot  fbreigners  mileh' raon  than  natives ;  but  even 
in  those  persons  in  whom  they  do  not  produce  djse.iii-,  these 
Guudilioiis,  which  are  cxcitapis  of  disease  in  others,  modify 
the  obacaiMart  of  disoaaea  that  oooor  Ikom  anj  other  aoaic*; 


and  hence  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic  dU  dUoases  have  a 
lenilency  to  assume  some  rif  the  '■hariiriers  of  that  which  is 
liruvttieut.  Other  exrilauls  ul  disease,  *(iU  luurti  tuiiversal  in 
their  inlliienre  iumI  more  constant  in  their  consequences,  are 
all  things  which  act  immediately  on  the  comp"«-ition  or  con- 
struction of  the  body  or  of  the  blood,  such  as  incchantcid 
and  chemical  injurien,  including  poisons  of  nil  kinds. 

The  nature  of  a  disease  being  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  indi\  idi;  il  anil  the  exciting  cause  to  which  he  ia 
expoaedtthe  next  division  af  pathology  i«  the  study  of  tin 
symotoms  or  signs  by  which  the  progreas  of  a  disease  ia 
narfccd,  and  by  which  in  ntactlee  its  nattm  b  to  be  deter- 
Oiined.  Of  timo  aieas  of  diaeaaei  many  are  expressive  uf 
the  altered  oondition  of  the  part  chiefly  afltetcd,  as  pain  in 
a  wound,  or  a  local  intlammation,  c nmhiag  in  a  disease  of 
the  lungs,  siektiess  in  a  disorder  of  tha  stomach:  but  a 
^^leatcr  number  are  tlu;  expressions  of  an  an\!e|;iin  of  uther 
u!|.':ins.  which  suffer  in  association  with  tliu.su  pniuatily 
d  scasMcl;  such  are  pain  in  the  heail  wIkii  the  digestion  is 
dis  )rdure«l,  eou;{hing  in  di.seas<»s  i^f  she  li\er,  sickness  after 
vi.ilont  blows  on  the  head.  S<iiiietinies  theso  secondary 
symptoms  completely  mask  thosie  immediately  rosulting 
from  the  primary  tli.seuse;  as  when  in  a  disease  of  the  hip 
the  chief  pain  is  felt  in  the  knee,  or  in  hysteria  any  organ 
may  appcardiaorderad  except  that  which  actually  is.  These 
secondary  symptoott  ate  ascribed  to  whut  is  called  sympathy, 
an  unsatisfactory exprewion  indicating  only  the  eomeidenoe 
and  probable  eooneetion  of  symptoms  of  diseaaa  in  two  or> 
gans,  of  which  one  only  is  supposed  to  be  materially  afleeted. 
Entire  ignorance  must  be  confessed  of  the  nature  and  orisin 
of  many  of  these  sympathetic  or  hidirect  symptoms  of  dui- 
ease  :  a.^,  fur  example,  of  the  fever  consequent  on  local  in- 
juries ur  acute  lui-al  diseases,  and  of  the  hectic  fever  of 
nianv  chnnuc  aflecii'ims ;  but  ii  is  piobable  that  all  sympa- 
iliu's  will  til  liuie  be  t'ltuud  ile|icnd  either  on  some  com- 
munication ofexcilemetil  from  one  nerve  tg  atiniher  ihiuugli 
the  medium  uf  the  spiual  churd  or  brain,  as  m  the  relle.x 
acliiins  [NbRVb],  or  un  sume  change  in  the  hluod  which 

affects  both  owana  at  once,  ox  whicl^  originating  in  the  dts- 
eastt  of  one  disturfae  the  funations  of  tne  ettaof  or  of  llw 

whole  body» 

Whether  directly  or  indirectly  produced,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  disea4a  are  only  the  pervci-siuns  of  the  natural  funo- 
lioos  of  the  part  affected,  or  appreeinble  changes  in  its 
atmotun;  their  value  and  meaniiw  Iberafiire  can  only  he 
determined  by  a  eompsrison  with  the  same  fuDctioas  and 
structure  in  health :  in  other  wordS)  thk^  like  all  Other  parts 
of  pathology,  cannot  be  rightly  studied  without  a  constant 
reference  l"  iilnsioln^y.  ll  i.>  belie\ed  lliat  an  orf;aii  may 
bcolil)  riiiiclMiiulh  deiBiii^ed;  that  is,  tliiit  its  several  fuiic- 
tiuns  may  bo  performed  in  a  very  uriliea'iihy  manner,  with- 
out the  existence  of  any  iiialuriai  cha[i:;e  in  iln  «>tructure 
Olid  ciJiiipiiMtiu  11.  These  are  called  fniic  iLiiia]  sympioms", 
but  their  number  is  probably  uiuch  less  ihuii  is  generally 
believed,  and  it  is  must  likely  that  liiey  are  limited  tu  the 
variations  to  which  the  organs  are  subject  by  the  changes 
in  the  mode  and  measure  of  the  inlluenceof  the  nerves  upon 
them.  For  all  other  symptoms  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  substantial  change  in  the  part  affected*  or  in 
the  materials  on  which  it  has  to  act,  although  in  many 
easts  these  chanBaa  an  ttagaeioosor  inappreciable  by  our 

For  a  due  performaneeof  all  the  ftinetions  of  organic  lUb* 
[Life},  a  healthy  slructnre  of  each  or^^an,  and  a  healthy 

cuninosition  of  iliu  blood,  on  which  they  all  act  and  all  de- 
pend fur  iheii  on  ii  ma.i.ienaiice,  are  alike  necessary  ;  a  de- 
viation from  healili  in  eitlier  will  therefore  piouuce  the 
syiiipii^ms  of  disease ;  a  conclusi.iii  in  which  tlie  lon^j;  eun- 
tliuied  disputes  of  the  iiiiuiuial  pathologists,  who  ascribed 
all  disease  til  the  l)lo(i<l,  and  the  solidist^,  who  held  all  to 
depend  on  change*  of  structure,  have  at  length  merged.  To 
theso  two  kinds  of  alterations,  and  to  perturbations  in  thy 
distribution  of  the  nervous  intlueiice,  it  is  probable  that  the 
signs  of  all  diseases  may  be  referred ;  but  from  the  peculiar 
and  complicated  nature  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  univer- 
sal oonncctiun  between  all  its  organs,  no  one  of  these 
ehaimei  can  long  conlinae  without  producing  the  uthera; 
and  neneeiudiseasaa  of  any  degree  of  severity  the  symp- 
toius  are  commonly  t  mlxtuie  of  the  disorders  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  and  the  disorder  of  eaeh  is  modified 
by  the  chanijes  in  all  those  circumstances  on  which  ila 
liealthy  statu  depended,  as  thecunditiou  of  the  blood,  of  the 
nerroH  it^ueneeb  ft&  Neither  are  the  tjmpt  'Mts  in  any 
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cBjto  constant  pheBometit;  Ibr  tfae  inflnneM  of  all  external 

cii'cunislances  upon  a  clis«ased  body  nrc  very  difTcrcnt  from 
thoM  whicli  th<-y  exert  upon  iho  healthy  body,  and  many 
things  which  «  oi  -  ;  •  ■  i-  ;ivy  to  henlih  are  supporters  oC  dis- 
ease, as  iho  us>jai  umoutU  of  Iikk!,  of  bodily  uiid  mental 
exi'riimi,  &c. ;  80  that  exclusion  from  them  becomes  ncres- 
sary,  ami  lhi«  again  further  modifies  the  perfomiuiico  of  the 
disnuHertvl  futietmti'i. 

The  history  of  a  rllHcasc  is  completed  by  the  process  of 
natural  recovifry  or  by  tlie  ohsen'ation  of  the  chrvii^-es  in  llu- 
structure  of  tUo  body  nthtch  it  produces.  The  iritluciice  ol 
remedies  cannot  justly  bo  considered  as  a  branch  of  patho- 
logy; though  roost  important  for  their  Utility,  Btill,  in 
their  telstione  to  the  natural  ins'.ory  of  a  diieMek  medicines 
can  only  be  regarded  as  interfering  cirrumstanccs,  or  as  the 
means  of  experiraeats  for  the  dat«iniination  of  the  relation 
of  the  diaeaaed  body  to  |mrtka1ar  a^eDta,  fay  which  the  nature 
ef  the  diaerder  afibctinv  it  may  he  ■oaMitivea  aaoertaiiMd. 

The  recovery  iirom  dueaae  ia  an  example  of  the  eacereiae 
of  that  power  by  whieh  the  body  can  make  uniunal  eSbrta 
to  prevent  its  own  destruction  :  this  haa  been  called  the  vi.n 
iiiedu  alrix  naturx,  or  curative  force  of  nature.  It  is  ex- 
erted in  many  cases  in  u  luch  disease  cannot  be  saul  to 
exist,  b4it  where  laiber  theic  14  an  exaggeration  of  health; 
as,  for  PXaiDjile,  when  a  muscle  Mjbjeelcd  to  unusual  exer- 
tion anil  an  unu*uully  j;ie;it  aiinMint  of  waste  not  only 
repairs  its  loss,  but  atlualiy  hecom<.'S  larger  and  stronfjer,  so 
that  it  cnn  bc^r  the  tamts  amount  of  constant  waste  belter 
than  at  first ;  or  as  when  a  person  is  exposed  for  a  lime  lo 
cold  in  bailiinir,  ilie  speedy  consequence  is  an  increased 
warmth  of  the  suriace  The  term  i-eaction  is  applied  to 
phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  it  may  be  said  that  reaction 
takes  place  whenever  any  injurious  influence  ia  qipliad  to 
the  body.  In  simple  cases  the  reaction  effeota  atenoe  a 
restoration  to  health,  aa  in  the  initaaeaa  above  mentioaed; 
in  othara  the  melion  it  ilMlT  the  moat  praminent  Ibaturc 
•f  the  diieaae,  as  in  fbrer  waA  infiammalt<m. 

The  recovery  from  disease  is  ransly  perfect.  Although 
no  visihla  change  may  be  left  behind,  yet  the  part  diseased 
is  commonly  for  ever  after  weak,  that  i-.,  more  than  usually 
liable  to  the  same  or  to  some  other  diica^e.  It  i.s  probable 
tins  liability  is  owing  to  some  morbid  change  m  the  struc- 
turt!  of  the  part  inappreciable  by  our  present  ineatis  of  ex- 
amination; in  more  ilistmct  crises,  when  any  part  has  been 
severely  diseased,  we  never  M-e  a  pLrfect  restoration  of  itis 
healthy  structure  and  form.  Even  in  those  tissues  that 
»re  mo&t  easily  repaired,  tliere  is  not  an  actual  reproduction 
pf  the  injured  strjctvire. 

The  penod  occupied  in  the  progress  of  a  dtseaae  to  reco- 
very or  death  is  the  basis  of  the  diief  divisioa  ef  acnte  and 
chronic  diiaeses.  The  severity  of  the  lymptoma  may  in 
both  eaies  be  the  same ;  but  in  general  tboee  of  dtnmle 
oiaea  are  Jen  wominent  than  those  af  acute  cMca. 

When  tfae  diaaMe  termhiatM  fttally,  or  when  death  takea 
placa  ftom  any  ether  eauae  at&dbtant  period  fimm  iu  oc- 
eufnnoe»  we  obtain  pMfaape  the  moat  Taluahle  because  the 
moat  certain  part  of  pktbological  knowledge,  that  of  the 
matarial  elfSwts  vhiefa  the  morbid  process  has  produced. 
Thi^  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  is  oi'ien  specially  ealied 
pathology.  By  the  examinati«n  of  the  altereil  parts  and  a 
comparison  of  Iho  changes  of  structure  wiiicli  they  )irescnt 
wilii)  thaau  vvlucU  me  known  by  observation  of  external  dis- 
eases or  by  experiment  to  result  ti  om  certain  leading  morbid 
processes,  n»  inflammaiion,  See.,  we  are  enabled  to  detflrmme 
the  nature  of  llnU  which  had  existed  he\ond  the  limit  of 
our  scnsrs,  and  thu-t  to  appreciate  corrccliy  the  meaning  of 
the  several  symptoms  wliicli  had  marked  its  progressduring 
Itfo,  and  the  powers  and  modes  of  action  of  the  drcum- 
alances  to  which  it  owet  ita  ori^o.  The  practical  value  of 
such  knowledge  is  the  power  which  itnUbtat  of  determining 
during  life  the  luttttK  «f  each  disaaaeh  and  the  appmpriate 
Ifmeoy  for  each. 

PATINA,  a  name  given  to  Ihe  TUlt  or  WtltBO ef  eoina 
and  medalfl.  Pinkertao(£t«weii JMUSk  edit.  1769. vol.  i., 
p.  163)  aaya, '  netbtni  eoatribntM  ao  mneh  to  the  conser- 
mtion  of  brass  or  copper  coins  as  that  fine  rusi,  appearmg 
like  varnish,  which  their  lying  in  a  particular  soil  occasions. 
Uold  admits  no  rust  but  iron  nnmld,  when  l)  iny:  in  a  soil 
.mprej^naied  with  iron.  Silver  takes  many  kinds,  but 
ehiellv  green  and  red,  which  yieUl  to  vinegar.  For  in  gold 
ami  silver  the  rust  is  prejudicial, and  tube  removed  ;  w  hereas 
ji  brass  and  copper  it  is  preservative  and  ornamental:  a 
cireumstaocc  remarked  by  Um  anticnts,  as  the '  pocula  ado- 


landm  Yuhiginii*  «f  JovBual  may  prove,  and  that  esquiaita 
Oraek  pihnue  which  terms  patin*  xAnw  MtSt  *  the  flower 

of  brass.'  Th\*  title  rust,  which  is  indeed  a  natural  %'amish, 
not  iraitahle  by  any  power  of  human  art,  is  sonietiau-s  a 
delicate  blue,  like  that  of  a  turijuoise,»omelime»  of  a  brjtie 
brown,  equal  to  that  obftcrvablu  in  antient  statues  of  bronze, 
and  >o  highly  prized;  and  sometimes  of  an  exquisite  green, 
a  little  on  the  azure  hue,  which  last  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all.  It  is  aUo found  of  a  tine  purple,  of  uhve,  and  of  a  cream 
Colour,  or  pale  yellow:  which  last  is  exquisite,  and  shows  ihe 
impresKiou  to  sm  much  advantage  as  paper  of  cream  colour, 
used  in  all  great  foreign  presses,  does  copper-plates  and 
printing.  The  Neapolitan  patina  is  of  a  light  green;  an^ 
when  free  from  excrescence  or  blemish,  is  very  baaulilU. 
Sometimes  the  purple  pittin*  gleama  through  an  upper  coat 
of  another  colour,  with  ai  fine  efleot  aa  a  Tnriegated  silk  er 
gem.  In  a  few  inataneaa  a  mat  of  deeper  ftreen  ia  leund; 
and  itbaooMlimea  ipotted  with  the  red  or  hronaethadeb 
which  «TM  it  quite  the  appeannoe  ef  the  Baat  Indian  stona 
called  blood'Stone.  These  raata  are  all.  when  the  resl  pr»> 
duction  of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal  itself,  and  preserve  it 
much  better  than  any  artiflcial  vamish  could  have  done, 
conceahni;  at  the  same  time  not  tiw DM!  minuta partieU cf 
the  impresbiun  of  the  coin.' 
PATKUL.    [Charles  XII.] 

PATMOS,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Sporades,  near  tho 
s<nith-wes(ern  coastof  Asia  Minor,and  about  30  miles  soiith 
of  Samos.  It  is  now  called  Patino.  Patmos  is  chietty 
known  as  having  been,  according  to  the  early  tradition 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  place  of  exile  of  the 
apostle  St.  John,  who  is  said  to  have  wrilton  his  Jieve- 
fatinru  there.  The  island  is  a  continucva  Back  about  IS 
miles  in  circumference,  rugffed  and  bartMl, oHieept  a  few 
fertile  spou ;  the  ooast  ia  htgh»  and  foima  many  capea,  with 
several  good  harhowa.  of  which  the  moat  fraqomtted  tin  on 
the  nortb-eaal  aid*.  The  only  town  ia  aituatad  on  a  high 
rocky  eminence  thing  abruptly  from  the  tea;  it  conaiata  of 
about  400  houses,  which,  with  about  SO  more  at  La  Scala, 
or  the  landinK-plscc,  arc  the  only  habitations  in  the  island. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  in  the  !i;^In  -1  part  of  it,  is 
the  mona.stery  of  St,  John,  which  wa-i  bu«ll  hv  .\lexius 
Comnenus.  It  is  a  massive  building  llanked  with  towers, 
and  looks  like  a  fortress.  About  halfway  up  the  moun- 
tain, between  La  Scala  and  the  town,  is  a  natural  grotto, in 
which  the  natives  say  that  St.  John  wrote  bis  Rev€l4»tumS 
and  they  have  built  a  small  church over it>  (Taainafoct; 
Hil&ire.  Voyage  dans  ia  Griee.) 

PATNA,  the  modem  capital  of  Bahar,  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Oangea^  in  -25°  .16'  N.  lat.  and  6i*  li' 
E.  long.  The  city,  withm  the  walls,  is  about  a  nila  and  a 
half  long,  from  cast  to  west,  and  about  three- nnaitara  ef  a 
mile  broad  from  north  to  aouth.  IMi  part  of  the  ett^y  if  very 
doaely  built,  but  the  auhurba  areof  Ihr  greater  extent,  and 
the  buildings  altogether  extend  for  nine  miles  along  the 
Ganges,  with  a  brndth  of  about  two  miles ;  but  the  build- 
inn  outside  Ihe  walls  are  irregularly  placed,  and  with  con- 
siderable spaces  between  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
house*  are  of  mud,  the  rest  arc  built  with  brick,  and  nearly 
all  the  roof*  are  tiled,  a  few  only  heme;  thatched.  The 
number  of  houses,  according  to  Dr.  Buclianan  llamiUoil. 
was  j.'.OiJU,  in  isil.andihe  total  population  3 1  2,(hjo,  about 
two-lhirds  of  whom  were  II indus,  and  the  reinarndrr  Mo- 
hammedatis:  the  iiutnber  of  Europeans  is  very  small. 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  banking  trade.  In 
1811  there  were  24  bankers  established,  several  of  w  bona 
had  agents  at  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  Hindustan. 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  oti  in  opium,  rice^  mid 
saltpetre,  as  well  as  in  cotton  clotha  and  silk  goodi. 

Patna  is  distant  i66niil«  ftom  Benares,  fntm  Laehnttw 
3J6  milca,  «W>m  Agm  Hi,  and  flon  Drihi  Ml  wOmk  all 
timvaUiag  diataocca. 

PATRAS.  the  antient  PATR  A,  a  town  on  the  norih  coast 
of  the  Mom.  about  six  miles  south-west  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  It  stands  on  a  ridge  about  one  mile 
long,  of  which  the  acropolis,  or  citadel,  crowns  tlie  summit, 
and  commands,  the  view  of  a  fine  and  fertile  plain  which 
stretches  along  the  itLM-coast.  Mount  Voidlim,  one  of  the 
hiph  summits  of  the  Morea,  rises  ab-ne  the  ridgo  on  which 
the  town  is  built.  The  plain  of  Patras  produces  a  ^.Ti'al 
quantity  of  currants,  which  form  an  article  of  e\]Kjrt.  The 
hills  are  pluntorl  with  vines,  from  whicli  a  ^ood  red  wuie  is 
made.  Many  of  ilie  houses  are  surrounded  by  gardens, 
with  orange^  fig.  pomegranate  and  other  fruit  treea  j  but 
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the  houses  ihcraselvet  aro  ill  built  ami  rntt^Uy  of  wood. 
(Leake's  MnreaA  Previous  to  iho  Greek revoKiiKiii,  Pairai 
w.ii  (he  ino^t  thr;vint:  town  of  the  Morea,  beiiii;  the  cui- 
porunn  of  the  trade  of  thnt  peninsula  as  well  as  of  western 
Gieere.  U  contained  about  lO.ooo  il)habitant^  mostly 
GicekiA,  and  had  coiisuU  of  most  Europ«an  nations.  Tho 
war  of  the  Greek  revolution  ruined  the  town ;  the  citadel, 
which  was  in  the  handii  of  the  Turks  was  repeatedly  attacked, 
but  never  lakon  by  tb«6neks,  and  it  rapitulateu  at  last,  in 
1^428,  to  the  French  iiudliary  force.  Since  that  timo 
Pmtm  bw  HMMwhst  neovnvd;  and  it  is  said  to  contain  at 
pmant  about  flOOQ  ntbabilaDla.  The  eparchy  or  dittrlcl 
of  PatiBs flootaina  113  villagei  besides  the  town. 

Tkln»  ma  one  of  the  twrnve  eittes  of  iCgialcian  Ionia,  or 
AchtDa.  and  is  the  only  one  that  still  exists  as  a  town. 
[AcH.«\.]  After  the  battle  of  Action),  Aotju-'tiis  sent  a 
colony  to  Patrai.  Tlie  present  town  occuiiie^  ilic  same  site 
as  the  dd  one,  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  visible, 
except  aonw  atatiMt  in  tho  acropelwi  vbicn  ara  notiatd  by 

Leake. 

PATRIARCH  (rnrfioipxic.  Ilie  lienrl  of  a  Hinnly),  n  liilc 
given  to  the  heads  of  famihes  in  llie  early  hiitlory  of  the 
human  rare,  and  more  pariicularly  to  the  ancestor*  of  the 
people  of  Israel  down  to  tho  timo  of  Uomo,  and  especially 
applied  to  the  iweltro  aooi  of  Jaeob^  w  the  aneeston  of  tM 
twelvn  tribes  of  laraol. 

There  is  a  book  in  ndrtmco  ontitleil  'Tho  Tfofomonta  of 
tho  Xwelvo  Patriarahs,  tho  Siwa  of  JoeoW  eonlaittfaiK  what 
profaea  to  bo  the  dving  aidmonftion*  of  the  patriarchs  to 
their  children,  and  tboir  predietions  of  the  future  fortunes 
of  their  descendants.  This  work  has  been  published  in  Greek 
by  Grabe,  from  MSS.  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge (SpieiT*^. /"air.,  toin.  I.,  p.l'/9),and  again  by  Fabricius 
(Cofi.  hieudvpigr.  Vet.  Tett.,  1713,  p.  -i'>r,);  it  was  trans- 
lated mto  lAtin  by  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Luxxiln  (8vo.,  Ha- 

fanoe,  153'i),  into  French  tiy   IVaneis  Maee,  and  into 
inglish  by  Whiston,  in  '  A  Collection  of  Record?  beloni^ing 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,' Lond^:n,  17i7-8.  Whiston 
has  a  dissertation  to  prove  ihe  authenticity  of  the  v,oTk,  but 
his  argumcnu  are  neither  worth  repeating  nor  refuting.  It 
is  undoubtedly  •pnrious.   There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  ever  existeo  in  Hebrew,  and  the  earliest  refiHronee  to 
it  by  any  antient  vriMr  ia  ono  by  Qr^on.  who  oxpreasly 
•aterti  tut  U  fbrmed  no  part  of  tho  canon.  It  oontaini 
nllnaiona  to  and  qnotatioinllNHn  panami  boOt  ia  (ho  Old 
•ad  NovToitainont,  and  the  writer  ennoea  an  amonnt  of 
Icnowledge  of  Christianity  which  was  not  possessed  even  by 
Christians  till  some  time  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  much 
less  hy  the  twelve  sons  of  Tiicob.    Lardner,  wlio  has  a  very 
good  notioo  of  the  work  {CrediMity,  pU  ii.,  ch.  xxvx.,  s.  3), 
gives  tho  following  summary  of  the  allusions  to  Christianity 
contained  in  this  work: — 'Thus  this  author,  in  an  indirect 
manner  and  in  a  pretende<l  prnphetir;il  style,  hears  a  lurLje 
testimony  to  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  fuels,  i>rinci]i!es, 
and    hookn  of  the  New  Testament.     He  speaks  of  the 
nativity  of  Ciirist,  the  ineekness  and  unblameableness  of 
bis  life,  his  crucifixion  at  the  instigation  of  tho  Jewish 
priests,  the  wonderful  concomitants  of  hi?  death,  his  rcsur- 
rection,  and  ascension.    Ue  represents  the  churacter  of  the 
Moaaiah  as  God  and  man>  the  Moot  High  God  with  men, 
anting  and  drinking  with  then,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Samor 
«r  tho  world,  of  the  floniiloib  nnd  Iifaal,aa  atonal  high 
prieat  and  king.  IIo  hIteiriM  apaalct  of  tho  elTaeion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Messiah,  attended  with  a  voire  ft'om 
heaven  ;  his  unrighteous  treatment  by  tho  Jews,  and  their 
des' i!.it  jiis  and  the  destnn  tion  of  iheTemple  upon  that  ac- 
count;  the  call  of  the  Gentiles;  the  illuminating  iLoui 
generally  with  new  li^'ht:  the  eflusum  of  tho  Spirit  upon 
believers,  but  es|>ecia)ly,  and  in  a  more  abundant  measure, 
upon  the  Gentiles.    Hero  is  little  notice  token  of  our 
jjsrd's  miracles :  however,  he  speaks  of  the  Me^tiiah  as  a 
♦*  man  who  renew.i  the  hiw  in  the  power  of  the  Most  High," 
in  which  expressions  tho  worlitng  of  miracles  seems  to  he 
Implied.   Here  are  also  passages  which  seem  to  contain 
allusions  to  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Kjn&tle  to  the  Ephe- 
aians;  first  to  the  Tbemloniana,  first  to  Timolhj,  thn 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  flitt  Spiidn  of  St.  John*  and 
tbie  book  of  the  RovdathMi:  ondtaalhraBwaBOiMiaialont 
with  bla  anntnied  chaiaotor,  tno  author  dodarea  the  eanonl- 
oal  authority  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Pouh  LuUy,  he  teoommcods  the  rmding  of  the  Holy 
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Scriptures.'  (Lardner's  JVorkf,  vol.  ii,  p.  363,  ed.  of  1831.) 
In  a  passage  in  the  Testament  of  Benjanuu  (sec.  2),  Iho 
prediction  in  G>«..  xlix,  27,  seems  to  be  npplied  to  the 
apostle  Paul.  Olhers  of  the  early  Clirisliaii  writers  also 
apply  that  text  to  Paul,  in  these  Te.HtameHts  the  canonical 
Scriptures  are  never  quoted  by  name.  The  only  booka 
which  are  so  quoted  aro  tho  'Scriptino  of  Bnooh,  tho 
Tables  of  Hoavan*  [Bmocs]*  and  the  *8eriptniw  of  onr 
Fathers.' 

The  autlior  of  thil  book  waa  probably  a  cBMtartad  Jow, 
though  not,  aa  Cave  auppoeed,  a  JudaJxhig  Chrutian. 
It  a«enia  to  bavo  bean  written  abont  the  end  of  the  second 

century. 

PATRIARCTT,  in  Church  History,  was  tlie  ecclesiastical 
chief  of  a  diuceso,  whic  h  included  .several  provinces.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  time  this  title  was  introduced  into  the 
church;  but  befure  the  fourth  century  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Antioch,  and  .Mexamhia,  had  obtained  a  dei^reo  of  pre-emi- 
nence over  ihe  oilier  bishops.  In  the  time  of  Conbtantiiie 
the  Great  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  made  to  rank 
villi  tiio  three  just  nieniioned;  and  either  then  or  not  long 
after,  the  tiiie  of  palriiitch  was  given  to  these  four  prelates. 
The  number  of  these  dignitaries  was  increased  in  the  fiflh 
century.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  reduced  under 
his  jurisdiction  those  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  ob' 
tained  tho  title  of  '  Untvenal  Patriarch.'  The  bishop  of 
Romo  waa  called  *  Prince  if  the  Patriarchs.'  The  strugglea 
of  tho  patriMfohacf  Room  and  Omatantinopilo  itar  annemaey 
waa  the  chief  eanw  of  tho  aeparation  botweon  the  Baitorn 
and  Western  churches. 

The  powers  of  the  patriarahs  are  thus  described  by  Mo- 
sheiin: — '  They  alone  consecrated  the  bishops  who  lived  in 
the  provinces  that  beloiif;od  to  their  jurisdiction.  They 
assembled  yearly  in  council  the  cleri?;y  of  their  respective 
districts,  in  order  to  regulatu  the  affaus  (pf  the  church.  Tho 
cognizance  of  all  important  causes,  and  llio  determination 
of  the  more  weighty  controversies,  were  referred  ti>  the 
patriarch  of  the  pruviiice  where  they  arose.  They  also  pro- 
nounced a  decisive  judgment  in  thuse  cases  where  accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  bishops.  And  lastly,  they  ap- 
pointed vicars,  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  traiiqutllily  in  the  remotw 

KvuMMM.'  (Moiheim,  Mee.  Hitt.^  VnL  v..  pt.  Ii,  chapi.  S.) 
iro  woM  bowom  |>ravincaa  of  the  ompivo  which  ware 
•nanipt  flioni  tboir  iiinidiction. 

Tho  Greek  chareli  it  at  present  nnftrnod  by  four  patTK 
archs,  namely,  thosoof  ConitantinopU^  Joruaal^  Antiocli, 
and  Alexandria. 

PATRICIANS  (T^j/w,  Patricii.  in  Latin)  was  the  appel- 
lation of  the  nieiubers  of  the  original  houses  or  getiles,  of 
which  the  Roman  populus,  the  ruling  power  in  the  com- 
munity, wa»  at  flrsl  composed,  ami  of  their  descendants, 
cither  by  blood  or  adoption.  The  hou&es  urosaid  to  have 
been  three  hundred.  Each  house  became  subdivided  into 
several  fimilia*,  which  were  distinguished  by  a  surname, 
in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  gens,  which  was  cotnmon 
to  all,  like  that  of  a  Scottish  clan.  Thus  the  gens  Cor- 
nelia comprised  the  families  of  the  Scipiones,  the  Lentuli, 
the  Sullsa,  &e.  The  families  composing  a  gens  were  not 
necessarily  related  by  conaaogoinity,  for  individuala  might 
be  adopted  into  a  gen*.  Tbodefinitton  of  a  gone  by  ScaeraU 
(Cie.»  Zbfh.  0.  «>it»thatthenoinbenboMaoonunonnaneh 
won  dowendod  mm  fteouon,  witbont  any  atain  of  davwj 
among  their  aneeaU)n,8nd  had  never  incurred  any  legal  dia- 
ability :  they  had  common  sacred  riles,  or  sacriflces  ap- 
poiiiterl  fir  staled  days  and  places.  When  a  laiiiily  hecanie 
extinct  by  default  of  heirs  m  the  male  line,  us  property 
reverted  to  the  gens  of  which  it  formetl  apart  Gentile  and 
patrician  were  therefore  synonymoua.  Freedroen  and  their 
descendants  belonged  to  the  ^ens  of  which  they  boro  the 
name,  but  they  had  not  the  rights  of  llie  gens,  that  is  to 
say,  the  gentile  rights.  Natives  of  the  confederate  towns  of 
Latium  coming  to  settle  at  Rome  attached  themselves  to 
some  gentile  family,  tho  head  of  which  was  styled  their 
patron,  and  they  were  styled  his  clients.  [Client.] 

The  meabers  of  the  senate,  iho  consuls,  and  the  ponti- 
flcaa  ware,  in  the  first  ages  of  tho  republic,  chosen  exclu- 
aiM^  from  among  the  patricians,  unld  the  year  366  B.C., 
when  Lieiniua  carried  hia  ngatlom.  by  which  tho  plo< 
botam  won  admlttad  to  the  oooralahip^  aa  wdl  aa  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sibylline  or  tiered  hooka.  [LiciMian 
SroirO.] 
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Wliun  till'  plebeian* became  eligible  to  all  tlic  ofliciis  of  ilic 
stiitc,  a  V  111. b  illy  was  fonncil,  conii!ituij;  ijf  ih'.'sf  wlm 
liati  iiilufl  the  ullicci  of  consul,  pittiur,  ur  cuiuti?  :i(lilf, 
and  this  t)ol>ility  was  trausiuiticd  ii>  tlieir  ]iiHtfriiy  wiiU 
tho  'Jus  inuginum,'  or  the  right  ot  »«tun(;  up  in  tbeur 
lioiuet  th*  images  of  their  uuce.sturs.  Still  a  distinction  in 
opinion  eonUnu«d  to  prevsil  in  bvour  of  the  piitrici«us, 
or  ddor  nM&X'f,  aa  aiaUi|gui«h«d  (he  plebalui  bom  fa- 
milioi- 

SVhop  ConatMtioo  tnnsferred  th»  Mat  of  tho  oniinre  to 
iiiaiwvetiy.  be  established  titer* »  newentataendanew 

{latHclan  order,  the  meiabars  of  which  were  appoiBterl  by 

the  cnipcror.  After  the  Ikll  of  tbe  Western  Empire,  the 
olficiTs  sent  hy  tlic  Byzantine  emperors  to  administer  the 
province* of  Italy  subject  lo  iIu  mi,  ■.••Tf  <  li'  -eh  I'l  ui  nrnong 
tiie  pntiicians  of  CoiisiaiUuiwpk'.  I'lu  s  iLinl  !n  ihe  hM- 
tory  of  the  dark  age.*,  of  the  'i»atrii  uii.  ot  R  hir-,'  nu  iuiii^ 
tiio  governor  or  repfest-ntative  of  the  Eastern  emperor  in 
thai  City,  ail  J  ihu  u!lo  was  aftarvarda  tMUiDed  bfGbsrlc- 
niacnc  and  liis  i^ucceMor*. 

At  Venice  the  namo  of  patrician  was  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gruat  council,  or  supreme  legislature,  and  their 
ik'iscciidanta,  and  their  names  ^rero  registered  in  tho  golden 
bouii.  After  tlic decree  of  February,  liu 7,  railed  '  La  sermta 
delmai^rconsiglio,'  no  new  member  was  introduced  into 
i1m  eonnciU  but  ali  descendants  uf  those  who  had  once  sat 
to  tbe  gnat  eomieil.  on  snriving  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
were  by  rijiht  mambors  af  tba  aororeign  aaaemlbly,  end  pe- 
iricians  of  Venice.  *  Fattislo  VeiMto*  waa  a  title  of  nobility, 
considered  equal  to  tbat  of  any  Aodal  noida  not  of  »  fovc- 
reign  house. 

Ill  uiht  r  pni  lii  (if  r.  i'y,  such  as  Genoa  and  Rome,  the 
vv  :'<!  )iu'.j  u-  aii  vas  and  is  still  used  in  common  language  to 
di  iiuti-  a  iiii  uihcr  of  the  boffoditary  oobility*  todopendontly 

of  aiiy  Itiudui  tiUe. 

Patrick,  simon,  bum  ir,:c>,  aicii  we:,  a  prrint.-of 

the  English  church,  diaiinu;uisli«)d  as  the  author  of  many 
oxceUeiit  works  in  practical  divinity  and  expository  theology, 
lie  was  a  native  of  tbe  town  of  Gainsboroii?!),  educated  in 
Queen's  Collegat  Osubfidgef  aiHl  the  (')iK'f  scene  pf  his 
pubLio  labours  ass  clergyman  was  the  parish  of  Saint  Paul's, 
UOTvnt  Garden,  of  which  ho  wiu  rector,  till  higher  prefer- 
ment waa  bestowed  upon  bin;  be  beoanedeiaoof  PaMt- 
borough  iti  1679*  biabop  of  Cbieboater  in  IM9i  and  biahep 
ofElyinlSVl. 

The  iitlet  of  hk  writtnga  will  abow  at  onoe  their  nature 
and  tendt^ncy  to  lia\'B  been  to  promote  Christian  piety  and 
to  foster  the  suirit  of  devotion.  In  their  day  liiey  were 
much  esteoroea,  and  they  are  hU]\  \  alucd  m  amun'^  the  l>est 
helps  to  devotion  bv  trood  ami  pious  Clinsilnns ;  *  Hr.iit's 
Ease,'  'PariiUle  of 'l lie  PilKraii,'  '  Kxp<i-s;tig:i  of  tho  Ten 
Comroandtiiunis,"  'iht'  Kiioiuilv  Dobuio,'  'The  Ci.nsiiari 
Siicrilicc,'  '  T  lie  Devout  C  liristtan,'  'Ail\ico  to  a  Fiiotui,' 
'Jesus  and  the  Kesurrectiuo  juslttied,'  'The  Glorious  Epi- 
phany.' Ueside  these,  there  are  his  Paraphrase  and  Com- 
Btents  on  the  book*  of  tho  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
aavaial  times  ireprinied. 

These  writings  are  the  foundation  of  Biabop  Patrick's 
reputation.  He  also  completed  and  publialieil  Gaoton's 
'  History  of  the  Cbunh  of  retarbonnigb.' 

PATRICK,  STh  tba  apoatlo  oflrdand,  waaborn,  accord- 
inff  to  Vaber  and  Tdlanwat*  ia.  tba  year  S7S.  Tbe  former 
meea  bis  death  in  493,  but  Tiltemont  about  tbe  year  4S$. 
Nennius,  published  by  Gale,  says  he  died  fifiy-scven  years 
before  Ihe  birth  of  St.  Culiimba.  c()iis(.><|uenily  in  404. 

l  lu!  two  principal  antient  Lives  of  Si.  P;it:irk  .nt;  ilial 
compil«Ki  by  Joceiiu,  a  Cistercian  monk,  la  tUt.-  tv^L-iiih  i^cn- 
turv,  who  quotes  four  lives  Wiit:i'u  1iy  ili^ciples  of  the  saint; 
and  that  by  Probus,  ulio,  accoriiinir  tu  she  Bollandisls.  lived 
in  the  suvunth  cciil.uy.  In  both,  legendary  talcs  arc  iiiu  r 
mixed.  The  chief  authciilic  infuriuation  we  ]>osscss  con- 
cerning this  ^aint  is  obUiincd  from  his  own  writings.  hi.f 
*  Confession."  and  a  idler  which  he  addrusvi'd  to  Corotic,  a 
prince  in  some  part  ofWaks.  after  the  Hritona  had  been 
abandoned  by  tl.c  Hi>man»,  wIki  ni;idc  a  descent  upon  Iic- 
iattd  during  Su  Patrick's  inib^ioii  to  that  country.  From 
the  *  Gaitfession'  we  learn  that  hu  was  betll  m  •  villan 
called  Kuaavou  Taberiiin,  s>iipjK)»ed  to  bethattwii  ofKn* 
ttatrick  at  ibe  moittk  of  tho  Clyde  in  Scotland,  biAween 
J)urobai-ton  and  Glfts<i;ow.  He  cells  himsvlf  both  a  Briton 
and  a  K.iiuau.  nicaiui>L;  of  mixed  cxiinctiun;  and  says  Ins 
father  w  as  of  a  good  family,  named  Calphurnius.   llu  mo- 


tiier  was  C-fjncha,  or  Concheisa,  wlio,  according  fo  some 

wrilcrH,  was  tiu-rc  In  Si.  Mniiiu  ufTours.  AcnuJirii;  lo 
Ni-niiuis  Ulibol  i,f  n=!iit;or,  a.b.  iiii)),  St.  Patrick's  ori{;:nal 
uaiiiL'  -vviii  Maur;  I  hat  of  Palrtcius  was  givc-Ti  tu  Imu  liy 
Pope  Celeslirie  when  ite  eonsvcrmted  him  a  bisiiop,  and  sent 
him  as  a  missionary  into  Ireland,  a.o.  433. 

Jones,  in  his  '  Historical  AeoQtiot  of  tbe  Welab  Batds,' 
fol.,  Lond.,  1794,  p.  13.  says  St.  Piatiiok  was  bora  bi  tbe 
vale  of  RhoB  in  PumbrokesbifaL 

His  festival  is  nwrkad  on  tb*  17lh  of  Haieb  is  llw  Har- 
tyndogy  ofBeda. 

(See  tho  AeUt  SvMlofMM  of  tbe  Beltandlsl^  'Month  af 
March.'  vol.  ii..  p.  517-yj2;  Butler's  £wM  q/*  tt«  An'llf*, 
yvo.,  Uiibl.n.  1779.  vol.  iii.,  p.  I7<J-186.) 

PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER,  [ViTKUho] 

PATRI'NIA,  a  yccnis  <if  ]i1,imi.i  uf  tlic  iiftlural  I'aiaily  of 
j  Vnlti  l  uiea",  consisting  of  a  d-w  s|  im  ics  r-'Urul  iii  Siberia, 
CliiiM,  .u>.l  .lapan,  and  to  wIik  Ij  tin-  1  Jiig- tamed  spikcnwl 
of  the  Ku't  u  ffi  icd  l;y  "'Ii.  1'>i;j,  but  which  Kj*  Ijci'ii 
fiiMiii  1  into  u  new  genus,  l\iirdMt<ti-hj<.  (Skirisaro ; 
f^A'j.r  Cam:.) 

i'A  l  lii-sric  THKOLOGY.  [Thkolooy.] 

P.VTUON.    [Uknefick;  Pakish.] 

PATIIO  N  US,  derived  from  j  ater.  a '  father,' as  ma/fftm 
is  ftirmed  from  nutter,  a  '  mother.'  Tlie  relation  of  Patroit 
and  Client  ieliens)  in  antient  Rome  is  diaettaaed  in  tbe 
article  CuBNa}  but  tba  Rhilion  botwaattafMbntn  tfi- 
ieriwO  and  hia  pationoa  teqaiiaa  a  ibw  wotdo  of  opIaK 
naiton. 

lu  thu  Rinnan  polity  persons  were  divided,  with  respect  to 
status  or  condition,  into  (rcemcn  {lU/^ri)  and  slaves  ft^rrt). 
I'ret  mcn  were  again  divided  i:itu  persons  who  were  1  i  n  j 
a  stnti- of  freedom  {ingenui},  ;iml  those  who  had  been  mami- 
iiiitlL'il  lithrrtittt).  .\  iniinuinuteil  -tliive  was  niUeil  HbtrtUl, 
ihiit  IS,  '  fi-eofi,' iiiifl  liis  uia.s!er  who  raanutnitted 

huu  liL'carno  hi^  fulronut.  The  slave  who  was  rnanuniitle'l 
received  tho  gentile  name  of  hts  patronus  (Lactant.,  iv.  3>; 
and  accordingly  we  read  of  a  froedman  of  Pompey  called 
Pompeius  Lenieus  (Plin..  Hiti.  Nat.,  xxt.  3X  and  of  a 
freeaman  of  Cicero  called  LatireaTulliustPlin.,  Hitl.  Aa(.. 
xxxi.  3),  and  of  another  eidled  1'iilUtio  Tiro»  wbo  is  fn^ 
qtiently  mentioned  inCiearo's  letters.  The  relation  between 
patrottus  and  Ubertna  teaambled  in  many  reap«ela  that  be- 
tween patronus  andeliene ;  b«l  it  appears  that  tbair  mHttml 
rights  and  obligations  were  rather  regulated  by  publia 
opinion  than  fixed  by  any  positive  enactment.  Tbe  patro- 
nus on  the  one  linii'l  was  bound  to  take  the  liberlus  under 
his  protection ;  uuil  the  libettus  on  his  part  was  bound  to 
assist  hii  ]>atronus  by  every  mnnns  in  his  power,  but  the 
only  case  ill  which  he  was  compelled  by  the  law  la  do  so, 
wus  wl.cii  Ihe  p.iirninu  or  his  children  had  become  too  poor 
to  sup|  ort  iheliisrlves,  In  «ltf!i  ft  ca«R,  if  the  patrnniTS  ftr 
llis  childleti  proved  to  the  salisiin  lKm  i)f  the  {,'i;vertit>r  ol  ih^r 
pruvince  (f/rtfues)  their  necessitous  couda.on,  ho  or  tbt*y 
received  from  their  liberlus  a  sum  of  inuiiey  every  teOHlb 
for  his  or  their  lupport.  (Lhff.  xxv..  lit.  3,  s.  9.) 

The  most  impocwit  part  however  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  patronnt  and  the  libartua  was  the  right  which 
the  former  had  to  Mrtain  eases  to  tbe  property  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  proporly  of  tba  latlor  tt|ion  bia  deiub.  This 
right  «aa  fbundad  upon  tbo  fcet,  tbat  tho  law  ^•gard•d  pa- 
ironi  as  tba  adfuall  of  tbolr  liberti,  and  consequently 
they  swweedefl  to  tlie  properly  like  any  other  adgneu. 
By  a  law  of  llie  TweUi'  Tables,  if  the  Wiorius  died 
intestate  and  left  no  heu-  (sum  hereif),  the  patronus  >>up- 
cccded  to  his  properly.  (Gains,  iii.  40  ;  Justinian,  Jtnt'lut.. 
ill.,  tit.  7,  s.  I.)  If  the  heir  was  a  son  born  of  his  own  body 
{ii'.ilinah'ii.  110 cue  bail  ;>  iiulit  t:i  (■;itii|:laiii  ;  l  ilt  it  appearvp 
111  l!ie  Riiiu.iu-.n  ;rie;il  injusliLe  tiiat  an  adopted »on or daugh- 
li  r,  iM  a  wil'f  [2/1  m'inu\.  slmuhl  deprive  the  patron  of  his 
rigiit  to  the  properly.  This  injustice  was  remedied  by  the 
pi  (Dior's  edict,  by  which  it  was  regulated  that  natural  sons, 
whether  iu  the  power  of  their  father  at  the  lime  ef  his  death, 
or  whrtbor  tbey  had  been  emancipated  or  adopted  bv 
another  person,  provided  they  had  not  been  disiuherited, 
should  alone  bo  a  bar  to  the  patron's  right  to  the  pro])erty ; 
and  tbat  if  n  Ubertna  wbo  baa  no  natural  sons  made  a  will, 
be  was  oblind  to  leave  baU  of  bis  property  to  bis  patronus; 
and  if  he  left  none  of  bis  property,  or  Ic's  then  half,  tba 
boaorum  possessio  of  half  wn»  Riven  to  the  patronna.  even 
against  the  worff-  of  tho  w'M  :  if  the  lil>iMlu><  died  ink-state 
leaving  an  adopted  son,  a  wile  {tn  imnu),  or  a  daugtiter-m- 
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law  (in  manu  /Slii  ejui).  hJf  of  the  property  was  also  ^iven 
to  Ibo  palrouu*.  (Gaius,  iii.  -lif.  11:  InsiHu!.,  lii ,  «it,  7, 
S.  1  ;  V\\,  ,  fr.  I  :  Dirn  Cus:,..  Ii.  10.) 

li)  ilio  Lci.  l'ii\nsk  the  riguisui  |.;.tiwu*  Ui  the  pruj  liLv  of 
ihtiv  lii  li  til  I'dmt'n  wcro  »i)H  fuilbcr  incrcasctl.  Hy  this 
Ltw  It  L'.j.K-teil,  that  if  a  liberluis  died  lenviiig  mv^etty 
to  lliL'  \.iU;o  uf  KJO.OCO  scsteivcs,  a  portion  ol'  his  nro- 
jicrly  (.viritii  pars)  vicnl  to  kin  ]>atronu:',  whether  he  had 
loadu  a  will  or  died  intestate,  provided  he  had  fewer  than 
three  chiidron.  If  he  U'ft  only  ono  son  or  one  daughter, 
haifof  Ilia  properly  uciit  tu  hi<i  patronut,  w  if  ho  bad  died 
leaving  DO  aou  or  aaugbter;  if  be  left  two  children,  a  third 
went  to  tbe  patTpnii%  but  if  tfaioei  the  patrooui  had  no 
elaloi  to  naj  portioii.  (Gaiiui>  iii.  42;  JtuHtiA,  iii^  tit.  7, 
I.S.) 

With  NgafA  bovever  to  tbc  property  of  a  libcria,  tho  an- 
fient  law  «tiffleient1y  protected  the  ri<:ht8  of  the  patruiius, 

and  he  ihercf;  re  had  no  occasion  lo  havo  rti  ijui>o  lo  the 
c>hcl  of  liie  [uffilor.  Fur  since  the  palrouu*  was  ihe  tuii^r 
of  V.a:  lilieria,  she  could  i;  n  it^ako  a  will  without  bis  con- 
sent. Bil  l  consequently  coUid  ii  ji  leave  her  property  to  any 
one  else,  ((i  iiu.-,  ui  4.i ;  Ulp. \xix.  Thr  Lex  Pupia 
however  sol  troo  a  liberta  who  had  brought  forth  four  cbUd- 
rea  from  the  tuteU  4if  bar  patcoaui.   (Gai^i,  ilL  44 ; 

1'he  uaucoat*  {mviouB  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Papia, 
oal|r  bad  tbe  uune  rigbt  to  the  property  of  tlie  libcrtus  m 
VM  gnbted  to  the  patrOBlU  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
eould  not.  liku  Um  patromis,  oMiia  Ji¥  (b*  nnetor's  edict 
tbe  baif  of  tiic  jnopt^rty  of  a  libeitaa  wbo  baa  left  only  an 
•doptadaoD  or  a  wife  or  daughter-iu  law.  By  tho  Lex  Pa- 
fia  beverer,  au  iiigeaua  )iairoiia,  who  bad  brought  furth 
two  children,  atul  a  lihertina  paiuia,  \vli>>  hit  1  br.Ai-ht 
forth  throu, obtained  almoat  the  MJUL- rights  ihi.-  iuiIj  uums 
possesiicd  by  the  pru'iur'g  edict ;  anil  an  ;:iLrciiu;i  y^atrona 
will)  had  brouglit  i\,iih  throe  childrcji  obtamc  l  ilic  same 

(privileges  a,i  wt-re  i^ivca  to  the  patxoiiug  L>y  tiiai  law  ;  l  ui  a 
ibertina  palrooa  in  no  case  obiaiued  the  i-ights  gra^itcd  to 
tho  patronuB  by  the  IMM  law.  <Gaia^  iii.  49,  50  j  UJp-, 
Fr.  xxix.  5,  6.) 

The  ri{;hU  of  a  palroaiu  to  th«  Tn^drtyorn  lilwrtaa  «aly 
extended  tu  h'.%  direct  heredei,aoii|igraiiaa«ii,  Kreat-grsnd- 
tons.  &.C.,  unci  never  belonged  to  iuaeallatetalSiein  {extra- 
iui/m«de«).  (Gaiiu»iii.a8.>  A  patronua  wm  abk  to  awign 
a  lUwrtoa  {adngtww  &§rkm)  to  ono  of  hla  aoot  to  tbe  ex- 
eluaioa  of  bia  otinr  cbHidNa,  so  that  m  the  death  of  u 
libertai^  tbo  ton  to  whom  the  libertus  had  been  a^&i^ticd 
Was  alone  entitkil  to  tlic  property,  ',\liii  li  was  due  to  tho 
patronusby  theju.s  patroii  uus.  (Imtitut.,  iii.,  tit.  8;  Dig., 
M.  tit.  16,  8.  107.) 

All  tlie  preceding  romaiks  ic<]iecting  the  succlssiou  ui 
the  palroiiUH  tu  the  propertr  of  tin."  libi'rlii>,  unl)  ui)ply  to 
the  pio[":'rty  of  those  hborti  \^  lu>  were  R  ai  in  i  itizcns. 
Tli(i>-L'  hbcrii  wbu  wuro  Lataii  [Latinum  Jusj.  ur  Dcrliii<-ij, 
had  in  fact  no  power  over  ti»o  disposal  of  their  property. 
The  Latini  liberti  had  tho  privileges  of  freemen  while  alive, 
but '  they  lost  their  life  and  their  liberty  at  the  same  time,' 
and  their  property,  liko  tho  j  eculia  of  alarcs  came  by  the 
Lax  Juniato  tho  persons  who  had  manumitted  ibem  (Gaius., 
fii,  96 ;  Iintitut.,  iiL,  lit.  7,  s.  4.)  Tbe  auooeeion  to  tbo 
piopoity  of  tbe  liberti  Latini  diflared  aUo  in  many  otbar  im- 
MCtaoi  partietilan,  vbioh  Gaiua  baa  pointed  out  (iii.  fir-62}. 
non  tbe  a^iece:»s>ion  to  the  property  of  tboae liberti  who  were 
RoUaa  eitmms.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate  passed  in  the 
reign  tif  Claudius  during  •.lu-  coiiMil.-,liiii  uf  Ijiinis  aiid  I,ai  - 
guit,  it  WU&  enacted  tbut  thi:  i:iM|jfiiy  of  tho  L;a.t)i  !,liuiild 
pass  firs',  til  iliase  wIki  hixd  maiiuniiilL'il  lbc;ii  ;md  thcii" 
children  no:  dinnU'.ntcJ  by  iiLinu<,  ,nul  af;oi  w.mls  lt>  their 
other  heirs.  (  (Jauis.  m.  nj  ;  ni..  ui .  7,  s.  4.)    By  a 

couktitutio  of  i'rujaii,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Latui  libertus 
obtained  from  tbc'  L-uipcror  the  jus  Quiritium  without  the 
knowledge  or  again»t  the  will  of  his  patrunus,  he  should 
e(\joy  tho  pri%'ilogea  of  a  Roman  citizeu  while  he  lived,  but 
should  be  regarded  as  a  Latinus  at  the  time  of  big  death, 
and  should  have  no  power  of  leavinff  his  children  as  his 
betedea ;  and  that  he  aboidd  onl^  be  allowed  4o  make  a  will 
■0  ibr  u  lo  laate  bia  patmraa  bia  hair,  or  if  tbo  latter  iroto 
qnwlllins  to  baeama  hi*  beir,  of  lubatituttiig  another  in  bia 
•flace.  (Gainik  iii.  7S.)  This  constitutio  however  was  a  little 
altered  by  one  of  Hadrian,  wbo  gave  wiili  certain  coinSi' i  lis 
the  saow  privileges  to  Uuse  Laiiui  who  bad  obtained  the 


by  a  decree  of  Um  unato  or  tba  Lex  JBlia  Santli.  tOmm, 

iii.  73.) 

These  laws  were  howerer  very  much  altered  by  Justi- 
nian. He  pave  to  the  liberti  Latini  and  Dediticii  the  same 
pr.\ i'.iiyc-.  as  tliosi-  liberti  possessed  who  were  Roman  citi- 
zens. Ho  also  Ltmctcd,  that  if  a  libertus  or  hberta  left  less 
property  than  amuunted  to  iIil- value  of  1 00  aurei,  the  pa- 
tronus  had  no  claim  to  any  portion  of  tbc  property,  proviaed 
they  made  a  will ;  but  if  they  died  intestate,  leaving  no 
children,  then  tbepatroous  succeeded  to  tbe  property  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  l^bles.  If  tho  property  of  tbe  libertna 
or  liberta  was  of  more  value  than  100  aurei,  and  tb^  left 
cbfldren,  the  patronu^  had  also  no  claim  to  parlof  dia 
woMtty ;  but  if  those  liberti  or  Ubertia  wbo  left  no  dtildren 
oied  inteatate,  the  pationm  aueoeeded  te  ttie  «hola  4^ the 
property,  and  if  they  made  a  will  without  leaving  any  part 
of  iheir  property  to  the  patronus,  then  he  bad  a  right  to  9 
tliu'I  ot';!;(.'  inupL'rty,  unit  ij:.ic  I r)  a hal^ 00 WOO ftfiDeriy  tho 

cast.    (ImtiiuL,  ui.,  tit,  7,  s.  3.) 

(Gains,  ill.  39-76;  L'Ipian,  /VOjg'm.,  xxvii.  1-5;  xxviii.  7; 
xxix.  1-7 ;  Inslilufiones,  iii.,  tit.  7,  De  Successi >!i  '  Liber- 
torum;  lit.  S,  IM  .l  l\ignatione  Libertorum;  DiL'efl.  37, 
tit,  14,  De  Jure  fUtronaliis ;  38,  tit.  2,  De  Bntns  Liberto- 
rum; 38,  tit.  A,  De  Adsignandis  Libertis ;  CoUatio  Legum 
Mosaic,  et  Roman.,  xvi,  8,  9;  Untorholzner,  Ueberdaspa- 
Ironatitrfu  Erbre  ht,  in  the  Zeitschrjfl /iir  Geschichtltche 
RecAtminemcha/l,  dtb  vol.,  1st  part,  Beriin,  1823 ;  and  tbe 
articles  Ch}M«a,  hiMVtm  Sva,  and  IdMontlfUf^  In  dlif 
worlt.) 

PATRCyNYMIC  {warpuyvntKit)  is  a  name  given  by 
giammarieBS  to  tbote  words  which  expresa  tbe  name  of  f, 

jwirson's  fhiber  or  ancestor.  Thus  Achates  is  called  Pe'.ides 
(the  £011  ijf  Pl4ou>),  Aj.:auiemii. Ill  is  styled  AtriJcs  (ilu' s  in 
of  Atreus),  lu  tlie  Kui;liah  languajfe  we  have  110  wurdi 
of  this  dciicriptii'tK  but  in  Sancrit  aiiJ  Greek  liiey  arc  very 
eominoii,  oipecially  in  Sanscrit,  which  has  many  as  thirteen 
ditlVrent  terminations  to  form  svieb  uoi  ds,  namely, «,  a*/,  dy- 
ana,  Syaiii,  dyanua,  incya,  irya.  €>j'i,  h  a.  aii\i,  hnyani,  ki, 
ya.  in  Greek  the  tuost  cotnnion  ma.'-i  uUne  terynnuition  is 
ides,  as  Cecrojy-ides,  a  descendant  of  Cccrops ;  some  patrony- 
mics are  farmed  by  adding  ion,  as  Krnn-ion,  the  son  of 
Kronos,  &c.  Feminine  palroiiymicii  in  Greek  are  com- 
itiunly  formed  by  adding  id  (in  the  nominative  If),  ai 
Taiital-i$t  gen.  TantaHd  ot,  tbe  daughter  of  Tantalus.  In 
Lithuanian  aome  patronymica  are  formed  hf  adding  m,  as 
Jttnoto-na,  the  son  of  Janow  or  John  {PotC»'£tymm<^ieAe 
Forsdiungen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6ru);  which  termioalion  nay  per- 
haps be  connccteil  \vith  the  Latin  an-tis,  which  forma  anch 
patronyuiics  a.s  Ortavi-anus,  ono  of  the  family  of  Octavius, 
.L'nn  'i-  tf'us,  one  of  the  fariiily  of  iEuiilius,  &c. 

i'.\  I  l  ERNS.  Coiinuclcd  with  the  bubject  of  patents  is 
the  copyright  of  desii^iib.  By  a  recent  Act  of  parliament 
{1  Vic,  c.  1'),  the  inventor  or  purchaser  or  proprietor  of 
any  design, '  for  a  pattern  or  p.iut  to  ln'  either  uxjtkel  into, 
or  Worked  on,  or  printed  on,  or  painted  on,  any  article  of 
manufacture  being  a  tissue  or  textile  fabric;  or  for  the  nio- 
duUiug,  or  tbe  ca^tini;,  or  the  embossing,  or  the  ehastn|[,  or 
the  engraving,  or  for  any  other  kind  of  impression  orwna- 
inent  on  any  article  of  manufacture;  or  for  the  shape  or 
configuration  of  any  article  of  manufacture.'  may  i-ecure  ibo 
aolo  me  and  beoeflt  of  aueh  design  to  himself  for  twelve 
montha,  and  if  it  be  applied' to  metal  work,  fur  three  yean. 

Ho  must  take  or  send  to  tbo  office  of  the  Registry  of 
DcsIku-s  \Vellinp;ton-street  North,  Strand,  three  copieeer 
iLaw.ugs  of  Ills  (Ii  ii^h  ;  one  of  which  will  ho  filed  by  the 
registrar,  a  .second  Ic-ft  at  the  disposal  of  thcB'jeid  ofTra«1e, 
and  tin-  tlnrcl  returned  lo  tbe  iuety  register. wkb  .1  c<  r- 
tittualu,  which  cui'lilie,4iu  u  by  Uie  Act  hcid  to  be  evidcticc 
of  registration. 

Every  article  manufactured  according  to  kueli  design 
must  have  thereon  the  name  of  the  first  regi^;^:red  pro- 
prietor, tbe  number  of  the  design  in  the  register,  and  the 
date  of  the  registration. 

Any  person  pu-aling  a  design  thus  piote<}ted  is  liable  tp 
a  penalty  of  from  Hi.  to  3u/.  for  each  oftaOeei  wlliGhmay  be 
recovered  by  an  aetion  at  law,  or  by  atimniary  proceeJiug 
before  two  magbtratei. 

Registered  designs  may  he  tnuuflwred  Ibin  one  person 
to  another,  in  which  case  the  latter  i>  oMillvd  lo  be  legts- 
tcrcd  vt<  tbe  propti>  tor.   Printed  foffms  of  such  tnnafent  ate 

supplied  at  the  othce. 
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tury: — For  registering  each  design,  including  certificate, 
1^  U.;  if  inelallir  Kubstaiicon,  3t.  3s.  ;  for  eacli  fulio  paKO 
of  Iha owtiRcttlc  uficr  the  flriit,  is.;  in  caso  of  \oia  of  cui'U- 
flctlo,  lAnafSsr  of  desi;;n,  demaDd  for  saurcti.  Su^  a«areh 
for  iuttwot  M.;  r«gi«toring  ttantr6rordMign,«itberi0i«l 
«r  paitiMt  I/.  It.  I  eatiiying  daiign  tulMqueDt  to  Mgbtra- 
tiofi.  U.  U. 

Thi«  Act  applies  to  designs  for  all  sjiI*  uf  fulirica  and 
manuractum,  with  \hv  exckptiuii  of  law  and  those  provided 
for  under  ihe  calico  priniurs'  Acl»,  27  Geo.  III.,  c.  34  ;  2'J 
Geo.  III.,  c  19;  34  Geo.  III.,  c.  23;  2  Vic ,  c.  13.  By 
these  Ads  ihv.  inventor  of  a  new  pattern  may  restiain  any 
onu  from  copying  biiidciiign  for  three  montbs,  by  printing  or 
■tamping  bis  iwno  upon  tlw  onl  itf  OMb  fiioea  of  the 
fabric. 

All  communications  with  the  Office  fiir  Registration  of 
I>Minifc  including  tba  deiigm  tbomtehM,  pus  free  through 
the  Gnwnl  PiMt,  whatever  may  be  their  weight  The  fees 
or  a  money-order  may  be  sent  and  theoertinMte  loeeived 

io  the  xaroe  manner  free  of  all  oxpen»e. 

PATH.  OdESSINA.] 

PATUXENT.  [Maryland.] 

PATZCUARO.   [Mexican  States.] 

PAU,  a  town  in  the  *outh  of  France,  capital  of  the  do- 
pBrtiiient  of  Basse's  I'yrri.i'es  ;  it  is  on  the  vu^hl  liank  of 
thu  Gave  do  Pavi,  al)o\c  inu  miles  in  a  direct  hue  west- 
south-west  of  Paris,  or  4'' 7  miles  by  the  road  through 
Orldans,  Limos;cs,  BoKUaux,  Roquefort  and  Aire;  in  43°  ib' 
N.  lat.  and  0°  23'  \V.  \in\<r. 

Pau  owes  its  oriirm  uj  a  castle  creeled  here  by  the  princes 
of  Ij^'-ai  n,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  as  a  plAcu  of  i>ecu- 
ricy  frutu  the  hostilities  of  the  Saracens.  Tl>e  intended 
site  of  the  castle  was  marked  out  with  slakes,  and  from  the 
rnais  word  paou  (in  French  pieu),  a  stake,  the  town 
takes  its  name.  It  sprung  up  and  increesed  gradually 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Ciistle,  which  eoatiniwd  to  h«  the 
residence  of  the  prince  of  B<am  umil  the  accession  of 
Heari  IV.  to  the  thiono  of  France.  Louis  XIII.  estab* 
liilMd  ninrtiainent  in  the  town,  and  Louis  XIV.  founded  a 
ttnivenity,  but  it  never  altainerl  any  dc;:ree  uf  culL-hniy. 
The  town  u  situated  on  a  height,  and  i*  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  deep  ravine  eros^wl  by  a  bridge:  the  principal 
part  of  Ihe  town  is  on  lUu  i^uih  side  of  the  ravine.  Tljere 
i-.  a  suborh.  railed  'the  Lower  Town,'  on  Ihebanlv  of  ilie 
Gave  de  Pau,  at  iho  foot  of  the  height  on  whir li  the  town 
Rlands.  Pau  is  well  laid  out;  tlie  Imosos  are  tolerably  well 
built,  and  are  covered  with  a  tbiek  coating  of  murtar  or 
Cement.  The  poorer  houses  in  the  suburbs  arc  chiefly  of 
pebbles  laid  in  very  hard  mortar.  The  princtMl  olgect  of 
interest  is  the  castle,  the  birthplace  of  Henri  IV^  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town.  Tbie  building,  which  wm  oreeled 
in  place  of  the  ur^anl  OMfle  of  the  Blernaie  prineea,  it  an 
irregular  Gothio  itraotHi*,  sinking  from  iU  vutness  and 
interettinK  Aom  its  biitoricnl  anoeiRtiom.  It  ii  kept  in 
npnir  br  tba  govormnent.  The  roen  in  which  Henri  was 
bom  nnd  the  tovtoiiMhen  which  served  for  his  cradle  are 
•till  shown.  The  rastle  commands  a  Vx  auiifnl  utkI  cxten- 
•Ive  prospect,  and  has  a  flue  park  aliac-lad  to  it.  'J'iiere  are 
two  places  or  squares  i.i  Pan,  that  of  I.a  C  imi'die,  the 
larger  and  finer  of  the  two,  aud  the  Place  Ro\aU-,  jilarUed 
with  trees  and  adorned  with  a  fine  pedestrian  staiue  of 
Henri  IV,  in  bronze.*  There  are  also  severul  itrome- 
mdes. 

There  is  n  good  bridge  over  the  Gave  de  Pau,  communi- 
cating between  liic  siiburb  of  'the  Lower  Town'  and  the 
neighbouniiR  town  of  Jumnfon,  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
There  are  a  cuort-housc,  »  nwrket-house,  with  a  fountain 
in  front  of  ii,  Mid  Mvenl  promonndeo.  The  population  of 
P^u  in  tSSl  WM  ll>,597  for  tba  town,  or  fiirtho 
whole  eoaunuiia;  in  IS,S07  tut  the  whole  eommuoe. 
*l»  principal  bmnebea  of  industry  are  the  manufkcture  of 
carpats  and  of  linens,  especially  table-linen  and  Bearnain 
baiMkenbiers,  dyeing,  and  tanning.  Trade  is  carried  on 
ID  bams,  salted  legs  of  ijeese,  and  other  provisions.  \j  ines, 
OOtton  yarn,  cotton  goods,  and  coarse  woollens.  There  are 
two  good  weeUjp  narkatt  and  thiae  yaaily  lUra. 

*  Thia  >lati»  ni]>!ae(taator  Louli  XIV.  mrtad  bTlIt*  anaMm  oT  tiiat 
flKe*.  Thr  toviitmru  wUird  in irioliw  of  Urury  \V.,  Imt  not  beittj;  ablt 
taalHaia  tbnr  wUh.  look  Ihrlr  trTfUSr  t>y  Ih'i-tit  i.;;  in  1hi»  Hfarniiindialcct, 
ffli*  uf  'Iw!  "Ulue  fif  I  'I'iiv  ■  I>  111.-  irr^ti'i-uri  uT  oMr  tgnmi 

jH«Bn,     Thu  tUUUc  WM  (l<>unnnl  at  llw  Iti'voiulluu.    Tlia  eiuUc  «a*  IBticIl 

"       "wtod.  and  mSmtymVif  sswqilia  aaa ' 
s«(ilwl«vk«e«. 


Vm.  bat  Mvenl  Ihual  goverainent  diicea,  a  Cour  Royale,  or 
court  of  justice,  having  jurisdictiun  over  the  three  depart- 
ment!! of  Basses  Pyrenees,  Hautcs  Pyrantel,  and  Landes; 
an  Acadimie  Universitaire.  whose  circuit  is  coextenaiva  with 
the  juriadielion  of  the  Cour  Royale ;  a  royal  college,  with  « 
rousettu  and  a  eoUaetion  of  philoKwbical  iiirtraiiiwnt»  a 
public  tikrarf  of I4lint  vdiimaet  a  eaHoBtion  of  fjetura^  a 
drawioMohaolt  an  agriealtvral  aoeiaty,  a  tbeatiw,  and  pnt^ 
lie  bains. 

Pan  was  llie  hirlhpluee  cjftl.e  .Tesiiit  PdiJics,  a  pood  peo 
nieinciaii  and  aslroiionier ;  and  of  Bernadottc,  the  present 
king  of  Sweden. 

I  he  nrr  indis.-.eineiit  of  Pau  eomprehends  an  area  of  601 
siiuaru  miles:  it  is  divided  into  eleven  cantons  or  districts, 
each  uniic'tr  a  justice  of  the  peace;  and  comprehends 
t^u  eounaunua,  with  a  popubitaoi^  In  1R8I,  of  117.M5;  bv 

1836,  122.404. 

PAUL,  ST.,  the  great  Apottlo  of  tboGantilcs.  originally 
called  Saul,  was  born  at  Tarsiu  in  Cilicia.  Though  a  Jew 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  a  Pharisee  of  the  mest  rigid 
aactt  be  waa  by  birth  aJLoman  citisM,  a  wiTilaiga  inharited 
ihnn  bnanegaton,  upon  hhim  of  whom  it  bad  bean  eeniafiad 
for  aervicea  tenderea  Io  tba  stale.  (Lardner.)  The  yaar  of 
his  tiati^ity  is  not  known.  He  was  present  at  the  martyrdom 
e)f  StejdiLii,  A.u.  34,  on  which  occasion  ho  is  llrst  iiitro.hi  ^  1  in 
our  notice,  aiiJ  is  called  a  youn;:^  man.  He  learned  the  an  ut 
tent  inakuig,  not  with  the  intetitiun  of  making  it  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  life,  hut  lietause  itv»us  a  custom  ainon^  thu  Jews 
to  instnu'i  their  youth,  even  of  the  highest  l  t^l  ,  i:i 
some  mechanical  art.  Having  been  educated  in  liie  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  for  wliich  Tarsus  \va.stlien  highly  celebrated 
(Strabo,  p.673.  Casaub.),  and  in  which  he  undoubtedly  made 
great  proficiency,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  laws 
and  traditions  or  his  people  under  Gamaliel,  a  dislinguiiihed 
Rabbi.  Being  a  man  uf  great  talent,  ardent  mind,  and  in- 
flaaible  resoltttion»  and  heiog  detotodly  attaelied  to  tlie 
inttitatkm  of  bia  cotmliv,  wMie  origin  uid  antiqaiiy  alike 
inptesied  and  Ikscinated  bis  imagination,  be  eontenulaled 
with  alarm  and  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  new  taugion. 
Accordingly  he  took  an  aciue  and  prominent  part  against 
the  Christ  iani«,  and  pursue<i  thein  with  such  seal  and  unre- 
leniinj;  fury,  that  his  conduct  towards  them  is  described  us 
'brcaihinj;  out  tlnealenings  and  slaughter.'  He  obtained 
letters  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  synagogue  of  tlie  Jews 
at  Damascus,  and  also  to  (he  governor,  authorising  him  to 
apprehend  and  hrin^'  to  Jerusalem  whomsoever  of  the  dis- 
ciples he  might  find  there.  While  on  his  journey  fiM* 
this  purpose  his  miraculous  conversion  took  place,  the 
particulars  of  which  arc  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  •  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  This  event,  so  important 
in  its  results  upou  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Christianiij, 
occurred  ajo,  two  yeaia  after  the  erueUUion  of  ont 
Lord. 

After  bis  baptism  at  Damaseusbe  went  into  Arabia.  In 
A.n.  3S  we  finil  him  again  at  Damasr  us;   and  foni  thu 
place,  as  likewise  from  Jerusalem  shortly  after,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  secretly  and  liv  nisht,  in  consequence  of 
the  perseverance  with  which  tiie  Jews  »ouj;lu  l<is  life,  fwr 
preaching  with  so  much  boldness  and  success  the  lehLfi'.n 
which  he  on«j  Isboured  to  destroy.    Froia  Jerusalem  ho 
retired  to  Tarsus,  lits  nal  i  \  e  city,  and  was  employed  for  some 
years  in  prupagatinj;  ihc  ikith  through  the  neii.'-hbouriDg 
regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.    Up  to  this  linic  the  (  reacliing 
of  St.  Paul  aud  of  the  other  apostles  had  been  confltml  Io 
the  Jews;  but  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  a  gentile,  was  a 
vcr}'  significant  indication  tliat  Christianity  waa  iulendedr 
not  for  one  country  or  one  (leople,  bat  llMr  all  BHUtkind* 
without  distinction  of  race  or  nation.  This  wat  the  conclu- 
sion iafbnad  betb  by  the  apostka  and  the  Jewish  oonveria 
at  Jerusalem.   Immediately  therefore  the  object  of  iheir 
mission  WB.1  extended;  and  instead  of  bein^  restricted  to 
the  children  of  .\hruham,  now  eomprcheiided  all  mankind. 
Into  this  great  idea,  thnt  of  founding  ii  religion  for  the 
entire  human  race,  St.  Pun]  entered  with  all  the  ardour  :ind 
devotion  which  charaotcrisud  his  niin<I.    He  departed  from 
Tarsus  a  )>.  42  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Barnabas,  who  had 
been  sent  frotu  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose,  preached  to  the 
gentiles  at  Antioeh  witli  the  greatest  success.    But  the 
views  he  hail  fl^rmed  of  Christianity  as  aunivefaa)  reiigioilk 
sugge^ed  to  hini  the  propriety  of  cnlajgiDf  Iba  apbere  of 
his  labours,  and  of  carrving  the  joapal  to  wan  imnote  pro- 
vineH.  T»  tbia  work  be  and  nnakia  wwa  dMnely  ap- 
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pointed  (Acts,  xiii.) ;  and  be  oommeaced  his  first  apostolic 
journey  a.d.  45,  ten  year*  alter  bis  conversion.  In  company 
with  Barnabas  and  Mark  the  evangelist,  he  sailed  from 
Seleucia,  and  successively  visited  Salamis  and  Paphos  in 
the  Ilia  of  Cyprus ;  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and  Antioch  in 
PilidHi;  loonium,  Lysira,  and  Derbe,  in  Lycaonia;  and 
nida  eoavwlt  uid  ibuiided  chuidM*  ia  these  places.  At 
th«  and  of  two  yvm  h*  ivtani«d  to  Antioeh  in  Syria.  While 
•t  Antioch  ha  «m  MiMed  in  a  moat  important  contnvmjr 
with  some  Jeirish  Chnsttans,  who  auerted  that  cireutneiaion 
was  necessary  to  Iw  obsiTve<l  by  cunverts  to  iho  now  faith. 
St.  Paul,  oil  tlia  otbur  hand,  conteiirled  that  Christianity 
entirely  superseded  the  Mosaic  Ijiw,  and  required  confomiuy 
to  none  of  its  rites.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  council 
of  apostles  and  elders  al  Jerusalem,  who,  after  much  deli- 
beration, decided  in  favour  of  the  view  which  St.  Paul  had 
taken.  The  decision  was  declared  to  have  received  the 
sanotioa  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was  communicated  to 
tho  gentile  converts  at  .Antioch  and  other  places. 

In  the  year  60,  St.  Paul  commeaead  his  second  apostolic 
journey.  leaving  Antioch,  and  passing  through  Syria  and 
CUiew.  1m  tntVMMd  the  wbole  axtient  of  Aim  Minor,  and 
«aim  to  Thus.  From  Ttont,  in  obodi«nee  to  the  diraetion 
ttf  a  vision,  be  sailed  over  into  Europe  ;  and  after  preaching 
tbe  gospel  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Beraa,  and  Athena, 
arrived  at  Corintli,  where  he  abode  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
was  emiacnlly  successful  in  esi.iblishin^  an  important 
Christian  community  in  that  learned,  wealthy,  and  volup- 
tuous city.  FromQjrmih  he  s«ii«d  lo  Ephe&us,  aud  ihenco 
to  CiBsarea;  and  taking  Jerusalem  in  hi-i  way,  returned  to 
Antioch,  A.n.  53.  Durin(r  this  journey  he  wrote  his  two 
Epmilcj  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  hi«  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians;  the  two  former,  and  probably  the  latter,  ftom  Corinth. 

Having  remained  a  short  time  at  Antiodli  be  set  out 
upon  his  third  and  last  apostolic  ioumejr,  A4><  54.  He 
Visited  the  churches  in  Galatiaand  Phryfiit,  and  thence 
came  to  Ephesu^  when  be  lived  about  two  jmn.  Heee 
and  in  Ibo  netgbbonringdntriot  of  Asia  Minor  he  praselied 
tiw  gospel  wilE  10  much  success,  that  not  only  were  freat 
nnmbers  converted  to  Christianity,  but  those  who  practised 
incantations  atul  magical  arts  and  oiber  cross  superstilions, 
A>r  which  Ephesuswasnutorious,  renounced  their  practices, 
burnt  their  books  and  divining  instruments,  and  piofesned 
their  faith  iu  the  new  religion.  Afler  the  disturbance  nii»»d 
by  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  of  which  an  account  is  gis  en 
in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  *  Acts,'  the  Aposilo  deemed  it 
prudent  to  leave  Ephcsua.  Ho  went  loTioas,  and  thence 
passed  over  into  Europe,  visiting  the  churches  which  he  liad 

Slanted  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  From  Corinth,  where 
e  remained  about  three  months,  he  returned  by  MacadoDia 
to  Asia;  and  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  cideia  of 
tbo  Epbesien  ehurra  at  Miletua.embarked  ibrCmsafea,and 
torttinaied  hia  journey  at  JemsalMn.  ajk  M.  On  this 
loarnef  Ita  wrote  hit  Srat  Kpiitle  lo  Ibe  Cwinibians,  from 
spbeiui;  bis  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  one  toTltns  and 
tho  second  to  the  Corinthians,  from  Macedonia;  and  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from  Corinth.  Thc!>e  journeys  oc- 
eupied  him  about  thirteen  years. 

While  St.  Paul  was  at  jeiusaletn,  some  Asiatic  Jews, 
Bt'cing  him  in  ihe  Temple,  endeavoured  to  exciie  the  popu- 
lace against  him  by  denouncing  him  as  a  danuerous  and  de- 
struciive  agitator,  who  was  aiming  to  abolish  all  distinction 
between  Jew  and  gentile,  teaching  things  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  polluting  the  holy  Temple  by  mtroJuciug 
tb«  uncircumclsed  heathen  within  its  precincU.  Tbe  mob« 
loused  by  this  appeal  to  their  passions  and  their  prejudices, 
would  undoubtedly  have  murdered  the  Apostle,  bad  he  not 
baoD  icaened  tho  oflker  of  the  Temple  ^uard.  Tho  tub- 
aoqoouC  e«0Dtth-hii  axamination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  hb 
deranee  balbre  Felix  and  Agrippa,  his  long  confinement  at 
Ceesarea,  his  appealing  to  the  emperor,  and  bh  arrival  at 
Rome,  A.D.  61,  ai'ter  u  nioit  tempestuous  passage,  are  cir- 
cumstantially related  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Ads.  Ho 
remained  in  Homo,  in  his  own  hired  house,  under  the  cus- 
tody of  a  soldier,  for  two  years;  and  wm:  ■  m  Epiallcs  to 
the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Heurcws,  and  to 
Philemon.  The  Scripture  history  here  leaves  him ;  but  it 
Is  probable  that  after  hia  first  imprisonment  at  liome,  which 
terminated  a.i>.  63.  he  visited  Judiea,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece,  and  returned  to  Rrvrne  a  d.  6.5,  where  he  was  im- 

Erisoned  a  second  time.    '  Knowing  his  departure  to  be  at 
and,'  he  wrote  bia  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  j  and  it  ia 
supposed  he  salforad  nartyrdoro,  A.I1.  M. 


St.  Paul  was  an  extraordinary  man,  aiid  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  times  in  wliiih  he  lived  and  the  roisaion  to  which 
he  was  called.  He  was  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  age;  was  brought  up  al  the  feet  of  one  of  the  most 
skilful  jurists  of  the  East;  possessed  a  powerful  intelleelt 
which  was  cultivated  with  the  greatestoare;  was  ilioug  in 
feelhig,  firm  iu  resolution,  quiek  in  poinption»  and  sound 
in  tho  dooHinNM  of  bis  j  udgment.  Ho  had  too  mueh  peno* 
tration  to  ho  biniolf  easily  deceived,  end  too  much  honesty 
to  attempt  to  dereive  others.  His  devoted  attachment  to 
the  old  and  time-honoured  institutions  of  his  nation,  and 
the  zeal  and  ability  he  diipliived  in  their  defenc  e  ;  hi»  am- 
bition, mental  power,  and  restless  activity:  and  the  wtll- 
giounded  ajjprehen-^iou*  with  whieli  the  pieiichmg  ot  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  liad  filled  tho  iniaajmutioiis  of  many,  and 
which  he  alone  seemed  competent  to  diiiitpale,  combined 
to  make  him  an  object  of  E;eiier:\l  attention  to  his  country- 
men, and  prepare  for  him  a  career  of  distinction  and  emolu- 
ment. His  conversion  therefore,  which  involved  the 
of  all  his  brilliant  prospects,  has,  next  to  tbe  mtracles  and 
resurrection  of  our  l»rd,  been  justly  eontompiatod  aa  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  memorable  events  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Cfuristianity.  So  deeply  imptessed  was 
Lora  Lytllelon  with  its  importance,  that  he  considered  it  a 
sufficient  demontlralion  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  re- 
ligion  to  which  tl,u  A}"  -tlu  was  a  convert;  and  wuh  this 
view  he  wrote  lus  uLiLi  ,  ations  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul.' 

Fiom  being  a  furious  zealot,  a  fierce  and  unrelenting 
persecutor  of  the  elisciples  of  Jesus  Chiisl,  St.  Paid  be- 
came a  disciple  himself,  and  a  most  energetic  advocate  of 
the  faith  which  he  had  once  attempted  to  destroy.  After 
hia  conversion  St.  Paul  was  indefatigoblo  in  preaching 
tho  geapel.  His  perseverance  never  tired,  his  eourago 
was  never  daunted.  Ho  waa  the  main  instrument  of 
earning  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Gentiles;  and 
in  this  mission  his  labours  worn  eontinued  thvoogh  a  peiiod 
of  many  yearik  and  s)»read  over  a  territovy  of  vast  extent; 
Jodtea,  Syria,  and  especially  Asia  Minor  were  filled  with 
roonumenis  of  his  seal.  He  also  passed  over  into  Europe, 
where  he  made  converts  and  platitud  churches.  In  this 
righteous  cause  ho  v:as  deiened  by  no  difficulties  and  no 
pei.seculions.  He  groups  logelher  in  or  -  j  .i-age  the  d.^n- 
gcrs  which  lu>  had  encountered  :  he  speaks  of  toils,  stripes, 
prisons,  deaths;  of  being  »!oned  and  shipwrecked  ;  of  penis 
111  the  city  and  in  tiic  wilderness,  on  dry  land  and  on  the 
ocean,  fiom  false  fiiends  and  open  foes ;  of  waichlngs  and 
weariness,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  nakedneaa. 
'  Wo  SCO  him,'  sars  Paley,  *  in  tlie  prosecution  of  his  ptiT* 
po«e,  travelling  mm  eountry  to  country,  enduring  every 
species  of  haruhip,  ataanltad  by  tho  populace,  punished  by 
ine  magistrates,  aeourgod,  beat,  aUmad,  left  for  dead ;  exi* 
peeling  wherever  he  came  tho  nmo  treatment;  yet.  when 
driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  tbe  next;  unsubdued 
by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  perseeulfon,  and  the  proqieet  of 

death.* 

I'he  exertions  of  this  great  Apostle  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
liaiiiiy  were  not  confined  to  bodily  tod  and  persoital  instruc- 
tion. He  was  (he  author  of  fourteen  epistles  lo  individuals, 
and  to  churches,  on  vaiious  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
practice,  and  dl^clpline.  These  epistles  constitute  a  very  con- 
siilerahle  and  most  important  part  of  the  New  Testament; 
They  show  hau  to  be  a  man  of  great  genius  and  great  abililid; 
of  elear conception,  fervid  imagination,  loliy  iniolloet,  and  a 
large  and  liberal  heart.  His  siylo  is  strong  and  animated ; 
unlabouied  and  without  artifice  in  itstonslrueiiou;  often 
broken  and  abrupt;  it  abounds  in  transitions,  and  brief  and 
rapid  allnsioii  to  existing  errors,  praotices.  and  habits  of 
thought, from  which  be  draws  the  most  apt  illustrations.  He 
addreiisvs,  by  turns,  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
the  heart.  He  unite*  a  severe  lo  j;ic  with  the  noblest  eloquence. 
The  loftiest  truths  are  made  subservient  lo  the  most  sober, 
pure,  and  rational  morahiy  ;  a  moiaJiiy  es^entiaily  |  radical, 
and  admirably  adajited  to  human  character  ami  human 
eircutnstancus.  If  he  exhorts,  it  is  with  intense  earnestness; 
if  he  rcprove<i,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindness; 
and  whether  he  reasons,  or  advtsc%  or  admonishes,  or  con- 
soles, a  manly  gravity  and  seriousness  pervade  his  thoughts. 
Full  of  the  dignity  and  erandourof  nis  subject.  Ins  ideas 
How  iirem  him  with  irresistible  rapidity ;  and  borne  along 
by  the  auhUmity  of  his  thome  and  the  vastness  of  bis  con- 
ceptKHMb  bo  stays  not  to  arrange  his  words  and  adorn  hw 
periods.  His  arguments  cany  oonviotiea  to  the  mind  oi 
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bit  Wid«f ;  loin«tiiBPg  disclosing  in  a  few  TvorJ?  the  pro- 
Ibundeit  views  of  Cbn»ti»u  tiulti.  Uia  appeals  to  the  pas- 
tion*  me  e<)ualty  efiTecliva.  Hop«  aud  fear  are  important 
«|iriDgs  of  human  action ;  to  these  he  addrenes  himwlf.  as 
W«ll  as  to  the  reason ;  not  by  cold  speculation  on  abstract 
Blnwiot.  but  by  tlic  Mlemn  infallihilities  of  a  resurreeiion 
A«iB  tin  dmd  tn  an  alaraitj  of  happiness  or  misery.  With  a 
like  iMsMry  woA  mmmm  m  i&t«r«iU  tha  ■Aetions  ud  the 
higher  moral  li»e«liiM.  Tlioiiffh  AiNluiinnf  tlw  *  Mitietng 
wuid^  (jf  man's  wi^ilom.'  he  could,  when  the  occasion 
required  it,  use  the  arts  and  di»play  the  accomplishments 
of  the  rhetorician.  His  speeches  in  the  Aclt  of  tfu  ApottUt 
are  worthy  of  the  Roman  senate;  unil  hia  answers,  wnen  at 
the  bur,  to  the  (ju&stion*  propi)»u(i  to  hira  by  the  com  i,  juc 
iistinguished  fur  iheir  aadresi  and  tbeir  dignity.  At  (he 
tame  time,  wherever  be  happened  to  be.  whettier  amnn<r 
the  Jews  in  Ptsidia,  or  the  Oenliles  at  Lystra,  or  the 
poltibed  Greeks  ftt  AtbMU^  or  pleading  before  Felix  and 
Agtippa.  bia  discourcet  tit  adapted  with  admiiabia  judg> 
Bant  and  abDity  to  the  ebaiaetar  and  capadtiM  «f  hn  Nfa* 
ral  anditneM.  On  tba  aoUcM  of  St.  FanlTt  vrltlBp^  ae« 
Dr.  Hariraad.  Miebaalli,  and  VhUmp  Navlon. 

The  e  is  a  tradition  in  the  church  that  Paul  was  beheaded 
near  Rome,  and  buried  about  two  miles  fi-oro  the  city,  in 
the  Via  O-itiensis.  A  magmRient  cathedral  dedicated  to  his 
iDemory  was  built  over  his  ^ravo  by  Constanline.  *  But  his 
noblvsi  monument,'  observes  Dr  Ha!c-j,  '  eonsi--ta  in  his 
immortal  writings,  whicli,  the  wore  tliey  are  studied,  and 
the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  wdl  be  ad- 
miriMl  to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and 
taaalifiil.  the  most  patheiie  and  impressive,  the  most 
learned  and  profound  specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory, 
and  plnlo^opny.' 
PAUL  ST.  CATHBDRAL  OF.  [Loinxw.] 
PAUL  OP  8AH0«.\TA  wu  etioaMi  bi.h«p  of  An- 
tieeh  {n  a.d.  260.  In  consequence  of  being  sappoaed  to 
hold  heterodox  opinions  eoncemini;  the  person  or  Christ,  a 
synod  was  assembled  at  .'Vntiocli  about  a  o.  °2ij4,  to  inquire 
into  his  senlimenls.  .\f\er  holding  several  meetings,  this 
synoJ  was  unable  to  extract  from  Puul  an  avowal  of  his 
suspected  heresies,  lii  the  \ear  '26y  anniher  synod  was  con- 
vene<l  on  tin*  business,  Cuiisisiin^;  cif  a  lar;;e  itutnher  of 
bishops,  at  which  Matohion,  a  rheiorietan  and  presbyter  of 
the  church  at  Aniioch,  surceeded  in  conTiciiiig  Paul  of  the 
erroneous  opinions  imputed  to  htm.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated by  tbia  ajnod,  which  wrote  an  epistle  to  Dionysitis, 
Imhop  of  Bttm,  and  to  the  churches  of  tba  empire,  giving 
Iba  naio    -  — 


tbair  deeisioo.  FroKmenta  of 'this  epistle 
hara  haan  pictartad  kt  Eutabiua.  Though  deprived  of  his 
Wiboprie;  Fanl  lefaaaa  (pTobably  under  tl«  protection  of 
Ze nobis,  who  is  known  to  have  favoiire  l  li  mi  t ;  [;i'  eup 
•the  house  of  the  church'  till  the  year  '27  i  or  27  3,  wliou  the 
bishops  who  bad  excoiDmunicaled  )rni  rpphed  to  the  em- 
peror Aurtsitaii,  who  cotnpelled  Paul  to  yield.  It  is  proba* 
bk-  that  he  continued  atier  this  to  propagate  his  docinaes. 
His  ftsUowers  foimcd  a  hfcl  under  the  name  of  Pauhaiisor 
Psulianisis,  winch  seems  to  have  lasted  to  the  fifih  century. 
They  were  condumned  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  ordertid 
those  baptised  among  them  to  be  re-bapliiad. 

The  aocounu  we  have  of  bis  doetrinaeere  not  very  clear. 
The  synodical  epistle  of  the  eoumil  whieh  depo«ed  him 
•peaks  leMoT  tbem  than  of  his  patMbal  character,  which 
is  renreseniad  aa  maihed  by  pride  and  arrogance,  baus^hti- 
naMin  the  exercise  of  his  authurity,  and  gr^  ]j  <;  of  pomp 
and  display.  He  held  tome  seculnr  office  togemer  with  his 
bishopric. 

The  following  statement  of  bis  ofinions  by  Mosheim  ap- 

Eears,  as  f,»r  as  we  liavc  the  meiins  of  judging,  to  be  tolera- 
l>  wrrttci  -'That  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in 
God.  in  the  same  ib  inner  as  the  faculties  of  reason  and 
activity  do  in  man  ;  that  Christ  was  bora  a  mere  man;  but 
that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  the  Father  descended  into 
him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  HBrth»  and  in> 
•Iruciod  the  nations;  und,  finally,  that  OQ  aeroMit  of  lUt 
union  of  the  divine  Word  with  the  UUn  JmnttCb^  night, 
though  improperly,  he  called  God.* 

(Lardner's  Crtdibilily,  pt.  ii.,  chap,  xliii.,  sect  8 ;  Mos- 
helm's  Eeetniattical  Hittory,  Cent,  iii,  pt,  ii„  chap,  v , 
•ect.  1.',.) 

PAUL  THF,  DEACON,  or  P.VULUS  DIA'CONUS, 
celled  also  Warncfiidus  from  his  fnther's  name,  was  born 
about  the  year  740.  at  the  lownof  Friuli  (Forum  JuUi).  He 
bannontinafaedtoiheaMirttfRMliii^  king  of  Mm  Ion* 


bards,  atiil  ftf'rr-A'  ir'ls  fai>i-;it  TfiS'^  I:''  '.(■'"t  '^:e  n'.irt  nr'l  wae 
ordained  deacon  of  the  church  at  Aqmlsia.  He  leuuueil 
to  the  court  on  the  invitation  of  Desiderius,  suoressor  of 
Raehis.  by  whom  he  was  made  chanrellur.  About  ilie  part 
of  bis  life  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdoin  of 
DMidwiut  hi  Cherlemacne  in  774,  «e  know  nothing  Ca* 
eertaift }  hnt  the  noat  probeble  aecoont  ia,  thai  he  fetiied  to 
a  monaalaqr,  and  aflenmdi  enteiod  Iho  eetobnied  nioiiae' 
tery  of  Mente Casino,  whence  be  eddresaed  toCherlenegno, 
in  the  year  781,  an  th-cv,  in  which  he  implores  the  releate 
of  a  brother  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  ihe  Lombard 
war.  About  this  timeCharlemasjne  appears  to  have  attaehMt 
him  to  his  court.  He  was  employed  to  instruct  in  Greek 
the  clergymen  who  were  to  accotr;  n  v  ihc  ei:  [erui'i 
daui^hier  iiotrude  in  her  journey  to  Constantinople  to  be 
married  to  the  son  of  the  empress  Irene.  Paul  visited 
France,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Metz,  of  the  early  biebope  of 
which  city  he  wrote  a  history.  He  aflenrards  relncnea  to 
Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  ahoot  the  year  tit. 

Aa  a  poet  Paul  h  epohen  of  fat  Iho  aoat  exiravagant 
terms  of  preiw  by  his  oontenpotary  Peter  of  FiM.  Bit 
poems,  whieb  ai«  really  good,  eonttrt  diielly  of  hyontt  and 
other  short  pieces  in  Latin.  His  fame  reals  however  chiefly 
on  his  merits  as  an  hintorinn.  His  works  were. —  1,  •  His- 
lorift  Miscella,'  a  Roman  history  consisting  of  twenty' four 
books,  of  w  hich  the  first  eleven  contain  the  history  of  Eutro- 
pius ;  the  next  Ave,  by  Paul  himself,  contain  the  period 
from  the  reign  of  Valentinian  to  that  of  J  Lisrinmii ;  the 
remain, n(5  books  are  attributed  toLandulphus  S.ipa.x.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  u  m  Muratori's  Herum  Jtmhearum 
Scriptoret.  2,  *  De  Gestis  Longobardaruro  Libri  Sex,*  a 
hiatoiy  of  tbe  Lombards;  his  most  valuable  work.  This 
alM  ii  Oontaioed  in  llnralori's  collection.  3,  '  Gesta  Epis- 
oop«mim  Molontian/  4*  *  Lilh  of  St  Grafory  tbe  Great.' 
t.  *  Bxcerpta*  flora  Feitua  D«  VMonm  Signi/tcatitmi. 
[FxsTtis  ]  There  are  also  extant  a  eoneelion  of  Honiliei 
and  two  Sermons  which  are  attribofed  to  him. 

(Muratori.  Rt-rum  ltd.  r '  fhografhie  Vnir- ^ 
PAUL  THE  SILENTI.'VRY,  the  son  of  Cyrus  and 
grandson  of  Florus.  was  of  a  noble  family  aud  possessefi  jf 
great  wealth.  He  held  in  ihc  j>alacc  of  Justinian  the  otfit-e 
of  chief  of  the  SHentiarii,  a  class  of  persons  who  had  the 
care  nf  the  emperor's  palace.  When  the  church  of  Sl 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  (in  i62). 
Paut  wrote  a  description  (or  Icf^amc)  of  the  edifice,  in  toSI 
Greek  beiuncters,  with  a  prooemium  consisting  of  134 
ianbio  wneo.  It  ie  evident  ftom  tUi  foem  that  be  «m 
a  Chriittan.  TUi  work  mo  oailid»  «ttb  netea  uid  n  Latin 
translation,  by  Du  Cange,  Paria,  If  T*.  Paul  was  also  the 
author  of  a  poem  entiUed  fd  le  ll«d<«<c  ^ft^  and  of 
several  Bp^pam^  nhiah  an  indndod  in  the  Oieek  Antbo- 

( Fabricii  Bibliolkaea  Grmm,  A  HtriMb  voi  itr«  p.  497 ; 

and  vii.,  p.  581.) 

PAUL  I.  succeeded  Stephen  III.  in  the  sec  of  Rome  .ke. 
737  He  was  involved  iu  disputes  with  the  Longobsrd 
king  Desidcrius,  and  sought  the  proteetioit  of  Fepita,  king 
of  tha  Franks.   He  died  in  tbe  year  768. 

PAUL  II„  a  VenetiOn  by  btrth.  aueceeded  Pius  IL  in 
1464.  He  hi^an  byeoiroBtmg  abtmis  and  checking  the 
exaotiena  of  tbe  oAoere  and  Merateriee  of  (be  Pkpal  court 
who  levied  contributione  at  pleeaure  from  those  who  bad 
occasion  to  apply  to  Rome  for  licences,  rescripts,  and  other 
official  papers.  He  ■  ;  Ip  i  .oured  also  to  form  aleagueof  tbe 
Christian  prince^  BgBih!»i  the  Turks,  who  threatened  Italy; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  prwlaimwl,  in  1408.  a  general  peace 
among  the  Ilal.an  government*,  tliieatcnin^  with  ex- 
comtnunicatiiin  those  who  did  not  ubstrNc  it.  Paul,  in 
1471,  gave  to  Borso  of  Esie  the  investiture  of  Ferraia  wiih 
the  title  of  duke  &g  a  fcud.itury  of  the  sec  of  Rome.  [EsTB. 
HousB  or.]  An  academy  bad  been  formed  at  Rome  for 
the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  philo- 
kgy,  of  wUeh  PomponiuelMtua,  Ptalina,  and  other  Iearni4 
men  trere  namben.  Patd,  trbov  untihe  bb  predeeoMt 
Pius  II.,  bad  no  taste  for  profane  learning,  became  sib- 
picious  of  tbe  academicians  and  tbeir  meetings.  Some  oe* 
probably  excited  his  suspicions,  by  accusing  them  of  infideluf 
and  of  treasonable  designs.  The  academy  was  uroacnbei 
some  of  its  members  ran  away,  others  were  seizea  and  tor- 
tured, and  among  them  Platina,  who  altera  year's  iropriso:;- 
nient  was  released  ihrouf^h  the  intercession  of  i^everal  rar- 
dinals.    It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Platioat  an  ba 

*lim  «r  iU  FfM^ vUtk  Im  imit  afttriratd*  win 
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■fattat  IVn  M  Mt  MfKf  tba  memory  of  P»ul  II.  But 

besides  Ptatina.  olher  conteinjiorMy  writer*,  such  as  Corio 
Ammirato,  an  aoonvmous  ctiiuou'ler  of  fiolugua,  and  the 
BJonk  Jacopo  Filippo  of  Bergamo,  all  apeak  unfarouralilv 
of  iliis  po|  e.  Paul  II.  died  iuddrnly.  in  July.  1471,  and 
wa*  succeeded  by  Sixtu*  IV.  Curdinal  Querini  has  uiiilei- 
taken  tba  def«ne«  of  Paul  II.,  in  hi3  '  V indicia)  advursus 
Flatinam  alioaquo  Obtrcctaiorca.' 

PAUL  III.,  Cardinal  Alwiaandro  Farnaaa,  suooaaded 
Gtemut  VII..  in  Oelober.  1534.  At  that  time  the  moat 
nrgtat  applieaiiont  wera  mada  by  the  Tarioua  auiat  of  Eu- 
rapt  to  Roma  tot  iha  aMomblingof  a  general  council,  which 
waa  rac|iiirail  by  ilw  atata  ofttaa  Waatwtt  tkwik,  diitnwiad 
V  tba  aabiam  of  Lnthar  and  Zwingli,  aawdl  aa  bf  that  of 
Baaiy  TllL  of  BnglamL  Paul  however  took  a  Ion;  lime 
toeonaider  before  he  finally  acceded  lo  the  request,  and  it  va§ 
only  in  I54'2  that  lie  iaaucid  the  bull  of  convL>caii  i.  In  l.<- 
luean  time  lie  excommunicated  Henry  VII 1.  and  ieleas<3<l 
his  subjkfcts  from  tlieir  oalh  oralleu;iani  e,  by  whicli  measure 
ba  haisLeiied  thu  lu(al  sefiaratioii  of  England  rtoin  Rome. 
In  16-10  be  sanriioned  thu  new  order  of  tlie  Jt'«iais^  The 
war  b«lween  Frant^a  L  nnd  Charles  V.  occaaioned  a  further 
delay  iu  the  assembling  of  the  council,  which  was  Anally 
opoaad  at  Trent  in  1546.  That  aiaambly.  which  was  pro- 
ngnad  several  tunes,  transferred  to  Bologna,  and  afterwards 
lonioved  again  to  Ttraui.  did  not  ionainato  ita  aitliaga  till 
1A63.  long  after  ftal'a  dotlli. 

flMil  wia  vaqp  ■nxioia  to  aggraiidiia  Wa  on  tmOj.  He 
iMd  onatvinal  son.  Pier  Laigi  Fameae,  «faoaa  ba  flnt  made 
duke  of  Castro,  und  arterwarda  duke  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
osnia.  Fur  liU  grandson  Oiiavio  Farne.>ve  he  obtained  the 
hand  of  M^r^-.UKt,  a  natural  daiighitir  uf  Cbailes  V.,  and 
made  lilin  duke  uf  Camenno.  Tliu  popu  subilued  the  pvo- 
plu  of  Pcn.gia,  who  had  revolted  against  him.  put  to  death 
several  of  the  leadersi.  and  huilt  a  Citadel  to  keep  the  cili> 
zens  in  awe.  Hl  a^n  i  iitackod  the  Colonna,  the  most 
powerful  baronial  familv  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rume, 
took  all  their  strong  holds,  and  obliged  the  merab«rs  of  that 
Amily  lo  uke  refugo  in  the  ficfii  which  they  held  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  sant  a  contingent  of  13.000  foot 
•ad  about  lOM  bom^  under  bis  grandaoo  Duko  OiloTiak  to 
Join  <1m  — ■aioi''a  wmj  in  Oamany  afataat  tbo  Phoiaataot 
litiMai,  BM  ho  olkornida  atwugljr  oppaaod  tbo  roligioos 
poeiflcation  grwiiad  Cbariaa,  in  l«47.  nodor  tbo  name  of 
the  '  Interim  *  In  (he  same  rear  Paul  received  the  news  of 
the  trsifical  death  of  his  »on  Pier  Luigi,  who  was  murdered 
nt  PiaciMi/a.  there  be  had  made  htin&clf  uduiu.^  by  hm 
tyraui.v  nn  1  Ins  lust  Overcome  by  grief  at  tlie  nuw.s,  h« 
told  his-  :  '  ■  u'landsons,  Ottaviii  ^  ■!  (  i;  l.nul  Funiese,  who 
were  witb  bun  at  the  time,  to  take  wurnitig  from  liieir 
father'*  death,  and  to  live  in  the  feiir  of  Gud.  Huving  se- 
cured the  surcesaion  of  Parma  and  PiaoeoM  to  Pier  Luigi's 
aon,  Paul  died,  in  November,  IS<l9,ata  votfodTaocedoge, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Julius  III. 

PAUL  IV.,  Cardinal  Gianpieiro  Caraffa.  who  was  of  a 
noblo  Neapolitan  family,  auceeoded  Uarcellos  IL  in  lay 
Be  was  old,  haughty,  intotaraat.  and  intent  upon  aggrau- 
diainK  bit  aopbawa.  He  oiMnraHid  witb  Ptaili|»  II.  of  Spain, 
who  aant  tba  duba  of  AIm  with  an  army  flioin  Naples  to 
invade  the  papal  territory.  The  duke  advanced  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  but  after  some  demonstrations  a  peace  was  con- 
clutlrd  in  1657.  Having  learned  that  his  nephews,  one  of 
whdin  he  h;ul  made  a  cardinal,  were  leading  a  most  disso- 
lute life,  and  WL're  plunilering  both  the  puojilu  and  the 
treasury  of  the  church,  he  banished  them  fruni  Rome  in 
15S'.'.  Paul  IV.  died  shortly  afier,  eighty- four  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  a  tealous  ad«-ocaie  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  became 
known*  tbo  peopio  of  Rome  rose  in  insurrection,  ran  to  the 
prioon  of  dm  ImiMifilion,  wounded  a  Dominican  monk  who 
aetod  a*  eoomiattfjr.  deiivered  all  the  prison«ra»  and  burnt 
the  poport.  Tbajr  then  threw  down  the  statue  of  Uie  pope, 
eryiiin  out  'Deatb  to  tbo  Oaimdiu.'  Tbo  lamuU  lasted 
eevera)  days,  after  whieb  tbo  eonalam  alaefad  a  now  pope 
by  the  naiiie  of  Pius  IV.,  who  instituted  a  process  atninst 
the  nephews  of  tlie  late  pope,  two  of  whom,  Cardinu  Ce- 
ra ffn  and  the  duke  of  Paliano.  wero  Iboad guilty  ofiovaial 
crimes,  and  put  to  death  in  1460. 

(Botta.  Sloria  if  Ihilia,  b.  1«;  GHBOdflij,  CWMtolM  JUf- 
iort'cn  dr  T'i:a  l^iuli  IV.) 

PAUL  v.,  Cardinal  Camillo  BoTKbcso  of  Siena,  suc- 
ceeded Lfo  XI.  in  1609,  wbaa  ba  waa  flftjr-thraa  yemrs  of 
agaw  Hbtot-MlwieadiipitowltltttwionataarVenlM 


eonaominir  two  eeclaaiastiea,  aobjeeta  of  (hat  state,  wh^  be- 
ing sccufi  !  i  f  l  einous  crimM,  «ero  on  their  trial  before 
the  civil  niiiKi»ii<ii«.  The  pope  as&erted  that  clerical  men 
could  only  bo  tried  by  their  bislioiis.  and  as  the  Veneti.in 
itenale  maintained  their  nthts,  Paul  laid  Venice  under 
inlwrdict.  The  ^enale  forbade  the  pubacation  of  the  bull, 
and  as  the  members  of  several  monasiio  orders  professed 
that  they  oould  not  continue  to  perform  religious  worship 
in  a  country  plaeed  under  interdict,  they  were  allowed  to 
quit  Venice,  and  the  senate  appointed  secular  priMla  ta 
perform  aanrice  in  their  sieail.  The  People  remained  per- 
recilf  qniot,  and  tbo  budwpa  and  vwaia  eoniinoed  tbebr 
flinetiona  m  oauaL  |t  ia  tqiocted  tbatthe  tsrand-vicar  of 
tbo  biahop  of  Pidtia  bavtng  said  to  iba  podesii.  or  civil 
governor  of  Ibat  city,  that  he  on^hi  to  act  cunforronbly  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoi>t,  the  pude^ii  ie|>licd  to 
ji  111  he  undewtaiMl  ihat  l!ie  Huly  ^;|n)^^  lia<l  already 
uiai-iietl  (tie  Council  ufTtii  uiih  the  looliitntn  of  lmn^in(; 
all  llio-e  who  uiiiUil  not  (jboy  tin-  uiik-r->  uf  ;hc  '•■i);ue. 
(Bolla.  b.  I  j.)  Pu<j|ij  .Sar|>i.  the  senator  .-^tiioino  Quirino, 
and  othci»,  vMnte  ni  defence  of  ihe  keiiate,  and  Caidinal 
Baronius  and  Ballariniuo  wrote  in  defence  of  Rume^  Tbera 
were  three  points  at  is»iie  between  the  pope  Olid  (hoaonale; 
1.  the  senate  had  made  a  decree  ^lai  no  newronventoi 
religious  coogragation  abuu Id  ho  founded  without  their  par» 
miaiion;  a.  that  ao  pvo|ievtf  or  aerpeiual  rotenue  of  amr 
kind  abould  ba  bequeathed  to  tba  eburoh  witbout  thou 
apr>robntion ;  S,  dwt  aiorieal  m«  aacuaed  of  crimes  >hould 
b«  judged  by  the  leeulBr  power  like  other  eilizen*.  The 
king  of  France  and  the  emperor  took  the  pari  of  Voim-e, 
the  court  of  Spain  that  of  the  Pope,  and  Iialy  '^^^ls  il  it-ni- 
ene  1  with  a  «Br  like  that  of  the  Iiive-tiiine^  Henn  IV. 
of  Franco  however  proposed  bis  meflia  ion,  and  aeiU  to 
Venice  Caidiiml  de  Jnyeii-e,  wnu,  afier  oiinsulimg  wiih  the 
Seiialtf.  proceeded  Im  Rome,  where  he  Succeeded  ill  elTecting 
a  compi online.  The  deciees  of  the  senate  weie  inniniaincrl, 
but  the  two  clencal  cul|>ii<»,  in  compliance  vMth  the  wish 
of  the  Fieiirh  king,  were  given  up  to  the  pojic,  '  suvmg 
the  rii^ht  of  the  rcpublio  to  puniab  all  ofFendera,  cleriral  or 
lay,  withiu  its  domioiona.'  Upon  Ibia  avranfoneat  beii^ 
uadaw  the  interdict  waa  removed. 

Ia  1614  Pope  Paul  had  a  dispute  with  Louia  XIIIm  Ml 
aeoouiM  of  a  hook  of  tbo  Jaaoil  Suarat*  oatillad  *  Deftaab 
Fidei.'  fn  wbieb  tbo  tutbor  laaiatained  tbat  In  eartain  eaaai 
it  was  lawful  to  murder  kings.  This  book  was  publicly 
burned  by  sentence  uf  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  popa 
maintained  that  he  was  the  proper  autlioriiy  to  dccnio  upon 
the  contents  of  woiks  concerning  religious  and  moral  doc* 
trines,  and  that  the  book  ought  to  have  been  referied  to 
hiin.    This  afifair  was  likewise  settled  by  a  coinuromise. 

The  pope  was  in  the  meantitne  usefully  employed  in  re- 
forming many  abuses  in  (be  tribunals  and  other  offices  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  in  embellishing  the  city  of  Rome.  In 
this  respect  he  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  pantifla 
for  his  encouraKement  of  the  fine  arts.  He  enlarged  tba 
Vatican  and  Quirinal  palaces,  restored  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  oonstrucicd  or  repaired  aqueducts,  roaila 
additiuna  to  the  Vaiieao  bbraij.  cotlacted  aiatues  and  other 
aniiquittos»  and  1ni5i  the  hmndaoOM  villa  Mondiugone  at 
Prascati.  He  eatnbliabad  ibe  fortune  of  the  6orghe«e  family, 
which  ia  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Roman  families. 
Paul  V.  died  in  1621.  and  was  succcerle-l  by  Gregory  XV. 

PAUL  I,  emperor  of  Ruisia.  son  of  Peter  lil.  and 
Catheuno  II.,  wjs  born  in  176-t.  He  lost  his  father  at 
on  early  age,  and  the  death  of  liin  brother  Ivan,  in  1763, 
made  him  heir  appaient  lo  the  crown.  He  had  good  in- 
structors, but  waa  treated  with  great  E.lrictness  by  faia 
mother  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  «aji  studiously  kept  in 
ignorance  of  all  public  sfTairs.  She  often  expresMid  an  un- 
favouimble  opinion  of  bis  judgment  and  disposition,  and 
it  is  believea  tbat  she  would  have  disinherited  him  had 
she  been  abh  to  do  it.  In  1776  Paul  married  Mary  of 
Wfirtembeig^  aa  Maiabto  ariaceaa,  by  whom  be  bad  nnnr 
son*,  Akxandor,  ComtantliNk  Niebolat,  and  Uhrbaai,  aai 
several  daughters.  In  1780  he  travelled  witb  bia  wiJb 
through  Germany.  France,  and  Italy,  under  tbo  title  of 
*Comte  du  No;  ; '  O  i  I  s  return  to  Rusjuia  ho  continued 
lo  live  in  retireiuim;,  ihe  country  residence  of  Oaishina, 
thirty  miles  from  Petersburg,  and  his  sons  an<l  daughters 
were  educated  at  court,  under  the  eve  of  the  empress. 
In  1"'J6,  on  the  death  of  Catherine,  Puiil,  then  42  yeara 
of  ageb  emerged  from  bia  reatraint,  and  was  proclaimed 
Be  bMuw  bv  eaa^nff  talnuB  funeral  honouia 
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to  be  paid  to  his  father,  together  with  the  Is'.r  f  inpress, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  had  the  codin  cuiU»uiiiig  hi* 
body  removed  fioiu  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited, 
»nd  placed  in  ibe  church  by  ihe  aide  of  the  corpse  uf 
Oathenno.  Paul  also  went  in  p«ru>n  to  release  ilie  Puli&h 
patriot  KoaciuskOk  wbo  was  eQUfined  as  a  slate  nrUuner, 
IKA  however  ia  »  dungtoo.  U  Kioe  have  said,  bat  in  a 
yriraie  bouae,  andw  ft  ntUtliy  guard,  and  he  t^ave  him 
monejr  to  eoablo  bin  to  go  ana  live  in  the  United  Slates. 
Ha  liMwiaa  libanttad  PMaKky  and  iho  oihar  unfortuiiatft 
Folea  who  vara  conBnad  at  oeUoMalbarg  and  olbar  ftr* 
trasses.  These  acts  of  the  Dew  emperor  ga^"*  bopea  of 
•  good  rei^.  but  Paul's  character  tKion  showed  itself  in 
all  ita  cr  ]  ;  i.  i  ami  violence.  He  liked  to  inteiTeio 
in  the  nii>i»i  ramuio  delaiU  nt  police  and  of  militiiry  Uia- 
cijihiie;  he  forbade  the  wearing  of  round  hat*  in  the 
slieela  of  Ptjlersburm  he  likewise  proscribeil  tru\vscr» 
and  frock  cuatu,  and  teverHl  foreigners  wire  ill  u«ed  ii\ 
consequence  of  theiie  absurd  regulations.  Any  one  vUo 
met  him  in  the  street  was  obliged  to  take  off  bis  hat. 
avan  in  the  severest  weuther,  and  ladies  were  required 
to  aHghl  from  their  carriaues.  For  tba  former  convenient 
dinaa  of  tba  Ruiaian  infantry,  eoniialing  of  a  jacket 
and  pantalaani*  ha  nibitituied  tho  Oarman  uniform, 
with  taOad  aoalay  apoltardathes,  and  queue*  bodaubed 
7flb  grease  and  flour  as  beinK  cheaper  than  ponder 
and  pomatum.  This  caused  much  discontent  among  the 
suldierii  and  numerous  desertions,  a  thing  almost  unknown 
till  then  in  the  Ruuian  army.  In  the  ^arae  spini,  Paul, 
whose  only  wish  was  to  alter  rather  than  to  iin|irove,  re- 
modelled all  the  departments  of  administnuion,  and  all  the 
courts  of  the  empire,  in  consefnienee  of  which  thousands  of 
citil  officers  were  ilu  own  out  of  cuiployment. 

In  his  foreign  politics  Paul  at  fir!>t  seemed  disposed  to 
adopt  a  system  uf  neuiiality  in  the  great  quarrel  between 
i^ance  and  the  allied  powers.  But  he  soon  became  alarmed 
at  tha  progresa  of  the  French  arms,  and  at  the  encroaeii- 
menta  of  the  French  diraeioiy;  tba  invaaion  of  Swiuer- 
famd.  of  Rone,  Naploa.  Malta,  and  Egypt,  datarminad  bim 
for  war.  Ha  had  an  army  of  hqm  4»fil»  to  i$JBW  man 
assembled  in  Oallieta  by  Cbtberine,  and  ba  ordared  It  lo 
join  the  Austrians  and  march  upon  Italy.  The  veteran 
Suwarrow,  the  most  di^iinguisi)e4  geiietal  of  Ilu<isi«,  wbo 
hud  been  disnii  — i  1  'v^  Paul  soon  after  his  lu  ■  - -  on,  for 
having  snceied  ai.  lus  martinet  innovations  in  ilie  nriuy, 
>vas  appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  For  an  account 
of  hi»  sueee^nful  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1799,  see  Sowarhow. 
Another  Russian  army,  •10, 000  stroni;,  under  General  Kor- 
Mikow,  was  »enl  to  join  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Sw  itzer- 
land. This  army  was  defeated  by  Massena,  at  Zurich,  in 
Saptombar.  1799.  A  third  army  was  sent  to  join  the 
Bngtiab.  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland,  and  that 
ax^diUon  also  failed.  A  fourth  Ruaaiao  army  waa  em- 
barkad  in  a  fleet,  which,  joined  lo  tba  Turkiah  llaat,  con- 
qnaiod  tba  loniaB  laUttia,  ud  aaaialad  kiraatarfag  Ibo  kiqg 
of  Naidea  to  bla  oonitiiMiial  doninloM.  In  tba  and  bow- 
aver,  Paul  waa  aordy  disappointed  in  hit  military  expecu- 
tiona.  His  best  general,  Suwarrow,  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  bavins  marched  iuto Switzerland  to  join  his  coimadui 
there,  arrived  just  after  the  defeat  of  Koi&akow,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  through  the  Alps  of  Glaria  into  the 
Grisons  country,  lie  and  hi^  army  were  recalled  hy  the 
emperor,  and  Suwarnnv  arrived,  desponding  and  in  had 
health,  at  Petersburg,  where  he  aooii  after  died.  Paul, 
who  had  broken  the  heart  of  tho  veteran  by  attributing  to 
bim  the  di&asiers  in  Switzerland,  in  which  he  had  had 
Ho  part,  relented  towards  him  in  his  last  moments,  sent 
to  inquire  how  he  did,  and  allowed  the  grand-dukej«  his 
aons,  to  go  and  visit  him.  Paul  withdrew  frwn  the  eoalilion 
without  publiabiiw  bia  ration  for  it ;  he  offended  tba  alUw, 
but  at  tba  aaeaa  tina  nada  no  proposals  of  ]>eace  to  Phince. 
Ha  thus  displtiMd  OVOn-body.  and  showed  himself  finkic, 
passionate,  and  weak.  His  private  conduct  partook  of  the 
aanic  character.  He  1)ccame  mote  siern  nod  morose, 
showed  suspicion  of  evcijhody,  and  was  disliked  by  all. 
The  soldiers  detested  him  for  li)<  vexatious  minuteness  in 
discipline,  the  riobility  for  his  rude  and  often  cruel  beha- 
viour, and  men  of  intormalion  for  his  proscription  of  books 
and  journals.  Paul  cbo^te  to  quarrel  with  £ngland  because 
shewtiul  l  n  jt{;!\e  up  Malta.  He  had  caused  himself  to 
b«  elected  Krand-maslcr  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  alW  ibo 
death  of  tlie  grand- master  Homuesch,  and  he  oxpaclad 
SogUuid  lo  giva  up  tba  island  to  bim.  AAar  tho  battlo  of 


Marengo.  Bonaparte  liethought  himaelf  of  profiting  by  thio 
disposition  of  Paul,  in  urder  to  pain  bin  friendship.  Ho 
accordingly  ci^Ucctcd  all  the  Russian  prisoners  in  France, 
clothed  ihem,  supplied  them  »iih  rouskfis,  and  -eiii  them 
back  to  Russia.  This  produced  its  ellect,  and  Paul,  who 
bad  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  legitimacy,  bo- 
came  all  on  a  sudden  a  great  admirer  of  Booaparto. 

His  next  step  wa*  to  seize  the  English  vessels  and  otbac 
property  in  his  harbours,  because  England  had  sent  a  flool 
to  Coiianhana  in  Auguat*  IBM,  to  oUiga  Denmark  to  m> 
kiMnnadga  too  oav^ion  lawa  and  Iba  right  of  saaiab  ti 
nautral  vaaaala.  In  Deaavbar  of  tba  aatao  yaar.  Paul  ao»- 
cluded  a  convention  with  Sweden  and  DeDmark,  to  wbieb 
Prussia  soon  afier  acceded,  by  which  the  right  of  Search  oi 
neutial  vessels  was  declared  an  attempt  against  the  sove- 
reif^n  rights  of  the  niiiiori  to  which  they  belonged,  and  a 
squudron  of  the  four  Baltic  powers  was  to  be  assembled  to 
protect  their  merchant  ves>el8,  and  resist  any  aitemjil  at 
»eai cliing  tliem.  In  consequeni-e  of  this  step  Enniand  ptit 
an  einburgo  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Bnltic  powers,  Paul 
now  sent  an  agent  to  Bonaparte,  and  friendly  communica- 
tions were  ta-aalOblished  between  France  and  Russia.  Bo- 
naparte even  aceepted  l^aul's  mediation  in  favour  of  lha 
rourt  of  Naples,  which  was  still  at  war  with  France.  Count 
KaUtacbaff  came  to  Fariaaa  ambacaador  of  Ruasia.  and  wa» 
raroiTod  with  great  diatinotion.  *  Fkanca,*  aaid  Booafiarta 
publicly,  *  can  ally  itself  onir  with  Ruana,  for  Rmaia  ia 
mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  and  aba  bolda  tba 
keys  of  linli  i  in  her  hands. and  the  em|>eror  of  such  a 
country  islruiy  a  great  prince.    Paul  is  eccentric,  but  be 

haf  at  least  a  will  of  biaovn.'  ghthatrioau,  Lt  Cmm^ 

ft  f Empire,  ch.  xiv.) 

Afier  peace  was  concluded  at  Lnnev.We  between 
France  and  Austria,  in  February.  1801,  Bonaparte  secretly 
concerted  with  the  court  of  Ruasia  the  plan  of  an  expe- 
dition to  India.  Thirty  thousand  chosen  French  troofia 
were  to  man  h  into  Poland,  and  there  join  an  equal  nombar 
of  Russian  infantry.  bMidet  40.00U  Cossacks  and  other  irr^ 
gular  cavalry,  and  thance  tbe  allied  army  was  to  proceed  to 
tbo  bordm  of  tho  Gaapian  Saa.  oitbor  lo  omharkandcroM 
tbat  caaornareb  by  tba  wayorParHa,«lioataaiiiaiitwaaa(iti- 
cited  by  the  two  powera.  (Thibaudeau.  di.  xv.)  Meantiiua 
England  had  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  under  admiralt 
Parker  and  Nelson.  ;  li  vilve  the  maritime  coalition.  Ou 
the  2nd  of  .\prtl.  Ni  tiion  attacked  tbe  Danish  fleet,  aud  on 
the  lib  an  armistice  was  signed  between  Denmark  and 
England.  While  (he  armistice  vra*  being  concluded,  news 
armed  of  the  sudden  death  of  Paul,  which  happens  1  in  the 
night  of  tlie  24tb  of  March.  Tbe  Baltic  coaliuon  was  thereby 
dissolved.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed  among  the 
ofllcera  naar  tbo  petaoa  of  tba  ampoior,  wbo  went  in  a  body 
at  night  to  bia  apartowDtt*  and  paaaantad  him  an  act  of 
abdicatioii  to  Ngn,  on  tba  aetm  of  mental  weaknaaa. 
Paul  lafuaed,  nying  *  bo  waa  omperar.  and  would  ranwia 
oapavoc'  A  acuflo  anauad,  in  which  iba  unfortnaato 
uonareb  wis  orarpoworad  and  atrangled.  Hia  aon  Alax- 
ander  was  poclaimed  emperor. 

When  ihc  news  arrivea  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  was  greatly 
vexed  and  moitilied.  Talleyrand,  to  calm  him,  observed 
that  '  this  was  the  customary  mode  of  abdication  in  Russia.' 
According  lo  the  practice  of  those  tunes,  tlie  French 
)i9pei's  iiiliinated  that  England  wa*  privy  to  the  conspiracy: 
but  the  fact  is  that  tbe  Russians  had  become  weary  of 
Paul's  caprices,  which  bordered  upon  in8»uiljf,and  the  ptan 
of  forcing  him  to  abdicate,  though  not  of  murdering  bim. 
appeara  for  aotno  time  previous  to  have  been  discussed 
among  tbo  navbars  of  the  court,  and  ovan  of  the  Imperial 
family,  aa  a  naaaura  of  abnoluta  nooassity.  At  tba  nova  of 
bia  death,  tbo  whole  dty  of  PMonbnrg;  Ibo  anny,  aobla^ 
and  people  re)oieed. 

PAUL.  FATHER,  tbo  edabratadbiitorian  oTtboOoandl 
of  Trent,  whose  original  name,  before  he  embraced  the 
monastic  profession,  was  Piotro  Sarpi.  was  born  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  I53'J,  of  a  respectable  commercial  f.imily.  His 
father  how'c;oc  was  unsuccessful  in  trade  ;  and  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  was  early  left  a  widow  in 
indigent  circumstances.  Fortunately  her  brother  wai  the 
in'istcr  of  an  excellent  hchool,  and  under  his  care  she  placed 
her  aon,  who  from  infancy  displayed  an  extraordinary  apti- 
tude for  study.  Before  the  completion  of  hia  fourteenth 
year,  he  had  made  great  progress  in  mathematics  andlog^ 
as  well  a«  in  general  literature;  and  at  that  boyish  afi^ 
having  bocoma  a  pupil  of  tba  logioian  Capdlaof  CiwBoiMt 
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vbo  was  of  the  Servitc  onier,  this  connection  led  him,  coo- 
Irmry  to  the  urgent  advice  of  bis  uncle  and  roothor,  to  adopt 
the  tame  monastic  habit  and  rule  witli  hit  proc«ptur.  In 
bis  twentieth  year  he  solemnly  took  the  vows  of  the  order. 

At  the  same  period,  tlm  abililjr  whkb  ha  displftjed  in  a 
public  disputatum*  Iwld  »t  NmIim.  dnriof  m  ebntor  of  his 
avd«r,  MtfMled  tlw  &Tourable  aotiM  of  tbe  tfigmng  prince 
«f  dw  bouM  of  Gonxaga,  and  b«  «M  ftpinrtnted  to  the  pro- 
Ibsiorship  of  diTinity  in  the  cathedral  of  that  citv.  But 
titougb  he  was  honoured  with  many  marks  of  regard  by  the 
Manttian  duke,  a  public  life  was  little  In  his  taste;  and  he 
shortly  rcsigued  his  (jflke  nnd  returned  to  the  learned  se- 
clusion which  he  loved.  In  that  retiromeiit  he  ccintinued  to 
cultivate  learning  and  science;  and  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  ho  had  not  only  already  mastered  the  Latin,  Gicek, 
Hebrew,  and  C  hal due  languages,  but  was  also  a  proAcient 
in  the  civil  and  the  canon  law,  in  various  departments  of 
philosophy,  m  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  chemistry, 
tnedicine,  and  anatomy.  In  these  last  sciences  hu  became 
deeply  versed  for  his  times,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  bloooT 

The  claim  of  Sarpi  to  1w  oonndend  tbe  diaeoveNr  of  the 
eireulation  leili  on  the  aotborirf  of  Vadtiiiffiii*,  who  stetM, 
in  bto 'Spist.  Anat.  et  Me<}irip,'^ep.  xxvi.,  that  be  had  read 
■  mmoMnpt  by  Sarpi,  bclungui^;  to  bis  pupil  and  successor 
Fulgentius,  in  which  the  circulaiiun  was  described.  George 
Xnt  (Har^'ey's  commenlator  and  fnendi  admitted  the  t«w- 
timony,  but  said  that  whatever  Sarpi  knew  of  the  circ  ula- 
tion,  he  learned  from  Harvey  hims«lf.  Ridanus,  Har%ey's 
chief  adversary,  gives  no  credit  for  tbe  dis(o\ery  to  Sarpi; 
and  Fulnenlius  lunibelf  does  not  claim  it  for  bito. 

Several  writers  attribute  to  Sarpi  the  discovery  of  the 
valves  of  tbe  veins,  which  gave  Harvey  the  first  idea  of  k 
circulation;  but  Fabncius  was  acquainted  with  them  in 
1674.  when  Sarpi  was  but  22  years  old,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  (Fabricius)  taught  Harvey  their  existence. 

The  ibove  it  on  tbe  Mtbori^  of  UoUer  iBibtioUuca  Ana- 
iomica\  irhn  doot  not  ntliibitte  wny  pwt  of  Um  diioovcry  to 


I  pomiit  of  meb  itadioi,  and  tb« 
praented  for  bim,  no  less  than  the  free<lom  of  his  expressed 
Opinions  in  correspondence  with  the  kindred  minds  of  his 
aj^e,  drew  upon  hira  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the  mean  and 
bigated  ;  and  he  was  twiee  arreifrnea  before  the  Inquisiiion 
on  a  falw  and  absurd  accubalion  of  heresy,  an<l  on  a  better- 
founded  chargeaf  having  declared  in  a  letter  his  deiesiution 
of  the  papal  court  and  its  corruptions.    His  hiKh  leputatiun 

{irotccted  him  in  both  rai.e» ;  hut  the  court  of  Rome  never 
brgavo  him,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  revenged  and  jus- 
tiflcd  his  bad  opinion  of  its  administration  by  refusing  to 
reward  hit  unquestionable  merits  with  preferment  to  a  bi- 
shopric. The  famous  dispute  which  arose  between  the  Ro- 
man see  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  doriag  tbe  pontiHcate 
of  Pkul  v.,  in  tbe  jaag  160(,  drew  tbo^esulakve  retvluse 
fton  t)ie  cjuietudo  wbieb  bad  mlj  boon  tbua  portiatly  in- 
tamiptad.  into  omb  and  dangatwis  eolUiion  witb  tbe  papal 
poifer.  Wben  Paul  V.  ondMvoured  lo  nvire  tbe  doctrines 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  popedom  overall  temporal  princes 
and  governments,  and  reduced  these  pretensions  lo  practice 
by  laying  the  Venetian  state  under  an  interdict  and  exoom- 
munif  aiion  for  having  subjected  priests  to  secular  jurisdic- 
l  i  11,  :he  senate  of  Venice,  not  contented  with  setting  these 
jiApul  weapiins  at  defiance,  determined  to  suppirt  by  argu- 
ment the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  most  eloquent  and 
successful  advocate  wliom  they  employed  for  this  purpose 
v  as  p'ather  Paul ;  and  animated  both  by  zeal  in  the  service 
of  his  native  state  and  by  indignant  opposition  to  the 
Romish  usurpations,  he  fulfilled  his  task  with  equal  courage 
and  abil  it^-.  Though  sevaial  cardinal*  and  Jetuita  furiously 
engaged  m  the  conirovertjron  (be  ]Hqial  aide,  the  Adiacy  of 
tbe  pretensions  which  they  atteinplM  lo  uphold  traa  ao  aig 


of  tbo  Venelian  senate,  was  finally  compelled  to  consent  to 
an  Bceommodation  very  honourable  to  their  slate. 

Tlie  papal  party  however,  though  reduced  to  yield  to  tbe 
power  of  tbut  republic  and  the  i^trcngth  of  her  cause,  was 
rcs-iUed  not  to  furr-D  its  vengeance  again»t  her  defenders, 
and  among  them  Faiber  Paul  was  <<ignallY  marked  for  a 
victim.  Sevcr;i!  aticmpts  were  made  to  nssassitiate  hitn; 
and  even  in  tbo  apparent  security  of  bis  retreat  at  Venice, 
bo  WM  atlaokoloDo  n^fbt  aa  bo  m  rototBing  bono  to  bit 


monastery  by  a  band  of  nif&ana,  who  infiicted  on  him  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  wounds.  The  usauins  escaped 
in  a  ten-oored  boat;  and  the  papal  nuneioand  the  Jc«uita 
were  naturally  suspected  of  being  tbo  ontbon  of  a  plot  pie> 
pared  with  tuob  a  command  of  mean*  and  cxpoMivo  pi^ 
cautioM.  Nooo  of  the  wounds  of  Fttbor  Paul  won  mortal : 
and  paaorving  one  of  the  atilettoewbidi  the  assassins  had 
left  inbiabo«^,  beaiimonntad  It  witb  tbe  appropriate  io< 
scription,  '  Stilo  delta  dtiCMi  Rouaas'  C  Ban  (or  dac«r) 
of  the  Romisb  chureb'). 

These  attempts  upon  his  life  compelled  Father  Paul  to 
confine  himself  to  his  monastery,  and  induced  hun  to  cm- 
ploy  his  constrained  leir^ure  by  cngasfing  in  the  pruat  lite- 
rary composition  by  which  lie  is  cliietly  remembered,  'The 
Hisio:-y  cf  the  Council  of  Trent:'  a  work  uliich  has  been 
not  more  de»«rvi^t^  commended  for  its  style  as  a  model  of 
historical  composition,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  learning, 
the  generous  candour  of  its  spirit,  tbe  unbiassed  integrity  of 
its  principles,  and  tbe  unostentatious  piety  of  its  sentiroentit 
While  occupied  in  this  and  other  labours  of  minor  import 
Father  Paul  was  overtaken  by  death,  in  hi:i  aeventietb  year. 
A  ni^leeted  eold  prodtteed  a  fever,  tbo  imnediaio  cavie  of 
bb  dlMolutloA:  and  after  lyb^;  Ibr  nearly  twelve  montha 
on  a  bed  of  aiwneas,  which  was  supported  with  the  most 
edifying  cheerfulness  and  piety,  he  e.\pired  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  162:?,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the 
gratitude  of  tbe  Venetiati  republic  wiih  a  public  funeral. 

'I'iie  discussion  of  Father  Paul's  theological  opinions  and 
ponduct  is  beyond  our  province.  Hiis  opposition  to  the 
pupal  see  has  drasvn  upon  his  character  the  severe  anim- 
adversions of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  procured  for  it 
in  a  consequent  degree  the  favour  of  Proteslant  writers.  It 
may  here  suffice  to  observe  that  the  uprightness  of  bis  mo- 
tives and  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith  have  never  fairly 
been  impugned  ;  while  bit  loaning  to  the  doctrines  of  ibe 
Protestant  churches  has  been  variously  inferred  as  a  matter 
either  of  commendation  or  repioacb.  Tbe  reader  will  And 
various  iioticei  on  this  subjoet  aeattared  tbnnwb  tbo  Dm> 
(binary  of  Bayle:  though  it  ia  to  bo  Ngttetted  Oat  Btykb 
after  promising  in  the  early  part  of  bia  woib  lo  devote  as 
article  expressly  to  the  penonal  and  literary  history  of  Sarpi, 
was  prevented  by  his  limits  from  fblfiUing  a  dusign  so  con- 
genial to  1-i  t  i-ip.s.  A  Life  of  Father  Paul  however  was 
published  la  Li.^land  in  1601,  and  also  at  Leyden  in  1661  ; 
and  an  able  and  accurate  sketch  of  his  fortunes  and  chv 
racier  is  to  be  found  in  our  language  among  the  coUeetOfl 
w;irks  of  Dr.  Samuel  .Johnson.  Editions  of  Father  Paul  s 
•  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  ^^e^e  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  Italian,  English,  and  French,  in  Itil'J,  1676,  and 
1736 ;  and  of  bis  whole  works,  in  tbe  original  language^ at 
Verona  and  Naples,  in  1761-68.  and  1790. 

PAUL  VERONE'SF.    [Caci-iahi  ] 

P.VULICIANS.  [M.VMcii.K.^Ns.l 

PAULrNUS,  SAINT  PO'NTIUS  MERCPIUS, 
bishop  of  Nola,  waa  bom  about  a.o.  353,  at  Bordeaux,  of  a 
noble  lluttily.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Auaonin*^  and  waa  ro" 
commended  by  him  to  tbo  empereior  Oratian,  wbo  ap- 
pointed him  consul  In  978.  andonorwaida  advanced  biro  to 
several  offices  of  great  importance.  Through  the  influence 
and  exhortation.'!  of  St.  Ambrose,  lie  was  induced  to  relin- 
quish lUe  world  and  give  bis  jiroperly  to  the  church.  Ue 
was  ordained  presbyter  m  S9%  waa  Bua  btabop  of  Nolo  in 
409,  and  died  in  431. 

Paulinus  wrote  fcveral  works,  of  which  only  a  few  have 
oome  down  to  us  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  a  discourse  on 
alms-giving,  some  letters,  and  a  few  pocmion  religious  sub- 
jects. Paulinus  was  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  his  time,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tbe 
Epistles  of  St.  A ugustin  and  St.  Jerome.    His  works  were 

Kublished  for  the  first  time  by  Badius,  Paris,  1516 ;  but  the 
est  editions  are  by  Muratori,  Verona.  1736,  fol,  j  and  tbe 
one  printed  at  Paris  in  1 669,  2  vols.  4lo. 

PAVL1'NU8»  SAINT,  prtriaivb  of  Aqnflam,  ja«hfa||f 
known  in  oooloriaatical  bntory  fcr  tbe  eiertiom  be  made  ta 
defence  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  born  near  Friuli,  about 
730,  and  was  made  patriarch  of  Aquileia  bv  Cbarlemagae 
in  776.  He  died  in  b04.  Hiaworba  hovo  been  pnbbuad 
by  Madrisi,  Veni<rc,  1737. 

PAULINUS.  better  known  ud  I  m  t!;e  name  of  JOHN 
PHILIP  WEEDlN.was  born  near -Mannersdorf  in  Austria, 
on  the  25th  of  Aprd,  17-ih.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
tbeolon  at  Fraguo.  and  afterwards  learned  some  of  the 
orientiiriMtgnafwbi  tboooUageoTtboCbraioUtaa  otRon^ 
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which  order  he  bad  joined  in  IW*.  trat  to  <h«| 

coast  of  Malabar  in  1774.  wliero  lie  remairiBd  for  14  years, 
Rnil  was  succdssUely  aiipointed  vicar-gcnersl  and  apottoUc 
vbit.tr.  In  17'JC'  1'  ii^fui  vii' i  to  Rome  in  order  to  bui>erin- 
teud  Ibc  religious  works  vsliitU  wuro  printed  by  tbe  Fropa- 

SMida  for  tho  iini  of  the  miHsionariw  in  UiamiilM.  tie 
ied  at  Uorao.  ou  ibo  7ili  of  January,  1806. 
Paulinus  wrt-s  one  of  ihe  earliest  europeans  who  acquired 
•  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  languajm.  In  eooMquenoe  of 
llii  being  settled  in  the  south  of  Hia4tMbUl,  ]m  VM  not 

SMMd  in  ■Bcb  frvoiu^bto  dccunuiiiieM  at  owr  oooBtrymen 
Bengal  Ibr  «bttiiiiiiK  n  waamM  knowls^gi  9t  Susexit, 
since  the  Brahman*  of  fbo  scfftli  HMDnoh  OMn  ikillad  ia 
that  language  than  thow  of  tbo  WMilh.  Vnlimii  hoiwmr 
VI  ^^  Liuwilliiig  to  admit  his  inferiarity  to  the  English 
scholars,  and  lie  frequently  attacked  them  in  his  works. 
The  Sanscrit  Grammar  of  Paulmus  ia  published  m  tbe 
Tamul  character  insitead  of  the  X>eTaaagan,  which  is  the 
character  iti  which  all  Sanscrit  works  are  written  in  the 
north  of  HiodusUn,  and  whioh  ia  eoipioyed  in  the  Sanscrit 
grammars  anlwoiki  wUali  htm  boon  fnUiiliod  ntOdoutta 
•od  in  EuroiM. 

Tbo  Sooaorit  Grammar  of  Paulinus  was  pobliiliod  at 
HiHH^  in  1790^  itndor  tbo  title  of  *  Sidharubam,  seu  Gram- 
UMitie^  ^^a■«rd•nieo•  «mub  Dtssertationa  historico-critica 
in  Linguam  Samscrdamica»i*  and  alao  in  •  fullor  ond  dif- 
ferent form  in  1804,  under  Ibo  tiUo  of  *VyB«aniia,  seu 
locuplctissima  Sam«crdamicie  Linguae  Institutio ;'  but  both 
the«evvorki  are  t-nlirbly  superseoed  by  the  more  accurate 
and  complete  grammars  of  Wilkms  and  Bopp.  Paulinus 
alvj  wrote  and  edited  many  other  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  : — '  Sygteraa  IJrahuianicum  litur((icum,  my- 
thoiogicuni,  civile,  e\  inonuinentis  Ii.dicis,  Sec,  dissorta- 
tionibus  bisloricis  illustravii,'  Rom.,  1791;  'India  Orien- 
taluChristisna,  oontineiis  Fucdatioiies  Ecclesiaram,  Sericm 
Bpisooporum.  MiMiones,  Schismaia.  Poraeoutiones,  Viroe 
illnatres,'  Rom.,  1794;  'Viaggioalle  Indie  Oriental!,'  Rom,, 
1716;  '  Amarashinha,  seu  Dictionarii  Samscrdamici  sectio 
prima,  de  Calo;  OK  tribuo  iaodiik  Codioibuo  Jndioia  Manu* 
scriptis,  cum  Vonwno  Latioa.*  Ron,.  1798  (tbo  vboloof 
this  dictionary,  of  which  Paulinus  has  edited  tbo  lint  port, 
was  printed  at  Serampore,  in  1808,  under  the  care  of  Cole- 
brooke);  'De  Antiquiiatc  et  Alhnitate  Linguae  Zendica)  et 
SamscrdamicsB  KerroaniccD  Dissertaiio,*  Roni.,  17St8,  Padua. 
17!)<.i;  and'DeLalini  Sornionis  Origine  et  oum  Oriontali- 
bus  Lingins  Coiiiipxi[)ne,'  Rom.,  1802. 

PA u LI N US  s u ETO'NiUa  {BoAMesA;  ftnAimu.] 

PAULO,  S.    [Paoi.(x  S] 

PAULUS  i«GlNE'TA  (naf  Xoc  A/7.v^nK>,  so  called 
from  bio  birthplace,  the  island  of  /Egina,  in  tbe  Sinus 
Baconioa>(  is  one  of  the  latest  and  at  the  same  lime  one 
•f  tbo  most  valuable  of  tbe  antient  Greek  medical  writers 
vboM  works  ore  aiill  oxtant  Abulfaraj  (Hitt.  Dynatt., 
p,  114,  od.Poeuelio)  otateo  that  bo  livod  in  (be  toTontb 
contttiy  A.!).,  wbtcb  io  probabW  aoinowfaoro  noor  Ibo  tnitb, 
as  he  quotes  Alosandor  IMlionus  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  <8;  vii.  i, 
II,  19),  who  is  supposed  to  bave  lived  about  the  middle  of 
tho  sixih.  Noiliins  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  liff,  ex- 
cept that  he  travelled  a  great  deal,  as  we  learn  from  (lie 
two  following  bnrboroua  OnA  faimbica  pcoflxod  to  his 
work  :— 

Xlav\ov  vivov  ftt  yviQt  rov  y^c  ri  vXW 

Ciiikiiufiovroi,  ^ii'Toc  »»  yifi  ' AiftvTif. 

It  is  on  t)n<)  account  (as  some  think)  that  ho  ia  sometimes 
oalled  TtipiocivTiir,  but  arcoiding  to  others,  the  epithet  sig- 
nifies '  qui  obeuodis  trgrotorum  decumbentium  Bdibus 
medieinam  faciu*  He  appears  to  have  visited  .Alexandria 
(lib.  vii.,  cap,  17;  and  iv.  49):  and  it  ia  mboblo  that  ba 
then  obtained  tho  title  lorpoois^iwi^,  Wfbieb  io  aomotimot 
gi\-en  bim.  Suidas  says  be  wiole  various  medical  works 
(iarpud  fit0\iu  tii^a)'  and  AboIlbiitJ,  that  be  com- 

fiosed  a  treatise  on  meaicine,  in  nine  books,  and  one  on 
einalo  diseases.  The  latter  work  (if  some  parts  of  the  flrst, 
third,  and  sixth  books,  which  treat  of  that  subject,  a;c  not 
meant)  is  lost;  the  former  still  remains,  with  the  title 
liriro/iqc  laTfweiie  fitfi\la  IVrn,  '  Corapendii  Modici  Libri 
Soptem.'  As  there  i»  no  reason  for  s«ppos.iii[;  tins  work  to 
bt)  imperfect,  it  is  probablo  that  each  of  the  third  and 
seventh  books,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  rest,  was 
divided  by  the  Arabic  translator  into  two.  He  appears  to 
bavo  boon  muoh  oatoomod  bv  tiio  Arabians,  wbou  on  aooonnt 
of  Ua  akiUin  nudwihiyand  ftnnk  diuoNi.  caBod  hiai<if- 


KamaMi,  *  tbo  aoeouoheur.'  Hla  ren^nbigwatlt  if  fjMaSjr 

a  compilation  from  CaL  :i.  Oribaniu^,  A<!liu&.  and  others; 
and  indeed  hv  tells  ua  h  icu^elf  in  ihti  preface,  that  h«  meant 
it  to  supenede  the  short  abriditment,  by  Onbatius,  of  his 
own  larger  work,  the  '  Hebdomecontabiblon  ;'  however  it 
contains  also  a  good  deal  of  ongnml  mailer,  though  ibe 
author  speaks  very  modestly  of  his  onn  additions.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  tbe  contents  of  each  book  is  given  by 
himself  in  his  pre&oe,  and  the  English  translation  bv  Mr. 
Adams  baa  been  adopted.  *  In  tba  flrat  book  yon  vQl  tnd 
ofBiTibing  tbat  rabtoo  to  Hygiono^  and  to  tbo  praoomtion 
ftBB  and  ooBoallDa  of  diMmpon  poeoHar  to  tlio  varioao 
agon.  asaaoH.  tampMiiiaiit^  i>  faib ;  also  thopomoi 
and  nsos  of  ibo  ojfbrsnt  artielos  of  Ibod,  aa  «o  bavo  ex- 
plained  in  a  summary  manner.  In  the  second  is  explained 
tbe  whole  doctnne  of  fevers,  an  account  of  ecrluin  maitt-ts 
relating  to  them  being  premisLd.  s.icb  js  f  > frementitious 
discharges,  critical  days,  and  other  nnpcaraneos,  and  con- 
c!ui:ir.g  With  ceriuin  symptoma,  whicn  are  sometimes  Iha 
oongc*queaces  of  lever.  Tne  third  book  relates  te  topical 
affections,  beginning  from  the  cro»n  of  tbe  head,  and  do* 
scending  down  to  the  nails  of  the  feet.  The  fourth  book 
treats  ol  thooe  oomplainu  which  are  external  and  exposed 
to  view,  and  are  not  limilod  Id  one  part  of  tbe  body ;  also 
of  intestinal  worms  and  dnoitnonli.  The  flAh  treau  of  tbe 
wounds  and  bites  of  veoomons  anbnalsi  also  of  the  dis- 
temper eallod  bydrophobio.  and  of  ponoos  bitten  by  dogs 
which  are  mad,  and  by  those  which  are  not  mad ;  and  also 
of  peraona  bitten  by  men :  among  other  things  it  treats  of 
deleterious  substances  and  the  protervatives  frinn  them.  In 
the  sixth  is  contained  everything  relating  to  surgery,  both 
what  TL  i all  s  ;<  i)iQ  Heshy  parts,  such  as  the  extraction  of 
weaponn,  and  Co  tho  bones,  which  comprehends  fi"actiires 
and  dislocations.  In  the  seventh  is  contained  a  descripiioa 
of  tho  properties  of  all  medicine,  first  of  the  sim[rfe,  then  of 
the  compound;  particularly  of  those  which  I  have  men- 
tjooed  in  the  preceding  six  books,  and  more  especially  the 
greater,  and,  as  it  were,  ooMMUed  preparations.  Towards 
tbo  end  are  osrtoin  things  eonnoeled  wiib  tbo  oomposilioii 
of  modmnoik  and  of  those  artielaB  wbich  may  boonbotitnlod 
IbroaoaiDotlior;  thovbolo  oonolndiagirithnn  neeottnt  of 
weights  and  meoiwea.* 

TTie  most  valuable  and  original  part  of  bis  work  is  the 
sixth  book,  which  conlainK  several  descriptions  of  opera- 
tions, p iiiii  r  f:r-t  inctiiioned  there,  or  else  wiih  more  accu- 
rate Hil  l  ]ii<  .«e  directions  than  m  any  former  auUior. 
Tiier;-  is  a  iiunute  and  excellent  account  of  bronchotomy, 
taken  from  Antyllus  (vi.  33).  He  recoTnTnends  the  jugular 
veins  to  be  opened  (vj.  40),  and  also  in  some  cases  the  di\> 
sion  of  an  anery  (tAu/.ji.  Ue  describes  minutely  and  accu- 
rately the  different  kinds  of  hernia,  and  tlie  opcratiott 
necessary  fbr  replacing  the  intestine  (vi.  6ii.  He  notioaa 
that  few  persona,  if  any,  recover  if  hydrophobia  comes  OQ 
after  tbo  bite  of  a  road  digg;  but  tb»t  if  tno  wounded  put 
he  inmodiktdy  cut  ou  t,  tbavo  it  but  little  dangar  it.  $).  Ho 
givea  direetiona  Ihr  opening  an  imporlbrate  hymen  <vL  7t} 
and  anus  (vL  8t ).   The  work  is  also  valuable  as  containing 

frazmenlii  of  many  authors  whose  writiiins  arc  lost,  such  as 
Antvllus,  Archigcnes,  and  Diocles Cur\ stius ;  ihc  leHerseut 
by  the  last  writer  to  king  AiUigonus,  cniiiled  rpoprXvurrio/, 
*  Ad  Valetudinem  Tuendam,'  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  ths 
first  book. 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published,  Venet.,  1528,  fol., 
in  edib.  Aldi  et  Andr.  Asulani;  tlie  second  and  last  edi- 
tion, which  is  mveh  superior  to  the  former,  was  published. 
Basil.,  1639,  tA,,  op.  Andr.  Cmtandrum.  under  the  care  of 
Hier.  GcmiMSua.  There  are  three  Latin  translations  of 
the  whole  work,  besides  ioveral  otiiers  of  dotarbed  )«rts: 
—1,  Ibot  by  Albanus  TorbiUM,  BssO,,  IMi,  M..  several 
times  reprinted,  together  wiib  tbo  sixth  book,  which  was 
omitted  in  the  flrst  edition;  2,  That  by  Ju.  Guinterius 
Andernacus,  Paris,  1632,  fol.,  much  superior  to  the  former, 
and  several  times  repriulcd  ,  and  3,  Tlial  by  Ja.  Cornaiius, 
Basil.,  I6j6,  fol.,  acromp.inied  bv  a  valuable  commentary, 
or  (as  ho  expresses  it)  '  (MabelUtrum,  sive  casiii;;itioiium 
libris  &ept«m  drdolula  ac  Irovigala*  This  translation  and 
commentary  arc  inserted  in  the  '  Mcdiea?  Ariis  Pnncipcs,' 
Paris,  1567,  fol.,  ap.  Uenr.  Steph.  An  .Arabic  translaiion 
was  made  by  the  celebrated  Honain  Ibn  Khak  better 
known  perhaps  bv  his  Latinisnd  name  J  imiitiM  {Bibiiotk. 
PhiloKfh.f  apud  Casiri,  Bii-lh.ih.  .h\d'tC'-j-Hitp.  Bscur^ 
torn,  i,  p.  288).  wbieta.  fccordiog  to  Holkr 
CkirujgOt  itm  ovisia  aomowhoM  ta  M8.   Tbora  to  mi 
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Encrlith  translation  with  •  oo^iiMHi  wd  ImmA  MM* 
montaty.  by  Fiancis  Adami.  of  which  unhappilj  oolf  the 

fli&i  v.ilume  is  jiiihlished.  Lond.,  1&34,  8vo. 

PAUL  US,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  mo«t  »listinguishe<I  f 
tlie  [Ionian  Iaw\er4,  wm»  the  conleiUpOTory  of  Ul|nan,  arnl 
ro»y  be  most  convchiontly  referred  lo  ilic  time  of  Uie  em- 
peror Ati-x;inder  Severn*.  The  piace  of  his  birlh  ii  un- 
known. The  reasons  alleged  for  aupposing  hitn  lo  bo  a 
native  of  Syria,  Bamalj.  bta  intiniacy  with  ulpian,  who  was 
•  native  of  Tfn,  KOA  wHb  MatDmaa.  tlw  Wftbtr  of  Alex- 
•ndar  Sofeftm,  wIm  *ta  « lutiva  of  Smm,  m  maDifesily 
no  pnoft  at  all  In  addition  to  thfab  tbw*  ii  tlie  negative 
•videnoe  darfmlil*  ftma  kkt  mm  litaaiw  on  m  oMaaion  whan 
ba  miiiht  huf  tiU  tlrat  1m  waa  •  nttiva  of  Syria,  tf  nwhintt 
the  fsct  [Dig.,  60.  tit.  15.  s.  1,  18).  It  has  alsobe«n  supposed 
thtt  he  was  a  native  of  Padua,  an  opinion  founded  on  the 
fa«-t  <-,f  ilH-re  liL'iji^;  n;  Padua  a  s'atue  wl-.:ch  lii-ar-e  i)ir.  name 
of  Pautus;  and  the  inei  ripiion  is  obviously  coiiii*af*iuvely 
receiu.  But  the  statue  and  inscription  may  refer  to  an- 
other person.  Tlie  OreHsm!!,  supposed  to  characterise  his 
St\lc,  n:iil  familiarity  with  the  Greek  Ini  L'u.-v^f.  ii:ive 
been  adduced  as  arguments  confirmatory  of  bis  alleged 
IbreiKn  origin. 

Paulua  waaalaa  a  contemporary  of  Papinian  [Pa.pinian], 
and  apparanllf  niber  bis  rival,  than  bis  pupil,  as  some 
writuB  bav«  tsppoMd.  Ha  vaa  made  pnuMius  prssiorio 
bf  Alauodar  Saveroi^  or.  wwrdtDK  tn  otban,  by  his  pre- 
itemioi  BlMbdnt.  B*  «M  banMiad  bjr  Elagabalus,  but 
mtarad  bf  Alataniar  flavantt  {AynLVkt.,  o.  '£4 ) ;  unless 
Victor  baa  conlbiiiiM  Ylailiii  with  tnpiuk  (Lamptid., 
Elag.,  c  16.) 

Paulus  WIV8  perhaps  the  most  Toluminous  of  b11  the 
Roman  writers  on  law,  and  the  exiracis  from  Ins  works  con- 
tained in  the  ■  Digest'  are  more  numerous  than  ilio^tj  from 
any  other  writer  except  Ulpiaii.  According  to  Haubuld,  ihc 
'Digest'  contains  2<162  extracts  fmm  Ulpmn,  and  'lOHS  from 
Paulus.  The  proportion  which  each  bodj  of  extracu  bears 
to  the  whole  compilation  h  Amm  ill  th*  utiele  Jvan- 

XUH**  LnU«LATIOCf. 

Vbotw  VfOto  under  the  emperor  AntoninnaOmealla and 
Ua  MtoctHora  to  the  time  of  Alisaudar  8ot«ni.  Bis  style, 
■»  fbr  at  «•  can  judge  ttcm  ib«  •stiaeia  in  tb«*I>igea,' 
it  MoeiM*  and  MMBaUnM  obeenre,  ewisji  to  bit  leaving  the 
loodar  to  aupply  some  of  the  itept  in  his  argument.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  great  Roman  jurists,  he  was  subtle  in 
thought  and  clear  and  coiiiprehensi\ e  in  his  judgmentn. 
He  has  been  accused  of  violent  haired  of  tbeObriMiaill^but 
the  accusation  is  nut  supported  by  proof. 

The  following  -dir  ii,e  titles  of  a  few  of  the  works  of 
Paulu*  :  80  books  on  the  '  Edict,"  26  books  of  '  Quirstionet,' 
23  books  of  '  Responsa,'  '23  books  of  'Brcvia,'  5  books  of 
*  SenteniKS,*  dedicated  to  bis  son,  3  books  on  '  Adultery,' 
fic.   A  complete  list  of  the  works  of  this  laborious  jurist  is 

fiven  bv  Ziromern  {Ottcht'chtedes  Bomiichen  Privatrechit, 
•e.)  Of  all  these  works  there  only  remain  the  excerpt*  in 
tb«  *  Digest,*  and  tbo  ft  boobs  of  the  '  Recepta  Sanientiait' 
vbiali  ara  piasarrod  in  ta  imperfect  shape  in  tba  conpibi- 
tioii  inado  by  tbo  oite  or  AlMio  lU  otMBOMMir  wllad  the 
'  Broriamrai  AlarieitniiiB.* 

A  very  full  account  of  Paulus  and  his  wriling*.  by  Bcr- 
trand.  is  contained  in  the  Juriii>rudentia  Veiui  Afitt-Jm- 
tim'anm  of  Srhulting. 

PAULUS  /EMl'UUS.  [.-Emilii.J 
PAUMBEN.    [HiwDcsTAN,  vol.  xii.,  p.  StI.} 
PAUN-AIR.   [HiNDrsTAjf,  p.  208.] 
PAUPERISM  AND  POOR  L.\WS.    The  term  pau- 
per, according  to  the  most  convenient  use  of  the  word,  is  a 
pers/jn  receiving  legal  relief    It  thus  comprehends  those 
trho,  being  without  capital,  but  able  and  willing  to  labour, 
■re  unable  to  find  permanent  empbtjnant  at  t«t«o  of  wages 
Mfficiont  fur  their  subsistence,  and  art  wImIIj  or  partly 
Mraorlod  by.  public  funds.  The  term  also  oompreoonds 
ORHIMI,  bostara.  and  daaarlod  cbildno  who  require  and  re- 
vaifo  legal  relief;  aewvll  aa  thow  who,  from  age,8ickness.  or 
inflrmiiy.  are  disabled  from  labouTt  httvo  M  nteODaof  avp- 
port,  and  receive  legal  relief. 

It  must  be  evi'lent  from  this  definition  that  in  every  coun- 
try those  who  are  properly  railed  paupers  are  only  o:ie  class 
or  division  among  several  «ho  are  in  the  c<)n<lition  of 
poverty.  The  poor  of  a  country,  a«  distinguished  from  i be 
paupers,  may  be  distributed  into  three  classes.  I.  Persons 
"Without  capital,  who.  beins  capable  of  lahow,  and  finding 
««iylo|iMal»  n*  aUi  l«  obtnaft  tb«  nwm  of  nibalatMO*, 


9.  AU^botfod  nendicants,  capable  of  labouring,  who  dis. 
tike  work,  and  subsist  by  praciisinp  deceptions  upon  the 
humane  and  cliarUttbla.   3.  Persons  destiiuie  through  mck- 

n-s..  i.'inrmity.  dosertKMii  Of  any  other  cause,  and  rdiovod 

oy  private  chanty. 

The  causes  of  pauperism  are  numBrous,  and  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  atlemet  to  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
modern  society,  If  we  should  affect  to  assign  all  its  possible  or 
even  all  its  actual  causes  in  any  f^ivta  country.  Some  of  the 
causes  however  are  clearly  traceable  to  posiiive  Uw.  Every 
civilised  community  has  necessarily  a  great  bodyoflawawbieli 
concern  the  rights  of  property,  and  which  legaliMo  to  lolio 
extent  the  oouduot  of  tbo  individaal  roembeia  of  s  eoai« 
inonitf.  It  it  diflevlt  oom  Ibr  o  wise  legislator  to  attempt 
to  regulate  a  lai^  oommanitjr  without  doing  some  mischief 
by  his  interference;  and  the  history  of  positive  legislaiiun  m 
this  and  oilier  countm -  h nvs  ihat  those  who  have  hsd  the 
power  to  make  laws  have  not  only  ip;iiotantly  and  uninten- 
tionally injured  society  by  not  peroeivingtlie  tendency  of  iheir 
own  enactments,  but  have  often  purposely  and  desifiucdiy 
attempted  to  accomplish  objects  wha-n  thcv  lu'lieveil  to  be 
beneficial  to  society,  but  which  an  enlarged  experience 
and  a  sound  philosophy  have  proved  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  general  iotereat.  When  the  object  has  been  a  good 
one,  akgialaterbinoAMihiled  in  accomplishing  it,  owing 
to  Ignorance  of  the  pMper  menu.  In  England  legal  inier- 
toenoe  with  tbo  eondlnon  of  the  poor  has  in  aonie  degree 
been  esorciaed  Ibr  Mulf  AOO  years.  In  no  country  have 
greater  efforts  been  meSe  to  regulate  tbeir  condition,  nor 
greater  mistakes  committed  in  this  branch  of  government. 

The  ftreat  object  of  the  earlier  efforts  in  paup*r  legislation 
was  the  restraint  of  vagrancy.  The  I2th  Richard  11.,  c.  7 
\  (l3iH),  prohibits  any  labourer  from  quitting  his  dwelling- 
j  place  without  a  testimonial  from  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
(  showing  reasonable  cause  for  his  going,  and  without  such  a 
lestiiiiuiiial  any  such  wanderer  might  be  apprehended  and 
put  in  the  stocks.  Impotent  persons  were  to  remain  in  the 
towns  where  they  were  dwelling  at  the  passing  of  the  act, 
provided  the  inhabitants  would  snpport  them  ;  otherwise 
they  were  to  go  to  the  places  of  their  birth,  to  be  there  bujh 
ported.  By  acts  passed  in  the  11  and  19  of  Henry  Vll. 
(1493  and  1504}  impotent  bog^ra  were  required  to  go  to 
the  hundred  whete  they  had  Ink  4«di  far  Uifoe  jreor%  or 
where  they  were  bom.ond  were  Ibibidden  to  bag  elaewbero. 
By  the  act  22  Henry  VIII.,  c,  1 2  (153  Injustices  were  directed 
to  assign  to  impotent  poor  persons  a  district  within  which 
they  might  beg,  and  beyond  which  they  were  forbidden  t  i 
bes'.  under  pain  of  being  imprisotu:d  and  kept  in  the  4locks 
Oil  i  n  a  l  and  water.  Able-btidicd  beg^jars  were  to  be 
wliippttl  and  forced  to  return  lo  their  place  of  birth,  or  where 
they  had  last  lived  for  three  years. 

These  acts  appear  to  have  bad  no  permanent  effect  in  re- 
pressing vagrancy.  An  act  passed  in  133C  (27  Henry  VIII., 
c.  25)  is  the  Qrst  by  which  voluntary  charity  was  convened 
into  compulsory  payment  It  enacts  that  the  head  officen 
of  every  parish  to  which  the  impotent  or  able-bodied  poor 
may  resort  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  IMI,  thairre» 
eeive  and  beep  tbonbeo  that  nonoaballbo  compiled  to  b^ 
openly.  Tbo  •bb'bodied  wore  to  be  kept  to  conatant  la- 
hour,  and  every  parish  making  default  was  to  forfeit  twenty 
shillings  a  month.  The  money  required  for  the  siipport  of 
the  jtoor  wa.s  tc  'i  •  r  Ijected  partly  bv  the  head  omcers  of 
corporate  towns  and  the  churchwardens  of  parishes,  and 
pailly  was  to  ho  derived  from  collections  in  the  churches 
and  on  various  occasions  where  the  clerp;y  had  opportu- 
nities for  cxhortint;  the  ptojile  to  charity.  Almsgiving 
beyond  the  town  or  partsh  was  prohibited,  on  forfeiture  of 
ten  times  the  amount  given.  A  'sturdy  beggar'  waa  to 
be  whipped  the  first  time  be  was  detected  in  begging; 
to  have  h(s  right  ear  cropped  for  the  second  offence ;  and 
if  again  guilty  of  begging,  was  to  be  iadieted  'for  wander* 
ing,  loitering,  and  idleness.*  and  if  oonviolod  wao  *  to  aulte 
exerution  of  death  aa  •  felon  and  on  onemy  of  the  oomnMO* 
wealth.*  The  ■everity  of  this  aet  prewntod  tta  ezeeuttoa. 
and  It  was  repealed  by  1  Edward  VI.,  c.  3  (1547).  Under 
this  statute  e\cry  able-bodied  person  who  should  not  ap- 
ply himself  to  some  honest  labour,  or  offer  to  s.c;\e  for 
even  meat  and  drink,  was  to  bo  taken  fur  a  va^^abond. 
branded  on  the  shoulder,  anil  adjud^cil  a  slave  for  two  vears 
to  any  one  who  shouhl  demand  liiin,  lo  be  fi  d  on  ljro!i(}  and 
water  and  refuse  meat,  and  made  to  wurk  by  bi  ing  bcu  en, 

ehaineil,  or  otherwise  tn-aied.  If  he  ran  away  during  ihe 
tno  yeoHb  he  «m  to  bo  bnuided  on  tho  obeak,  «nd  etUudged 
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ftBlavc  for  life,  and  if  ho  ran  away  again,  hd  was  to  lufTer 
death  at  a  felan.  If  not  demanded  a  »lave,  be  tu 
1w  kept  to  hard  labour  on  the  higliwaya  in  chains.  Tho 
impotent  poor  were  to  be  passed  to  their  place  of  birth 
or  Mrtllement,  from  the  handi  of  one  parish  cunsiable  to 
tboie  of  Miotber.  This  statute  was  repealed  three  years 
•ftor.and  that  of  1631  was  revived.  In  1651  an  act  was 
passed  directing  tint  abook  abould  bo  kept  to  OTcn  Mmh. 
coDtaiainf;  the  names  of  (bm  hootebolden  and  of  tbe  in- 
potent  poor ;  that  collectors  of  alms  should  be  appoiiiled 
■who  should  '  gently  ask  every  man  and  woman  what  they 
of  their  charily  will  give  weekly  to  the  rcLcf  of  the  poor.' 
If  any  one  able  to  give  should  refuse  or  discourage  others 
from  giving,  the  ministers  and  chLrcbwardens  were  to  ex- 
hort Dim,  and,  foiling  of  success,  the  bishop  was  to  ad- 
noniih  him  on  the  subject.  This  act,  and  another  made 
to  onforfio  it,  which  waa  pawed  in  1665,  were  wholly 
inaftetnal,  aod  in  IMS  it  waa  re-enacted  (S  Elii..  c  3). 
vidi  tha  widitiOQ  that  way  panon  able  to  contribute  and 
nftaains  should  bo  eited  by  the  bishop  to  appear  at  the  next 
st's.sions  before  the  justices,  whutt,  if  ho  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  give,  the  jiutices  were  to  tas  him  aoeording  to 
their  discretion,  and  on  hi»  refu!>al  ho  waa  to  be  committed 
to  KBol  until  the  sum  taxed  should  be  paid,  with  all  arrears. 

The  next  statute  on  the  subject,  whu  h  was  jias-sod  in 
1572  (14  Elix..  f.  5),  shows  how  ineflcclual  the  former  stH- 
tutes  had  teen.  It  enacted  that  all  rogues,  vagatxinds,  and 
■turdv  tHttgars,  including  in  this  description  '  ull  pei-^ons 
Vhola  aadlllight^  in  body,  able  to  labour,  not  having  land 
Or  master,  nor  using  any  lawful  merchandise,  craft,  or  mjrt- 
tofr,  and  all  common  labourers,  able  in  body,  loitering  and 
lefuiing  to  work  tut  auoh  reaiooable  wage  as  is  commonly 
given,*  should  •Ibr  tho  flnt  oSbnoe  ho  grievootly  whipped^ 
and  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  rieht  aar  with  a  hot 
iron  of  the  compass  of  an  inch  about;  for  the  second, 
abould  be  deemed  felons;  anl  f.r  tl: c  '.hirrl,  should  suffer 
death  as  felons,  without  benelit  of  clern>-  For  the  relief 
and  sustentation  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  the  justices 
of  the  peace  within  their  several  districts,  were  '  by  tlieii  good 
discretion'  to  tax  and  assew  all  the  inhabitaiUs  dwelling' 
therein.  Any  one  refusing  to  contribute  was  to  be  iinpri 
■oned  until  he  should  comply  with  the  assessment  By  the 
■tatttte»39  of  Elizabeth,  c.  3  and  4  (1598X  every  able-bodied 
person  refu»mg  to  work  fur  tho  ordinary  wages  was  to  be 
'openly  whipMd  unta  bis  body  be  bloody,  and  forthwith 
aeni  from  parish  to  parish,  the  most  aiinlt  way  to  the  parish 
where  he  was  born,  theve  to  p«t  himialf  to  uwrar  as  n  true 
subject  ought  to  do.' 

The  next  act  on  this  subject,  the  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2, 
has  been  in  o^ieration  from  the  time  of  its  enactment,  in 
IGOl,  to  the  present  day.  An  entire  change  in  llic  nu  de 
of  administration  which  had  grown  up  under  its  provi&iuas. 
was  however  effected  by  the  Poor  Law  Auieiidnunt  Act 
(4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76).  which  was  passed  in  li$39.  During 
that  long  period  many  abuses  cMpt  into  the  administration 
of  the  laws  relaUng  to  the  poor,  so  that  in  pmelice  their 
operation  wis  aubvonivo  of  the  monls  of  tho  most  numoious 
^■ss,  and  injurious  to  the  weMhnof  tho  wholo  oonntry. 
Id  iu  original  provisions  the  act  of  EUiabodi  direeted  the 
overseei-b  of  the  poor  in  cviry  purinb  to  Make  order  for 
setting  to  wurk  the  child len  of  all  such  parents  as  shall  not 
be  thought  able  to  maintain  tlu  ir  children.' as  well  as  all 
such  persons  as,  having  ao  means  tu  maintain  them,  use  no 
ordinary  trade  to  get  their  living  by.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  empowered  '  to  raise,  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation 
of  every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every 
occupier  of  lands,  bouses,  tithes,  mines,  &c.,  such  sums  of 
money  as  thSf  shall  require  hr  pnmding  a  sutiicient  stock 
of  ttax.  homvw  wool*  aod  other  ware  or  stuff,  to  set  the  poor 
on  wont,  and  Blsooooipetent  snmi  ibr  idiefof  lame,  blind, 
old,  and  impotent  penons,  and  for  putting  out  children  as 
apprentices.  Pewcr  was  given  to  justices  to  send  to  the 
house  of  correction  :  ^  r  i mion  gaol  all  persons  who  would 
not  work.  The  church  wai  dens  and  overseers  were  further 
empowered  to  build  poor-liouses,  at  the  cbargeof  the  parish, 
for  the  reception  of  the  impotent  poor  only.  The  justires 
wore  further  empowered  to  n*5cs.*  all  persons  being  of  sutii- 
cient ability,  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  their  chil- 
dren, grandehildten,  and  narenls.  The  parish  officers 
were  auo  enpowend  to  bioa  as  apprentices  any  children 
who  should  be  ehargeeble  to  tho  portsb. 

ThesB  sampio  provisions  woio  in  eottna  of  time  greatly 
pomttod,  and  ao  many  abaica  ««•  pnotkally  engrafted 


upon  tho  statute,  that  it  became  an  instrument  of  tnore 
genaral  damoralixation  than  was  ever  sanctioned  by  legisla- 
tive authority.  It  would  greatly  excoed  any  rcatonable 
limits  to  trace  tho  progress  of  these  abiuies.  The  most  in* 
jurious  practice  was  that  which  was  established  in  and  about 
the  year  1 79$,  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  pressure  upon  tho 
labouring  popaUtion  caused  by  the  high  pctee  of  proviaionsi 
an  allowanee  was  nmiU  o«t  of  tha  parish  fbnd  to  ant;  U. 
bourer  in  praportkm  to  tho  number  of  his  Annily,  and  with- 
out reference  to  his  being  employed  or  without  employment 
This  allowance  fluctuated  with  the  price  of  flour,  and  the 
scale  was  BO  adj usted  as  to  return  to  each  familv  ihe  sum 
which  a  given  quantity  of  Uour  would  cmt  bcyomf  iho  ptice 
in  years  of  ordinary  abundance.  This  plan  w&s  doubilea 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  but  the  readmesi  with 
which  it  was  adopted  in  all  parts  of  England  cleail),  sliows 
the  general  want  of  sound  views  on  tlie  subject.  If  thuigs 
had  been  left  to  take  their  eOttNO  In  England,  as  they  were 
in  Scotland,  the  labourer's  wane  woula  haf e  enabled  him 
to  purchase  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  amount  of  pro* 
viMona  and  ether  artidaa  of  neoMtaii  oonanaption  aa  hefbto 
the  edvinee,  end  when  theiteoosslty  Ibr  sueh  a  rise  in  wages 
had  panged  away  everything  would  have  rcvertfd  to  its 
former  state.  IJnder  iha  allowaiice  systctn  the  labourer 
was  made  to  receive  a  part  of  his  earnings  in  the  form  of  a 
pat  ub  gift,  and  as  the  fund  out  of  ^«  hirh  it  was  provided  was 
raised  from  the  contributions  of  those  who  did  not  employ 
labourers,  as  well  as  of  those  who  did,  it  followed  that  Ihe 
labourers  were  degradiid  from  the  condition  of  bunourabla 
iudependence  to  that  of  parish  paupers,  and  that  their  em- 
ployers, being  able  in  part  to  burthen  others  with  the  pay- 
ment for  their  labour,  had  a  direct  interest  in  perpetuating 
the  system.  Accordingly  it  was  found  thel  m  eonstant  and 
rapid  deterioration  took  nlace  in  tho  ehaiattlar  of  the  In* 
bouring  agricultural  population,  and  that  tiiey  became  ttn« 
able  to  obtain  a  rate  of  wages  adequate  to  their  support 
without  parish  relief,  however  moderate  might  be  the  pnccs 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  are  no  accounts  of  the  sums  levied  year  by  year  in 
England  and  Wale-,  fjr  the  relief  of  the  poor,  before  the  be- 
gtanuig  ot  the  preMmt  century.  The  average  expenditure 
for  oacli  of  the  three  years  17B3-4  and  5,  waa  1,912,241/.; 
tlie  earliest  account  aAer  that  date  is  for  IbOl,  when  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  4.0l7»fl7l^  the  assessments  having 
been  mote  than  doubled  in  17  years.  It  will  be  aeon  ftqm 
tho  ftllowing  table  how  little  oonneetion  tfaoio  baa  bean 
since  that  time  between  the  aumaoKpendodfo  rolief  and 
the  price  of  corn 
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Tlie  extent  to  which  the  pauperising  of  the  labourers 
England  was  carried  had  long  been  viewed  with  lUnrm,  nnd 
had  formed  the  snbjeet  of  many  parliaroentar}-  inquiries,  hat 
without  pcoduciiig  any  substantial  amendment,  untd.  in  18S8, 
aeomroission  was  appointed  by  the  crown,  consisting  of  the 
bishops  of  Ivotulon  and  Chester,  Mr.  Stuig^s  Bourne,  Mr. 
Senior,  and  five  other  gentlemen,  undt'r  w  hose  direction  in- 
(luirics  were  carried  on  throughout  En^  !  ^U'i  and  Wales,  and 
tliu  actual  caiidition  of  the  labouring  tiass  in  every  paiiaii 
was  ascertained  with  the  view  of  showing  the  evils  of  the  ex- 
isting practice,  and  of  tugt{esting  some  remedy.  The  labour  of 
this  inquiry  was  exceedingly  great,  but  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  a  Report  was  presented  by  tho«oromimioners«wbieb 
comnletelr  explained  tiw  operation  of  the  bw  ao  adminia- 
tared,  with  its  e0hct»  upon  dilforent  dasset^  and  auggeaMd 
icnedial  nwarana.  TfaainqiortwaapraiaDtodittFMrnaiy, 
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1834,  and  was  followed  by  the  pauing.  in  August,  163  J. 
af  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  in  which  tbc  principal 
IMonmendations  of  tlie  commitnoiien  were  emboaied. 

The  chief  provisions  of  thb  Wan— the  appointment  of 
»  «antial  board  of  Ibm  admniiMionan  for  the  reneral 
■ttp«rint«Bd«iioa  mvA  control  of  all  bodim  char^ged  viih  the 
management  of  fViod*  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Tlie 
further  appointment  of  nine  as«isiant-commlMiomTs,  cich 
ono  of  whom  ^lnuild  be  aUachetl  to  some  partinilar  disirict, 
in  order  tocan-y  mit  practically  the  ordurs  of  the  central 
board;  the  whole  to  be  sulijert  to  iho direction  of  ihe  secre- 
tary of  slate  for  the  home  department.   n»e  administration 
of  ralicf  to  I  lie  poor  is  placed  under  (he  control  of  the  com- 
miaaioiierai  who  make  rulc4  and  regulations  fur  the  purpose, 
which  am  binding  upon  all  the  local  bodies.   They  are  em- 
poworvd  to  order  workhouM*  to  be  built,  hired,  altered,  or 
enlarged,  with  the  eouant  of  tba  majorily  of  tbe  board  of 
guardians.  OneTetyimportantpowargiven  to  (hem  is  that  of 
uniting  several  parishes  fbr  tbe  purposes  of  a  more  effective 
ami  ucniioniical  aJ ministration  of  pour  relief,  but  so  that  the 
actual  chaixe  in  rcspuut  of  its  own  poor  i'*  defrayed  by  t-acli 
parish.    Tlie&e  iinite  l  pari>hcs,  or  unions,  are  managed  bv 
boards  of  guardians  annually  elected  by  the  rate-payers  nf 
the  various  parishes,  but  the  roasters  of  workhouses  and 
other  paid  oflioers  are  under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners, 
and  removable  by  them.   The  s)si€[n  of  paying  wages 
partly  out  of  pjor-rates  is  discontinued,  and  oxoepi  in  cxtra- 
ocdinaiy  cases,  as  to  which  tbe  oommtnioneiaaro  tbe  judges, 
feliaf  ia  oalr  to  be  givoD  to  abla-bodied  panona  or  to  their 
ianiliaa  wUnln  tba  walls  of  tba  vorkboute.  Another  branch 
of  tbe  poor-law,  which  was  materially  altered  by  the  act  of 
1834,  was  that  relating  to  illegitimate  children.    The  system 
of  relief  which  was  picvionsly  followed  Was  so  far  fi  oni  aoting 
as  a  rheck  on  bastai  dy.  that  ii  was  actually  a  great  enroura^c- 
nient  to  it.    On  the  liith  of  a  bastard  child,  the  pari^ih  otfi 
cer-i  (generally  obtained  an  order  of  affiliation  upon  the  puta- 
tive fiithei-,  and  the  money  paid  under  that  oroer  was  oflen 
abusivalr  received  by  tbe  mother,   lo  tbit  manner  a  woman 
of  looaa  nabllawaipBKnd  in  noranomfbrtable  circumstances 
than  a  virtuoot  tagnaa;  aha  waa  evan  aoiwht  in  narriage 
as  a  priaa,  while  a  widow  with  an  equal  number  artMUren. 


iMfinv  na  anoh  allowance, 

d  marrnfe.   Vndcr  the  new  law,  tbe  fkcilities  fbr  ob> 


bad  no  ebanee  of  malting  a 


(aining  orders  upon  putative  fathers  are  diminished,  the 
mother  and  cliild  are  generally  relieved  in  the  workhouse, 
and  the  money  jiaid  under  the  order  is  alwavs  i  -'^i  -l  1  by 
the  parish-oiriccrs  and  accounted  for  by  them,  i He  opera- 
tion of  thi»  part  of  the  law  may  hnvc  been  prnduclive  of 
IiardMhip  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  objected  that  it  sets  little 
restraint  on  the  male ;  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to 
diminish  in  a  sensible  degree  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
birthi  (diargcubic  to  the  parish. 

Thaas  are  tbe  principal  provisiona  of  thia  veiy  important 
Btatnta,  whiA,  upon  a  carafbl  raviaw  «f  all  tba  laota  which 
liava  baan  asewlained  baibn  and  sinea  Its  anactmenu,  may 
ba  said  to  have  answered  tbe  ends  proposed.  In  some  of 
its  minor  details  it  imiy  still  be  susceptible  of  iniprov  ement. 
But  it  is  no  small  teiinnoiiy  to  the  judgment  and  sairaciiy 
of  iho^e  w\m  su(.'L;esti'ii  ihu  provisions  of  this  law,  and  of 
th  jse  who  have  earned  tlietn  mlo  operation,  w  hen  wo  btate 
tbul  the  hnv  has  now  been  in  0|  oration  for  more  than  five 
years;  that  it  has  encouutarcd gr«kt  oppositaon;  and  yet 
that  it  has  been  (bund  adapted  lo  nearly  eraij  amaigency 
that  has  occurred. 

The  number  of  unions  formed  and  dadand  nndat  lha 
Pioor  Law  Amendment  Aat.  from  its  rommcncement  lo  Ihe 
latofMay,  1839,  was  M7»  indtiding  1 3,641  parishes  with  a 
population  of  11,751,345  souls.  The  saving  in  money 
eflTecled  by  this  reform  is  not  its  most  important  feature, 
alihoug!)  llic  benefit  on  that  score  will  scarcely  be  denied. 
If  the  expenditure  of  1S3J  be  compared  with  that  of  1831. 
the  year  winch  immediately  preceded  the  operation  of  the 
ae',  II  w  ill  api)car  that  the  diminution  ain^ united  to  1,595,540/.. 
or  Sti  per  cent.,  but  it  is  liaidly  fair  to  ■.elect  for  such  a  com- 
paruun  cither  le34,  when  the  previous  inrjuiriea  of  the 
commi.isioners  bad  alreatly  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public 
upon  (he  subject,  and  had  forced  those  by  whom  tbe  parish 
funds  were  administered  to  adopt  measures  of  economy,  or 
1 839,  in  which  tba  high  price  of  aforjr  kind  of  pcoriaions 
•nd  tbe  eonaeqnant  fttliing  of  in  the  damand  Ibr  labour  bad 
necessarily  addied  to  tbe  number  of  claimants  for  relief  and 
to  tbe  extent  of  their  demands.  If,  in  consideration  of  these 
tuta,  wc  compai c  tbe  cxpendkttta  of  1837  with  that  of  183% 
P.  C,  No.  mv.  •  • 


;  ir.  which  two  years  the  price  of  provisions  was  nearly  tba 
same,  it  will  appear  that  the  saving  amounted  to  2,746,059/., 
or  more  than  4(1  per  cent.  Undt-r  tbe  former  admiaiitm 
tion  of  the  law  it  bad  been  customaiy  in  tome  parts  of  the 
kiagdom  fiir  larman  to  diaohaiga  their  labourers  in  the 
winter,  at  which  season  they  and  Iheir  families  became 
wholly  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Tliis  custom  no  lonyer 
prevads.  Ijkbourera.  being  unable  to  obtain  thai  kind  of 
relief  williout  entering  the  poor-house  and  mibmilting  to  its 
re^uhiiioiis,  now  refuse  lo  work  at  any  season  fur  those  who 
will  not  continue  to  em|iloy  them  throughout  the  year,  and 
by  this  means  the  burthen  m  so  far  thrown  upon  those  wlio 
ought  to  bear  it.  The  good  effect  of  this  change  is  furthar 
experienced  in  the  greater  amount  of  labour  bestowed  opOK 
the  soil,  and  its  consequent  improved  ptodiiotivanaM)  whtah 
is  so  muoh  clear  gain  to  the  eauntrj. 

Tho  condition  of  tba  labouring  classes  in  Ireland  baa 
long  been  a  laproaeb  to  the  le;);i!>lation  of  tlo  United 
Kingdom.  Until  tbe  passing  of  the  Act  1  2  Vicioaa, 
e.  iS,  which  roceiM-J  ihe  royal  a-scnt  on  the  31st  July, 
no  proviiiuii  had  been  made  by  law  f..r  the  relief ofibe 
helpless  or  ihe  de^Iltute  in  that  pari  of  the  kiliL^di-in.  Tlie 
evils  of  p-jvoity  h;id  K>n^'  riMciied  lo  such  a  height  ais  to  defy 
the  efforts  of  pruate  benevolence,  and  misery  of  the  most 
appaling  kmd  was  of  such  universal  occurrence,  that  it 
bad  almost  ceased  to  excite  commiseration  or  sympathy. 
Apart  from  all  private  and  individual  hardship,  tbara  ra< 
soliad  tbta  public  avil,  that  the  posaamion  of  laiid,  the  onlr 
sure  lesonrca  againat  aiarvmtion,  became  a  matter  of  auck 
urgent  neeesiity,  that  lha  peaaantt  bid  against  one  another 
to  obtain  it,  untd  the  produce  beyond  the  rent  was  baiely 
sufficient  for  their  sustenance,  while  the  mode  of  culiivaiioii 
was  such  as  to  keep  the  soil  far  below  its  pro<hictivc  po.^ers. 
This  evil  still  exiiits  in  nearly  its  full  siren>:lli.  and  it  will 
bo  many  )ears  before  uny  considerable  pro<»re^s  can  be 
made  ui  efTortin^;  a  remedy,  but  a  beginning  lias  been  made 
by  the  intrjilur  tion  of  ilie  Irish  Poor  l^w.  which  affords  re* 
lief  against  destitution  by  other  means  than  tbe  Msseasion 
of  land.  The  introduction  of  Uw  ayatem  into  inland  ia 
yet  too  recent  to  justify  any  opinion  aa  ta  ita  aneoaia. 
Up  to  the  2dih  of  March,  1839,  tba  Fter  law  Oaai' 
missioners  bad  aoooaaded  in  foftttiif  twoDtf^twa  imivnv 
comprising  an  extant  of  3,950,163  alatnte  anrai^  wilb  a  po> 
pulation,  according  to  the  returns  of  1631,  amounting  to 
1,517,314;  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  declaring 
eighteen  other  unions,  extending  over  2,453,2r'J  acres,  and 
iiaving  a  population  of  i,ui>,'213.  In  April,  ISW,  more 
than  100  unions  had  been  formed  by  tho  commissioners  in 
Ireland  ;  and  it  ia  confidently  expected  that  tbe  wjiole  of 
that  country  will  hava  been  divided  intouniona  baflxethe 
end  of  1840. 

One  important  eonsequence  which  has  resulted  from  the 
better  management  of  tba  poor,  and  wbieb  ia  ealoulated  to 
proiluoe  an  important  dbct  on  their  ffatura  canditieD.  ia  the 
adoptioii  of  plana  for  the  training  and  inatrueliiig  ef  children 
resident  in  woHtbonsea.  ITnder  tbe  adminutration  of  the 
unamended  law  little  or  nothing  was  done  towaids  this  object, 
untl  in  almost  every  ca.se  the  child  whose  misfortnno  it  wa*  to 
be  broujjht  up  at  tlie  charge  of  the  parish,  con  I  moe  J  through 
life  (lc|)eiidenl  upuii  others  for  subsistence,  and  often  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  systematic  dishonesty.  Moral  criminality 
in  such  cases  might  be  more  fauriy  chargeable  agaiust  so- 
ciety, which  had  neglected  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the 
young  pauper's  habits,  than  against  the  individual  delin- 
qneut;  and  society  has  paid  dearly  fr)r  the  neglect  Tho 
qnlam  of  mora),  inlallectual.  aud  industrial  training  wbieb 
baa  baan  to  aome  extent  engrafted  upon  tba  administratian 
of  the  amended  law,  ia  calculated  to  brinw  up  the  children 
of  the  workhouse  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  has 
been  well  observed  in  a  Report  on  this  subject  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Kuy,  that  '  the  slate  is  tn  loo  parenlu  to  the  pauper 
children  w  ho  have  no  natural  guardians,  and  tho  interest 
it  hns  in  the  right  discbarge  of  its  responsibilities  may  be 
illustrated  by  su]iposin|;  the  government  had  determined  to 
re<|uire  direct  instead  of  indirect  service  in  return  for  edu- 
cation. If  the  army  and  navy  were  recruited  by  tlie  work- 
house children,  il  is  evident  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
the  state  to  rear  a  race  of  hardy  and  intelligent  men — iti> 
atruidad  in  the  duties  of  Ibeir  elation— tauglu  to  fear  God 
and  bonoor  the  queen.  The  state  lus  nut  laaa  iniarfii; 
though  it  may  be  less  apparent,  in  aupplying  tbe  marahaat 
service  with  sailors,  and  the  ihrmsano  the  manofteloriaaof 
the  aanniiy  with  wurhMBP,  and  the  households  of  t  he  upntr 
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tad  l&iddU  c!si&&e«  with  domwlic  ssiViiuU :     has  ike  nvoit  | 
poiitivt  and  direct  interest  in  adopting  mea^uie*  to  prevent  I 
tba  rearing  of  a  nco  of  proaiitutt-s  and  felons.    It  may  b«  i 
qiHCstionable  bow  far  U  wyu^d  he  proper  lo  permit  the  pau-  I 
Mr  obildran  to  volunteer  for  seririco  in  the  army  and  navy,  ; 
and  to  iTtin  them  accordingly ;  but  tbe  duty  of  rearing 
tiMN  flhOitran  ia  nligian  and  iodiwtrT,  and  of  impart  mg  to 
tbatttttcbanamottnloraMular  luiowladfaas  mav  At  ihem 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  aiaiion,  cannot  be  aaiabted.* 

PAUSA'NIAS.  son  of  Qeombrutua.  wh  of  that  royal 
houi*  in  Sp.iria  w  i  i  1  iced  its  descent  from  Eurvntbenes. 
AristoHe  lalls  him  kmt','  but  he  only  governed  aa  the 
consin  jferman  and  gviardian  of  Plei*lBrchlM»wllO  lHOCaaJad 
to  the  throne  on  the  deotb  of  LMonid««.* 

Pauaauias  comes  principally  inio  noi uo  a«  commander  of 
theOraeiaa  army  at  the  battle  of  Ptaisa.  Tun  St^run 
WMingant  hod  bwin  delayed  as  loni;  a.i  was  possible,  but 
•iriofrtOlh*fa|irMealatioitsaiadeby  the  Athenian  ministers 
at  LaiNteni«n»iliiaaailasi  d««puchcd.  though  not  until  the 
Persians  liad  adtanaad  bttoBffOtia.  Tbk  delay  bad  however 
one  good  efTect,  that  of  lakintf  tha  Argivaa  by  surprise,  and 
defeatinK  1  '  1.  of  iniercepiing  any  troops  hostile  to 
Persia,  wluuii  n.i^hi  march  through  their  territory.  Tbe 
Spartans,  under  ihe  command  of  Paviianias  gu:  safe  to  the 
Isthtnus,  m'il  the  Athenianiial  Eieuais,  aiul  ul.<maiely  took 
up  that  position  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Plaisca 

The  result  is  well  known.  Pausaiiios,  elated  by  his  suc- 
«aM»took  all  methods  of  showing  his  own  unfitness  to  en- 
jojr  good  fortune.  Being  sent  wiib  iwentytfaipt,anl  in  the 
aapaeity  ef  commander-in-chief  of  ihe  eoafbdefWat»  to  ihe 
eooat  of  Aaia  Mioor,  \n  bia  onrboaring  ounduel  ho  dta> 

Clad  tho  Of  oaks  unmr  Ma  oommand,  and  partionlarly 
M  Asiatic  Greeks  who  bad  latflly  revollod  mm  Persian 
rule.  To  bis  oppression  he  added  an  affiwtalioii  of  Baaiern 
luxury;  and  what  we  know  of  S|  arian  manners  seems  to 
lead  to  the  concluiticin  lliai  no  mixture  could  possibly  be 
muru  repugnant  to  pc  -  ccustumed  at  onco  to  Persian 
elegaiK-e  and  lomc  rcftneiiient.  than  a  eUimsy  imitation 
of  botli,  t-urh  as  the  coiiduri  of  Pau«>:tnias  piubably  pre- 
•enled.  Prejudiee  in  Atveurof  the  .Athenians, whowere  of 
the  Ionia  nca^  vaa  alto  wtive;  minguet  commaaeod,  the 
AtbeniaiM  onoouraged  them,  and  Pauaanias  was  racaUad. 

Miteb  eriminaliiy  was  imputed  lo  him  bj  tboao  Oreaki 
vbo  eamo  to  8|ianm  ban  too  oeat  of  war.  and  bia  eonduet 
WBfl  eltvly  more  like  the  Mtofoieo  of  aiMtiary  power  than 
of  rf'L"i'"ir  Tin! r.^ii.  command.  He  was  acooraingly  put  on 
trml.  Pr.\&ic  ua  i  j  ublic  charges  was  brought  against  him  ; 
from  iho  former  ho  wa-t  acquitied,  but  his  Medism  (or 
leanirkg  to  Pfrsia)  &eetned  to  be  clearly  proved.  Dorcis  was 
sent  In  placf,  but  the  Spartan  su|irerDa<  y  had  received  its 
death-blow,  atul  tbeooeforward  LarediEinou  interfered  only 
ia  tbe  pnaeculion  of  the  coulcst  with  Per  ma. 
laua  howofor,  with  the  fV^dings  of  a  disappointed  man, 
«eat  ia  a  prtrnie  eapacuy  to  the  HoUeapunt,  on  pretence 
•f  ^aing  tho  army.  After  the  taking  of  B^tantium. 
wbiob  happene«l  during  bia  oomiaand,  be  had  winked  at 
the  escajw  of  Persian  Aigitivea  of  rank,  and  by  means  of 
an  accomplice  had  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
containing  an  offer  to  suhjo^ue  Greece  lo  In-,  duin:ii.ori, 
and  sul)juining  the  rnmleii  retjiiesi  of  ln>  diui^htur  lo  mie 
A  favourable  answer  h.id  elate  1  hitn  to  sui  h  a  degree  ns  lo 
disgust  tbp  allies  in  liie  in. inner  already  Htati-d.  On  Ins 
second  journey  ho  was  foicibly  preventwl  from  emeriiig 
Byzantium,  upon  wllii  h  he  rt;lired  to  a  city  in  tbe  Troad. 
Theie  too  bia  roudaet  was  unfavourably  reported  at  home, 
and  a  ineeatnt(Mr  waa  deapatcbad  with  urden  (br  hia  imine- 
diaie  return,  under  thraata  of  a  derlarattoQ  of  war  against 
Uvu  Fatnaniaa  ratumod,  but  it  was  «.till  hard  to  bring 
bone  any  dellnila  charge  ai^iinsi  hiin,  and  tbe  Spartans 
were  shy  of  adducing  any  but  ihe  ^tr(jnue^t  evi.ler,ce.  At 
last  however  one  ofhi-*  emis>unes  liiivmu'  liiMMvercd  ibal  he 
was.  like  all  his  predecessor-,  the  he<irur  of  orde  s  for  his 
own  death,  ini  well  as  uf  hm  m4sler'»  lrea-i>n.  (h'liounced 
him  to  llio  Bphori.  By  their  instructions,  tlus  slave  took 
sunciuaiy,  and  through  a  partition  made  by  a  preconcerted 
plan  in  a  hut  where  he  had  Ibond  roAige,  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  bearing  Pausanias  acknowle<lge  his  own 
treaaoQ,  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  his  refractory  mes- 
aaoijcr.  TlioKphori  proaaeded  toairaatFauianioa.  buta 
bint  ttvm  one  of  ibdr  mnnbar  enabled  bhn  to  make  his 
Mcapo  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  the  Brazen  Huu.-<-,  only 
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however  to  auffir  a  more  lingering  death.  He  was  shut  up 
in  the  temple,  and,  when  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  broucht 
out  to  die  (B.C.  4o» ).  By  such  mean*  Spartan  supersiiiion 
was  saiibQod,  and  the  aotors  in  thu  tru'^n  dy  lu  ld  theinst^'h  es 
innocent  of  sacrilege.  Thirly-flve  yekirs  aiier,  a  cuutemt 
aro^c  on  ibis  very  point.  [Pericles] 

The  Hippodrotneof  ConsUDtmopie  still  contains,  although 
sadly  mutilated,  the  braiea  tripod  which  Pausanias  dedi- 
cated at  Ddpbi.  with  aa  inaeription  to  the  effect  that  U  wm 
in  gratitude  ibr  having  deatroyed  the  Petaian  heat. 

(Tliucyd..  i.  132,  SiC- ;  Gibbon's  Deehne  und  Fall  qf  tht 
Roman  Empire,  vol.  in.,  ch,  IT,  p.  22,  ed.  8vo.,  note;  and 
Clarke's  Tiavtlt.  n  .  p.  58.) 

PAUSA'Nl.AS.the  :iulhorof  tlie '  Desoiiplion  or  Itinerary 
of  Greece'  ('  E.vxri^i  t  Hijun^  iiaii')  appears,  according  lo  bis 
own  account,  lo  havt>  been  «  native  of  Lydia  (v.  13,  7):  bat 
the  pa»>sage  cited  haidly  proves  ihi«.  Little  or  nothiitg  ig 
known  of  fain,  except  what  may  be  collected  from  his  own 
work.  Tbo*  DescTipiion  of  Greece'  consisuof  ten  books: 
the  Irat  eontaioa  the  deseription  of  Attica  and  Uegarta; 
tbe  aeeond,  Oorintbia,  811708,  Pblitn,  and  Argolis;  tha 
(bird,  Laconica;  the  fourth,  Messenia;  the  fldh  and  sixth, 
Elis;  the  seventh,  Achsa ;  lheei{;btb,  Arcadia;  the  moth, 
Kceotia  ;  and  iho  tenth,  Pbocis. 

li  appear.^  fiuni  incidental  notice*  in  the  work,  that  Pau- 
sanias  not  only  visiie<l  the  placwss  whi.  ii  hn  hau  de-ci  ibed, 
but  also  many  other  remote  parts.  He  mu»t  bave  been  at 
the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  Libya  (ix.  16,  I);  at  Cno.-.vis  m 
Cieie;  in  the  island  of  Deloeiix.  4U,  3);  at  Capua  inC.in- 
pania  (V.  1-2,  Si;  and  at  Rome  (viii.  •te,  d).  A  travelltr 
who  Ttatiad  all  ibeae  plaooe  mM  have  vuited  many  oibeia. 
Pausniaa  made  hb  tour  of  Graeeo  io  the  time  of  Antoninua 
Pius.  In  speaking  of  the  Odeion  of  Herodw,  be  saya  that 
ha  had  not  described  it  in  his  account  of  Attica  (i.),  be> 
cause  it  was  nut  budt  when  he  was  writing;  that  part  f  his 
work  (vii.  20,  «).  Herodes  died  in  Attica  about  tLc  i;i.d 
of  the  reign  of  M.  .\nrelius. 

The  work  of  Pau^anlas  is  dift'crent  in  character  from  that 
ofStrabo:  it  cotUaitit  no  general  geographical  description 
of  the  surface  of  the  country;  it  is  a  description  of  ptacea 
only.  He  describes  each  place  as  he  comes  to  it,  and  every 
objoBt  in  eaeb  place  in  tbe  order  in  wbieb  it  cornea  befon 
him.  Eia  doMription  it  minute  and  generally  complete: 
be  loenalo  have  busied  himself  as  a  man  would  do  if  be 
were  makin;^  an  inventory  or  catalogue.  Thore  is  no  attempt 
to  set  off  tlie  things  which  he  describes  by  miy  ornnment  of 
language;  and  yet  such  is  the  power  ut"  beauiiful  ubjecU 
when  portrayed  in  the  simplest  words,  tliat  some  of  his 
descriptions  are  beautiful  merely  by  \  irtue  of  the  beauty  uf  tlie 
objects  described.  Building8,monuments,  statues,  and  jiaint- 
ings  were  tbe  chief  objects  which  he  has  registered:  in  con- 
nection with  them  be  collected  and  recorded  local  traditioM 
aod  my tbologieal  aiotiia  ia  abuadanoa.  Natural  objecti,  ai 
riTare.  monntainoi  cavai,  are  atoo  natieed  in  hia  deecriptioni 
hut  neai )y  always  in  oonneetion  with tba mvlhologicalatoriaa 
atuched  to  them.  Yet  he  was  a  earefbl  observer  of  natunl 
phenomena,  and  many  curious  f.icisof  this  kind  aie  xcatiered 
throMsh  hta  work.  In  desrnh  ni:  a  kind  of  nurlile  (Xi^«c 
royX"'';!.)  whicl)  was  nuicU  ii>ed  in  tiie  biuldmgs  ol  .M>'i;aia, 
liu  ob»eives  that  it  ts  very  wlule,  safier  than  oihei  .sione, 
and  full  ofseu  »hells  (1.  44,  6).  In  another  j  a^age  (vn.  VM) 
he  haa  some  curious  remarks  on  enrthi{uakes.  His  work 
also  altountU  in  historical  facts,  many  of  which  anj  exceed* 
ingly  valuable.  lie  not  uDltaH|uenily  di^reaaea,  •omothiiig 
afier  tbe  manner  of  Herodottte,  whom  be  reMomblea  in  some 
degree,  and  eonaequeatly  a  man  will  find  in  bia  work  much 
curious  matter  that  he  would  never  expect  to  aea  tbarft 
Pau»B^ia^  was  super^lliinus.  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  as 
antient  u-age,  iioviever  nb~uid,  which  he  doc*  not  treat 
Willi  icsiei-i  'I'his  w<irk  conlnins  an  inexhaustible  Irea- 
suie  of  fticls,  hisloiicai,  ltnM>i;riiplui  al,  and  mylholosrical: 
its  value  and  accuracy  as  u  lopn^raphu a!  desnipiion 
have  been  well  tested  by  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  es- 
pecially Leake.  The  style  of  Pausanias  has  often  been 
censured  as  ohioure,  and  hia  aentences  as  ill  constructed. 
There  ia  aoona  truth  in  ihi»;  but  if  we  deduct  the  passage* 
that  are  oorrapt,  aad  aome  thai  are  narceiy  intelligible  with- 
out ocular  view  of  tbe  plaeaa  deactftad,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  be  is  a  difficult  writer  to  those  who  have  studied  hink 
Pausenias,  in  his  numerous  accounts  of  works  of  art,' 
Lil'l.  lUgh  he  seer.ix  til  l;ave  de»ciibed  wilh  tiji.al  all  i;:  i: 
aud  uiaueriminaiely  all  that  came  under  his  eye,  hob  ieti 
«f  ibt  highest  fdw;  ait4  aaraial  of  tha 
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l»Mt  important  productions  of  antt«nt  ptintiag  w&M  to  I 

kno'nn  to  Us  iiirTclv  by  name  Imt  for  nis  circumstantial 
detail.  a.i  l!io  g;e.n  woi  k/of  p..l>t;noni4at  Delphi  ('  Phocica," 
c.  2.'>-31),  atiil  ilui  |>:unu:i;4<  liy  v.uiviUi  iirlisls  in  the  PMWile 
at  Athens,  and  oiSieis  o(  uniun-  iiii]ioiiniiC(*. 

Although  PaU8auia:t  maile  Ins  tour  uf  Gi'?ece  neaily  fivp 
hundred  years  after  the  tfourUhtng  period  of  (Irecimi  art, 
and  notwitlutaniling  the  extensive  system  of  pluiidt^r  wtii:jh 
bad  been  carried  on  for  centuries,  be  still  found  several 
llundred  apaeimeni  of  painting;  and  of  sculpture,  probably 
owing  to  (he  more  durable  and  less  portable  nature  of  the 
material  used  in  that  art,  he  found  a  much  greater  number. 
He  bat  naioed  altogether  about  tuo  buadred  artists  of  all 
dflterjplioiu:  nme  enly  bowenr  are  paintera  of  great  forae, 
Folygnotus,  Micon,  P^ncenui.  Euphranor.  Parrnasiaa,  Ni- 
cias,  Apelles,  Pausias,  and  Protogenes.  The  proportion  of 
•culptor*  is  much  greater,  for  the  reason  already  meMtlLinod : 
we  have  notices  of  works  of  Phidias,  Alcaroenes  Polycleitus, 
Myron,  Na':i-ydes,  Calami^,  Oiiatas,  Sopas,  PraxiieleB,  I.y- 
sippus,  and  others.  Though  Pausstiias,  in  matters  of  art. 
was  certainly  not  a  cnt;c,  yi  t  perhaps  m  no  in-.taiice  docs 
he  confound  an  obscure  with  a  celebrated  name;  his  atten- 
tion appears  to  have  been  generally  engrossed  by  the  pariii 
athl  detail  of  «rhat  he  deitcnbes.  and  seldom,  if  ever,  by  the 
style  and  composition,  or  any  of  the  higher  merttt  of  art. 
This  baa  been  adduced  as  a  seriona  ol^eeiion  lo  hia  work; 
but  10  far  from  that,  it  father  enhatieea  ilsnlae  ihanotber- 
wiae.  PiUMUiiaa  bat  desoribed  impartiailv  all  that  be  saw, 
vithottt  diitinotioD  of  either  style  or  scbool ;  whereas  an 
artist  probably.or  even  a  cuiinoi-scLir,  biassed  h\  tiie  preju- 
dices of  his  own  peculiar  cdmatiun,  would  lia\e  selecied 
oniy  that  which  migiil  liave  happened  to  luincide  with  his 
own  taste,  neglecting  every!  liHiji  i?lse  ai  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  thus  Imndmi;  d'jwii  onls  ii\ery  p;irt;al  and  imperfect 
account.  Certainly  no  such  ob|cc:ion  can  b«  made  to  ilin 
w  ji  kfyf  Pausanias.  On  the  contrary,  sometvliat  more  uf 
syiitem  would  have  been  de»irable  in  tlie  descriptions  of  the 
more  important  worlu;  'but  the  miaule  and  M:iupulou» 
dtlii^eiice,*  says  Fusteli,  *  with  wha-h  lie  examined  what  fell 
under  his  own  eye.  amply  makes  up  for  what  be  mejr  want 
«f  luetbod  or  of  judnaaAi.  Hw  deariipsian  of  tha  pieturaa 
of  Faly^otiM  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Jupiter  of  Phtdiea  at 
Oiymp  a  (v.  In>, are  perhaps  superi  >r  t.i  all  that  niixht  have 
been  t^iven  by  m«n  of  more  assuming  powers  mines  of  in- 
formntion  and  me^iimabla  Ufaeiae  10 OUT arti.'  (Intreduo- 
tion.  f Forks,  vol.  u.t 

The  first  c'lilu;  I  1  P  iusanlas  that  r.f  Venice.  1516,  ful., 
Aid.:  ii  is  said  lo  be  very  uic oi rectly  piiuied.  An  edition, 
begun  liy  Xylander  and  tinisbcd  by  Syliivirg,  was  printed  at 
Frankfort.  1683,  ful.,  and  again  at  Hanait.  ir^it.  The' 
edition  of  Kuhn,  Leipzii^,  I6a6,  fol..  u  acc  niiinniid  wrlh 
the  Latin  translation  of  Roraolo  Amaieo.  wbicb  firal  ap- 
peered  at  Rome,  1&47.  4to.  Tba  editloD  afStetoJifb  *  Tofe. 
Svo..  Leipsig.  1 828.  contains  a  eorraotad  text  and  tlia  trans- 
laiioD  of  Amaseo  impcoTed,  with  en  eWfaoiaia  eomaenlary 
and  oompleta  index.  Tbe edition  of  Bekker.  Berlin,  184a- 
1827.  S  fola.  8vo..  is  an  exaet  copy  of  the  FaHa  MS..  1410, 
in  every  instance  in  which  the  editor  has  not  noticeil  his 
deviation  from  that  text:  this  edition  has  a  very  good  index. 
A  nc'.v  German  translation,  by  Wiedascb,  appeared  at 
Munich.  ld36-l82S.  I'he  bc.it  French  translation  is  by 
Clavier.  Tiierc  an  English  translaiiuohyTllodiaeTaylor, 
the  Uar.slaior  of  .Aii=,totlt'  and  Plato. 

PAL'S1A>.  a  naiive  of  s.ryon,  after  he  had  learned  the 
rudiments  of  his  art  from  ins  father  Knetes,  studied  en- 
caustic in  the  scheelofPainphilus,  where  he  was  thefeilow- 
pupil  of  Apelles  and  ML-laiiihius.  Pauaiaa  was  tbe  first 
paintar  who  acquired  a  great  iinine  for  aoeaiiatie  with  the 
eaairtunt  baaMaUed  partuularly  ia  iba  amusement  of  the 
drndoiMt  hia  (braarite  aubjeeia  were  small  pietures,  gene- 
lally  af  boys,  bitt  be  also  painted  large  compositions.  He 
was  the  first  also  who  introduced  the  ouslom  of  painting  the 
ceiling*  and  nails  of  private  npinroenis  with  historical  and 
drainauu  subjects:  tlio  praciicu  iiowever  of  docoratiug  ceil- 
ing's simply  with  slars  ut  nntb:>!tqiie  figUM  (paftlOttlarly 
thuise  of  Icmples)  wa*  >jf  very  old  date. 

Pa(i5iHs  undertook  the  r«stoiiiiion  of  (ho  paintings  of  Po- 
ly^tioius  at  Tliespinj,  which  had  greatly  sufloied  through 
tinte.  but  he  was  judt^ed  inferior  to  his  anticnt  predecessor, 
for  be  contend*'!  vviih  weapons  not  biaown;  he  generally 
mrked  wall  tlie  ce&trura,  but  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus 
vara  with  tbe  peacti,  which  fauaiaa  aenaaqueutljr  also  aaed 
in  tkia  iaaianaa, 


Tha  MMt  tewaawaik  ef  Paoiki  wat  the  sacrifioe  ofaA 

ox.  wbteh  in  tha  time  of  Pliny  was  in  the  hall  of  Pompey. 
In  this  pietnre  the  ox  was  foreshortened,  but  to  show  the 
animal  to  full  advantage,  ti  e  |  n:irt?r  jmlu  inunly  ilnew  hi* 
shadow  upon  a  part  of  tno  ^unonndnij  cDwd  and  he  iidtled 
t  )  tliO  L-fTect  by  piiintni;;  a  dark  ox  upon  u  li^lit  ground. 

Pausias  in  bis  yoiilb  lovtd  a  unlive  of  lin  own  ctiy,  Gly- 
cera,  wlio  earned  lier  livelihood  by  making  ii;-arliinds  of 
Uowers  and  wreaths  of  ros^  whicit  led  him  into  competition 
with  her,  and  he  eventually  acquired  great  skill  in  Hower 
painting'.  A  portrait  of  Glycera  with  a  garland  of  tluwere 
was  recl^oned  amongst  his  tnastei pieces;  a  copy  of  it  was 
puichased  by  L.  liuoulltiaat  Athena,  at  the  great  price  ef 
two  talents  (about  4321.1.  This  pictare  waa  called  the 
'  Siephaneplocoi,*  Of  farbtnd  wreaiber.  Paunias  was  re- 
proached by  bis  rivala  aa  being  a  slow  painter,  but  be 
silenced  the  censure  by  rompleting  n  picture  uf  a  buv,  m 
his  own  style,  in  a  single  day,  whieh  on  that  accouni  wa« 
called  the  '  Hemeresios,'  or  wwk  of  a  day.  (Fillip.  OtL 
iVat.,  XXXV.  II.  40.) 

r  »u6,anias  inentinns  two  pictures  by  Pausias  aiEpulaurus. 
the  one  aCupi  1  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  bi^  bow  and  arrows 
lying  by  his  side ;  the  other,  the  fl^ure  of  Met  he,  or  drunk- 
enness, drinkini;  out  of  a  glass,  through  which  hi»  (aeu  was 
seen  (li.  2*).  Pliny  rooniioiiii  two  pupils  of  Pkutias,  liis  !<oa 
Ariaiolaus,  a  painter  *e  aanrisaim.s.'  and  a  eenain  Macho- 
panaa,  who  was  distingaiahad  Ar  a  hifth  ffniah  and  an  ax* 
eeasira  aaa  at  j aUow:  ha  was  also  hard  in  eelourin&  yat  ba 
bad  his  admirefa  nolwitbsiandine  these  peculiarittaa.  Wa 
may  collect  ftoin  the  allusion  of  ilorace  {Sat.,  ii.  7,  tDtlwt 
the  pinnies  of  Pausias  were  well  known  at  Kome. 

PAUSE.  [Oratory] 

PAU'SSID/E,  a  laniily  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the  pre* 
else  athoities  of  winch  have  not  \el  been  tal itfacturily 
deuTiiiiitcd.  By  L^iiviUe  ihe  Paiom  aie  plnced  between 
the  Scolylidee  and  ti  e  Bmtrickida ;  hxn  Mr.  Westwood 
(whu  has  devoted  much  aiieniiou  to  this  group  of  beetles 
and  has  pttbliabcd  a  monwttrapb  on  them  in  tlie  sixleenth 
volume  of  the  'Linnenn  Transactions')  ia  of  Opimon  that 
the Patissidm  possess  attinitiei«  with  the  Tragaaitar^  and  ara 
still  more  neatly  allied  to  liia  Curiiiidn. 

These  insects  are  asually  of  aman  siIm  tba  largest  known 
species  beuiir  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  their 
culourini;  t^enerally  consists  of  various  shades  of  brown,  and 
iheyaienoi  unfiequeuily  adiirnoil  wiili  black  tnarkings.  The 
form  of  ilie  b-jdy  is  genera!  y  short,  ratiier  broad,  and  some- 
what depressed;  the  head,  'n  most  of  the  spm  les,  is  free 
not  hidden  Hv  the  ttiocax),  otiil  joined  to  ihe  thoia\  by 
a  kind  of  neck.  t!ie  lluna.x  is  narrowiT  than  the  elylia,  and 
i§  n'  nost  alway*  divided  transversely  neur  liie  niiddie 
by  iin  indentation,  in  which  casa  the  fore  part  is  usually 
broader  lluin  the  binder,  pruduo-d  nt  tl>«  sides  so  aa  to 
form  prnjeeling  angles;  the  j  -  rather  sofk.  and  , 
in  must  of  the  species  are  of  subquadrate  form,  imneatad  at 
the  a|>ex,  and  leaving  expMad  (lie  terminal  segment  of  tha 
abibman ;  tha  outer  paatsrior  an^  oftha  arytra  is  genentlljr 
fbrnialied  with  a  small  tulMif  la.  Tbe  1«ga  are  to  most  spe- 
cies bioad  and  compressed,  and  of  moderate  len(!th;  the  tarsi 
are  Ave  jointed  in  soma,  and  api  arently  in  others  there  are 
but  four.  The  antennae  aro  remarkable  for  their  iarKesisa 
and  curious  forms;  in  most  of  the  >pec.e«  ihcy  cnnaist  of  a 
larj^-e  infla  ed  club,  about  equal  in  sue  to  Ihe  lioad  a:i  i  ihn 
rax  taken  together,  and  vurviug  in  form  a<-cnrding  to  tue 
specie^ :  the  most  common  form  of  tin*  knob  is  tliat  of  an 
oval  more  or  less  elongated,  and  with  an  angular  projection 
on  the  outer  side  at  iho  baea;  this  dab  is  Joinad  by* 
smaller  joint  to  tbe  head. 

Kelwaen  twaoty  and  thirty  species  of  ibis  fiimily  are 
known,  agtaat  puriion  of  which  are  figured  and  desctibad 
by  Mr.  IVaatwaod  in  tha  monograph  bafora  alluded  to.  and 
in  a  supplement  to  this  munogranh  pubUshad  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  tne  Entomological  Society, 
to  which  worki  the;  reader  is  referred  for  a  iii  ire  deiaiSed 
account  of  tliese  \ery  curious  insects.  Of  their  habits 
little  is  known;  they  are  confined  to  the  Old  Woild.  and 
olmnsf  entirely  to  the  tropical  portions.  They  are  sn'd  to 
be  nocturnal,  and  are  supposed  to  l,ve  in  wood  or  under  the 
bark  of  trees:  most  of  the  specimens  in  cabinets  have  bcun 
found  in  newly-built  houses.  One  species  la  said,  when 
touched,  to  make  discharges  of  some  volatile  Auid,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  species  of  Awftinur. 

Tile  family  PsuaeidlB  containa  tba  aix  following  gansta 
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tarihrui,  and  Trochoideut.  In  the  flret  three  of  lhe»e  ge- 
nera the  antennffi  m  t«o*Joint8d,  and  tha  abdonra  it  «f  a 
quadrate  form. 

The  genus  Pam'stu  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
oceUi  oa  the  head,  and  by  ihc  ultimate  joint  of  the  labial 
p«lpi  beini;  eloagaiL-d. 

In  HyMorut  the  head  is  furnished  with  tvo  ocelli,  and 
Urii  genus  moreover  differs  from  Pausiut  in  bavin;;  the  head 
taBMCMd  in  tlM  thorax;  Um  (imt  dub  of  the  antenna  is 
lUeicNt  It  th»  hum,  ud  wrnvwhat  eturved  and  pointed  at 
the  opposite  extroinitr. 

Piatyrhopalut  has  all  the  essential  characters  of  Pau*- 
tus,  but  diffu*  ID  lutTiof  the  joints  of  the  labial  palpi 
equal. 

In  the  getiin  Ceraplerwt  thu  antenna?  are  large,  broad, 
and  compressed,  and  appear  to  be  composed  of  ten  joints, 
most  of  which  are  very  distinct;  the  terminal  joiiu  \s  the 
largest;  the  preceding  joints  (if  we  except  the  basal  one) 
are  transverse  and  a!l  of  equal  width. 

lo  PtiUaplatarUtnu  the  antenns  gradually  inaiMae  in 
alia  Atom  Uw  baia  lo  the  apex,  and  are  oompoaad  of  mx 
jeinH.  The  basal  iotat  is  longer  than  hraad;  tne  second  is 
transverse;  the  tnrea  following  joinla  an  nem-ly  equal 
lih  and  kngth*        the  terminal  joint  ia  alatoat 

iplier.cat. 

Tlie  f^eiuis  Trochoideut  differs  from  all  the  prcrcdiiif; 
genera  in  h&^  ini^  an  ovatt*  form  of  bo  i\  ;  tho  thorax  is  radmr 
narrower  tlinti  tlie  elytia  ;  its  sides  are  roiiiKlcJ,  tho 
broadest  ytnn  in  front,  and  there  is  apparently  no  trans- 
verse inJi'[iiauoii.  The  head  is  large  and  rounded,  and 
deep!)  inserted  in  tho  thorax.  The  anleoMi  an  composed 
of  two  small  basal  joints,  which  are  longor  than  broad,  and 
larminaio  in  a  lanm  oral  elub.  Iho  h^i  ara  mora  slender 
than  in  other  species  of  this  fliinilf ,  and  tho  tusi  ara  repre- 
sented as  having  only  four  joints. 

PAUW,  CORNELIUS,  born  at  Amsterdsm  in  1739, 
siudiod  ut  G<)iii:igL'ii,  .inil  «ris  uAcruarfls  made  canon  of 
Xanlen,  in  tliu  duchy  of  Cleve*.  lie  aiiplied  himself  lo 
liieraluie,  and  wrote  sL'VLral  v\oiks  in  French  on  llie  history 
and  iiliyMulot;y  of  various  nalioii^  and  coualrtes.  His 
*  Recnerihi;^  historiques  sur  les  Americains'  contain  some 
ourious  information,  many  sensible  rctleclions,  and  sLio 
many  unsupported  assertions  set  forth  in  a  dogmatic  lone. 
Fttuw  had  not  visite<l  America,  and  his  object  aeomsto  bare 
been  to  collect  all  thcpai^sages  whiah  faoeooldflnd  in  other 
vritan»  and  uhich  could  support  soma  fraeonreived  opinion 
of  b\»  oonearoing  the  great  inferiority  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  its  productions,  and  its  native  races.  (Pemely, 
Ditfrtalton  sur  rAvihrique  et  lf»  Amfricaint  conlre  les 
Recherchii  htilonquet  de  M.  de  Pauic,  wii.c-li  is  found  at 
the  end  of  xjiae  cdiiu»ns  of  Puuw's  «oik  )  In  his  ehapifr 
on  Puratjuay,  Pauvv  slxiws  himself  piirtu  uhirly  IkOsiile  to  llin 
Jesuits.  His  *  Rechercbes  sur  les  d  ecs,' ui  which  he  had 
better  guides,  is  written  with  greater  sobriety  of  judgment; 
but  even  in  this  work,  his  tlogmaiic  spirit  is  perceptible. 
Pauw  published  also  '  Ri  clienlies  sur  h  s  F.gyptiens  et  les 
Chinois.'  Tho  French  Revulutioii,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vasion of  the  duofaf  of  doves,  doprivod  Pauw  of  his  poaoo  of 
mind.  Ho  baoamo  dejaotad,  and  Dnmt  all  hia  vapon,  among 
otben  his  'Roehorrhes  sur  lea  Germains,'  wnioi  is  said  to 
have  been  the  must  elaboriUe  of  his  works,  hat  which  Vas 
ne\er  printed.    lie  died  at  Xanten,  in  1799. 

Another  tnember  of  the  same  t'aniily,  John  Cornelius 
Pauw,  horn  at  Utrerlu  towaids  the  end  of  the  seventceiuli 
ecntury,  «as  a  f;ood  classical  scholar,  published  editions  of 
sevei  al  Greek  classics,  and  wrote  notes  on  PiadsTi  and  alto 
a  •  Diat;  iba  de  Alea  Vcterom.* 

PAUXI.    [Cracid*,  vol.  viii.,  p.  129.] 

PAVEMENT.  [Roads.] 

PAVI'A,  THE  PROVINCE  OF»  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  Kingdom,  ii  boundodon  the  north  by  the  province 
af  Mihm,  on  tbe  east  bv  that  of  Lodi,  west  bv  the  Sartli- 
afan  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tho  river 

Ticiiio,  and  on  the  soutli  partly  by  tlie  Sardinian  territory 
and  imrlly  by  the  duciiv  of  Parma,  being  separated  from 
b'.jth  by  the  Po.  The  province  ut'  Pavia  is  the  stnallast  of 
the  Luniuard  provineen,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
being  entirely  in  the  fine  plain  of  the  Po.  It  produces  corn, 
wiue,  fi-uii,  hemp,  and  has  good  pasture  )an  J.  Tiic  kingth 
is  about  i\i  miles  from  nurlh-west  to  sou>h-easi,  but  the 
breadib  does  not  exceed  lO  miles.  Tbe  population  amounts 
to  li7jtw  inhabitants.  (IhlleUino  StatuHo)  di  MilaMO 
lfl38^  Tba  praviuca  it  dividad  into  oighi  dialriets :  Iiavia» 


Belgioioso,  Bereguardo,  Corte,  Olona,  Rosate.  Binasco,  Ab- 
biate  Gr.iiso:  ri'ckonin^  in  all  193  communes.  Ti.i  il  ih 
no  town  of  any  itnportance  e.\cept  Pavia,  but  there  are 
numerous  large  villages.  Two  navisubit*  canals,  the  Na- 
viglio  Grande  and  the  Canale  of  Pavia,  cross  itie  province, 
and  supply  a  water  communication  between  Milan  and  the 
Lago  ^\^'^r,^nrl'  nnd  the  Ticino  and  Po,  and  by  the  latter 
river  w.iu  .aiic. 

PAVI'A.  THS  TOWN  OF.  is  ailunlod  on  the  lefl  or 
eastern  hank  of  tba  Tldnoi.  a  few  mitai  abovoitsinnetion 
with  tho  Po.  A  handsome  eovered  bridge  over  the  river 
connects  Pavia  and  the  suburb  on  tho  right  bank,  called 
BorgoTicn.  A  In  street  which  crosses  the  town  in  ii» 
length  leads  to  tins  bnd^'e.  The  calhctlral,  which  js  a  mo- 
dern structure,  was  rebuilt  in  tbe  last  century;  itcoiiiattn 
some  god  paintings:  Tiio  oldest  church  in  Pavia,  and 
perhaps  one  of  thu  oldest  in  Italy,  is  that  of  San  Mickele, 
which  IS  asserted  by  D'Agincourt,  Rosmini,  and  oilier  anti- 
quarians, to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth  ceniurv  of  oOf 
mra;  whilst  another  writer,  San  Quintino  iDelt  Architeltura 
Ikdiana  durante  la  Dominazione  Longobardiea,  Bresoa* 
1629),  maintains  that  tba  old  cbureb  waa  burnt,  tucather 
with  the  greater  part  of  tlw  town,  by  the  Hongorfans  in 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  the  present 
church  was  built  in  the  clcvenih  century.  Several  old  and 
curious  ba:i.io-nlievt)s  adorn  this  church.  a.<i  well  as  some 
tiescoes  of  the  age  of  Giotto.  One  of  the  rilievos  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  chiirt  h  Hcma  to  belong  to  an  early  period 
ut  the  Lungobard  dominion  in  Italy,  when  that  nation  was 
still  Arian:  it  represents  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin,  ia 
which  the  child  is  ra^resanted  as  alresdy  grown  up.  (Va- 
l^ry,  fbffage$  m  Jiahe.)  If  this  be  a  correetinterpretation 
of  this  nionum«n\  it  would  go  fer  to  prafo  that  tba  church 
really  dates  from  the  aixlh  ceBtugy,  bafen  lha  LonEoharda 
forsook  the  Arian  eread  through  the  influence  of  Theodo* 
linda,  their  queen.  The  vast  church  Del  Carmine,  which 
was  built  in  the  fourteenth  i  ;  :i'i'.ry,  contains  some  valuable 
paintings.  That  of  Santa  jMui.a  Coronata  uaa  built  by  Bra- 
tnantc,  and  is  alfo  rich  \n  paintings.  The  once  handsitmo 
church  of  San  Pietro  'in  Cielo  d'oro,'  noti<-c<l  by  Daiifo 
(Paradito,  x.),  aa  containnif,'  thu  tomb  of  the  learned 
Boifthius,  the  minister  of  Tbo«dori<^  has  long  since  been 
suppressed,  with  ibo  adjoining moocsteirjr.  andt  when  Val^ 
visited  it  twelve  years  since,  was  used  as  a  military  store* 
house.  It  was  in  his  confinement  at  Pavia  tliat  Boclbins 
comMMd  hia  book  *0a  tba  Oimaototiona  of  Pluloaophf.' 
In  tba  tamo  ebureb  of  San  Pieira  waa  thn  manaolcum  of 
Liutprand,  one  of  the  most  illustrioiM  of  lha  iMg/Amid 
kings,  which  has  also  disappeart;d. 

Pavia  IS  chielly  known  for  its  university,  the  first  in  Italy, 
which,  among  its  professors  in  oor  own  times,  can  buast  of 
tlic  nanus  of  .Scarpa,  Volta,  Contigliacchi,  Brugnatelli, 
Tainbuiini,  and  other  distinguished  men.  The  university 
contains  thirteen  colleges ;  and  the  faculties  are  those  of  law, 
medicine,  and  phtlosoph}'.  The  instruction  ia  liberal  and 
untrammelled,  and  the  professors  are  well  remunerated : 
several  chairs,  such  as  tboMs  of  sialistica,  diphmiacv.  hia- 
lory  of  philosophy,  and  pedagogy,  have  bean  adwd  of 
late  ytmn,  Pavia  baa  longbeen  renowned  for  its  modieal 
and  surgical  instruction.  Tlie  former  library  of  tlie  uni- 
versity a,  ];l-)mlcred  by  the  Freii  'i  II.  ;be  wars  of  Louis 
XII.  and  Francis  I  ;  llic  present  lior.jiy  wus  fcrmed  in  ilic 
last  century  by  Count  Fimiian,  the  cnliKhteiied  niivnsier  t)f 
the  cropre**  Maria  Tlicresa,  wl.o  was  tlie  restorer  and  pa- 
troness of  the  university.  A  luuseuin  of  natural  liistory,  a 
cabinet  of  anatomy,  and  a  boianicai  garden  am  ttime.\ed  to 
it.  The  number  of  atudents  is  about  I  ADO.  Three  col 
leges,  Caccia,  Boifomao^and  Ghislieri.  tbe  flnt  two  founded 
by  the  noble  bmiliea  of  tboia  nanaib  and  the  third  by 
Pope  Pius  v.,  aupport  about  ISO  aiudanta  gratoitousl/ 
The  college  Borromeo  is  a  magnificent  building.  Further 
details  concerning  the  university  of  Pavia  are  given  in  Noo. 
Sand  16  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  F.dueation.'  Pavia 
contains  'JJ.tiUO  inhabnunts,  acconlingto  liie  census  of  l  s.1' 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  iius  a  large  ho«pital,  a  liouse  fur  found- 
lings, and  oiuer  benevolent  institutions.  Several palacaa ol 
the  nobility  contain  galleries  of  puiiuings. 

Pavia,  called  Ticinum  by  the  Roman  writers,  was  a  tov\  ii 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  little  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Ilomao 
history.  The  name  of  Pavia,  or  Papiu,  is  first  incntionad 
in  tho  hiaioiy  of  tho  Longobords.  who  made  it  tho  rasidaooa 
of  ibair  Itinn,  wbosa  paiaee  howater  no  longer  oxitta.  It 
want  tbtough  tho  lamf  TieiMttndw  •§  the  othw  Lombiii 
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tovnt;  was  n  republic,  oftorwnrds  hnd  its  tjranfs,  then  be- 
CtlM  subject  tu  the  dukca  YiscLinti  of  Mibn,  and  lastly 
cmra  under  the  dominioD  of  tbe  Hoiue  of  AiMtria.  It  was 
nsar  Pavia  that  Vkvncis  I.  wat  defi»t*d  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  in  1625.  In  tb«  years  1 527 
and  1529.  it  WAS  twice  taken  and  plundered  by  tno  Frencli, 
and  almusl  ciiiirt'ly  (i(.'iio[  ul.-iUxl.  In  I7iu',,  afiur  Bonaparte 
had  itn  aik'd  LLimbanly,  an  insurrcilion  against  ihcFrencti 
broke  out  at  Pavia.  whu-h  was  put  down  1^ fbtoa^ and  the 
town  givrn  up  ro  inihscrnmniiie  pillage. 

Five  Tiiili's  fidtaiit  from  Pavia,  on  the  road  to  Milan,  is 
the  splendid  Cnrihusian  nmiiastcry  suppressed  by  J  wcpli 
II..  which  had  an  iikimik'  of  about  one  million  of  livres 
(40,000/.).  It  wa*  built  by  Gian  Galcazzo  Vi*oonti»  duke 
of  Milan,  wboM nonumcnt  is  in  the  church:  tba^ueh  is 
neh  in  aculptum*  marbla^  and  froM»  patntiiin. 

(La  (krwM  di  Pavia  dtterftta  ed  ttlvdnaa  con  Twolt, 
by  Durelli.  fol.,  Milan,  1823-30.) 

PA'VIA  is  a  small  division  of  tlie  uatural  order  ifiscu- 
laccn?,  differing  fi  oin  vEscutus  itself  in  littio  uxocpi  its  con- 
Tergjiig  petals  and  spineless  fruit.  It  con.-isls  of  small 
trees  or  bushes  witli  yclluw  or  rud  flowers,  inhartjiliiiir  North 
America,  and  often  cultivated  in  slirubberi<^  under  the 
name  of  the  Yellow  or  Scarlet  Horse  chcsnut,  Two  spe- 
cies. P.  indica  and  Punduana.  have  also  been  found  in  Ibe 
eoMer  parts  of  India,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  ovr  gavdens.  With  ua  the  American  apedca  ate  uau- 
tSlj  abort-lived  and  of  no  Taino  fbr  tbetr  timbor ;  tbe  Ibrmer 
ciieviMlaneeii  probably  owing  to  their  being  grafted  upon 
the  eomnion  horm-obesnut,  a  stock  that  does  not  suit  them. 
They  should  aUvays,  if  possible,  be  raisid  fiom  seeds, 
which  are  annually  imported  from  lliu  Uaiied  States. 
PAVINC;.  /KoADs] 

PA^■0  (tbe  Peaeock),  a  cnnstellation  of  Bay«'r.  which 
occupies  a  part  of  the  space  situated  between  Saf^ittanus 
and  the  South  Pole,   its  principal  stars  arc  as  follows: — 
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PA^'O'NTD.^.  Peacock  family,  Mr.  S«aimo&*k  name 

for  a  family  uf  Rasorial  birdu. 

The  jjenus  Pavo  of  Linnwus  stands  next  to  Dl(fu«[DoDo] 
in  the  Sytlema  Natttrat  aiKl  is  immediately  suceeeded  by 
Metetufrit,  wbieh  it  ibllovod  bj  On*,  Motfonvt.  Jdumidu, 
and  Tetrao. 

Mr.  Vigors  admito  RO  aucb  family  at  Atponftfar  Into  bit 
gfonp  of  tba  ilaiofiii;  but  i(t  pbtce  is  supplied  by  the  Pha- 
tiatmUt,  a  frmtly  whieb  does  not  exist  in  Mr.  Swain»on's 
system.  Mr.  Vigors  enters  the  family  of  Phwtiannkn  by 
the  genui  AfeUagrit,  leuvinfj  the  Columbida  by  tbe 
Cnutifd  AifOTn  of  India  ( Lm  /iyrMf.Vicill.),  which  possesses 
the  strongly  formed  Icfj  and  run  of  M-'lcaori*.  hnl  wiihmit 
tlio  spurs,  while  at  tiie  same  time  it  retains  ilie  iuU  of  Co- 
lumhu.  M^lfagrig.  then,  in  conjunction  with  fbvo,  Linn., 
en  1  /^>/;/p/cc;ro»,Temtn..  commences  Mr.  Vigors's  t;roup  of 
Phasiaradaf,  by  the  greater  length  of  tbe  binder  toe,  in 
which  character  it  re^iembles  the  ColmnHdte,  with  tbe  eX- 
eeption  of  it<$  being  artiouleted  bigbar  on  tbe  iartaa.  £«• 
oAofiAonu.  Teinm^  md  Oalhit,  Britson,  appear  to  Mr. 
yi|pm  to  hold  an  jnlormediale  station  between  the  groiip.s 
jnrt  meniioned  and  ibe  troo  IVnuianm.  which,  in  Ins  opi- 
nion, forms  the  tvjieof  ihe  family.  Some  groujis  devialmg 
from  the  latter  geous  {Argui,  femm.,  for  instance)  uniia 
tfaemsolTeii  be  tbiDk%  to  IfmHUa,  Uan,  by  tbe  tbieBae  of 


the  spur  en  the  tarsnt.  Tbe  last-mantienad  genua  iifleii> 
ducts  us,  according  to  bn  vlewib  lo  kMmgrit,  wblcb  it  v»> 
sembloa  in  ^neial  appeoraiMe;  wbile,  at  tbe  same  tinoi  it 
approaehea  it  vhb  renrenee  to  tbe  Integrity  of  tba  tartiia, 
that  of  tbe  true  Jf«/«(wm  poaaeming  but  a  short  and  blunt 
excret^enee;  which  exnibits  only  the  rudiments  of  a  spur. 
{Lhvi.  Trwift.,  vol.  xi\  .) 

Cuvier  makes  his  Piorm  cimsi.st  of  the  true  peacocks 
(Paeo,  Lmii.)  and  L')p.'io)./i.iru.t.  This  t:roup  is  f  ■ili,\vi'd 
by  the  Lli«</o«^  iM/  !eii;;ris,  Lnui  )  ;  tbe  Pririftidrs  < Numtda, 
Liiiti  );  and  the  Fataufi  i Phaxuiriii.':.  T.inn  .  inclviding  the 
cocks  and  liens  (6'a//uc,  Briss.);  the  true  pheasants  (PAo- 
tianut  ColcJiicus,  Sic,  including  .^^Mf.Temm.) ;  the  crested 
p!i(  a-;an's  (Houj-pifcrcs,  Temm,,  Pfitmantit  t'gnitut,  &e.); 
Ibe  Tni^oj  ims  (Tra^ojxzn  Satyrus,  Sie.};  WM  CfffplonifS, 
Tbo  Tutraomdtr  immediately  follow, 

Mr.  Swaittson  inakea  tbe  RttiaimUe,  tbe  llrrt  Ibnily  of 
the  order  Rasores,  according  to  his  arrangement,  consist  of 
the  genus  Airo,  with  the  subgenera  Argus,  Ptbjfleetron, 
and  Mp/tyi^nft ;  the  genus  Phasianin,  with  the  subgenera 
Phuiianns,  Aycihemerui,  and  Cerioniis  i  Trnsopan) ;  tbe 
genus  GaUutt  the  genua  Lopkapkon»s  ana  the  genua 
Nimu'dii. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  P(it»7;  i>,vr  (the  first  subfiimily 
of  the  Plimianidf/;  according  to  bis  arrangement)  consist 
of  the  yeiieia  PulytAcctron,  Crcssoptilon,  Hodgson  (tfp* 
C.  Tibeianutit  and  rmo.  Tbe  fourth  subfamdy,  aoeordingr 
to  the  tame  antbor.  it  eooiposed  of  tbe  genera  Meieagrit, 
Numida,  Gutlera,  and  Acrytlium  (type  Aa  WtUorinum, 
Hardw.).   ( List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  1 840.) 

In  this  work.  Phasianm,  with  its  subgenera.  Tragopan, 
GalUu,  and  Euptocamus,  i^rc  treated  of  under  the  title 
PnAaann. 

Pavo.  (Linn.) 

Generic  Character. — Pill  convex,  rather  stoat,  curved 
towards  iha  end,  smooth  at  the  base;  cheeks  partially 
naked;  Dostrils  hasal  and  open;  head  plumed  and  sur- 
mounted with  an  aigreU^Uke creat;  aixtb  quiU  longest; 
tail-feathers  eighteen s  tet't-oovwitfety  kof,  Mlge^  and  OK- 
tenaible  in  ibe  male. 

Two  speciet  only  of  thia  magniAewt  genua  ara  raeorded. 
One.  Pavo  crittatm  the  CoHMioit  Ptacoek,  ia  univenalfy 
Well  known. 

The  head  is  surmounted  by  an  aigrette  of  four  and  twenty 
upright  feathers.  In  the  male  the  tail-coverts  coiibist  of 
fea'iiicrs  with  loose  barbs  and  of  unequal  sise,  the  upper 
ones  shortest,  each  terminated  by  numerous  eyes  or  circlets 
of  a  metallic  iridescent  brilliancy  :  these  the  bird  has  the 
power  of  erecting  into  a  circle  or  wheel,  ulnch  presents, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  an  object  of  dar/ding  splendour 
which  sets  all  description  at  defiance.  Tbe  female  bu  tbe 
aigrette,  but  has  nut  tbe  iplendtd  ornament  with  which 
tbe  male  it  gifted :  ber  coloun  generally  are  tonnbre. 

Paopte  usually  talk  of  the  peaeoek  apreading  its  fait,  but 
the  ricn  display  is  composed,  principally,  of  the  tail-coverts. 
White  soon  saw  tbe  distinction.  'Having  to  make  a  visit  to 
my  neigliboiir's  peacocks,  1  could  not,' says  ho, '  help  observ- 
ing that  tlie  trains  of  those  magnificent  birds  appear  by  no 
means  to  be  their  taiU.  those  lon^  feathers  [riowin:;  not  from 
ihe  urnpyM'i"^'  ^>^>t  all  up  titeir  backs.  A  range  of  short 
brown  stiff  feathers,  about  six  inches  long,  fixed  m  the  iin>- 
ptfzi'tm,  is  the  real  tail,  and  servea  as  the  fulcrum  to  prop 
I  lie  train,  which  is  long  and  top-heavy  when  s«(  an  ena. 
When  the  Itain  it  no.  nothing  appeaia  of  the  bird  before 
but  its  bend  and  neek ;  but  tbia  woobl  not  be  tbe  case  were 
ihoM  long  feathers  fixed  only  in  the  tnmp,  aa  mav  b«  seen 
by  the  turkey-cock  when  in  a  strutting  attitude.  By  a 
siron'^'  nnl^<•ular  \ibration  these  birds  can  make  the  shafts 
of  tbeir  long  feathers  clatter  Uko  the  swords  of  a  swoni- 
danccr;  they  then  trample  very  quick  vilb  their  feot,  Mid 
rua  backwaids  towards  the  females.' 

This  species  is  spread  over  the  north  of  India  ami  the 
islands  of  Malaisia  in  Us  nalurol  state.  It  is  the  MoAr  of 
the  Mahrattas,  according  to  Colonel  Sykcs,  who  deKcribes 
the  wild  bird  as  abundant  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts ; 
it  is  readily  domesticated,  and  many  Hindu  temples  in  the 
Diikbun  (l)eccan)  have,  he  telle  ua,  considerable  tlocka  of 
tbeffl.  On  a  eompariton  with  the  Wrd  at  domesticated  in 
Europe-,  Ihe  latter,  liotli  male  and  female^  waa  fimnd  by 
tbe  (  L.kinL)  to  be  identical  with  the  wild  bird  otlndia. 

C'obiiiel  Wdlianisoii,  m  bis  account  of  pcticock-shooting, 
States  that  he  had  seen  about  the  passes  in  Ihe  Junclctery 
diatriot  iorpriHSC  quantitiea  of  viUl  peik-Jevla.  Wbel* 
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woods  were  covered  with  their  bMUtlful  plumago,  to  which 
the  rising  sun  iiii  ;  ■  •  additional  brill  uiu  y.  Small  patches 
ofplain  among  li  e  i mj^  most  of  ihem  cultivated. and 

Willi  rau*tard.  then  in  1j1i»  m,  which  induced  the  bird*  to 
tted,  increased  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  *  I  apeak  within 
bOttndb,' continue*  Colonel  Williamson.  *  when  I  assert  that 
thew  could  not  be  lettthan  twelw  or  flftma  hundred  pe«- 
lb«b,of«ariou»  siEea,  within  ligbtof  tlwi|ntfrlMN  I  itood 
fnr  vmr  «n  hour.' 

Aceonling  to  tin  same  autlioritjr  it  is  easy  to  ^et  a  shot 
in  a  jungle,  but  where  the  birda  flooked  together,  which 
they  do  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty,  there  wa»  greater 
difl'u  uliv.   Tlien  iluy  arc  not  ensily  raised,  and  run  very 
ftist,  M  fast  indeed,  that  the  Colonel  doubts  whether  a  slow 
spaniel  ruuld  m;ikc  tlicm  take  wing.    They  fly  l»'avy  and  ! 
strung,  generally  within  an  pa*y  shot:  if  w iiigetl  only,  they  ^ 
generally  escape  firoro  their  swiftness  of  foot.  ThejfOOlton 
ugh  tree«,  into  which  they  tiy  towards  dusk. 
^Tbia  i«  the  rauv  (Taon)  and  rame  (Taos)  of  the  Greeka; 
Pmu  utd  fhro  of  ih«  Mlient  Italuna;  Amu,  PavoM,  and 
huoH*  of  the  modtni  XudiMM;  Rm  of  dw  Fnooh;  and 
JB^Sk  of  the  <>erTnant. 

Buflbn  and  others  sav  tbat  the  litnl  wu  introdiiceil  into 
Greece,  whence  it  hau  been  spread  throu)i;bout  Europe,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greot.  Others  again,  wiih 
f^reater  show  uf  reason,  nssert  tlial  it  was  broiifjlit  lo  Greece 
before  ihe  tune  of  PL-ricle*.  Certain  it  is  that  the  peacock 
ii  mentioned  ill  two  pla>s  of  Anstophaiies,  the'Achar- 
niana'  and  the  '  Birdu,'  the  first  of  wliich  was  represented 
in  the  third  year  of  the  SSlh  Olympiad,  and  the  last  in  the 
Mooid  jreor  of  the  9 1st  Now  .\lexander  «M  not  born  till 
tbo  Meond  veur  of  the  98th  Olympiad.  AtlKntous  quotes 
ftom  other  did  poett— Eupolie.  for  iiutaDM;  nor  doea  Arii* 
toUo  speak  of  tM  biid  in  mj  other  tomit  than  thoM  which 
would  indicate  that  it  had  become  very  well  known  wlien 
be  wrote :  '  Some  are  jealous  and  vaiu  like  the  peacock,' 
aays  Ariitoile,  when  speaking  of  tlie  qualitiM  oxhnitod  by 
certain  uniraals.    (Hitl.  Anim.,T.  I.) 

Sa  Robert  Heron  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  habits  of  these  birds  in  a  domewticaled  state : — '  1814. 
—For  a  good  many  years  I  have  iitieiided  to  the  hub;ts  of 
Peqfiuel,  and  for  tlie  last  eleven  have  written  down  my  ob- 
mmitions.  I  fiml  the  individuals  to  difbr  ae  nuen  in 
tampar  aa human  beings:  some  are  willing  to  take  care  of 
the  yoaQg  one*  of  others,  whilst  some  have  pursued  and 
lEiIlMtlMi%»idtbia«h«dMrtb<9badabnMdof  their  own 
or  not  Some  eoe1»  liaTa  awiited  ffi  tbeeateof  youns;  ones, 

whilst  others  have  lUtafkod  them.  An  early  licii  frequently 
has  a  brood  iieroelf  the  next  year.  Ago  make*  uuditl'erenro 
in  the  number  of  the  brood.  I  have  liad  six  from  a  hen  a 
year  old,  and  one  from  an  old  hen.  The  hens  have  fre- 
quently a  great  preferenre  to  a  particular  peacock.  They 
were  all  to  iund  of  an  old  pied  cock,  that  one  year,  when  he 
was  confined  in  view,  they  were  conslantly  as.sembled  close 
to  the  trail  ice  walls  of  his  priKon,  and  would  not  suffer  a 
japannad  peacock  to  touch  them.  On  bis  being  let  out  in 
thoautnnmi  tho  oldest  of  tbo  bens  instantly  courted  him, 
and  obtained  ptoolb  of  hj*  lovo  in  my  presenoe.  The  next 
yoar  bo  waa  shut  up  in  a  stable,  ana  tho  heni^  then  all 
eourted  ha  rival ;  for  the  advances  in  tlie^o  birds  arc  ahiji)& 
made  by  the  female. 

"The  japanned  breed  arc,  I  believe,  a  variety  originating 
in  England.  In  L  trd  Hrownlow".s  numerous  breed  of  com- 
mon, white,  and  picd.  the  japanned  suddenly,  in  my  me- 
mory, appeared  amongst  ibem.  The  same  tbmg  happened 
in  Sir  J.  Travolyn's  flock  of  enliraiy  the  oommon  tort ;  also 
in  a  braed  of  common  and  pied  givoo  by  Lady  Chatham  to 
Mr.Thoiotan;  and  in  both  caaea  to  the  extinction  of  the 
pnvkmdjroxistiDghnod.*  (Zool.  Pnc..  J836.)  The  corn- 
won  paaoock  varies  in  its  plumage  accidentally.  Thus  there 
are  pied  yorieties,  and  one  entirely  white.  In  tbiii  liul  the 
Oycs  or  circlets  of  the  tram  are  shaduired  out,  as  it  were. 

The  female,  like  tho»c  of  .several  other  (lalHnacpouH  birds, 
is  subject  to  pulling;  on  the  plumage  of  the  male  when  unlit 
for  the  reproductiun  ot  the  speeies.  Thus  LM.\y  Tynte  had 
a  filTonrile  pied  pea-hen,  which  had  produced  chickens 
eight  levenil  times.  John  Hunter  relates  that  this  bird 
liaving  OMralted  when  about  eleven  yean  old,  the  lady  and 
family  were  aotaniahed  by  her  displaying  the  feathers  pecu- 
liar to  tbo  other  aax,  and  appearing  like  a  pie<i  peacock.  In 
this  proceM  tlio  tail  (Inin).  which  became  like  that  of  the 
sock,  first  mode  its  appearance  afler  oaouliing.  in  Uie  fol- 
loiriBg  yoar,  taav Jug  mouliad  afui^aho  fCMMOad 


ftatbera.  In  tho  fhird  year  the  did  dia  aanio.  and«  in  addi- 
tion had  spurs  resembling  those  of  a  cock.  She  never  bred 
after  this  change  of  pUim  i^a,  and  died  the  follow  ing  winter 
in  the  hard  frost  of  l"7j-ri.  This  specimen  was  m  Sir 
Ashinn  Ijpver's  museum,  and  the  trunk  witii  the  alropiued 
ovary  and  oviduct,  presented  by  Hunter,  is  preserved  in  lha 
museum  of  tho  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  Hunter's 
aooount  there  is  a  note  anticipating  objections  which  will 
occur  to  roost  It  might  be  supposed,  as  is  observed  in  tbif 
note,  that  this  bird  was  really  a  cock  which  had  been  aab> 
stituted  Ibr  tho  boo,  bat  the  bUowing  bets  put  the  point 
beyond  doabt  F!rtt,  there  was  no  other  piea  pee-fbwt  in 
the  county.  Secondly,  the  hen  had  nobs  on  her  toes,  wlii.  h 
were  the  same  after  her  change.  Thirdly,  she  was  as  ^mHil 
after  the  change  as  before  ;  theri'fore  too  small  fur  a  cock. 
Fourthly,  she  was  a  favourite  bird,  and  was  generally  fed  by 
the  lady,  anrl  u»ed  to  come  fur  her  food,  wliich  ifaa  ftill 
continued  to  do  after  the  chang«  in  her  feathers. 

UlUity  to  Man.— To  say  nothing  of  this  beautiful  bird  as 
an  omaaient  to  onr  parks  and  homesteads,  it  lias  recom- 
mendation* of  *  more  anhitantial  nature.  M.  Lessan  in- 
deed aayii  *  lour  cibair  ost  siobo  ot  eoriaea,  leur  cri  est 
rauque  et  dtogriaVlo.*  We  bavo  nothing  to  mf  ngahiit 
the  character  };iven  -of  their  cry ;  but  if  we  arc  to  oomo  to 
the  other  tesit,  and  sacrifice  such  a  brilliant  bird,  we  hare 
onlv  to  olwervc  that  llumi^b  the  flesh  of  an  o'nl  peaeoi  k.  er 
pea  hen  may  be — no  doubt  it  is  — dry  and  h-albery,  that  of  l 
yrmn);  one  is  juicy  and  sapid.  In  an:ient  l.tius  no  {jrerit 
feast  waa  complete,  even  in  this  cuuutry,  wuiiout  ilu-,  bitd. 
which  WIS  presanted  by  the  sewer  well  cooked,  but  m  all  us 
gorgeous  plumage ;  and  the  adventurous  kn^ht  made  his 
solemn  vow  before  the  peacook  andtha  ladiaa, 
Aieo  JifKNMiini',  Aldiov, 

Mr.  Bennolt.  who  had  an  onwrtnnity  of  axanining  two 

living  birds  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  addition  to  stuffed  specimens,  gives  the  following 
accurate  description  of  this  species.    I'revaiiii>g  tints  l  ino 
and  gre^n,  varMU^in  intensity  and  niutually  thiuiging  mto 
each  other  accordin;^  as  the  lii;ht  fills  more  or  less  dire<-:ly 
upon  them.    In  size  and  proporiions  tho  two  species  are 
nearly  similar,  but  the  crest  of  Puvo  Jaranicu*  is  twice  at 
Irtn-;  ns  thnt  of  P.  nix taitu,  znA  the  feathers  of  whifh  it 
is  cumi  used  are  regularly  barbe<l  from  the  base  upwards  :d 
the  oduU  bird,  and  of  eaual  breadth  ihroiubout.  Head  and 
erest  intorehangeuLly  bltto  and  green.  A  nakod  spnoo  on 
tho  cheeks,  including  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  coloured  of  a 
light  yellow  behind,  and  bluish-green  towards  its  fore  part. 
The  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast,  which  are  brood,  short, 
rounded,  and  imbricated  like  the  scales  of  a  fish. are  at  their 
base  of  the  same  brilliant  buo  as  the  head,  and  have  a 
broad,  lighter,  somewhat  metallic  margin;  those  uf  the 
back  have  still  more  of  the  metallic  lustre.  The  wing-oo^ori^ 
are  of  the  general  hue,  with  a  deeper  tinge  of  blue ;  the 
primary  quill  fhatbors  are  light  cbesnut.   The  tail-feotbott 
and  their  coverts  (train)  aro  of  a  splondid  metallic  brown, 
changing  into  green ;  their  barbs  are  oxtranely  laag,  loott, 
silky,  and  somewhat  decomposed;  and  the  lattor  am alllMBt 
all  terminated  by  ocellated  spots  otmilar  to  thoie  which 
mark  the  tail  (train)  of  the  eoniinon  species,  and  of  nearl) 
the  mme  size.    As  in  it.  they  are  of  beautiful  deep  purple  la 
the  centre,  which  i*  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  ;  this  is  sur- 
roi:nded  by  a  baud  of  green,  becomiii!'  nnrrjw  behind,  but 
widening  in  front  and  filling  up  akiml  uf  notch  that  occurs 
in  the  blue;  then  comes  a  broad  browniiiit  baud;  and, 
lastly,  a  narrow  black  ring,  edged  with  chestnut,  all  beau- 
tifully molallio,  or  rather  pioianting  the  hues  of  variouo 
preciona  atoneo  wbon  viewed  la  oortain  lights.   Bill  of  a 
greyish  horn-colour,  rather  longer  and  more  slender  than  in 
the  common  species;  iris  deep  haael.   Legs  strong,  naked, 
reticulated,  dusky  black  ;  simis  larf;e,  and  of  the  satiie  hlM* 
i<j  ardent  and  Mfnasme  of  ihe  Zoi,lo->iai/  SofUly.) 

'i'lie  bird  above  described  istlio  Puru  tnulinis  ol  Linnwu's, 
who.  am  (he  name  implies,  de»cnlH;*l  it  as  beiny  devoid  of 
spurs,  relying  probably  on  Aldrovandu*.  whom  he  f|uote!i, 
and  who  figures  it  without  spurs,  de^nbmg  a  uadur  the 
namo  of  Plavo  Japonemi*.  It  is  the  Japan  Peacwk  ot 
JUthain.  the  fino  meiferuf  of  Viaiilot,  the  Pavo  Aldro' 
vanditt  WilaoB,ana  Pom  JbmoriieHaof  Dr.  Uorsfleld.  wlio 
saw  it  in  Java.  Of  these  names,  that  of  AldroTondna  baa 
the  priority;  then  comes  that  of  Linnams,  which  maymia- 
^  lea<l ;  then  that  ol  llorsfield  ;  ihr:i  'liii:  ifV;!,,!!  f,  W'c  da 
I  nut  see  anything  objectionable  tii  the  uamc  ^ivun  by  Aldtvi 
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It  ii  not  i|uite  d«tr  vluA  Sir  R.  Heron  mMMby  the 
'japaniwd  bt«ed*ia  th«  posBig*  lwreinbtlbr»  qnotod;  but 
orDitbologiits  generftU]f  agree  ia  eomidarillg  th*  peuwk 
h-,t  tlescribtid  u»  a  dUtinct  ^peoiei.  Tlw  figuiM  of  AMn- 

\aii<l.is  wi'iu  liikcii  fiijin  drawing*  sent  to  the  pops  by  the 
tujjxoror  .laitaii  Shaw's  ti;:>ire  (,Nat.  ilff *(•(•«.)  Was  en- 
graved friMii  an  Inih.wi  druw.np;.  Tcmminrk's  "i  n'" 
t!ie  head  (Hist.  yut.  d-s  Gal'iii(ife»)  was  di:j\td  Iruin  La 
Vailiant.  nWm  lojk  ii  fiL>ni  an  ir.dividiial  li\  ing  at  the  Cape 
of  Gjod  Hope,  *hisher  ilic  l  nd  had  been  sent  from 
Macao.  Dr.  HorsGeld  «aw  it  iu  .Java,  and  Sir  Siamfurd 
Ruflte*  in  Sumatra,  from  which  last  country  »kins  were 
wnt  to  tbo  Fariaiaa  Museum  by  MM.  Diard  and  Duvaucel. 
Prom  olio  of  then  Vicilloi's  figure  (Gitl.  ties  Ois)  was 
taken,  llw  living  individuaU  formerly  lu  tbc  Gardens  of 
tbi!  Zookgictl  Sooiot;  of  London  c»im  from  the  Birmin 
teiritory.  Tbo  boautifiiUy  exeeuted  wood^t  in  *  Hw  CNtr> 
denM  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoulogienl  Soeioly '  givM  U  per- 
fect an  idea  of  the  species  as  can  be  deiivca  mm  na  UIKO- 
loured  figure.  No  r>  <-ur  1  of  its  bibitt  la  t  Wild  State 
appears  to  have  been  publtslu-d. 

Melcagrii.  (Linn.) 

Thu  Meieagrit  of  the  anlienis  wns  not  a  turkeT,  b«t  a 
guinea-fowl  {Xumida  of  modeiti  naturalisU).  Liniiteus 
however  having  given  this  as  llio  generic  name  for  the 
Turkeys,  wliii-h  were  not  known  Id  the  anlicntii,  omitliolo- 
gisU  have  continued  it.  Nor  iii  (his  now  of  muchooiucquence, 
oeriainly  not  of  suKlct»nt  importance  to  cliange  the  iwiBe ;  for 
notwiihstandiog  the  eoafuaion  and  doubt  throira  over  tb* 
subject  by  tbo  lenrned  diwuiakite  of  the  earlier  modern 
orniihokwnt%  it  ia  generally  knoum  Mid  eatialtetorily  pmrnd 
tbat  tbe  Turkey*  were  only  known  to  Europeans  aner  the 
discovery  of  America,  from  which  one  species  has  been 
spread  in  a  domesticated  state  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
civilised  t;lol>e. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  ralUer  short,  sttioiif;,  t-vnved, 
convex,  vauliel,  its  ba^e  furniiihed  wiib  a  naked  skin:  a  > 
fleshy  caruiiple  surmnnrHina:  ilie  bill  of  on  erecnle  liaiure 
and  cumcal  forni.  !lfih{a[\i\  iieek  »urroiiiide  I  wiih  a  wim- 
Itled  mammilUied  &kin.  banging  loose  like  a  dewlaii  as  far 
•«  tbe  apper  part  of  the  brawrt.  Hind  too  touebiag  tbe 
ground. 

Two  species  are  known :  one.  Melea^ris  Gallopavo,  the 
original  stock  from  wbieb  tbe  domeaticated  turkey  is  de> 
rived ;  tbo  olber,  MeUarrit  oetltatu,  n  muoh  noro  beanti* 

fully  plumaged  bird,  did  not  exhibit  in  tbe  only  known 
specimen  any  trar«  of  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  breast  That 

character  iherefore  is  ouiitled  above;  hut  it  is  not  ct-rlairi 
that  liic  la^l-uimiliuned  species  is  entirely  wiihuul  this  luft, 
fur  the  plumage  of  the  specioiea  was  daautged. 

M'lfa^ris  Golliipavn. 

Dffrrij'liin  of  a  tcihl  .Ua/f.— Head  small  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  covereil  with  a  nuked  blui&h  skin,  coniinued 
over  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  and  uneveii  with  warty 
elevations.  ch»ngeable  red  on  the  upper  portion  and  whitish 
below,  iiiier>]KM  ied  willi  a  few  scallered  black  hairs.  Tbe 
fl(W:cui  and  membituious  naked  akin,  also  cbangeablo  on  the 
lower  port  of  the  neck,  extends  downwards  into  large  wau 
ilea.  A  wrtoklod  oonieal  Aesby  protiibennee,  eapeble  of 
atongation  and  with  a  penoil  or  nair*  at  the  tip,  takes  its 
ris«  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  where  tbe  latter  joind  the 
frunt.  When  this  excrescence  is  elongated  under  excito- 
riioiii,  it  covers  the  lull  and  depends  several  iin-bes  below  it. 
A  tuft  of  1  ri^,<l  Uhlck  bair  springs  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  iietk  at  \u  junction  wilfi  the  hieast,  shootiir^  cut 
from  aiiiuiix  ihe  plumaj^e  to  the  leiigllt  uf  uiii^  incbus. 
'i'ht!  ba^o  of  the  feathers  of  the  budy,  which  are  long  and 
truncated,  cuiisisU  of  a  light  fuliginous  down ;  this  part  of 
tbo  feather  is  succeeded  by  a  du»ky  portion,  which  is  again 
followed  by  a  broad  shining  metallic  band,  varxin^r  irom 
cop(>er  ciiloiir  or  bronze  to  violot  or  purple,  according  lu  tlie 
play  of  tbe  light,  and  Uw  tip  is  a  broad  folve^  bandi  but 
this  last  is  absent  in  the  feothets  of  tbe  aack  and  Inaost 
TliO  graanl  plaiaago  presents  a  glandag  awiaWe  lustra, 
vbion  is  however  least  glossy  on  the  lower  port  of  tbo  back 
and  tail  coverts.  The  \m;ii,'.s  are  corirave  and  rounded, 
not  extending  much  if  at  all  Ijcyund  the  base  of  the  lad. 
QiulK  JS;  ]>ntiiaiies  blackish  banded  with  white, seoonda- 
ilea  vviiitcli  Imndud  with  blackinb,  tinged  towards  the  back 

f»arli<"iilarly  with  brownish-yellow.  T:ul  fifieeii  inehes  iti 
en>;th  at  least,  rounded  at  tlie  extremity,  thu  feathers  18, 
bioa<l,  and  cajiable  of  expansion  and  elevation  into  a  fan- 
abape*  The  general  colour  of  tbsse  foathers  is  brown  not- 
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tied  with  black,  crossed  by  atnMVMt  mnev  wil^la*?!!* 
lines  of  the  same.  There  fa  a  btaod  Made  band  near  the 
tip,  then  a  abort  mottled  portion,  aad  hutly  a  broad  dingy 
yellowiah  band.  The  bird  stands  ratbcr  high  on  its  robust 

red  legs,  the  scales  of  which  have  bbickish  luurptis,  and  the 
blunt  spurs  are  about  an  inch  long:  the  clavta  arc  dusky. 
I'  ll  reddish,  but  liorn-roloured  at  tbe  tip.  Iiides  dark 
lirLiivii.  Length  nearly  four  feet;  expanse  of  wings  more 
than  five. 

Female  ta'ld  7\<rAa^.— Irides  similar  to  tbo»e  of  the 
male.  Bill  and  spurle-s  li  j;s  less  stout.  Head  and  neck 
with  less  of  naked  skin,  being  partially  covered  with  dirty 
prey  feathers.  These  on  the  back  of  the  neck  hav  e  brow  n* 
lih  tips,  and  so  produce  a  longitudinal  band  than.  Tba 
short  caruncle  on  the  front  is  incapable  of  doagalion;  an4 
though  the  tuft  on  tbe  breast  is  not  present  in  youQg  hmt, 
it  is  highly  developed  in  the  older  ones,  as  may  be  ssen  in 
Mr.  Audubon's  celebrated  plate.  Prevading  hue  of  plu< 
mage  dusky  grey,  each  feather  having  a  metallic  band  duller 
than  m  the  male,  then  a  lilacki»h  band,  and  la>.ll)  a  greyish 
fringe.  The  blackish  baud  is  almost  obliterated  o;i  the 
neck  feathers  and  under  surfuie.  The  whole  pluma(;e  ii 
more  sombre  than  that  of  the  male;  there  h  less  white  on 
the  primaries,  and  there  ate  no  bunds  on  thu  seeond.ines. 
The  colour  of  the  tail  is  much  as  it  is  in  the  male.  Length 
not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  quarter. 

Young  wild  Turkey  — Th^  sexes  are  not  easily  distia* 
guisbed  till  theskmof  the  heudand  neck  begins  to  be  tinge4 
with  red ;  bat  a  tubercle  on  tbe  breast  of  the  yonng  maM 
at  I  he  appcoaeh  of  tbe  flrtt  winter  shows  wbua  tbo  tuft  is 
to  be;  during  the  second  year  tba  tuft  beeonas  aoiaa tbraa 
inches  lung ;  and  during  the  third  tbe  bird  is  adult.  It 
continues  however  to  grow  in  dimensions  and  beauty  for 
several  years.  The  females  attain  their  full  size  and 
ci 'liiiinni;  at  the  end  of  four  years,  when  they  lla^•o  the 
breast  tufi,  which  is  not  so  full  as  it  LS  in  tbe  uiiik,  aud 
>  seldom  exceeds  the  len;;th  of  four  or  five  iiuliei. 

Tbe  weight  of  ilusa  birds  must  eitiier  be  now  greatly 
diminished  or  the  older  wnitis  must  have  been  given  to 
exaggeration,  which  lost  is  the  probable  case.  From  id  to 
60liiikhas  boon  mentioned,  and  a  modern  (umitholugist  of 
soma  oelebhty,  relying  on  old  authorities,  goes  bevond  tbe 
latter  weight  as  the  maximum,  iputting  however  the  mini* 
vum  at  HO.  Tbe  Prinee  of  Musignano  slates  tbat  birds  of 
SOlbs.  weight  em  not  naeomtaoa,  and  that  he  had  ascer* 
tained  the  existence  of  some  whieb  weighed  40lbs.  Mr. 
Audubon  gives  tbe  average  at  ihtm  14  to  ISlbs.,  atul  meD< 
tioii.s  a  single  uiiiiance,  in  the  iBarkat  at  Louisvillab  when 

the  wei(;hl  was  iJfilb*. 

Hdbils,  ifc — The  Prince  of  Musii;nana  (Coiitinuatiim  (^f 
Wilson's  North  American  Omitholi  gij)  informs  us  that  tho 
inalcb,  usually  ttruied  CiMUrs,  asi-ociale  iu  jiurties  of  from 
ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their  food  apart  from  the  fe- 
males,  which  either  go  about  singly  with  their  young,  at 
that  time  about  two-thirds  grown,  or  form  troops  with 
other  females  and  their  families.  Bometimes  to  tbe  amount 
of  seventy  or  eighty.  These  all  avoid  the  old  males,  who 
attaek  and  destroy  the  youn|,  whenever  they  can,  by  ra* 
iterated  blows  on  tbe  skull.  But  all  parties  travel  in  the 
same  direction  and  on  fiwt,  unless  tbe  dog  of  tbe  hunter  or 
a  river  in  their  line  of  march  compel  them  to  take  wing. 
When  about  to  cress  a  river,  they  select  the  highest  emi- 
neiii  es,  that  the  i  ;!/  may  be  more  sure,  and  in  such 
posilioti.s  ihey  soniei.u.kis  ^lay  for  a  day  ur  more,  as  if  in 
cuiisnliatjon.  The  males  upon  such  occasmns  gobble  ob- 
streperously, struttiiii,'  with  extraorditiary  iiinioi tance,  as  if 
to  animate  their  companions;  and  the  i'cm:ile6  and  young 
asBUir.e  much  of  the  pomttousajr  of  the  males,  and  spread 
their  tails  a-s  iliey  move  silently  around.  Having  mounted 
at  length  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  tbe  assembled 
Uiultitude.  at  the  signal  note  of  t.hc;r  U-sdor,  wing  tbelr  Way 
to  tbe  opposite  shore.  Xha  old  aad  £it  tods^  eoatianr  to 
what  might  be  exaeeled,  arose  withoat  dUBealty  avan  whcs 
tbe  river  Is  a  mila  in  width;  hat  tbe  wings  of  the  yoaag 
and  meogre,  and  of  eoaiw  thrae  of  the  weak,  frequently 
fail  Ihem  before  they  have  completed  their  passage,  when 
in  they  drop,  and  are  forced  to  swim  for  their  Uvea,  which 
they  do  cleverly  enough,  spreading?  their  tails  fur  a  sui)port, 
closing  tlteir  wint^s,  sirelching  out  tlieir  i:etk.  and  striking 
out  <]uiekly  and  strongly  with  their  feet.  All  do  notsua* 
ceed  in  sueh  attempt*,  and  the  weaker  often  perish. 

The  wdd  turkeys,  aecordiog  to  the  samu  intorostm^ 
aattuK',  feed  on  maiiekaU  sorts  w  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  aad 
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fMtM;  tadpoles,  Tounefracii mod  lizards  ar« aeeakMDally 
tound  in  llicir  crops.  TbaMCBO-nQt  »  »fliwiurit«  food, 
and  so  i»  the  acorn,  on  which  iMt  they  fktlen  noidljr.  About 

the  nc^'inniii:;  of  October,  whilst  the  mast  slill  lmn>;s  on  the 
trees,  ihtv  giitlioi  (ogcther  in  Hocks  directm)?  their  course 
to  the  ricii  bolloni  lainU.  atnl  aye  then  semi  iti  grcul  luim- 
bers  on  ilio  Oluu  and  Missisaipin.  Tliis  is  iliu  lurkfi/  mouth  \ 
of  t!u'  Imhirns.  When  the  turkeys  Ikivo  aii  ived  at  ilu-  laml  \ 
of  abundance,  they  elnpersc  in  sniali  piunttiscuouii  tlucU^  of 
every  sex  and  age,  devouring'  nil  the  mast  as  ihey  advance. 
Thus  tbqr  pass  tlie  autumn  utul  » i  tuer,  becoming  coropara- 
livviy  bmnnr  after  their  journeys,  and  then  venturing  near 
plantations  and  rurm-housos.  They  have  beoa  known  cm 
these  occasions  to  enter  stables  and  corn-cribs  in  Mttch  nf 
fbod.  Numbers  are  killed  in  the  wtDler»  «nd  an  preiierv 
io  afhnan  itata  Ibr  distant  markets.  Thv  b^niunji  uf 
March  is  the  pairing  time,  for  « thOTt  time  frMwOft  towoicb 
the  females  separate  from  their  mates,  and  tbun  them, 
though  the  laiicr  pertinoci  jimly  follow  them,  gobbling 
loudly.  'The  Be.xe5,'  continuL's  tht-  Prince,  'roost  apart,  hut 
at  no  griiat  distance,  so  tliat  when  thu  female  utters  a  call, 
every  male  ■within  hearino;  i x'sponds,  r>)llins»  note  after  note 
in  the  mast  rajiid  succession;  in,t  ;is  wlioii  4pi-c:iiliiif;  llu- 
tail  and  strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a  voice  ifSLUihhiig 
that  of  the  tame  turkey  when  ho  hears  any  unusual  or  fie- 

Siently  repeated  noise.  Where  the  turkeys  are  numerous, 
e  woods,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  sometimes  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  resouad  with  this  lemarltablc  voice  of  their 
wooing,  uttered  retpontively  from  their  roosting  places. 
This  is  continued  for  abovt  an  hour;  and.  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  they  silently  deeeend  from  their  perohes,  and  the 
males  begin  to  atrut  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  admira- 
tion of  tbetr  mates.  If  the  call  be  given  from  the  ground, 
the  males  in  tlse  vicinity  fly  tuwurdi  tin;  individiuil,  and, 
whether  ihcy  pcroci\c  her  or  not,  meet  and  spread  their 
tails,  throw  the  head  huckvvards,  distend  the  comb  and 
wattles,  strut  ijompoubly,  and  rustle  thsir  wings  and  body- 
feathers,  at  tlie  S.1U10  moment  ejecting  a  puff  of  air  fro:u  ^ 
the  lungs.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  they  occasionally  halt  to 
lookout  for  the  female,  and  then  resume  their  strutiiuK  and 
puffing,  moving  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  nature  of  their 
gait  will  admit.  During  this  cmtfrnuuious  approach,  the 
males  often  encounter  each  other,  and  desperate  battles 
ensue,  when  the  conflict  is  only  terminated  liy  the  tligbt  or 
dMtb  of  the  vanquished.'  The  usual  fruits  of  such  victories 
Ua  reaped  by  the  conqueror,  who  is  followed  by  one  or 
men  females,  which  roost  near  him.  if  not  upon  the  same 
tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay.  when  their  habits  arc  altered 
with  the  view  of  saving  their  cgi;s,  which  the  male  breaks  if  , 
lie  can  pet  at  thtiti.  TUey  arc  usually  from  niuo  lo  fifteen  | 
in  number,  sometimes  twenty,  whitish  and  spotted  wuh 
brown  itkc  those  of  the  domestic  bird.  The  nest  cjnsists 
of  a  few  dried  leaves  placed  on  the  ground,  sometimes  on  a 
dry  ndge,  sometimes  in  the  fallen  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree, 
under* tliicket  of  shumach  or  briar^  or  by  the  side  of  a  log. 

Mr.  Audubon  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  ptircnlal  rare 
of  the  female ;  and  to  his  inlereikting  work  we  must  refer 
the  reader  fur  this  and  other  aooounts  of  the  habits  of  these 
birds,  aiul  the  enaoiies  with  whieb  they  have  to  cope.  Bar* 
tram  also  has  some  eurioui  aneedotat  on  this  port  of  the 
•nUeet 

This  is  the  MMeagrt$  neddentalit  of  Rartram  ;  Meleagris 
/JfW  of  Vieillot ;  Omind*  India,  Gallinaccio  {vat\e\  Gallina 
d'India  (fcmak),  of  the  Italians;  Co<f  d'Inde  and  Ditidun, 
Dinde  (female),  of  the  French ;  Indtaniicha  Uahn  of  the  i 
GermaDt;  fVild  Turkey  and  Somntic  TWAty  of  the 
Bnti>h  and  An<^lo- Americans.  I 

Geogrdp/ttciil  Dis/n/intiori, — Tiio  r;inf;e  of  tho  wild 
turkey  appears  to  extend  from  the  north  western  terniory 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Isthmus  of  Danon:  the  birds 
which  have  been  taken  for  it  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus 
were  probably  Curassows  [Craciove]  ;  and  the  impiuhability 
of  lit  extension  bevoiid  the  Rocky  Mountainiii  nrovonao 
flir,  ia  shown  not  only  by  the  abawMso  of  netieo  of  it  Iqr  the 
tratellert  in  those  partii,  hut  from  mora  poaitiva  •vidooce. 
The  Prinee  of  Musignuno  relates  that  when  the  Mandan 
Indians  Tisiled  the  city  of  Washington,  not  many  yeor« 
axo,  ihey  looked  upon  the  turkey  as  a  great  ruriosiiy,  and 
prepared  the  skin  of  onc  to  carry  home  for  exhibition.  'J "he 
wojded  tracts  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Tenessee,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  tile  unsettled  parts  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky*. Indiana,  and  Illinois,  form  Xhfi  great  nursery  of  this 
qiMioii  but  tlwir  domaui  ia  dailythriakng  holhro  tbo  neti> 


vily  of  the  settler;  and  many  years  will  not  elapse  befoco 
the  turkey  will  cease  to  exist  its  a  wild  species.  It  however 
still  occurs,  though  probably  in  no  great  numben,  in  the 
mouniainous  parts  of  the  United  States,  Ant  inetance.  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia.  Fortunate  it  ia  that  tbo  met  baa 
In-en  socurc<l  to  man  in  a  State  of  domeatieation. 

Bt  l  111  w  as  one  of  the  first  who  considered  the  bird  to  be 
the  Mi'ica^iii  of  theantients;  and  tliis  is  somevxhat  extra- 
ordinary, because  ho  oppcats  to  have  been  a  good  bcholar, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  passages  in  wIulIi  the  AIflfa;;ns  n 
mentioned  show  that  it  rouid  not  have  been  a  turkey.  Al- 
drovandus,  Gosner,  and  others  followed  in  tho  wake  of 
Uelon.  LinncDUS,  though  he  retains  the  name  Meieugrit, 
svell  knew  that  the  turkey  was  a  native  of  the  new  woild, 
for  he  places  its 'habitat  'in  America  Scptentrionali;'  he 
also  knew  that  It  was  the  parent  atock  of  tho  domc»ticaied 
turkey;  for  he  gives  short  but  vary  good  diroetioDs  for  (ho 
care  of  the  young,  and  mentions  their  Ihwauiiln  food: 
'Ptilli  dclectantur  Allio.Urtica;  a  fame  et  pluvia  eafendt' 
In  well  rcRulated  poultry-yards,  curd,  chopped  onions  fthe 
preen  |iait|,  and  boiled  neitles  are  among  the  be^l  k  iid-of 
food  now  in  uac  for  turkey  chicks,  w  hoi>e  very  uxu-tsiicc  de- 
pends upon  regular  li  eding  and  piolcction  from  rain.  Bor- 
riiijjlon  (1781)  is  tlw  lust  writer  of  any  nolo  who  sup!>ori<-d 
the  theory  that  tho  turkey  was  the  Me!fiJt,'ns  of  iliean- 
tients;  it  is  however  but  right  to  reiuark  thai,  when  he 
wrote,  the  existence  of  tho  large  tlocks  in  a  wild  state  m 
North  America  was  not  generally  known,  thoiigh  many  of 
the  older  writers  (Lawson  and  others,  liirinsianoejilieotiuu 
them.  Pennant  in  a  masterly  manner  overthrows  that 
theory,  upon  whieb  WO  sball  not  looger  detain  tbo  lender* 
the  qnestuiQ  beii^  now  eonaiderod  as  laitled.* 

The  time  of  the  first  appesranoe  of  the  turkey  In  Bntope 
is  more  doubtful.  Tlie  French  writers  attributeitsintroduo- 
tion  to  the  Jesuits  someniiai  hastily,  for  there  iscTidence  that 
turkeys  were  known  in  Europe  about  1 5,10,  if  not  before  that 
yoar;  whereas  it  was  not  befuro  15^-1  that  Ignatius  Loyola, 
being  at  Paris,  entered  into  a  scdeiun  compact  with  m\  of  Ills 
friends  and  fellow-students  to  promote  his  great  object,  the 
foundation  of  that  religious  order.  [Jksuits.]  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  Spaniards  were  the  firji  lo  bring  this  bird 
to  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  over  the  whole  civili-ed 
world;  but  it  ia  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  OabottOr  aome  of  the  subsequent  expeditions. 

In  a  domestieatod  otnte  the  pltumifa  wioa  aa  nnch  or 
more  than  it  does  in  the  common  poultty.  Vhite  la  ftur 
from  uncommon  ;  buif  is  more  rare.  But  the  most  euvimtt 
variety  is  that  mentioned  by  M.  Tctnminck,  which  was  in 
Madame  Backer's  nviar)  at  the  Hague.  This  b;r<l  had  % 
to])kiict  s|  ringing  from  the  crown  of  the  bead;  and  a  flock 
of  a  {-ale  reddish  lint,  with  an  anplo  cmt  of  pnm  whitOf 

were  reared  liy  the  >ame  Indy. 

Tile  rojal  f.ucsts  of  tins  country  would  afford  nmydo 
shelter  tothcsc  dm  birds,  and  there, with  little  troublclbey 
might  be  kept  in  a  stale  of  nature.  They  would  .soon  return 
to  their  wild  habits,  even  if  it  should  be  thought  loo  much 
trnuble  to  import  some  of  the  true  wild  breed ;  and  a  noble 
addition  tlmr  would  make  to  the  game  in  such  royal  pre- 
serves as  Vndsor  and  the  New  Forest.  Formerly  many 
wen  tbn«  kept  in  Rkshmond  Park,  and  Windsor  Forest  waa 
much  frequented  by  tbem. 

Mf!easris  orellcUa. — Cuvier  first  described  ihis  beaut  if  J 
binl  from  the  soecimen  formerly  in  Mr.  Bullock'*  rauseuta, 
and  now  in  that  of  Paris,  for  which  it  v*aH  \)oui^hi  at  the 
breaking  up  of  Mr.  Bullock's  culleclioti,  and  lo^t  to  this 
country. 

The  crew  of  a  vessel  were  cutting  wood  in  the  ll.\v  of 
Honduras,  when  tbcy  saw  three  individuaiv,  and  tapuued 
one  alive,  which  waa  sent  to  Sir  H.  Ualford,  and  mm  with 
an  accident  after  its  arrival  in  the  lliames,  and  before  it 
reached  Sir  Henry,  which  rJiuscd  its  death.  Sir  Henry 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who  then  exhiliiled  his muoeun 
in  tho  Bgyptian  Hall,  Piccadiliy,  of  whieb  it  was  ono  9t  Ibo 
moat  diatm^ished  oraaawnta. 

Deteriptum.'^in  nearly  that  of  the  common  Turltev ; 
but  the  tail  is  not  so  much  developed,  nor  is  it  known 
whether  the  l>ird  can  spread  it  Or  not:  tho  prob;ibilily  is 
that  it  can.    Bill  of  tisu  same  form  with  that  uf  the  cvin- 

*  M-  Trmmliick.  in  Ibr  4th  pirt  el  lil*  '  Manurl '  ju.)  pubtlalml  ( 1940).  q-ir4r« 
M.  l'«Mlniiur.«lio  i>t«tr»  llint  tli«  iiihalilnuu  »f  >irily  and  I>nlmilM  lirrUrr 
thai  «IH  tiirkrj.  \iti\f  h,  ru  kUIrd  in  llin.r  ri<ii<itrlp<.  M.  IVmmincli  Ju.)tT 
cgtuidm  ikmm  (lat«m«Bto  *•  Ti-ty  duiibirull  Irat  allowiiis  itirm  lo  bn  Inr. 
then  »ottM  In  Mditsj  in  gmt  th»t  tin  Mnti  aUmM  to  had  i*  nemi  md  turn 
fteisarisi—  «f  ne  aoi  fces—  wM. 
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toon  turkey,  having  a  carunc1«  at  its  base,  apparently  eapci* 
blv  of  eluii|,;aiion  and  contraction  like  tlut  of  the  common 
■orL   Head  and  two-tliinit  of  the  neek  naked,  and,  appa- 
reiiily,  livid,  but  withmit  flaalqr  tuberelea  on  the  lower  part. 
Them  an  five  or  liK  obovo  Melt  vn,  live  uaui  the  eeatre 
ofthe  erown,  and  aix  or  aaren  in  a Jino  one  above  the  other 
at  nearly  equal  distances  on  the  sides  of  llio  neck.  No 
trace  of  a  tuft  on  liie  breast  could  be  perceived  ;  but  the 
plumage  wan  mtlK-r  (hiuia'>'<l.    Feathers  rouiHiu<l  at  the 
enda;  those  cf  ih«  lower  pai  t  of  the  neck,  upper  inui  <if  ihii 
back,  ecapulars,  and  all  Ilie  hrwr  pLii  t  of  tiif  boiiy.  lin>ti/f- 
green,  with  two  Icrmmal  bands,  the  first  black,  and  tlur 
lust,  or  tlmt  ne\t  tu  the  l-.p,  of  a  L,'()iden  hrunzu  hue.  The 
tints  on  the  other  pai  ts  of  the  baek  are  tlie  same,  but  near 
the  (ail-coverts  they  are  more  vivid,  the  bronze  becoming 
of  a  rich  blue  or  emerald  green,  according  to  the  inddvuco 
ofthe  lii{ht,  whdst  the  outer  band  becomes  broader  and 
more  golden.  Red  ninglei  with  the  linta  on  the  vmp, 
wliere  the  plumaze  almost  BMunea  Che  brilliant  eharaeter 
of  that  of  loine  HumiBiaeJiiidtt  and  the  bright  bader  i* 
•enaratod  ftom  tbo  Uua  1^  a  bond  of  velvety  black.  The 
hiuden  part  of  each  fsather  is  grey,  mottled  ^viih  hlack; 
and  indeed  upon  the  tail  and  upper  coverts  this  (,Mey  is 
show  n,  fonniiii,'  bars,  one  of  which,  iniinedjately  succi  cding 
the  blue  b;in(l,  surrounds  it,  and  gives  each  f'e.itli'.  r  nil 
ocellated  ajipearaiu  e.    The  tail  coverts  and  lower  teatliors 
of  tlie  ruiup  are  su  disposed  that  there  are  four  rows  with 
these  ocelhUed  tips.  The  tail,  run=isiiiigof  fourteen  feathers 
only,  ii  rounded.    Lower  part*  of  the  Ixxly  ban<led  with 
bronze,  black  and  ereen,  but  wanting;  (he  lustre  of  the  upper 
pant.    Quills  and  bustard  wing  black,  edg;ed  obliquely 
with  white,  which  occupies  the  external  margin  of  the  first 
almost  entirely.  Outer  webs  of  the  aeoondariea  pure  white, 
not  showing  the  baoda  in  the  oeotio  vhen  the  vrings  are 
<dowd;  the  uppormoat  bbtehed  in  the  oonira  with  black 
abet  with  pwoD,  whieh  at  the  featben  ahortcn  extends 
more  over  their  aurftoe,  ao  as  to  leave  only  a  white  edge. 
Greater  ooverta  cheinut.  Feet  and  legs  lake-red.  (Cuvier ; 
TemminoL) 


Polyplcctron.  (Tcmm.) 
Generic  Character.— Bill  moderate,  slender,  strnight. 
compressed,  the  biwe  covered  w  uh  fi'aihcrs,  convex  above, 
where  it  is  rather  thick;  orbits  and  part  of  the  cheek* 
naked  ;  nnsln/t  lateral,  placed  towards  the  middle  of  tlie 
bill,  and  half  closed  by  a  membrane.  Tiro  »}>urg  on  the 
^eft;  tor*)' loiii{  aiid  slender,  the  hind  toe  not  touching  the 
^ground.  7ai7  featbera  long  and  rounded,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
lon^eiit. 

Tbia  beactifal  form  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  by 
If.  Temminck.  who  established  it  upon  the  bird  whioh  wo* 
mnod  /tm»  fftfAetemia  by  BriHon,  fht  CMnm  Ptaeoek 
nmuant  by  Bdwaida.  Also  hkdatnhu  by  Linnmoa.  and 

IiBpermnier by  Buffbn.   Cuvier  placed  it  among  the  Pea- 
roporly  so  called,  but  other  species  have  been  suice 


discovered,  which,  throwing  further  Ught  tipon  the  modiA- 
cations  of  fbrm.  well  justiQr  iu  genuine  aepofation.  It  ta 
the  Dipleelron  of  Vieulot. 

Examples.  —  iMypAd^  Bapktmtmi  Mn>ttelrvn 
rhim/uhf  AitofKiroM  CSIolcitrtaR. 

Puli/pkelroit  Sk^pAamim. 

Description.— iUtbf  length  about  19  inches.  Forehead 
and  crown  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  luni;.  nairow,  loose 
feathers,  w  hich,  together  with  the  plumage  i  f  the  neck  and 
breast,  are  rich  bluish  black  willi  tiieiallic  rellcctions. 
.\l>ii\e  the  e\cs  a  l.u.:i'  pure  white  shM.ing  strijie,  and  a 
|ml<  li  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  eur  teatlievs.  Hack  and 
1  uni))  hniw  ii,  with  irregular  puler  waved  bunds.  Belly  and 
\<:nt  deep  black.  Wing  coverLs  and  second.-.rie*  brilliant 
blue,  each  feather  tipped  with  velvety  black.  Tail  rather 
lont;,  much  rounded,  brown,  thickly  spotted  with  ochruoeoua 
white.  a..d  distinguished  by  lar^e  ocellated  oval  spoUofa 
brilliant  moiallic  green.  Towards  the  end  of  each  leather 
theto  is  »  UaokisH  bar.  Thia  benntifiil  and  ample  uil  ia 
supposed  not  to  be  erectile,  but  to  be  eauable  of  very  wide 
expansion.  This  is  the  Epermnier  d  Toupet  of  M.  Tom- 
minek;  the  Crested  Polypleclron. 

Locality,— Sixada,  and  the  Molucca  Isles  probably. 


9,  im. 


I'lilyplceinm  Emptiaiiui*  (nala). 

P'tlypleetnm  Tib^emum. 

DeMsripticn.— ilfafe.*  Longth  about  St  indiea.  No  crest, 
but  the  small  greyish-brown  plumes  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  are  turne*!  rorwanls,  and  appear  as  if  rulHed.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  and  belly  brown,  wall  transverse  waved  bands 
of  blackish  brown.  Throat  wliitisli.  Rack,  rump,  and 
tail-coverti  clear  brown,  spotted  ami  v^aM  ii  I i\iiis\ er.iely 
vvidi  grcvish  white.  Quills  brown,  marked  w  iili  (jieyish  ; 
wings,  generally,  yellowish  ^rey  s|)i  inkle<l  vi  itli  small  black- 
iali  broMn  bands,  each  feather  iiaving  at  its  extreiuily  a 
large  round  ocellated  brilliant  blue  spot  shot  with  purple 
and  opaline  huei.  A  circle  of  deep  black,  which  is,  in  its 
turn,  set  in  a  ring  of  yellowish  white,  surrounds  each  of 
these  iridesoent  spots.  Tail-feathers  dull  brown,  sprinkled 
with  small  ochraeeous  spots.  Upon  each  of  the  twentv- 
two  true  tail-ftatb«i%  at  about  aa  tedi  and  a  half  firom  the 
tip,  aa  well  as  on  tfuMo  of  tvbat  has  been  eslled  the  upper 
range  at  about  an  inch  fVom  the  tip,  two  oval  spots  with 
purple  and  blue  reflections  with  double  circles  of  black  and 
while  like  those  of  the  wing, but  hardly  SO  brilliant,  are  ae- 
pai  ate<l  by  the  shaft  only. 

/'i  wfjiV.— Differing  from  the  male  in  having  the oeellalod 
.'■jKits  less  brilliant,  a  shoiter  tail,  and  no  spurs. 

JV./<;/n-. — Pluma^^e  eaniiy  K'^-'y.  "H^i  large  brown  spots 
and  bunds.  At  the  first  mouil  the  plumage  becomes  more 
irregular,  the  S|  aces  upon  the  wings  and  tail  where  the 
spots  are  to  appear  become  visible,  but  they  arc  without 
lustre,  and  tho  polo  circle  is  not  present.  At  the  ihud 
moult  the  plumage  scquiiea  its'TuU  brilliancy.  (Temminck, 
&e.) 

This  ia  tho  Amo  TVAalmiteof  Brissonand  OmoUoi,  Iho 
CMnqait  of  BuHbn,  the  Thibet  Aaeseft  of  Latham,  tho 

Peacftrk  Pheatant  of  Edwards,  and  the  EperroHur  Gkm- 
quit,  Poluplectron  Chinquit  of  Temminck. 

VokXVIMX 
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Xflcolito.— Suppofed  to  be  the  nionnteui-eluuii  wbibh  m 
jmtm  BiadniUui  ftom  Tbibet 


ThibeliaB  rolyplectt«B. 

In  tile  FnJiyjJr'-lrrtu  ('halciirum  tho  plutna^'f  i^i  compara- 
lively  sMiiubre.  'i  he  ocellatcd  spots  on  the  wmgs  and  tail 
are  absent,  and  thu  latter,  instead  of  being  rounded,  has  a 
more  elongated  plica^ant  like  form,  approaching  to  that  of 
Argus. 

The  beautiful  bicda  ahov*  briefly  nottoed,  and  inhabiting 
the  Indian  Itlaods  or  Cbine,  eie  deieribed  m  beine  almost 
as  hardy  as  the  peacock,  and  there  ia  little  doubt  that  thejr 
mij^ht  bo  domesticated  in  this  country.   Tlie  Thibetian 

Po!i/f!prtr>)n  is  procured  for  llie  aviaries  of  the  wcaltliy 
Chine-e,  and  M.  Tomminck's  drawing  was  taken  from  a 
bird  t  hat  bad  lived  Ibr  five  or  liz  yeert  in  to  amr;  et  the 

Hague. 

Mr.  Gray  < lUuMtratumt  tif  Indlati  Z»nln^y^  has  figured 
two  other  species,  Mg^hetron  Hardirirkii,  nearly  allied  lo 
P.  luraloiralum  and  P,  Uneatum,  wliich  appears  to  Sir  W. 
Jardine  to  be  the  jroung  of  some  other  species ;  there  are, 
he  obeervea,  no  ^urs  on  the  tarsi.  Mr.  Oray'a  figures 
were  taken  thna  General  Haxdtrieke'a  diavingt  by  natire 
artbta. 

Argils.  (Temra.) 

Qeneric  Character. — Hill  compressed,  straic^ht  except  at 
the  extremity,  whi-re  it  is  curved  vaulted,  and  naked  at  its 
bow;  nn*/ri/fi  placed  in  the  niirldlr  of  thf  upper  mandible, 
liBlt'-cld'nl :  lic;ul.  rhei'ks,  and  ii<  rk  naked.  Tarsi  long, 
Rlomler,  s)nM  less.  Two  middle /aj/  fcatheni  longest,  «rcw«- 
dnrt/  quills  nuu  h  more  developed  than  the  primaries. 

£reiinf)/tf.— The  only  species  knovn  is  Argmi  g^anttut. 


voly  Lower  part  of  tho  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  red- 
dish bn>wii,  each  feather  s.|n  (  kK  ;l  wi  h  dull  yellow  and 
bUi'  k.  Upper  ]iart  of  the  h.K-k  and  li-sser  wiiin-euverls 
C(>vere<l  vvillj  lartje  Mark  spiit>,  M-]j;iiated  by  a  iiuriu.v  ucbra- 
ceitus  line  ;  upper  tail  eovert-.  e'eur  .i<  hiuee.ms  jclluw,  with 
brown  spots;  the  luiiijest  paler,  with  sputs  thicker  than  on 
the  back,  and  rcddt>n  brown  in  the  centre.  Tail  deep 
clicsnut  sprinkled  with  white  spats,  which  arc  encircled  by 
a  black  ring.  The  wings,  tho  socuodarioe  of  wbieb  ate 
three  timet  at  long  as  the  primaiy  quilla,  are  painted  and 
oeeUaled  in  a  manner  that  deflet  description.  A  very  faint 
idea  of  tha  pattern  trfone  Ibeae  aeoondaties  may  be  de* 
nved  fiom  the  aeoompanyiog  eut. 


Heail  of  Armi. 

Deieripfion.-— Adult  Male:  In  bulk  not  exceeding  an 
ordinary  fowl,  but  measuring  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the 
extremity  of  Itbe  two  long  tail-feathers  five  feet  three  inches, 
of  which  length  those  feathers  form  three  feot  eight  inches. 
Thraat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  cheeks  naked  or  nearly 
te^  there  being  only  a  few  black  hairs  dispersed  over  them. 
FetUMM  efwia  head  ao4  bask  of     Mok  ahoct  andwl!*, 


q<ul.  ot  Aigu  (i(>atow. 

Toung  Mtdttj^VtAfena.  dull  bravn,  tpottod  and  irregu- 
larly blotehed  with  reddish  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  No 
appearance  of  the  ocellaietl  spots  after  the  first  moult  and 

before  tlie  secimd.  The  shafts  of  the  uiiit;-;'i:i:h  rs  arc 
I  black,  the  quiUs  dull  brown,  cUuidiil  «ith  a  biie  un  the 
inner  webs,  but  the  outer  show  hhirk  uii(li;l;iii'  1  hnnils  on  a 
I  brownish  yellow  ground,  and  the  ]iarts  w  here  Ihe  ocellaled 
snots  are  to  come  are  inaiked  with  black  crescents  sur- 
rounded wiiVi  cnestiut.  After  tho  second  moult  all  the 
colours  are  more  regularly  distributed.  After  the  third 
their  definition  is  stilfmore  exact,  but  the  showy  tpote  are 
small,  irregular  in  form,  and  leat  numerous  than  in  fiUI- 
grown  birdt.  After  the  fourth  meult  the  eolourt  acquire 
tnelrbeantinil  and  eleeant  harmony,  and  the  markings  and 
spots  their  full  size  and  cotnplele  regulurity. 

Fi'ma/c.t.— Hcadan<l  fore  part  of  the  neek  naked  ;  tbetop 
of  the  he;id  is  covered  with  a  thick  short  down,  winch 
strctchcji  downwards  upon  the  neck,  where  it  becomes  1:1  a- 
dually  longer,  and  assumes  the  form  of  feather:..  Tliese 
parts  are  brownish  grev.  Lower  portion  of  the  ne<'k,  breast, 
and  upper  parts  uf  the  back,  chesnut-ied ;  lower  part  of 
baek.  rump,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tailHsoverts  hava  ni^ 
merous  black  bands  on  a  yellowish^brown  ground.  Some 
of  thete  bends  are  laigOt  and  otbei*  nanow  and  sigiagged. 
No  long  feathers  in  the  Mil.  whieh  fiilda  together,  ftrming 
an  angle  like  that  of  a  common  hen,  and  iabrowntsh  che*. 
nut  variegated  with  spots  and  black  bands.  The  second- 
ariis,  whifh  in  the  tn;ilc  are  two  feel  ten  iiuhe-,  lu  length, 
are  in  the  t'eiiiale  only  liurtceii  inches,  narrow,  and,  with  the 
ocellateil  ^p.jts  much  le>s  (';rispiiMMu<,  blackish-blOW1l(Vith. 
small  .ind  irregular  batxls  ni  cciuaceous  yellow. 

This  is  the  Beau/i/ul  Chiiifxe  P/ieasant  described  in 
'  Phil.  Trans..'  vol.  5  j,  p.  S8 ;  L'Argut  ou  Luen  of  Buffoa; 
ArgM  Pheasant,  Phasiauus  Argut  of  Latham :  L*Argm$, 
ArguM  giganietu  of  Temminck. 

M.  Terominck.  from  whom  the  abovo  deacriptions  an 
taken,  only  obtained  two  femalea  with  thirty  males.  Thii 
was  moot  probably  owing  to  the  males  being  the  great  object 
of  the  hunters  from  thetr  mngn'llconl  plumage. 

Habits.— The  unwieldy  size  of  the  secondaries  fornis  an 
imju'diment  lo  the  bird  111  its  progress  through  the  air,  but  they 
asiist  Its  pace  when  niimni,',  which  it  docs  swiftly  with  their 
aid.  Its  llight,  w  hen  it  dues  rise  on  the  wing,  is  licavy  and 
short.  When  the  bird  is  at  rest  or  unexcited,  the  beauty- 
spots  nil  the  secondarieaara  hardly  visible ;  but  when  show- 
ing himself  o(T  in  the  pretence  of  his  females,  the  witiga  of 
the  Argus  are  oxpaaaed,  and  trailed  upon  the  ground  to 
dilfhgr  thair  baaiUioaj  •■datUHatiiMtltotoilwflOVvaiiF* 
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tirely  spread,  and  is  raised  erect ;  when  at  rest  it  is  carried 
in  a  lino  with  the  body,  and  with  ihe  two  lung  feathers 
folded  together.  The  n^it  of  its  habits  are  not  known,  but 
it  is  said  not  to  thrive  well  in  conAnenient. 

LocaJihi.—  Sumatra,  and  probably  other  Indian  Islands,  but 
principally  of  Malacca.  No  proof  appears  of  its  having  been 
Drought  frotn  China  and  Chinese  Tartary,  although  orntlho- 
logical  writers  name  those  countries  as  the  places  of  its 
habitation  :  the  feathers  and  drawing  of  the  bird  described 
in  '  Phil.  Trans.'  by  G.  Edwards  were  sent  from  Canton  to 
Dr.  Folhergiil,  and  are  stated  to  have  come  from  oue  of  the 
most  northern  provinces  of  China. 


Ar(iu  fiKaulM* ;  fttll-f town  m«l«. 

Lophophorus.    (Temm.    Monaulus,  Vieill.) 

Generii  Character.— Bill  strong,  long,  very  much  curved, 
wide  at  its  basv.  rather  thick,  convex  above,  the  upper  man- 
dible longer  than  the  lower,  and  overlapping  it,  large 
and  trenchant  at  its  cvtrcraity;  nostriU  half  closed  by  a 
membrane  covered  with  small  scattvrijd  plumes.  Turtua 
furnished  with  a  long  and  sharp  spur;  hind  toe  elevated  and 
nut  touching  the  ground  except  at  Us  end.  ruiV-fcathers 
fourteen,  straight  and  rounded.  Fourth  and  fiflb  quiU$ 
longest. 

Example,  Lophophorus  Impeyanu*. 


ni«d  ofLophophonM  ImpeymoQ*   ma.*.  ' 

Detcrtption. — Male :  Wo  roust  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Dird  Itself,  or  to  the  excellent  fli^ure  in  Mr.  Gould's  Century 
of  Birdt  from  the  Himalaya  Mountaint,  for  anything  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  its  tints;  fur  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  plumage  is  diuzzling  with  changing  hues  of 
green,  iteel-blue,  vivlct,  and  golden  bronze.  The  bird  looks 


as  if  it  were  principally  clothed  in  a  scale-armnur  of  irides- 
cent metal ;  but  the  plumage  is  soft  and  velvety  to  the 
touch.  The  crest  on  the  head  consists  of  nnkod-shafled 
feathers,  with  an  oval  or  battledore  lip  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  and  of  a  metallic  green.  The 
centre  of  the  back  is  pure  white.  The  tail  is  rounded  and 
bright  chcsnut.    Size  of  a  hen  turkey. 

Female. — Much  smaller.  Her  plumage  is  altogether 
sombre,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  splendour  which  shines 
forth  in  the  male.  The  feathers  of  the  head  are  a  little 
lengthened  behind,  but  not  in  any  degree  like  the  crest  of 
the  male.  Fore-part  of  the  nc4-k  pure  white;  rc^t  of  the 
plumage  reddish-brown  variegated  and  mottled  with  spots 
and  bars,  except  a  little  white  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail- 
coverts  and  tips  of  Ihe  tail-feathers. 

Voting  Male. — Much  like  the  female. 


Lopbophomi  Impefaniu,  mats  aiut  rrmatr,  ujfn  S(ure,  nale.  (OtiuM.J 

Habits,  X'oorf,  <f  r. — The  principal  food  of  this  species  con- 
sists of  bulbous  roots,  for  scooping  out  which  its  bill  is  well 
adapted.  Nothing  certain  seems  to  be  known  of  the  rest  of 
its  habits. 

£oca/i/y.— The  mounlain-rangesof  Nepaul  and  Himalaya, 
This  is  the  Lophoft/tnrus  ref ulceus  ofTemnunck;  Impeyan 
Pheatant.  Phasianua  Impeyanut  of  Latham. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  noble  bud  would  bear  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  it  might  be  made  a  splen- 
did addition  to  our  game  prc^^erves. 

Numida.  (Linn.) 
Generic  Character.- Bill  short,  stron|*,  vaulted,  stout, 
furnished  with  u  warty  membrane  at  the  ba^e ;  from  the 
lower  mandible  hang  two  caruuculated  wattles;  head 
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naked  or  fcathereil ;  forehead  Rurmounted  irith  a  liony 

casque  or  fcailiered  crest ;  nostrils  piorcDd  in  the  cere,  and 
divick'il  liv  a  cartilage.    Ti/iV  short.    Fourtli  7«f// longest. 

Tlielii;i!s  kihiwii  lo  tlie  antieiils  uiulcr  tliu  name  of  Me- 
Icagridt's*  i,'i:iiniT  Sumidirrp  belimgiril  to  this  genus. 
They  are  all  natncs  uf  Africa,  living  principally  on  berries, 
small  sluRs,  &c.  We  select  at  examplas  Numiia  Mttea- 
grit  and  Numi<ia  crislata. 

Xumida  Melea^rin. — This,  tho  Gallina  di  Numidia  of 
the  Ilalians,  da  ia  Gtiinie  and  Peinlade  Meleagride 

of  tbe  Freneb.  PbUoAt  of  Ibe  S^nith.  Perl  Huhn  ot  the 
Germans,  and  Ptarl  Hen.  Gmtua  Hm,  and  oommoD 
Guinea  Fowl  of  tbe  British*  ia  too  veil  known  to  need  de- 
aeription. 


n«M  of  NnnUs  Mcl<i«rii. 

Tbo  bird  has  been  spread  very  widely,  and  few  poultry 
ywrdl  are  without  it.  In  Jamaioa,  where  they  do  raucli 
nisehiefto  Mune  of  the  crojw,  they  have  resumed  their  wild 
habits,  anil  im-  shut  hke  miior  gome. 

Numidtt  crislula. — Dfirrijiti'in  :  I^ess  tlian  the  common 
Guinea  fowl.  Head  and  neck  bare,  of  a  dull  or  leaden 
blue  shading  into  red  on  the  bead«  which  is  ornamented 
With  a  crest  of  iooae  bair-ltke  featheci  of  abluUb-black,  in- 
atead  of  the  hard  casque  of  tbe  common  apeciea.  This  erest 
•dvaneaa  Ibrward  as  for  aa  tbe  noathls.  but  the  feathers 
moatly  turn  baekwarda.  General  plvnam  bluttb>bbek 
apolted  with  grey;  there  an  flom  flmr  to  aix  apots  on  eaeh 
feather.  Quills  pale  yellowish  brown ;  edges  of  the  second- 
aries pure  white,  showing  well  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
tho  dark  colourint;. 

Til  is  is  tlie  Peinlade  d  Crete  and  Peintade  huppc  of  the 
French,  and  Cretted  PilUmh  otlMiom.  It  la  the  genus 
Guttera  of  Wagler. 

LoeaUfy.'-'AIHiot,  Gmt  Nanaqm  oountiy. 


Numida  I  il«t>ll. 

Mr.  Swatnaon  la  of  opinion  that  the  Spotled-winged  Pin- 
tado k  a  diatinet  apeeies^  vbi^  be  namea  Numida  maetdi- 

P.WVN.  [Pl.EM.K.] 

PA\V"NBROK.F.RS.  All  nersons  who  receive  aoods  by 
Way  of  pawn  or  pledge  for  tlio  repayment  of  money  lent 
thereon  at  i  higher  rate  of  interest  than  five  per  cent,  per 

•  Hrlwon  n>lala*  the  itntkiit  •pMltaUoa  for  tlit*  g*u<i«,whkll  Mud*  ta  Ua 
*»trin  u  Mrlr  igri, ;  imt  tli«  woM  ii  m  vniwiullf  a«cii  h* «a>IllNl«RMs  u 
tfir  »:L-n.TK  Diimr  f..r  II..'  TllflMJH  Ifas  It  wwildln  ylMllis  vltMiMm  tm 


annum,  are  pawnbrolters.  The  Aaractcr  of  tho  iodividnal 
to  whom  tho  money  is  lent  is  scarcely  a  subject  of  consideUp 
tiori  with  the  lender ;  he  may  be  ^.atisficd,  if  he  believe  that 
the  articles  pledged  are  not  stolen  or  come  by  in  an  un- 
lawful manner. 

Pawning  differs  from  other  ways  of  lending  and  borrow* 
ing  money  in  this  :  in  pawning,  the  goods  of  the  borrower  we 
delivered  to  the  lender  ns  a  security.  [Plumb.]  When  tbe 
lender  has  confidence  in  the  integrity  Mid  aolvonqr  of  tho  bor- 
rower, ha  ia  often  aatisfled  with  a  written  engueaient  ftom 
theboiRDWer,  and  if  it  abonld  be  required,  with  tM  additional 
engagement  of  some  other  person.  When  further  security 
is  required  by  the  lender,  it  may  be  land,  or  shares  in  a 
ship,  or  it  may  Ijo  sonieihinu'  which  is  not  in  its  nature 
capable  of  immediate  tradition,  as  the  future  benefit  fo 
accrue  from  a  policy  of  in.surance  ;  but  all  these  kind-;  of 
security  are  different  from  that  given  in  pawning,  and  are 
treated  under  the  articles  Mortoack  and  Ships. 

Tbe  business  of  lending  money  on  pledges  is  in  many 
ooontriea  carried  on  under  tbo  nmncdiate  control  of  the 
gOTvmment  as  a  branch  of  the  public  adminiatntion;  and 
where  only  prhrato  mdividiiala  engage  in  it,  aa  in  thia 
eountr}-,  it  b  placed  under  regulations.  Thus  in  Oiina, 
where  pawnbrokers  are  very  numerous,  Mr.  Davis  says 
{  Chintye,  vol.  ii.,  p.  438),  '  they  are  under  strict  regulations, 
and  iuiy  one  acting  without  a  licence  i»  liable  to  severe 
puiii-sliniiMit.  Th"  usual  period  allowed  for  the  redemption 
of  tho  pawned  goods  is  three  years.  The  liighest  legal  rate 
of  interest  on  deposits  is  three  per  cent,  per  month  ;  but  in 
the  winter  months  the  money  advanced  on  wearing  apparel 
nay  not  exeeed  two  per  oenk,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
poor  peraona  may  be  able  the  men  eaaily  to  ladeem.* 

Tbe  IS  Anna,  atat.  e.  16,  flxea  the  legal  rate  of  interett 
at  9  per  cent  par  anmnn;  but  the  intcNit  which  pawn* 
brokers  are  allowed  to  ebargo  ia  nfdatad  by  a  special 
st:Uute,  the  30  and  -10  George  JSL,  &  M.  passed  '2filh 

of  July.  isuo.  This  Act  fixes  the  vateaof  hiterest  allowed 
(III  gi.od:^  or  chattels  placed  in  the  handa  of  pnwnbcolMni 

acc  iirdiiis;  to  the  following  scale  :— 

Fur  every  pledge  upon  which  ttiere  shall  have  bei'ti  li't.t 
any  sum  not  exceeding  2».  6d.,  the  sum  of  id.,  for  any  lime 
during  which  the  said  pledge  shall  remain  in  pawn  not  ex- 
ceeding ono  calendar  month,  and  the  same  for  every  calendar 
month  afterwards,  including  the  current  month  in  which 
such  pledge  shall  be  redeemed,  although  auoh  month  aball 
not  be  expired.  If  there  abaU  haea  been  lent  theanm  of  6«„ 
one  penny;  7ii.  CdL,  oflo penny balf)penny ;  10#.,  two-pence; 
12*.  6d.,  two  pence  halfjpenny;  15*.,  three  pence;  17*.  6d., 
three-pence  halfpenny;  20f.,  four-pence;  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively and  in  proportion  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings;  but  if  excec<ling  li'.v.  and  not  exceeding  A'is., 
cight-pcncc;  if  exceeding  <4'2«.,  and  not  exceeding  10/  ,  after 
the  rate  of  three-pence  for  every  20*.,  by  the  calendar 
month,  including  the  current  month,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion for  any  fractional  sum.  FUties  may  redeem  goods 
within  soTen  days  after  tbe  expiration  of  the  first  calendar 
month  wittwnt  paying  intereat  ibr  the  eitlra  seren  daya ;  or 
within  fourteen  days  on  paying  for  one  month  and  a  half; 
after  which  time  interest  is  charged  fortwoMlendarmontha. 

Pawnlirokers  arc  required  by  th.:-  Art  lo  keep  books  in 
which  all  g.juds  taken  in  picilge  must  be  enJercd  and  de- 
scribed, the  sum  advanced  upon  them,  mi  l  tin?  name  and 
abode  of  the  pledger,  and  whether  he  is  a  housekeeper  or  a 
lodL;er.  Th.  y  make  out  at  the  time  two  memoranda  of 
these  particulars,  one  of  which  is  given  to  the  pledgor. 
This  duplicate  is  given  gratia  in  all  cases  where  the  sum 
advanced  is  under  ie.i  when  it  is  5e.  and  under  lOt^ono 
halfpenny  is  ehatgad;  10«.  and  under  20*.,  one  ponny;  It. 
and  under  il.,  taropenee;  5^ and  upwards^  fourpencn.  Ar- 
ticles pledged  for  anma  above  0f.  most  be  antwad  in  tlw 
pawnbroker'a  hooka  within  lour  hours ;  and  those  on  which 
I  Os.  or  upwards  have  been  advanced  must  be  entered  in  a 
separate  book  and  numbered,  the  first  entry  in  each  month 
comtnencing  No.  1.  The  number  and  description  of  the 
plr''.|..'  ill  the  books  and  on  the  duplicate  correspond  with 
ea(  :i  i  iili.  r.  Articles  cannot  be  taken  out  of  pawn  without 
the  ju  n  h.riion  of  the  duplicate,  the  holder  of  which  is 
assumed  to  be  the  owner.  If  a  duplicate  should  be  lost  or 
stolen,  the  pawnbroker  is  required  to  give  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  party  representing  himself  as  the  owner  of  the  articles 
pledged,  with  a  blank  form  of  afiidavil^  which  must  bo 
fiUed  up  with  n  statement  of  the  eiteamatMieeaniidar  whieli 
theoriginal  duplicate  waa  lost,  to  the  troth efvhlaltdapo^ 
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tion  on  oalli  must  be  maile  before  a  mafjistrato.  For  this 
Hooond  duplicait"  thi;  pawnlnokcr  is  cntitliHl  to  demand  one 
hulfj  uMiny,  if  ilu!  sum  aihanctfd  doe«  not  cxcct'd  5«. ;  from 
it.  to  U'.y..  (Hic  penny  ;  and  anerraidi in  th«  aaiuo  propor- 
tion iii  fur  the  original  duplicate. 

The  pcnaUy  againtt  unlawfully  pavninf  goods  the  pro- 
par^  of  otbert  i»  between  iOt.  and  jl.,  besides  the  full  value 
of  tM goods  pledged ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  ofTend- 
mg  pwtyinay  be  committed  for  three  months'  imprisonment 
MhI  hwrd  labour.  Bersons  forging  or  counterfeiting  dupli- 
MiMt  or  not  being  able  to  give  a  gSoi  accotmt  of  Ibeuudve* 
oti  offering  to  pavn  goods,  are  liable  to  iTDpritonoient  for 
any  perioJ  not  extoeding  three  months.  Pawnbrokers  or 
oiliei  persons  buviijg  or  taking  in  pledge  unfinished  goods, 
lint'n,  or  .ipperel  entrusted  to  oiiit-rs  to  wash  or  mend,  are 
to  forfeit  double  the  sum  advatiued  and  to  restore  the  goods. 
The  Act  empowers  polici'-officors  to  search  pawnbrokers' 
houses  or  warehouses  when  suiipected  to  contain  unfinished 
goods  unlawfully  pledged,  and  goods  unlawfully  pawned 
must  be  restored  to  the  owner  by  the  pawnbroker. 

All  pawned  goods  are  deenieo  forfeited  at  the  end  of  one 
year.  If  redeemed,  tba  ^vnbroker  must  endorse  on  his 
duplkate  the  charge  for  interail^  and  keep  it  in  bis  posses- 
sion fte  one  year.  Artielaa  on  which  sums  have  been  ad- 
vanced of  10*.  and  nh/t  exceeding  10/.,  if  not  l«de«med, 
tnuvt  be  a  dd  by  auction,  after  being  exposed  to  public  view 
and  at  kaal  two  days'  hoUlc  having  beun  given  of  the  tale. 
The  catalogue  of  sale  must  contain  the  name  an<l  ab<Kle  of 
the  pawnbroker,  the  month  tiie  g'Hids  Nvere  reucivtd,  and  , 
their  luimber  as  entered  in  the  bonks  ami  on  the  duplicate.  ( 
Pictures,  prints,  books,  bruniies,  statues,  busts,  carvings  in 
ivory  and  marble,  cameos,  intaglios,  musical,  mathematical, 
and  philosophical  instruments,  and  china,  must  be  sold 
separate  from  other  goods,  on  the  Unt  Monday  in  January. 
ApnU  July,  and  October  in  every  year.  On  notice  not 
to  sell  given  in  writing,  or  in  the  presence  of  one  witness, 
from  petsons  haviiu  mods  in  pledge,  three  montha  further 
are  allowed  beyonaffie  year  for  i«d«mption.  An  aoeoant 
of  .vnlifs  of  pledges  abovo  10^.  must  be  entered  in  a  book 
kept  by  the  pawnbroker,  and  if  ariicles  are  sold  for  more  | 
than  liie  sum  for  which  they  were  pledgod,  w/tli  interest  | 
thereon,  the  owner  is  entiilofi  to  l!ie  overplus,  if  demanded 
wilhin  three  years  afler  the  sale.  Pawnbrokers'  sule-books 
are  open  to  inspection  oti  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  penny. 
The  penalty  on  pawnbrokers'  selling  goods  before  the  pro- 
per time,  or  injuring  or  losine  them,  and  not  making  com- 
pensation to  the  owoWt  a^coraing  to  the  award  of  a  magis- 
UroU^  ia  lOA  They  ifa  Nquired  to  produce  their  books  on 
the  flnUv  of  a  nagistrata  in  any  dispute  conoeming  pledges, 
md  «r«  not  ta  pmeliaaa  goods  whiob  are  in  their  eusiady. 
The  Act  extends  to  the  exeeutOTS  of  pawnbrokers. 

The  Act  prohibits  pledges  being  taken  from  persons  in- 
toxicated or  under  twelve  years  of  age.  (By  the  '  Metropo- 
litan' I'olire  Art  (2  8s  3  Vic,  c.  47),  a  fine  of  j/.  is  inflicted 
upon  pawnl>roker»  takinj>  pledges  from  persons  under  the  age 
of  sixteen.)  Pawnbrokers  are  prohibited  from  buying  goods 
between  the  hours  of  tt  a.m.  and  7  p.m.;  or  receiving  pledges 
IVom  Michaelmas-day  to  Lady  day  before  8  a.m.  or  atier  8 
P.M. ;  or  for  tho  other  part  of  the  year,  before  7  a.m.  or  after 
9  P.M.,  excepting  on  Saturdays  and  the  evenings  preceding 
Good  Friday  aiMl  Christmas  Day,  when  the  hour  for  closing 
is  extendw  to  11  p.m.  They  are  required  to  place  a 
table  efproltB  and  cbargM  in  aooDtpieuona  part  of  their 
places  ofbusineis. 

Pa^rnbrokers  are  required  to  lake  out  an  annual  licence 
from  the  Stamp-Oflice;  and,  to  enable  them  to  take  in 
pledge  oriicles  of  gold  and  sd\er,  a  second  licence  is  neces- 
sary, which  ousts  5/.  15.f.  Thuse  who  carry  on  business 
within  tho  limits  of  the  old  Twopenny  Post  pay  15/.  a-year 
fbr  their  licence,  and  m  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  7 1.  10,?. 
The  licence  expires  on  the  31st  Julv,  and  a  penalty  of  oC/. 
is  incurred  if  it  is  not  renewed  ten  days  before.  No  licence 
is  required  in  Ireland,  but  those  who  cariy  on  tlio  business 
of  a  pawnbroker  must  bo  registered. 

From  1S33  to  the  end  of  1838,  the  number  of  pawn- 
liiokora  in  the  moliopolitaii  dMrict  tncreaaed  from  368 
to  888  ;  in  the  rest  of  Bngland  and  Wale%  from 
10S3  to  1194;  and  in  Scotland,  from  22  to  88:  making 
a  total  of  1668  establishments,  which  pay  15,419/.  fbr 
their  lieenre'-,  besiiles  the  licence  which  many  of  them 
take  out  as  deabss  in  gold  and  silver.  The  increase  in 
tho  number  of  pawnbroker  in  the  eour^e  of  the  almve 
five  years  is  nearly  5  per  cent,  in  London,  10  per  cenL  for 


other  parts  of  England  and  W.iles,  and  nearly  70  per  cent, 
for  .Scotland  The  increase  in  Kngland  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  chu'fly  in  i)lace8  wiiero  the  business  of  a  pawnbroker 
has  not  hitlii  rio  been  carried  on  ;  and  in  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  tho  *New  Statistical  Account*  now  publishing,  tho 
extent  of  this  innovation  is  quite  remarkable.  The  business 
of  a  pawnbroker  was  not  known  in  Glasgow  until  August, 
1S06,  when  an  itinerant  English  pawnbroker  coninieneed 
business  in  a  single  room,  but  decamped  at  the  end  of  sis 
months;  and  his  place  was  not  supplied  nntil  June.  18)^ 
when  (he  Unt  regular  office  was  established  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  for  receiving  goods  in  pawn.  Other  individuals 
soon  entered  into  the  busiiu  -  .id  ilu;  pruriice  of  pawn- 
ing bad  become  so  TOmmoii,  liiai,  in  1H2U,  in  a  jicasion  of 
distress,  '^U-ia  lieail.-i  of  families  ]ia\vncd  73SIJ  articles,  on 
which  they  nused  7:i^/.  i«.  iid.  Of  these  brads  of  fum.lie.i 
1375  had  never  a]))ilied  for  or  rffei\ed  i  liaiity  of  any  de- 
scription ;  '174  received  occasional  aid  fruui  the  Relief  Goni- 
mitlee;  and  194  were  paupers.  The  capital  invested  in 
this  business  in  1840  is  about  2G,0a(//.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
articles  pledged  are  redeemed  within  the  legal  period,  (th, 
Cleland's  '  Former  and  Present  State  of  Glasgow,'  1840.) 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of 

Ewnfanikers*  nstaWishmeata  in  the  large  towne  of  Eng- 
id.  In  1831  the  number  of  males  above  the  ape  of  twenty 
empir»)-ed  in  tbose  at  Mancliester  was  loT  ;  at  T.iveriiool,  91  ; 
Birmingham,  j  l ;  Brisiol,  33  ;  Shenkdd,  3 1  ;  but  uwing  to 
the  time  uhicli  has  elapsed  since  the  census  and  the 
kind  of  infgrmatiun  which  it  gives  on  this  matter,  we 
ore  without  sucii  knowledge  on  this  subject  as  it  would 
be  desirable  to  posi«e8s.  A  return  of  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  dealings  of  pawnbrokers  would  doubtless  offer 
many  valuable  illustrations  of  tho  condition  and  habits 
of  the  people.  The  only  return  of  the  kind  which  wo  bavo 
seen,  was  supplied  by  a  large  pawnbroking establishment  at 
Glasgow  to  l>r.  Cleland,  who  road  it  at  the  meeting  of  tho 
British  AasoeiatiMi  for  the  Advancement  of  S^ooa  \m 
1836.  The  list  comprised  the  fbllowing  articles: — 539 
men's  coats,  355  vests,  2^8  pairs  of  trowaers,  84  pairs  of 
stockings,  1980  women's  gowns,  i40  petticoals,  13-.;  wrap- 
pers, 123  duflles,  90  pelisses,  240  silk  handkerchiefs,  294 
shirts  and  shifts,  60  bats,  Hi  bed-ticks,  los  pillows,  262 
pairs  of  lilankets,  300  pairs  of  siieeis,  bed  covers,  3(5 
table-cloths,  48  umbrellas.  102  Bibles,  204  watches,  216 
rings,  and  48  Waterloo  medals.  It  was  not  stated  during 
what  period  these  articles  were  received.  There  are  in 
Glasgow  above  thirty  pawnbrokers.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts  during  the  luavalenco  of  'strikes^'  or  in  seasons  of 
commercial  ombairesament^  many  knndiiads  of  familiaa 

Cwn  tho  fpsator  part  of  their  woariafr^upudl  and  honse- 
Idftnnltnra.  (Paper  read  in  1837  by  Mir.  Ashwonh,  of 
Bolton, 'On  tho  Preston  Strike  in  1836.')  The  borough- 
reeve  of  Manchester  stated  on  a  recent  occasion  (Apnl,  1840) 
that  a  clergyman  had  shown  him  sixty-seven  pawn-tickets 
from  one  family,  and  he  said  there  were  thousands  in  similar 
circumstances  'going  inch  by  inch,'  in  consequence  of  tho 
stagnation  of  industry.  The  practice  of  iiaving  recourse  to 
the  pawnbrokers  on  such  occasions  is  quite  of  a  different 
character  from  the  habits  of  dependence  into  which  many 
of  the  workins  classes  suffer  themselves  to  fill,  and  who. 
'  on  being  paid  their  wages  on  tho  Saturday,  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  their  holiday  dotbesonl  of  the  hands  of  the  pawu- 
brokerto  onaUe  them  to  appear  rcs!«ectablyen  tho  Sabbath, 
and  on  the  Monday  following  tin  y  are  agam  pawned,  and  a 
fresh  loan  obtained  to  meet  the  exigencies  of^ their  families 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week.'  (Pelition  1131,  Af/pendix 
totheAi»J  r  J  .  rl  on  Public  Petitions,  Scsiiion  ihS'K)  It 
is  on  these  Uaii.iaciions  and  on  such  a.s  arnc  out  of  tho  de- 
sire of  ol)la:n:n-  some  moniontaiy  gruiificalion  that  the 
pawnbrokers  make  their  lai^i:  profits.  It  is  stated  m  one 
of  I  lie  Reports  on  the  Poor  I>aws  that  a  loan  of 
Zd.,  it  redeemed  the  same  day.  pays  annual  interest  at  the 
rate  of  52ou  per  emit. }  weekly.  86G  per  eent 

4d.      w       3900       „  n       6i0  ,» 

€d.      t»      S880  „      433  M 

9d.      n       1733      „  »       888  „ 

ISdL      M       1380      »  „      816  „ 

In  the  petition  already  quoted,  it  is  stated,  that  OU 
a  capital  of  6rf.  thus  employed  (in  weekly  loans)  pavn- 

bioke.s  iiKike  in  iwcUe  iniintlis  '2s.'id.;  on  5«.  they  gain 
10*.  ;  on  li'.'.  they  clear  22.f.  3l(i.;  and  on  20«.,  lent  in 
weekly  l,i;uis  of  sixiience,  tiny  moii'  iliiui  double  their 
capital  m  twcniy-sevcu  weeks ;  and  should  tho  goods 
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pvamod  remain  in  their  h.itids  for  tho  teitn  of  tuuhc 
Bonlhs  (which  sclrlmi  o<cur^),  i!h>>  ilicn  derive  from 
SO  to  100  per  cent,  'i'hus  '  Loan  I'm.  1  S  x  iialie*,'  which  nro 
IHOtected  by  an  Act  of  the  Let.Msl.U  ii>',  uutl  advance  -mall 
lUins  under  15/.  ut  5  |>cr  cenl..  arc  of  no  advantage  to  ihe 
habitual  depcndanis  upon  the  pawnbroker. 

Tlie  ♦Pwrnbroker*'  G«t«t|« "  i»  a  Btamped  weekly  pu\>1i- 
wlion  oootainiDg  «dv«rtianD0Stt  ftf  saica,  und  other  mfor- 
mttion  of  me  to  tbe  tradu,  amongu  whom  it  exclusively 
(trcuUtaa. 

The  act  for  tlio  regulation  of  pawnbrokers  in  Ireland  i» 
the  '2?.  George  IlL,  c  43  (Irish  statute).  It  requires  pawn- 
bri  k^^^rs  t  ■  take  out  licences  ntul  !  >  give  securities  ;  appoints 
the  inarahal  of  the  ciiy  >if  Dubiiii  corporation  registrar  of 
licences;  dircris  n  turns  t  ,  be'  made  to  him  monthly,  upon 
oath,  of  sums  lent;  uud  all -us  the  rpgisttor  a  fee  of  one 
shilling  on  each  return.  Th*>  ;u  i  rt'quir.-s  the  returns  to  ho 
laid  befon  parliament:  but  ihi*  is  not  done,  and  a  petition 
wat  meflanted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1637,  c  ui- 
plainini;  that  thn  statute  was  evaded  by  an  arrani;ement 
made  by  the  n-i^i-irai  with  the  fiawnbroke»  not  to  re- 
quire aoycvturna  ttom  them,  upon  their  payini;  hiia  I/. 

K yearly.  The  act  it  also  neglected  in  other  respei  t^,  ca- 
UXtf  itt  tbe  node  of  «oUing  uaradeemed  pledges, 
s  rate  of  hitereit  allowed  ii  Sft  per  cent  per  an- 
num. Duplicates  are  charged  one  peanf  Ihr  sutn*  under 
lot;  from  10*.  to  -Ki*.,  twipencc;  from  40t.  to  lOt, 
fourpence.  Tt  is  the  iirm  iicc  charge  interest  for  one 
whole  moiitli,  tlvmu'li  ui  a  g'  uat  number  of  ca»cs  the  article 
pledgid  :s  redck  iiR<<l  in  a  week.  The  operation  ot  this  plan 
uabown  in  the  tbilowmg  table: — 

rerwcfk.         Prr  month.         Prr  y««r. 

£.  t.  d.     £.  *.   d.     £.  t.  <L 


00   1|      «06  066 


0  8  6 


0  10  0      6  10  0 


50    0    0    650    0  0 


One  shilling'  p«r  ^v<■ek, 
M.  interest,  and  \d. 
for  the  duplicate,  is 
One  pound  lent  iiishil- 
Ungspaya  lOd.  inie- 
reit,  and  It.  id.  fiir 
doplicatee.  ie  .  .  . 
One  hundred  pounds 
lent  in  shillings  pays 
4/.  3*.  -id.  interest, 
and  8/.  6«.  dd.  dupli- 

cues,  IS  1-210  0 

Tlius  the  sum  of  100/.  lent  in  shilling  loans  redeemed  at 
tlK'  I'lid  of  a  vvei  k,  at  compouml  ioteiwt  Would  amount  iD 

one  year  to  lu.ij '.'(!.'.  7.».  0{d. 

Mr.  BuiruigiDii,  the  foiiiiiler  of  the  Mjiit  do  Pii'ti'  at  Li- 
merick, stated  ina  petition  to  imrlian.ent,  iu  la3;,tbut  there 
werc70U  pawnbrokers  in  Irel;nui,  \\huse  incomes, averaging 
900/.  each,  amounted  in  the  Bggtr.;;iti<  to  630,000/.  per 
annum.  (Petition  59,  Aw-  to  2nd  Rf-jnrt  on  Puhlic  Pvti- 
Hmtt  Stwm  1637-6.)  The  pawubrokera  of  Ireland,  in  a 
eoantier*petilioo*  anorled  that  the  number  of  their  body  did 
net  woeed  440,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
those  rcatdent  in  Dublin.  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Belfksl.  their 
average  incomes  dkl  not  exceed  400/. per  annum.  (Petition 
398,  App.  to  24/A  Rtport  on  JPetittons,  Setfuion  l83:-8.) 
Probably  the  truth  may  bo  found  betv.i  i'ti  thcM'  <  f  ntra'uc 
tor>' statements.  Mr.  fiai-ringlcn  was  t^ui^aycd  ;it  il.o  lime 
ill  t.r.ii:d:iig  the  Limerick  Mont  de  I'i6ii5,(ua  means  of  pro- 
viding hinds  for  the  public  charities  of  that  city  He 
erected  buildings  at  his  own  expense,  and  sent  cutni  eteiit 
persons  to  Paris  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  Mont  de  Pi6t(  in  that  capital.  A 
capital  of  4000/.  was  raised  in  debentures  bearing  interest 
at  6  percent.;  and  the  Limerick  establishment  was  opened 
on  the  I  'uh  of  March.  1837,  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  d»  two  city  memherti  the  mayor  and 
chief  police  magistrates,  and  the  Pretesfunt  and  Roman 
Oatholie  bnbops.  In  the  course  of  eight  months  1 3,ooo/. 
had  been  lent  on  70,000  pledges  at  a  rate  of  miovest  amount- 
ing to  one  farlhint;  per  month  fur  a  bhilliiig,  no  charge  beins; 
niarli:  f  ji  duplicate*.  Six-sevenths  of  the  amount  advanced 
va>  111  siiins  under  is.  Four  months  alter  tho  esstubliahment 
«as  t>i.<iK'd,  tho  value  of  articles  red.  f-ine  l  -iii  Saturdays 
avora^rd  nliiiilt  I  4U/.,  the  interest  ou  u  h,eh  Quunuitwl  to  3/. 
3*.  6d  .  'vI  iiIl-  the  pa'A  ubriykei 'i  i'!iai::;e  \v..uld  have  leeii  'j/. 
Tuw:ird$ilie  eloiteof  the  year  liiJ'J,  Mr.  iiarriuglon  publislied 
a  short  pamphlet  showiiii'  the  further  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution. Ttie  cupital  had  been  increased  to  ld,3S0«.,  and  a 
dear  proAt  of  iJW*  had  been  imUMd  mboo  Haicib,  lKt7. 


Small  sums  are  lent  to  poor  ptnons  of  Itnown  retpeetabOity 

of  character  on  their  personal  security.  This  plan  is  at- 
tended with  valuable  effects  upon  the  conduct  and  character 

of  the  poorer  elas-e«. 

In  Appendix  H,  '  l'>ior  liupiiry  (lielandi.'  ih.eie  is  an  ac- 
courit  ut'  the  AliastT:iL;h  Liaii  Suciely,  whii.di  shows  that 
where  individuals  ciui  be  found  to  nupenntend  the  details,  the 
ruinous  plan  of  applying  to  pawnbrokers  may  bo  partially 
obviated.   ThisSf  i  lety  had  borrowed  "io/.,  partly  fiom  tbe 
county  Qulwuy  tru-i<  es,  which  sum  had  been  disposed  among 
400  boiTOWera,  and  no  loss  had  occurred  durin«!  the  twoyceia 
in  wbieh  die  Society  had  been  in  operation,  chiefly  in  eou- 
seqneoee  of  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hunt,  the  treasurer. 
In  the  evidence  taken  at  an  examination  by  tbeCommis* 
sioncrs  of  Inquiry  in  the  eounty  Lsttrim  (p.  93)  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  no  pawnbrokers  ra  the  barony ;  but  a  class 
of  men  e  .r.cil  usurers  nre  tu  l<e  iiu'l  with  in  every  direction, 
'  and  tliey  l>.ti<l  1)  th  borrnwers  u'.iil  sureties  by  solemn 
natlis  lu  pittii  uial  repuyiiuMii  of  the  principal,  and  of  the 
interest,  vvhieh  is  r\oibi:;uit  iii  pruporiiDn  to  the  mnallness 
of  the  sum  lent.'    I'he  wit  nes^,  \s  ir  >  was  a  tu.ij:isi  rate,  lur  th 
stated  that  a  case  hud  rccefiily  come  beforo  Lord  Ciemems 
and  himself,  in  which  a  man  had  bound  himself  to  pay  lit. 
a  year  in  quarlcily  instalments  for  the  use  of  l^t.  principal. 
Such  foots  show  the  expeilieney  of  affording  every  cncou- 
ragementtoestablisbments conducted  under  the  immeiliale 
eontrol  of  the  law.    In  some  instances  in  Ireland  pawn- 
brokers keep  spirit-shops  under  the  same  noof  or  in  an  ad- 
joinin<;  house.   The  Rcoort  just  quoted  states  that  people 
were  beginning  to  lose  theirreluctance  towcar  the  forfeited 
property  of  their  neighbours ;  and  most  of  the  poor  persons 
examined  stated  tint  a  few  yearj  at*')  tbey  were  -a^lwine  1 
to  go  to  the  pawnbrokers,  but  this  reeling  uppeured  then  to 
have  been  much  ■weakeueil.    The  searcity  of  capital  in  Ir  e  - 
land occasions  many  indivnluals  to  have  re<>o«r«i  to  pawn- 
brokers for  pnr|>oses  unknown  in  Kngluud,  <uch  asolitaia« 
ing  the  meena  of  purchasing  a  pig  or  buymg  seed. 

In  sonwof  tho  British  colonies  the  regulations  for  pawn- 
brokers appear  to  be  very  imperfect,  if  not  unjust.  The 
followin<;  table,  showing  the  sums  for  which  goods  were 
redeemed  far  a  poor  woman  ai  Hobart  Town,  is  team  tba 
*  Attitral-Aiiatio  Review*  of  Nov.  I2ih,  1839 


AT'.ii'l'fi. 

Af.ia'int, 

Gowu 

.  od. 

3  weeks'  int«ie»i  i»s.  id. 

Cloak  . 

.  4  0 

4 

dilto        1  4 

Kettle  . 

.  2  6 

10 

ditto        8  1 

Jacket  . 

.  3  0 

8 

dato     I  4 

Guis  a 

.  3  0 

8 

ditto       8  0 

Principal 

14  G 

Interest  ..76 

Tlie  duplicates  all  contained  the  following  notice: — 'This 
duplicate  mu»t  be  renewed  or  the  pledge  redeemed  within 
ni.r  months  firom  the  dale  hereof,  or  the  article  wiU  be  /or* 

feited: 

The  Mont  de  Pi£t<  is  an  institution  of  Italian  origin. 

?AoHr  Dx  PiBTB.]  Leo  X.  (1913-21).  or,  as  some  assert, 
ape  Paul  III.  (1534-1 349)),  sanctioned  the  establishment 
of  the  first  of  these  institutions.  It  is  said  however  that  a 
Mijnte  di  Pieta  was  founded  at  Parma  in  I  J>-  [Parma  ] 
One  was  formed  at  Amsterdam,  1568;  Au^sb^aig,  I5'J1; 
Brussels,  1G31  ;  Antwerp,  1C20;  Ghent,  IC'23;  Paris, 
1  777.  In  1661  Si  project  existed  fur  osiublisbing  Monts 
d  ■  Pi£t6  in  England,  and  the  following  is  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet  which  was  printed  in  London  in  the  above 
year  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  wliich  however  was 
never  carried  into  effect: — 'Observations  manifesting  the 
conveniency  and  commodity  of  Mount  Pieleyes,  or  PttUio 
Bancks  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  or  Others  in  Distress  upon 
Pawns.'  It  is  exttemely  donbtfiil  wlietber  a  public  insUtU'- 
;  tion  for  lendingmonevon  pledges wottld  answer  mLoudoB. 
Many  branch  estsbltsnments  would  be  necessary,  and  they 
would  scarcely  be  so  economically  conducted  as  the  es  ab- 
lishinents  belonging  to  private  itidividmils.  To  L,'i^e  sin  h 
an  institution  a  monopoly  ri'.seniliini^;  ibat  whieli  ihe  V  -X- 
oHice  possesses,  would  never  L<  lhiiu.;hi  of  m  ih;>  eo.miiy 
The  rales  of  uUerest  charged  by  paw  hiuukers  ate  ii:.;li :  but 
the  average  proRls  of  (heir  trade  are  not  so  liiordinatc  as 
iiiigiit  be  inferred  from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  preceding 
tables,  winch  nevertheless  fully  prove,  that  having  rec'>iir*a 
to  l  awnbroker*  is  an  improvident  mode  of  raising  money. 
In  1<^8  a  compauy  was  formed  in  London  called  the 
'British  Pledge  Soeieiy,*  which  proposed  Itading  money  at 
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ono-half  the  rote  of  interest  allowed  b?  the  39  tmi  40 
CiL-orce  III.,  c.  'jT,  uml  wiilioiit  ninking  any  i-!i:iri;i'  for  ilu- 
pliCLiU's.  This  s(i<-iclv  a'.-ii>  ])k'il;j;i-'d  r.self  to  iisnko  cmicl 
ll'^st■s  in  ra-c  lif  .'"in',  Hir  uliii'ii  oasually  p;iwul)rokor<;  aro 
not  liable.  Tlie  Jiili  uf  incorporaliun,  after  being  ri':>(l  a 
first  time  in  the  Ilou^o  of  Conuuong,  was  abandoned. 

There  it  a  Mont  do  Pi6td  at  Moscow  oa  »  very  extensive 
tetto.  tbe  profits  of  which  support  a  foundling  hoepital. 
Tbey  «»  nnvMroiM  in  Belgium.  From  a  nuper  read  by 
RtwwD  Tf*  Ifavion  bdbm  ttie  London  Sl*ti«tteal  Society 
in  1637.  the  ftUowing  •ppetr  to  be  the  term*  of  the  Mont 
d«  of  Para  >-*  Loons  are  made  npon  the  deposit  of 
such  goods  as  rnn  be  ]lr(^^L■r\ell  to  the  amount  of  tuo-ihir  l-i 
of  their  estimated  VLilue;  ljut  ua  gold  and  silvtr,  fourth- 
fifths  of  their  value  is  iidv.inccd.  The  present  r.ite  t.>{  inte- 
rest is  1  percent,  per  mouth,  or  1'2  p<»r  cent.  I'lV  aruuiin. 
The  Paviji  ostablishnicnt  has  ^jt-iun-.'lly  fpmi  fiGO.OUO  to 
SjOtOOO  articles  in  its  possesiion,  and  the  capital  constantly 
outstanding  may  b«  estimated  at  about  500,ooo/.  The 
cxpcnso  of  management  amounts  to  between  60  c.  and  c. 
on  each  article,  and  the  profits  are  wholly  derived  from  loans 
of  ft  francs  aitd  upwards.  Articles  not  redeemed  within  the 
year  are  sold,  subject  however,  as  in  England,  to  a  eloim  fiir 
restoration  of  the  surplus,  if  made"  within  thrco  vears.' 

The  statistical  tobies  published  by  the  French  minister 
(if  (iJiniiu  rio  show  the  operations  of  the  Mont  de  Pi-'ie  of 
Funs  and  those  of  the  lar);e  towns  in  France  duniii;  tli« 
year  IS.t.l;  and  Ihu  f  dlowiiiii  ln-ief  aiuiK  .m^.  of  tlicin  may  bi-  | 
useful,  if  it  he  desired  to  estimate  the  extent  ut  sitntiur 
transactions  in  the  private  pawnbrokinf;  establishments  in 
the  United  Kingdom :  in  the  absence  of  actual  fiicts,  it  at 
least  offers  points  for  consideration.  The  number  of  articles 
pledged  in  Paris  in  1833  was  1,064»06S{  avarafe  sum  ad- 
vanced on  ead^  14s.  MA  It  ia  naMSsan  to  obserwo  that, 
from  the  low  mto  of  totarest  and  tho  ooBBwnea  impired  by 
an  establishment  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  Mont  do  PiT't'  is  made  ns-c  of  by  ptTSdns  of 
a  hi<^her  class  than  llnac  who  apply  to  I'nwiihinkoib  in  this 
country.  The  number  of  articles  redeenaifl  \v:is  s  u.-'il: 
on  1  78,913  articles  the  interest  was  paid  and  the  duj^licate 
J  e  ieui  fl ;  50.650  articles,  on  which  the  sum  of  .1(>.3'Jl/.  had 
been  advanced,  were  forfeited,  being  one-twentieth  in  number, 
but  less  than  oiio-twentietli  in  valuo.  At  Mctz,  in  the 
same  year,  the  forfeited  pledges  were  one  in  M;  at  Stras- 
buig^one  in  19;  at  I^on.  one  in  20;  at  Marscdlo  they 
formed  the  smallest  proportion,  being  only  one  in  29.  In 
eleven  of  tho  largest  towns  of  France^  including  tbe  above 
four,  731,0S6  articles  were  taken  in  pledge;  but  the  sum 
advanced  on  each,  bcinj?  S^d^  was  not  much  more 
than  half  tho  vnluu  of  tlm-e  iili-leed  in  Pans.  The 
ON'crago  sum  varied  coiiiiduraldy,  lifinu'  a*  1.j-.v  as.  Wd.  at 
S 1 1  a>barg,  and  a^^  high  ;\s  17^.  1?/  at  Mar-eiUe,  In  HvesI, 
TSi  ismes,  Dijon,  and  Nunics  the  averugc  value  of  each  uf 
tlio  unredeemed  articles  exceeded  the  averagOTaluoof  each 
of  the  total  number  of  artirlc*  ]1  edged. 

PAX,  an  ecclesiastical  m^ti  urgent  of  antient  ttSe  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  St.  Paul,  in  several  of  bisepistles* 
commands  the  profitssors of  the  Christian  reU0onto  'salute 
«itch  other  with  a  holy  kiss.*  That  this  was  lilerally  prac- 
tised in  the  first  agen  of  the  church,  we  learn  from  the  apos- 
toljf.il  coiistitiitio:i5,  tripothor  with  some  partirii!;>rs  re-;;)eft- 
ing  liic  iiieiliod  of  peifurmin^  this  ceremony.  'Lut  the 
I  i>,hop  sah.te  the  church,  and  say.  The  pettce  of  God  be 
tvith  y>u  aU :  and  let  the  people  answer,  A)id  tcith  thy  spirit. 
Then  let  ihe  lUai-on  say  to  all,  S<ilule  one  atiol/icr  u  ilh  a 
holy  hits,  and  let  the  clergy  kiss  the  bishop,  and  the  laymen 
the  laymen,  and  the  women  tho  woman.  (Li.  viiL,  e.  ll, 
apud  Ooteller,  p.  345.) 

Tbe  custom  of  giving  the  kiss  of  peace  l>eforc  the  com- 
niinioni  in  the  more  solemn  gerrioe  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  called  the  Hif!h  Mass,  is  still  kept  up  among  the 
ofRciatinK  clergy,  as  well  as  among  the  men  and  women 
of  tlio  difTercnt  relii^ious  orders.  So  also  it  appears  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  laity  duiuiL'  liie  wh  ile  of  the 
iTii'ltllwa^c*  ;  while  the  inen  anrl  woiulu  were  sepaialed  from 
t-ach  othtr.  But  when  llio.soxes  bei;an  to  be  mixed  to^-e- 
tb«r  in  Ih^  leiis  suieinu  ^rviee  called  the  Low  Mass,  wineli 
began  to  take  place  in  the  twelAh  or  thirteenth  century,  a 
Mnae  of  decorum  dictated  to  the  bishops  the  use  of  an  in- 
strument called  sotoetimes  a  Piix,  sometimes  Taimla  Pads, 
and  aoroetimes  Otadatoriutn,  which  the  priest  kissed  lifst, 
then  the  dark*  and  lastly  the  people  wno  assisted  at  tlio 
servioa!,  «M  iiftw  anotlwi  MitaaA  of  tim  foms^ 


Aroonii;  the  constitutions  of  Waller  Jc  Grey,  archbishop 
of  York,  A.D.  1250,  an  osculatoriuni  was  one  of  the  regular 
ecclosir^stical  ornaments,  or  n»lher  implements,  oidoicd  to 
be  provided  in  every  pari>h  cl'urcli. 

It  was  usually  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  plate  or  tablet, 
with  a  support  at  tbe  back,  and  had  a  representation  of  tho 
cruoiQxiou  in  front,  either  in  relief  or  engraved.  The 
magnificent  pax  of  silver,engcavedinniallO|by  Finigoarra»ii 
still  pre»er\-ed  at  Floreno& 

The  general  disuse  of  this  ptoto  in  modem  times  isa^ 
tributed  by  Lc  BruQ  (BxjiicaHwt  Zdtterale,  la 
Mesne,  torn,  i.,  p.  i9$i  to  ocrtmn  jealousies  which  ware 
fiKind  to  ai  i-o  am  ng  individuBU»aboutpriorjty in  havingit 

jjro^enlcd  to  thoni. 

Tlie  use  of  iho  P.ix  was  not  anionj<  the  corenionies  winch 
weri-  ttrst  abrogated  at  the  Ri  fortuation  in  Englasid  :  oa  tliO 
contrary,  it  was  enforc  oii  bv  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  re.ideiml  mora  ostensible  than  it  bad 
been,  as  appears  by  the  following  injunction,  published  in  tho 
deanry  of  Doncastcr, in  1548: — 'The  clerk  shall  bringdown 
the  paxe.  and  standing  without  the  church-door,  sliall  say 
loudlv  to  tho  people  these  words:  *'Thia  is  tho  token  of 
joyful  peace,  which  is  between  God  and  man*s  conscience,* 

&c. 

iDu  Cansje,  Glnsf.,  v. 'Osculatorium.'  'Osculura  Paris,' 
'  Pax  ;'Milnei-,  'On  the  Use  uf  Ihe  Pa\,'  Arrh(rolng.,\o\.-x.Ti. 
p,  534:  Burnet,  Hist.  i;r/.ni...  vol.  li.,  .-DKcrt.  p.  iiV.  No.  21.) 

PAXO,  the  smalh'st  of  the  Ionian  K!ands,  lies  soviUi- 
Bouth-eost  of  Corfu,  being  eigltt  miles  from  Capo  Bianco,  the 
southernmost  point  of  lliat  island,  and  about  ten  miles  west 
of  the  nearest  point  of  the  mninlnnd  of  Epirus.  Paxo  is 
rocky,  and  ischiedy  planted  wuli  i  hve-trces  which  produce 
the  best  oil  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  island  is  destitute  of 
sprint;- water,  and  IS  deficient  in  corn  and  otlior  neeessansi» 
which  are  brought  in  {mm  Corfu  and  other  places.  Its 
surface  is  reckoned  at  26  square  miles,  and  the  population 
by  the  census  of  1834  was  '  J h  i  iidiubiiantA.  Tiie  jirnu'ipal 
Village  in  the  island,  called  Porto  G;u,  lias  a  ^oi  il  harbjur, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  authorities.  Two  othoi-  hainlels, 
Luca  and  Longon,  lip  also  by  the  sea-coast.  The  &mik\i 
island  called  Anti-Paxo,  ihn  r  mtles  south-east  of  Pavo,  is 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  nod  is  inhabited  by 
fishermen  and  a  few  shepherds.  (Noigobanr,  /ontucAa  fn- 
seln.)    [Ionian  Islands.] 

PAZ,  LA,  a  town  in  Bolivia,  situated  near  10°  5fi'S.  lat. 
and  td'  W.  long.  It  stands  in  a  ravine  probably  mora 
than  1000  (bet  below  the  table-land  of  thelakeof  llticaea 
[BoLivi.^],  on  some  hills  which  are  scattered  over  thenivine, 
on  the  northern  side  of  wbicli  rises  the  elevated  peak  of 
l!li;n^ni.  T  he  i-.ivine  a;id  (own  are  nilLisectcd  by  a  river, 
ilie  (  liuqueaiio,  whii  li  brciks  by  a  narrow  gorge  throucrli 
the  eastern  i  hain  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  is  one  i  f  the 
remotest  source.'*  of  the  Rio  Madeira.  The  ravine  is  en- 
closed by  high  and  steep  mountains,  and  contains  little  level 
ground;  but  ii  is  cultivated  with  great  care  wherever  culti- 
vation is  practicable.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  very 
irregular,  and  some  of  them  extremely  steep.  It  contains 
many  ozteBsive  dwelling-houses,  built  in  the  Spanirii 
fashion ;  but  the  roolk  am  not  flat,  and  they  are  covered 
with  tiles  on  account  of  the  snow,  which,  during  the  winter, 
falls  in  this  nivine.  The  C'rcater  part  of  the  lnoiies  Imwcver 
aiu  only  mud  lints,  and  inliahiled  by  Indians,  l.a  Paz  is 
the  most  ctimnierc.d  lown  in  lj._livia.  All  the  mei rlunidi^o 
designed  tor  the  consuinpiiini  of  Chnijuis.ica,  Pu!u>i,  and 
C.loehabaniba,  is  conNojcd  tvi  tins  jilace  from  liie  coast  of 
Peru,  and  hence  carried  into  the  interior.  TI:o  siirrontnLing 
country  produces  no  article  of  export  except  gold  and  bark, 
which  are  collected  in  eonsidemble  quantity  on  the  eastarti 
declivity  of  the  eastern  miigo  of  tbo  Bolivian  Andess,  The 
population  exceeds  80,000. 

(Temple's  TVinwb  tn  vorious  partt  o/Peru;  Pentland, 
in  Limdon  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  v.) 

PEA.  The  garden  pea  (I'itum  tatitum)  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  suiSciently  iiaidy  in  a  voun^;  siate, 
or  wlica  ita  development  is  not  much  eMendoJ,  to  bear  our 
winters  when  they  ero  modeiate,  and  when  ihii  plants  bavi^ 
as  in  gardens  generallv,  a  slu  lierod  .situation. 

The  pea,  together  with  the  bean  and  kidney  bean,  are 
enumerated  as  the  legumes  cultivated  by  the  Romans;  and 
tlieiie  indeed  comprise  the  principal  species  of  le|;uroinoOB 
plants  in  the  kitchen-gardens  of  Britain  at  the  present  day. 
Among  these  the  pea  ranks  first  in  iai|)oriance  and  general 
"        It  had  probably  bean  uitredoead  into  this 
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counkry  at  on  Caily  period,  for  pciw  ^rc  menlioncd  by  Lyil-  f 
eale,  a  poet  <jf  ilio  tune  of  llejiiy  VI ,  as  being  liawkcil  lu 
London.  It  appiais  hnwi-vor  iliat  I'lr  at  least  a  century 
afterwards,  iu  (Jut-L-n  Rlizaheili's  iimu,  i!iL-y  weiv  eitlicr  not  ' 
very  common,  or  the  matiner  <ir  obtaining  them  cuily  was 
unknown,  for  Fuller  Htates  that  in  liw  la«t-tnentit>ned  reign 
pcj!)  were  broui;l)t  from  Holland,  and  vera  accounted  'fit 
dainties  for  lodiet,  ihcy  came  so  far  and  co«t  go  dear.' 

The  variotiM  of  t  be  pea  are  numerous.  The  best  account 
of  Ihem  will  be  fimnd  in  tb«  'Tranautiona  of  the  Horti- 
enltural  Soetaty/  ind  leriss.  vol.  U  whenB  48  vsriatiei,  com' 
prising  no  fewer  tlnn  175  aynonytns,  an  airanged  and  de^ 
BcrilK'd. 

TIk'  f.illou'l:!^  is  a  keiei  tion  of  the  more  ttufttlTarietiea:— 
For  early  sowmg — Early  Dwatf. 

Early  Frame. 
Early  Charlton. 

D  Aiiversne,  aporUettlariyaiieeltontaort. 
For  tbo  principal  summer  crop- 

Blue  Prussian. 

White  PrusAion. 

Groom's  Superb  D«*if  Blllft 

Dwarf  Giean  Ifariow. 

Knight's  D«arf  Marrow. 
Forlale  sowing— Knight's  Till  Marruw. 

There  arc  some  varieliea  oi'  duiiilute,  or  nearly  so,  of 
the  internal  tough  linmg  of  the  pods;  these  are  lullcd 
siignr  pea*,  and  their  pods  ar>f  ealen  rooked  in  the  manner 
ef  kidney  beans.  The  best  varirly  ofthi-*  c'.ii^s  is  the  Largo 
Crooked  Sugar,  which  wili  hkuwise  be  found  a  very  good 
'Sort  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  soil  fur  peas  ought  to  lie  fresh  and  well  stirred,  but 
not  too  rich ;  fur  in  the  btnar  CKM  a  loxariaat  growth  is  in- 
duced without  fertility. 

The  times  of  sowing  avo^  in  November  for  iba  earliest 
<xm,  and  at  intervals  of  a  montb.  three  weeks,  or  a  furt- 
niKlit.  as  the  aoascn  adnnces,  till  Midxummer.  The  pro- 
<luce  from  any  that  may  be  sown  after  this  period  is  very 
iincertuin ;  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  the  November  on«l 
Otlie;-  siiW'il^s  previous  to  ll)Q-r  of  s|  lill^'.  'i'lie  hl'.cHer 
affoiik-il  ilie  youii.^  planH  iu^viuti  r  bv  >'|iruce  bnmehes  or 
teiii|  "iiLiy  a\wiin'j:s  is  of  cihu-m'  lieiieririai.  X'arious  plans 
•liHVe  Uui'ii  sr.^.');i:-.ted  lor  forwarding  peas  under  i;lass,  so  as 
to  Iranspiaiii  \\>  ilic  end  of  February  ur  in  March  into  the 
■open  ground.  The  best  mode  is  to  sow  in  small  pols,  and 
at  thii  prupor  season  lo  turn  out  the  pinnis  with  the  ball  of' 
■earth  and  roots  Bs  entire  as  possiblo,  to  plunge  them  at 
vhurt  intervals  in  rows,  and  to  shelter  them  by  sticks  of  a 
branching  iwtvre  and  Ikn  ibmu 

The  distance  which  should  be  allotled  for  the  intervals 
lietvesn  the  rows  of  peas  maybe  three,  four,  five,  or  •^ix  (Vet, 
according  to  tlio  growth  of  tlie  s  m  i  and  richness  of  liic  su.l. 
The  ]il.it,is  ahiiulil  be  LiLowi-U  to  [>ri»w  too  thirk  in  the 
rows,  o4iierwi>e  ilii>\  are  di.iwn  up  slender,  williout  a  due 
|iroporii.)n  of  i<jli.i;^e  im  llie  biwoi"  j  att  of  ibe  sleui,  «  hii'h, 
m  that  rase,  as  well  as  the  leaves  depending  on  it,  is  apt  to 
beeuen  anliealthy  and  to  mildew. 

AgncuHurnl  Cttli»vati9n.—T\\e  Mmnion  pea  is  a  vegc- 
taltio  loo  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  garden  and  in  the  field,  and  there  are  several  varie- 
ties of  it.  The  plant  is  naturally  a  creeper,  havin;  numer- 
ous tendrihi,  by  which  it  lays  hold  of  stronger  plants  and 
supports  itself.  Tlie  pods  contain  one  row  .if  round  .s,  i  ds. 
which  at  first  are  soft  and  juicy,  in  which  slate  they  are 
Used  for  the  table  under  tbe  ii.itne  of  prciin  jieas.  Thev 
afterwards  harden  and  beeymc  farinaceous,  ai.d  tlie  Mam 
dri.s  11)1.  Ill  this  slate  iliey  are  thrashed  and  ittircd  fir 
Use  like  rorii,  and  serve  chiefly  lo  fatten  hogs.  The  straw 
is  Riven  to  ratile  and  sheep  in  winter. 

Tl>ere  are  some  varieties  of  peas  the  stems  of  which  do  not 
rise  or  creep,  but  remain  short,  and  lience  are  called  dwnri 
peas.  l*h«se  ara  pielhrred  Ibr  early  sowing  in  tbe  garden, 
and  likewiae  when  ihey  are  cultivated  in  the  fields  to  be 
igalhered  in  a  green  state.   Every  gardener  strives  to  rai^e 
«arly  peas  enatho  first  which  are  brought  to  the  London 
market  are  sold  for  a  vciy  ;  real  price.    As  soon  as  tiiey 
•re  more  comtuun,  biu  li  (jiuiiu:tic«  are  sometimes  raided  ui  i 
the  fields,  that  the  ])iiei;  sran  ely  di-tV.iys  the  expense  of 
gatherins,'  and  brlntjiriK  to  market     Wlien  the  mnrket  is: 
not  i>vei  >lijrk(  d,  ihis  er"])  is  w  v)  )irfifiiiible,  as  it  d.x-.s  not 
exhaust  the  land,  and  there  is  good  lime  fur  a  crop  of  > 
tares  vt  turnlpa  after  tbe  peas  in  the  seme  eetMM.  Bui  the  | 


usual  purpose  for  whitb  peas  are  ciiUlvated  in  tlie  regular 
ouufikj  of  liu&bandry,  is  to  fatten  lio(js.  A  white  .sort,  wUiijli 
readily  splits  when  subjected  to  ttie  action  of  millstones 
set  wide  anart  so  as  not  to  f;niid  tlu-m.  is  u.sed  in  consider- 
able quaniuies for  soups,  and  e-ipci'iully  fur  sea-slnrus.  There 
is  al~o  a  bine  sort  which  answeit  the  same  purpose.  The 
liof;  |iea  i-.  of  a  grey  or  dun  colour. 

i'eas  coniain  much  farinaceous  and  saccharine  matlei; 
and  uri:  therefore  higUy  IMtrilious;  no  gtlicr  Msed  surpasses 
them  to  Ibis  oualiiy.  eseept  tbe  seed  of  tbe  French  bean 
(Pbaseolus).  But  this  is  reftieed  by  most  animab  in  tbe 
raw  state,  owing  lo  a  certain  tottgbnesB*  which  makes  them 
adhere  to  tho  teeth ;  and,  even  vrfaon  boiled,  they  are  not 
reliibed  by  tliem. 

As  f(),:d  for  iiard-workm::;  men,  pous  are  exoelknt  vslien 
well  lulled  and  mixed  with  some  aiiimal  fat,  or  the  lujuor 
in  wlneh  bones  have  been  laug  and  slowly  boiled  to  extract 
the  t;elaline.  In  some  countries  ]ieas-iueul  is  baked  into 
hard  cakes,  with  or  without  oatmeal  or  barley-meai.  These 
eakes  are  nutritious,  but  are  of  didicult  digestion,  except 
whore  ciutom  and  bard  laboiu:  have  inured  the  stomach  to 
their  use. 

The  soil  best  raited  to  the  growth  of  peas  is  a  light  er 
sandy  team  of  some  depth,  ana  in  good  neatt:  the  umal 

preparation  of  it  is  by  repeated  deep  ploogbings  and  pul- 
verising with  harrows  or  other  instruments,  it  is  itoi  ad- 
viseablo  lo  manure  the  laud  imrnudiately  for  peas,  as  it 
makes  them  throw  out  abundant  i>iems  at  Ibe  expense  of 
the  produce  in  pods.  They  follow  weliaflor  barley  in  svhich 
nu  clover  has  been  sown,  and  are  a  good  substitute  for  eiuver 
where  there  would  be  a  danger  from  the  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  clover  on  the  same  land.  When  clover  has  failed, 
pees  supply  its  place,  the  ground  being  plouehod  up  before 
winter,  or  early  in  spring,  and  well  pulverised.  The  wheat 
is  not  always  so  good  after  peas  as  after  clover,  when 
the  clover  is  a  good  crop;  hut  it  u  Well  known  that  if  the 
clover  fails,  the  wheat  will  also  suflbr.  It  is  therefbre  better 
lo  have  pe.is,  tluui  to  risk  sowin-;  wheat  after  a  thin  crop  of 
clover,  ii  the  puo*  aic  not  well  lioed.  and  do  not  cover  the 
siirface,  the  land  will  be  full  of  woeds;  but  \\i;h  good 
uuinntrement  it  may  bo  looked  upon  as  a  clGaua.ng  crop. 
Many  farmers  consider  peas  as  a  very  uncertain  crop;  bu: 
they  are  only  so  when  the  land  is  carelessly  culiivattaL 
They  arc,  no  doubt,  often  injured  by  want  of  moisture  ia 
the  soil,  or  by  an  excess  of  it ;  but  deep  ploughing  will  pre* 
vent  tlte  former,  and  careful  draining  the  latter.  If  peai 
are  sown  en  land  which  is  exbaualed,  or  natorally  vetf 
poor,  no  certain  crop  can  be  relied  on.  It  sometiniea  ha|K 
pens  however  that  an  excellent  crop  is  obtained  againat  al 
probabiti'ty,  considering  the  stale  and  tillage  of  the  laui 
oivinc;  lo  ♦otne  nirtunaie  coincidences  of  favourable  w  eatlior . 
and  nt  this  case  u  \\\*uld  appear  a.*  if  gieat  enre  ui  ihv  pfs- 
paratioii  i;f  the  were  unneressary,  but  this  is  not  otiea 
the  case,  and  no  prudent  farmer  will  trust  to  theohancei. 
which  arc  nmch  against  siu  t  es-.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a 
slovenly  cultivation  or  an  iinproper  succession  of  crops  » 
the  cause  of  gnetdisappointniciit  and  loss,  and  it  maybe 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  good  farmer  will  tript 
to  accident,  when  by  a  little  care  and  attentiou  and  a  rm* 
sonable  expenditare  be  may  almost  enenra  eueoesa. 

Feat  must  not  be  npooted  on  the  same  land  iin  lean  than 
10  or  12  years,  nor  are  they  to  bo  recommended  on  very  stt? 
days,  on  which  beans  arc  to  be  preferred.  Wherever  beans 
suit  the  M>il,  they  aro  a  much  bcitiT  preparation  for  w  iieal 
than  peas,  admitting  of  much  more  frequent  and  peifect 


hoeing,  besides  the  appiicaiion  of  an  abutuiaiil  roat 
dimj,  of  winch  the  wheat  reaps  the  benefit  as  well  as  ihc 

beall-s. 

PexH  should  be  sown  as  early  as  tbe  ground  will  admit  of 
bemi.,'  worked;  and  in  very  mild  winters  January  is  a  very 
good  time  for  sowing  peea,  wbieb  are  intended  to  bega> 
thercd  green,  in  a  ibelteiwd. situation  sloping  towacdstbe 
Boatb-wesi.  The  hog  peea  maybe  eown  ia  Febcnaiyar 
March ;  and  if  they  are  horse-hoed,  and  tbe  earth  is  raised 
against  the  young  plants,  tlicy  will  not  suffer  fiom  a  raodc- 
rate  frost.  Wheii  peas  are  drilled  at  '2  led  or  more  betWd'O 
tin-  r(jws,  it  will  not  lake  above  two  busliels  to  diiil  an  aiTC. 
I'tie  old  intiiliod  of  sowing  peas  broadcast  and  piuuebuia: 
them  in  is  now  seldom  practised,  and  to  so.v  them  and 
harrow  them  in  is  nowhere  recommended;  the  birds  in  thr^ 
eu<e  having  much  too  great  a  share  of  the  seed.  When 
peas  follow  dover,  the  practice  of  dibbling  thena  lulo  tiae 
ewehl,whiehbM  been  tamed  over  wiihtiw  plough,  is  mHeh 
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to  be  peAmd.  Wherever  dibbliac  i»  generally  practised, 
and  tben  iie  ivflksiant  IimkI*  to  pot  llw  ««m  into  Um 
jpoimd  in  aimmmU*  timaii  iftaboalA  ^fatnd  Ibr 
«wi7  kind  of  «top  that  oan  adnit  of  tkd  Iim  in  die  bi> 
torvah. 

When  pea&  arc  sown  later  than  usual,  it  is  useful  to  steep 
the  ieisd  a  lew  buurs,  in  tmier  that  it  may  Tegetato  aoonor. 
A  week  may  often  bo  fuood  in  thn  ooming  np  of  th*  crop 

by  this  means. 

Tlio  EverlaHting  Pea,  which  is  m  well  known  in  our  gar- 
dens, has  imtti  recoroiqended  to  be  caltiTated  in  the  fielda 
for  green  fodder  for  horses,  whidl  tie  said  lo  eat  it  iMulily. 
In  land  whieh  has  boon  woU  manuxodt  it  will  produce  a  very 
gtwt  voigMof  giMn  Ibod;  and  tlianoN  probably  varieties 
«r  ft  novo  tttoeuleat  and  iweetor  than  othora.  If  it  ooald 
M  Mablidifld  in  a  Hold,  it  mndd  pndnce  abundant  ibod  fbr 
aotaral  years  in  succession,  without  any  nther  cultivation 
than  hoeing  out  the  weeds  and  stirrinp  the  soil  around  the 
pluiils.  Tim  seed  should  be  sown  m  rows,  and  the  i)lants 
thinned  out  by  tho  boo,  so  as  to  stand  a  fool  or  I  j  inches 
apart;  tlu-y  would  then  have  room  to  grow  out,  and  woul<l 
cover  the  );rouod  completely.  By  tranaplantinK  year-old 
plants,  a  fttii  1  graatar  crop  migtA  ba  abtaiaad.  It  la  at  laaat 
worth  a  trial. 

Peaa  should  be  drilled  in  rows  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
admit  tho  hone-boo  batwean  tboBL.  Thqr  alwttld  ba  bona- 
bood  npaaledly  nntil  tfaa  atana  are  ao  long  aa  to  iUl 
down  and  oovartbe  intawab:  a  slight  earibiDg  of  the  rows 
vith  a  plongh  baa  the  effect  of  keeping  the  stems  from  the 
gtound  and  allowini;;^  the  air  to  <'ir(  uhite  untler  them,  by 
which  the  podding  it>  mueh  encuuniyeil ;  for  in  wet  se  asons 
the  siems  are  apt  to  lie  on  the  wet  j,'round  and  to  tot.  When 
the  seed  is  ripe  in  the  pods  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks, 
the  crop  sliould  he  reaped,  or  many  of  the  pods  w  ill  burst, 
and  tho  seed  be  lost.  The  reaping  is  performed  by  pulling 
the  straw  from  the  root  by  hand,  or  by  mean«  of  two  reap- 
ing-hooks, which  partly  tear  up  tho  stems,  and  partly  cut 
them  off.  They  are  then  gathered  into  small  luoae  heaps, 
and  left  to  dry.  After  being  tamed  over  till  they  are  quite 
dry,  they  are  carted  to  the  ataek  or  barn.  Ualeax  the  quan- 
tity be  eonstdeiabk^  lo  as  to  make  a  large  stack,  it  is  ad- 
Tisablo  to  put  them  (n  a  bam,  because  they  are  generally 
titrashed  out  soon  afler  hai  vest,  when  the  ha^s,  having  run 
for  a  time  in  the  stubbles,  are  put  up  to  fatten.  When  ihe 
\icai  are  slackest,  many  of  tlie  pods  are  necessarily  exposed 
to  the  depredation  ul"  birds;  and,  if  they  eM;ape  this,  they 
burst,  and  the  sceii  is  loj,t. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  of  good  peas  is  from  30  to  40 
bushels,  and  the  price  somewhat  higner  than  that  of  beans. 
They  are  consequently  a  profitable  crop,  and  will  well  repay 
n  little  attention  in  tho  cultivation.  If  the  land  is  not  in 
Buflieicnt  order  and  heart  to  make  it  advisable  to  sow  wheat 
after  tho  peas,  barley  or  oats  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted. Ir  tliapeaawilr  it  may  be  neeamarj  lo  clean  the 
nnd  with  a  ftllow  crop  before  any  other  com  is  town,  fbr  a 
oadcropof  pca.s  invarimbly  leaves  the  land  foul. 

The  straw  or  halni  (jf  peas,  when  well  harrcstcd,  makes 
excellent  fodrler  for  eatth-,  and  especially  fur  sheep,  which  are 
very  fond  of  the  dry  jxids  when  the  seedji  have  befn  thrashed 
out. 

In  some  places,  they  mw  \>om  and  beans  together  broad- 
cast, and  plough  them  in  ;  the  beans  serve  as  a  support  to 
the  neas,  and  a  crreator  return  is  expected ;  but  unleie  it  be 
ibr  tlie  puti  ose  of  cutting  them  up  for  green  fodder,  aa 


as  the  poda  are  formed,  this  practiee  is  not  to  be  neon^ 
mondao.  In  nandera,  peas,  baansi  tares,  and  barley  are 
aomatimea  oown  thiek  tegetber,  and  Ibrm  an  abundant  green 
eropi.  which  is  eut  as  loon  aa  the  flower  is  past,  and  given  to 

tho  cows  and  pigs,  which  thrive  well  on  this  succulent  food. 
Tho  surface  of  the  gi  ound  is  so  completely  shaded,  that  no 
weeds  can  spring  up  ;  aiul  as  there  has  been  no  seed  tormed, 
little  is  taken  frum  the  soil.  The  land  is  immediately 
]>lou{;hed  up  and  sown  with  another  orop,  such  as  potatoes 
or  turnips,  which  sometimes  are  off  the  ground  in  time  to 
allovT  wheat  to  be  sown  the  same  year. 

PEACE  lUVKR.   [NoKTH-wESTKBN  Territory.] 
PEACE  OF  RYSWICK.   [Ryswick.  PKACBOr/l 
PEACH.   The  peach-tree  {Aatj/gdalus  P^rnca  or  iVr- 
sica  rulgarit')  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  c^peciuUy 
•  native  of  Persia.   It  was  knawn  to  the  lloniana»  and 
brought  to  Italy,  where  it  beeama  distinguished  by  the 

ii   [ji  ''  B'rtica;  and  this  name  it  still  retains  under 

various  modifications  in  the  diffvfent  ooUQlries  of  Europe; 
C;Gi,No»  109ft. 


tlius.  peaeh  is  ovidratly  daiiaad  fhnn  ptehg  or  pedief, 
Mm  latter  being,  famarly  written  persier  by  the  French 
But  the  peaeh  is  not  indigenous  solely  in  Persia,  for  it 
has  been  found  growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  Turkey 
in  Asia.  Pallas  describes  it  as  existing  in  the  more 
s.)uthern  parts  of  the  Caucasus.  From  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  in  a  wdd  state,  and  the  perfection  which 
it  attains  under  the  most  luuited  share  <if  cultivation 
in  regions  situated  between  30*  and  40"  of  latitude,  these 
parallels  may  be  presumed  to  include  its  fkvourite  habitat. 
Isothermal  lines  describe  however  a  wavy  tract ;  and  the 
peach  may  even  find  a  congenial  climate  to  a  considctnibia 
extent  on  both  sides  of  the  above  lioitt;  but  the  leoali^ 
must  bo  very  peculiarly  oiretmrtanead  in  wUeh  it  wiU  ae> 
quire  full  parliectbn  beyond  the  46th  parallel  on  the  one 
hand ;  and.  on  the  other,  its  deciduous  nature,  requiring  a 
cool  season  of  rest,  unfits  it  ibr  the  oontinued  lii§^  lampnw- 
tura  of  a  tropical  climate. 

It  is  to  b«  regretted  that  there  are  as  yet  no  perfect  re- 
gisters of  the  temperature  of  places  where  the  peach  in  us 
natural  state  attains  the  greatest  perfection.  .Such  would 
at  once  form  tho  surest  guide  for  the  establishment  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  regulation  of  that  artificial  climate  whien  tba 
tree  requires  to  ensure  its  fruiting  in  perfootion  in  Britain, 
and  for  whieh  puipoia  tiia  aldi  of  glass  and  Uta-haat  aiw 
provided. 

The  peadi  withifanda  our  wintera  nnkort.  if  thef  aire  not 
unusualljr  saf«e.  It  even  su<»!eeds  in  America  ezeeed* 
ingly  weu  as  a  standard,  in  latitudes  where  the  winters  are 

much  more  intense,  but  the  summers  hotter,  than  w  ith  us. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  well  ascertained  fact,  that  all 
deciduous  trees  sutTer  less  from  severe  frost  in  winter  when 
their  wood  is  perfectly  matured  by  sufficiently  warm  sum- 
mers, than  when  grown  in  climates  where  they  cannot  en  joy 
that  degree  of  summer-heat  which  they  are  naturally  adapt  oil 
for,  and  which  they  require  for  the  due  formation  of  Ineir 
tissues.  Hence,  in  the  north  of  England,  young  peach-trees 
in  the  open  ground  will  be  partially  injured  by  a  degree  of 
frost  which,  though  of  equal  intensity,  will  nut  iigurtously 
affect  similar  plants  in  tM  neighbourhood  of  London.  Tlw 
peach  also  suoceeds  aa  a  alandaid  in  lulj.  the  sooth  «f 
France,  and  other  continental  countries  of  Earane  itaving 
summers  equally  hot;  but  it  may  be  obser\'cd  that  where 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  is  above  70", 
or  that  of  llie  wnrmest  month  above  7y,  as  is  the  case  at 
Rome,  and  st:ll  higher  at  New  York,  the  meUing  vnrietic^ 
of  the  peach  tlo  not  p()?sess  tiial  rich  succulence'  which  ihey 
acquire  against  a  souih  w  ill  under  tho  more  moderate  sum- 
mer heals  of  the  thiii:ite>*  of  London  or  Pans.  On  the  con* 
trary  iiowever,  the  jirm  jig$hed  or  cltngntone  peaches,  which 
arc  little  esteemed  in  this  country,  are  preferred  in  Amerie* 
and  other  places  subject  to  extreme  summer  heat. 

If  tho  menu  temperature  of  February  amount  to  40°,  and 
that  of  March  to  44°  or  the  peach-tree  will  be  in  full 
flowor  against  a  wall  with  a  iOttth  aspect  about  the  la.st  week 
in  March ;  and  the  genend  crop  will  ba  ripe  in  the  last 
week  of  August  or  first  week  of  September,  provided  the 
me, in  lem[x'ralure  o  f  April  bo  49°,  May  35^  June  6 1* 
July  6^^  and  iliat  of  August  63".  This  period  of  flee 
months  required  for  the  maturaiinn  of  ihe  fruit  from  the 
limi;  of  fli>svering,  on  the  open  wall,  may  be  reduced  Xofoitr 
by  means  of  fire-heat  and  the  protection  of  ulass;  but  it 
cannot  be  advantageously  diminished  any  further.  This 
fact  being  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  for  th<;  gardener  to  know 
at  wluit  time  to  commence  forcing  bis  ptm*hes  in  order  to 
obtain  a  crop  iu  a  given  month. 

Item  the  natural  clunate  «wd  habit  of  tbe  peach-tree,  it 
is  obrioua  that  when  forced  it  must  be  flowered  und«r  a 
comporstiTaly  low  degree  of  tempeiatura.  It  cannot  tbeca- 
foro  be  well  forced  simultaneonsljr  with  the  vine,  fbr  tba 
temperature  of  March,  which  in  this  climate  serves  to  bfblg 
the  peach  into  flower,  does  not  unfold  tho  buds  of  the  vine^ 
this  being  liiily  effected  a  montli  or  six  weeks  fartliei  in  the 
season  by  a  mean  temperature  of  65*.  The  peach  may  be 
subjected  at  fust  to  a  temperature  of  \  Out  not  exceeding 
55°  liU  the  tloweniig  is  over,  after  which  it  may  be  gradually 
rai.scd  to  60°,  and  not  exceeduig  t3i°,  till  the  substance  of 
the  stone  is  indurated,  after  which  from  65*  to  70"  may  bo 
allowed.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  appli- 
cation of  flre-heat.  Even  in  the  total  absence  of  the  latter, 
aun>heat  will  Ibquently  raise  the  lemperature  much  higher ; 
but  in  Ibis  case  a  large  portion  of  air  (.hould  be  supplied,  not 
however  all  at  anoa  anar  the  temperature  of  tho  house  ja 
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ftaniA  loo  high,  hut  gradually  as  the  tenipcratan  inomseft. 
Air  ihould  b*  almn  tmij  wliiutt«d.tfuough  daj  when 
the  weather  is  at  •U  ftrnmnUa 

Light  ii  so  easential,  that  unlen  peaches  h«  IninM  n«tt 
the  glass,  tlio  fruit  will  neither  acquire  due  ooknir  nor 

flavour.  Vii'isiitudes  of  dryness  and  tnoisturo  must  be 
avoided.  The  ruots  should  he  well  supplied  with  water  be- 
fore the  fruit  bogim  to  ripi  n  off,  because  at  n  l:iter  period 
nooe  can  be  ap^ietl  witlio.Jt  dctcrioratiua;  the  ilavoor. 

The  maiMgeillCDl  of  the  puarh  tree  v  m\  otily  he  cor- 
rectly understood  by  those  who  ore  aware  of  tlio  diisposition 
of  iu  buds  and  iU  mode  cf  bMOiog.  The  Icutcs  on  the 
shooU  of  dw  cutrant  aeMM  no  produced  cilh<  r  sinirty,  in 
pairs,  or  in  feo—  ftant  tbm  wun  node.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer,  or  evAy  vttt  Of  aatumn*  a  tmd  w  ibrmcd  in 
the  axil  of  every  inditioual  leaC  and  these  on  tonned  tingle, 
double,  or  triple  ci/ei,  ur  buds,  according  as  one  or  raorc  are 

Srodueetl  at  each  nude*.  Iu  tluj  following  season,  these  buds 
evel  ip  themselves  either  as  flower-buds  or  youni;  s-hi  i  ts, 
and  previously  to  pruning  it  is  necessary  to  distiii'^'uish  the 
Olio  dosrription  from  tiie  other.  The  llo'.vcr-hiid.s  are  {iluiiio 
and  roundish ;  the  woad-buds  arc  n)uic  oblong  and  poiuivU, 
and  oma  of  these  is  generally  situated  between  flower-buds 
tn  ths  oaae  of  triple  buds  occurring  at  the  same  node.  It  is 
thareftw  expedient  in  pruning  to  shorten  a  shoot  to  these 
tri,]do  «!y«s  uT  poMihlek  or  in  their  abaaQoe  to  a  loaf- 
bud,  hut  nevar  to  a  fruit-bod  only,  Ibr  no  oboot  oouM  he 
prolonged  from  it,  vat  would  this  fivit  attain  potftctbn, 
owing  to  the  want  of  leoTes  in  immediate  connaetiou  with 
its  footstalk.  In  seleeting  hud=  f  jr  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation, tififile  wood-buds  onlv  should  be  chosen. 

Thu  niudti  uf  beaiiQK  v       ^  afaoola  of  the  praeoding 

•umtner'b  growth. 

Tbe  peach  is  propagated  exclusively  by  h.idding;  rarely 
on  the  peach  stuck,  but  frequently  on  the  almond,  cs- 
peeially  m  France.   In  this  country  however  it  is  pro- 

apated  almost  eotiielv  on  the  plum  stock,  which  is  not 
jr  much  haidioTt  out  alio  possesses  the  property  of 
ainoading  its  roots  nearer  the  nudhee  than  either  of  tbo 
two  preceding  kinds ;  thereby  afljartding  to  the  peach  a 
more  congenial  nourishment  in  consequence  of  the  roots 
beins  within  the  inQuence  of  the  sokr  uent.  WheroaH  the 
eacTi  stock  tend*  to  strike  dowiiwarr!-  tnp-like  roots 

oyoud  the  depth  of  tho  stratum  waiiueil  by  tlie  summer- 
heat;  and  altLou|j;h  the  latter  trees  j^ruw  viL;oruusly  for  a 
few  years,  or  so  loutj  as  the  rooti  have  not  punetruled  too 
deep,  yet  they  afterwaids  become  sickly,  their  foliage  be- 
comes narrow,  and  acquires  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the 
trees  ultimately  perish.  The  mutcle  and  trfiite  pear -plum 
are  the  varieties  of  plum  stocks  on  which  the  ymnch  is 
budded ;  the  latter  is  esteemed  the  beat,  Tbo  French  prefer 
the  Su  JuUea  plum  atocit,  which  amwan  excaadingly  well. 

Tho  poaeh  aucoaadi  in  any  rich  fresh  loamy  soil ;  but  the 
auhaoil,  like  that  for  all  firuit-lrees,  ought  not  lu  be  relen- 
tive,  and  a  very  complete  mode  of  drainage  is  absolutely 
necessary  It  woulii  il^.  >  bu  desirable  that  the  roots  should 
not  be  allowed  to  p*  o^asiiie  deeper  than  two  fiel  from  the 
surface.  No  objections  could  bo  nin<le  against  the  ri:>ols 
folh)wing  Uieir  natural  tendency  dijwnwards  to  whaiuver 
dkbtaticu  they  might  go,  if  their  extremities  were  at  the  same 
time  in  a  medium  congenial  to  the  pvacii  as  regards  tem- 
perature ;  but  this  cannot  be  tho ,  caio  in  Britain,  unless 

Cerhaps  some  chalk  subsoils  may  form  exoaptiona.  It  is 
now  II  by  experience,  that  when  the  roota  are  m  a  niodiuin 
of  much  lower  temperature  tliau  tho  mean  of  that  of  the 
atoKMphere  during  the  growing  period,  the  trees  do  not 
thrive,  nor  does  the  fruit,  under  such  circumstances,  ac- 
quire flavour ;  mildew  makes  its  appeaiaiic€,  and  no  appU- 
catu  i:  .sill  eSeotually  cure  it  without  inflicting  a  material 
injui  y  oil  the  folia^.  The  best  remedy  for  mildew  is  to  take 
up  the  tree  carefully  iti  autumn,  renew  tho  soil,  and  replant 
the  troo,  spreadiiiK  tho  roots  near  the  surface.  When  peach 
tr  , ,  nij  young,  they  generally  grow  very  luxuriantly;  and 
if  dung  bo  abundantly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  disease  is 
almost  certain  to  manifest  itself  bv  tho  exudation  of  gum. 
It  m  tbarefora  adviaaahla  to  daAr  the  applioatioD  of  manure 
101  dia  Inaa  bogin  to  bear  IhaJti  and  tbon  to  apply  it  only 
aa  atep'^lUMinfc  ao  as  to  maintain  a  vigorous  but  not  an 
Ovor-liarorlant  atate  of  growth,  and  to  retain  the  new  roots 
■ear  the  warm  surface  of  the  sod. 

Various  modes  of  training  Ibo  peach  have  been  adopted, 
li'.iiuruMi  d«v,rres  uf  sucoess.   Thatof  course  has  proved 
tho  best  which  admitu  of  the  most  equal  diaUtbuttOD  of  sap 


throaghont  the  respective  branches,  and  hkewise  tho  pm> 
duetion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well-placed  slioots  for  re- 
placing thoee  that  have  once  borne  fruit,  the  shoots  being 
onlj  uieftil  te  auob  purpose  in  the  season  immadiataly 
foUowmf  that  in  wbwb  they  are  produced,  l^a  fiB 
method,  and  a  roodifleation  of  It  called  Seymonr'a  train- 
ing, are  most  in  conformity  with  tbe  above  principles.  A 
common  error  in  the  fan  method  is  that  of  di!^|>osiitg  a  few 
of  the  first  produced  branches  so  as  to  represent  etjwi- 
distant  radii ;  the  consequences  of  sucli  disposition  ar  ; 
an  i»xfes<<ive  dt^ri>c  of  vi<,>oiir  in  tho  wutral  and  rao»t  «jp- 
riL'ht,  l>ul  at  the  (>anu5  lime  those  ineluiin^  horizontally 
become  comparatively  weak,  Unger  for  a  few  yean^  and 
then  die  dK,  Tboir  ahare  of  tho  aap  is  soon  approprialaA 
by  the  more  rertioal  branehea,  aome  of  which  will  aaanae 
the  character  of  aMOMi  and  prove  unsoitaUe  fbr  piodueiiig 
fniit-beaiing  ahoota.  Cvttllur  thcao  book  ta  fkwamotly  the 
only  altemMtTO  in  order  to  <ma<n  other  sboota  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishinp  the  lower  part  of  the  wall.  By  Ibis 
misdirection  of  the  eneri^nes  of  the  tree,  seveml  years' 
{jvowth  is  wasted,  and  when  it  I'ocomci  ncco.s»ary  to  cui 
out  such  larj^e  branches,  the  tree  receives  a  shoek  wLieii 
render*  it  incajiahle  of  beannti  such  lino  fruit  as  a  more 
skilful  tnanagi  luent  will  ensure.  It  may  he  bnetly  affirmed 
that  all  methods  of  training  are  had  which  admit  upright 
■hoots  to  compote  with  horisontal  onaa;  for  the  former  will 
now  with  a  vigour  ten  times  grantor,  in  many  tinfanam, 
than  the  latter,  owing  to  tha  atrong  ^^ertioal  tandaoflgr  of 
the  sap.  Although  the  aioendency  gained  by  a  vertiea* 
shoot  over  a  liorizontHl  otie  is  coii-iidernlde  in  the  curren 
season  of  their  iiri>duclion,  yet  it  bears  but  a  triUiiig  ratio  tc 
that  which  would  be  pained  iu  successive  seasons,  were  the 
vertical  purlioii  allowed  to  pruceed  wubcHii  interfercnc*  from 
tho  pruning-knife.  If  however  a  central  vertical  shout  bt* 
annually  trained,  and  uniformly  cut  at  the  w  inter  pruning 
to  within  a  few  buds  from  its  base,  no  material  injury  would 
then  re«ult  to  the  side  branches,  the  vwtical  tendency  egaintt 
them  being  thus  limited  to  a  aingle  summer-shoot.  Tbii 
prinoiplo  ia  the  haaia  of  tha  fidlowing  mode  of  ttainiiw. 

In  otttthig  booh  the  central  aboot,  two  buds,  vdl  mmted 
for  producing  side  branches,  and  a  third  for  an  upriglil, 
must  bo  leA.  The  first  prodnction  of  side  branches,  which 
are  intended  to  produce  the  lower  radii  of  the  fan.  must  be 
trained  at  some  elevation  in  the  first  instance,  and  nHer- 
^^ards  broii;.;ht  to  a  hm'izontal  position;  and  tluy  shouU 
not  be  siilxlividcd.  'ilioso  however  obtained  in  the  foilow- 
season  may  be  allowed  to  form  two  each,  if  sufficiently 
vigorous,  at  some  distance  from  their  base,  and  as  their 
d  ivergcnce  affords  room.  The  brai^chea  produced  after  those 
lost  meotioned.  and  indeed  all  tha  upper  ona!.  mar  be  sub- 
divided into  twok  or  even  three.  By  this  memod  ortntning 
the  lowur  branches  become  strong,  and  acquire  a  well  csta- 
bUshed  communication  with  the  roots  bcfiwc  the  upper  arc 
in  existence,  so  tliat  iheie  ia  little  danger  of  then-  d\ off, 
us  usually  happens  when  horiiontal  and  vertical  hraachci 
are  started  at  th<;  s.iiue  time. 

By  re]»aljnjj  the  pitxiess  here  detailed,  all  the  principal 
branches  are  uliitii  iitly  produced,  to  the  number  of  oetween 
thirty  and  forty,  and  disposed  in  a  fan-like  firm,  diverging, 
not  exactly  from  a  common  centre,  but  from  a  short  axis. 
These  branches  support  tbo  ahoota  on  which»  during  tho 
second  season  of  their  ekiatenee,  the  Ihiit  is  borne.  Bndi 
for  the  origin  of  tbaaa  ahoots  should  be  selected  at  the  dis- 
tance of  every  twelve  or  fourteen  indies  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  branches,  that  being  the  side  from  wh.tch  ihey 
are  obtained!  wiili  tho  greatest  facility,  owing  to  the  ui  warij 
tendency  of  tlic  sap.  As  these  shoots  arc  being  prolon;;.  -i 
during  the  summer,  they  should  bo  trained  so  that  ilicir 
folia-e  may  have  the  fullest  exposure  to  light;  but  although 
the  Ibliago  of  one  shoot  ought  not  to  overshade  that  of 
others,  yet  the  naked  branches  are  benefited  by  tho  shade 
of  leaves,  £ar  old  bark  exposed  to  tho  direct  rays  of  the  aun 
la  ant  to  be  aeorched. 

Tne  ahoota  produced  and  trained  daring  tiio  stimmer  fur 
successional  bmring  ones,  must  bo  shortened  considerably 
at  the  ensuing  winter's  pruning,  and  care  mvi.st  l«  taken  not 
to  cot  above  a  node  where  there  i.s  only  a  blossoui-bwl  or 
bud.s,  hut  to  one  that  is  seen  to  have  a  wood  bud,  that  is, 
such  as  a  shoot  will  proceed  from.  In  the  following  spring, 
the  blossom-buds  arc  unfolded,  and  s<jou  after  the  wood- 
buds  be^'ui  to  push  tho  rudiments  of  shoots,  one  of  which* 
ne.\t  the  base  of  each  fruit-bearing  shoot,  must  be  preaarved 
and  eacouraged  with  apeoial  oaie^  in  eidct  to  nfftf  tb« 
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place  of  ihom  tliat  are  bearing  MiL  Hie  fruit-bearing 
aboots  being  uwlew  for  audt  punoM  ftMOoml  time,  muat 
tbfltefiKB  ba  «at  away  at  tb»  nUinriiw  winter  pruning, 
when  th*  young  abool,  ralaiiMd  during  iSo  ■Qinm(r,  i<>  shor- 
tened like  ill  |»edec8aior,  and  tiainea  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  fruit  and  piodiiciiiji;  a  su>-cessur,  \vtHc&  Ukswise 
becomes  subject  ta  tlio  >;miu  ruuiitu'  ln-atiuu:il. 

The  (irci  iHlMij;  (ini-ctina'i  ari'  to  lio  fulluwed  in  order  tr>  llie 
ossciitial  pruauig,  Uic  ilf.uKjpiuL'iu  aiv\  inaintunancc  of  tlie 
form  of  the  Irco;  but  as  a  f^n-at  iiuniUer  i  f  buj^urrtuous 
slioots  will  bo  produced,  tho  mode  of  their  removal  rujuires 
to  Ll'  noluN'  i.  Tho  upemtiou  is  termed  disbudding,  and  it 
commoncci  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  can  be  laid  hold  of, 
but  should  be  completed  in  a  gradual  manner.  A  jiurtion 
«f  aucb  fi-ont-shoottaataavo  no  fruit  at  their  buses  ajro  fiiiit 
teaioveil,  then  part  of  tttaac  eUowhcro  situated,  maluog  ex- 
ceptions of  the  loweit  tm  each  bearing  abeot*  for  «ieoewioo» 
•nid  of  Um  tenniaal  eoe.  Uy  degrees  ah  anmnoveA  ex- 
cepting the  two  last  mentioned  and  those  from  nodes  where 
frait  iaaetand  promises  to  attain  perfection.  Finally,  tho 
terniinal  ones  and  tlioso  left  on  uccouni  ut'  having  fruit  at 
their  basoa  «ri'  shortened,  in  stiipiRnl,  lo  aliout  three  inches 
in  len^jlli,  ur  so  as  to  havo  several  leaves  (ur  llic  purpose  of 
ni.iiiUaiiiingtlu!  ll)W  of  sap  and  clahuraliiit'  it  for  the  nourish- 
iiii  iil  of  the  fruit.  SiiDulii  lliescor  the  terininal  fchiMtts  ai;uiii 
puaii,  siK  1)  seronclni  v  slioots  must  be  pinctied  off  above  the 
second  ii'.if  fri>ni  llio  origin. 

Tii:nnutg  the  fruit  is  generally  done  much  too  sparingly. 
'Hie  vigour  of  the  tree  should  of  course  be  taken  into  con- 
sideratiuQ.  Am  a  general  rule,  one  firuit  on  eaob  bearing 
ahuot,  or  V99  It  moat  are  all  that  ooght  to  be  left.  Hy 
leaving  too  many,  the  alie  of  the  fruit  is  diminished,  su  that 
the  aggregate  weight  of  fteah  is  jirobabiy  but  little  if  at  all 
ineraMdiWbibttMtef  atones,  to  the  great  weakening  of  the 
tree,  beeomea  materially  so.  Some  remove  the  Uower-buds 
to  a  considernble  extern,  u  prartice  whi<  b  is  very  proi>cr. 
It  is  advisealiiu  liowever  to  pireserve  several  on  each  shoot, 
in  urdor  that  u  elio^t'i*  may  M  mede  ef  OM  Of  tv>  of  tbOM 

likely  to  take  tlie  learl. 

Tlu?  surface  of  ihc  border  should  be  frequently  stirred; 
and  when  the  weather  u  dry,  watering  will  be  necessary 
both  for  the  border  and  foliage ;  but  the  use  of  cold  spring 
water  must  be  avoided.  Tlierav^^  ofthe  green  lly  (Aphit 
Anicm)  must  bo  careAiUy  guarded  against.  Tlie  best 
known  remedy  ie  to  duat  tbe  tiM^afkerejrringiog.with«mS; 
or  powdered  (obaooo  lanvM»  CoMtDB^be««»  made  to  pro- 
jeot  nboat  n  fi>ot,  are  of  greet  utility  in  protecting  the  blos- 
eons;  bnt  efter  the  danger  of  frost  ie  over,  the  copeing  ought 
to  be  removed. 

The  best  varieties  of  peaches  in  cultivaiiuii  at  the  pro- 
sent  (lay  in  this  country  appear  to  have  Leeii  obtained  frotn 
Frniiee.  Althouch  designated  by  various  Enj^lisb  names, 
nio^t  of  the  sorts  have  been  tneea  to  be  qpnoKymmu  with 
the  Fri'iicli  peaches. 

The  d  I  tie  rent  TCiietlea  admit  ef  tbe  Mlowmg  ele«|. 

fication 

I.  Ltam  ttmUd,  i^imiiMi. 

(Clingstone        J  1. 
•    iMeltcrs        .    ^  2. 

K  Flowm.»dl       .  (S-^"-  ;  I  J; 

It 


IMclters 

9t  amvlaimt,  with  gUtbote  glandt. 


k,  FlawenimeU 


iCImtrstones 
IMelters 


3. 
6. 

$  r. 

i  8. 


1  n.  ZeoM*  eremUti  or  Mrrtilafed;  wi M  mt(fbrm  gkmdt. 


a.  Flowm  large 
&.  Floweis  amall 


J  Clinir.stones 
•  iMeller., 

)Chng!,tunes 
MoUets 


f  3- 

i.  lu. 

i  11. 

f  V2. 


Six  more  sections  might  bo  formed  by  admittin^^  sub- 
diviaioos  «^  middle-aiied  dowen ;  but  no  varietioa  worthy  of 
ealtivation,  and  indeed  Very  few  of  any  deaeriptioo»  being 
reterible  to  andh  eeotioii%  tbef  ham  been  oonaequooUy 
oTnitted. 

The  following  list  contains  tho  best  varieties  of  petiche«, 
arranged  according  to  tht-stctian^  tu  whi'jh  they  respectively 
belong  in  tbe  above  classification. 

Stciioa  2.  Barly  Anne,  Noblesse,  Malta. 
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Seeiion  G.  Acton  Scot,  Groaae  Mignonne.  Banington. 
Section  8.  BeUegarde,  George  tte  Foioth,  tde  Ad 
mirable. 
Sectitm  10,  Fourpr€  HAtive. 

Seetian  12.  Chancellor. 

(Hort.  Tram. ;  Oiiiih>  In  ihf  Orchard  <md  KUchtIt 
Garden  ;  F.nctfcf<:yri'dta  'J  li  irdfiting.) 

l'F,.\CCH'K.  [I'avom'ih:.] 

I'F.AK  OK  DERliVbHlKE.  [Dkrbvshirb.] 

PEAR,  tin  Willi  pear-tree  (/^yn/*  r-mmunu),  from  which 
the  nurnc-ruus  cultivated  varieties  have  originated,  has  a 
Wide  indigenous  range  extending  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  within  the  limits  of  temperate  regions. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  in  certain  localities  in  the  aontbeni 
parts  of  Britain.  The  old  varieties  of  pear  are  however 
getting  rapidly  out  of  cultivatko,  and  eiving  place  to  otheit 
of  reoent  origini  Miperior  in  quality,  ana  mum  betlavadnpted 
(br  this  ettmate  than  tbe  old  kinds  appear  ever  t»  have  been. 
Pew  of  tbe  latter  could  be  successfully  cultivated  without 
the  aid  of  walk ;  whereas  most  of  the  new  varieties  produce 
abundance  of  excellent  fruit  on  standards  or  dwarfs  in  the 
oixcn  ground.  Even  in  France  the  old  varieties  are  now 
decayingi  iltliaiigh  the  elimate  k  then  moat  eonggnM  to 
them. 

The  pear  is  chiefly  propagated  by  graftin;^  or  huddinp  on 
the  wild  pear  stock,  or  on  stocks  rai&ed  from  the  seeds  of 
cultivated  peats,  called  free  stocks ;  the  former  are  however 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  also  gtaAed  on  tbe  q^uince,  whieb  ia 
most  proper  for  dwarf  trees*  or  for  moist  soil,  and  ku  alio 
the  effect  of  bringing  tho  trees  earlier  into  a  bearing  atate^ 
It  may  bo  also  grown  upon  tbe  medlar,  and  the  white  then 
{CraUum  Wtt9iuuimli,  but  en  tfieae  the  dtep«tltv  of 
growth  Between  tbe  respective  etema  eeeaaieni  a  atiart  oan. 
tion  of  the  union.  Tlu!  enlargement  of  the  pear-stem  in 
the  case  of  strong  growm^varieties  is  indeed  generally  too 
timch  for  auiuce  stocks..  There  are  s<m  eial  viu  ietics  of  the 
quince,  and  the  tort  that  lias  the  bruudost  leaws  and  which 
has  the  nearei,!  coireypoudencc  in  regard  to  horizontal 
growth  with  that  of  the  pear  should  be  preferred  for 
stocks. 

The  pear-tree  will  thrive  iu  any  rich  loamy  soil ;  but  it  is 
only  where  the  subsoil  is  naturally  congenial,  or  rendered 
so  artificially,  that  it  will  continue  to  produce  good  crops  of 
well  flavoured  fruit.  A  clay  subsoil  is  bad,  and  to  is  in 
fact  any  other  that  will  hold  water.  Good  dridniige  ia  ablO> 
lutely  necessary,  and  shallow  jtlanting  cannot  be  tOO  moch 
recommended.  The  monks  m  former  timaa  Wen  nwan 
of  the  advanlagea  arising  from  having  tbe  loota  nen  tbe 
surface  ;  for  stones  and  slates  liavo  been  found  below  old 
fruit-trees,  which  bad  boon  planted  at  monasteries  once 
iu  their  possession. 

Manure  is  not  so  liable  to  prove  iujuriuus  to  tlie  pear  and 
apple  as  it  is  to  stone  fruits.  On  tho  contrary,  unless  the 
trtivs  he  giowKig  ti>u  strong,  manure,  judiciously  applied, 
will  always  prove  beneficial. 

Pears  are  deemed  worthy  gf  the  exiieuse  of  ■nalK  but 
this  IS  often  an  unnecessary  expenditure  for  want  of  a 
properly  formed  border,  and  thorough  draining,  where  the 
subsoil  MOders  sucli  necessary.  Brick-rubbish  is  a  good 
bottoming;  or  a  bed  of  eoncieto,  two  or  three  inchea 
thick,  laid  sloping  from  Ihc  wall  towards  a  drain  in  ftont^ 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  modes  that  could  be 
practised ;  and  it  it  the  Mily  eflbctual  one  to  prevent  tbe 
roots  from  penetrating  beyond  n  limited  deptb:  &r  thejr 
will  often  find  their  way  ibrougb  a  atmtum  of  stones  or 
hrick-rnhliisli.  The  depth  of  sod  need  not  exceed  2i  feet 
The  best  sea^un  lor  transplanting  is  in  tlio  beginning  of 
winier,  or  as  soon  us  the  leaves  havo  fallen  in  autumn. 

Standard  trees  may  bo  planted  from  2U  to  30  fetit  apart, 
or  wiiere  vegetables  aro  intended  to  he  cultivated,  the  dis- 
tances may  bo  4U  feet  between  the  rows  and  20  feet  in  tho 
rows.  Dwarf  troesy  or  quince  slocks,  will  not  require  more 
than  1&  feet  distance.  Wall-ueea  should  be  at  least  20 
feet  apart*  uA  Ac  Mm  vfurieties  SO  frnt  will  not  be  loo 
much. 

The  modes  of  training  tbe  pe«r>tree  are  various.  Against 
walls,  the  three  pclaeipalmetbeda  are  tbe  fan-abape,iurevene 

the  pendulous,  and  Intenoediataly  die  horisonMl,  which  k 

that  iiuist  generally  adopted.  In  the  fan  method  the  central 
part  of  the  iieo,  from  the  upright  position  of  tbe  branches, 
or  their  near  approac  h  to  snch,  is  ujit  to  become  too  itrrnig. 
On  tho  contrary,  the  pendulous  trainuig  iaduce.  dubiiity 
thn  ttses  b«gbi  to  bs«r  kwvy  oops,  liy  amiuallr 
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tnUlno  bac-k  a  rpntral  snoot  tu  about  a  f<X)f,  and  ti  a.  iiiic^ 
bruDclics  horizontally,  right  and  left,  the  vignur  of  (he  tree 
is  equally  diiti  ibiiiiMl.  It  often  happens  thai  in  lln-i  nioili- 
lliu  braiichps  only  pro:lnrc  fruit  towur<ls  tlieir  c\trciii;tiei. 
Wlieti  this  is  the  case,  a  shoot  should  be  enfoutai-o'l  near 
the  origin  of  the  horizontal  branch,  and  ti  :  i  I  n  il-e  i;i- 
terval,  aud  at  some  distance,  my  three  feet ;  larther  aluti- 
the  branches  another  may  be  luid  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
so  oi\.  care  being  taken  tPRt  each  is  stopp<:d  when  its  elon- 
gation rcaeho«  the  place  vban  knot  her  has  its  origin.  These 
•hoota  iriU  generallj  beoiwM  M  fruitful,  after  Xwo  or  three 
yeatti  e»  tbe  poitibn  of  wood  of  the  «UM  ago  Qoiir  tlioos* 
tremitiee  of  t})e  branches  tbmMlw. 

Training  against  espalien  wn  fortnortf  more  pneliMd 
than  at  pixsciit.  The  difficulty  of  getting  (he  old  varieties 
to  be.'ir,  apart  fioin  a  wall,  together  with  the  oxponso  of 
erecting  liie  espalier,  atiil  the  Imlnllty  of  its  materiak  to 
decay,  have  no  doubt  tended  to  bring  this  mode  into  liis- 
use.  It  IS  however  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  greater  e\triit 
cf  foliage  can  be  exposed  to  direct  light  by  espalier  train- 
ing th.m  by  any  other  on  an  equal  extent  of  ground.  New 
varieties  will  do  away  with  the  objection  of  unpoduclivo- 
nets;  and  although  the  contact  of  metallic  suutance.s  is 
not  congooial  tovexeteble  growth,  yet  the  principal  supports 
of  the  espalier  might  be  constructed  of  cast-iron,  which 
would  prove  an  ultimate  aaving;;  the  smaH  intermediate 
wood-work  that  would  be  requisite  could  be  easily  replaced. 

In  tbe  eultivalioii  of  peait  altDdardt,  the  bead  ie 
allowed  to  take  neoriy  itt  netaml  conrN^  being  only  snb- 
jeeled  to  such  regulations,  by  prnnin?,  as  are  necessary  tn 
pnierre  (ho  cqtsaTitv  of  the  principal  branches  with  regard 
both  to  slTLMigili  an'l  di^tanrc  ;  and  likewise  to  render  the 
whole  sullicienlly  thin,  in  order  that  the  sun's  ruys  may  In; 
flfoely  admitted.' 

In  some  situations,  many  kinds  of  pears  remain  lon^  un- 
fruitful; the  best  means  of  rendering  them  otherwise  is  of 
course  a  m  ist  itiijinrlaiit  desideratum.  So  long  as  circum- 
stances are  very  favuura'.ile  for  llie  growth  of  wood,  blossom- 
liuris  arc  uot  likely  to  bo  produced;  the  prodtiction  of  the 
latter  results  from  a  more  inspissated  state  of  tlie  juices; 
and  will  not  take  place  whilst  a  copious  flow  of  sap  is 
continued.  This  may  bo  interrupted  by  ligatures,  ringing, 
giafting,  or  other  analogous  ntean.^.  But  these  rneana  fre- 
queotljr  aflbrd  onljr  a  teniieni;  remedy,  and  a  rq^itioD  «f 
Um  pioeen  is  at  tbe  expeiuB  of  the  eoergiee  of  tbe  treo^ 
10  that  it  11  rondeied  too  weak  for  ftittire  beariDg.  There  is 
atill  a  more  iaportaat  oUeot  whiob  tbo  above  means  arc 
not  oateulated  to  afliMt  if  the  roots  am  in  a  cold  subsoil 
or  out  of  the  reach  of  solar  influence,  the  fruit  will  only 
aequire  an  inferior  degree  of  flavour.  If  however  the  tree 
be  eiirc'fully  removed  (Tor  doing  which  aiUe.mn  is  the  best 
season),  tbe  sod  well  dug,  or  even  renevK-d,  and  the  tree 
deprived  of  such  riwis  .is  cannot  be  hroiij^ht  to  a  horizontal 
position,  r>amely,  that  in  winch  all  the  otiiors  sliuuld  be 
place<l  when  rejilanted,  and  if  tliis  be  done  as  shallow  as 
possible,  a  saiiifaetory  cheek  will  bo  occasioned,  fruitful- 
lU'ss  uuUicecl,  ami  flavour  communicated. 

Tbo  management  of  dwarf  standards  is  similar  to  that 
required  for  tall  standards,  excepting  that  the  head  is 
formed  at  tbe  height  of  one  or  two  foot  from  the  ground,  in- 
etead  of  eix,  the  usual  height  allowed  for  the  atoms  of 
ataodard  tmee  iiT  oichardi^  or  where  nnder*«n>ppiitgk  «ir- 
ried  oa,  ea  in  maritet-gaideui,  where  the  dwarrWded 
traoB  woitM  ohetruet  tbo  grawlh  of  vegetables  for  a  consi- 
derable dittanee  fWnn  then-  stem.  Dwarfs  however  have 
some  impOTtatil  advantages  ;  a  large  head  is  sooner  foniied, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  so  liable  to  ijc  blown  down. 

The  French  modes  of  training  en  Qw^nritil/f  or  en  Pyra- 
mide  cannot  bo  st.-ictly  ndoptpd  in  this  country  with  advan- 
tage, owing  to  the  richness  of  th(>  soil  and  moisture  of  the 
climate,  eireitmsfnnces  which  are  favoiiralile  tn  the  produc- 
tion of  shoots  rather  thiui  fruit  buds,  and  this  tendency  ia 
farther  ancouraged  by  shortening  the  shoots  to  tho  extent 
which  the  French  recommend.  In  both  these  modes  tiers 
of  branches  proceed  from  a  central  stem ;  in  the  pyramklal 
form  tbe  branches  arc  horizontal,  each  tier  being  succes- 
sively shorter  than  tho  one  below,  bl  tlia  QoeBouille  the 
branches  arc  curved  downwardly  tad  tbtt  mode  might  be 
aaeeoMfuUjr  pmctiied  in  this  eonvtry*  Iqr  leaving  the  shoots 
at  fbtl  length,  care  being  taken  that  all  upright  abootx  are 
shoncncd  in  summer. 

Tbe  {iruning  of  standard  pear-trees  is  usually  coDfinod  to 
the  wintw  regulatioa  of  the  braoobos  bjr  tiumiini^  and 


shortening  where  the  Ruhdivision  of  branches  is  desireablcof 
where  thdy  ere  tiW  weak.  Wall  and  esp;iher  trees  require 
b^Jfh  a  summer  and  winter  pruning.  In  summer  a  number 
of  shotiti  will  be  produced  bevond  that  which  will  bo  re- 
quired for  training.  If  tlie^o  are  allowed  to  grow  without 
I  interruption  thii  inf,'a  considerable  part  of  the  season,  and 
then  at  once  cleared  away,  the  tree  is  apt  to  receive  a  shock 
from  which  it  does  not  soon  recover.  If  the  alu  uLs  an; 
shortened  too  much  or  too  early,  the  buds,  which  would 
otherwise  have  proved  blossom  buds  in  the  following 
spring,  will  immediately  beoome  ezetlod  (other  cbanaeb 
nr  the  flew  of  sap  being  cat  oil),  and  buai  into  sbooii. 

PiOKMOtAffr,] 

Tn  order  to  avoid  ffab,  wbien  ii  a  ose  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, a  portion  of  these  sunerfluous  shoots  sli  ul  J  li...  first 
stopped  at  an  early  period,  ana  afterwards  another  poruoii;  br 
the  niiililc  of  June  part  of  them  may  be  cut  back  to  within 
twii  or  three  inches  of  their  hixsM  ;  aud  thus  by  degrees  tltc 
whole  will  bo  ultimately  reduced,  without  any  great  t  sud- 
den derangement  of  the  general  flow  of  the  sap.  Thu 
winter  pruning  is  attended  with  less  vital  danger  to  the 
tree.  It  consists  chiefly  in  shortening  spurs  to  tbe  luwe^t 
fruit-buds  and  judiciously  thinning  them. 

If  borders  are  welt  made,  there  will  be  less  oceasionliir 
raising  the  trees  after  th^  have  been  once  planted.  Slilli 
after  four  or  five  years,  it  will,  under  all  circmUitaMeii 
prove  advantageous  to  remove  the  treea  Itam  tbe  well, 
treneh  tbe  border,  and  leplant,  si»reading  (he  roots  near 
the  ■nrflwa  in  a  horiioatal  direction,  or  indining  slightly 
downwards.  Cutting  the  roots,  without  entirely  remuvin'^ 
the  tree,  is  attended  with  the  disadvantages  arising  from  tlu; 
partial  loosening  of  the  soil,  and  the  diffienJ^  of  immrihinj; 
the  perpendicular  portions  of  the  root. 

A  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  poail  wiQ  bO  foiod 
enumerated  m  the  ariu  le  FRriT. 

PE.VRCE,  ZACILMiY.  born  If/JO,  died  an  emi- 

nent divine  and  scliolar,  and  a  prelate  of  the  English  ' 
church,  who  went  through  what  ha*  been  the  course  cf  s 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  of  the  class  to  which  be  . 
belongs,  the  grammar-school,  the  univer»i!),  a  city  living,  a 
doaneiy,  and  a  bishopric.    He  was  the  son  of  a  distiller" in 
Helbovn,  and  a  pupil  in  Westminster  School,  from  wliepte 
ha  passed  to  Trinity  GoUege^  Cambridge.  AtCamtand^hs 
was  best  known  aa  a  polite  elaancal  sehoUr.  and  it  ««s  id 
171«,befi»ebet00k  orders,  that  he  published  his  cditiuti  of 
CSeen  De  Oraton.   He  inscribed  it,  at  a  friend's  sugges- 
tion, to  Lord  Ciiief-.Tustii .    I'  l  :  ,;r,   tlioi:gh  he  v,  a*  not 
known  to  him,  and  this  citi-uniii.uice  1- d  to  a  fiicndslun 
and  palP.umffo  which  were  uf  liie  ^reitcit  u-e  tn  fiitO.  The 
I^rd  Cluef-.Justice.bctnj,'  nuide  Lord  Chance il or  saon  after, 
took  Mr.  I'earce  into  liis  family  as  his  donie^uc  ehai>- 
lain.    Preferment  now  Uuwerl  in  upon  him.    ile  whs  pre- 
sented to  the  livuij^of.Siapleford  Abbots  in  Essex,  St.Bartbj- 
lomev,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  finally  of  Su  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  London.  This  last  appointment  was  in  ir;x 
He  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  in  1739.  in  1'4S  bishop 
of  Bkngor,  and  in  1756  bishop  of  Rochester,  with  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  annexeo.  whtsb  he  afterwards  k- 
signed.   He  wisibed  «ho  lo  resign  hit  Ushopric,  that  be 
might  complete  certain  literary  labonia  ia  which  he  w:i, 
engaged,  and  have,  as  he  expressed  it.  some  interval  v\ 
repose  between  the  business  of  lit-  and  eter.jiiy.    Wis  ap- 
plication to  tiie  crown  for  permission  to  resign  is  a  rcuuirkablL' 
circumstance  in  his  history.    It  was  a  new  case,  and  there  j 
were  dii6cullia>  about  tho  app  autment  of  a  sucec^'i^ir.  ' 
Finally,  the  king,  George  III.,  uuimated  jier-onally  tu  t:-.e 
bislwp  that  it  must  not  be  thought  of.    He  died  .-it  Little 
Ealing,  January  2;),  i:r  i. 

Passing  over  single  sermons,  or  small  tracts,  of  which 
bishop  Pearce  was  tlie  author,  ha  publi>he<l,  afler  his  ediiioa  | 
of  Cicero's  '  Orator.'  an  edition  of  Longinus  with  a  new  ' 
Latin  versijm ;  a  Review  of  the  Text  of '  Paradise  Loot;*  and 
the  '  Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindtoatedf'  hut  the  theolosHal 
work  by  which  he  Is  bestknovB!,  and  which  b  unlvenndly 
eontidssnd  lo  be  a  most  valn^  additun  to  biblical  Kten- 
tur^  waa  not  published  till  after  his  death,  when  it  appeared 
wiCh  tbe  tide  of  '  A  Commentary,  with  Notes  on  the  ¥v^.T 
Bvangeliits  end  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  together  with  « 
new  translation  of  St.  P.^ul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians,' 2*ol9.  -llo.,  1  7  7  7.  There  are  also  four  Vt  liimc*  J 
Sermons  on  vavious  subjcct-s  by  mm,  another  j>o?-tliurr  ^* 
work,  pubiished  in  1778. "  An  account  of  bis  lifa  is  prefixed 
to  UmCwniBenlaiy 
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It  remains  to  be  added  that  Iw  imnlieMd  sxaoDR  his 
frieiid*  lotne  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  that 
iie  waft  highly  esteemed  ud  venenttd  throughout  bis  long 

PEARL.  [SnELi..] 

PEARL  FISHERY.  The  fisliories  whicli  are  carried 
on  to  supply  the  market  of  the  world  with  jicarls  arc  nu- 
morout-,  and  some  of  them  arc  of  very  antiem  diti.':  thus 
the  fishery  at  Califa  in  Arabia,  which  produced  thopearl 
bought  by  Tavenier  tot  U9,wnL,  mt  oelebntod  In  FUny'a 


In  the  Old  World,  the  vest  cout  of  Oeytoo.t1nt  orCoro- 
inuidel.aDd  the  Peniaa  Gulf,  are  among  tb«  more  jnomi- 
mot  elatieat.  Ibe  Algerine  eoatt  and  the  Sooloo  Inlands 
aho  Itambli  t  oertain  ithare. 

In  the  New  World,  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Margarita, 
or  Pearl  Island,  and  other  lui::ilities  on  the  coast  of  (^o 
lumbia,  furnish  a  great  man>,  and  the  Bay  of  Panama  alsi> 
C'iiilnbutos  consuicrably ;  but  the  pcarU  which  wo  have  B.e<Mi 
fi  uTH  the  Wi-'^ici  n  world,  though  many  of  them  are  large, 
canmu  bu  cnmpai  ed  with  thoioof  the  Bastin  duips^  oolottr, 
and  general  beauty. 

Of  the  latter  fisheries,  those  at  Ceylon  and  Tutucoreen 
(cooat  of  CoromandelJ are  monopolies;  the  first  belonc;ing 
to  the  MTemonnt,  and  the  aecond  to  the  East  India  (Com- 
pany; init  Ihflveannotbe  eotuidered  of  muoh  value,  fiir 
the  rent  at  which  the  fltheiy  is  tot  tetdom  eoveia  the  ox- 
twaaaa  of  management,  guarding,  &<>. 

The  Bahrein  Islands  (Persian  Gidf)  give  a  most  abun- 
dant harvest  of  ihfie  Lrnutiful  monuj-cons.  sccrciton«;  per- 
haps the  niDit  ahuiulaiU  m  tlie  world.  Sixty  tlioiisand 
tomauns  of  Ba>-5orah,  about  OO.dCO/.  sterling  of  our  money, 
and  often  more,  are  deriveil  from  the  fishery  in  about  two 
months,  the  time  during  whirh  it  last?,  the  commencement 
being  in  June.  Here  there  is  no  tnonojioly  ;  hut  any  one 
may  engage  in  the  adventure  upon  mymcnt  of  a  tax  (ui  the 
produce  to  the  government.  The  Persians  principally  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  the  divers  are  of  that  nation. 

The  Western  pearl  fisheries,  cspecialty  Ihoae  on  the  coast 
of  Colombia,  taoat  have  been  very  valuable  on  CO.  Seville 
doM  h  aaid  to  have  imported  upwardaof  697  lbs.  in  the 
year  1587.  The  eeeond  Philip's  celebrated  nearl,  which 

weighed  230  rarr  ls.  anrl  w  ai;  v.ikied  at  150,000  aollars,  rame 
from  Margarita.  Those  prizes  were  not  forgotten  in  l  B2j, 
when  joint-sti  ck  companies  raged.  C))iu  corn p;iny  under- 
took iho  proseculwii  of  the  Colombia  lishcry  ,  and  another 
embarked  in  that  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific,  l  oth  wuh 
about  the  tame  success ;  for  in  I82G  they  were  abandoned. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  the  shells  of  Mollusca  were  sent 
home  by  one  of  them.  The  Algerine  ground  was  also,  wo 
believe,  undertaken  by  an  English  comi>any  in  1^26. 

The  pearls  which  are  the  objects  of  these  flsheries  are 
found  in  tho  shells  of  Mdeagiinee,  or  roarl  oyslors,  as  they 
are  ealledf  and  principally  in  those  of  the  apeciea  named 
JMeuta  or  Meleagrina  margari^era.  The  baat  ground  ia 
oonaiderc<l  to  ranc;e  at  depths  varying  from  6  to  8  fiilhoros; 
and  the  divers,  who  usually  are  unhealthy  and  short-lired, 
are  said  to  be  nhlo  to  renKiin  ^enernny  from  a  minute  to  a 
minute  and  a  half  under  waiLi-.  Two  minutes,  four,  and 
even  SIX,  have  been  mentioned  ;  but  const nictcil  a-  the  hu- 
man resiiinitory  and  circulating  sy-iem  is,  we  should  think 
the  hisl-mentioned  peri  <ls  must  he  very  rare.  A  submer- 
sion of  a  minute  and  a  half  is  calculated  to  do  misohtef 
enough  in  ordinary  cases.  The  following  account  of  OM  of 
these  fisheries  is  from  Percivars '  CojIoD 

*  There  is  perhaps  no  speotaclek'  laya  tho  author,  '  which 
the  island  of  Cqrion  affards  more  strihing  to  a  Burapeon 
than  the  bay  of  Condalehy  during  the  season  of  tho  pearl« 
fishery.  This  desert  and  barren  spot  is  at  that  time  con- 
verted into  a  scene  which  exceeds,  in  novelty  and  rariely, 
almost  anything  I  ever  witncsiicd;  si-vcrai  thousands  of 
people  of  dift'erent  colours.  couiUrie»,  caali,  and  uccupations 
continually  passing  and  repassing  in  a  busy  crowd ;  the  vast 
numbers  of  small  tents  and  hut*  erected  on  the  shore,  wiiii 
the  bazar  or  mswket-phuc  hefore  each,  the  niulliuuli?  i  f 
boats  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl  bank»,»otne 
of  them  laden  wdh  riches;  the  anxious  expecting  countc- 
nanees  of  the  boat-owners,  while  tlie  hoat-i  ai*-  npproaching 
tho  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and  iivi  lity  \Mih  which  they 
VttU  to  them  when  arrived*  in  hopes  of  a  tkhcaigo;  the 
vast  numbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  nerehants.  of  all  co- 
lours and  all  descriptions,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who 
are  occupied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  pcails,  souie  so- 


paralmg  and  assorting  them,  others  weighmg  and  ascer- 
taimng  their  number  and  vahaj,  while  uihcrs  are  hawking 
them  about,  or  drilling  and  honng  ihem  tor  future  u^e;— all 
these  elicatuslances  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  tho 
value  and  imporlanco  of  that  objiict  which  Can  of  iUclf 
create  this  scctii!. 

"The  bayul  Ckiadalchy  is  the  roost  central  rendezvous  for 
the  boats  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  banks  wlu'ro  it  is 
carried  on,  extend  sevcml  miles  along  the  coast  from  Manaar 
southward  off  Arippo,  Coudatcliy,  and  PotnuaripOOw  Hm 
)>rincipal  bank  is  opposite  to  Gonoateby,  and  lies  out  at  sea 
about  twenty  miles.'  Afkor  the  survey  of  the  slate  of  tho 
beds  and  tlio  conseauent  report  to  go\«rnraent.  theparti- 
cuhr  banks  to  bo  fished  are  put  up  for  sale  to  the  hwhesC 
bidder,  and  an  usually  purchased  by  a  black  merchant. 
The  government  however  sometimes  judges  it  more  advau- 
tai;eous  (o  fiili  the  banks  on  its  own  account  andtodisposo 
of  the  pearls  lo  the  merchants. 

The  banks  aro  divided  into  three  or  four  diflV  r-  lu  portions, 
which  are  fished  annually  in  succession.  These  portions  arc 
ciinipli  Icly  (lisiiiK't,  and  are  set  up  separately  to  sale,  each 
in  the  )oar  ui  which  it  is  to  bo  Qsbod.  A  gulficient  interval 
is  thus  given  to  the  oysters  to  attain  their  proper  growth; 
and  as  the  portion  first  used  has  gctternlty  recovered  its  ma» 
turity  by  the  time  the  last  portion  has  been  fished,  the 
fiaharr  beeomes  almost  regularly  annual,  and  may  thus  be 
oonsidMad  as  yiohlin^  a  yearly  revenue.  The  oysieiu  aro 
aupposed  (o  attain  their  comploto  staia  of  maturity  in  sevon 
years. 

The  fishing  seruson  cinuncnrrs  in  Fcbrnarv  and  ends 
about  the  be^inniug  of  Apnl.  The  period  allowwl  to  the 
merchant  to  fish  the  banks  is  six  weeks  or  two  mouths  at 
the  utmost  ;  but  there  aro  several  interruptions  which  pre- 
vpiit  the  tlshing  (hiys  fnim  exceeding  more  than  about 
thirty.  If  It  ballpen  to  be  a  very  bad  season,  and  many 
stormy  days  iiilorveno  during  the  period  allotted,  tho  p«l^ 
choker  of  the  fishery  is  often  allowed  a  few  days  more.  Ono 
considerable  interruption  proceeds  from  the  number  and 
diversity  of  holidays  observed  by  the  dtvers  of  different  seoto 
and  natums  who  afo  omployed.  Manv  of  the  divers  are  of 
a  black  rao^  known  by  tho  name  of  Ifamwaa  and  Para  was, 
who  mhabit  the  opposite  ooaat  of  TntneoKen ;  these  people, 
although  of  the  Malabar  caste,  are  Roman  Cathi  li-js,  ruul 
leave  off  work  on  Sundays  to  aitcnd  prayers  at  the  tlKipel 
of  Arippo. 

The  boat*  and  donies  employed  in  the  fishery  do  not  be- 
long to  Ceylon,  but  are  brought  fri.im  tb-:  C'orom.-tnrii'l  ;ui  :l 
Malabar  coasts.  The  divers  from  Colang  arc  accountetl  ilie 
best,  anil  are  only  riva'led  by  the  Lubbahs,  a  tribe  of  Moors, 
who  remain  on  the  island  of  Maoaar  for  the  purpose  of 
being  trained  in  this  art.  Previous  to  the  comnieiiccmunt 
of  the  fliliory,  all  the  boats  rendezvous  at  Condatchy,  and 
it  ia  here  that  they  arc  numbered  and  contracted  ftv,  Tbqr 
(^(ularly  sail  out  and  return  tagelher, 

*  A  signal  gun  li  Ired  at  Arippo  d»at  ton  oViloeh  at 
night,  when  the  whole  fleet  sets  sail  with  the  land-breeze. 
They  reach  the  banks  before  day-break,  and  at  sun-rise- 
conimcnei!  fisliin  s  In  this  tlie\  ctMitmue  busilv  oci-npied 
till  the  .se.i-brteae,  wtuuh  arises  about  noon,  uarii.s  thciu  to 
return  to  ihc  bay.  As  fconn  as  they  u|iiiciir  wiihin  sik'-'. 
another  gun  is  fired  and  the  colour-,  hoislid,  to  iul'onu  liie 
anxious  owners  of  their  return.  When  1  lie  boats  come  to 
land,  their  cargoes  are  immediately  taken  out,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  completely  unloaded  before  night.  What- 
ever may  liave  been  the  succoie  of  their  boats,  the  owners 
seldom  '^vc.ir  ttiO  looks  of  disappointmeul;  for  nllhouKh 
they  may  have  been  unsueeessful  one  day,  thqr  look  with 
tho  moot  eomplete  assurance  better  fortune  to  the  next  t 
as  the  BrahmwB  and  cot^urers»  wliom  thcqp  implioiily  trust 
in  defianoB  of  all  experience,  ttodentind  loo  well  the  libe- 
rality of  a  man  in  ho)>es  of  good  fortune  not  to  promise 
them  all  they  can  desire.' 

'  Kaeh  of  the  boats  c.nrncs  twenty  men,  with  a  timlal,  or 
chief  biiatnmn,  who  acts  as  )jilut.  T<>n  of  the  men  rj-.v  and 
assist  llu'  divers  in  ro-asiendint;.  The  other  ten  are  divers; 
they  f;o  down  into  tho  sea  by  five  at  a  time  :  wl.on  the  first 
five  come  up,  the  other  five  go  down;  and  l  y  this  mctiiod 
of  alternately  diving,  they  give  each  olbcr  ti:uo  to  recruit 
tbemselves  tor  a  freoli  plunge.' 

'  In  order  to  accelerate  the  descent  of  the  divers,  laigpi 
stones  are  employed :  five  of  these  aro  brought  in  oadl  boat 
for  the  purpose;  they  aro  of  a  reddish  granite  common  i|b 
this  country,  and  of  a  pynoiiU  shape,  touDil  nt  top  and 
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bottom,  wuli  a  liule  perforated  llirough  the  smaller  enr! 
sufliciiint  t<i  admit  a  rope.  Some  of  tlie  divers  use  a  stone 
ihapcd  like  b  lialf-moon,  which  thoy  fasten  round  the 
bell/  when  they  mean  to  dei>ccnd,  nm\  thus  keep  their  feet 
free. 

*  TImw  people  are  accuitomed  to  diva  from  their  very  in- 
fkacy,  and  ftarleuly  deaeendto  fh*  bottam  in  from  four  to 
ten  faihoms  water  in  search  of  the  oysten.  The  diver,  wheu 

he  is  about  to  plunge,  seizes  the  rone  to  which  «bb  of  the 
stones  v.e  havt-  ik'scribi'd  is  atlarliL-u,  wiih  the  toes  of  his 
right  foot,  wliilo  iie  taki  ?  liuM  Lit"  a  bag  of  net-work  with 
those  of  his  K'fi,  n  hv.u\s  cu  t  'mary  amon;;  all  tl.c  Imltans 
to  uso  their  toes  in  \vuiki:iL^  or  Uoklmtr  a-  wi-ll  as  iheir 
fin^tfors;  and  such  is  the  jHr.Ma-  of  hal)ii,  iluit  thi--y  pick 
lip  I  ven  the  smallest  tiung  frnm  the  ground  with  their  toes 
ulitM^t  as  nimbly  as  a  European  couU  with  his  fingers. 
The  diver  thus  prepared  seizes  another  rope  with  hti  right 
hnMk  VoA  holding  bis  nostrils  shut  with  the  left,  plunges 
info  the  mter,  and  by  the  awialanoe  of  the  stone  speedily 
retches  the  bottom.  He  thou  hangs  the  net  round  hu  neck, 
an  1  much  dexterity  and  all  possible  despatch  collects 
as  laany  ovsters  as  be  can  while  he  is  able  to  remain  under 
water,  wliirli  h  usu^iltv  nbuiit  two  nunuii-s.  IIi-  then 
resaiHi'S  his  i'oi  niLr  j;o>itir:ii,  makes  ii  sigiiiil  U>  those  ahove 
b)'  pi.Uiiig  ihi'  ritji(:tn  Ills  ri;;lit  liaiiil,  iiii.l  is  iinMiudiately  by 
this  meauji  drawn  up  and  brought  into  the  boat,  leaving 
the  stone  to  he  pnUra  up  afteimriii  by  the  rape  attached 
to  it.' 

The  serious  effects  which  so  protracted  a  subm^sion 
mutt  pioduee  upon  tha  human  frame  aiv  maniliHted  by  a 
diaeharge  of  mUer.fiom  tbeirmouthst eara*  and  nostrils,  and, 
frequently,  of  blood.  But  this  does  not  hinder  tbem  from 
^|uing  down  afrnin  in  their  turn.  '  They  will  often,'  con- 
lii :iu!S  our  auttior,  '  make  from  f  aty  to  fifty  i^'miyes  in  one 
day,  and  at  each  plungo  bring  up  ubuut  a  liuu'hud  oysltus. 
Some  rub  their  budies  over  with  oil,  and  staff  thoii  onrs  and 
noses  to  pr«v«nt  the  water  from  entering,  wiiiL'  oihcrs  use 
no  pn!CLiii-.iiii\s  whatever.  Although  the  usual  tmia  of 
renuunia>^  under  water  docs  not  much  exceed  two  minutes, 
yet  there  are  instances  known  of  divers  who  could  remain 
finirand  even  five  rainutesi,  which  was  the  case  with  aCaffre 
boy  the  last  year  I  visited  the  Ushery.  The  longest  instance 
ever  knoim  was  that  of  a  divor  vho  earae  ftou  ADjanim  in 
1797.  and  who  absolutely  lemained  imdnr  water  AiIl  wx 
minutes.* 

The  last-named  period  seems  almost  incredible,  but  there 
is  110  rcnsoti  to  ilouht  Captain  I'l  rcivaTs  cvnicuce.  Tlie 
chief  horror  atiii  daugcr  awaitui-^  tlio  iliv.-r  are  cor.eontnited 
in  the  ground-shark.  Tins  ar.uual  is  afiimmon  and  ItMrtul 
inhabitant  of  all  llm  f.ia»  m  lUv.-^v  1  itilmles ;  a;id  its  terrors 
arc  so  continually  bcforo  the  t:\ es  oi'  the  divois.  rtiat  they  seek 
a  TOguo  safety  in  supcrnaumd  insiaiiii.  Before  thfv  bci;in 
diving,  the  prie^tsor  conjurer^,  who  arc  known  in  the  Mukibar 
language  by  the  name  of  i^ilUdKanm,  or  bindei-s  of  sharks, 
are  alirayaeonsulted,  and  whatever  the  conjurer  says  (o  them 
is  leeeived  with  the  noat  implieit  oonfldence.  The  prepara- 
tion which  he  enjeioa  then  eonflsta  of  oertain  ceremonies 
Hccording  to  the  caste  and  sect  to  which  they  belong,  and  on 
the  exact  performance  of  these  they  lay  the  gri  niest  stress ; 
luir  wili  tlicy  on  any  account  descend  nil  tin;  conjuriT  ims 
lici'lonned  Ins  ceremonies.  His  advic«s  ai'o  leh^muslv 
observed,  ami  generally  have  a  ti  ndency  to  jirex  i  vo  the 
health  of  the  ilovolee.  The  diver  is  usually  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  eating  before  he  goes  to  plunge,  and  to  bathe  himself 
in  fresh  water  immediately  aAer  his  return  from  tbo 
labours  of  the  day.  During  tiie  time  of  the  fishery  the  oon- 
jiuren  stand  on  the  shore  tiU  the  boata  lotnro  id  the  after- 
aeon,  mottwing  prayers,  distortiiig  their  bodies  into  various 
slrange  attitudes,  and  per£>rjnin(;  ceremonies.  All  this  time 
they  ought  to  abstain  from  food  or  drink ;  but  they  some- 
times regale  thtmseives  with  toddy,  tiii  tb^  aie  DO  longer 
able  to  stand  at  theii  ilcvutiaiis. 

Some  of  the  eonjurers  frequently  go  in  the  Louts  with  the 
divers,  who  are  f;ri  fnly  delighted  nt  the  idea  of  having  their 
protectors  aloui,' wit ii  them,  and  become  additionally  ven- 
turous. The  zeal  of  the  conjurers  who  go  in  the  boats 
appears  to  bo  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  valuable  pearl. 
As  a  body,  these  keepen  of  the  consciences  of  the  sharks 
reap  a  rich  faamat;  lilMVbeaidee  being  paid  by  the  govern- 
Bent,  they  nt  hmmmt  and  ptesetits  of  all  sorts  from  the 
biaek  meunanti  ancl  those  sveeessful  in  flshitii,'  up  the 
oysters. 

'  The  address  of  tlwse  iuUovrs,'  odds  Captam  Petoival, 


'  in  redeeming  their  credit  when  any  nntowanl  acrident 
happens  to  falsifv  their  predictions,  deserves  to  bo  notKed. 
Since  the  island  came  into  our  possession,  a  diver  iit  I  iie 
fishery  ono  year  lost  his  leg,  upon  which  the  head  conjurer 
was  called  to  account  for  the  disaster.  His  answer  gives 
tlie  most  atiiking  picture  of  the  knowledge  and  eapaci^  of 
the  people  be  had  to  deal  with.  He  gravely^  toiU  tbem  tbat 
an  Md  witeh  who  owed  him  a  grudge  had  just  eome  from 
Gblang,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  effected  a  counter  conju- 
ration whioh  for  a  time  n:nileicil  his  s]}c!1a  fruitless;  lliat 
this  had  touH'  to  Ins  knuwleJ^iu  too  late  to  prevent  ilio  ac- 
cident which  had  happcnefl,  hut  that  lie  v.oidd  now  shnw 
his  own  supcnoi  ity  mor  his  onlaKomst  hyi  iK  hantmg  tbo 
sharks  ond  biofhti^  up  tlunr  inouihs,  so  that  iio  more  acci- 
dents should  happen  during  the  season.  Fortuitatelv  for 
the  conjurer,  the  event  answered  his  pi-odiction,  and  no 
further  damage  was  sustained  from  the  sharks  during  the 
fishery  of  that  year.  Whether  this  wai  owing  to  the  pnvers 
and  charms  of  the  eoqjunr,  I  leave  my  Earopeon  lesideis 
to  decide ;  but  certainly  it  was  firmly  believed  to  be  the  case 
by  the  Indian  divers,  and  he  was  aficr^rarda  held  by  them 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  venetatwii.' 

The  (livi-rs  are  )Kiiil  ihtrerenily,  according  to  their  private 
agreement  wiih  the  boat -oiviiers,  either  in  money  or  wsth 
n  ]>ro|>onion  of  the  o_\sters  eaii^hl,  winch  the)'  lake  the 
chance  of  open iUif  Oil  ihuir  own  ut:w>unt:  the  latter  is  the 
method  most  commonly  adopted.  The  agreements  with 
the  people  who  hire  out  the  boats  are  conducted  much  in  the 
same  manner.  They  contract  either  to  receive  a  certain 
sum  for  tile  use  of  their  boats,  or  pay  the  chief  farmer  «if  the 
banks  a  certain  sum  for  nermitsiaa  to  lUh  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Some  of  those  who  pursue  the  latter  plan  arc  very 
successful  and  become  rich,  while  others  are  great  losen  by 
the  speiulalion.  'I'lie  sjiirit  of  gambling  i&  more  openly 
exhibited,  far  oyster  lotteries  aro  carried  lu  to  a  great 
extent,  and  they  consist  ct  pureliasing  a  quantity  of  the 
oysters  unopened,  and  running  the  chance  of  either  tinuiug 
or  not  tinding  pearls  in  them.  These  lotteries  are  great 
favourites  with  European  olBceti  and  gentlemen.  The 
boat-owners  and  Bwebants  lose  some  of  the  best  ]>earls 
while  the  boats  are  on  their  return  to  the  bay  from  tha 
banks,  as  the  oysters,  when  alive  and  left  for  teaw  time 
undisturbed,  frequently  open  th«ir  shells  of  their  own  aeeind. 
apeail  may  then  ho  easily  discovered,  and  the  oyster  pre- 
vented, by  means  of  a  bit  of  grass  or  soH  wood,  from  again 
closing  its  shell  tdl  an  opportunity  offers  of  picking  uut 
the  pearl.  '  Those  fellows  who  ate  employed  to  seairch 
among  the  fi^h  also  commit  many  depredations,  and 
even  swallow  ihu  pearls  to  conceal  them:  when  this  i* 
suspected,  the  plan  followed  by  the  merchants  is  to  lock  the 
fellows  up  and  givo  them  strong  emetics  and  pui^^titive^ 
which  have  itrequently  the  effect  of  discovering  the  atolea 
goods.' 

CaptainPUeival  thus  concludes  his  interesting  account 
'  As  soon  as  the  oysters  are  taken  out  of  the  bcwts,  they  are 

carried  by  the  tlifrercnt  people  to  wlmm  they  l>elong  an  ! 
placed  in  hobs  or  pits  du^  m  the  ground  to  the  depth 
about  two  feet, or  in  small  Mpiare  jiiaeus  cleared  and  feni'cd 
round  for  ilic  purpose,  each  i>erson  having  liii  own  separate 
division.  Mais  are  spread  below  tbem  to  prevent  the  oyster* 
from  touching  the  earth,  and  here  they  are  left  to  die  aad 
rot.  A*  8«K>n  OS  they  have  passed  through  a  state  of  putre- 
faction and  have  become  dry,  they  are  eadly  opened  without 
any  danger  of  if^Jwiog  the  pearb,  whiofa  might  not  be  the 
case  if  they  were  opened  fresh,  as,  at  that  time,  to  do  so 
reqiures  neat  force.  On  thedkeU  being  opened,  the  oyster 
is  minutely  examined  for  the  pearls;  it  is  usual  tvu: 
boil  the  oyster,  as  the  pearli  though  commonly  louud  m 
the  shell,  is  net  nnfiaqjuently  eoatainad  in  the  bo^ttf  the 

fish  il.self. 

'  The  Hiench  occasioned  by  the  oysters  being  left  to  putrefy 
is  intolerable,  and  remains Ibr  a  long  while  after  the  fishing 
IS  over.  It  corrupts  the  atmosphere  for  several  milasi^ai 
(Jondatchy,  and  renders  the  neighbourhood  of  tbatoountiy 
extremely  unpleasant  till  the  monsoons  and  TioleBt  wnllh 
west  winds  set  in  and  pnriiy  the  eir.  The  naoMoua  sasdl 
however  b  not  ablo  to  overcome  the  hope  of  gain:  for 
months  after  the  fishing  sea.son.  numbers  of  j)oople  arc  t  > 
bo  8«en  earnestly  searching  and  poring  over  the  sands  bhiI 
places  where  the  oysters  had  been  laid  to  putrefy ;  and  K>mc 
are  now  anrl  then  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  pearl  that 
atniily  compensates  ilseir  trouble  iii  .searching  after  ihein. 

in  1797,  while  Air.  Andrews  was  collector, a  CkK^y,. or  com- 
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fellow  of  the  low^  eUM^  got  hy  accident  the  most 
Tvluable  feul  ami  tint  wtum,  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  An- 
diews  ftr  t  liqjB  MiB. 

'The  peaila  Itntnd  at  tUi  flthery  are  of  a  whiter  colour 
than  tliciae  got  In  the  Gulf  ofOrrons,  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
but  in  olhci  ixspe  cfs  nil'  not  ■.iccflutitL-d  so  pure,  or  of  sur]\ 
an  excellent  (juality;  fv4- tUouyli  the  white  pearls  arc  inuro 
esteemed  in  huropu,  the  natives  pn  lcr  those  of  a  yL'.lo\^  is!i 
or  golden  cist.  OlT  Tutucorccn,  v.  lik'h  is  on  tlie  Corumandel 
Coast,  nearly  op.pasito  to  Cotidatchy,  there  is  aiiotlier  fishery ; 
but  the  pearb  found  thcra  are  much  inferior  to  those  two 
species  I  luivo  mentiooedi  iMiof  taiatad  with  a  Urn  or 
greyish  tinf;e. 

'In  preparinff  the  pearls,  particularly  in  dri)Httg  and  string- 
ing them,  the  black  peopw  ana  wonderfoUy  expert.  I  was 
very  much  struck  wttb  tfie  jaatRtTaent  they  employ  in  drill- 
ing aamdl  aa  tka  dexterity  with  which  they  use  it.  A 
inaeblnenadeof  wood,  and  of  a  shape  resembling  an  obtuse 
inverted  cone,  uliout  six  inchei  in  length  and  four  in  brcadtli, 
is  supported  uj  im  thre  '  each  twelve  inches  lonsy.  In 
the  upper  flat  siirtace  of  this  niachiiic  h  >\ri  or  pits  are 
formt'il  to  reeeivo  the  lar|jer  pearl*,  the  siuaUer  ones  buing 
beat  in  with  a  httk  wooden  hammer.  The  drilling  instru- 
ments are  spindies  of  various  sizes,  accordioij  to  that  of  the 
pearls;  they  arc  turned  round  in  a  wooden  nead  by  means 
of  a  bow  handle,  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  pearls 
being  placed  in  the  pits  which  we  have  already  nenlioned. 
and  the  point  of  tb«  cpiodla  a^jnUad  to  tbein,  the  workman 
presses  on  the  wooden  bead  of  the  mai^ine  with  his  left 
nandb while  his  right  is  employed  in  turning  round  the  bow 
handle.  During  the  rroccss  of  diiiliiijj.  ho  uccasionnlly 
moistens  the  pearl  by  dipninn;  the  hule  )i  npcr  at  his  ri};ht 
hand  in  a  cocoa-nut  filled  "itli  water,  w  hicii  i.>  placed  hy  Imn 
for  that  purpovy  ;  this  he  docs  with  a  dextorily  niid  <|'uirk- 
ncss  whicli  scarcely  impodo  the  operation,  and  cmii  only  be 
acquired  by  much  practice. 

They  have  also  a  variety  of  other  instrumeatt  botli  for 
cutting  and  drilling  the  pearls.  To  cl«ut, round. and  polish 
thctn  to  that  state  iu  which  we  se^  them,  a  powder,  made  of 
the  pearls  themselves,  is  employed.  Tbeaa  dilment  ope- 
rationa  ia  preparing  the  pearia  ooeo|qr  a  neat  number  of 
tbe  black  men  in  various  pans  of  the  island.  In  the  black 
totvn  or  pcttah  of  Columbo,  in  particular,  many  of  them 
may  crery  day  besiccn  at  this  work,  which  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  any  European  wl  o  is  n  il  iiheiuly  aoi|nainied 
with  it.'   [Aviclla;  Malleacea;  SHai.i..l 
PEAR  L-A  Sir.  [Potassium.] 
PEARL-HEN.  [Pavomd.k.] 
PEARL-OYSTER.   FAvicrLA;  Mali-backa.] 
PEARL  RIVEU.    [Mississippi,  State  op.] 
PEARL-SPAR,  a  mineral  which  occurs  roassirc,  and  also 
crystallized.   The  primary  form  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  the 
angle  of  which  is  but  little  difibrent  ftom  that  of  the  mag- 
neaian  eatbonala  of  lime  |  but  tbe  enmtuia  of  the  planes 
proventfl  exaet  meoBUToment  Cleavage  easily  affected  pa- 
rallel to  the  faces  of  the  primary  form.  Hardness  suHlcient 
to  scratch  carbonate  of  lime  readily.    Colour  wlutisli,  grey- 
ish or  yellowish,  or  brownish.   Lu.stro  pearly  in  gienoiaL 
Translucent.    Opaque.    Spwiflr  gravity  83. 

Dissolves  slowly  in  nitno  .i>  id.    The  fragnicnta  banted 
by  the  blow-pipo  arc  attracted  by  the  luagnct. 

It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  lead-mines  of  the  north  of 
Hnelaad,  in  those  of  Derbyshire,  and  nko  in  Devonsbiro 
and  Oornwull.  It  occurs  also  in  manv  j^  irts  of  Suropeand 
Ainarica.   Analyzed  by  Hiisingor  it  yielded : — 

Carbonic  acid  •  »  ^4*60 

Lime           »  .  ,  27'97 

Ma^'uesia      «  ,  .  '21M-I 

0.\ide  uf  iron  ,  ,  3"40 

Oxide  of  manfanaaa      «  VM 

98-61 

PEAHI/-STONE  occurs  massiv©  in  great  beds  in  clay, 
jwrpinry,  and  secO)t.dary  trap  rooks.  Tbe  structure  is  granu- 
lar: a  consists  of  roundish  masses  which  vary  in  size,  a  id 
which  are  sometimes  from  one  to  two  inches  in  dianu  tor; 
tliete  are  formed  of  thin  concentric  laminae.   The  surface 

siiiuoth  and  sLiuin^,  and  the  lustre  pearly.  Opaque. 
Trauilueent  on  the  edges.  Vcrreaailjr  ftangiblo*  Fiaotava 
wneren.  Catour  usually  grey,  but  soOMrtimes  Uaditah  or 
|-eddish-brown.   Hardness  5*0  to  6.    Specific  gravi^Z'Slf. 

JFound  at  Tokay  in  Hungary,  and  in  Spain. 


A  ipaolMn  ftmn  Spam  pen,  tf  Dr*  TboBaMBTa  wm- 
Ijaifr— 

Saiea 

Alumina  ,  . 

Pmoxideof  iron  . 

Lime  .  , 

Potash        .  . 

Water 

PEARLS  AND  MOTHER OF-PEARL ''consist.  Be> 
cording  to  llr.  Hatebett,  of  earixmata  of  Ibna  and  albiip 

men. 

PEARSON,  JOHN,  born  1613,  died  1686.  a  prelate  of 
the  cburcb  of  England,  and  the  author  of  *  An  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,*  a  work  which,  having  been  greatly  used  up  to 
the  present  time  as  a  kind  of  text-book  in  the  e.xaminnlion 
of  candidates  in  divinity,  has  maintained  a  In^^h  celebrilv, 
and  been  Keveral  times  reprinted.  He  was  u  native  of  tlio 
vi!la;^e  of  Snoring,  ethicateil  at  Kton,  from  wlienco  he  went 
to  GamhridL^e,  ulid  look  iioly  orders  in  Ifi,!'!*,  on  the  eve  of 
the  civil  war*.  Lord-Keeper  Finch  ap()Ointed  him  his 
chaplain,  niid  pro^iented  him  to  the  living  of  Turrington  in 
Sull'ulk.  But  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  parochial 
minister  was  in  Jjondon,  where  ho  had  the  living  of  Saint 
Clement  Eastcheap,  and  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
obscure  parish  that  the  lectures  were  delivered  wbidi  aller* 
wards  lwmadhiaeelebtatadBxpoaitiDn»and  to  tbam  tbat 
wetk  when  so  pubHabed  was  decBealed.  Tba  ftnt  editioR 
was  in  ISdS,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  the  works 
of  Hales  of  Eton,  givinff  to  then  the  title  of  '  Golden  llo- 
inains  of  the  ever  niemorahle  .John  Hales.'  Hales  had 
died  a  short  time  lietore  in  penury  and  distmss,  having 
been  deprived  uf  Jus  means  of  subsistem  o  by  the  fanatical 
ppofd«  who  f.jf  a  tune  obtauicd  the  ascendency  in  tbe 
English  cliureh. 

On  the  Restoration  a  proper  regard  was  had  for  Pearson's 
eminent  racrils  as  a  rational  divine  and  diUgent  preaobar* 
He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  kings  mandamusi 
made  a  prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of  Surrey.and  finally 
master  of  Jesus QollM!l^  Cambcidgai*  All  tbiawaa  aooom- 
pli^lied  babrelheenoof  tbeyear  1660;  inwhieb  tbe  king 
was  restored.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's 
professor  of  divinity,  and  in  166-2  master  of  Trinity  cJolloge, 
( .iinbi  i  Ige.  In  1672  he  succeeded  Wdkins  in  the  bi- 
bhupiiu  uf  Chester.   He  died  at  Chester,  J  uly  16,  1666. 

The  'Exposition  of  the  Creed'  is  ihc  wurk  by  wiueh 
Bishop  Pearson  is  chiofly  remembered,  wh:ch  has  not  only 
been  reprinted,  but  alnidccd  by  various  persons.  Jiesiots 
this  work,  be  is  the  author  of  a  '  Vindication  of  tho  Epitllis 
of  iSt.  Ignatius,'  and  of '  Dissertations  on  tlie  Rise  and  Sue* 
cession  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome.'  The  last  was  a  post' 
humous  publication,  whicli  also  contains  the'  Annates  l*au- 
lini,'  a  critical  diaaertation  (Hi  the  aenea  of  evanta  in  tba  UA 
of  St.  Paul. 

PEARSON.  EDWARD,  D.D..  bom  about  1760.  died 
1811,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  who,  if  his  life 
ha<l  continued  a  few  years  longer,  would  probably  ha^e 
altaiiiLd  to  one  of  tho  biRher  dignities  in  that  chureii.  As 
it  is,  it  is  as  having  well  dischartrod  himself  of  various 
duties  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  beion^etl, 
and  of  the  duties  of  a  parish  jiriest  at  Rempston  in  Not- 
tingbaui&hire,  where  he  was  revlor,  and  having  had  bv  his 
writings  no  small  influence  in  tho  church,  that  we  nave 
here  to  speak  of  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Ipstncb,  efiu- 
oated  at  Cambridge,  where  ha  was  fbr  awhile  fi»Uow  and 
tutor  of  Sidney  Oulciak  and  afkarwardi  naatar,  and  elected 
tho  Christian  Advoeata  in  1809.  Beaida  numenus  single 
sermons  preached  by  him  on  public  oeoaakM%  Dr.  Peartoo 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  thirteen  Sermons  addressed 
to  Academic  Youth,  delivered  by  hiui  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Cambridge.  Ho  published  also  a  '  Collection  of  Prayers 
for  tho  u-o  of  Families,'  and  various  tracts  in  divinity  not 
professedly  controversial.  But  his  fame  chiully  rests  on  his 
controversial  writings  against  antagonists  of  two  very  op- 
posite dcscuptions.  There  are  two  treatises  of  his  agautst 
those  who  adopt  Dr.  Paley's  views  on  the  general  theory 
of  moral  obligation,  and  those  who  follow  him  in  some  of  the 
practical  conclusions  to  which  that  celebrated  divine  and 
movsliat  coadools  his  renders.  Thcsa  traati«es  excited, 
when  flrst  piAlisbed.  great  atlantisn,  sad  well  deserve  to 
be  read  by  all  in  connection  with  tba  vary  popular  and  on 
tbe  whole  very  excellent  tioalisa  OB  *  Moral  and  FgUlioal 
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Ptiilosophy  '  to  vrhich  they  rtlatt>.  On  tlie  other  side.  Dr.  | 
Pearson  was  among  the  first  tn  sound  an  alarm  respecting 
tUo  danger  to  which  the  churcli  was  exposed  by  ibe  iiprtaJ 
in  it  of  Calviniatic  views  of  the  Chrisiiaa  d  ictrinu.  On  this 
fubject  ho  published  variovw  tracts  at  the  beii;iiiii;iig  of  tlio 
prweot  century,  ieveral  of  which  wore  expressly  directed 
OgMDitMr.  Simeon,  'n  ho  was  the  great  maintainur  ofCal- 
^iffn  in  the  univuTsity  to  which  I>r.  Pearson  belonged. 
In  Act,  he  stood  forth  the  cbuni^on  of  the  Arminian  clergy 
in  the  church,  mad  the  di«aiploa  ftt  the  same  time  of  the 
(imrch  ilseU  against  wbatevnr  ieWMd  to  tluflttten  ito  in 
tigriiv  and  iu  perpetuity. 

Ii  si-enis  minecissary  to  pivo  the  titles  of  a  long  list  of 
•wnlings  ludivuitiy ;  but  it  may  ha  useful  to  say  that  a  com- 
plo'.o  list,  arranged  chrijiioloiticallx,  maybe  seen  in  the 
*  Gentleman's  Magaiine'  for  iBll.  ^vhere  it  i'i  also  snid  of 
him  tlial  la-  was  a  good  man,  of  gciiik-  and  boiu-voU'iU  man- 
ner*, kind  ;ind  chantnble.eosyaoid  pleasant  in  conversation, 
modest,  unassummi::,  iQudk  wtpeele3>  end  belvfid^  He 
died  on  August  17,  Ibl  1. 

PEAT  is  a  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  found  wherever 
iht  loU  has  been  long  eoalud  with  water  vbieb  has  no 
•ttUet  and  doaa  not  completely  evaporate  by  tbe  heat  of  tht: 
sun. 

When  dried  peat  is  examined,  it  is  ftund  to  consul  of 

roots  and  fibrt^s  in  evt  ry  stage  of  dcooni position,  from  the 
natural  wood  to  the  rompTetely  black  vegetable  mould. 
Friiin  till'  nature  of  its  formation  under  the  surface  of  water, 
it  ttc«iuuy»  a  porliuu  of  tannin,  which  has  the  property  of 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  matter  from  decom- 
position. Hence  large  branches  and  trunk*  of  trees  are 
ibnild  imbedded  in  peat,  which  have  no  mark,  of  decompo- 
sition, eicept  what  may  have  taken  place  before  the  wood 
was  oompletely  immersed  in  the  peat  Peat  contains  all 
the  elements  of  the  xiobest  manure,  and  may  by  an  easy 
procem  be  eoBTarlait  into  humus:  for  this  purpose  the 
agency  of  alkalis  ja  the  moat  effectual.  If  the  tannin  be 
decomposed,  that  of  the  vegetable  fibre  will  go  on,  and 
boluMe  humus  will  be  formed.  When  peat  is  newly 
dug  up,  if  caustic  lime  bo  added  to  it  beforo  it  is  dry, 
the  moisture  of  the  peat  slakes  the  lime,  vhieli  acts  on 
the  gallic  lu-id  in  the  peal  and  neutralises  it.  If  this  mix- 
ture lio  then  exciterl  to  fermeiitiiti-jn  by  the  addition  of  ani- 
mal matter,  such  as  unne  or  dun^',  oxyj^en  is  aljaorl)cJ  auJ 
carbonic  acirl  evolved;  and  the  residue  is  coiivcited  into  an 
excellent  manure,  containuig  much  soluble  humus.  The 
•ame  may  bo  ciTcctod  more  slowly  by  mixing  {wat  with  clay 
or  marl,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  a  considerable  time,  frequently  turning  it, 
But  Bothing  aoodeiatea  this  proean  like  the  addition  of 
putrescent  animal  matter.  «uoh  acta  as  a  ftnuot  and 
greatly  hastens  the  decomposition. 

The  soils  for  which  peat  forms  the  best  manure  are  tho 
chalky  and  clayey.  Sand  has  too  little  tenacity ;  it  lets  the 
ga<kses  produced  by  the  deoompuAktion  oseniic,  instead  of  at- 
tracting then^  as  etay  and  chalk  do^  and  pMrentiiig  their 
escape. 

l  iie  burning  of  peat  destroys  the  vo^;eti»blc  mailer  and 
leaves  the  earths  and  salts  behind.  Ttiey  are  accordingly 
very  strong  stimulants  to  vegetation,  especially  that  of 
doven  and  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  the  leaves  and  stems 
are  the  most  valuable  parts.  If  tho  soil  is  well  furnished 
with  trantafale  mattef.  and  capable  of  bringing  an  abun- 
daaee  or  seed  to  parflwtion,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  apply 
stimulating  manures,  such  aa  peat  ashes,  to  ancnase  the 
verdure ;  but  on  poor  soils  destitute  of  humus,  the  iocreaso 
cif  the  stems  and  leaves  does  not  ensure  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  seed.  Hence  it  i&  uficii  remarkeu  liiut  soot,  pot- 
a.sli,  saltpetre,  and  similar  substances  produce  a  deceitful 
growth,  u;iviii<^  a  rank  irreen  leaf,  which  is  not  snpeeeded  by 
a  heavy  ear;  but,  on  tlie  cotUrury,  the  j)ra<lucc  m  seed  is 
rather  diminished  than  increased  by  the  use  of  the  manure. 
\Vhenovor  a  stimulating  manure  is  u&cd,  tho  soil  should  be 
naturally  rich,  or  enricning  manuro  should  be  apidicd  at 
the  tamo  time.  It  is  of  no  use  to  whip  a  horse  which  has  had 
no  eoro  and  is  half  starved ;  and  land  which  is  exhausted 
eaoBOt  he  made  productive  by  applying  lime  or  ashes,  or 
wlioe  substances,  which  in  a  richer  soil  abounding  in  humus 
would  have  excited  the  most  vigorous  vegetatkia. 

Tlie  following  particulars  of  the  conversion  of  peat  into  a 
lidi  compost  were  given  by  Lord  Meadowbauk  about  forty 
Teani  ago,  and  ^.l.<V'  \'r.ii  I'm  principles  wbicb  w«  have  here 
laid  down  were  kuuwu  to  him. 


He  leeomuends  taking  the  peat  out  of  the  moss  soma 
time  before  it  is  used,  that  it  may  lossapQItioa  of  it*  lliais« 

ture,  and  be  lighter  to  carry.  It  is  then  to  he  earted  to  a 

dry  spot,  where  the  compost  heap  is  to  be  formed.  A  bottom 
of  peat  is  to  be  laid  six  inches  deep  and  flt\een  feet  wide;  on 
this  arc  to  bo  put  ten  inches  of  ginid  yard-ilung,  then  six 
inches  more  peat,  and  over  this  four  inches  of  dung,  and  so 
alternately  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  fiui.    Tiie  vhole 
should  then  be  enclosed  all  round  with  a  wail  of  peat,  and 
covered  with  the  same  material.   The  proportion  of  fresh 
duns  is  about  seven  cart-loads  to  twenty^one  of  peat,  if  the 
weatner  is  mild ;  but  more  dune  is  required  if  the  Weather 
is  cold :  orar  this  hsap  tshss  or  Time  may  now  ba  apvsad.  In 
the  proportion  of  a  cart-load  to  twenty-eight  of  tha  compost 
The  dung  should  not  have  fermented  much  before  it  is  used, 
and  if  it  is  watered  with  urine  or  the  drainings  of  a  dunghill, 
the  effect  will  be  more  rapid.    Animal  mailer,  such  as  fish, 
refuse  of  slaughter-houses,  and  every  substance  which  will 
readily  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  will  accele- 
rate the  process, and  save  dung  in  tlie  comport.  Where 
pigcons'-dung  can  be  procured,  a  much  smaller  quantity 
will  produce  the  desired  effect.   The  heap  should  not  be 
rressed  down,  but  left  to  settle  by  its  OWn  weight    If  the 
neat  produced  by  the  fermentation  is  very  creat,  the  whole 
heap  may  be  turned  over  and  more  peat  added  to  it.  This 
will  keap  np  the  heat  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  uniform 
mass  of  olaek  mould.  It  may  then  be  put  on  the  land  in 
the  same  quantity  that  farm  yard  dung  would  have  been, 
and  consequently,  by  a  little  labour,  four  times  the  quantity 
of  manure  is  pnKluced  by  the  mixture  of  the  ju-at  wiiJi  the 
duiig.    It  is  found  that  iiine  is  nut  meoliiil  lu  toiuia- 
tion  of  this  cotnposi.    The  fertnentation  excited  is  sufficient 
to  decompose  the  tannin  and  convert  it  into  a  soluble  ex- 
tract.  The  fibres,  partially  decomposed,  aro  reduced  into 
vegetable  mouM,  and  the  whole  a&sumcs  a  uniform  and  rich 
appearance.   A  eotupK  Ic  diemical  change  has  taken  place, 
aud  the  peat,  from  being  very  inflammable,  is  now  searody 
capable  of  oombnstion,  and  that  only  in  a  veiy  great  heat 
There  ia  no  better  or  mote  economioal'Biode  of  oonveitiDg 
peat  into  a  rich  manure.^  In  summer  the  whole  procem 
may  bo  conipleUd  in  el^;lit  or  ten  weeks;  in  winter  it  takes 
a  ba^cr  tiuiu ;  aud  it  may  bo  useful  to  give  the  heap  an 
occasional  lining  of  fresh  duag,  as  is  d«M  with  liotheds  is 
gardens  to  renew  the  heat. 

\Vherc  a  great  extent  of  peat  moss  renders  the  iinprcvc- 
mcnt  of  it  desirablu  'here  oi-c  vanous  ways  in  winch  it 
may  be  reclaimed  In  some  places  the  peat  has  been 
removed,  and  tho  loam  which  lay  below  it  was  found 
of  a  very  fertile  nature.  This  oould  only  be  done  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  into  which  the  peat  was  floated  by  means 
of  small  canals  dug  through  it,  aud  communicattag  with 
the  river.  In  all  other  cases  the  nwde  adopted  haa  bean 
that  of  draining  and  consolidating.  In  draining  a  peat-moas 
tlie  waler  must  not  be  let  i  ff  too  rapidly,  for  in  that  case 
tlie  surface  may  Itecoiuo  so  looirti  and  dry,  that  no  ve:;el;i- 
tion  can  take  place  in  it  If  the  water  is  drained  oil  s»  as 
to  leave  two  teet  of  peat  dry  abovc  its  level,  this  is  all  ihal 
is  rc(|iiireil  for  a  beginning.  The  best  itn))roveinriit,  aud 
tho  most  rapid,  is  produced  by  bringing  sand  or  gravel  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  surface  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  it  This  will  make  a  bcgiiimus;  of  a  soil,  in  whii^ 
potatoes  may  bo  planted.  At  first  the  surface  will  not 
bear  the  wheels  of  a  cart  Dor  the  tread  of  a  hone ;  but  in  a 
short  time  a  solid  crust  will  be  formed,  which  will  ituMtgaae 
in  strength  and  tlncknass  as  cultivation  advancM.  Than 
are  matiy  fine  pastures  in  Scotland  which  once  were  brown 
peat-mossc-i,  on  which  it  would  have  been  dnngcious  for  a 
man  to  walk,  bat  which  now  bear  heavy  oxen,  ami  ^ccra 
as  solid  as  any  pasture  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Maiuinnf];  and 
liming  are  the  most  effective  operations  m  brinj;iti;^  about 
this  great  iroprovcmcni.  Potatoes  and  o;its  are  usually  the 
first  crops  on  reclaimed  peat  mosses.  It  is  Unv^  before  ihoj- 
become  capable  of  bearing  wheat;  nor  is  this  crop  i<>  b«  re- 
commended at  any  timai  unless  tbcr«  bo  a  good  depth  of 
soil  formed  over  tho  peat  lAyin^  down  togias^  ais  soon  as 
a  certain  degree  of  impvorement  has  been  mado,  aud  de- 
paituring  with  sheep  at  flnt  and  cattle  afterwarda,  tend 
more  than  any  other  means  to  consolidate  the  suriaoo  and 
deepen  the  mould,  which  gradually  increases  by  ibe  dcrom- 
position  of  ibe  lannin  in  the  peat. 

A  patent  has  been  lately  obtained  by  Mr.  Williani.., 
managing  director  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Navigation  t 
pany,  for  compressing  peat  iuUt  a  dooso  mass,  so  as  t<}  ie< 
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semble  coal.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  coal  in  its  proptt- 1 
ties  uf  producing  heat  by  combustion,  forming  an  excellent 
ciittri-uL\l  .ir  riikc.  li  h  ;is»>Tl'.'(i  timi  this  charcoal  is  ;iiur!i 
inoii;  c.unljLssiible  llion  lhat  of  wtm»i.  and  ver^  usL-ful  in  tbu 
miiiiuCiLturc  of  fire-worlc*.  Mr.  Williams  has  foiwvl  that 
vriih  ^u■^vt^.>>f  ptt  coal  and 'Jic WIS.  of  bis  factitious  coal,  the 
i>anief|u;iiui.\  ofsieam clui  bo  gancruad  MwiUi  17iewu. 
of  pit  cual  atuiie. 

Tb«  process  i»  as  follows:— Immediatelf  after  bting  Jur; 
it  is  intiiratcil  under  revolving  edgo-wheete  Aced  witlt 
irnn  plaics  perforated  all  ovmt  Ibe  surface,  and  to  foreed  by 
tlio  pressiiru  tlirougli  these  aperluro^,  till  it  becomes  a  spo- 
c;es  of  pap,  wliicli  is  freed  from  tin.'  gionter  part  of  its 
int'isl iiic  liy  :i  Indiaiilic  pic-i.  It  is  tliL'n  dried,  ritirl  ron- 
Vfricrl  uKo  Ciiko  III  liie  same  manner  ii  done  wiili  pit 
titLil.  The  factitious  coal  of  Mr.  AVilliaras  is  made 
|jy  inrorporaliiig  pitch  or  rosin  melted  in  a  cauldron  with 

much  uf  tbe  pMt-charcoal ground  to  powder  as  will  form 
a  touKh  doughy  ina«s.  whii  h  is  tben  moulded  into  bricks. 
(Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  qf  Arls  and Mmtlfiietmw,} 

Tbe  UM  of  peat  tat  fuel  ia  loo  well  known  to  require 
notiee ;  but  it  may  be  interestinir  to  know  bow  peat  ia  made 
in  Boilaiid.  where  it  cannot  be  dug  out  of  the  koIiJ  moss, 
but  is  brought  up  in  the  form  of  U)ud  fruiti  a  coiisidoiuble 
depth  umk-r  water.  It  is  nnsed  by  raeaii^?  ot'  snuvll  strong 
l»els,  fixud  by  an  iian  ring  to  a  lons^  polo,  ui  tlic  manner 
in  whicli  (■;iuli!s  arc  clpared  of  mud.  This  liqmd  pfUl  is 
brought  in  boats  to  a  place  prepared  for  its  manufacture, 
vhicii  \\m  bt^cn  lc\clled  as  a  brick-yard  usually  is.  The 
tuA.  laud  is  spread  over  ihis  to  the  depth  of  six  ineliei,  and 
the  vater  ia  allowed  to  drain  off  slowly:  wben  ifae  peat 
bei;ins  to  dij,  men  fix  boarda  to  their  feet  and  walk  over  it, 
80  a«  to  eompreiw  it;  and  at  aoon  as  it  will  bear  eutling, 
it  ia  cut  witik  a  spade  made  on  purpose  into  oblong  pieces 
of  the  uaual  tile  of  i>cat,  wliieb  is  about  eight  or  nine  ipches 
Ion;.;  and  Bve  wide;  Iho  treading  and  dryiii:;  lia^L-  reduced 
the  thickne^is  to  about  four  or  fire  inches.  Whcncnm- 
pleii  ly  Mjlid,  ;hese  peats  are  set  on  ed^e,  and  altLT^vaiils 
stai.kkil  li  Djcly,  so  lhat  the  air  may  pass  lhriuii;li  thoni. 
In  ."cinc  |dni.e>  ihcy  \rj.\<i  sheds,  for  the  purpose  "t  prutfct- 
iiig  them  from  rain.  They  soon  become  ver^  luurd.and  burn 
mure  like  vroud  or  coal  than  the  peat  wbioh  is  cut  inime- 
dialely  from  a  aolid  moss.  Tiiey  give  a  very  great  heat,  and 
Ibraia  oiial  which,  wlion  it  is  shut  up  in  a  cloee  vessel  to 
atop  the  combgHtion,aud  allowed  lo  eool,  has  a  ronaidcfabla 
resemblance  lo  cfaareoaL  The  ashes  of  this  peat  contain 
very  lilllu  earth,  ami  are  very  light  and  white.  They  me 
abiindanlly  used  as  a  top-dre*«ln;j;  fur  j;rass  and  clover  on 
light  latid-s,  aivl  fa-  th.s  purpn^e  are  extensively  cNpurlfd 
to  the  i-aiidy  districts  111  OiH-lrierSatid  and  FlaiuUrs.  I'liey 
arc  not  so  much  |in;c  i  fur  >tiir  .sjils.  Diiich  ]icat  is  u-ed 
as  fuel  fur  ail  the  purposes  of  manufacture  except  for 
the  for^in<;  of  iron,  fur  which  coals  are  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands.  The  peat-fens  in  Holland  begin 
to  be  exhausted,  and  tlie  f\iel  is  so  dear,  that  it  is  found 
more  economical  to  import  coaU  from  Bngland*  wbieb  an 
tiaed  chieity  in  cast-iron  aiovas. 
PE'CC.^RY.  [SuiD.E.] 

PE'CXJHIO,  GiUSEPPE.bomatMilan  in  1785.  studied 

ill  tlie  college  of  Smniisclii  undi  r  the  wtdl  known  Fatliur 
SoavL',  and  afterwards  proccciled  to  Pavia  to  study  tliO  law.  \ 

fici- takint;  Ins  di'i;rcL'  in  llial  uniscrsily,  ho  returned  to 
Milan,  and  m  1810  was  appointed  a.-'i>i.>'taDt  oouns^elior  of  i 
8taio  for  the  departments  of  finances  and  the  interior  of  the  | 
kitigdom  of  Italy.    Ia  1814  he  lost  bis  situulion,  in  conse-  I 
qnenee  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Lombardy,  a  circuin-  | 
slanoe  which  gave  occasion  to  his  work  entitled  'Sa^^^io  i 
Storico  aulla  Amministrazione  Finanziera  dell'  ex-Recno  , 
d*Ilaliadal  ISOSal  1614.'  which  iaa  useful  book  of  cal»r- 
enee  (br  tbe  history  and  atatistica  of  that  kingdom.  In  1819 
Ite  was  appointed  deputy  to  thvCongregaziune,  or  provincial 
ar^scn.bly  of  Milan.    In  1S21.  bciuK  seriously  implicated  in 
the  alteni])t  at  an  in-^urrcci ion  iitrainst  the  Austrian  Rovem- 
nieut,  he  was  libli/cd  to  Lnn;i;ratc.    He  first  went  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  from  that  country  t  >  Spain,  which  was  then 
makintj  a  svcuud  e.\perimunlof  aoonstilulionni  ^'overnment. 
Pecchio  iiad  thus  an  opportunity  of  observiii>;  tho  national 
character  and  the  spirit  of  the  various  |>oliticai  parties.  His 
cbsi-rvaiions  on  Spain  are  in  the, shape  of  letters,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  foUowtng  title:  *Sei  Meai  in  Iqiagna  nal 
1821.'  In  1822  be  proceMed  to  Portugal,  where  tlie  aame 
passions  and  parties  were  at  work,  and  ho  likewise  recorded 
thtt  impressions  which  be  received  in  lh{it  couDtr>'  iQaooLher 
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sonei  oflofters:  'Lcltcrc  aLady  G.  O.  dal  Portoi^allo.'  Like 
liis  I  ridcr.-s-ors  R.ui-iti,  AIIiimi.  Ryrmi,  and  olher?i,  he  was 
sti  uck  Willi  ihir  inferiority  of  the  I'^irluf^'ucso  as  a  i  cijple  to 
their  .Spaiiir,!)  liLi^jiibuurrt.  ileturning  to  .Spain,  ho  visited 
tlH'  southern  pruviiiccs  of  that  kingdom,  oiid  wai^atOMlig 
at  the  fall  i.f  the  consntulional  uoveramenl  in  tbe  summer 
of  18-2:1.  He  thvn  embarked  at  Cadia  for  England,  where 
he  met  several  Italian  friends  and  btolhet  emigrants,  la 
he  was  appointed,  togeiher  with  Count  Gamba.  by  the 
Philbellenie  Commillee  lo  eunvvy  to  Greece  the  sum  of 
eo.OOU/  ,  Itie  flruils  of  a  loan  made  for  the  Greeks.  Having 
executetlliis  commission  at  Nauplia.  Picdn  i  \i>>itcd  Stnyrna, 
from  whence  he  embarked  for  Kn'^l.irul  In  lus  .short  .stay 
in  the  Levant,  Pecchio  found  tunc  tij  make  and  record  his 
observations,  as  ho  had  done  in  Spam  ami  Pi>riugal.  That 
uas  a  crilic;>l  ix-mxl  for  tlic  Greek  caiisi;,  as  the  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim  were  carrying  everything  before  them 
in  the  Morea.  PtKx-hio's  account  of  the  alfaira  of  Greece 
was  publi  hed  in  English,  with  that  of  other  oonlemporaiy 
travellers:  'A  Piciure  of  Greece  in  1825, aa  exhibited  ia 
the  Narratives  of  James  Bmmeraon,  Joseph  Peeebioi,tnd 
W.  H.  Humphrey.s,'  2  Tols.  Svo.  The  boolr  was  tranriated 
into  French  ami  German.  Pccchio's  aroonnt  was  nfior- 
wards  published  separately  in  i lie  orij^.iiai  Italian  :  '  Rtlii- 
zione  de>»li  Avu/nimuiui  dcUa  Grccia.' 

On  his  return  to  KuL^iand,  towards  the  end  of  1825, 
I'ccc-iiio  rcpiiDcd  to  Noitiniihain,  where  he  gave  lossoini  in 
the  modem  languages,  and  be  aflerwanls  removed  to  an 
academy  at  York  in  the  same  capacity.  Towards  the  end 
of  he  mnrricd  an  Engitsb  lady  of  properly,  and  wont 
to  reside  with  her  at  Bri^ihtun.  He  remained  fi)r  seven  or 
eight  years  in  Brighton,  wlwre  he  wrote  several  works,  in 
wiiirh  be  embodied  bis  remarks  upon  England  and  tbe 
English.  These  remarks  ai-v  e.xpressed  in  aspirit  of  fair- 
ness and  discrimination  rarely  found  in  the  accounts  of 
Enirlanil  by  foreign  writoi  s. 

Pecchio  wws  afi  observer,  and  he  wa>  also  happy  tempered 
ami  lively,  a  plca-ant  companion,  and  a  iiiaii  ut'  the  uorld. 
He  came  to  England  wi'h  prejudices  ugaiiiat  ibe  cuuiitiy. 
b.it  he  look  pains  to  !>iiidv  it,  and  became  stronelv  attachud 
lo  It.  'Brnu};ht  up  in  the  school  of  Napoleon,'  he  says  of 
himself,  'dazzled  by  ihc  splendour  of  his  triumphal  car  and 
the  trophies  of  bis  half  hundred  victories,  seduced  by  tba 
benefits  wbieb  he  had  imparted  to  my  own  country,  I  har- 
boured in  my  beart  Ibr  many  years  a  feeling;  of  hoatiltty  to 
England,  before  1  hsid  nn  oppoitunity  of  knowins  and  slu- 
ilyiot;  ilif  country  '  {L'Avnn  mill*  ntlncento  renlisei  iL'^V 
Iii'^htllerra,  \\n-  last  paragraph.)  And  he  ob-e(ve>.  in  lha 
same  work,  that  the  Italian  writers  of  the  last  cenliuy.  L'a- 
rcHi,  Algarotti.  Gonuxcsi.  Filangicri,  Alfieii,  anil  oihers, 
were  all  ailmirers  of  England,  but  that  during  t'.\ enty  years 
of  war  the  sentiments  of  tlie  Italians  towards  the  (ountrv 
Iieeame  changed  rather  throut;h  the  inlluence  of  Freneh 
opiniona  than  from  national  animosity.  The  ab.'^>lute  m- 
vernmentof  Napoleon  had  .oucceedetl  in  instilling  into  th* 
rising  |;«neration  a  iiwiing  of  dtslike  to  England  aa  %  part 
of  tbetr  education.  By  dailj  repealing  the  words  'enemiea 
of  the  Continent,' '  tyrants  of  the  sea,' '  motiopolists,'  *  grasp- 
ing shopkeepers,'  'pirates,'  &c.,  the  French  persuadtd 
ilietnseWes,  as  well  as  their  Italian  and  other  neighbours, 
that  there  was  jfomethinfj  monstrously  horrible  in  the  exist- 
ence of  EiiL'land  as  a  nation.  Even  men  of  abilities,  such 
as  ikittu,  Gioia,  Munii,  aixi  olltcis  adople<l  llie  common 
prejudice,  'because  they  had  not  studieo  Enj;lisb  history, 
and  had  not  weighed  in  even  scales  the  good  and  the  evil 
that  England  had  dune  lo  the  rest  of  munkind.  and  cum« 
pared  them  with  the  good  and  the  evil  that  other  natK>na 
bad  also  done.'  To  his  friend  Ugoni.  who  invited  Pecchio 
after  bia  marriage  to  go  and  ittiM  inFranre.  he  answeredL 
*I  should  become  doubly  rich  in  FVance  as  reganU  my  in- 
come,  but  I  slMidrl  he  poorer  in  pe.ice  of  mind  ;  I  should 
lose  that  sentiment  of  sucuriiy  which  I  fcul  m  this  sirong 
island,  and  I  sli  nld  mi.ss  the  courieous  hospilaliiy  nnd  the 
equanimity  of  English  life,  which  are  to  me  a  tull  compen- 
sation for  the  unplea^aniness  of  the  climate.  ■  •  Even 
the  view  of  the  neighbouring  cemetery  in  which  I  shall  be 
buried  some  day  is  pleasant  tome.'  (Ugoni,  Vita  e  Scritti 
di  Giuseppe  Peci^hio,  Paris,  lii3fi,  p.  50.)  When  he  wrote 
thi-s  Pecchio  bad  been  for  some  time  sulTering  from  a  dis- 
ease of  tbe  cheat,  which  terminated  his  life  in  June.  1835. 
Hb  death  was  calm  and  resigned,  and  he  was  buried  In  tbt 
porish  churchyard  of  Hove  near  Brighton. 

Besides  the' works  already  mentioned,  Pecebto  wrote 

Vol.  XVII^  Z 
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1,  *Om!tviml»i  femi-tnie  di  un  Esule  sull*  InK^iltorra.' 
being  a  series  of  ■ltctche<<  of  Rni^lmh  liabiu  and  mauncrs 
each  8keU  h  forming  a  ^cim  a'tc  chapter,  and  stunrinj;  ilio 
jhatl  lus  ;\s  \\\\\  ;is  ilio  li-liis  of  English  life.  Tbo  bkctchc;* 
•re  true,  luinu  rou-,.  and  nUrr<»>itina:.  Many  things  strike  a 
foreigiK-r  v\  liK  li  n]r|ieLii- co'.iru.itiplao.'  to  a  na'i\o,  but  even 
a  natiM"  may  k-aru  Ijom  P<:c''U.'i'»  Look  to  foitn  u  inare 
i-sii-u  iii- I'f  his  own  rouiiti \ .  Among  nil.rr  >ki-trlics, 
tbo«e  of  the  Country  Markets,  the  Sudors  at  Wa|>i>in^. 
Balratbedt  th»  Young  Ladies  »(  Rntjland,  and  the  R<jadi, 
4»9Um  noli<^*.  In  a  chapter  entitlcil  '  England  the  Refuge 
sf  Ilia  Opprc^iicd' ho  de>cribc«  with  inurli  humour  the  ru- 
rioiit  suxture  gf  •nignnta  of  all  eountries  wbom  he  taw  in 
London  in  I8f9.  t,  *  Storia  dello  Eeoaoinla  pubblicft  in 
Iialia,'  8vo..  Lu^'nim,  18'J9.  This  k  perbaps  tbe  iDOtt  im- 
poriaui  of  Pt'cciliio's  works.  A  colWetion  of  the  Italian 
economists  uas  waAc  by  Cusm  li.  wliich  fills  about  fifiy 
Volumes.  P.  i  cluo  luis  takt  ii  til.'  (irii  i'ipal  of  those  writers 
in  ur:lcr  (if  i.nu.'.  am!  has  fjivcii  a  ^l;  lt  t  but  dear  abslrucl 
of  llio  works  ut  each.  Ho  has  added,  tirst,  an  introduction 
on  the  progress  of  political  knowi<;dge  in  ilnly:  second,  at 
ibo  end  of  work  a  oomparuun  bcurcen  the  English  and 
tht  Italian  writers  on  ])o1ltu:«l  economy ;  and  third,  a  htate- 
menl  of  the  impi  oveimnts  effected  in  the  Twious  Italian 
•tales  during  the  cighteeuth  oentury,  in  conaequenoe  of  lb« 
mitioKs  of  the  econoroi«U.  A  more  full  accouni  of  titis 
book  is  jcivon  under  Poutjcal  Economy  3, '  Una  Ele- 
xiono  di  Meinbri  del  Purlauieiito  .v.  li"liili>  rra.'  in  wlkith  he 
describes  a  contested  elf.<  :ioi>  at  Not  nivrliam  in  l8J6. 
Like  ill  I'prchio's  sketi  lies,  it  is  true,  \  i\ i  .1.  ar.it  iMiliTta.n- 
iii'^-  4,  '  Viiadi  Ugo  Foscolo.'  Tiiu  biogra|(iiy  iutn  been 
iMii  under  Foscolo.  5,  '  Storia  Cniica  delta  Poesia 
Ingl'  SL-,'  4  vuls.  I-2IUO,,  1834,  which  be  left  unfinubed; 
|ie»j'it-5  Older  minor  werk«»  whieh  are  mtioed  ia  liis  bio- 
grapliv  by  Ugoiii. 

PBtiiC  a  measure  of  tvro  gallons,  «r  tbe  fiiurth  part  of  a 
buiheL  [BosHSt^}  It  is  used  so  a  msasura  of  dry  goods 
oalv. 

l'»RCK,  FRANCTS.  a  lemnorl  nm!  i;l'^u^tI i jus  .Tntii]uary, 
wat>  1)1)111  al  6iauil'iiiJ  ui  Line  il.-.^iiirc,  .M  ly  -J,  li"r_(i;  and 
was  Lilm.ired  in  his  iiatue  tu'.vn.  Hl-  a!  i-,  w.n  wont  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridj;^,  nltt-ie  lie  tin.k  ilie  degree  of 
B.A.  in  171  j,  and  M  A.  in  1727.  In  I723  he  was  piesoa.ed 
to  the  rectory  of  (lodeby  Marivevfaril  in  Lt^ice*ter»  ire;  and 
ill  I7:)6  he  received  a  piebcndal  stall  in  the  callicdral  of 
lincoln.  Hi<  ))riiuijial  works  were:  — I,  'The  .Am if|uarian 
Annals  of  Stamford,  in  Liia-oln,  Ru  land,  and  Niinli.iin))- 
ton  Shiref,'  iuL,  liondoe,  17;:7.  2. '  Desiderata  Cunoaa/  ihe 
flrtt  volume  of  wbtnh  was  prated  in  fulio^  London,  l'3i, 
fblKiwcd  by  the  second  in  173^,  both  reprinted  in  -Ito.  i;i 
177'J.  3,  •  A  Cata'ogiic  of  nil  Ih^"  Discourses  wiiitun  l>olh 
for  and  a^aiiisl  Popery  in  tin-  t  n.  uF  K  .1  n  srs  II.,' 
4to.,  London.  I"3j.  4,  '  New  Meiii  iis  oi"  the  Lsfo  and 
Poetiinl  Works  of  Mr  J  li  i  Milton.*  4lo.,  I^jndon,  1740. 
And  j.  '  Memoirs  of  liie  Life  and  A'-liuns  of  Oliver  t^  ioiii- 
well,*  410.,  L)i)don,  I74U.  Besides  llie^e  lie  |nibli>hed  end 
sermons  and  pueins.  and,  in  174  *.  his  hist  vuirk.  a  volume 
of  religious  ihscour-eH.  Ho  ootnemplatcd  v.irious  other 
works,  Bomc  of  which  appear  to  have  been  com])  eird,  but 
none  were  ever  madu  public.  Amoti^r  his  nuinu>ci  ipis,  the 
greater  part  of  wlHch  benuno  the  properly  of  Sir  Thomus 
Cave,  Bart.,  were  flvo  volumes  in  4tu.  fairly  tnins«ril)L'd  for 
the  press,  entitled  '  Monast  con  Ai)^;li(  im  in  '  These  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Uriiisb  Museum.  Mr.  Peck  con- 
cluik'  l  u  Lib^ijnii]';  and  ii^olul  life,  Jtlly9(  1743,  and  was 
buiiid  lit  liis  clr.irch  lit'  G.>deby. 

(Nichols  Lil.  Aii'^rd  of  the  E/uh/'vnfh  Century,  vol. 
L,  p.  i07-5'21;  OixsXxawi,'*  Biof;raph.  Die,  vt>l.  sxiv..  i'3A. 

PE'CX)BA,  tbename  given  by  Linnnns  to  hi«  fifili  order 
of  Mahkalia,  and  tJius  defined  by  bioi  id  the  Sijsiema 

Lower  inawrt  (denies  primores)  numerouH;  no  uppor 
iori^turs.  F<rtfl  hoofed,  bikulcatc.  /•'  [  lucking  up  (f\el- 

Icndo)  plants  lube  ruminated.  Vi.  nt;  i  uu  <  41 :  tue  Rumen 
f>r  macerating  and  riiiiui):i: iii^' ;  iln-  Ui  iicu'um  cancellated 
and  Lcipieni:  the  Oniir^in  mumiulded  and  cuu^utuiug ; 

tbc  AftO  /KHIt.l  1::.U1:Il'iI,  IIM  t-CCnt,  iiiC. 

Iti  tiie  body  of  the  work  tlic  definition  is — 
No  upjier  tncitom  uUni("! pnmrir(S):  six  or  eight  lower 
incisors,  very  remote  froiu  the  molars.   Fei't  hoofed,  jlfam* 
mm  inguinal.  The  genera  composing  the  oider  are  Ca- 
meht,  Motekttt^  Cenm^  Cdpnn  Ont,  nad  Bat.  The 


I  FsRoni  stand  bohnen  the  ordon  OUm  and  Bdbi»,  [Rv- 

1  MINANTS.J 

PELQUBT,  JEAK,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  in  1622.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Monlpellier;  and  while  a  jmp  1  theic. 
in  1047,  ho  made  th«  discovery, for  which  he  is  ci.u  lh  cele- 
brated, of  the  rectpiacu'.um  cliyli  and  tlie  tiionn-ie  •Uict. 
[.Absobition:  LvMi-itAiics  ]  Iluat'ierwaidswreni  to  Pans, 
and  continued  hi-  rcM  iiicn-.^  on  the  lymphatic  svstfim,  and 
shawcd  that  the  Itu-teals  do  not,  as  had  been  iitia;^iiu  d,  Itf 
minute  in  the  absorbent  glaods.  or  the  liver,  ur  ilic  .-pleen, 
but  in  the  rureplaele  which  he  had  diseoveied;  and  that 
their  fluid  is  tbeooo  transmitted  by  the  tborncio  duet  to  the 
left  subclavian  Tain.  His  discovery  may  be  said  to  have 
put  an  end  to  the  idea  long  onlerlainod.  that  the  blood  was 
ibfmed  in  the  liver,  and  to  li  no  added  impoitaiit  v  >  iiir m. 
tion  of  the  Uaivoian  accouii .  of  Die  circulation.  Pecquet 
died  in  10  74. 

PKCTKN  (Miilaiulogv).  [Pkciimi)k] 
PF.LTKJ  At  lD.  PECTIN.  The  jelly  of  certain  fruits, 
as  thy  currant,  gooseberry.  &c..  is  d'.itinguished  fifom 
{^clalin.  or  animal  jelly,  in  evnlaining  no  asolc.  Peclic  acid 
was  Grst  obtained  by  Braconnot,  so  named  by  hem  fkoa 
the  Greek  fMe<i«  (rqrr<c> ;  and  whenever  poeiin  Is  traatod 
with  an  alkali,  peetic  acid  is  firmed.  As  these  sub-tances 
aw  intimately  oonneeled,  they  nrny  he  considmed  togotlicr. 

Pectin  may  be  obtained  fr  in  m my  fruits  by  caiefully 
expressing  their  juice,  and  e\  ;i|  i  ;  utin^  it  al  a  feinperulore 
ti'it  abuM'  -1 1  2".  It  may  also  be  pr  jcirc  1  by  addiii;,'  alcohol 
I  )  ici  uiiily  expressed  currant  or  goojybeiTy  juice  ;  in  a  few 
h  jurs  II  gelatinous  substance  separate*,  which  is  to  bo 
I  washed  with  weak  alcohol  and  ibeo  dried:  in  this  Slate  it 
I  rc^embles  isinglass  in  uppeuraaoe^  and  wltcQ  immerMd  ia 
cold  water  it  swells  like  siarob. 

Another  method  has  boan  given  for  r^eparinK  peelin. 
aliirb  is  that  of  niklng  ihoelear  expre^-ed  juice  of  cur- 
rants with  that  of  BOwr  cherrifts,  when  pectin  falls  don n; 
the  liquid  being  ptniu-l .  fT,  ilic  i  in  iin  i,  to  be  WSklled  with 
vfAA  water  aa  lout:  as  il  comus  awa.)  culoured. 

Hot  w  ater  has  less  act  on  upon  dry  peelin  than  cold  wuter 
has:  in  dilute  and  boding uleohid  it  dissolves  >liyh,iy;  the 
solution  however  is  not  very  adhesive.    Peciiu  has  no  acui 
propertie>,  nor  due*  it.  render  loduid  blut>  like  s-tarch.  Wbcil 
I  pectin  IS  treated  with  nitiic  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid  and 
i  inucic  aciil,  accomp  inied  with  a  trace  of  a  bitter  yelkiw 
1  mallisr :  hydrochloric  acid  i«  lendeiwd  of  a  line  r«!  cwlour  bv 
it  when  ihey  are  bested  tojolber,  and  red  Hakes  scp.i  J, 
which  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia.   Peciiu  has  aUo  L.c.i 
found  in  the  bark  of  most  tiees. 

Pertir.  acid  is  obtained  wheiievcr  carbonate  of  poin-h  is 
added  to  pectin,  but  caibjnate  of  soda  doei  not  proilacc  this 
eHect.  nor  docs  aiiiinonia.  Linie  waler  however  pama'.ly 
converts  peciin  iiiin  pcctic  aciil. 

Pectic  acid  is  perhaps  most  conveniently  obtained  from  tl»e 
carrot ;  tor  this  puipos©  ibe  rapped  :ooi  is  to  be  wa>hed  with 
water,  and  pressed,  ttil  ii  ceases  to  dis-foke  anything;  then 
Itio j  aris  of  the  pressed  carrot  are  lo  be  boiled  in  wafer 
with  five  parts  of  hirarhonete  of  potash;  tlie  r  ot  is  t  >  i  t 
aijain  preteed.  and  the  elear  solution,  which  is  pectaic  uf 
pulttsb,  is  tu  bede.Dmpo.-ed  by  t!it!  iM  li)  i  i  fa  solution  of 
phloride  of  calcium,  which  'yul.U  liv  (1uiiI<1l-  decomiiosi- 
tii'ii  a  I  il;- ihiblo  pecialo  of  liino :  Uiis  is  II)  li^  treated 
wiih  (l  ime  hydrochloric  ac.d,  whitU  .separalt-s  ilic  peciic 
acid. 

Peclic  acid  has  the  followinir  properliea:  it  i«  a  colourless 
jelly,  slightly  acid,  and  reddens  litmus  psper  very  dbtinetly. 
VViicn  diKiilled.it  yields  a  iirodnet  oontainittg  much  eupy' 
rcumatic  oil.  hut  notraoo  whatever  of  ommotua. 

it  is  v«M  htlle  solnUo  in  water,  whether  hot  or  cnM.  .^T^fl 
the  altered  solution  acts  less  powerfully  on  litmus  than  tlio 
gelatinous  acid.  Allliough  it  eoniains  vj  Imie  of  the  arid, 
yet  the  solution  becomes  ijclatinous  wiien  alcohol  or  sugnr 
IS  a  14:  it  to  it ;  Ume  Or  faaryies  water  also  oecasions  preeipi> 

taliMii  111  it. 

\Vl;cii  f^cla'iiK).;,  ],t;ctin  arid  is  gently  heated  with  an 
excess  ot  caustic  potabh  or  soda  in  a  platina  crucible^  a 
brown  coloured  solution  ia  soon  obtained ;  and  when  thus 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  pectie  acid  is  found  almost  en- 
tirely converted  into  oxalio  acid. 

The  neulfal  peeMes of potasb,  soda,  and  ammorfi.  ul  n 
dusolved  in  water,  are  separatetl  in  a  gelatinous  st  :io  n 
lolulion  by  alcohol,  su^ar,  ami  -alu  j  :  i>,r 

Peclic  acid  is  iU'Compo«ed  by  sulphuric  acid  when  they 
ttolwMod  logetber,  end  oitrie  aoid  converts  it  faito  miteio 
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r.'i<l  oxalic  acid,  &c.  Most  of  the  stronger  or  minora'  ari  ls 
alao  decompode  the  salioe  compouncU  of  peciic  acid;  bui 
tbit  IS  not  itao  Mw  with  the  gtlmi«r  ntunber  of  Um  vege- 
table tfiidta 

AceonUbg  fa  Dr.Thoonofi.  peetio  aeid  is  eompoMil  of— 

Bloven  equivalent!)  of  carbon  .  C6 
SevonequivBlenUuf  hftlrogeu  .  7 
Tea  equivulaotii  of  exj-gen    «  • 

Equivalent      .      .  ItS 

PKCTINA'Iil  A,  Laumn  k'-  mme  i'or  a  [r.-im^  c.f  ,-l'/);)Ai- 
trtttdo',  Cuviui'b  luurUi  fatuiiy  at  tas  AtnieiiUeS  J  ulficoiet, 
die  llnil  order  of  hi*  AnnelitUt.  The  Amj  hitriiitUr  of  La- 
marck form  the  third  f.uuily  of  hi»  division  of  Sedenlitry 
Aimtiidt,  the  oihera  beiiiK  the  Dornal/d^.  the  MaldiutiJf. 
Md  liie  Sermdkla.  lAOwrak'n  Ampkitritida.  contain  thu 
fenen  PHeHnaria,  Sabettaria,  TemtUa.  and  Amthiirite. 

Generic  Character —BoAf  tttbieolw,  lalMTlilMileKt,  at- 
tenuated posteriorly,  havin^f  on  each  side  ft  tow  of  Mtife- 
rous  uipple-likL'  ai  iifnil.i^t-^ ;  tin-  i'llLiim  i>lr<  short  and  fnsr;- 
culated.  The  antuLor  jiu  twide,  ruiii^',  oblique,  wilh  two 
combs  (peigiiCii  iil'  ".'ulilcii  ^jinnuli-^  (paillettes)  which  are 
very  brilliant  and  iransversu.  Mouili  elongated,  bilabiated. 
surrounded  with  short  and  numerous  teniacU's.  F  <ur  ]>e'- 
lioaied  brancliM.  aiUialed  etlernaliy  on  the  second  and 
thifil  MgOMDt  of  I)m  body.  Tube  •  rvver^ed  cone,  mem- 
branous or  pepyrareotia,  arenaeoous,  not  fixed.  (Lam.) 

Curter  states  that  ihoir  inleettne,  which  is  very  ample 
and  IbMod  upon  itself  maay  timsa*  ia  oidinartly  flUed  wiUi 
•and. 

I  K-uA'^— Dm  smpCOmIs  of  tompcnte  tnd  wum  cli- 

tnaiuj. 

Examiik,  Pectinaria  Belgica.    Seas  of  Europe. 

I.amaitik'&  PecUnariee  are  the  Amphirtenet  of  Savicny, 
the  Chrysfxlont  of  Oken,  ami  ^lu^  rVv/.v/pv  of  Lcacli,  arcurJ 
ing  loCuvicr,  who  animadverts,  not  without  jusia-e,  on  tlte<<o 
perpetual  changes  of  names,  which,  he  remarks  aru  likely 
to  end  in  rondering  the  study  of  I'.oineiichturo  utorc  d.lll- 
CuU  th;in  th:it  of  faeln. 

P&CTlNlBRAMCiUAl'A.  GueJer'a  iixlh  order  of 
Oaatropods.   The  sexes  are  aepantTe.   Tbo  respiratory 

or;>an.>i  eotuist  nearly  always  of  braiichite  composed  of 
lauielln  united  in  the  form  of  combs,  and  aro  concealed  in 
a  il.n  -al  ravity  Widely  Opened  above  tlji-  Iu  lhI.  TIil-  I  rcfi- 
mbraif  -huit'i  aro  nearly  all  furiiisheil  with  tutiilr.,i:<.il 
shells,  till-  :.|i(!rtuio  ol'  vvIulOi  w  sometimes  entire,  s 'mil'- 
times  notched,  sometiines  catiaiiruhttcd,  niid  most  fre- 
quently capable  of  being  more  or  U'>s  i  L)«4;d  by  an  oper- 
OttluiQ  attached  to  the  fool  of  the  animal  pu»teriorly. 

Thia  order  forms  the  moat  numerous  division  of  gastro- 
podst  comprehetiding  noarly  tlie  whole  of  the  spiral  uni- 
valves^  ana  many  with  sholla  stoiply  eonieal.  Tiieir  bran- 
chiM,  aompoaed  of  nnnMiotis  kaJlaia  or  frtogaa  ranged  in 
parallel  order  like  the  toeth  of  a  comb,  are  allacberl,  on  one 
two.  or  three  linos  (according  to  the  genua),  to  the  ceiling 
(plafond)  of  the  pulmonary  cavity,  und  which  opens  by  a 
great  iluiinn  i>fc  iiiiinuiiy  Imlween  the  edge  of  ilif  mauili' 
and  iho  boiiy.  Two  t^eiicra  only,  CycloHnma  and  fjfii- 
einia.  haw,  in  lieu  of  brancbiie.  a  vascular  network  ei)\  LM- 
io'f  the  plafond  of  a  cavity  in  other  respects  simibr;  these 
are  the  only  genetft  that  raspira  air  direeUy ;  all  the  others 
raepiro  water. 

AU  the  Pectinibraitdtkia  have  two  tentacles,  and  two 
•yaa,  earned  somalinos  on  partiottlar  pedioloi,  and  a  mouth 
in  the  farm  of  a  proboteia  mans  or  laaa  elongaled.  The  in- 

ttomiaiure  oi^an  of  the  mal«b  attached  to  the  right  ^ide  of 
the  neck,  cannot  in  general  be  retracted  into  the  body,  hut 

is  bi  iu  hack  ill  the  lu  am  hiul  oavity,  and  i*  sometimes  \  i-rv 
lar.'i-.  [li NTOMosTt M \T  V,  \"\.  \\  ,  Rweinum,  4hAA  l\ilu- 
diiid  alone  iit  abic  to  rctiai  t  it  ni[;i  a  >|H'<'ial  i'ai.ilv  tluiMi^h 
ail  or.lici"  pitTred  at  it->  ri;;nt  loiilarlu.  Tile  ret'Iuiii  and  I'-c 
ovidur;  ijf  iii>'  t'oiDalu-  <  icep  iiUo  alon;;  the  rii;lit  Mdo  ul' 
this  cavity,  and  between  them  and  the  branclnie  is  a  parti- 
cular organ  composed  of  eallulM  concealing  a  very  viscous 
hamour.  serving  to  form  a  common  cnvolopo  which  enclo-'es 
the  eggs,  and  which  the  animal  deposits  with  theu.  The 
ftrms  of  this  envekipa  or  nidus  are  often  very  eompliealod 
end  eery  ainirular. 

Their  tongue  is  armed  with  small  ho-iks,  and  wt-ars  down 
the  hardest  bodies  by  slow  and  repeated  frn  ii  Mi. 

TliL-  ..'i.-atiHi  (IifT.irencebetwcen  these  aiiiiini^  <  o;i5i»!s  in 
Ihe  p(«»«ac«  ec  Ali^seace  uf  tho  caaal  formed  by  Um  pro- 


longation of  tho  cdy;o  of  the  pulmonary  caviiy  of  ih«  kit 
biilu.  and  winch  is  rarned  on  by  a  similar  canal,  or  by  n 
notch  ill  the  shell,  to  cimble  the  uniniiil  to  respire  Without 
qnitlint;  its  shelter.  1  here  is  also  this  dialioelion  betWosn 
the  genera,  that  soino  are  without  an  opeivohim:  the 
species  too  differ  from  each  other  by  the  filaments,  ft  in^cs, 
and  other  ornaments  which  they  carry  en  their  head,  their 
foot,  or  their  mantle.  (Cuvier.)  I'or  hu  cniimf  ati  .n  of 
the  families  and  genera  compositig  t!io  i  rdcr,  sec  Mal\co- 
Lof. V,  \     xiv..  p.  317. 

I'KCTI'NID.'E.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the 
cciu  ru  will,  h  it  is  our  intention  to  notice  under  this  head. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  lead  the  student  to  an  inquiry  aa  to 
the  or{;anizution  of  the  forms  composing  the  triba.  A  OOUU 
mon  oyster  is  nithin  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  a  scallop 
may  be  procured  by  mast :  but  till  sonm  knowleilge  of  the 
soft  parts  eontaiaed  within  the  shells  ia  ohiaioed,  tbe  ob* 
serrer  sees  only  a  molluiieous  rnsKS  fringed  with  tbe  gilts,  or 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  the  beard.  A  gem  ral  vl^  \v  of 
the  orijiiniialion  of  the  Bfctittiduf  will  be  (uiind  m  the 
ni  iicl"  (.'nsciiih  hi(A  ;  and  we  non  iirip  i  i'd  to  a  mrirc  minute 
e5.iiiiiiiiat.iiii  ut  llif«  structure  of  theac  Moiiyimananj. 

•  Win  IX'  rnnsiaiit  action  is  not  nccc.-stiry,"  remarks  John 
Hunter,  til  ills  treatise  On  //(^  S/r>oe/.  *  muscles  ahmo  are 
einployoil,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  inovmir  parts  in  mo$t 
animals;  and  wiierc  any  position  is  required  lo be conslenl^ 
and  the  motion  only  occasional,  from  being  seldom  wantodi, 
there  elasticity  is  l^lone  employed  for  the  purpose  Of  con- 
stant position,  and  muscle*  nir  the  occasional  action.  Some 
biealvea  tas  tbe  oyMterJ  have  n  strong  muscle  passing  be- 
tween the  shells  for  closing  them  oecasionully ;  but  for 
opcnino^  tliLMii  11 J  inusclos  are  iimdo  use  of,  as  llii(  \%  per- 
formed by  all  cUistic  ligaiiifii!  iti  ilie  joint  of  ilic  lv?o  shells, 
winch  is  squeezed,  whca  sliut,  by  ilie  coiUiacl ion  of  the 
muscle;  and  when  the  muiwle  ceases  to  contract,  tbe  elos- 
iirii)  of  the  ligament  expands  ii^  so  that  the  sbdl  is 

opened.* 

Dy  this  jiimple  but  besulifid  contrivanre  the  open  stale  of 
the  »bell,  which  is  necessary  for  the  collection  of  food  end 
tile  purpases  of  respiration.  becomes  to  the  animal  a 
condition  ef  iieposfl>  In  the  museum  of  tho  Roval College 
of  Surgeons  in  London  {Physiui'igkat  StriM)  this  adapta* 
tion  is  well  seen.  No.  Gj  is  tho  l6n'.;iludinal  gocti'fU  of 
the  valves  of  an  oyster,  to  show  the  adductor  inuM-le  and  its 
ania^oiust  ilic  clastic  ligament  at  the  hinge»as  abot'O  de* 
s(  iiln(l  liv  lliiiikT.    (C«/.,  vol.  i,) 

'l  iu'  i'oU  iw  iu^'  experiment  is  ruronled  by  Sir  Anthony 
Cariisle.  In  a  pair  of  fre»ii  u\ slL>r-sheUs,  weighing  34!iS 
grain's,  the  entire  elastic  li^ainitu  or  spring  of  tho  hinge 
weijthed  three  grains  and  a  half;  the  clastic  powr  r  of  this 
spring  was  equal  to  the  pressure  of  thrco  pounus  flftoea 
ounces  avoiidupois  wheu  pl.u»;d  upon  the  centre  of  the  flat 
valve,  and  confined  to  the  area  of  the  insertion  of  the  vat- 
Tular  muscle.   {Hunterian  Oratiott, 

No.  623  (of  the  series  in  tbe  mttwum  above  quoted)  eX* 
hibils  the  soft  parts  of  a  Scallop  iPerten  maxifrw,  Linii.), 
from  which  the  left  lobe  of  the  in  iiiilc  an  I  ttio  coirespoiid- 
int;  t:il!i  and  laii.al  icnlailc?!  bino  ln'cii  ri'nuAed  to  show 
iho  aliuu'iilary  canal.  The  s-loinai  li,  \s Im  h  is  laid  open, 
•.'Njiosfs  tlio  apertures  by  wlia  h  tlic  liilc  enters.  The  iiiics- 
tiiie  may  be  traced  ihroui;h  tbe  projecting  mass  of  ova  to 
the  apex  of  that  part,  where  it  siid<lciily  returns  upon  itself; 
then  winding  round  tbe  great  adtluctor  musde»lt  termt* 
nates  opposite  the  posterior  eitremiUes  of  the  btaiiMbim.  A 
brialto  is  inserted  in  the  anus. 

The  respirator)-  apparatus,  totcather  with  other  organs^  ia 
very  well  illustrated  ia  No.  999,  which  exhibits  ilic  soft 
parts  of  a  Scallop  (Ptcten  maximut.  Linn.)  injected.  The 
ii.;lit  iii.iiiliu-l  iljL'  IS  iLlluclud  to  c\[)o-L'  itie  Ui aindiiaj.  w h.cli 
aic  M-i'ii  ))i ulfci cil  \>\  ilii'  mantle  uu  llietjp|<o.-i;c  side.  Ilia 
brant'lu:il  uiLinbi aiu-  is  ^ cry  delicate  in  this  i-|ah'il'-..  and  is 
siipf.Dricd  liy  iHiiuLruuh  close-sct  horiiy  GlaniciiiM,  aioiijf 
wli.cli  the  braiK-hi.il  vi^v,  Is  pass.  The  branchisD  ore  placed 
near  tbe  circumference  of  the  shell,  and  curienis  of  sea- 
water  are  perpetually  driven  over  and  through  them  by  tho 
ciliary  vibrations,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  shell  and  mantle. 
The  large  Ibotof  this  species  is  placed  between  tho  branchiae 
wfaioh  are  four  in  number,  two  en  each  aide.  A  thids 
bristle  Is  inserted  at  tbe  month,  ana  a  smaller  one  at  the 
o]i|i  '^i;c  side  of  the  dif^estivc  canal.  No.  lUOU  is  a  similar 
injected  specimen,  but  with  the  right  mantle-lobe  wlwlly 
rc'mu\uL'.,  to  »bow  the  brar,rl:in.i  i..S  i'i:u  and  tlisir  sup- 

pof  tioji  Biomhmoe*  ^^Tlus  is  UvadsM^a;  tbe  poaienor  end 
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of  ihe  biaucbiae,  and  teirainatOT  in  a  point  Anteriorly, 
where  the  brancbitt  are  loct  betiiwit  the  two  Ubinl  mem- 
branes. (Cat.) 

Ml.  Garner  considers  the  foot  of  Dscfen,  Sic,  (n  lie  an 
organ  for  ihc  prehension  of  the  foofi,  colleeteil  hy  the  \  ibra- 
tile  curronis  near  the  mouth.  It  hEl^.  but  one  skndLi 
ntucle.  The  same  tulbor  obserres  that  it  i»  evident  that 
ill  the  Peclen  the  hibisl  pUNtlm  ere  cootpound;  and  he 
•letee  that  the  exeretory  orcene  throw  off  mucus  and 
oolonrioR  matter  well  aa  cafbonate  of  lime,  which  taet  is 
of  en  found  in  tliem  in  the  form  of  ooncietioiia:  alao  urie 
acid.  In  the  Pertm  a  minote  oriAee  leads  directly  on  eaeh 
side  into  tlum.  Tbi^  o\ i  Uicts  likowi-e  enter  them.  Above, 
each  esrn  iijis  sac  learU  into  a  t-'malo  transverse  ca\ity 
under  tho  pi-ricardium.  Tlie  oi  ifice  of  the  cxcreioi7  organs  | 
U  generally  near  ihe  po&lcnor  uuisclo,  and  liie  oviduct  mo»« 
anlcrior.  The  ova  are  di«rluirg(;<l  into  the  excretory  organs. 
In  ihe  Oj/tUr  the  ve*spls  do  not  scein  to  form  a  gland,  but 
throw  on  I^OIB  theii  extremilius  diitU'ibuted  to  the  mantle 
theealcanoof  matter  to  the  valves.  Garner  further  observe!> 
that  tllOM  l^ameltibranchiatii,  which,  like  Ihe  common 
nuoel,  are  expoaed  oo  llie  bare  rocka  to  the  action  of  the 
lun  and  air,  have  the  valvM  Atlipg  to  each  other  moat 
exactly,  prcventmg  all  eraporatien.  Wfaoil  the  valves  are 
open  ut  any  purt,  the  animal  either  inlmhitsdeep  water,  as 
tiitmy  speeds  of  Pfclen,  nr  Iuk  tlio  p  jivi-i-  of  burrowing  in 
llie  mud  i>r  -mill  wiaui  lull  di  v  by       cLb  of  the  tide. 

No,  l  lSs  in  the  Museum  of  the  Rii\ul  College  of  Sui- 

feuna  is  prepared  prmcipally  to  exiubit  the  on;nn  of  i  ucli. 
t  consists  of  the  soft  part>  uf  a  I'lcti'n  iniijiimi^  minuicly 
injected,  llie  left  lobe  of  the  mantle  and  curtu^)K.ni<lulg 
branchial  have  been  removed,  showing;  tlte  Meshy  ortfan 
which  pratrudea  from  tlie  abiloininal  surface  (the  foot). 
This  terminates  in  an  expanded  disk,  wfaieh  is  an  organ  of 
•dheaioOt  and  auibeerTiem  to  motion  as  well  as  touoh.  N  u- 
merous  small  tentacles  or  feelers  areanranged  along  the 
tliit  keiied  mar^iin  of  the  mantl«;  and  the  seu^e  of  touch  is 
fuiihor  cxeicised  by  the  highly  va-icuhir  llinbriated  processes 
which  extend  from  each  side  of  the  iinHiiii,  ami  aiu  calli-ri 
the  lips.  The  situation  of  these  I  ps  i-,  uidicatL-d  by  a  brir,ile 
placed  in  tliL-  mouth.    {Cut .  vol.  u]  ) 

A  series  of  highly-flnished  fi;;iims  iliuslrat«  the  oigani^a- 
tion  Pec  ten  in  \lr.  Gamcn's  iiit-moir.  above  alluded  to,  m 
the  second  vohitno  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Zoolngical 
Society  of  {..ou'lou  (pi.  xix.).  Fig.  I  shows  the  Bnimal  of 
Btettn  operculari*.  the  left  valve  removed,  aud  the  inantlu 
tutned  up.  All  the  parU  are  roost  clearly  indicated  by  the 
letiera  of  reference,  and  the  i^-o-apoeks  uotieed  in  the 
article  Conchi/era  ai^  well  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  stomach, 
intesiiiie,  liver,  ovai  v,  Sic.  of  Ptct^n  maTi'mus  arc  exhibited 
in  fig  Fig  J  IS  one  of  the  ot'elli,  or  eye  specks,  found  on 
the  margin  uf  the  tnantle  of  the  same,  wiih  its  optic  nerve 
magmlicU;  tnid  in  fig.  4  all  the  lilood-vcsAels  of  Pecten 
ntaximns,  exw^iLwr  a  Net  of  lar^o  veins,  situated  upun  Ihe 
muscle,  into  wliu-li  the  veins,  which  are  truncated  in  the 
figure,  enter,  are  beautifully  dis;  laved. 

Tlie  orKauutalion  uf  the  oyster  is  altogether  lower  tiinn 
that  of  the  Aden.  In  the  formor  we  tni>is  the  well-de 
.  Toloped  foot,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  eye-specks.  '  The 
aheUy  eaaeof  tne  oyster,'  observos  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  in 
hia  doqiMnt  atatkm  above  aUuded  *i«  iu  aole  seourtty, 
end  a  superior  delleaey  of  toneb,  diBhsed  over  the  whole  of 
tl.  1^  ing  sni  faces,  warns  the  creature  of  every  danger,  and 
biui  Uie  closing  of  the  senseless  valves.  The  inwani  or- 
ganization is  iTjually  simple  wuh  tl  i;  iMi-n  ir  f  jims.  and 
both  arc  suited  to  a  passive  life;  fur  luct,tn  j'.ne  lu  in^s  de- 
mau  1  evidences  of  distant  things, — sometinio-i  tu  supply  i 
their  wants,  and  ou  other  occasions  to  iiitunu  tlieni  ot 
danger ;  but  a  stationary  creature,  being  doomed  to  rely  on 
its  tixed  resources,  would  only  be  tantalised  by  evidences 
placed  beyond  its  control.'  Sir  Anthony  haa  deenibed  the 
organisation  of  the  aoft  parts  in  so  lucid  a  manner,  that  hia 
dncription  wtU  bo  undeiatood  by  any  one  wbo  feels  an  in- 
terest  in  the  au^oet,  and  will  follow  it  with  the  animal  be- 
fore him.  This  description  wc  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
rtador  in  the  words  of  the  lecturer,  bcinj;  mure  adapted 
to  cunvey  clear  idea.s  than  any  we  could  subslitiito. 

'The  oyster  animal,'  says  Sir  Anihony  C.iili,Hle,  'is 
attached  to  its  shelU  by  a  very  rnrispicuuus  laas*  uf  muselo 
and  tendinous  ligament,  whicli  adhctX'S  to  the  centres  of  the 
insides  of  the  shells  ;*  and  around  this  middle  subslaooe  all 
tiw  oihec  Venag  p«ri»  an  oflBx^ad.  Bottiwn  tb»  mtueiilar 
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ligament  and  the  hinge  of  the  shells,  the  ohief  bulk  of  thtf 

body  \»  situate ;  it  occupies  the  great  eoneavityof  the  under 
valve,  presenting  a  squared  mar^^in  opposite  to  the  hinge, 
and  a  pr^  jei  tmj,'  inarf;in  alon^  it>ivvo  sides, — the  surfaces  of 
the  body,  ssl'.ii  ii  ai  e  placed  m  tuiilaet  with  the  shells,  present 
a  laee-w,jrk  uf  fjt,  \>iieii  the  animal  is  in  j^xid  condition, 
resembking  that  of  the  omentum  in  qu»dnii><Ml:i.  The  mai^ 
ginal  borders,  proceeding  alike  from  lUe  upper  and  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  body,  are  gradually  extended  as  they 
advance  toward  tbeedj;os  of  the  shells,— and  ihcy  form  thu 
outline  of  tho>«  expanded  membranes,  called  the  midiatm 
or  etwrM  (loantle),  which  occupy  the  flatted  and  larger 
Dortiuns  of  the  shells,  and  fold  over  the  waler-kMigs»  tstined 
oranchice  or  gilOt.  A*  there  are  some  parts  of  the  atiinMl 
and  <i(  lis  shells  \viiioli  dilTer  on  the  two  sides  or  border^  M 
bucoiuu.-i  ticwssary  In  define  a  ri;;hl  and  a  It  ft  side.  If  an 
oyster  be  placed  with  iii  eoncaxe  -bell  downward,  and 
having  th<>. hinge  next  to  the  obserxer,  the  right  and  left 
sides  will  till  I  be  determined.  The  lo.pse  folds  of  xhcjxU- 
Hum  become  united  on  the  right  side,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
rou!>cular  ligament. — and  they  form  an  entrance  to  the  m- 
terisr  of  the  brwt^m,  which  may  be  named  the  hranchia, 
mrek.  When  the  ahdla  are  expanded,  ihe  catity  of  the 
biMidttal  tvlb»  bceomaa  noeaaMhly  dilated,  and  ibia  oeo^ 
swnsa  rash  of  water  into  all  the  internal  proper  hnuichial 
ve>sels,  while  the  oiltor  surfaces  of  those  gills  arc  tiuaivd  in 
fresii  suppliei  of  water  at  each  opening  and  dotting  of  the 
slu  lls.  Tins  simple  and  efle'-live  mechanism  of  lhc»e 
Mjier-Udlotts  IS  like  llie  uilier  all-wisc  providjugs  of  Oinni- 
jiolen<-e.' 

'At  titc  upper  stjuaied  end  of  the  body,  the  marginal 
bonh^rs  appear  to  be  glandular,  and  these,  together  with  a 
middle  follicle,  seem  appointed  to  form  the  elaetic  liKamcnt 
or  spring  of  the  hinge.  The  two  angles  of  this  end  of  the 
oyster  are  slightly  attaehod  to  both  the  nppor  and  under 
shells,  by  the  upp«r  and  under  eorheos  of  thoee  angular  es- 
tremiiies;  but  those  adhesions  are  not  muscular,  thqr 
merely  close  rontarts,  and  only  occasionally  luedtomako 
the  glandular  paris  touch  the  elastic  ligament  of  the  binge. 
.\t  the  upper  end  of  the  body,  and  on  iis  left  side,  the  mar- 
(filial  bor•ler^ale  ni  -re  evieuded  than  upon  the  opposite  or 
r^lit  side,  and  the  top  uf  tlits  b;>rder  fnrtiis  a  hood  over  the 
iiioiith,  whi  re  t\vo  piaits  of  leaf  liki-  hps  are  placed,  so  a*  10 
direct  the  casually  presented  food  into  the  throat.  Tbe 
marginal  borders  on  the  left  sides  descend  to  form  the 
fHtUium,  and  they  meet  and  c^lcsce  with  those  from  tbe 
right  sides  at  the  branchial  porch.  In  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  fi>lds  of  tbe  paUium  on  tbe  rigbt  aide,  and  in 
oontaet  with  the  oential  muacK  the  tanninal  inlaatina 
descends,  and  its  opening  or  anus  \»  eituatoat  the  entfaaoe 
of  the  branchial  porch. 

'The  braiichia",  or  proper  gills,  consist  of  four  equal- 
sized  folds;,  enclosed  by  the  pallium.  These  braiichiK  ex- 
tend I'loui  l  i'ivveen  the  paljii.  or  lips  i.f  the  mouth,  on  the 
Icfi  side,  to  tiie  junctions  of  the  puilium,  on  the  right 
side,  where  it  forms  the  brunehial  poreh.  The  roots  of 
these  gills  are  joined  to  tbe  ioscrtions  of  the  itallium, 
where  its  two  folds  adhere  to  the  cential  tendon, aud  by  this 
structure  a  large  branchial  cavity  ia  formed,  into  whifb  the 
smaller  branchial  tubes  open  by  fiwr  distinct  rowa  of  faoks, 
each  of  them  allotted  to  one  pjaH  of  the  gill^.  When  any 
liquid  is  forced  into  the  hranohial  cavity,  it  spirts  out  at 
Tiiniierous  di?  iiu  t  puri  ?>  along  the  ciinvcx  edges  of  thu  gills, 
aud  these  pures  severally  coti-espoud  with  the  single  tubes 
assigned  to  each  plait  of  thebranehiic.  —  s.i  that  the  insp  i\h1 
waler  pa«ise8  fi-om  the  branchial  caviiy  strai:itit  tiuuu^^h  itvi- 
tubes  of  liie  ^ills  into  the  open  space  betuei-ii  the  iidd>  r.f 
the  pallium,  without  returning.  This  water  respirauou  is 
probably  a  chem.cal  action  upon  the  elements  of  water 
itself,  and  not  an  abatraction  of  air,  because  oysters  and 
such  liko  aninmls  often  reaido  at axtrane  depths  in  the  sea, 
whsre  tha  pnHuva  upon  gaaaoua  matter  would  he  a  physkiil 
ohatade* 

'The  heart  of  the  oyster  is  seated  within  a  free  space 
which  is  bounded  by  an  arch  of  the  body,  formed  between 
the  gre.it  valvular  muscle  and  the  mass  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Incr  and  stomach.  Two  remarkable  circumstances 
belong  to  this  heart  ■ — its  roniaiiU'd  fluid  or  Mi»ad  does  not 
coagulate  spontaneously,  and  it  holds  in  Sulutioa  the  same 
proportion  of  sea  suit  With  tbe  surrounding  water.  The 
muscular  tlesh  of  tho  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  soft  and 
tender,  like  that  of  an  incubated  chick  in  its  first  stafa, 
Iha  auridm  ase  of  a,  hlaok  eotoitr  thioucboui  thair  ^atm. 
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—a  peculiarity  not  ea»y  to  be  explained.  Tlie  arterial  and 
venous  8y»i<>ms  n  ."seinUc  ihuso  of  the  whole  tribe  of  molliis- 
eous  Acephala ;  bul  iho  sitigulariti««  of  each  spiscia*  are 
difficult  to  be  traced,  because  the  vc:.slU  tivi-  lo  i  dclKatc  to 
Admit  RTosa  injections,  and  tboaeof  more  refiued  composition 
IN  apt  to  pass  out  of  tlic  meular  lobM,  vbA  liy  exttavMa- 
tieaa  to  raoil  tbeir  dtatinetiieM. 

*  Within  ihelMdyatw  •tanaeh  and  liver,  occupying 
its  principal  luilk.  The  stomach  conaiala  of  «.  aiaiunu 
cavil),  subdivulcd  by  alternate  projeetiom  «nd  cleftt, 
adapted  lu  each  oilier,  and  111  iho>,e  spaces  I  have  generally 
found  a  dL'tached  piece  of  cai  likg«,  wljose  office  may  be  that 
of  assisting  in  the  iriuuation  of  the  food,  bcrau^c  the  in- 
terior of  ihe  slomacli  iisdf  presents  similar  caiulaginous 

•  projections.  The  intestine  is  a  simple  tube  coiled  round 
the  stomach  and  the  liver;  it  begins  at  tlvo  lower  and  left 
end  of  the  stomach,  and  terminaies  at  the  branchial  porch ; 
it  is  tuii>«d  with  uuber  coloured  bile  throughout  its  courw. 
Ths  liver  ia  the  moat  coinpiettoaii  and  the  largest  of  all  the 
glandular  organs  a!>signed  to  this  tnbn  of  animala;  itavary- 
whero  surrounds  the  siomacb,  and  by  obviottl  potaa  d*' 
chart;c4  lU  bile  into  every  space  of  that  cavity,  colouring  the 
conieiiis  of  an  umber-brown  hue.  Externally,  the  liver 
exlubiti  a  ri-ijulai-  sent*  of  iH)ual  sized  nianiiU's,  whicli 
may  be  shown  by  boiliui;  tlio  animal,  mid  then  te.inuj^  off 
its  loosened  exterior  covering'  The  iuwurd  slruciure  pn;- 
seiits  aiboreacent  vessels,  which  converge  into  the  exci  ciury 
duels  as  they  approach  the  stomach.  It  is  worthy  of  110- 
ti(«,  IhM  the  minute  vc«el«  of  the  liver,  in  all  theie  crea- 
tnraa,  anaana  an  aeiii>l«d  or  grape-like  figure,  similar  to 
that  wbieli  i«  eoBtnaan  to  all  tba  higher  orden  of  animals. 
Both  the  aurfkee  of  the  animal  in  eoiiiaet  with  the  eon- 
cave  and  iluil  in  contact  with  the  (lat  ahell  present 
similar  parts,  and  ihc  cavity  for  lo<li;iim  ihu  heart  is  equally 
exposed  10  the  inner  suilace  uf  cai  li  .•-lifll.  A  cune  shaped 
exieiwion  of  iliu  body  vkind,  aU-ii^  ihu  k-fi.  sirlu  of  ilia  mus- 
cular ht^aniont;  u  hjs  a  lubulir  cavity,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  ulimeniary  paiisagcs;  it  resembles  the  re- 
productive parts  in  the  scallop,  and  ia  ao  obicUM  iikOMN  of 
Ibe  foot  in  autne  other  Acephuia,' 

'Oystcra  are  considered  to  be  petfeelly  androgynous.  .  .  . 
TImw  are  viviparoux,  and  their  young  are  found  within  the 
traeheal  passages,  and  betwedii  the  fold*  of  tba  cuverlel, 
during  the  moiiihs  uf  June  aiid  July,  in  thia  cltmate.*  In 
its  first  state,  the  o>sier  exbibils  two  lemiorhieular  films 
of  transparent  slull,  which  are  continually  opening  and 
t^losing  at  regular  iniefval.H.  The  whole  brood  are  associated 
together,  by  bcini;  mvoho  l  ia  a  viscid  slinic,  and  in  that 
state  called  "  The  SlaH."  It  being  i-omnion  amony  \iviiiu- 
rous  animals  of  this  kmd  t  o  li  n  e  1  heir  spawn  posiu  d  m  con- 
tact with  the  lungs,  the  invohing  bliine  serves  as  tlie  first 
nutriment,  and  we  may  infer  timt  ilte  festal  food,  so  in- 
fluenced by  the  gills,  ia  at  the  same  time  a  reapitalory  supply 
to  the  imperfectly  formed  younjg.' 

*  The  Ofwn  or  subsinnco  principally  eonoeniMl  with  aen- 
■ibility  ia  small  in  propi>nton  to  the  bulk  of  an  oyster.  It 
consists  of  two  minute  deiaebed  nodules  or  gaiigliaaa»  each 
having  a  few  slender  nervous  llbriU  passing  in  radii  to  the 
lUM^'hiiDunn;:  pails;  tin;  liirircst  ganglion  is  affixed  to  the 
guliet.  .slioM  Ujg  Uiut  the  chiel  pieseiMng  senso  is  given  to 
test  the  articles  uf  foud.' 

Sir  Anthony  Carlihic  further  informs  ua  that  the  body  of 
the  oyster  is  entirely  covere<l  by  onv  continuuub  membrane, 
which  extends  to  tlie  loargina  of  the  pallium,  and  embracv:* 
vitUn  itt  folds  all  the  vessels  and  parts  belonginK  to  iliat 
«|ipantas.  Saveial  transparent  aiboreseing  blood-vessels 
•re  placed  between  this  outer  membrane  and  the  substances 
of  the  body,  and  on  the  palpi  or  lipa.  The  marginal  bor- 
ders of  the  pallium  are  not  atlaeherl  to  the  shells,  but  they 
occupy  I  lie  whuk"  range  of  their  inner  circumferences,  and 
are  moveable  lowaid*  the  e<l!^«s  of  the  shells  or  reirnrtible 
nt  discretion.  Two  anannpraenis  of  inubcle  ap|  >  u  I'  tug 
the  loose  borders  of  the  pall.utn  ;  one  set  ot  mu->t:al.ii  Luro^ 
form  a  longitudinal  Land  of  several  lines  ui  breadtli,  and 
this  serve*  to  gailicr  up  and  sburien  Ibu  outline  of  tlie  pul- 
)tuB  when  it  la  leiiaeiod;  the  ether  ia  a  aoiisaoT  nuaclts 

*  Sir  Antlwiiv  r'mnrV"  Vint  it  is  qiif-Uonntilr  wh.tlifr  «ny  aiilmal  yo^-¥*iri 
Um  cspattililT  af  tiBt«!Ki>altaj|  lueIC  iwl  adilucn  rvMuiM  (at  Uf  iluubu  Uui 
%rllMVlHyil)WIBdSa^  «NMriS««UMmn  pnrSaall;  d<f*rkip<4  lu  ttw  wme 
ladi«ld<Md.  IbM  indttiaMl  I*  ■  Sxturr,  in-  do  not ,««  Uw  dUUcutijr.  Hl«ut« 
uaiter  tmh  t\KamiUtw»*  «;»i>«l>l»  o(  r*pTt«liiriiu  ih<«  •ji'dr" ;  jLi<3  unlaia 
ShA  iniilv  lulltiriice  Im  «"L[>r^>-v>]       n4'ir  i<l.;  t.ic  itmbiftit  >Aator.  :i  »n\jL^r»ttlou 

^UsMiaaA  IS  ks  ys|M|OM««lif  sMoataid. 


passing  from  the  margin  and  radlatmg  lowardi  the  gnat 

central  muscle. 

'  The  muscular  parts  of  tbcw  radiated  rauseles,*  con- 
tinui  s  Sir  Ar.lliony,  '  extend  a  feu'  lines  withtn  those  of 
the  lonj,'itudinal  baiuls  ;  they  arc  obviou&ly  retractors,  or 
oi  ponenis  to  the  marginal  pro;rusii;ns  of  the  jisill.ijm, — aiul 
each  bundle  uf  their  luuscluii  is  attached  to  a  smail  tendon. 
These  tendons  form  a  lace-work  by  lateral  junctions  with 
each  other,  until  the  whole  are  collected  into  two  principul 
eoids,  which  are  converged  together,  and  finally  inserted 
into  the  left  sidee  of  the  central  musculer  ligament.  Thia 

Elexm  of  tendons  lesemblea  that  of  the  eKtUMon  of  the 
uman  flogers.  but  Ibeir  stibdiviaiona^io  the  oyster  eeniiafe 
of  several  series,  and  those  whieb  are  joined  to  the  musdca 
arc  exceedingly  ninltiplied.  Trom  o\)>ei ll;e 
ovster,  it  i.s  evident  that  these  radiated  mut^L•lu!i  arc  cxrUtJ 
to  CDntraet,  whun  touched,  and  that  each  stinmUucd  part 
hauls  up  a  tuck  of  tiie  border  of  ilie  pailium.  and  by  a  con- 
tinuity with  adjacent  tendons,  eu  ry  touched  jwint  moves 
and  excites  similar  neigbbourinji  and  allied  muscles,  so  a« 
to  witbdtaw  a  larger  portloB  or  the  pallhtm  (H>m  annoy- 
anc«.  The  use  of  all  these  arronsenentt  appears  to  be  for 
the  protection  of  the  living  aoinaL  ainre  the  irritable  mus- 
cular burden  of  the  pallium  ase  not  only  adapted  to  with- 
draw themtelvti  ttem  hurtfhl  impressiona,  but  by  pulling 
the  associated  tendons  against  the  central  muscle,  it  be- 
com«.H  likewise  excited,  and  nnnsediaiely  clo*es  liie  miIv©*.' 

*  Along  the  borders  of  each  I'd  l  ot"  11. c  pallium,  and  ])ro- 
jecluig  Irora  bjth  cd^jes  of  their  mar{;uis,  art:  two  niv.s  of 
papillu;,  which  are  sometimes  to  Le  •icen  di>len<led  wiili 
water,  and  at  other  times  they  are  collapsed  into  a  fringe- 
like substance.  In  the  distended  slate,  these  papillae  or 
nipples,  sfien  eject  water  from  a  pore  at  the  point  of  each, 
and  then  collapse.  The  mesenteric  porliont  of  the  pal- 
liun  are  Axod  to  ihe  central  muscle  and  tendon ;  they  each 
consist  of  two  plates  of  tba  general  investing  membrane, 
and  they  embrace  the  tendons  of  the  radiated  maiginal 
muscles.  Between  these  mcmbranouii  plates  there  are 
non-adhcrini^  spaces,  like  lliose  between  the  lia  and  (lutii 
matert  of  the  human  brain,  and  (Voiu  being  occa?>iouaUy 
found  distended  vtith  water,  they  have  been,  as  /  believe, 
falsely  called  "  absorbing  vc5.hcU.'*  These  spaces  appear  to 
be  truly  cellular,  and  not  continiums  tubes,  fur  the\  ciun- 
municate  with  each  other  laturally,  and  tiius  reiMiublu  ilia 
tubular  ealla  of  the  corput  tpmgiimm  pmit.  just  before 
they  are  eooverted  into  vein<i.  The  u^e  uf  the  cellular 
strueture  of  these  tmcsenteric  membranes  is,  to  protrude  the 
marjjins  of  the  palliom  by  the  force  and  direction  of  in- 
jected water :  for  when  the  mesentery  of  the  pallium  is  ao 
diiiendod,  the  fringed  borders  are  pushed  to  tlie  margins  of 
the  shells.  11)is  action  is  more  directly  manifested  in  the 
syphon  of  the  Phoias  Daetylut.  A  dingy  green  cul  ji  ring 
matier  appears  irregularly  dispersed  throUE;h  the  l.irwr 
Convex  ranges  of  Ibnbrur,  and  it  appears  to  be  llie  same 
as  tbo  tinging  tiubstance  of  the  scales  bclonginj;  to  the 
upper  or  Hat  shell.  Papillte  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
oyster  may  be  seen  in  the  syphons  of  PhoUtdet,  in  the 
Ji  esh-icater  mutsel,  in  Actuiia',  and  in  sovand  Other  ifto/- 
lima.  Tlie  outer  surfaces  of  the  pallium  are  oeeasiunally 
found  odberini^  at  oneertain  places,  to  the  inside  of  the 
shells ;  but  this  cohesion  dmonda  wholly  u^n  close  con- 
tact, and  it  only  happens  where  the  shell  is  undergoing 
re|)i>ir,  Of  where  U  is  augmenting;  in  no  itistnnec  does  the 
substance  of  the  pallium  miiij^le  with  the  stieliy  materials. 
[SmtuL.] 

Pectens. 

Pecten.  (Lamarck.) 

Animal  subrotund,  not  thick ;  lobes  of  the  mantle  very 
delicate,  disunited  throughout,  thickened  on  Ihe  borders, 
and  furnished  with  many  rows  of  llc^hy  cilia,  between  which 
are  regularly  dia|ioaed  a  series  of  smooth  ocuhforin  tuber- 
cles ;  branchim  large,  decomposed  into  detadied  MamenU; 
the  ^mail  foot  dilated  at  its  extremity;  mouth  rather  laige, 
oval,  liurroundod  with  projecting  and  deeply  cut  lips,  and 
furnished  on  each  side  with  a  pair  uf  triangular  palp^  trun- 
cated at  their  extreiuuy.  (Dcshavc?;.) 

Generic  Character.— Shell  Irec,  re-ular,  i.Tequivnlvo, 
aunculated;  lower  margin  transverse.  !.irai,:Ut;  umbones 
contiguous.  Hinge  toothless;  cardinal  pu  en'irely  inter* 
nal,  trigonal,  aitd  receiving  the  li^aiiuiii.  tL.iin.) 

Geograpltiettl  Ditttribution.—Th&  Pectens  are  widely 
diffuai^  and  apeciea  aio  to,  bo  found  in  the  seas  of  most 
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climates.  Though  there  is  a  general  simnituds  in  the  shells 
of  all  ilif  iiL.mLioo>  s-pi'cii'!)  «liic-h  at  olire  shuws  to  wiiui 
gfnu>  ilic  animal  bciuii^s,  liie  viiriciies  of  form  and  fuloiir 
tt  e  iiinmiiv  and  -j  ucift  aie  hi  many  iii^laiu'cs  \ci  i  dilli- 
cull  lo  be  defined,  lhouj;li  ihe  eye  uf  an  acule  ol)!.cr\cr  \vA\ 
atunre  deloiniine  lUfffiLnics  wlucli  liu-  pvn  cuunol  i-o;i\ey 
without  boine  dilliculiy,  if  it  succeed  in  making  tbcdilTer- 
enccA  undcr^toud  at  all.  The  colours  uf  some  are  most 
vivtd  and  beautifully  variegated,  whilst  those  of  others  again 
■re  sombre.  The  abeO*  of  aone  an  atout  and  hesivy,  of 
oihe»  hi,  and  aoiue  are  nearly  as  transparent  as  glatH 
(Aefm  vitretu.  Gray  *  and  Pttten  vitnu$.  King,  for  ox- 
ample).  Tl;u  depilis  nt  winch  ihiy  have  liceii  hiiherlo 
found  range  from  thesiirfaielo  twenty  failioiR!).  PectfU 
WirfU*  (Kill};),  wliicli  occuried  every  la  in  in  liio  Strait  of 
MatfnIliaenN  wa§  found  aliached  lo  the  Ua\e^  of  hunts  gi- 
|fa«/*«*,  and  formed,  with  oilier  luulU-sks.  liie  !V<id  ut  liie 
s  tanior  or  lacehoisc  duck  {Micmj^teri  brurhinterut  and 
}'utachonicu.i).  lite  bottoms  liaunied  by  the  Pecteosbavc 
been  found  to  be  Hands,  saudy  mud,  and  mud. 

Utility  to  Man.— Am  an  article  of  food  the  eenna  it  gene* 
rally  UM.ful.  On  oar  own  soulhern  eoastei  wheie  tho  a^  la 
p  roil  i^a  I  uf  its  contributions  lo  the  table.  Peetens  are  eon* 
sidcicd  a  delicacy,  and  wlien  well  treated  by  a  good  eook 
make  a  rich  and  t.a]>id  di-'h.  as  mi;>lil  be  exiHseled  from  the 
iiuroc  of  iheni  when  so  piepaied,  '  Quins.'  Tlie  Si.  James's 
Cockle  Shell.  Pccti'ri  Juo/iaia.  was  formerly  the  badge  of 
the  jiilgriin  who  had  been  lo  the  IL.ly  Land. 

IjiiiiKUii  .>cparaiud  this  extensive  genus,  that  is,  the 
Peciens  propel ly  so  called,  into  three  i^eclionlt :— I.  The 
auriculaled  e(|Uilatcral  Peetens.  2.  The  Peetens  with  one 
auricle  cihato  spinous  within.  S.  (Including  Lima)  Peetens 
with  their  valvet  noni  gibboua  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  Of  the  fint  of  these.  Aricn  Jacobeeia  and  Peeten 
Pteuromettt  are  examples ;  of  the  sccund,  PecUn  BaUium, 
the  well  known  Ducal  Mantle  of  collectors ;  and  of  the 
third,  Pectincs  /Iiu  iraiis  und  fascialu.  Linn. 

Laiuatek  divnieJ  ilie  i^i^nm  mio  two  M.-tLions  only  : — the 
first  coiiiainiug  the  spcries  wiili  the  aniulca  equal  or  nearly 
eqisal  ;  the  .second  roiisirjliiig  of  thoiO  nliieh  have  the 
aui  ickh  uiitqual.  The  species  cited  a-s  example*  of  llie  Grit 
and  ncconil  iJi\  isioust  of  Linnccus  will  6erve  as  illublrutioua 
of  this  arrangement. 

M.  de  Blamville  separates  the  Peetens  into  four  sub* 
divisions:— I.  Peleriiut)  those  species  which  are  very 
inequiTalve ;  the  left  valve  being  very  flat  {Pteten  Jacobevus, 
be.).  S.  tLu  8ott$)  Bquivalve  species  which  do  nut  gape 
iPltcten  Pteuroneetet).  3.  Species  whose  two  vahcii  are 
nearly  equally  concave,  but  the  right  rather  Ihe  leant,  and 
liuvili;;  its  iiifeiior  aande  les^  wide  than  that  of  the  left,  so 
as  to  prodi.ce  a  >.ort  of  noii'ii,  for  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  by>sus, 
OS  he  thinks  (Prctine.s  gihhus  and  ^jlub'-r).  J.  Species  with 
Klris  parallel  to  their  burder  (P.  orbicuLiiis,  fobsil). 

Mr.  G.  B.Sowerby  makes  the  div):,ion:>  five:-^1.  Both  valves 
convex,  equal  or  nearly  in aiw  (i\ic<en  lurgidus).  2.  One 
valve  Hal,  the  other  diOOp  or  convex  (P.  Jucobeeui,).  3.  Hulli 
valves  rather  con«-ex,  net  meeting  all  round  iP.  Pteuro- 
neetet). 4.  ISotb  valvea  convex,  but  unequal  In  Bue(Ao- 
f/n«f  t^fivm  and  aurantiacut).  5.  Irregular,  apparently 
adherent  by  the  outside,  but  only  taking  me  form  of  what- 
ever it  is  atiar-licd  to  in  consei|ueDoe  ^  nainc eloae  pnnad 

to  it  {.Pc  ten  Fiisirj,  Hininles). 

The  same  author  states  his  belief  that  all  the  Pie'.ens  are 
attached  by  a  by!.<,u^,  aliliungli  it  is  seldom  observed,  even 
ui  the  living  specimens.  He  accounts  for  this  circumstanco 
however  by  supposing  that  their  attachment  by  the  bysiius 
is  very  slight,  and  ha  lelataa  that  he  has  seen  i  hem  aitach- 
ing  their  threads  by  meanaof  tbaw  MoaU  and  alandar  ibot. 
Many  of  the  Pectena,  he  adds,  bnw  •  low  of  amnll  abarp 
teeth  on  that  side  of  tlia  sbdl  under  the  ear  wbidi  forma  a 
part  of  the  ainua  for  the  byssus.  He  had  in  a  previous 
number  of  his  Genera  stated  his  certainty  that  Lima  is 
attached  by  a  byssut.  but.  as  far  as  he  could  asceriuin,  Rclen 
ia  nst.    (See  Lim^i.  p(i>t  ) 

'Ihe  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  genus:  — 
Piclen  Jiio,i(Cii^i.—  '^W\\   inenuivulve,  rather  llatlcned 
above,  with  from  fuurtccu  lo  sixtten  auaulaie<l  rays;  those 
of  I  he  luw  cr  valve  loogittidinally  aulwted.  Oftaa  agiMaUjr 
vaiiegaled. 

•  Mr  r;r.iy'«  Ptfttm  xHtmt,  nlttch  hu  tlie  priority,  wa«  pubUshMl  in  the 
4pp<-u.iu  lol'.piuu  '  ttrr>'»  •  Voviiic*' (l!i24J,  uinuBg  U>«  luinial.  wHel«  ««n 
1  *fahi«  Jw  Areas  cuds.  Itts  ssMMh.  «ad<IM>BSBtftQ«C>»stB  KIhT*  i 


Loeality.—Tho  seas  of  Europe.   fFossil  in  Italy.) 


Prdra  ISMtau*. 

Pteten  Pteuroneetet. — Shell  subrtiuiv.ilve.  vailifr  thm, 
ftnii-ith  externally,  s.ntULV.liat  convex  f)n  i<  .li  L- 

'I'lns  gpecies  has  the  npix'r  valve  alwaxs  CHlourL-d,  geuc- 
lally  reddish  or  rich  rctldi-h  hioun,  and  the  lo.ver  one 
white,  w  lience  its  name.  In  the  inside  of  the  valves  ar« 
proje<  tin;;,  radiated,  somewhat  distant  ribs. 

Locuiittf. — Bast  Indian  Seas.  (Fosad  in  France,  at  Mt, 
Faul  Troia  CbdtMkos,  department  of  Droma.) 


Aeten  ^'Mw.— Shell  subequivalvab  vcntriooiab  targi. 
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red,  irUh  ftotn  20  fo  9i  convex  rnys,  vrhich  ti*  WiMwhat 

L'tr.ulity.    Tile  A  lan;  r  iiuil  Ainerkan  oceans. 

Penien  ni  fji'-u'itrii.  ~-  Slii-li  siiljoi-bunilar.  deprB»8od,mllier 
convex,  iiausvei&c  i'oiu  l'd. ri<-  sinno  on  one  v^Jve,  tho 
oilier  \  ah  L- .-in  )ofh  ;  norajs.  (FusmI:  Eii^laiul  -  WiltsMre, 
Dcvizo«;  Su.siicx,  chalk  formation;  t'raucc  —  Coulaiinus, 
near  IbiM.  Appiwehtog  Aeiem  HtwrwmlM.'i 


nedM  OtWednl** 
Tile  rerent  tpeciat  an  manyt  and  (Im  tMvX  speciea  are 
probably  mora  than  tbe  recent. 

Fossil  I'ectcns. 
M.  Rcshnj'cs,  in  liis  Talilf>,  t;i\c's  the  numhcr  of  li\  ing 
species  as  C7,  and  lliatofthi!  UmaW  (Itn  tiai)  )  asCii,  nf  \\liicli 
Pectttiei  Jiicobceus,  Laurentii,  Pieuroriectes,  opercularis, 
i'lflcj-us,  varim,  ornaiui,  toorUaius,  Bruei,  Dumatii,  dit- 
tans,  PuBio,  and  nodotiu,  are  recorded  by  liim  as  species 
found  both  living  and  fuasd  (tertiary).  The  fbrm  is  found  | 
Ibiiil  in  UHMtof  tbe  strMa  from  lh«  cng  to  tho  oolitio  leriee 
ineliMiTe. 

Tbe  number  of  recent  speeies»  iiielading  that  which  bo- ' 
longs  to  the  {jenus  llinmin  given  in  DcHhaycs's  cdiiion  of 
I^iiinuK-k,  i5  oi>l\  01,  aiid  il»  rt  111'  the  si  L<'if3  fossil  only  is 
39.    Tlu'-c  minil  tis  niiiicar  !u  Le  Liolou  ilieiiiaik,  allowing  I 
for  vaneiic>  rioor'Icd  ui  si  i'cii-i  (siah  aa  P.  Piisio,  Lam., 
which  that  zouio'^nt  considcii  to  be  oiily  an  impoverished 
variety  of  P.  v:riun\  for  somu  rect-nt  species  (P.  vilieu<!. 
Gray,  P.  vifr"!i^.  Kin^,  and  P.  Indirus,  Dc^h.,  and  eight 
species  rcoii^L.I  1  y  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby  from  Mr.  Cuinio|('s 
eullection  in  Zvd.  ProCn  183^  for  example)  »i«  not  in- 
wrted.  Then  of  fossil  spceiae  vo  flna,  fbr  instance, 
no  mention  of  Peetm  DfJhaym  or  P.  Lffelli  (LeaX  nor  i 
of  P.  cnmpoitiluv.  P.  Afifferii,  ani  P.  Sfiit<  /idurianut,  noted 
in  Dr.  Futon's  Si,'<  fema'ir  oi.d  JS''/-.  (/,  .■;/.  ';  /lici/  List  of  Fo*- 
*ih  {hi}\aw  itie  i  lialk»,aii<i  r-^;imjdiii  Ir.s  t.'\CLllent  memoir.*  , 
For  fossil  sprcK-s,  llie  ica'Ier  is  lurilicr  rclcrrod  lo  Min. 
Con.;  .Ntani.-U's  Tul.ular  Aira  :si'i'>''»t  •/  I/"'  Oi-aariic  f(  - 
viaiui  of  tho  ('•.itn'tj  i»f  i>'iM(s*  .r  i' Gci'l.  'i'rui'.,'  vul.  iii., 
2nd  scrie-):  I'liillip^'* /////s. ';■<!.'( 'i'M  >,/  the  (ji'iloz<(  nf  Ynrk- 
thirr;  an  I  Lonsd  iU  's  inctn  jir  On  the  Otililc  Uistnct  of 
Bdth  (•  Gcol.  Traiw.,'  vol.  iu.>  -nd  s>  i  u    ;  Jy-a's  Cmitribu- 
lions  to  O'c'  Iogy  ;  Voil  Bucb*»  i'Hi  ijtwti  'iis  llerueilliea  en 
Amiriqug  {foi,  Berlin,  1039) ;  and  lUe  wurks  of  Knorr  and 
GoldftiM. 

IIiNMTKS.  (Dr-lauce.) 
Mr.  G.  B.  yowcrbv.  in  hi-ipai  .-r  on      /M/t  <•,  in  tho  '  Zoo- 
logicalJottmal*(vol.  m.).  saj-.  ■  i  iie  oNuminanni  oi'u  nuin- 
b«r  of  specimens  of  llirea  or  four  dtcultdly  congeneric 
epecio.'*  havu  conducted  me  to  tbe  rcsui;s  wliicii  will  be  ex- 
plained III  tlw  follo«■il^{  obMrvation^ :  -  Fu  st,  1  must  inform 
uaturaliata  that  one  of  oor  eommonest  Uriiush  shells,  to 
wliieb  neiiher  M.  Defraiuo  nor  Ur.  Grmr  has  referred. 
Iwiongs  to  this  Kvims,  numely,  J^tfn  Affroofaome.  P.dittor- 
(wvT  oUivi-,.  Tlic  singular  inaniK-r  in  wbioh  ibit  aheU almost 
cjDsiMitly  bc<  i>i;ics  pro<-od  to  and  takes  the  shape  of  tlie 
rubslatiris  lo  \\liK'li  it  adheres,  and  ihe  extremely  rare  oc- 
tfUrrciK-o  of  an  oppitri  unity  uf  ubservuig  iu  bvsbus,  may  have 
:given  use  to  the  idea  oi  il-  Ih  ui;;  adiierent  liy  Us  outer 
aurGlce  to  lUoae  suteaaiices.  wheri-us  tl.e  (oiUrary  is  really 
tbeCMM^as  i»  proved  by  the  very  >ouii.r  ^peninens  which 
never  have  any  appearance  of  adherent  outer  surface.  The 
same  ciKamstance  ocouw  in  tbo  shulls  called  Ilinnitcs  by 
M.  Defranco:  llfr.Ora\'s  i(,'norance  of  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  cause  of  leadin";  hitn  to  describe  them  as  adhe- 
rent by  tl!e;r  ouur  surfaivs,  and  not  by  a  bysSUS*  &e.  Mr. 
Sovvei'b>  ilien  prjpjHfA  an  am.  ii  l  -d  ucneric  character  TOf 
lliniiiles  (lam.  I'eclinidiDi.  in  v.lurli  he  dc"  r  bc^  ihe  shell 
a.«  uJhfiin:;  0;/  a  iy*****.  and  K^ves  a  iist  nt  li\e  species. 

•  'Ol-'i-ti.iti  >M  >!!■  >nmi-  ul  r.>'  -tr  iM  '.nin .-i  n  t!io  flia'.k  rin't  Ojtfonl  Oolil* 
In  th«  tfu-iUi-b-ul  or  bi>Kliii>d.'  •>}  v^iilutn  lleuty  FiUcD,  U.U.,  F.lUk, 


Hintutti  Piuio  (PKttn  Ptuio—P.  t^ttortut  of  some)  beirj 
the  lai«t  The  same  author,  in  his  Genera,  speakmg  of  F. 
Putio,  aays,  'Irregular,  apparently  adherent  by  the  outside, 

but  only  lakim^  llio  form  of  whatever  it  isniiachcd  to  in 
c>t!(:w?quence  of  being  close  picssed  to  it.  'I'lii-.  has  ^.eno- 
rally  been  thdimlii  to  hel  ^ir.^  to  the  Sj  "iidijfija;  n\A  hns 
b<H;n  named  Hi'i'ittfn  by  Delrance.  AVu  have  however 
provi'd  It  to  be  a  Prcl-n.    Sec  Zonl.  J'lurn* 

M.  Rang  notices  Hinnite»  as  fossil  only. 

U.  Dsmyea^  in  his  last  edition  of  Lannurck,  thus  dcflnss 
the  gcnns 

^nhnal  unknown. 

SfusU  oval,  irregular,  ndhcrine  by  the  light  valve.  inequi> 
\rahe»  sutaeqoilatenil  perfectly  closed;  its  upper  part  lermt< 

.'.attil  on  each  side  by  auricles  similar  to  those  of  Pcclens; 
cnrdii.al  border  straight,  toothless,  prolonged  with  age  ittto 
a.  .smuU  heel  (talnn) :  ii^ament  thick,  eontained  in  a  nanrov 

and  very  deep  gutter  (froustiere  i. 

M.  Uesliayes  then  proceeds  to  oh  ervi'  that  the  gcilUS 
Hinnitea  forms  one  of  the  mierniedinle  links  scr\"iiti;  to 
connect  the  Pecteni  to  the  Spoudijli  and  Oijsterf:,  bni  ibut 
it  has  more  analogy  wiih  the  hisi  than  witli  any  others  of 
the  same  family.  Tho  shells  formiii:^  llie  qenua  are,  he 
says,  irrq;ular,  inequivalve,  and  adiicrcnt  by  the  right 
valve,  which  is  generally  larger  and  deeper  than  tbe  olber. 
Its  summit  (umbo)  is  sufficiently  legubir,  which  indirates 
that  in  its  youth  the  shell  has  more  regularity.  The 

freater  part  of  the  lower  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  exhi- 
its  a  large  adherina;  surface.  Tho  upi>er  \nlve  i«  HatteneJ, 
more  regular,  and  presents  slrit»,  or  hin:.'i:n<linrd  furrows, 
which  are  more  or  less  numerous  and  scaU  accurdinj^  to  tho 
Speeies.  The  hinge  is  nearly  similar  to  t'lai  of  the  Peeiciss  ; 
it  is  accompanied  on  eai  h  side  by  Mort  cars,  whn  li  are 
nearly  equal  and  very  close,  $n  as  to  no  paisasffor  a 
buuiu,  Tbe  eardintU  border  is  straight,  tliicker  ih.in  in  the 
Feetens;  tbo  gntler  of  the  ligament  is  much  narrower, 
much  deeper,  and  more  prolonged  supeimrly.  which  gives  it 
some  n»emblanoe  to  that  of  AiAni;  in  age  tlie  cardinal 
border  offers  a  plane  oblique  surface^  comparable  to  that  of 
Pedum  and  Spondi/luo,  and  which  is  not  remarked  in  the 
Pecttna.  Tho  musmlu-  impression  is  very  larsro  and 
rounded,  and  the  jjillial  iinpress;on.  a«  in  Sjmndijluy,  \% 
very  nnudi  app;o\imaU-d  I  i  it.  A  small  iMimbcr  of  sjieeies 
only  bclongm.;;  t»  the  genus  is  as  yet  known,  and  a  sui^'le 
living  siiecies  tinuosua,  bn>h.;  Ptcten  tinuosus. 

Lam.;  P.  Pufio,  Pennant,  Kow. :  0*trea  sinuosa,  Giuel., 
Milton,  and  Rackett)  has  been  recorded. 

The  fossil  species,  four  or  five  in  niiniher,  eorac  from  tbe 
tertiary  beds  of  Fnuiee  and  Italy. 

Thus  far  M.  Deshajas.  Mr.  G,  B.  Sowerby.  in  bis  me- 
moir in  the  'Zoological  JmirneV abote alluded to» describes 
anoih?r  rerent  speeies,  Hinriile*  rnraUinut,  from  tliO  col- 
le<  lion  of  the  late  lamenterl  Dr.  Goodall.  provost  of  KtoiU 
Tbe  specimen,  when  Mr.  Sowerby  wrote,  had  b<  en  lately 
brought  to  F.ii<j;l.ind  fri>m  the  eastern  eoust  of  Africa.  S.)me 
Serfu/tr  lunl  a  n<i/f;»ii\-  vcre  attached  to  it. 

Example.  Hiitrtit''^  Ki/iutnti^,  p,  rlrn  Pusi  i  o(  aW'h'  r*. 
Deteriptinn.—Shdl  ovate,   uneqviilly   si.uums,  varie- 
gated with  brownish  orange  and  white,  and  marked  with 
numerous  very  narrow,  stnipforni,  and  scatn-oiis  mys. 
loeolify.— Tlie  British  Oosan  and  ii:  uish  Channel. 


4l,MlMaarmd«T  val*iu 


Lima.  (Rnif.) 
Generic  C/tarartrr.—Aium-.ii  ,a.A.  liuin?  the  lobes  of 
the  mantle  sepura-.ed  ncarlv  thiMuuhmit  ih  csiciit.  lar.'er 
th.in  the  valves  of  the  shell,  and  iurii<  .1  iiuvard,  (,e  renver- 
fcaulen  dedans);  this  part  of  the  bolder  is  wide,  and  fur- 
nisbed  tbroughovt  it*  ex^oB*        numerous  tentacular. 
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elonntecUmd  MinulKtad  cinhi.  Branc/ute  rather  larg«. 
•qiMl,  HHlwimimtad  (CeartAH);  foot  cylindrical,  mmUtem, 
nther  elub-flbtpeil,  uuA  termiDMinii  in  •  mmII  niekar 

(\-viiiouM),  Uy  nictint  of  wliidi  tb«  uiimal  e«n  flx  itwif  to 

submaiine  IkkUcs  ;  wo  t/i/ssut;  buccal  aperlure  oval,  fur- 
ni«.lied  wiiii  large  fuhaccoiu  li|M,  terminated  on  each  Kido 
by  irinngulur  ftDd  obUqaelj  tnionted labwl  faift.  (Des- 

liayes.) 

S/ie/l  loiiifiliuliiKil.  >ub»'(|'.ii\ ultc,  auiiculatcd,  rjitlier  uap-  . 
injr  on  one  side  of  !ho  valves;  uinbor.es  distant  (6cart6i!s), 
thi'ir  internal  facets  inclined  inwards.    Hinge  toothless. 
CardinnI  pit  partly  externa],  reccivinf;  the  ligament. 

Aiuung  ibe  obscr\ntii)iis  ut'  Lainun-k  OD  thb  eenaB,  we 
find  bim  remarking  that  bete  tbe  neculiar  notch  on  the 
lower  valTe  is  no  longer  to  be  fonna;  a  simple  lepo ration 
(6carlement)  between  tlie  ralvet  gives  place  lo  a  sufficient 
lateral  opening,  and  the  pit  which  recetvcs  the  ligament  is 
become  wider  and  more  internal.  Tlius  tlif  l.tirxr  hi\c 
iicccs!.arily  agrt-ut  rflaiion-<bi[>  to  the  P'-ctcim,  ulicr.cu  matis 
authors  have  confoumled  ihfin  in  the  same  gonus.  Lm- 
nvus,  considering  oiily  the  uanC  of  cutdinal  iceih  m  tliciiQ 
shells,  nrmngt'd  iluui  atnonj;  his  oysters;  but  their  rn-e 
regular  and  nearly  eqiiivalve  shell  requires  their  separation 
from  the  ovslers,  as  the  aepwrateil  nmbones  and  the  cardi- 
nal pit  of  tbe  Um<e  make  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them. 
aaBn^iire  did,  from  tbe  Pccten^. 

Lemarok  eoncludes  by  noiioing  their  eoloar.  wbieb  i» 
nearly  al»«yt  whiles  and  by  obierving  that  tbe  animal 
spoins  to  be  (brnished  with  a  fiwt  Itted  for  ginning  a 
by?*!!*. 

M.  De'ii:iy<'s.  in  the  ln-t  <  i1iiiou  of  I^inarck,  Mates  his 
oj  inioii  liiat  Lima  is  a  genus  whicli  well  de?erNc;d  to  be  se- 
paiatiil  liuni  ii'i  rf.nt;i'nt'rs  in  family  of  Pfxtinulcr. 
Not  only,  sitys  M.  Desliayes,  lias  it  no  byssus,  but  iis  man-  ; 
tie.  like  tlm  shell,  ga))tis  much,  and  tbe  large  reenienng 
edf(B  of  the  former  t«  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
vcrmilbm  dexible  tentaeiila,  which  seem  formed,  like  the 
anlennm  of  inaeetib  of  gradiMlly  decreaiinc  articulations. 
Between  tlmae  tentaelea  tbere  an  no  tubercna  whb  smooth 
aurthees  cimiUtr  to  tboee  of  the  Pecteng,  the  SpondyU,  and 
tbe  AdSi.  Tbe  dot  has  a  particular  form,  rcrafling  to 
•he  obiervat  Ibat  of  I.iiriurt  or  Lnriffs ;  it  is  elongated, 
narrow,  cylindrical,  and  rather  ihickenci!  at  it»  free  extre- 
mity, where  it  temilnatcs  in  a  sort  of  sucker,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  uf  M.  Quoy,  ser\e8  to  fix  the  animal 
Ujum  solid  boilies  even  of  the  must  sroooiii  surface.  The 
liioulh  is  placed  hetsveeu  two  hps  comparable  to  those  of 
Pimm ;  they  are  fuliaceous,  descend  upon  the  lateral  ))arts 
of  tbe  body,  and  terminate  on  each  side  in  a  pair  of  labial 
palpi,  which  are  truncated  and  triangular.  The  branchise 
are  rather  large  and  equal.  Those  en  one  side  are  sepa- 
rated ftom  tboie  on  the  other  a  rather  wide  space,  in 
which  may  be  eesl^  perceived  tbe  adductor  muscle,  on  the 
posterior  face  of  which  the  anus  terminates.  This  muscle 
seems  more  extensible  than  i:i  the  greater  part  of  the  mol- 
lusks  of  the  same  class.  When  it  it  nut  cuniraited,  the 
valves  are  widely  opcnei!.  ami  the  animal  lia&  the  power  of 
impressing  on  it  frequent  and  suihlen  tontranion-i,  the  ra- 
jmliiy  of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  exlninu  flasticiiy  of 
the  ligament  of  the  valves.  By  means  of  thesn  reiterated  j 
contractions  the  ariimal  can  flutter  in  the  water,  to  use  the 
hap]iy  expression  of  M.  Quoy,  and  one  must  run  after  it  to 
caieh  it  among  the  coials  or  in  the  shallows  where  it  dwells. 
H.  Uesbayes  concludes  that  freu  this  remarkable  union  of 
eharaetera  it  nii^ht  be  pocsible  Ibr  toolt^tmte  to  dceide  iipon 
forming  of  this  genus  a  small  family  distinct  ftom  tbe  PlBe> 
tens,  but  placed  in  their  nci$;hbourhuod. 

The  power  of  rtniU  iKig  through  the  water  is  possessed 
by  some  of  the  Pecteii.s,  perhaps  all.  [Conchifkra,  vol. 
vii  .  p.  n.i]  Wtih  regard  to  the  nbsenre  of  byssus,  Di, 
Turtim,  some  jear*  aM  (IH2f>).  in  his  desci  iplioii  of  l.imu 
tenrra.  remarked  that  he  had  drcflged  up  half  a  dozen  livm;; 
specimens  of  vanous  sizes  in  the  Bnibh Channel,  and  stated 
that  they  had  no  byssus  attaelNd  to  them,  nor  bad  Lima 
Ltueomm  when  taken  aUve. 

Geograalh'eal  DittrUmtion.—'Du*  Hum  li  widely  distn- 
hutrd,  ana  is  generally  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  and  tem- 

Kate  elimalttB,  where  it  has  been  taken  at  depths  ranging 
n  theaurfoce  to  thirty  fathom<«. 

Mr.  Cforner  remarks  that  in  the  heart  of  Limn  there  arc 
two  ventrieU's  the  reeinin  passing  between  them. 

Thd  recent  species  are  not  numerous.  M.  Desbayes,  in 
hb  TMm,  givaa  the  nwnberMa.  In  hia  laatediUoB  of 


Lamaick,  the  number  of  recent  species  is  only  6,  bat  Ihia 
aeeme  to  be  bailo*  tbe  mark ;  fur  instance,  n«tber  iAm 
Isnem  (Turton)  nor  Lima  LoteoHM  u  tbere  notieed 
Lima  Unmra  (Chemn.)  is  quoted  aa  •  variety  of  L,gih 

cialis. 

Example,  Lima  squamosa. 

Shell  oval,  (lepres>ed,  clipped  as  it  were  anteriorly,  white ; 
ribs  squamous,  rough  as  a  file;  hinge  oblique,  margin 
ereiiated. 

LQcalttjf.-~Beu  of  America. 

TliereiBaTarieqrvfakbhMtheacalealenavmcrmM.  . 


Fossil  Lima. 

The  number  of  fossil  s|ierics  noted  in  thelahlesof  M.  Dei- 
hav  es  .ire  1  .'J  ( leriiary ),  and  the  following  speciesare  recorded 
as  h' 111^  and  terliary,  Linur  int^ala.  Sijuumosa,  linguatnUt, 
and  im-fa.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  iiuml»er  is 
18.  This  seems  lo  be  too  small.  Neither  Lima  itmistd- 
eata  nor  L.  tubovalit,  for  instance,  Agured  in  Dr.  Futon's 
memoir  above  alluded  to^  from  Blackdovn.  appaan  among 
the  aperies. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  Limm  found  below  tbe  lias, 

though  the  form  occurs  in  it  (ex.  L-  antiquata*)  and  in  the 
inferior  oolite;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  recorded  from  the 
London  clay,  though  some  occur  in  the  caleatto  gioaiiar 
and  in  the  corresponding  Italian  beds. 

Pedum.  (Lant.) 

Gt'uerir  Chiracter. — Animal  oval,  oblong,  flattened,  hav- 
ing the  lobes  of  the  mantle  open  throughout  their  circum- 
ferenco,  thickened  on  their  edjcs,  and  furnished  on  this 
part  with  many  rows  of  tentacular  cirrhi.  and.  at  n-gular 
distances,  tubeiclea  with  smooth  surfaces.  A  pair  of  large 
branehun  descendniK  on  each  aide  to  the  edge  of  the  lower 
border  of  tbe  mantle;  abdominal  man  small,  having  ante- 
riorly and  high  up  a  small  vermiform  foot,  and  at  u.s  Ium; 
a  silky  6i^tfii«  of  some  size ;  mouth  oval,  having;  on  each 
side  a  pair  of  I  ihial  triangular  palps.  (Dcsh  i\es  ) 

Shell  itie(iuivalve,  subauriculutc,  lower  valve  ifapinir; 
umbones  unequal  and  distant.  Hiiige  tooihh-s-;  hj^aiiK  iit 
porilv  external,  inserted  in  an  elongated  canahform  pit, 
which  is  hollowwl  out  in  the  internal  wall  of  tbe  umboiMb 
Lower  valve  notched  near  its  posterior  base.  (Lam.) 

The  animal  is  described  and  figured  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  in  tbe  '  Zookgy'  of  tbe  ^oyvt  ^  Ika  A^roMt, 
and  has  a*  M.  Desbayes  oboofvea*  mueh  anabgy  te  that  of 
the  Peeiene  and  SjgoM^tf.  Aeeeidfaig  to  MM.  Quoy  and 
OaioMM.  tbe  Ibm  ts  assimilated  to  that  of  the  shell.  The 
lobeaof  the  mantle  arc  separatefl  throughout  their  eireum- 
ferenee,  except  in  the  widih  of  the  upper  border,  wliu  h  is 
very  shm  t  ;  tlu'  ed^'es  aie  thickened  and  furnished  with  a 
pi  at  luitiibiT  ul'  line  unequal  teniacles,  between  which  ap- 
peal-, at  I  qua!  disianres,  small  smooth  tubercles,  similar  to 
those  described  by  Poli  and  others  in  the  Pcctmt  and 
S/wtdyli.  The  branchiie  are  large,  nearly  equal.  undde> 
srend  between  the  lower  borders  of  tbe  mantle;  tboeeoa 
the  one  side  are  separated  iVura  those  of  the  otiier  hy  a  flav 
tened  space,  whieb  it  rather  vide,  and  forms  the  anterior 
and  lower  pert  of  tbe  body  of  the  atdmal.  At  the  lower  put 
of  this  space  is  seen  a  small  vermiform  foot,  at  the  ba»e  of 
wbinb  is  a  rather  lanre  yellowish  byssus.  which  is  silky  and 
ha.sa  ttocreuus  aiqKinaiire.  Hfhiiid  the  foot  is  the  niuuth, 
which  IS  oval,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  pair  of 
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triangular  short  palp«,  fixed  by  one  of  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle and  free  otherwise ;  lliey  are  striated  like  iho  braiicluip 
vhieh  they  touch.  The  manile  on  the  right  Hide  presents 
kliUtupaiorand  aaierior  part  a  notch  in  conforuiity  with 
that  of  tha  abtU  fiir  tliA  MMift  of  ths  byiuu.  The  aingle 
adduetor  UMtKle  i«  placed  lowarda  the  upper  and  poetenor 
part  of  the  animnl,  tlie  anus  passes  behitul  it,  and  termU 
nates  at  the  sutuuiil  of  a  small  appendage  lloating  between 
the  branchiae. 

Tlie  only  I'xamiilo  known  is  Psduin  Sf  ondyloideum. 

Dtwcn'ittio/t.-  SAt'// ovato-ciuioifiiini,  plaiiuhitc  ;  whitish 
tinged  wiili  red  or  purpliiih,  especially  near  the  uniboues ; 
the  upper  valve  liat  and  striated  longiludiuully  ;  the  lower 
valve  largc&t,  with  the  lateral  edges  turned  up  and  raised 
above  those  of  the  upper  Talre. 

There  is  a  smaller  vatiatjr,  much  more  rouad,  aud  gene- 
ntlly  more  delicate. 

ZoealtiK,— Baat  Indian  Seat  (Isle  of  France.  Sus.y.  MM. 
Qnoy  and  Oaiiaard  found  the  species  at  the  island  of  Vani- 
lUHro^  where  it  was  abundant,  living  jiaiiuilly  encased  in 
Madrepores,  eispeciully  jM.(juoy  la  of  opinion  that 

it  is  capable  uf  hollowing  out  the  huk-s  in  which  it  is  fuund 
for  itself,  and  he  found  youni;  and  old  individuals  burrowed 
ill  the  Mime  mii*i  of  Madrepore  vir<'\  uriionally  to  their  size. 
M.  Deshayes  suggests  wlieiher  the  animal  having  fint  at- 
tached Itself  to  the  coral,  the  ftowth  of  the  latter  maj  not 
partially  onv«lo|p  the  shelL 


8h*1I  of  Pedum  SpoodyloUaum. 

Pheaiula,  Spond^bu,  &G.  «ill  be  treated  of  under  the 
tiUe  Spondyluml  W«  nov  ahaU  draw  the  attention  uf  tlie 
leader  to  tboaa  aaoie  ratigh  ftrm^  moat  of  which  Linonus 
inrlndad  hi  Ui  feurth  aaetian. 

OraRBBa 

Gryphma  (Lam.),  fos»il  prindpaKy. 
Exogyra  (Say),  fiwsil  only. 
These  two  generally  are  so  ciiul  lislK  il  in  fosRil  catalogues, 
that  it  may  he  convenient  to  retain  their  natuei>;  hut  we 
agree  wiih  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  and  M.  Deshayes,  that,  ]ihv  - 
aiologically  considered,  they  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
Sowcibv,  in  his*  Genera.'  remarks  that  the  particular  |wint8 
upon  whiah  Lamarek  depends  for  hia  disunction  between 
the  Oysters  and  GrmihfHe  aie,  1st,  the  apparent  regularity 
of  the  latter ;  2nd,  their  being  scarcely  if  at  aH  attaehod; 
and  3rd,  the  generally  large,  involute,  spiral  umbo  of  the 
lower  vahe.  'i"o  tlio  first  Mr.  Sowerby  answers,  that  though 
the  (I'ryi'licra-  are  in  general  appareiiily  more  regular  than 
the  OnticcP,  they  raniiul  be  coiisidered  as  rot;ular  shells, 
and  that  they  are  niuro  iver  vcrv  variable ;  secondly,  the 
Gryphetee,  a*  \^ell  m  all  oilier  Ostreer,  nic  utlached  by  the 
umbo  of  the  larger  aud  concave  valve,  and  this  particularly 
in  the  young  state  (in  which  state  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to 
distinKuish  between  one  and  tbo  other);  moreover  both  bo- 
come  free  as  they  advanee  in  size;  and  if  the  GryphtttB 
are  then  apparently  more  regular*  it  ia  becatMe  in  their 
young  state  they  have  lived  in  situationa  where  they  eotild 
only  become  attaohed  to  small  nanlcr  objects,  whde  the 
Ogaruf,  liavinir  lived  in  morenined  and  irregular  situations, 
•ad  oeeesaardy  l  emaininB  attaciSed  Ihr  a  longer  tun^  have 
P.C..  No.  iud4. 


partnkcn  mure  of  iV.e  rey;u]arity  of  their  native  situation. 
'Indeed.'  adds  Mr.  Sowerby.  'there  is  sufTicient  evidencii 
thai  un  oyster,  when  by  any  chance  it  bcecnies  attached  to 
a  small  smooth  object,  where  it  is  comparativdy  ftes^  be- 
comes also  regular  in  the  same  degree :  thirdly,  we  cannoC 
approve  of  the  term  itiirat  as  at  any  time  applicable  to  the 
umbo  of  the  lower  valve  of  the  Qrypkcete;  vhen  young,  it 
ia  not  invobUti  and  tliott|h  Lamarck  mentions  the  site  of 
this  as  one  important  distinguishing  mark  of  hia  genus,  ho 
gives  the  characters  of  several  species  in  which  this  part  is 
small.  Another  cirfiinistruici'  in  which  the  (/ryi/ura  is 
thought  to  differ  fioui  OUrca  h.i>  been  dwell  ujion  hy  some, 
an  ob.-cure  IjLo  or  sulcus  ob.--er\able  on  the  rlKlit  side,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  valve  ;  but  ibis  is  far  from  being  dis- 
tinct in  some  species.' 

M.  Desbayes  observes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
that  if  we  study  theoyaters  with  attention,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  na  la  that  the  sDceiea  are  veiy  variable  in  form. 
If  a  htfBeBaaemblas;e  be  eolleeted,  some  individuals  of  these 
variable  iiiaribs  will  be  almeat  ^v^fa  found  whose  uaibo  ia 
fashioned  according  to  the  manner  In  which  the  fhell  is  at- 
t.irheil,  as  to  be  turned  either  laterally  or  upwards,  ns  in 
Griji'liaa.  Thus  it  tonybesuid  that  the  {;reaier  part  of  the 
species  of  oysiers  have  their  irryphoid  \  arieties.  If  a  ri^;oroua 
application  i  f  the  characters  of  (irt/!i/ir/\i  lui  iiiaJi;  to  tlioso 
varieties,  they  ni;iy  be  euui|;rehendeii  lu  lhat  gunus,  whilst 
the  others  may  remain  among  the  oysters.  Betwteii  the 
GrypiuMB  and  the  oysters  the  passage  is  insensible,  and  in 
a  largo  series  of  species  and  varieties  it  would  be  impossible 
rationally  to  draw  the  lino  between  the  two  genet  a.  Indeed, 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  this  lino  is  increased  wkeu  we  pei^ 
eeive  all  the  forms  of  both  genera  in  the  same  speriea.  H. 
Deshayes  goes  on  to  BOtMM  the  observation  of  Lamarek, 
that  in  the  Gryjitum  the  (hell  is  fk-ee:  thi«,  says  M.  Do- 
have.'i,  is  an  ciior ;  ihcie  are  fJrypfnTfp  whirh  affixed  thcm- 
Sfl  -es  to  solid  budies  like  the  oysteis.  and  there  remained 
duiing  the  whole  of  Uieir  eMsietic- :  all  the  others  were 
fi.\ed  tor  a  loir^er  or  sliorier  period  in  their  youth  only,  and 
only  became  free  as  they  ailvuiiced  in  age.  Tiiis  ob->et'v.i- 
tion  will  apply  eciually  to  many  species  of  uysteis,  and  par- 
tirulnrly  those  wnich  live  on  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms.  In 
th.!  oysters,  as  well  as  in  the  (ii  ijj)hmr,  the  valves  are  un- 
enua'i,  and  in  both  genera  the  left  vulvc  is  ulwajs  largest. 
Th»  involute  spiral  curvature  of  the  umbo  of  GryfJusa  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  point  of  distinetion,  and  it  certainly 
is  constant  in  many  s|-.ecies ;  but  in  all  it  ia  not  In  this  rs' 
snect  the  variations  are  comnarable  to  those  in  the  oysters: 
it  the  inv  olution  exists  in  the  Gryphoid  oysters,  it  exisla 
also  in  ihe  0>;ieifovin  Gnj}'h(rfe.  The  hinge  and  niusrular 
impression  in  boili  (hlrea  ami  (jri/fi/KVa  are  so  similar,  that 
M.  Deshayes  expre:i><es  his  surprise  lhat  l^iuiarrk  cuuld  be 
induced  to  establish  so  usele-^s  a  yemis. 

Hut  if  the  generic  claims  of  GryjiJitPtt  be  unlennble,  those 
of  Exogyra.  established  by  Say  fur  the  reception  of  the 
Gryn^uue.  whoso  umbo,  instead  of  rising  above  the  valves^ 
talte  a  lateral  duet  lion,  have  btill  less  foundation.  There  is 
not,  aaya  M.  Desbayes  in  conclusion,  a  single  eharaeter 
which  ia  not  tobefeand  in  the  orataia,  and  sometimes  in  the 
varietieaof  the  tame  species.   (See  further,  Oslrea,  post.) 

Geologieai  PMiliotu—GryTpihten  are  found  in  almost  all 
the  strata  down  to  the  lias  (inelusi\e). 

Tlie  so-ralled  sppcies  are  luiinerous.  Thirty-four  aro 
enumerated  by  M.  De->liayes  in  hi-^  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
and  of  these  only  one,  Gryph<ra  luigiilatn,  is  recent.  Iti 
the  Tables  of  ^I.  Deshayes,  the  number  of  living  species 
consists  of  this  unit,  and  of  fosail  (tertiary)  three  species 


ilaam  (Um). 
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are  there  rceorck-d.  Thf  rc  ulcr  iii.iy  consult  the  catalogues 
above  noticed  for  fossil  species  and  localities. 

Emfrt/ra  is  includerl  in  tlio  »pccies  of  Grti}  h<F<p  noticed 
in  ihe  last  edition  of  Lamarck.    Von  Buch  has  recently 

fiublished  a  fine  species  under  the  name  ot  I'.ro^.j'olygona, 
ram  Mooian  (South  America),  where  it      found  ia  com- 
pany with  Paetena  by  M.  Alezandfo  d«  Humboldt 


£x«gyn  oimica  {Vfpet  Ciucu-S;'i»l.  UaoU,  Lowu  UiMB-Suul,  BUckdnrn). 

OstMo.  (linn.) 

Generic  C/utra'^ler.—AninudoxuloUMX.  flaticntjj,  ofien 
utegular;  lobes  of  the  mantle  ihick  and  fringed  on  the 
boilera,  aeparated  tkrougbout  their  extent;  no  fool; 
mouth  moderaiely  furnished  with  two  pair  of  elongated 
lanceolate  palps;  branebi»  laioe,  cur\ud,  nearly  equal. 
The  li  in  \ininetrical  heart  not  bavins  iu  basia  upon  the 
lutf^uiiL-,  \s  tn<  h  last  terminates  behind  the  addiwlor  muscle 
by  an  anus  which  lloata  between  the  tobeaofUM  mantle. 
(Deshnve-.) 

•S'A  i7  a  llii-Tont,  iiiL'qiiivulvo,  inoguLir  .  umbonei  distant, 
and  becoming  very  urt.;ul.i  ihc  iiiuiu.il  udviiuces  in  -.ti^e; 
upper  valve  mallusU  gruiluuUy  displiicin^?  itsili.  and  ad- 
vancing forward*  as  ihu  aiiiaial  hvowa  older.  IIuisc  loutli- 
le«;  ligaiucut  dLMni  in;c.nal,  in^crtud  in  the  cardsunl  pit 
of  the  Tatves:  the  pit  of  the  lower  valve  increasing  with  the 
age  or  the  animal,  as  well  aa  the  umbo,  and  aequiring 
aomotimes  a  gieat  length. 

Gm,graphieat  Z)»«/r»6»*fitM».— VerT  wide,  and  principally 
in  tlio  seai  of  lempei  ate  and  warm  climates :  no  aparim  ap- 
pear to  luivebeen  i.ietv\iih  in  the  Polar  ex pedf lions  very 
far  n:,ilii.  Oysters  hiivo  been  taken  on  ij.;.'.e!  ;,;i!l  siiid, 
in  a-'-iloaues.  and  on  the  i-ea-coa-i,  h.inu:ii;iie5  auuched  to 
n  eks,  trees*  &e.,  at  depths  var>ini;  (Vum  tile  surface  lo  17 
falbuius.  lu  tlikc  lintish  Museum  there  is  a  |>oud  M2ed 
crab,  on  tlie  back  anil  daws  of  whioh  ava  many  oyateca. 
[CRABb  vol.  viii.,  p.  126] 

It  ia  impossible  not  to  liold  in  the  grc:>ie-t  re-.ppct  the 
opinions  of  so  dii^tinguished  a  Keologist  and  naturalist  as 
Von  Bueh,  and  when  we  find  him  up  to  the  present  time 
(for  in  his  Pitr^lcatiwt  BMiuiUit$  cn  AmSri^.  folio, 
1839,  above  allu  led  to,  he  atill  insista  on  the  distinction) 
aeparatuig  the  Ex<igyree  from  iXmt  Orypheeat  waA  \ha  Oyt- 
tert,  it  btcouKs  neie^baiy  that  reasons  lo  uhich  his  name 
must  ^ive  ilL'-eive  I  v.eiglil  sl)  >nld  bo  cruauUy  exam i iii'  l. 
In  ihu  '  Aiui.iIls  de>  Scifnce^  Naluielles'  (May,  lb  \  k)\\ 
BiH'b  '  Li:>  Uailre.T  oiil  une  leu  lance  ;i  iler  sur  ini 
plan  droit,  les  Gryphi'e.s  sont  prul'onJti,  et  les  Exo;nres  ont 
une  tendance  nurijui'^e  a  former  ww  caiene.'  'I'ins,  ub- 
aerves  M.  Ueshayes,  is  true  as  a  general  pruposilion:  but 
itvanta  exactness  wheti  one  comes  to  exautine  in  detail  a 
gnat  number  of  individuaU  of  tlte  species.  If  Uie  oysiera 
u  gonaml  have  a  tandeney  to  extend  themselves,  nearly  all 
take  diflbrent  shapes  according:  to  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  body  on  which  they  fix  themselTes ;  and  indeed  M. 
Desba\e!.,  Hi  li!^  \,  iik  uii  ihe  fossil  shells  of  ihe  environs  of 
Paris,  lias  ma  I.-  ii  appLiu-  [l:at  in  a  siiig'.e  S|  ct'ies  is  found 
nearly  all  tin-  f  riiit  Lr.iiniriiib'  ''^  ojsieis  p.operly  so 
called,  to  the  Wi'y}iitcPiC.  \'.rA  \o  ihe  E.r  >i;iir(/'.  *  It,' observes 
M.  Desba)e-*,  "  wt-  i;iKe  \\\^-  l>u>i  <  l„iiac:eri->ed  s.  ecus  in  the 
group  of  tiri/jihcttc,  we  find  llieiu  vur.al)le,  and  If  we  com- 
pare ilie  vuniig  individuals  wilU  the  young  of  oysters,  we 
find  UO  ditVereiice.    Take  as  tiie  point  of  dcparlurc  Grif- 

fkeea  areuiUa,  a  species  tiie  umh  )  of  whoso  lower  valve  is 
tlM  most  elevated,  and  Wd  shall  liud  an  insensible  passa^*^ 
to  the  oystera  properly  so  called,  established  by  many  ^pe- 
cies  in  w-hicli  this  pari,  becoiuini;  lass  and  less  projecting, 
finishes  at  last  by  dtsuppeariag  in  this  f.<rm  to  take  that  of 
theoysteis;  iliis  IruiMi.o.i  is  ^)  ui- lI'-.tiIiI  ',  iluit  wo  re^;ard 
the  riiliu;ial  lun.l  ul'  llie  i  v.j  ccuci.i  a>  inipLS-ible.  M.  de 
Bueb  slates  iiiat  tiio  t^':  /'  •       have  a  lateral  lolje,  but  this 

*  Mnuirxive  uy»tiT.  iniml  lu  Wot  lu<U<:i  t>i  it*  aeliciau*  ((.ivour :  aftcn 
S-biid  ill  cm^Kiny  »     l\iiM  fpA^rtns,  wUiih  i*  owuiillBia  SWk  S|l«ai«r 


lobe  is  no  more  constant  than  tlv  other  cliararter^,  and  is 
of  no  more  value  than  they  are.  Tlifre  an*  spl'^le^  in  wliich 
it  is  scarcely  marked,  others  in  wliii'h  it  is  di  eper,  but  in 
some  individuals  it  is  altogether  wanting.  This  lobe,  re« 
(;arded  as  ch.iracteristic  by  M.  de  Bueb,  is  also  found,  as  he 
acknowlcd|;es,  in  the  oysters,  and  w  is  eommon  lo  the  two 
genera  which  be  would  separate;  itako shows  itself  in  some 
Bxogjfntt  the  small  degree  of  eonatsiiey  which  it  oflers 
renmra  it  unimportant  and  valaeleM.  The  Exngyrof,  says 
M.  de  Buch,  also  have  a  tendency  to  take  a  dorsal  an^ile. 
Wc  shall  first  observe  that  the  type  of  the  genus  ETngyra 
coittii't,  Say,  hi-'  never  any  keel;  and  next.  lliat  ii  is  absent 
in  many  other  species.  If  some  ETogyrrr  have  a  d  ir»al 
keel,  others  have  it  not;  the  diaricior  then  camud  be  a-- 
carded  as  eoiislant;  this  therefore  is  insullicient  t^)  liiiiit 
the  new  genus.  Notbinj;  then  remains  as  a  eh  ru  ter  l/nl 
the  form  of  the  umbo.  In  Exogyra  it  is  rolled  oo  itself 
laterally;  in  Gtyphtra  it  is  ele\ated  upwards.  In  this  re- 
apeot  the  eoMmination  of  the  Exagyree  becomes  interssttiag. 
Many  apeeies  of  oysters  have  the  umbo  always  tume4  on 
the  side ;  others,  which  have  it  ordinarUj  atraighi,  have 
accidentally  thm  pnrt  equally  turned  laterally  ;  tr.e  Exo- 
gyre/'  l-i-ar  -.iich  ri;>eiiibl.in'  e  li»  tlie  <iy»lers,  that  il  i-.  iia- 
|>ossilile  ti)  tru:  e  tlie  liiiiils  of  those  two  gruups.  Bui  this  a 
not  nil :  if  tlie  (Jrijj,h(Prr  pass  to  the  o\>tei-s  by  tlie  pro- 
gressive loweritiLC  I'f  ll'-L'  umbo,  ihey  pa>»  al>o  to  the  I  t-'- 
gijrrfi  by  a  cerium  niiuiber  of  species  wall  the  unib.t  mure 
and  more  obli(|iie,  su  thai  tiic  distinciion  between  tim  Ury- 
f'hofer  and  E-i'i^i/rt/'  is  not  more  clear  than  that  between 
liie  oysters  and  Utyphaef  on  the  one  kide,  and  between  (he 
oysters  and  EgOgyrm  Ott  the  Other.  Tlius  the  Gryj  /nsar 
and  the  Exogmw  are  not  two  dirsiging  faranchea  of  the 
oysters,  but  these  Koneca  form  ■  eirde  m  whidi  we  pais 
from  the  oysters  to  the  Gryi  fuBOf,  from  the  Qryphcetr  to 
the  Exugyrce,  and  from  the  Exosyree  to  the  oysters  airain 
by  nisenaible  gradations.  Ti.e  i.iumaie  relational  wli.ch 
conned  ihc5e  ihrce  genera,  the  coiicalciiaiion  of  their  cUa- 
raclcrs,  liie  manner  inwhicli,  so  lo  speak,  they  penetrate 
cacli  other  mutuaily,  aObrd,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  eon- 
vincin;.'  proof  that  lhe>e  three  genera,  artificial  when  be|>a- 
rated,  form,  wiiea  reunited,  one  very  natuitil  genus;  nor 
can  we  agree  with  M.  de  Uuch,  that  tltay  aie  sepanlo  in  a 
manner  ' uettt,  prieue,  el  iranckit.' 

'  M.  de  Buch  considers  the  lobo  of  oortain  Qrvfktem  and 
the  enlargement  observablo  in  lonM  oystsm  (Oilr«a  con- ' 
ffafa)  as  analogous  parts  to  the  auricles  of  the  Bsctens.  I 
am  fur  from  partakin;;  of  the  opinion  of  the  learnt  I  Vi- 
gisU  I  perceive  to>  great  a  difference  between  the  auiaiLils 
of  ihe  IVctens  and  uf  the  oysters  in  the  more  impi>r'ant 
parts  of  iheu-  oignnizaiiuii  to  admit  in  one  the  )<ari3  of  the 
ollii!r  m  a  cenain  state  of  modification.  The  part  of  the 
maiiile  w  liiL'li  in  the  Peotens  produces  the  auricles,  is  not 
that  uLk  il  lorms  the  lobe  in  the  Gryjiheeee.  All  tits  Pbc- 
lens,  without  exception,  are  regular  and  have  auricles ;  all 
the  oisiers,  witliuut  exception,  are  aiej^jlar  and  want  auri- 
cles like  those  of  Uw  POotenai  in  the  oyster  cited  by  M. 
do  Buch  (Ovtrta  eorifialii,  and  othw  analogous  species), 
Ihe  enlargement  of  the  upper  part  is  due  to  the  position  of 
the  muscle  upon  this  enlargement,  and  to  the  adherence  of 
I  the  shell  on  this  enlarged  part.  It  cannot  therefore  be  com- 
pared to  the  auricles  of  the  Pei-lcns.  for  they  have  no  re- 
forenco  to  the  atlductor  luuscle.  When  we  knour  ilio  Jif- 
fereiices  between  the  animals  of  the  Peclens  and  ousters 
we  cannot  admit  Ihe  conclusion  of  M.  de  Uuch,  tiamcly, 
that  the  oysters  are  Pectens  without  auricles  or  having 
them  hynzonlal,  whilst  the  Gryphccre  have  only  one  repiw 
sented  by  the  liiteral  lobe,  the  other  being  abortive  aa  • 
oonsequenee  of  the  Jtem  of  tbo  abelh.* 

Without  pursuing  the  aigument  of  M.  Deahayas  AMthcr, 
we  must  conclude  Ibb  diseiuaion,  which  is  of  high  interest 
to  those  who  seek  for  the  principles  on  which  qeiieric  di-- 
lineiions  siimild  bi'  fuunded,  as  we  began  it.  Gryp/ui  -i  and 
Ex  'gyrii  may  be  introduced  to  facilitate  references,  and  as 
citneisien'  but  arbitrary  subsections:  that  they  have  any 
claniis  v<  <^eparaiian  fiom  tho  oyit«n> ■>  diatinet  typoa»  sra 
cannot  admit. 

The  True  Oysters  have  been  divided  into  two  groups^ 
which  may  be  satisfactorily  used  by  zoologists  and  goo* 
lojiists  as  subdivisions  of  this  numerous  genus. 

A.  True  Oyalata  with  simplo  or  undulated*  but  not 
plaited  valves. 

This  considerable  group,  which  consists  of  betw  een  liiir'.v 
and  forty  racorded  species  (recent),  may  be  hlustratc  l  bv  luu 
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vtA\  known  04lrta  tdfUit,  or  Common  tUble  ojftter  of  tl 
Eurupcan  aeu. 

TbeM  delicious  oysters  are  the  OUntr  of  the  antieiit 
Italiaiw ;  Otiriehe  of  the  Bodern  Itidiam ;  Ottnu  of  the  Spa* 
nmrds;  AtiHtrn  of  the  Germans;  nnd  HtiilretoFxhe  FVcnch. 

The  enlient  Ronimi  epirusc  wvW  knew  tl;u  value  of  thu 
Brittsh  ojrstcrs  (Juvenal,  iv.  l-joj,  iiur  hnvc  lUvy  lust  tliuir 
celfbnt)  ill  mo<lem  times. 

Hut  exielknt  as  iIr-  oyslers  of  nritaiii  uiuloubtcdly  are, 
there  are  nia!i>  decrees  of  ihal  cxroUi-iico.  the  aiiiiiinl  vary- 
ing niiii'li  both  ill  »>zti  ami  flavour,  according  to  the  nature 
of  itie  coast  and  the  I'mmI  with  wliich  ths  locality  la  furnislied. 
The  o.v*tcr«  on  the  south  coast  are  generally  very  veil  lla* 
Toured :  but  it  lias  been  said  that  the  best  are  (bund  at  Pui^ 
fleet  and  the  worst  at  Liverpool  The  Techy  oyster  is  larfie 
and  rather  eoatw;  but  when  list  it  well-flavoured,  nml  ex- 
cellent when  well  stewed  or  pickled.  C  jIi  Ih  nU  >  nilier 
plores  in  Essex  are  the  i>rcal  niir*t'ric-i  ■  i  .'i  Lihn;;  L:t.nuuls 
forsiiiijilyin;;  the  inotroi>oli-i.  mid  iii'li't  il.  iii  u  tiiiMt  m<  a^  ;i<_-, 
Kn.'iicitl  ^-unerally,  with  tins  li'glilv  (lavoiiiud  l]t;;c 
ihi'  i>\  -icrs  !•  ilci  -.L-d  111  V  ai-ii)u<i  |il.icfs  on  Hit-  (m :i-t,  t-'.on  as  Air 
Oii  Scutlaiirl,  aru  brought  and  laid  on  bed^  in  crevks  alun(( 
the  shore,  where  their  flarour  and  tlM  an  rapidly  improvi-d. 
They  havo  been  known  lo  augment  the  einsumrerenee  of 
their  shells  even  to  tho  extent  of  on  iacb  during  the  flrst 
two  taonibBi  but  in  aueli  cases  the  concavity  witliin  tho 
vahm  k  aballow.  Bishop  SpraU  io  bia  *  Hiatoiy  of  the 
Royal  Soeieiy.'  gives  a  detailed  aoeouot  of  the  tfealment  of 
oyslore  in  the  beds  or  layers. 

Thf  favourite  food  of  \Uc  uy^fer,  m-rording  lo  M.  G:ull  ui, 
ron-ists  of  a  yreen  Nuvicuh.i  t  I'lOrio  nat  icu/ari\  of  auihursj 
and  various  specio*  ot  that  nnd  other  goncra  of  hijusuriu : 
these  ra.iko  the  oyster  fat,  lender,  and  peculiarly Well  tla- 
Toured ;  ulhcr^  ai^in  are  said  to  bu  injurious  to  it. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  dredging  for  oysters 
is  supposed  to  be  about  'iWi,  giving  employment  to  some 
400  or  50ft  men  and  boya;  and  the  quanuty  of  oysters  bred 
and  lakon  in  Kaiex.  mostly  for  London  consumption,  has 
been  stated     14,000  or  l  .).oon  bushels  annually. 

Property  necessarily  «\|K>»ed,  0.1  these  valuable  oyster- 
beds  must  be,  ref|uii-ttl  tlie  prolcrlion  of  ihc  le;;islalurc. 
(Slat.  31  Goffje  III,,  p  .>1;  4«  George  HI.,  c.  114;  and 
7  &  8  Geoiu'i-'  I\'  ,  <•  By  the  la.st-named  statute, 

(whifli  ivpoaU  i  I  (Ir  ir-e  III..'  c.  51.)  sec.  36,  stealiny; 
of".  >iM«  >.iv  oy!itLT-l).  (Mul  tinin  any  oygter-bcd,  layini;,  or 
fishery,  is  larceny,  and  the  offender  up  in  convicliun  shall 
be  punished  acmrdiiitrly.  Moreover,  if  any  iierson  shall 
unlawrully  and  willuUy  use  any  dre^n^  net,  for  the 
purpose  oriakin<r  uvkterH  or  oyster-brood,  within  the  limils 
of  any  oyster-boi  or  Asbeiy,  every  such  fersoo  shall  be 
deemed  iruiliyofamiedeiBeaaor.and,  upon  being  convicte«l 
thereof,  shall  be  puni»bed  by  line  or  iinprisonmeii;,  b  ih. 
such  fine  not  lo  exceed  20/..  and  such  imprisonm-ut  nut  to 
exceed  three  ralen  lnr  nionths.  'i'iie  statute  conlniii!!  a  pri>- 
vision  that  the  catj  hint,'  (ioaling  tlsh  with  any  net,  instru- 
ment, or  eiif^ine  a  lapicl  for  catrhitig  such  fish,  within  the 
limits  of  any  ny-ii  r  li  hory,  shall  not  bring  the  fisher  within 
the  pciialtius  i>t"  I  ill-  .Act. 
The  bill  for  tlio  protection  of  the  qytteivflsheriea  in  Seot- 
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land,  now  (.April.  1840)  before  parliament,  piovidea  that 
any  penon  in  Scotland  knowingly  ateating  oysters  from  a 
bed,  laying,  or  flahery,  which  i«  sufflcienify  marked  as  the 
property  of  other  persons,  shall  \w  d.emed' guilty  uf  theft, 
and  punished  luccortlinply ;  and  that  any  person  umii:;  anv 
tiet,  rlrodt;*'.  or  other  lustrum  nt,  wiihiii' tl.c  limits  ct  siii-ii 
oyster  ttiheiy,  for  the  purp  i^ecif  takiiic;  oysters.  ulihMugh 
none  be  actually  taken,  shall  he  <loeini'rI  f^iiil'iv  of  an  attempt 
to  commit  theft,  and  be  liahic  to  line  or  imprisonmenl,  thv 
fine  not  lo  exceed  20A,  and  the  impn^nnment  not  three 
months,  with  aelnuse  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  prevent 
persons  firom  catclnn-.^  Ho.itmg  n^li  in  an  uvater-Bshery  with 
inatrtimenU  adapted  for  taking  Healing  fish  only. 

B.  IVue  Oysters,  with  the  Wden  of  their  valres  dis- 
tinctly plailed. 

Of  this  group,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty  recorded 
apccies  (recent),  Chirea  CritiaOalli,  the Cbdlimmfr  O^ter, 
will  serve  as  an  example. 

DiA-ri;  /, on.  — SucW  varyin'.;  in  f>rm  arcmding  to  the 
lioila  s  tu  u  liu  h  it  .idhi-rcs  hut  generally  somen  hat  rciinded, 
verv  tm:>  li  ]i!ait<  1.  the  plaits  longitudinal  otid  angulated ; 
inieriiul  honler  rough  ;  externally  violet,  purplish,  or  reddish - 
white.  The  shell  externally  has  MbgnDttlOttt  at  riff,  and 
rarely  elevated  subtubular  scales. 


V.  .  , 


OatNaCrblaOtUi. 

The  number  of  speeiea  of  Ostrete,  excluding  Gn/pfxr-a, 
given  by  M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables,  ia  S4  living  and  7  i 
fi)s>il  (tertiary).  The  species  there  reronled  as  Iwth  living 
and  fo~,.->il  are  Offrfrr  Ctirnurn),i,r,  rtlitlit,  I'ir^iiiiettt  Hip' 
p'tpwi,  narinthtrii,  F\r.<il;<t!i,  and  a  •  lU'W  s[(L'cie-<.' 

Ill  the  last  L'li  iiiii  ol"  I.aiiiarcU  liie  nuniher  ot^  I'lKient 
species,  some  of  whieh  may  be  \aricties,  is  :>'.\,  niid  the  num- 
ber of  fossil  only  8-.'. 

The  fossil  species  occur  as  low  down  as  the  lias  (inclusive), 
and  some  of  the  i>pecics  are  considered  characlcristic  of 
coriain  strata,  Ottrea  dilatata,  for  inatance,  of  the  Kimne* 
ridge  clay,  or  oak*tree  oUy  of  Smith,  and  O.  piiMm  of  the 
plaatio  day. 

Plaenna.  (Bmg.) 

AniiiuiJ  Very  iiiiirh  (Minjire'M'd. 

ahi'll  free,  irri'j;i:!ar,  very  iuu<-li  fl:if!encd  ;  valves  delicate 
and  almost  trai>!>Iurid,  quite  transUicid  in  8;>ino  speeiea, 
nearly  equal,  and  suhequilatcral ;  hin;:.e  internul.  oilering 
OO  one  valve  two  longitudinal,  trenclui'it.  i  il>-hkc- elevationt, 
converging  at  the  aummit.  and,  on  the  other,  two  furn>w% 
corresponding  to  tbooa  ribi»aod  giving  attachment  to  the 
ligament;  nuiseular  impreidoQ  subcential  and  lather 

small.  (Ran;;.) 

Lcrraihical  DistrUniH  ^n,  ^-r. — The  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates: the  s])e('ie>  now  known  arc  from  the  Kn<t  Indian 
and  Re  1  Seas,  nnd  have  been  taken  on  sandy  hoUoms. 

M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  the  animal  is  not  known,  but 
that  be  isoonvineed  that  it  haa  a  great  analogy  to  that  of 
Aifiiiiia. 

Tile  number  of  species  recorded  in  the  list  of  M.  Deshayes 
is  three  living  and  ono  fossil  (tertiary).  Of  the  living 
species,  Plaema  pea.jfracea  ia  noted  as  both  living  ana 
fossil  (tertiary).*  Four  species  arc  onumeraied  in  the  leat 
edition  of  Lomnrck  as  they  were  in  the  first ;  but  the  fburth, 
Ptiicitiiii  fiprtini'ii/'^"  I  fossil),  is  eoii>ii!rrrd  to  httvo  all  the 
charaeteis  of  I'iira!ii!,i,  and  is  thnvt  iro  removed  by  M. 
Deshayes  tit  that  ui'iiiiii.  Mr.  B.  S  ivverh)  hud  ]ucvioii4y 
given  a  siiiiilar  o(  iiiion.        n  ru.)  Tlie  spi'-ics  ln'-l  kiiiiwn 


P!arr/ilii.  vuli;uily  kiiuv,  ii      Ihc  '  'hi 


III,,' 


arc,  P'  !  ■ 

dote  O'jsl'  r,  the  valves  of  svlnch  are  suliicietitly  del'cate  to 
*  TI:p  I'xpri'-iiou  tu  t<siunrrk  a,  '•rlrouvc  a  sicanc  i  n  K^jptc,  iiojiM 
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transmit  light ;  and  P'aam  i  Srlla.  known  to  eollMlan 
U  ihe  Saddle- Oyster  (frouTrAnquebiur,  &».). 
Example,  Macuna  Ptaemtn. 

Deter^iaiom.'-SheU  niliorbieular.  Slat,  pflttneidl,  vbitc, 
with  toDgitudinal,  MibdMumto  ftria. 
LoMUifff^Bm  Indian  Saw. 


riaenna  Tlaccnta. 


Placunanoniia.  (Brod.*) 

Generic  Character. — Arnnml  probably  inlerraedinlc  be- 
tween that  of /V'rtCMHii  wvA  Anomut. 

SA<»// atlhorent,  subemsiMih c.  im!j;ular,  flntti'iicil.  jilaitcd 
towards  the  marf^iii,  vitieuus  internally.  //(MA'c  iiilciiial, 
with  two  elongated,  thick,  subcurved,  divaricated  toeth  con- 
verging ul  tbu  hiMrM  in  the  lower  valve,  and  two  lif;amentt- 
forous  furrows  o])iio>iitc  in  the  upper  valve.  Loicr  valve 
SU|ierleially  Assured  externally  towards  the  hinge,  the  sub- 
onemii  ttgta  of  adbeaion  ioierted  between  the  laoiiiM  or 
tlie  shell  end  iUlhiK  the  AMura  externally.  MuMWilw  im- 
ntearion  hi  aaeb  vaMe  aabeentnl.  In  the  nnwr  Trim  the 
impresrion  of  the  organ  of  adhesion  ii  snpera 

This  inlercstirn;  genus  partakes  of  the  characters  of  tlse 
genera  Oilrca,  Plicutulu,  Plactnm,  and  An<imia.  It  may  be 
rcsfiirdcd  as  the  connectiiin;  link  lu'tvu'nti  the  two  laiter. 
M'itii  an  arrnncjciiieiU  of  tiie  h.wic  approaching  very  nearly 
to  that  of  PliicuJia,  it  has  t!ie  d.stinguishinc;  organization 
of  Anomiit,  while  the  external  apjiearanec  of  llic  ahellt  ecpe- 
cially  if  viewed  in  situ,  bears  the  strongest  rcscmUaBM  to 
Piicatula  or  aome  of  the  plicated  Oysters.  Tbeordan  of 
adiie&ion,  which  in  its  bony  charactt^r  (for  it  is  more  bony 
than  shelly)  reMmbles  that  utAwnma,  does  not  perlbreie 
the  lower  valve  directly,  hut  is  inserted  between  the  laminie 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  lower  \:i'.vc  :ibn\e  the  mus- 
cular impression  and  below  the  hingi-,  :uiii  ]ia>si>s  out  into 
an  external,  irregular,  somewhat  lun^'itiidinul  superficial 
fissure  otdcatriu;  which  is  narrowest  at  the  hinge  roarsin, 
and  trhleb  it  entivsly  Alls  to  i  level  with  the  suiroondinK 

•  M  Dr^hayrii  (Imrt  nlitinn  of  I.amnirk')  moBUntj  llUSknItmlkt  MU- 
blidimcDi  uflhii  Kciiuilo  Mr  N.u.  ib)    Tl i   1 1 1  i  li  milWlllBlllll  l>  llw  Miful  | 
■  CvKhalc^tcal  Uapwl '  «r  Mr.  <^  B.  Sevnby,  Jw^  j 
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saiftee  of  the  shelL   (Bradeiin  Zook  JVoft*  Feibrnarr, 

1832.) 

Geographiatl  Ditiribulion,        The  species  are  widely 

diffusea,  and  inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  climates  in  l>oth 
hemispheres.  Mr.  Broderip  has  described  four  (Zwl.  Proc. 
and  Miiller's  Synopsis)  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
Cuming  from  the  West  Indies,  Cential  America,  and  other 
western  localities.  They  were  dredged  from  sandy  mud 
and  muddy  bottoms,  adhering  to  bivalve  shells,  dead  and 
living,  and  dead  coral,  at  depths  of  six,  eleven,  and  seveo- 
tecn  fathoms ;  of  these,  Piar.una  echinata  wears  somethioc 
of  the  appearance  of  the  shorl-spined  SfontfyK.  Besides 
the  species  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Brodenp  states  that  Mr* 
Bowarby  fUmisbed  him  with  an  odd  valve  of  a  large  spedes 
flrom  Lufonia,  wbidi  was  beautiAiUy  iridescent  internally ;  | 
but  as  it  was  believed  that  this  was  identical  with  the  fiue  ' 
slifll  s^lM  hv  him  to  tlie  British  Museum,  IMr.  Bsodcrip  left 
liie  <lcscrijition  of  it  to  tlie  officers  of  tlml  establishment.  Mr. 
Suwerby  had  >-ome  other  odd  valves,  which  Mr.  Brodetip 
thought  might  prove  new,  and  tlie  latter  po!>sesaed  two  or 
three  specimens  adhering  to  Spoudtjli,  from  an  unknown 
locality  ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  young,  and  though  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  new  aperies  among 
tben.  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  for  furthcrinfematiaii. 

M.  Deshayes  reomrbs  that  this  gMOs  establishes  the 
passage  between  Phetma  and  Amotria,  and  that  it  shows 
that  the  V-shaped  tooth  of /Vmma  is  only  an  extreme  modi- 
fication <if  the  lar^c  enllKsiiy  ofthe  ,-lwr,w//<r- ;  ho  add*  that 
a  fossil  shell  found  in  t-gvpt,  and  which  has  been  taken  for 
a  P'iir!in(t.  is  a  new  step.  aS  NgBrds  the  hiOgSb  kutwmn 
the  AnomifP  and  Placume. 

Example,  Placvna  Cwntupii,  Bri>d. 

Description. — Shell  subround,  obscurely  silvered,  white, 
flattened ;  margin  plaile*!,  the  pbits  very  large ;  length 
ttvo  inches  and  a  halt  breadth  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  height  ' 
two  and  thrse-qnarteis  inches. 

£ooaA'ty.— Snoraa  of  Central  Ameiien  (Oolf  of  Dulce, 
Province  of  Costa  Rico);  dredged  iroBS  a  muddy  bottoin, 
at  the  depth  of  eleven  Alhoins»  atlMhod  to  doad  biTstve 
shells  and  dead  corsL 


a 


Planionoomla  CumhixK. 


0,  lateraal  afi]i«  innce  of  Ike  ury-io  of  lulhriiiaci ;  b,  the  laaM  vtra  encnaUj. 

Anotuia.  (Brug.) 

Generic  Character. — .\niinal  very  much  coniprvv*ed, 
having  the  borders  of  the  mantle  delicate,  and  furnished 
externally  with  a  row  of  tentacular  filaments ;  foot  rudi- 
mentary; adductor  muscle  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
lai^eat  of  tirhich  passes  1^  a  noleb  in  the  lower  valre  in 
order  to  attach  itself  to  an  opereular  siooy  or  oomeotts 
piece  fixed  to  marine  bodies. 

SAe// adherent  by  its  opercular  piece,  incquivalvc,  itierjui- 
lateral,  irregular,  delicate,  and  ol'icn  tran^lucld  ;  the  fi.vcj 
valve  most  llattened,  having  a  round  or  oblong  notch  iitar 
the  umbo  for  the  reception  of  theoiieimlar  piere;  the  other 
larger  and  more  concave;  both  juiiied  by  a  short  and  tliick. 
ligament;  muscular  impression  separated  mto  thite  por- 
tions. (Rang.) 

Geographical  Di.^tril>ution. — The  recorded  si>ecies  ww 
generally  quoted  as  roniinL;  from  the  European  seas  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  depths  at  which  they  have  been 
taken  are  slatod  to  vary  ftnm  the  snrftee  to  twelve  fa- 
thoms, adhering  to  oyatoM,  and  other  shells,  rocks,  &r. 

The  species  are  not  very  numerous;  and  jicrhaps  nun! 
are  recorded  than  «etunlly  exist;  for  the  shell  will  take 
upon  itself  the  rCf^ulanttcs  or  irieguhitities  of  ihe  bo(h  to 
whi>  h  it  IS  attached.  Tims  on  a  IVi  tcn,  un  liidividuai  \mU 
become  btnaied  like  that  I'ectcn  through  both  \a!\es,  when 
anoiher  of  (he  same  species  is  smooth  if  adlu  rent  to  a  (oui- 
paralively  smooth  bod).  M.  Rang  obsened  this  frequenlly 
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on  the  sliores  of  il.o  Alc'literranean,  and  boln  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowcrby  and  M.  Deshajus  make  the  some  nb^iTvation. 

The  number  of  species  recorded  by  M.  LXshaycs  in  his 
tables  ia  t<>n  living  and  eight  fimil  (lertiary).  «ad  of  species 
both  living  and  lossil  (taitiaiyX  tvn,  ^Ammi»  S^p- 
jniflN  uid  JSiectriea. 

In  the  Uit  edition  of  LaimrBk  only  ntm  ipMiM  (recent) 
are  mentioned,  and  but  one  ibasil  only  (A.  temattriata) ; 
indeed  tlw  speeille  names  of  some  of  the  fossils  noticed  in 
the  tables,  co-Uat  i,  dafii.s.  and  striata,  recol  to  tho  observer 
tiic  remarks  madu  b)  ieuulugi.su  touching  the  varied  nature 
(I  r  I  he  su  rfoM  of  tboN  oInUo  ooeofdiiig  to  oooidoatol  oimim- 

slances. 

The  fossils  are  found  in  the  crag  and  I-ondon  dsy,  and 
in  the  marine  formations  above  the  chalk  in  France. 

Larearc-k  considered  the  uniinnl  of  AntmtM  {Eehion  of 
PolU  as  eknely  allied  to  tlial  of  the  Oytier  in  its  onganin- 
tiooi  bttt  M.  OMbayes  obaenoo  that  ho  does  not  agree  in 
opiKion  vilb  thoao  tooli^pataL  The  Anomia;  he  thinks,  fhr- 
nish  rery  interesting:  materials  for  study,  and  ho  l>elieves 
that  ihey  approximate  lo  the  'Vcrt'liratuhc,  at  least  as  much 
as  ihe  Oijili'rs,  uiid  may  piobablv  Ix;  animals  belonging;  to 
two  groups,  and  serving  as  the  jmssayo  from  (.'nn  lo  ilio 
other.  If  this  be  so,  he  add«,  Ihe  ^-omis  would  not  bo 
greatly  changed  in  ita  methodical  position  ;  for  if  Cuvit-r 
and  his  imitators  have  separated  these  genera  too  widely, 
Lamarelt  and  some  others,  following  tne  inspiration  of 
Linnntis,  have  approximated  tlMin  aa  niieh  aa  tboir  atill 
amali  knowledge  of  the  animate  woaM  permit. 

JBxamnU,  Afimnia  ^thippitim. 

Deeeriirtion.— S/ke0  sulwrbiealate,  rugoso-plicatOb  waved, 
planulate.  with  an  oval  foramen,  whitish  or  yellovidi,  often 
rr<ldi!ih  yellow,  below.   One  of  the  largest  specieo. 

A  ra/i/iM..Brit)sb  Channel;  Meditenanoan ;  Atlantie 

Ocean. 


AaooiU  EphippingB. 

«.  vmtm  cIomA;  h,  tfpn  t»  ihaw  flw  felBi>l  <;  Vaf  of  i 
sMwM  Ihs  bgagr  snroMga. 


Deny  .->pprn<ligr  of  Aaomia  KphipplstS adlwiilg  to  HdL 

a.  Die  U.rn         tt,r,:        il  n  u)>  th«a|MiSg«r  IhSlhlilt  lb  (ks 
«hieh  u  MUcImxI  tu  rxtcnial  ol  jrcu. 

If.  4a  Blainvine  reoonh  a  species,  Ammia  m/uatmita, 
which  bas  not  this  bony  appenda'^'c,  and  which  hems  is 
affixed  by  the  valve  itself.  This  so  rallefl  sporios  however, 
whii  li  shouM  be  .SVyi/awi/Zo,  is  in  Mr.  G.  Sowcrby's  opinion 
nothing  more  than  An.  Ejhijpium  in  a  very  young  slate 
before  the  ap|>endBgo  IS  OMifloa.  In  this  Opinion  we  eonour. 

[SK)3UYLID.E.] 


PECTU'NTUU'S.  [PoLYOnoWTA.] 
VECULIAH,  LWittJ 


PEDAL.  In  musical  instruments  Pedals  ore  of  two 
kinds :  —  1,  those  keys  which  are  acted  on  by  the  feet  of  tho 
performer;  i,  the  levers  acting  on  the  swell  of  the  organ, 
and  un  the  stops;  and  also  those  of  the  piano-forle  and 
harp,  tho  uses  of  wbidi  asa  too  vdl  known  to  roqvira  ox> 
planation. 

Tlie  Pedab,  or  foot-koyi,  of  tho  oifan  wore  inrentod  in  tlio 
fifteenth  century,  by  a  Gorman  named  Bembard;  but  it 

was  long  before  thev  had  travetled  beyond  the  conflncs  of 
the  country  to  which  ihcy  owed  their  birth  ;  and,  slraii:;e 
to  say,  England  was  the  la^t  lo  adopt  them,  tliout;li  first 
to  intrwluce  the  org.ui  gi  iii  ;illy  i;Uo  the  cluiicii.  iJui  by 
blow  degrees  their  utility  niid  importance  were  I'.iscovcietl 
and  ackno\vledj!;ed,  and  now  no  organ,  exccju  of  small 
dimensions,  is  built  witht>ui  ihe^  most  desirable  auxiliaries, 
and  no  organist  is  citeeniLd  who  is  not  tolerably  well  diQlod 
in  the  use  of  them.  [Organ.] 

PEDAL- IIASB  (or  Male),  in  music,  is  a  baao  whiob 
remains  slalionary  on  one  nota^  while  tho  other  parts  cun> 
tinue  moving  and  forming  various  cliorda»  all  of  which, 
however,  must  lie  related  to  the  holding  note^  neeotding  to 
the  laws  of  harmony. 

Bxampk:— > 


-e-  s-/  -c-  N-/ 
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PEDALIACE.i<^,  a  small  natural  order  of  monopetalous 
Exogens,  very  neatly  related  to  the  Verbenaceous  order, 
having  like  it  irregular  and  usnally  didynaaioas  flowers  and 
a  few  seeded  2-  or  4  celled  frait;  but  dimnng  in  having  tho 
radielo  directed  towards  tho  baao  imload  of  the  apex  of  the 
firnit.  From  Bignoniaeec  with  which  they  are  more  gene- 
rally compared,  their  wingless  seeds  offi  r  thi'  pi  an  .[  a'  dis- 
tinction. They  BTC  all  exotic  tropical  LeiUiU i.ou>  pluiits, 
with  opposite  leaves  and  axillary  Howcrs,  and  arc  of  li!tlo 
known  use,  with  the  exreption  of  the  genus  Scsamum, 
who^e  seeds  afford  h  bhi;iii  oil  not  inferior*  Wbott  fkosh*  lO 
that  of  the  olive.  [Sksaulm.] 


P«dal!MM. 

A  khou)  of  Joiapliinu  lm|)entiicu  In  flower.  ],  The  cdroIU  htt 
e,ttw|4i4ili  3,UMfir««Mii  ItSliaamiWiMligaortiMbUtc. 
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PF.DEK,  Rirer,  [Cahomna,  South  ]  I 
PEDKSTAL.  [(.,iMs] 
PRDETKS.    [MLitiw.K.  vol.  Jiv.,  p.  513.] 

PKDIIRL  fl'lDrNCLK.] 

PKUrCULUS,  acconltUK  10  I.im.irus,  a  geinn  belonnin;; 
to  the  Iiiscola  Apleia.    These  iiisepts.  commonly  rulti<l 
iioc,  form  the  oitler  Ai>i>i'U>rtt  of  Dr.  Le.ich,  ami  I'aiasila  of  [ 
Litreillo,  so  calleii  from  th«»ir  paraiitio  habits,  many  iHam- 
miiu  it  not  ail,  and  perhBps  all  species  of  binls  bc.iig 
iufeatsd  by  (hem;  each  kperiea  uf  bird  aixl  niAiutnul,  it 
voitid  appear,  having  it*  own  peculittr  speciM  of  louse.  Mid 
sometimes  even  two  or  three  distinct  apociM.  Latreilb 
thu-  (1  ';nc  II  I  Ire-  ihss  order  of  iiiMicia: — Tlieir  body  is  daU 
teneil,  uoail)  Jia,  h  uiouji,  and  dividol  into  eleven  or  ttvetve 
disiinct  si-jnitnts  of  wliu  li  ihrft  belong  to  ilio  trunk  (or 
thorax),  each  I  carins  one  pair  of  lc;j«.    The  firNt  of  these 
segments  fieqiiently  forms  a  Kort  of  thorax  (or  rather  pro- 
tbora?t).   Tba  stigmata  are  very  disiinct.   The  anloiinw 
ti«  short,  aqualt  composed  of  fivo  joints,  ami  rrrquenily  in- 
serted in  K  OOtelk    There  arc  one  or  txio  siiiull  occ-llt  on 
ea«h  eida  of  ttwhetid.  The  Iczs  are  short,  and  tcrmiiiated 
by  Stout  elava,  or  two  opposint^  hook».  \«  bich  cmiblu  ibese  I 
animals  toc1ini^«itb  great  (kriliiy  to  the  hairs  of  quaUrnui-iU  ' 
or  the  feitihc's  of  birdi,  whose  blood  tbsystiek,«nd  on  whose 
bmly  tbt  y  propaguie  and  pa^s  their  lives.  They  attach  their 
o\d  to  these  rutaneoiis  appendages,  and  niiiltii>ly  nxces- 
(iively,  one  peneraiion  succecdmi;  another  vvjtli  ^reat  ra- 
pii'.itv.    P.irtic.il  ir  and  unknown  causes  fit' ilnu:*'  iheir  in- 
crt'a>e  to  an  asloni^hmg  degree,  the      ftuntauu:',  under 
kuch  circumsianics,  im  Kii  ii  L;    s  man  what  is  termed  ihi' 
morbm  pcdintloaut,   Theii  in  vements  ate  stow. 

Thine  species  of  Ifes  are  i-aid  to  infest  the  human  sub- 
ject: the  P.  hummu$f  whush  inhabits  tlie  bodies  and 
garments,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  ibe  body-louM.< ; 
the  P.  egrviefiM$*  or  P.  Awmmtt  cof^ti*  of  De  Ueer,  which 
iiihibils  the  head  of  man,  and  particularly  children ;  and, 
Insrly,  ihr  P.  ptHt  of  I.,inncDus.  which  constitutes  Leach's 
genus  Fhl/itriit.  This  species  inhabits  the  eyebrow*,  &c., 
and  IS  commonly  known  by  the  name  n  I'l  li< 

The  followinsj  nro  the  principal  genera  uilo  which  the 
Pediculi  arc  <\ i  I'lnl : —  * 

In  l\'diculun  proi>cr  the  mouth,  which  is  in  tho  form  of  a 
snout,  couitiatsof  a  voty  small  tubular  mamn^Ulu  situated  at 
the  anterior  extremity  of  Die  head  ;  the  larsi  are  composed 
each  of  a  joint  ulmoJi  equal  in  fue  to  tho  tibia,  and  termi- 
naled  by  a  strong  claw,  which  folds  over  a  projection,  and 
fulflls  tlie  funetion  of  a  foreeps;  the  thorax  is  compa»(»l  of 
three  distinct  equal  segments.  Tfao  P,  hwnOHUt  and  A 
cervicalin  b»--loii!»  lo  this  genus. 

The  t;<  ;ius  Phlhint*  dilfers  from  Pediculus  in  having  tho 
body  v.M\t'.  ai.<l  rounded,  the  thorax  very  hhort  and  lon- 
f<ui)iU>il  Willi  tii'-biHly:  the  anterior  ftet  sra  simple^  and 
the  two  hinder  pairs  arc  didactyle. 

The  Pediculus  of  the  boa;  has  the  thorax  narrow  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  abdomon.  which  is  very  broad ;  it  constitutes, 
accordinif  to  Lcuoh,  tho  genus  HivmatopiniH. 

The  Nirmi  {Nirmut  of  Hermann,  Ix.acli,  Sec,  and 
Ih'finipt  of  De  6eer>  have  the  muuih  bituaied  beneath  the 
head,  and  eompoaed  of  two  lips  and  two  hook-liko  matidi- 
bles ;  their  tarsi  are  very  diatinet,  and  terminated  each  by 
two  equal  hooki.  Lutretlle  says  that  the  species  of  this 
group,  with  one  exception,  thai  of  the  dog,  are  exclusively 
confined  to  birds. 

PEUIGRRK.  A  pwligree  is  a  tabulai  view  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  i^in-tic-.il.ii-  i'linily,  with  the  ri,hiii..u-  m  wli:.  '.; 
the^  stand  to  each  other ;  together,  usually,  w  ith  some  slight 
notice  of  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  each,  as  tlic  time 
and  place  of  birth,  marriage,  death,  and  burial,  the  residttnoo, 
tbe  piofcssion,  or  rank  of  ihe  pvincipal  person  tmmadin  it,tUld 

tublic  offices  held  by  him.  Sometimes  these  are  aocommnied 
y  refurenfe  to  evidence  of  the  fkctstatcd,  as  to  inquisitions, 
porisb-registers,  monumental  inscription «,  marnu're-st-tile- 
ments,  and  deeds  of  nU  kinds.  But  when  there  in  mucli  of 
thi-.  kind  uf  infi*!  i.jii  and  evidence  introduced,  the  writing 
is  inthiT  r;iiUd  a  ycni-iilogy,  or  a  gonealouical  history,  than 
a  If  ;  and  iwany      ligrces,  e-pecially  those  of  early 

date,  are  w  holly  duficieni  of  reference  to  evidence  for  proof 
of  tbe  things  staled  in  them,  and  contain  rarely  dates  or  any- 
thing more  than  the  niere  names  uf  the  partivs  who  occur 
in  them.  They  appear  to  be  the  summari^  or  things 
establiaihed  by  certain  evidences  which  may  or  vny  not 
now  McompMiy  tbem,  in  reapeot  of  daaeeiiti  and  rdation- 
•bipi. 


Some  faneiAil  expttnationa  have  been  given  of  the  word. 

But  perhaps  the  true  etymology  may  be  iliat  which  refers  it 
to  the  Latin  p^drt  gradtium.  the  word  pfg,  <ir  j.e  !e*,  being 
much  used  in  ibo  law  I.atin  of  the  middle  ages  to  ikno;  ) 
summari^x,  or  the  uliiroale  result  in  any  transactioii,  la 
Ifden  Jlintun  and  pedes  ompoli.  So  that  a  pedi;r;ree  is,  as 
It  ueic,  a  Mill  of  information  or  evidence  respecting  de- 
scents and  kindredbbips. 

I'iiu  Scripture  genealogies,  as  they  are  called,  are  so 
many  pedigrees,  but  with  this  diKtrence  from  tbe  proper 
idea  of  a  pedigree,  that  they  are  not  tubular,  but  narntttve^ 
Tabular  geiiealcr^^i-s,  or  I'edigrccs  proiierly  so  called,  an 
not  of  very  frequent  occurrenre  in  the  writings  of  the 
middle  atres.    But  ibey  are  iiomeliroes  (bund  in  publie  re- 
cords, :irul  ill  tlie  L'.  i'li  n  !    <if  j  rivalo  faini1ies,ur  entered  m 
the  chii.  lulaiies       'A;v  ur.i>;isl»e  foundations.    Tliuy  are 
generally  s'.iort,  cs  iiiaji  ii:,'  Iim  liu-  lun^t  )  art  only  such 
matter  as  was  wonted  lor  ttie  exhibition  ot  Mime  paitieuUr 
claim  of  right,    llut  at  about  Ihe  bepnuvng  of  tbe  sixieeiitli 
century,  when  the  College  uf  Heralds  begun  to  ^  ay  more 
attention  to  the  genealogy  of  ihe  English  families  in  refer- 
ence to  thoir  claims  to  digniliea  aud  to  tl\e  du-^tiiictinn 
whidi  the  right  to  armorial  lnsiipiia  Rives,  many  |  edigreet 
were  compiled,  and  in  tbe  eoncse  of  that  century  the  beialda 
obtained  copies  of  all  such  accounts  of  the  Bngliiih  famiVtet 
cf  any  distinction  as  could  be  supplied  to  them,  .it,  !  made 
such  accounts  matter  of  public  rc<'ord  by  cu  .  i  i:^  iliem  in 
the  books  which  contain  the  luci  jd  i  C  Un  u  I'ti^t  i  ii  p.- uci.c  1- 
'wx*.    To  obtain  information  oi  this  knid,it  uua  Uie  practice 
><l  I Ue  heralds  uf  that  century,  and  it  continued  to  be  their 
practice  till  about  the  year  1 6li0,  to  visit  tl\e  various  counties 
of  Kimland  from  lime  to  time  in  ttirn,  and  to  collect  from 
the  mouths  of  tbe  principal  persons  of  each  county  what  they 
knew  of  the  ebangea  which  had  taken  place  in  the  iamily 
unoe  the  time  of  the  preeeding  visiiatioo,  or  what  account 
could  be  given  of  themselves     families  who  bad  recently 
stepped  into  the  rank  of  frentvy,  or  who  had  become  recently 
seiilcd  in  (he  coiuitx .     1  he  pedis^rees  thus  collected  are  in 
tho  Ms!(ui'.  .11  ij.i  il.s  ill  ti  e  College  of  Arm-,  nr.  !  tn'.ui  avast 
boily  'f  till-  '  ]  *  !  u  ,  (if  iiUormation  highly  important  to  ibose 
who  are  i^t  critically  the  biagra{myef  thedbtiogttished 

|H!rsoii.s  of  tile  English  nation. 

Besides  this  grand  collection  of  pedigT<!eii,  there  are 
many  siiinlar  collections  made  by  privalc  persons,  or  by  tbe 
heralds  themselves  in  their  private  capaciiy.  Many  !>ucii 
collections  are  in  the  library  of  the  HeTnlds'  OoUeg? ;  othen 
are  in  tbe  British  M nieom ;  othen  in  the  bands  of  private 
persons.  Copies  of  the  visitation  books  are  also  often  to  be 
found.  The  largest  collection  of  copies  is  in  the  lirituh 
Museum,  though  copies  of  some  of  tbe  best  \i-iiation  boi>ks 
are  not  in  any  of  tl:o  collections  in  ih^l  de|>ository.  Tb«re 
are  many  copies  in  the  libinras  of  (,) ueen's  Cbllege, Ox- 
ford, and  Cuiu.s  Coikge,  Cambridge. 

Since  ilie  visitations  were  discontinued,  there  h.is  been  IM 
oflieuil  and  regular  collection  of  pedigrees.  But  there  ba 
been  a  continual  addilinn  made  to  the  pedigrees  which  arena 
rocord  in  the  visitation  books  by  tlu-  entrv  in  the  books  of  the 
Heralds*  College  of  their  pedigree  by  particular  families.  Id 
SOBiecase!!,  ns  of  peers,  this  is  compulsory.  When  arms 
sre  cranted  or  dignities  onferred.  it  has  been  usual  tor 
famijr,  i:i  i.'i'Mi-:!  ill  tlic  ciiP^'l-^'  Mil,. I  liu'v  kiii.'.i  <A'  liieirde- 
sceiit  ;iti  !  alliiiurcs.  Hut  ilie  book*  are  opeu  lo  any  ^vvi\-a:e 
family,  wliu  i;ia\,  iii  a  moderate  expense,  enter  a  pL- :lii:iec 
."iliowiji:;  lliu  eMsliiig  state  of  the  family,  and  whatever  is 
uiiiiiiL  '.he  recollection  of  the  older  membei*  of  it,  or  can 
be  piovcd  bysntbcieiii  evidence.  Tbe  entries  thus  olficiaily 
made  are  matter  of  record,  and  contain  inroromtiolt  which 
is  often  verv  interesting  to  tbe  posterity  of  tbe  persons  wbo 
occur  in  (hem,  antl  may  be  of  importance  in  protecting 
rights  which  beloni;  to  them. 

The  authors  of  llie  Ixioks  of  topoijrnphy  have  dotic  fomfr- 
ihing  to  suppi>  ilu'  :  1-  1)1  nifiM  i-.i  iiiiui  if         l.in  1  winch 
has  been  susta.tjctl  by  Use  liisuse  oi  ihe  visi(aii'jn>,siu-n  works 
usually  containing  notices  i»f  the  families  who  have  po'*- 
sesseil  the  mure  important  interests  in  the  district  lo  wlucii 
ihc  work  relales. 
PKDIMENT.   [Civil.  ARfiiiTF.CTt'RK] 
PE'UIPES,  .Xdanson's  name  fjr  a  i^ciuis  if  tiul'  imtcd 
shells  belonging  to  the  family  Mriadaeea  of  M.  de  filao- 
,  viUe  and  Co7iinaeiM  of  Lamerek. 

Generic  ChtuveUr.—Antmal  furnisheil  with  filiform  ten- 
tacles, implanted  vertically  on  the  head  and  diverging;  eyes 
oval  and  ailuated  within  and  at  the  base  gf  the  tentacles  j 
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foot  elliptical,  divided  into  two  portions  hya  wido  tru>B> 

ver>«l  Turrow ;  ui  uili  fntuii'hed  with  »u  upper  piece  eor- 
rcr)>oiuling  tv>  a  liiiguul  uia^s  arcncd  wiib  small  hituks. 


SJie/l  (;lobiilar  or  oval,  thick,  suminii  pio 
liiile;  last  whnrl  of  llic  ftpiie  larger  than  uli  tUu  "ilu  i> 
united;  JtjerUiiu  long,  oval,  or  linear,  vrilh  disunited  1.  i 
dcr»  ;   coiunielln  solid,  furnished  with   two   prnjc -  uir^ 
laminiB;  a  third  very  much  elevated  oti  ihc  coummI)  uf 
the  penulliiBiit«it|iorl  ;  external  lip  trenchant  and  loruialied 
»omeiiniet  with  •n«ll  ribs  within. 
Ona or  two  r«<>en  t  «pflci«s  uol^ ace  known :  tbey  am  atnail. 
Bxunplo,  Jhdipes  Admmatti,    See  Adanwa,  Stnegui, 
t  i..  f  4. 

PEDLAR.  This  word  U  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  (o  bo  a  con- 
tmction  from  peily  dealt  r,  f  riiHil  itito  ii  iiuw         Ly  lonj? 

ami  familiar  n»fl ;  and  a  |Ai!!.ir  i*  ikiniLrl  bv  him  ti>  lio  'one  I  of  liis  li.  eiuc,  ui  C€fu!.in<^  lu  produce  liii  licence  when  re- 
\\h^^  liu\>i-  ilif  country  wilii  sui.i'.i  Louuiu/il.tjL^.'  Tljt!  s^tsno  ijiiiic  ]  t  uioso  by  iiis|>eclurs  appointed  by  the  coiami.ssioners, 
writer  deliiieii  a  hivrhfr  to  bo  '  ono  «lio  liclis  Ins  wareis  by  |  fi  Ly  any  in!i[;i>.irato  or  pcace-oflicor,  or  by  any  perMn  to 
jiru'.'laiuiing  thorn  in  the  sireet.'    In  k-'^^al  iindcr^landiug  ;  whom  he  shall  nilVr  guods  for  sale,  is  liable  in  eaeli  «ise  to 

a  penalty  of  1 1 /.  A  peraon  having  a  lio«ic*>  wid  fairing  or 
lending  it  to  atioihcr  pwioa  for  the  purpose  of  liidinK 
with  It,  and  also  the  p«rioo  who  to  tradn  wilbanolbat^ 


wboaotaa  bawkera  or  pedlars  without  such  a  licence  aio 
Hdile  10  a  penally  of  50/.  Amaiu  di,  r  re;^iiluiions,  ihe 
hawker  or  pedlar  ia  ruquned  by  ilwAti  to  'rinisn!  to  bo 
•■m  -Ulii  in  !a;„k-  lL>,iblc  Uoinan  cajniaK  upon  the  inu>.l  eon- 
N|>ii-ui)Lis  |.ait  i.r  L\.-  y  v^' k.  ?tr»\,  bjg,  trunk,  c;u,t;,  carl,  or 
wiiMM,,!,,  ,„■  (jU'cc  vlIiii  I,'  in  Mhir'a  ho  carries  hi>  jjoocls,  and 
of  cvuiy  rouiu  uiiii  siiuji  in  which  he  trades,  and  likewiM 
upon  every  handbill  nr  advertisement  given  oui  by  him,  tbo 
words  'Licenced  Hawker,'  to<retli«r  wi|h  tbo  uumboTt 
name,  or  otbor  mai  k  of  his  liceoco;*  atkd  ID  ctto  af  bit 
oinisiiion  to  todo.be  i»  liable  to  a  penally  of  10/. ;  and 
everv  unlioented  percoti  wlio  plaoet  tbeie  words  upon  hi» 
u;i>o(ls  is  liahlo  to  a  penally  to  the  like  amount.  A  l.„v,ktr 
and  pedlar  travelling'  wi;hout  a  licence,  or  Ua\i;li.iii^  autl 
Ira  ln;t^  (-iii.;rai-\  to  oi  olherwise  than  is  allowed  by  the  lei  nis 


however  a  Tiawknr  is  an  itinerant  trader,  wlio  goes  about  from 
place  to  { kcc,  cirryini;  with  him  ar.d  selling  goods;  and  a  I 
pedlar  is  only  a  Itawker  in  tmall  vaiet.  lo  the  Tarieus  acts  | 
of  parliitment  wbieb  impoaedntiet  upon  theni  and  njjnlate 
their  dentiaes,  thoy  are  always  named  in  conjuoetion  aa 
hawker*  and  pedlars ;  and  no  distinction  is  made  between 


ni. 

ll  lias  Wt'u  lor  nioii;  ll.an  a  coniiuy  the  policy  of  Eir.ill^ll 
law  lo  consider  liu  c  induct  of  lr;:tli'  !  >  ui.-.nis  mT  11xl-1  caia- 
blishnients  as  more  l>enctlcial  to  iliu  public  than  Ibat  ot 
itinerant  dealers;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  local 
trader  being  belter  known  ami  more  dependent  upon  his 
oharaeter  than  one  who  continually  travels  from  place  to 

ne,  tlieie  is  a  greater  aecurity  fur  the  respectability  of  his 
imp-  In  confonntty  with  this  pulicv,  statutes  hare 
been  paaaed  ftom  tbaotolinie^obUgiiig  hawkera  and  podkn 
to  take  out  Ueenoea  and  to  anbniit  to  tpaeMe  regulationi  and 
re'^trictions,  which  arc  supposed  to  protect  the  resident 
trader  as  well  as  the  public  from  unfair  dealing.  These 
reajtons  huwcver  l- bei-n  uivon  f.r  //i^l furlo  tu  iiistify  the 
laws;  for  llio  ^tnluitj*  wlacli  nn^'imilv  rL-((;iiiL-il  liceiK-es  fur 
l;.iuk.  1^  anrl  imjio.scd  ihchv  ilu.irs  api  car  lu  iiave  nuTcly 
coiUtfuipbied  u  means  of  increasing  tiie  revenue,  (tfaod 
9  Will.  HI.,  c.  25;  and  9  and  10  Will.  III.,  c.  27.) 

The  promiona  by  which  the  licences  to  hawkers  and 
bedlan  airo  now  regulated  are  contained  in  thctlatutoM 
George  IIL,  e.  41 .  By  that  Act,  the  notlection  and  manage- 
in  ent  of  the  duties  on  bawken  and  pedlan  in  England  waa 
eken  to  the  cuinnii&sioners  for  licensing  and  ragulating 
naekney  c<jaches ;  but  tlii.i  duty  has  since  been  tmnsforred 
to  the  coniiiu^^i  ituTs  ui'  -lam;-  l>y  iIi  -  T.'ilh  sc-clion  (iF  \hc 
5tntute  1  niid  J  \^  I'il.  IV'.,  f.  2i.    By  the  pruTisioiis  oi  tlu- 
lalur  slaii-'i-,  'nil  the  powers,  provisions,  uu iiliitions.  and 
diroclioiis  cut)t.iiiK<'d  in  the  statute  50  George  ill.,  c.  -4!,  or 
ajiy  other  act  n'lating  l«  the  duties  on  hankers  and  |ii'ill.irs. 
are  to  be  en&rcc<l  b^'  the  commissioners  of  stamps:  and  all 
the  powers^  proviatona.  segulaiions,  and  directions  f^r- 
feiturei,  pains  and  penalties  imposed  by  any  acts  relai.ng  t  j 
the  management  of  duties  on  stamps,  so  far  as  the  ^aino  are 
applicable  to  the  dntiet  on  hawkera  and  pedlars,  are  declared 
to  be  in  fbtl  force  and  eflbct,  and  are  to  be  applied  and  piit 
ill  execution  for  securing  and  colk'cting  the  last-mentioned 
duties,  atirl  for  preventing,  detecting,  and  punishing  all 
fruudM,  foigeries,  and  oth'-r  <if1"frni  -  relating  thereto,  as  fully 
as  if  they  were  repealei!  am!  spci  iiiUy  enacted  in  the  statute 
1  and  2  Will.  IV.,  f.  jj.'    The  duty  *i:  ^jrnniiii^  liiCiLO^  to 
liawkers  and  pe<llars  and  eiiforcing  the  law  agumsi  sucii 
perauns  is  now  therefore  entrusted  lo  the  commissioners  of ; 
8t!itn)><t:  tho  particular  conditions  and  n  LmlHtiotut  under 
wlu'  h  buch  licences  are  tobe  grantc  i  beuiji  contained  01 
tbe  above-mentioned  statute  60  Ooorge  111.,  o.  41. 

Before  a  licence  is  grantad  to  a  poraon  desirous  of  trading 
and  travelling  as  a  hawker  or  pedlar,  the  applicant  must 
produce  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps  a  cerlitb-aie,  signed 
by  the  officiating  clergym.in  and  t\.i)  li^jusiliolders  within 
the  parish  in  which  he  reside*,  ai!i.>s'.iii™  tli  U  he  is  of  good 
oliuructer  an  1  a  P.'  iifi-ui  to  l.c  lu'vii>e(l.  Upon  this  certi- 
ficate boing  gucn,  itio  comiUHstoitei's  grant  the  licence, 
^\  Inch  H  only  in  force  for  one  year,  and  the  party  who  re- 
ceives it  IS  subject  to  a  duly  of  ;ier  annum,  if  ho  travels 
on  feel  or  »iili  hor^ics  almc,  an  I  an  atldilXNtal  duty  of  41. 

Cr  annum  if  be  tratela  with  a  *  burse^  ass,  mula.  or  other 
att  beaiing  or  drawing  burthon ;'  and  tbato  dutiaa  are 
to  be  pud  at  tba  time  of  tiealTing  tbe  Ueomoa.  All  ponou 


person 

licence,  are  each  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40iL  A  bawker  or 
pedlar  dealing  in  or  selling  any  sniu^'glcd  goods,  or  know- 
ingly dealing  in  or  selltiij.'  any  goods  fraudulently  or  di»- 

Ii  jiji'sl!)  p;\j(.-iu\-J,  rjrl'c.u  ll:  lie,  1.1  i  ,  and  js  for  ever  afihr- 
viaids  inc.^;  aci;at..J  tiu.a  ijlj:.iuiin;;  nr  inudin.' a  new  licence. 
15>  il.cslut.  4s  Ceo.  111.,  c.  >^-i.  -.  7,  ii  -.n-.y  lux^'kcf  <ir  pedlar 
slj  iil  olloi  lor  sale  ten,  brandy,  rum,  Uetiexa,  or  oilier  foreign 
Bpuiis,  lubar  cM,  or  Miul}',  he  may  be  unested  by  any  person 
to  w  bom  liio  same  may  be  offered,  and  taken  befen  a 
magistrate,  who  may  ligld  hSm  to  bail  to  anawar  for  tho 
olleiice  under  the  excise  lawa. 

By  the  provisions  of  tbe  atalntoa  29  G«D^  IlL,  o.  24.  a. 
and  alao  of  AO  Goo.  Ul»  e.  41,  a.  7.  no  peiaon  eoming  within 
tbe  description  of  a  hawker  or  pedlar  can  lawfully,  either 
by  opening  a  shop  and  exposing  goods  to  sale  by  ret  ad  in 
any  place  in  which  be  is  not  a  householder  or  resident,  or 
by  aii\  ulliLT  iULan<,  ^t^U  jjoods  either  by  lui:iM-:t'  vi'  any 
i.'llitr  ia.:ri>uu  by  outcry  ur  aiiciion,  und*  r  a  jiJiuiliv  ul"  ,,,i;/. 

1 1  1^  further  proV'uli  ti  by  '.lit*  IMli  SCI.-IIII11  ol  ill*,'  Cicn. 
ill.,  c.  'il,  that.  It  any  person  shall  forge  or  countcrteit  any 
haM  ker's  or  pedlar's  licence,  or  travel  with,  or  produce,  or 
show  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  licence,  he  aliall 
forfeit  tho  sum  of  3i;u/.  (Chitty's  Cutnmtreui  Law,  ToL  il., 
p.  163;  Bum's /«fAee,  tit. 'Hawkera.') 

PBDOM BTBR,  tba  nam*  of  an  inatrnment  by  wbieh 
a  peraon  may  tell  what  spsce  9i  ground  be  has  walked  or 
ridden  over.  It  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  small  walcb.  and 
may  ht.'  cjiivi  niently carri:>l  in  llie  wai^iicoat  po<;kel.  There 
ha\u  bt'cj  sfVijral  instruiiiLMiri  ot' <liif,  rent  construciiun  in- 
voiiled  for  this  purpose,  but  all  oilieis  have  been  siii  crscded 
by  (hat  invented  a  few  year*  ago  by  Mr.  Payne,  watcli- 
iiiaki  i,  ot'  Bm.  iI  Street. 

Tite  construction  will  easily  be  understoed  by  reference 
to  the  accompanying  diagrams:  1  is  a  front  view,  wiib 
the  diaUplate  removed,  to  abow  tbe  works  beaiaath,  and 
^g.  t  a  baek  Tiew. 


Motion  i-i  coiiiinunicati'd  fr.Jin  tlic  traveller  to  the  ma- 
chinery o.''  tl'.o  (ledomotcr  bynu-aiis  id"  a  iL  un/onlal  b'^ei  L, 
Jfg.  2,  whicli  IS  fiirtii«!i«<J  willi  a  wtiiglit  ai  out:  and  and  a 
pivot  or  axis  at  tli>-  od.er;  under  the  lever  is  a  spring  S, 
which  keeps  the  lever  when  at  rest  clone  up  to  the  regulat- 
ing screw  R;  this  spring  it  so  arranged  as  to  be  only  just 
sutticicntly  strong  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  lever  and 
to  prevent  its  falling  downwards. 

Wbaa  tba  body  of  tba  tiavellor  is  raited,  either  by  th* 
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spring  tf  his  fool  or  ilic  motion  of  his  hone,  tlio  lever  is  im- 
pelled (lownwiinls  bv  \hv  jeil^,  iiinl  inimcdmioly  returned 
to  ii8  place  by  the  spring,  uti  l  1  >:i^'  as  the  muiiun  is  con- 
tinued ihc  lever  is  «"oitslaii;ly  m  a  s  ale  of  \  ibintion.  Fixed 
en  the  axi»i  X.  of  tite  lever,  and  moving  wiili  it,  is  a  small 
ntchei-ubcel,  A  ;  Lencaib  this  is  another  and  larger  ratchcl- 
wltecl,  B,  which  6ib  oo  ibe  same  axis,  but  is  nut  allached  to 
it.  These  t\xo  wheels  ale  eonnected  together  by  a  ratchet 
or  pallf  in  audi  &  mannBr  that  when  the  lever  falls,  bath 
nkNb  am  moved  forwArd  om  or  more  toeth,  but  when  the 
1*v«rri«M  again  by  the  fiiM«  of  fbe  april^s,  8^  the  larger 
raehel^wh  el,  B,  is  held  atationaTy  by  the  ratchet  or  pall.  P. 
Tliis  ■(vlu'i'l,  H,  is  roniii'Cted  with  a  series  of  looiliej  wheels 
aiul  jiiiiion-i,  C  D  K( Jiic.  I.),  by  means  of  a  pinion,  F,  fixed 
oti  ii!^  iruler  •i.ii  faco.  TIio  centre  wheel,  E,  carries  a  haml 
or  liiikx,  whk  h  ptjinis  to  tiie  fibres  upon  the  dial  plnte  to 
denote  the  nutnlnn-  oi  miles  passed  over. 

The«e  instruments  aie  generally  made  to  register  ten 
miles,  but  that  of  course  depends  on  the  number  and  rela- 
tive sistt  of  iho  wheels  between  thu  lever  or  motive  power 
ud  Ibe  index;  by  placing  an  cxtr»  pim  <n  and  wheel  in  the 
tame  maooer  •»  for  ibe  aecondt  iiand  of  a  watch,  and 
makini;  the  vbeel  with  lenMimea  ibe  namber  of  teeth  coh- 
tained  in  the  pinion,  you  get  a  second  register,  which  will 
mark  one  division  for  every  ten  passed  over  by  the  larger 
index  hand;  ilie  1 1  lomoiir  will  then  icgister  a  hundred 
mdes.  The  aecuiai  y  ef  the  instrument  depends  upon  the 
pMjiiirtion  wliifli  the  \  ilnaiioiis  of  the  le\  er  bear  to  the  divi- 
hions  on  the  dial-pl  tlo,  imJ  ihi^  can  be  nlierodby  the  ssnn!! 
regulating  screw,  R  ( f<j;.  ■2).  placed  above  the  lover. 

It  in  necessary  that  the  pedometer  should  be  carried  in 
tueh  a  position  that  Ihc  lever  shall  be  always  as  near  as  pus- 
aiUe  lioriKonial :  for  this  purpoae  a  small  hook,  H,  is  placed 
on  the  pendant  or  handle,  by  vhioh  the  Inslniment  may 
he  wnsoended  in  the  poeket. 

With  •  dight  dilnrenee  of  eonetruetion,  this  pedometer 
nay  he  adapted  to  carriage  travelling.  For  that  purpose 
the  lever  must  bong  perpendicularly,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quiieaiiy  reijulaling  screw,  b  t  :r  '\  vibrate  backwards  ami 
forwards  like  a  common  pt.'ndiiluiii :  this  is  r<?ndercd  requi- 
site on  ani'ouiit  of  ihe  imitiviii  i)f  ilie  rani;it;e  bein:.;  in  iho 
opposite  direetioii  to  thnt  <if  the  Imdv  of  a  horseman  or  pe- 
destrian, the  fi>n)u-i'  !jeii><;  bar'k^^'a^rls  Mid  fbfmrds^  while 
the  latter  is  upwardif  and  downwards. 

The  works  of  the  pedometer  may  be  attached  to  a  watcb, 
the  index  being  placed  in  the  diaUplate,  in  the  NllM  man- 
ner as  iliat  of  a  second's  hand. 

PKDUM.  [PscTimo*.] 

PEDUNCLE  is  that  part  of  a  plant  whioh  iaMTted  the 
stalk  ef  theflowar;  it  is  not  however,  like  the  petiole  with 
retpeet  to  the  leaC  a  component  part  of  the  flower,  but  is 

in  reality  a  branch,  ustially  of  an  t-phemcal  iiniure,  and 
coiisistiiig  of  a  single  in^-rnode  or  of  several ;  m  the  latter 
case  it  bears  bract*,  whicli  indicate  the  st;i[ion  of  the  nodes, 
and  which  occasionally  jiroduco  oUier  branches  from  their 
axils;  «hon  this  hapiicns,  iu'li  secondary  branches  are 
named  pediceh.  The  naked  $caj>e  of  botanists,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  hyacinth,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  peduncle 
which  ri>;cs  itnmediately  from  the  bulb,  and  wllOte  Axat 
inlernode  is  e\r>  l  l.ii^ly  l:in)j. 

PEEBLESSHIKE.  or  TWEEDDALBtSeounty  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  by  Bdinhargfashtre.  on  the  south 
br  the  ahitea  of  Selkirk  and  Durafritrs,  on  the  east  hv  tluise 
w  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  west  by  l^ua^k!>llll.^ 

It  is  .Mtuatcd  Lotwecn  fl.'.''  24' and  S-'i"  50'  N.  lal.,  and  be- 
tween -y  -j:'  and  y  3  i'  W.  long.  Its  grcate.,  length  from 
north  to  south  is  3ii  miles,  and  greatest  widui  from  east  to 
west  rnlher  less  than  i  J  miles.  The  area  1;;ls  been  variously 
computed  at  251,320  acres  (Armstrong,  Cronpunian  to  SmlrJi 
Alia*),  229,77Harrfls(Findlaler.  View  qf  the  Azriadlure 
PHeblet),  m  l  ?  11,185  acres  [Xeir  StatittiaiT  Aeauatt  iff 
Seotimd),  the  differences  between  which  may  in  some  mea- 
snm  be  aeeounted  for  firom  the  ciroumstanee  that  the  boun- 
dary of  the  eonnty  in  some  parts  ia  very  irregular  and  ill- 
defined,  partieulerly  the  aoutn-oastem  portion,  where  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  considerable  tract  of  eeuntiy  belongs  to 
this  county  or  to  Selkirkshire. 

The  j;eiier,il  eUnLiti  Jii  of  Peeblesshire oxceed-i  ihaf  .  f  any 
other  fouuty  in  the  ioulh  of  Scotland.  The  least  eh  v.iied 
part  in  the  county  is  near  wliere  the  Tweeil  crosses  the 
eastern  boun  larv,  which  is  bcltvcen  400  and  500  feet  above 
the  se.i  level.  The  roost  mountainous  parts  extend  fk'om 
the  so  u  lU-cast  to  the  south-western  extremities  of  the  county. 


including  the  sources  of  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Annan,  Uie  courses  of  which  rivers  indic  ii  i  ^  -ner  d  Jl- 
cline  in  the  surface  of  the  lowlasws  from  Uas  pai  I  ul  U.e 
country.  The  only  habitations  to  be  seen  throughout  ibi* 
dismal  raountain-raiigo  are  the  shcpltcnU'  cotiaees,  few  m 
number  and  widely  scattered.  On  ihc  n  Tlh-cj^t  a  lofty 
ridge  of  mountains  separates  this  county  from  Edinburgh- 
shire ;  and  on  the  north-west  it  is  separated  from  the  saute 
county  by  the  Pentland  Hills,  amotis^  'nhich  the  NoitbEsk. 
the  Leith Water.  theMedwin  (a  tributary  of  the  Clyde). and 
the  J«yae  (» tribtiitry  of  the  Tweed,  whicb  pives  name  to 
Ae  town  and  parish  of  linlon).  have  their  rise.  The  prin- 
cipal  elevations  areCuIterfell  and  Cardon,  in  the  panshes  of 
Kiibncho  and  Glenholm,  the  summits  of  each  of  which  are 
more  than  3400  feet  aUivc  the  sea  level;  DoUatlaw  <'i«4a 
fuel,  accoTdini»  to  Armstrong),  la  the  parish  of  Manner, 
wiieiire  there" is  an  extisiisiive  view  of  the  Ixitliiuiis.  Ikr- 
wicksh^re,  and  the  English  borders;  iielt's  Cioui^h  (ilto 
feet,  iicrordiiiL;  to  the  same  authority),  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkeird;  and  Hartielt  (2635 feet) and  Broadtawizr^i  feet), 
in  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir.  The  hills  and  nMnmtains  in 
the  last-mentioned  panab  aStxd  good  pasturage  for  sheep 
and  black  cattle ;  and  tbe^  ere  of  eueh  easy  aceesi^  that 
the  peat  upon  their  summits^  whenee  the  oottsgan  am 
supplied,  is  brought  down  in  common  carts. 

The  Tweed,  the  only  river  uf  the  county,  takes  its  rise 
from  a  spring  in  the  iipjier  part  of  the  parish  o(  Tweedsmuir. 
8itutitc<I  feetabme  the  sea  le\  cl.  and  upon  tiie  !>anie  h.ll 
from  «hose  base  iisue  the  ri\ers  L'lyde  and  Aiuuii.  Its 
course  wiihin  the  ctjunty  is  north  east  by  rioilh  until  it 
j  reaches  the  town  of  i*ccblfs,  after  which  its  course  is  n«  .u'-y 
)  due  easttCroMing  the  northern  parts  of  the  counties  oi  S.  1 
'  kirk  and  Roxburjih ;  and  aiter  separating  iJcrstckshire 
from  Northumberland,  itiUlaiUiO  the  German  Ocean  about 
half  a  mile  bebw  the  te»Q  of  Berwick,  and  about  lObniks 
ftom  itsaooree.  In  the flnt  S9 mifa»af  itaemnse  it  descends 
through  a  height  of  lOUO  feet.  It  is  remarked  in  the '  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,*  that  so  long  as  this  river 
flows  in  a  north  east  direeti  in,  the  lulls  cm  both  sidcit  arc 
equally  healthy  fi>r  sheep-]Kisiiue,  aud  the  disease  calUsl 
'  illness'  is  ahr.ust.  unknown;  but  so  soon  a=.  it  takes  au 
easterly  direettoi),  the  slicep  on  the  right  bank  become  tub- 
jeet  to  that  disease. and  also  to  what  is  called  '  loaping-U),* 
to  an  extent  tenfold  greater  than  what  takes  place  among 
tliose  on  Ihe  hillaof  tlw  left  bank,  which  have  a  soatheniea* 
pect.  The  numerous  rivulets  which  intecaeet  tbeeountyesa 
all  tributatiea  of  the  Tweed.  The  chief  of  theaeeie  iheLpM^ 
already  mentkined :  the  FseUes  or  Eddlealone,  whieb  Mil 
into  the  Tweed  at  the  to«m  of  Peebles ;  the  Leitlwn;  the 
Manner;  and  the  Quair,  which  la^t  falls  into  the  Tweed 
near  the  scat  of  the  Katl  of  Traquair.  Kiuui  the  hilly  eha- 
racter  of  the  country  through  wiut  h  they  How,  these  nvers 
are  subject  to  sudden  inundnth  iis,  which  sometimes  ucca»i>itt 
consiiierable  injury  to  the  adjoining?  laiuls.  Must  of  \hC9e 
Streams,  and  particularly  the  Manner,  contain,  during  the 
season,  both  salmon  and  trout.  Rddlestone  I»rli  i»  a  small 
lake  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  from  wbieli  the 
South  Bsk  takes  its  rise.  It  abounds  with  pike,  porch,  nnd 
eal^  and  is  the  reeort  of  huge  Hooka  of  wtU  fowl  dnriBB 
summer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pai  i-hcs  situatcl  on  tho  ri^lit 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  the  county  n  well  iiiterseeled  by  rouds, 
which,  (hough  inconveniently  narrow,  are  fur  the  mosst  part 
kept  m  good  repair.  The  i  rincu  al  are  those  connecting 
Edinhurt;h  and  Mofla:,  and  i,aiiai  h  r.ud  Kelso.  1  he  former 
enters  the  southern  part  of  ihe  county  near  the  sourco  of 
till'  Tweed,  and  winds  through  the  valley  of  that  river  in 
a  single  line  fur  about  15  miles,  when  it  sepnrates  into  two 
branches, one  passing  throughBrougblun,  the  other  througb 
Bddlestone.  which  again  meet  Upon  the  borden  of  Sdm- 
bnrghshire.  Tho  road  ftom  Lanark  to  Kelso.  wMeh  ia  the 
means  of  eommunieation  with  Qlaagow, erosaes  the  nort hfrn 
part  of  the  oounly  fVom  north-west  to  south-east,  passing 
through  the  town  of  I'eeldes.  Tiie  lolls  of  the  county  lo 
1834  were  let  for  33jl/.,  including  the  sumof36U/.  paid 
by  tile  p'ist-ollce  for  the  mail  coaches. 

Tlie  climate  is  keen,  but  less  severe  than  lhat  of  Edin- 
burgli.  Tlie  uican  annual  temperature  of  Twetdsrauir,  the 
most  ete«-tttt.Hl  parish  in  the  county,  was  45°  in  IHiU ;  tbe 
mean  lM;i<;ht  of  the  barooMtwat  the  town  of  Peebles,  whieti 
is  535  feet  above  tho  iMt-level.  is  29*2  inches  in  summer, 
and  29  inches  in  winter;  sndthe  indieationsof «  rain-guage. 
Inpt  «t  tbe  same  place,  upeo  sn  nversge  of  seven  yomn,  gi\n 
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■n  annoal  ftTI  of  26*79  inches.  The  fo^  so  often  tn«l 

with  in  tlie  I/olhimis  seliloni  extend  into  this  county. 

The  picvailiiig  rn<  k  is  whinalone,  of  which  there  arc  some 
excellent  quarries  iii  tlie  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Peebles, 
nnd  from  which  the  town  h»s  hccn  rhiofly  built ;  but  that 
"hidi  IS  fi)iui(i  in  oiher  parts  is,  fr  rn  its  laminiited  struc- 
ture, uDsuitablo  for  building.  This  n  hiiistone,  as  it  is  com- 
monly cnlled.  is  a  coarse  argillaceous  schist,  the  i^auwacke 
of  miaeralo};ists.  In  this  county,  in  its  simplest  state,  it  is 
a  Aim  clay-slate,  of  a  dark  lead-colour,  some  of  it  so  lomi- 
natad  at  to  aflnd  noflng-alata.  la  Ihe  pariah  of  Stobo  it  baa 
boen  worked  for  that  purpose  for  a  Unt^  period.  Another 
Mitbaflne  grauwaek«  sUle  consisting  of  an  at^iaoeous 
base  intermixed  with  sand  and  mica.  In  a  still  coarser  state 
it  contains  quartz  b'niYfl.  Wliito  and  red  ftcfstone  aro 
common  in  the  north,  and  holh  cuqI  and  HinostoDe  have  long 
been  wrought  at  Carlops,  in  the  parish  of  Linton.  The 
village  of  Inrwrloithcn  is  now  Tniu  h  fic(]uentcd  on  nccount 
of  (hf  water  of  a  spring  whicli  ha-  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  cure  uf  old  wounds,  diseases  wi  the  eyes,  and  other 
oomplaints.  Within  a  few  years.  Lord  Traquair,  the 
proprietor  of  the  vilkge,  baa  oracted  a  neat  and  oommo- 
dious  building  vhanaa  iIm  mtlm  an  now  auppliad  to  iIm 
Tiaitoca. 

or  tbe  S41.I85  acNi  vbielt.  aeeordinf  (o  tlw*N«w  Statia^ 

tind  Aeeount/ooattttute  the  area  of  the  county,  the  portion 
under  cultivation,  or  occasionally  cultivated,  does  not  exceed 
34,rGtJ  acres,  or  nut  quite  one-sevenlh.  Of  that  which  is 
uever  cultivated,  nut  ninre  than  8349  acres  aro  supposed  sus- 
ceplibleof  cultivation ;  and  I  here  aruG" ,  i  k  i  -  i  i  i  Iltwoo  1. 
Ill  the  united  pariihes  of  liroufjhton,  Glenholm,  nnd  Kil- 
bucho,  winirj  riit'.fourlh  of  the  entire  surface  is  under  ihu 
plough,  the  value  of  the  arable  land  averages  2&s.  per  acre 
(Scotch  acre,  we  suppose).  In  breaking  up  the  lea  or  pas- 
ture-$tround  wbieh  bat  lain  for  tone  aaaaoot,  tba  rotation 
of  croi>ii  ii>:— *lat,oalaor  paaa;  Sod,  tanriiw or  potatoes; 
3rd,  bariey,  amoaEwbjeh  iTa-graai  and  clover- seeds  are 
aoim;  4th,  bay.'  land  tben  nmaina  in  pasture  for  a 
ftw  yaara,  or  •  fraah  lolatloii  commeneea.  *  Leases  are 
gooerally  ffrtntsd  for  niiieteen  years,  bat  fknnt  purclv  of 
the  store  kind  are  lot  for  fourteen  years  only.  Tlic  chief 
hindoranccs  to  imprrn  ement  are,  the  non  rosidonro  of  the 
proprietors;  t!i  l  -i nice  from  markets,  coal. and  lime;  and 
to  these  may  he  added  strict  entails,  which  fetter  both  tlie 
landlord  and  the  tenant  '  i  \'>tr  Staliit.  Acr  ,  p.  92.)  En- 
closures nnd  planting  are  on  the  increase,  and  imjirovcments 
in  agriculture  meet  with  ready  adoption.  The  buildings  upon 
moat  of  the  forms  of  any  importance  have  been  entirely 
renovated  witbin  the  last  thirty  years.  Tba  blaok-fuced 
ahaap  were  exclusively  reared  till  tba  commencement  of 
(ha  present  century.  Sinoe  thmk  the  Cheviot  breed  tins 
bcaii  introduoed,  ana  hat  inetaatad  to  rapidly,  that  even  in 
the  OMMt  axpaoad  lituaiioitt  their  number  now  anaaadi  that 
of  the  other  kind.  The  praotiee  of  tmoaring  the  abaap 
with  grease  is  still  general ;  but  instead  of  tar,  which  was 
formerly  emptoyefl,  train  or  eoeoa-nut  oil  is  usually  substi- 
tuted, ll  prevents  the  wet  pcnctraUug  to  the  skins  of  the 
animal,  and  is  •<iippiH>e<l  also  to  increase  the  quality  of  the 
wool.  The  arable  farms  vary  in  extent  from  40  to  200 
acres;  the  .sheep  farms  from  CUO  to  4000  acres.  (Findlaler, 
p.  31.)  The  total  number  of  sheep  iu  the  county  in  1834 
was  estimated  at  102,060. 

The  oouoty  is  divided  into  tixteen  part<ihes,  the  aggre- 
gate popidation  of  which,  in  18SI.  was  lo.srd  persons. 
Theaa  waia  dittributed  among  fomilics.  of  whom 
vara  enplafad  in  agricuUura,  6M  in  trade,  manu- 
ftotniw,  and  bandieraft,  and  670  were  not  ineluded  in 
thoM  two  ctaases.  Tbo  inhabitants  genenlly  are  now  aatd 
to  be  distinguished  for  ncatneu  and  clcnnlineiss,  botli  in  their 
bouses  and  persons,  thoutih  formerly  it  was  far  othcrwi-KJ. 

From  the  summary  of  the  returns  relative  to  the  State  of 
education  in  Scotland  in  1  s.li.  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  IB.I",  it  appears  that,  allowing  for 
defective  returns,  the  number  of  children  in  the  county 
under  6ve  years  of  ago  who  had  been  ahcadv  tauuht  or 
were  iben  learning  to  read,  was  96:  of  ih>«M.»  between  Ave 
and  fldeen years alread y  tauuhi  or  then  learnin;^  to  read,  the 
nnmbar  was  \H4r^,  or  raiher  less  than  two  thirds  uf  the  total 
onmlMr  of  children  between  those  ages;  and  of  those  be- 
twean  A«o  and  Hflaan  almady  tawgbt  or  tlien  learning  to 
write,  the  nanbar  waa  1109.  There  were  in  all  aixtaen 
parochial  schools,  ooodncted  by  1 7  instructors.  The  greatest 
number  attending  tbaie  aeboob  during  the  half-year  eod- 


ing  Lady-day,  1834,  was  467  ooys  and  .191  girls;  and  the 
least  number  during  the  same  period  was  .IOj  boys  and 
239  girls.  Tho  augrcKalu  receipts  of  the  pafish  school- 
masilcrs  in  the  year  endin;^  with  Lady-day,  1834,  amounted 
to  HiZl.  St.  Hd.,  and  consisted  of — salaries,  494/.  3*.  lUJ. ; 
school-foes,  2'Jii/.  I  7«.  3d. ;  other  emoluments  68/.  7t.  Id. 
There  were  also  14  non-porocbial  schools,  conducted  by  17 
instructors,  and  attondea  bv  from  667  to  686  cbildrBn. 

The  only  antiquities  of  the  county  are  tho  niina  of  eaatlao 
or  towers,  erected  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tawed  and  it* 
tributariea  to  fimatiaie  tbe  inroada  of  the  Bnglitb.  The 
walla  wore  of  whinatone.  tironely  cemented,  and  varied 
ikoni  oteht  to  eleven  feet  in  Uiickness.  One  of  these, 
the  eaaUa  of  Needpath,  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  during  the  conflict  between  Charles  U.  and 
Cromwell  made  a  very  stout  resistance  against  tbe  foroea  of 
tho  latter.  Another,  in  the  parish  uf  Broughton,^  eaUed, 
for  reasons  unknown,  the  Caslle  of  Macbeth. 

Peebles,  the  county  town,  i.s  agreeably  situated  in  a 
valley  on  tbe  noriliern  or  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  at  tho 
confluence  of  the  Eddlcstone  Water  with  that  river.  It  it 
30  mileidue  !«outh  from  Edinbnigh  and  At  eaatby  aouth 
JhKn  Glasgow.  From  the  pleuantnoai  of  ita  aitnation  and 
fia  vicioity  to  Edinbuigh,  it  baeaHM  at  an  early  pariad  lha 
nmnier  leaidenoa  and  plaee  of  rand  amuaenMnt  of  tho 
Senttish  king*,  and  particnlaily  of  Alexander  IlL.  in  tho 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  king  is  sup- 
pos«»d  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  cros.s  kirk,  now  a 
small  ruin,  dedicate<l  to  St. Nicholas,  a  Seotiisii  bishop,  who 
suffered  ruartyr  li  ui  Uiring  the  persecution  of  Maximian 
(a.i>.  300j,  and  wboM;  bones  were  bt'li«ved  to  have  been 
found  upon  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  eliurcli. 
To  this  church  was  attached  a  monastery  of  red  friars, 
which  was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  After  the 
battle  of  Nevill'cross  (1346),  in  which  David  II.  waa 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Englith,  tiba  town  of  Peebles  oon* 
tributed  largely  towards  bit  lantom,  in  eonuderation  «f 
which  be,  in  1347,  created  it  a  royal  burgh.  In  virtne 
of  thia  title  it  afterwards  returned  a  member  to  porlw- 
ment,  in  nnion  with  tho  burghs  of  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  and 
Selkirk,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
Art  its  elective  franchise  is  merged  into  that  of  the  county. 
Tlie  County  has  relumed  one  member  sinc^e  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  town  was  cvclusivcly  sttualed  to 
the  aestward  of  the  Kd<lle9tonc  till  1349,  when,  having 
been  burnt  by  the  English,  a  new  town  waa  commenced 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  jrates, 
which  latter  were  standing  in  1707.  Tbe  revenue  of  tbe 
burgh,  consisting  chiefly,  of  rents,  arooants  to  about  648^  ^ 
annually.  The  annual  expenditure  it  aomething  leaa. 
There  it  however  a  debt,  which  in  1833  amounted  toM86/. 
A  pcofoal^  two  bailiflh,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  twdve 
eoundUoia  canrtitiHe  tlia  towii<«Nnioil.  The  parith  chtudi, 
a  nthetantial  ttooe  bnildiiig,  waa  erected  in  1784.  St.  An- 
dre w't  CUhedral,  whidi  waa  fonnerif  need  as  the  parish 
church,  but  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  now  standing, 
was  a  very  elegant  edifice.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  liy  Jineline,  bishop  of  Glu.sgow,  who  died  in  1199, 
it  was  convcrte<l  into  a  stable  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  by 
whom  also  the  roof  was  detuolished. 

The  bridge,  which  here  crosses  the  Tweed,  consists  of 
five  stone  arches  in  the  channel  of  Ihe  river,  and  threu 
smaller  arches  on  dry  ground,  for  carry  iug  off  the  water 
when  the  river  overflows  ita  banks.  Till  IS34  ita  width  did 
not  exceed  74  feet.  Since  then  it  has  been  widened  to  22 
foet,  at  an  expense  of  I0O0&  Four  ikirs  are  held  annuulSy 
for  tlie  hiring  of  terrants  and  the  aale  of  cattle.  The 
population  of  theborgh  and  parish  of  Fieahle^  in  ISSl,  was 

2750. 

(New  StatittictU  Aerotmt  of  Scotland;  Findlater't  Ae- 

count  of  th'  A^rlt-uHure  f  PcMrishire,  8vo.,  Edinb., 
is02;  Peiinecuik's  uf  Ticeddcde,  4to.,  Edinb., 

1715;   Groae's  Antiquiiiea   <f  Scotland,   4to.,  London, 
1791  ;   Forsyth's  Bemtiiet  of  Scotland;  I'arliameniitrjf 
Fuffrt.  &c. ) 
PKELK.   [Man,  Islk  of.] 

PEEKS  OF  THE  REALM  are  persons  in  whom  in- 
here certain  high  dignities  with  privileges  appurtenant. 
Without  meaning  to  decide  the  que»iion  whether  the  lur>ls 
apiritual  are  in  airiclaesa  uf  speech  peart  of  tbe  realm,  ibe 
penona  who  foil  nndar  this  deecripiion  are  the  dokea,  tnar' 
queaaes,  earla,  viannnta.  and  barona.  and  this  without  ivfor 
ence  to  the  aaeidant  of  age,  an  earl  being  aa  mueh  ft 
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peer  of  tbe  rMlm.  tlwugl)  ■  minor,  and  «OMequent]y  not 

•dmissiblc  tn  soino  of  tlic  high  privileges  of  his  order. 
Lndies  uu;y  abo  in  certain  cases  be  pcorcaMS  of  tha  realm 
in  tlie.r  own  ri"ht,  as  by  creation,  or  as  inheritors  of  baronies 
wbich  descend  to  heirs  general.  The  wives  of  p«ers  are 
peeresses  of  the  realm,  and  OQtitlcd,  i&  eoPNqtlMWB  of  the 
rank,  to  certain  privileges. 

Under  the  iteveral  articles  Duke,  Makqims,  Earl,  Vis- 
COONTiand  ospcciaily  Baron,  wiU  be  found  certain  obsen'a- 
tions  pertaining  to  each  Jistinetonler  of  peers.  On  the  rcnioto 
origia  of  tbi»  order  of  persons,  and  of  the  privileges  belonf;- 
ing  to  it,mpeeially  that  great  privily  of  naving  a  house,  in 
-which,  in  concarrence  with  toe  qtUltlul  lonK  ttiBj  cooaider 
ever)-  proposal  for  uny  change  in  the  liiwt  and  eostoms  of 
the  rcHliii,  nn  l  have  an  afGrinativo  or  a  negative  voii  o  re- 
spectiiiy  It,  and  oi  beaig  also  the  supreme  court  of  iudica' 
tore  before  whom  appeal  may  be  roauc  tniui  the  judgment 
of  nearly  all  inferior  courts,  great  t'bsrunty  rests;  as  it 
iLjcs  aUis  on  ihc  whole  of  the  iiiuly  coiislitutitju  aH<l  his- 
tory of  Parliament,  of  which  the  peers  form  so  eminent  a 
part.  [PAKLiAMK>rr.]  The  reports  of  the  committee  of 
the  bouse  of  peers,  which  sat  during  several  parliaments 
about  the  years  1817,  and  1819,  an  the  dignttj^  of  a 
peer  of  the'  realm,  contain  a  great  amount  of  infitmation  on 
tbeae  topiM»  bat  loava  nndeoided  some  of  the  gceatar  and 
mora  inportaot  queatioiia  eonneetod  with  it. 

It  seems  howeTer  now  to  be  clearly  established,  as  a  part 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm,  ihai  every  peer, 
bcini;  of  full  age  and  of  sound  mind,  is  entitled  to  lake  his 
se;ii  111  tin;  hou-e  of  jjcei'*  and  to  sluire  in  ullil\e  (Ji'libei  ations 
nrnl  «k'l<'riiiiii:itii.:is  of  ilint  .i-.M,'uilj|y  ;  and  llial  he  has  pii 
vilegc  (jiciliiipH  luit  \eiy  disiitn  '.ly  dtUued)  of  access  to  the 
per.'^n  of  tlie  kin^  or  queen  regnant  to  advise  concerning 
any  matter  touching  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  These  are 
great  and  eminent  privil«^es,  but  they  tire  accompanied  by 
Others  which  Qlustrate  the  great  con^eijucnco  and  defer- 
enea  which  the  constitution  of  Boglaod  allows  to  the 
possessora  of  this  dignity.  If  obarffed  with  an^  crime, 
they  alnll  not  be  ittbjocc  tq  the  ordinary  bribuoab,  but 
the  tmih  shall  be  examined  by  the  peers  tbcmselvas; 
thev  shall  not  be  arrested  in  civil  rases;  a  peer's  HfTu  niation 
on  honour  is  sometimes  accepted  where  in  ordinary  cases  an 
oath  is  u<|uir.  <I  ;  and  acaudals COOCenkillg  tJum  are  pecu- 
liarly [mnislu-Ml. 

It  IS  ri  i\\  also  clearly  establishes!  that  tlic  crown  may  at 
il-i  plciuuro  create  a  peer,  that  is,  advance  any  person  to 
the  dignity,  and  to  any  one  of  the  five  orders ;  but  that  when 
once  advanced  the  peer  cannot  lie  deprived  of  the  dignity 
or  any  of  the  privileges  connected  with  it,  except  on  for- 
feiture of  the  dignity  in  due  courso  of  law,  and  the  dignity 
must  descend,  on  his  death,  to  others  (as  long  as  there  are 
persons  within  the  limitation  of  the  grant),  wilti  all  the  pri« 
Tiieges  appurtenant  to  it.  usually  to  Iho  eldest  son,  and  the 
oldest  son  of  that  ddesl  son  in  perpetual  succession,  and  so  on, 
keeping  to  the  eldest  male  representative  of  the  onguul 
Kr.iiiti:i-.  Siiiiie  ili'viaiiiin  fii'in  this  i  u'.e  of  dcsciMil  how- 
Lu»  uei:u.-;;i)iiall\  iK-curred,  special  clauses  iiuviii^  been 
introduced  into  1;il  patent,  \\huli  is  the  wniiu^  b)  winch 
the  crown  Icelari-s  iis  will  in  this  particuliit',  iiiuttutg  the 
descent  of  the  dignity  in  a  particular  wav,  as  iu  the  case  of 
the  t-rualiun  of  Edward  Seymour  to  the  dukedom  of  Somer* 
■et,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  it  was  declared  that 
the  issue  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  duke  shaaldsttcceed 
to  the  dignity  in  preference  to  the  son  of  a  former  marriage. 
But  generally,  and  perhaps  luiiversaUy  fiir  the  t«»  last  cen- 
turies, the  deerent  of  a  lOgnity  (caaaa  of  banmfes  in  lee,  as 
they  ore  called,  being  now  for  a  moment  excluded)  has  been 
to  tlie  next  male  heir  of  the  bloo<l  of  the  per^wn  originally 
ennobled  ;  '^  iin  f  line-  with  remainders  to  the  ne\i  male 
heir  of  biv  lailiei  or  Ki'iuulfatlicr.  There  is  an  in-tance 
'»  I'"'  i-  <i"  "i'  L'h.:rlts  I.  ul'  a  digrnily  of  peer  i.t"  the 
reuliu  l<euig  j<rantwl  lo  a  pei^oii  (a  Lucas)  and  the  heirs 
male  o(  his  botly,  with  rcniamdet  to  u  brother  and  the  heirs 
male  i  f  his  body,  with  reinumder  lo  one  who  was  an  ille- 
giliiiiale  son  of  the  father  of  the  grantee,  and  thcreforo,  in 
the  eye  of  il»c  law,  not  of  the  blood  of  the  grantee  and  the 
heirs  male  of  bis  boily. 

Indeed,  it  being  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  that  tboaa 
iligoiiies  uriginalo,  it  is  not  surprising  ibat  variety  should 
be  found  in  Uie  manner  in  which  thecrown  has  doclared  its 
intention,  and  precedents  should  be  producible  for  deviations 
fkom  the  usual  courMJ.  TIii-  po.ir.  is  ul"  M>mo  importance, 
since  tho  question  is  from  laue  to  iimo  rais<^  whether  ii 


might  not  be  espedtant  tfaitdw  nuki  «f  ^  baive  of  peea 
should  be  replcni&bail  by  paiw»s  who  tin  erantad  peai*  te 

their  lives  only. 

It  has  not  uiiriequently  happened  that  tlie  crown  Las 
granted  the  di:£niiy  uf  the  peerage  to  a  person,  with  ro- 
mainder  to  the  teinale  issue  or  lo  the  lemale  kiiidie<l  of  tlie 
grantee  and  their  heirs,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Nelson  ptHsr- 
af;e.  In  these  cases  it  has  generally  littpj  ened  either  thai 
the  party  had  no  male  issue  to  inherit,  and  that  the  other 
males  of  the  family  were  also  without  male  issue,  or  that 
there  was  already  a  dignity  inheritable  by  the  maia  beir  of 
the  party  on  whom  a  nav  digmity  waa  oonftind  lo  ilnswattd 
to  his  («nale  i.<':>ue. 

The  peers  w  htj  (xtsseaa  lAat  are  called  baioniea  in  lb*  ai« 
the  descendants  and  representatives  of  certain  old  families 
fui  thu  must  part  long  ago  extinct  in  tho  malo  Urke,  but 
which  hud  in  their  day  summons  to  parliament  a.s  )ioers 
and  whose  dignity  it  has  been  assumed  deseeiuled  like  i. 
ti'ueinent  tu  a  daughter,  if  only  one  dai;^  l.iui  ,,:sd  heir,  or 
to  a  number  of  daughters  as  coheirs,  wiien  thao  was  oo 
ssjii.  This  principle  has  been  so  often  recognised,  that 
it  may  be  re;;aided  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
peerage,  and  ai  vutiie  of  it,  if  A.  die  seised  of  a  iarony 
in  fee,  leaving  li.  a  daughter  and  only  child  and  M.  a 
brother,  the  dignity  shall  inhere  in  B.  in  pcaleraioe  ta 
M,,  and  shall  descend  on  tho  death  of  fi.  to  her  eldest  son. 
Tn  ease  instead  of  leoviitRB.  his  only  daui^hter,  leave 
!-eve:al  da'ightcrs.  I!.,  C,  D.,S:c-,  and  no  s«jti,'thr  i!.-lu;, 
shall  aat  go  lo  M.,  but  auioug  lliu  daughicrs ,  and  suiex: 
it  is  iiuparticipblc,  it  is  iu  a  manner  lost  as  long  as  those 
daugliters,  or  issue  from  more  than  one  of  them,  exist.  Hut 
shouid  those  liaughters  die  with  only  one  ul"  them  havin;^  left 
issue,  and  that  issue  a  sou,  lie  shall  inherit,  on  the  death  of 
his  aunts.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  tho  dignity  of  a  pem 
of  tho  realm  being  in  abeyance:  it  is  divided  among  several 
persons,  not  one  of  whom  pus^eiaing  it  wlioUy,  none  of 
them  can  therefore  etuov  it.  [Pascsmiu.}  Buttheerawa 
possesses  the  power  of  determining  tha  abovancek  tliat  is,  it 
nay  dedata  ita  pleasttxa  that  some  one  of  the  daughters,  or 
'  the  ddea  male  representative  of  some  one  of  the  daughters, 
sliall  possess  the  dignity,  as  would  have  been  ihe  ca^o  hdjl 
there  been  a  single  daughter  only  ;  and  in  uf 
lu'ir  ilius  entering  into  possession  uf  the  dignity,  ho  shill 
taku  that  precedence  auiuug  the  barons  in  ihe  Uoum;  of 
peers  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  whom  ho  is  the  re- 
presentative. A  female  who  is  only  a  colusir  of  a  coheir 
uuiy  also  have  the  abeyance  determined  in  her  favour,  si 
was  lately  the  case  with  Mrs.  Hussell,  now  baroness  De 
Clifibtd.  It  ia  out  of  this  privilege  of  tho  crowa  that 


the  peentga  caaaa  arise  of  which  then  ate  soma  beian  the 
of  UHda  in  alinoat  every  teasion  of  parliaiaaiit.  A 


party  aaai  vpaNU  to  think  that  the  ctown  may  bo  inducud 
TO  determine  a  certain  aboyanoo  in  his  favour,  if  be  can 

only  prove  lliat  he  is  the  represeululive  of  one  of  liic  co- 
lieus.  This  proof,  whicli  i:,  often  a  Irouble^mo  aod  ex- 
peusivi'  process,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  back 
iiui)  the  I'oui  teenlii  or  lifteeiuh  century,  is  to  be  made  to 
thi-  salislaciiuii  ol'  a  coranutloe  uf  privileges  of  the  liouseof 
peers,  and  on  the  report  pf  such  committee  that  the  claim- 
ant has  shown  himself  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  be  the 
proper  representative  of  tho  blood  of  one  of  the  colieinof  ese 
of  these  antienl  baronies,  tho  crown  has  of  late  yean  oAea 
yielded  to  the  reasonable  laqueat.  In  ftot,  without  this,  in 
a  country  like  ouis,  where  landa  aftea  dsMaiid  to  ibin«le 
heirs,  it  would  be  difflanlt  to  nainlaio  u  laaUy  aatMot 
nobility. 

Many  of  the  peers  wlio  belong  to  the  higher  orders  of 
nobr.ity  have  hutoiue.s  in  lee  inherent  in  them;  so  tliat  J 
A  ,  one  of  them,  die,  leauiig  a  daughter  beiiii^  an  only 
chilli,  and  a  hiuiher,  lli«.<  brotiier  shall  take  tho  superiur 
title,  and  tlie  baiony  descend  to  the  daughter  and  the  huirs 
of  iier  body.  An  eldest  son  of  a  peer  eixjoyiug  a  barony 
and  a  superior  dignity  is  sutnetiines  called  lo  the  lH>u;ke  of 
peers  in  his  father's  barony.  ^Vheu  this  is  done,  it  is  by 
writ  of  summons  without  a  patent  of  ereatioa  (it  not  being 
in  fact  a  creation  of  a  new  digniM,  but  only  in  antioipntioa 
of  the  sou's  poiaeasion  of  it),  and  this  ia  Uie  ease  also  whan 
a  barony  is  taken  out  of  abeyance. 

Thus  thoEuglisli  jMtrtion  of  the  house  pf  peer<<,  or  liuuse 
of  lords,  for  they  an  li  i  i  ,  u  ,  !  m  precisely  the  ^aIIle  sense, 
are  the  lords  spintu,.j,  U. i>,  the  aicULishups  aud  bishops^ 
.ind  Ihe  lords  temiHji-al,  who  are  of  one  of  the  iive  orders 
(though  many  of  the  dukes  posses^  dignitios  of  the  four 
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hMor  kind!  ahob  «Dd  tbair  aiiMatort  ma^  have  long  bad 
MtB  In  that  Immim  in  tboie  infcrior  dignitiea  belbra  the 
flMuily  WIS  niaad  to  tbe  ilukedom).  and  these  are  eiUier  ptr- 
■ont  who  bav»  been  created  peers  by  the  crown,  who  miTe 

been  ntlmilted  into  tlio  pL-cni^fc  by  favour  of  llip  crown  in 
virUiti  uf  the  (Icturminatian  of  an  abeyance,  or  wbo  bave  in- 
herited tbe  dignity  JtoHi  Mm*  wowlar  OH  wliom  It  hid 
been  conferred. 

The  fullest  information  on  all  points  connecle<l  with  the 
arebsologicai  part  of  this  subject  i<«  to  be  obtained  ttvm  tbe 
Koporu  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  before  re- 
Ibrnd  to.  Biographical  accounts  of  the  more  eminent  of  the 
pwioni  who  have  possessed  these  dignities  are  t<>  be  found  in 
thMTMjr  valuable  book,  Dugdalo's  'Baronage  of  Bngluid.' 
In  1708.  Arthur  OoHint,  a  Lmion  faooktolm,  poMtebed  in 
■  tingle  volume  an  account  of  the  pom  then  oxisting  and 
their  ancestors,  a  work  of  great  merit.  The  demand  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  great,  as  it  was  fjllowetl  by  other  edi- 
tions in  cjuick  succession.  It  assumed  a  hij»lu'r  character 
in  17:t  l,  when  it  niijieared  in  f  iur  hiin'Isome  octavo  volumes^ 
great  luldiimns  liaving  been  made  to  every  nrliele.  From 
that  time  there  Iiuh  been  a  succession  of  eniiions,  earh  pro- 
fessing to  be  ioiproveinenls  on  the  preceding,  and  each 
bringing  up  the  state  of  the  peerage  to  the  time  when  the 
work  Was  printed.  The  best  of  these,  which  it  io  nine 
balky  oetavo  volumes,  was  published  under  the  aaperin- 
tandiiieo  of  8k  Egerton  Bndgea.  But  aa  tttiM  haooma 
flKtinel.  and  consequently  toe  fuaQiea  bMriog  th«m  an 
loft  out  of  tbe  pc>oragc-books,  those  who  wish  to  possess  a 
eonpleto  account  of  titoso  eminent  persons  must  procure 
many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work,  ns  well  as  that 
which,  being  tbe  latest,  will  for  the  most  part  he  eaMeri  tlie 
best.  There  are  certain  minor  works  giving  the  j^e- 
neii!  >''ic!il  deiails  of  the  descent  of  tbe  dignities,  which  are 
p I  I     H I  1  al most  every  year. 

PKEWIT.  rPLOVERS.l 

PE'OANUM.  from  pfganon,  the  Greek  name  of  Rue, 
of  which  three  kinds  are  described  by  Diuscorides, — the  gar- 
den, thu  mountain,  and  the  wild.  The  Inst  is  said  to  be  called 
ate^ir  in  Gappadoeia  and  Oalatia,  and  by  some  fiumuJa.  It 
It  iwpafkable  that  eveti  in  the  present  day  n  plant  itfiNittd 
in  the  north  of  India,  the  Punjab,  and  Caubul,  which  is  called 
hoormul  by  I  lie  natives  of  the  above  countries,  and  xome- 
tiine.i  distinj^ui^hed  in  India  by  the  name  of  Lahnnvf/'  hoor- 
mul, iiidicnting  that  it  was  introduced  from  tlic  direction  of 
Lahore.  The  Pci  sian  w^rks  on  niatoria  medica  in  use  in 
India  give  moiee  as  its  Greek  name,  according  to  Dr.  Royle 
{/Ituttr.,  p.  IdS).  It  is  interesting  to  And  that  the  plant  to 
which  these  names  are  assigncu  by  the  natives  of  the 
country,  is  the  Peranum  /farma/a  of  botanists,  a  fact  which 
tbowsthat  the  inveatieatioiu  of  the  West  had  arrived  at  the 
talno  cotHsliition  oa  tnoae  in  the  East  rcsperttng  tbe  plant 
nUnded  t»  kiy  Graaian  aitthon;  and  tliit«BahIaa  m  to  put 
fhitb  in  the  letaltt  of  toeh  inveatintlont  than  i«  oemo- 
times  done.  T7ie  plant  wliicb  i«  called  Syrian  Rue  in  gar- 
dens belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  llutaceic,  and  is  yf 
easy  colturo  in  any  light  soil.  Ttio  .•■eed*  whicfi  were 
formerly  in  use  in  medicine  in  Europe  still  are  so  in  the 
East,  but  are  not  pottenad  of  any  paoidiar  or  wry  aolne 

propcrtiet. 

PEG  .\  'ST  A .    [!'  I- 1.  m(h;  h  \u.\.1 

PB'OASUS,  one  of  tbe  old  constellations,  called  by 
Aratus  (and  also  by  Hygiuus)  simply  the  Hor^e.  The  my- 
thological aocouiitt  of  PejMua  (a  ton,  it  trat  aai^  of  Nep- 
tana  and  the  Qorgon  Meduta,  though  bov  vftti  soeb 
pananiaga  he  eame  to  be  a  horte  b  not  ttatedy,  the  eieator 
the  nuntain  Hippocrene  at  one  kick,  are  more  than 
usually  unconnected,  and  tbe  cimstelhiiion  is  n  it  n  wliolo 
horse,  but  only  the  ho»d,  fore  Icgt,  and  slioulden*,  to 
which  a  pair  of  win^;*  is  aitaitje<l ;  ni,r  is  there  any 
fountain  near  the  place,  <'\iept  tliat  with  wliieh  Aquarius 
feeds  one  of  the  fisiiC'^.  The  li^uie  of  Peu'asus  i?  inverted, 
the  head  being  farther  from  the  north  pole  than  the  body: 
the  constellation  is  surrounded  by  Cygiius.  Equulcus,  Aqua- 
rius, Pisces. and  Andromeda.  There  arc  three  bright  stars, 
•  (or  Markab),  0  (or  SchoatX  y  (or  Algcnib),  whion  fbrm  a 
reolangalBr  Cgnra  with  •  Andromeditb  such  «•  eannot  be 
mistaken  when  the  latter  conttellation  b  known.  M ofw- 
Qver,  a  line  drawn  through  a  and  points  to  the  pole  star, 
in  a  line  which  produced  passe«  through  the  pointers  of  the 
Great  Bear. 

The  foUowiog  are  the  principal  stars:— 
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PEGU  was  a  eentury  ago  a  powerfid  emjme  in  liiL- 
ninsula  without  the  Ganges.  Tbe  nation  wbicli  esiiabhshed 
this  empire  is  called  Poguansby  tbe  Europeaus,  and  Talani 
by  tbe  Birmans ;  but  they  call  themselves  Moan.  They  inha^ 
bit  the  low  cQuntry  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Irawaddy,  from  ita  month  to  tbe  Oalladyet  Mouataiiia 
(from  It*  to  1B*S«^  N.  hti)^  and  from  tbe  banks  of  the 
Salnen  river  to  tbe  mountains  of  Araean.  Having  attained 
a  higher  det;ree  of  civilization  than  most  of  the  neighbour' 
ing  iiati^iin,  lljr\  rWr  !  ihi'ir  l:onque^ls  iiorthw aid  alotij; 
the  bantis  ui  lac  luiuuilui,  and  subjecled  the  Birman.'i: 
Bill  this  numerous  and  warlike  peojile  ro'-e  against  them 
and  overturned  their  emiure.  Their  caiiital,  lVi;Li,  was 
taken  by  Alompra  in  1757, every  private  dwelhn^  wa^  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  ah  the  inhabitants  disperiied  or  led  into 
captinrily.  The  successors  of  Alompra  Itowcver  buiit  a  new 
town  on  tbe  same  spot,  which  was  visited  in  1796  by  Colonel 
Symea.  The  extent  of  tbe  antienl  town  was  accurately 
traced  by  (}ok>nel  Symes  by  tbe  ruina  of  the  ditch  and  the 
•unrounding  wall.  It  appeared  to  have  bean  a  quadrangle, 
eaeb  side  maasnrinK  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  new  town 
occupied  about  one  balf  of  the  area  of  the  old  town,  and 
was  frni >  d  rouird  by  a  stockade  from  10  to  12  feet  lu^h  ;  on 
the  nortii  and  east  aides  it  bordered  on  the  old  wall,  lijerc 
was  then  only  one  main  street  running  eaat  and  weat, 
erossed  at  nphl  angles  by  two  smaller  streets.  Tbe  Streets 
were  spiieious  and  well  paved  with  lu  ieks,  w  hu  li  the  ruins 
of  the  old  town  plcntifuily  sn;  ]  'i  d  (Jo  eacli  side  of  tbe 
streets  was  a  drain  to  carry  i  i:  ili  water.  Thabouaaa, 
aawiiliiig  Io  tbe  costom  throughout  the  Hirman  empin^aN 

•        war  ia  alio  mvked  Z}  Kepvoi. 
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nised  citlier  on  \\-i'<len  posts  or  iMinlioiM  of  dUfarent 
beiglit.'i.  accorduit;  lu  the  size  of  iho  building.  Tli«Mi>um«, 
or  miiti  1-1 1  ;  ;  :a,  and  ihc  habitations  of  iho  r  ranks, nrc 
usiiaUy  tiluvateti  six  or  ci^ht,  and  tUuhc  of  lin'  luwer  classes 
frotu  twolo  thr«efe«t.  Ti  •  nrv  carapoMed  wholly  of  banilwos 
•ad  ijjati,  ar  sheathing  boartis,  and  indifferentU  fhaiched. 
No  brick  building«  are  permuted  to  he  erected,  «  .  .  i  i  tliose 
wh  ich  belong  lo  the  kini^  or  arc  dedicated  to  Gaudaina.  It 
isfcared  tbatif  the  people  wi-rc  allowed  to  build  brick  houses, 
thej  might  met  bnek  fortifiofttions.  Mid  thus  «uUoger  the 
iccurity  of  tbs  stated 

The  nunMiow  Mnlw  ««n  qwnd«lMn  Akntfm  do- 
•trofsd  the  town.  Tlie  most  hniodi  if  th*  Sboollidou 
(the  Golden  Dwelling  of  the  God),  which  is  3C1  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  iwo  terraces  and  a  steeple.   Tlie  lower  and 

Sreater  terrace  m  about  )U  feet  above  the  natural  level  of 
le  ground,  and  forms  an  exact  jiar.illelofjratn.  The  upper 
or  lesser  terrace  is  similar  in  -1;;  i  .  and  rises  about  20  feet 
above  the  lower  terrace.  Each  side  of  the  lower  terrace  is 
1991  feet,  and  of  the  upper  684  feet.  The  terraces  arc 
aaeended  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  on  their  sides  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  rhahanns,  or  priests,  made  of  boards  and 
eflvered  wilh  tiles.  The  steeple,  wbieb  is  |«operly  called 
tbe  Sboe-Madoii.  is  a  pyramidil  batldtngcoaipoMd  of  brick 
and  morlar.  without  esramtioa  «r  tpeKon  of  any  kind.  It 
i«  octagonal  at  the'biae  and  epiral  at  the  top.  Baeh  lidB  of 
the  base  measures  162  feet  This  immenso  breadth  dimi- 
nisbpa  nbrupii),  and  the  wholo  building  nay  be  compared 
in  shape  to  a  speaking-trumpet.  A  j^reat  variety  of  mould- 
inrrs  an<l  ornarnonis  in  stucco  cneircic  the  building  on  all 
Bi(les,  and  tiie  whole  is  crowned  by  a  t'^r,  or  umbrella  of 
open  irou-wfirk,  from  which  rises  a  ro<l  with  a  gilded  pen- 
nant. The  rii  cu:rifcronc«  of  the  tee  is  66  feel.  Round  the 
lower  rim  of  it  are  bung  a  number  of  balls,  which,  when 
agitated  by  the  wind*  Make  a  continoal  jiafUng.  TIm  tee 
ia  gilt  AU  the  lesoer  pacadaa  of  the  tom  ate  onaaMntad 
with  nnbralbw  of  aiiniiat  wnknanabip^  vUeh  an  likaviia 
aneirolfld  by  small  halli. 

The  priests  inhabit  groves.  In  wlifoh  tlioy  bnild  their 
kioums,  or  monasteries,  and  instruct  the  boys  in  reiidm:', 
wriiiiig.  and  the  mfiral  and  reli^;ious  dutiea,  without  reieiv- 
in^  any  rt;inuniTali>ni,  except  some  riceor  other  necessaries. 
The  only  article  of  consequence  raanMfaetUTed  at  Pegu  i« 
silk  and  colton  cloth,  ■fthich  the  women  weave  with  consi- 
derabitf  skill;  but  no  mure  is  made  than  is  sutlicient  for 
home  consumption. 

Tilts  town,  which  is  oitled  Bag6  by  the  natives,  is  situ- 
ated about  17°  40'  N.  lat.  and  near  E.  long.,  and  is 
built  on  the  eastern  banks  of  a  navi);able  river,  which, 
about  90  miles  below  the  town,  juinn  the  eastern  or  Syrian 
hraneh  of  the  Irawaddy  about  3  niilet  bdow  tbe  town 
of  Rangoon.  TJia  tide  eaaoia  ta  aaoood  In  Uw  POgv  river 
to  the  (own,  bnt  at  tbe  time  of  Symea^  tivt  it  had  no  eont- 
mcrco. 

(Symcs's  ifooowil     m  AnAnMy  h  tk$  Kingdom  ^ 

PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE.  The  '  strong  and  hard 
pain,'  which  is  denoted  by  the^  words,  was  a  speciAii  of 
torture  used  by  the  Em^lnh  law  to  compel  persons  to 
plead  when  charged  judicially  with  erimei  less  than 
treawa,  but  amounting  to  felony.  It  «aa  aj^aabte  when- 
evcr  tha  aoeueed  stood  mute  on  his  arraignment,  either 
by  his  reAnal  to  put  himself  upon  the  ordinary  trial  by 
jury,  or  to  ammr  at  all,  or  by  hia  nemnptonly  ahal- 
lenging  mora  than  twenty  jurors,  vliab  waa  a  eontu- 
macy  equivalent  in  construction  of  law  to  actually  standing 
mute.  This  proceeding  diffiBred  essentially  from  the 
'  aucestio '  in  the  Roman  law,  and  the  torture  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which,  as  connected  with  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  ahn  practised  in  Ent^land  for  several 
centuries,  insimurb  as  its  object  was  to  force  submission  to 
the  regular  modo  of  trial  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  not  to 
compel  testimony  or  the  confession  of  a  crime. 

Much  dilTcrenoeof  opinion  has  existed  upon  the  question 
whether  the  praetioe  of  the  peine  fbita  at  dsn  «c^|inated 
with  the  siatuta  uoally  callt<d  the  Stattttaaf  WeaiaUnatar 
I  (  3  Edw.L,  a.      or  whether  it  wa«  in  ate  at  an  earlier 

Kenod.  Tbe  tatter  opinion  is  nudntained  by  Coke  and 
[ale,  but  the  former  is  adopted  by  Siaundfordo.  Black- 
stone,  and  Harrington.  In  a  note  to  Hale's  '  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  322,  Emlyn  says  that  although  the  Sta- 
tute of  Westminsler  1  speak*  of  thia  puaisbmeat  ratiuc  as 


a  thin^  already  known  than  aa  a  now  intmdaotlon.  tlMie  w 
no  nolue  taken  of  it  in  any  antient  author,  book-euc,  or 

record  before  the  roign  of  Edward  I. ;  and.  on  the  contMn, 
he  cites  two  curious  records  la  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  (rorn 
which  it  appears  that  persons  at  that  time  arraigiu'ii  fur 
felony,  and  Kiaadittg  mute,  were  not  put  to  the  peine  furu 
el  dure,  but  had  judgment  to  be  hun^'ed.  Upon  tluii  point 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  statute  of  Edward  i.  nicr«ly 
directs  that  '  such  persons  as  will  not  put  themselves  ufua 
inquests  of  felonies  at  the  suit  of  the  king  shall  be  put  into 
bard  and  strong  lurison  isoient  mys  en  la  pntwu  fort  el 
dure),  as  those  which  refuse  lo  be  at  the  eonunon  law  of  the 
land ;'  wheress  the  judgnMnt  of  tha  peine  fttrte  at  data,  ai 

?;iven  in  antient  books,  contained  many  particulars  of  suf- 
ering  to  be  imposed  on  the  eontumactous  prisoner,  not 
I  inctiliuned  in  the  statute.  Fleta,  who  must  have  wnitit. 
!  al>out  ten  y  ears  aftiT  the  dale  of  the  staiutc,  deicnbt:*  Vuit 
\  jud)^mcnt  to  be,  that  '  the  party  shall  l>e  cast  into  prison  and 
j  lio  u|)on  the  bare  (ground  clutliecl  with  a  ssrple  garment  and 
barofootud ;  that  he  .shall  have  for  hi-i  food  otily  three  raor- 
stik  of  barley-broad  in  two  days  -  that  he  sliall  not  hare  bwl 
evciy  day,  but  only  on  alternate  days ;  that  he  »hall  not 
drink  every  day,  but  that  on  tbe  day  when  he  shall  have  no 
food,  water  shall  bo  given  him  to  drink.*  (Fiefs,  lib.  i, 
cap.  34.)  It  certainly  sasma  improbable  that  all  ibets  cir- 
eunstaneea  should,  within  a  very  few  years,  bare  heen 
added  to  the  judgment  warranted  by  the  statute,  if  the 
statute  had  really  heen  the  origin  of  the  practice.  Mr.  Rec;v« 
has  plausibly  sugj^esled  that  the  only  object  and  effect  of  the 
statute  waa  to  apply  the  sami.'  <-omi>iilsory  |>n>res^  to  th<>>e 
who  refusetl  to  t.iibmit  thcmhehcs  to  trial  by  jury  in  iiid.iS- 
manU  at  tlw  king's  suit,  which  had  been  previously  in 
to  compel  persons  to  nut  themselves  upon  antient  metbodt 
of  inquiry,  nnmeh,  tue  duel,  the  oroeal,  or  the  wager  of 
bw.  {Hisl(jry  </  the  Englith  ^w,  vol.  IL,  p.  137.)  Tbe 
trial  b]r  jury  bad  no  doubt  been  much  eneooraged  duiiaj 
tha  reign  of  Benry  III.,  in  opposition  to  the  baibaroet 
modeaof  trial  peviously  used ;  and  it  is  therefore  by  na 
means  improbable  that  this  statute  should  have  eoutcm- 
pVi'ed  the  |  '  ij : ;j  i * i ■  n  of  illis  great  judicial  improveuK-iit. 
ilie  laiitjUa^L;  ul  :l)e  enacliaetil  aiao  is  entirely  comtislvnt 
with  the  view  of  IS  ulijeet  suggested  bv  Mr.  Reeves.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  instance 
abijvc  menlioiied,  as  cited  by  Emlyn,  and  the  total  silence  of 
Gianvitle  and  Hructon,  aa  well  as  of  the  jutUcial  rec»rdt 
anterior  to  tbe  staluta  laipaeting  sudi  a  mode  of  euforeiag 
submission  to  the  law,  are  advene  to  this  inttHpiaiaiioa. 
The  origin  of  Ibis  rude  proceeding  mast  thenfoia  bo  eoa* 
sidered  as  uncortain. 

It  appears  fiom  Fleta.  and  also  from  Britton  feap.  22). 
that  the  punishment  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  it^ 
flrst  traces  of  it  in  tlio  history  of  English  law  appear,  con- 
sisted merely  of  severe  itniirisonment.  with  a  diet  bartlj 
sullicienl  to  prevent  sturvation,  until  the  offender  repentcl 
of  ins  contumacy  and  consonled  to  put  himielf  upon  h;> 
trial.     A  curious  charter  of  pardon  in  the  3ist  Eds 
111.  C13j;),  published  in  Rymer's  FOedera,  vol.  vi.,  p.  II, 
recites  that  a  woman  indicted  for  the  deatb  of  fatt 
hashand.  having  stood  mule,  had  been  adjtidged '  ad  pmiaii 
suam.  ut  dicitur,  in  qui  sine  cibo  at  potn  in  artft  priual 
per  quadraginia  diea  vitam  sustinnit  vii  niiaaali  et  qnssi 
oontianatniambumanam.*  It  appears  therefore  that  at  tiiAt 
time  thesentenee  continued  to  bo  imprisonment  only,  and  <lii 
not  authorise  the  infliction  of  any  furiher  violence.    Sh.  rtlv 
afterwards  however  the  practice  of  loading  the  iuffercr  with 
weights  and  prcssini;  him  to  death  appears  to  have  become 
the  regular  oourse.    In  the  '  Year  Book.'  h  Honry  IV,  1 
(1406).  the  iudgnient  upon  persons  standing  mute,  as  af- 
proved  by  advice  of  all  the  jud>^c!s,  was  '  that  tha  marsh»l 
should  put  them  in  low  ami  dark  chambers,  nakttd  MCapt 
about  their  waist ;  that  be  should  place  upon  thaoa  aa  aancb 
weight  of  iron  aa  thay  could  boar.  an<i  mora;  so  that  thfv 
should  ba  unable  to  rise;  that  they  should  hare  notbiug  tl 
eat  but  tha  wont  bread  that  could  bo  found,  and  nothing 
drink  but  water  taken  from  the  nearest  place  lo  the  ' 
excent  running  water;  that  the  day  on  which  tliey 
bread  they  sliouhl  not  have  water,  and  e  ori/rd  ;  atid  tbi; 
they  should  liu  thisre  till  they  were  dead.'    Thus.  aJth>jujl; 
the  reporter  states  in  tins  ca-e  that  the  judgment  wi* 
formerly  different,  the  punishment  now  became  capital,  i 
lingering  and  painful  death  being  enjoined  instead  of  aevtfs 
impcisonmoDt  tq  ojUort  submiasioQ.  Then  is  no  tnoe  «( 
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Any  stttute  or  royal  criinUM^  at  «t  mf  Htbority  besidM 
this  judicial  retolnlwD  to  yulitf  ■  ehmn  in  the  mode  uf 
proceeding  so  material  as  to  afreet  the  life  of  th«  party.  The 
lerm  by  wTiicli  it  was  denuti-fl  was  nUn  chimgcd  fnun  prisorit^ 
to  peine  fbrleet  dure;  and  from  this  period,  for  iMore  than 
three  centuries,  until  it  was  virtually  uholisbcd  by  tlio  slat. 
12  Geo.  III.,  c,  20,  07Tl,)pressxng  to  death  continucMl  to  L>e 
the  regular  and  lawful  inode  of  execuljon  for  criminal*  who 
stood  wilfully  mute  Upon  their  arraignmeot  for  UAiaaj,  The 
press  yard  at  Newgate  at  the  present  day  ratato  its  name 
18  derived  from  this  barbarous  practice. 

Blackstone.  after  alluding  to  '  the  ddttbts  that  were  con- 
ceived of  iu  legali^,'  and  *  the  tepugnaaee  of  Ua  tbcorv  ti> 
the  humanity  i^tlie  laws  of  EnfrtanC  ttatei  that  the  pcinc 
firle  et  dure  was  rarely  carried  into  practice.  (Commen- 
tjKy**  Tol.  iv.,  p.  328.)    It  is  ptobabic  that  it  was  not  of 
WNJUent  occurriiiici',  because  with  thin  fi'iirfiil  jninishmeiit 
fbr  contumacy  before  their  eyes,  men  wduM  naturally  for 
tho  most  part  (a-s  Hale  says)  '  lielhink  lliemselves  and 
plead.'  It  is  however  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Year  Books 
asant-xisting  pnn'ceding;  it  isstated     the  law  of  iho  land  by 
Siounihorrle,  Coke.  Hale,  and  Hawkins,  in  their  several  trea- 
tises on  the  Criminal  Law.  and  the  number  of  the  recorded 
instances  in  which  it  is  direrlly  or  incidentally  mentioned 
■aem  to  abow  that  il  iraii  much  more  prevalent  than  has 
MOD  oommonly  aaimgeed.   The  motive  of  the  prisoner  in 
itending  mute  ana  aubmhting  to  thii  hmvy  punishment 
«M  to  mv9  hk  altoioidbr,  and  pnt ant  the  eomiiption  of  his 
Mood  and  eonatqiient  fcrftitura  of  hit  lands  fn  case  be  was 
attainted  of  felony.    In  the  aistof  Henry  VI.  (N^2i.  Jn- 
h'ana  Quicke,  who  was  indicted  for  hi^li  treason  in  speakinu; 
contemptuous  words  of  Llie  king,  had  lhepei;i    (  [  -  el  dure 
becauMJ  she  would  not  plead  (Croke's  ChurUt,  ilh) :  in  the 
marsin  of  an  in<iui»uio  post  mortem  of  Anthonv  Arrow- 
smith,  in  the  4iiih  of  F.lia  (1698)  are  the  words  *  Presl  to 
death'  (Surtees's //Mfory  q/"  DwrA<wi,  vol.  iii.,  p.  271);  and 
in  1659.  Major  iitrangcways  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
John  Fusaell  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Glynn,  and,  refusing 
to  plead,  wan  pressed  to  death  in  Newgate.  In  the  pamphlet 
which  very  minutely  narrate*  the  partieulan  of  lUt  ei«ea> 
tion,  it  is  stated  tluil  the priaoner  died  in  about  oight  minntes, 
inany  people  in  tho  preaa-yard  humanely  casting  stones  upon 
him  to  hasten  bis  death.    (B-ininLt  n's  .4«n>«/  Sialuies, 

£85,  note.)  In  still  inor«  receii;  t  u  appears  from  the  Old 
ailey  Sessions  Papers  that  at  t  <  J  u  raary  Sessions  in  1720, 
one  Phillips  was  pressed  for  a  considerable  time,  until  he 
begged  to  stand  iiis  trial ;  and  at  the  December  Sessions,  1721 , 
Nathanael  Haws  continued  under  the  pre»s  with  2S0lbs., 
Jbr  seven  minutes,  and  was  released  upon  his  submission. 
Mr.  Barringtoo  aaya  that  be  had  been  furoiahed  with  two 
inalanoaa  in  dw  reign  of  George  II..  one  of  vtleh  happened 
at  tho  Sussex  assizes  before  Baron  ThQmpaoin,aDd  the  other 
at  Cambridge,  iu  1741.  when  Mr.  Baroa  Otrtar  was  the 
judge.  (Bamiwton'a  AfUimt  Slalmktt  p.  M.>  In  theae 
later  iDri«neN  ue  pratt  waa  not  inflicted  until  hj  direction 
of  the  judges  the  experiment  of  a  minor  torturo  had  been 
tried  by  tying  tho  culprit's  thumbs  tightly  together  with 
strings.  It  i.s  said  in  Kelyng's  Reports,  p.  27,  to  have  been 
tlm  can.stai)t  pracUce  at  NowgaSe  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  that  the  two  thumbs  should  bo  tied  together  with 
whipcord,  that  the  pain  of  that  might  rompel  the  culprit 
to  plead.  The  adoption  of  this  course  was  no  doubt  dictated 
by  merciful  motives,  and  was  intended  by  the  judges  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  peine  forte 
ct  dure ;  but  it  waa  wholly  uiiautboriaad  by  law.  Ttte  prac- 
tice was  finally  diaeontinued  in  ooniequeneo  «f  the  atatute 
18  Geob  UL,  cap.  20,  wbieh  piofidaa  that  vfery  person 
vhoaliall  aliind  nnto  whMt  armigned  Ibr  lUoiiy  or  piracy 
shall  be  convicted  of  the  same,  and  the  same  judgment  and 
execution  shall  be  awarded  against  him  aa  u  he  had  been 
convicted  by  \erdict  or  confession. 
PEIPUS.  Lake.  [Russi.s.] 

PEIKESC.  NICOLAS  CLAUDE  F Al  Rl  UE,  a  coun- 
cillor of  the  parliament  of  ALx.  w;i.s  born  ut  i>eaugcn»ier,  in 
I'roveuee,  December  1,  15S().  His  rLiibor,  Renaud  de  Kabri, 
waa  a  councillor  of  tho  oiiurt  of  aides.  He  received  his 
earlioat  education  among  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Aix  in  1695.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  his  father  being  presented  with  ft  coin  of  the  cinporor 
Arcadint.  ibund  at  neaugenaiwr,  ffOt»g  fiairew  heg»id  to 
have  it;  and  being  delighted  at  finding  Oat  lia  eoold  de- 
cipher the  inscriptions,  carried  it  to  his  uncle,  who  gave  him 
two  more,  togetbec  vrilh  aeme  Uwka  upon  medals.  Xhu 


incident  lad  bin  to  tlie  study  of  antiquitioa,  in  which  he 
afterwards  distinguished  him^elf. 

In  1599  he  visited  Italy,  in  tho  \arious  cities  and  countries 
of  which  be  spent  r  r?,rly  three  years.  In  ICO  1  he  took  the 
dofjreo  of  doi:tor  m  luw  al  Aix.  In  liuij  he  accompanied 
Uuvair,  the  first  presideni  of  the  parliament  of  Aix, 
to  Piwis,  whtre  be  formed  an  aajuainiunee  with  De  Thou, 
I-saac  Casaubon,  Pupire  Masson.  Nicolas  le  Fatrrf^  the 
brothers  St.  Marthe,  iJongars,  and  Francis  Pithon;  and  in 
the  following  year  came  in  tho  suite  of  La  Boderiej  Ihn 
French  ambassador,  to  England,  where  be  was  gracioaal; 
received  by  King  James,  lie  visited  Oxford ;  and  fimned 
an  intimMnr  with  Candeo,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry 
fttvOla^  and  other  learaad  men.  EWttn  England  he  paued 
over  to  Holland,  and  ttamngh  Antwerp  and  Bniaaala  bnok 
to  Paris. 

In  KilS  he  pro<  iued  a  fuilhful  copy  and  publi.shed  a  se- 
cond cdiliou  ol  the  "The  Acts  of  the  Monastery  of  Maren 
in  Switzerland,'  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France 
apinst  the  title  of  succession  of  the  Austrian  family  to  the 
1"  rench  crown. 

Peiroac  was  a  liberal  patron  of  letters;  Bayle  gave  him 
the  title  of  Meprocureur  gdi^ral  de  la  liitf'mtui^;'  and 
the  authors  of  bis  life  show  how  imnerfitet  the  taboaia  of 
Scaliger,  Holstenius,  Saumaise,  SiMlO,  and  Kiicber  wwdd 
have  been,  unaided  by  the  literary  treasures  which  he  pro- 
enred  Ibr  and  pNNntcd  to  them.  It  waa  at  hii  insUgation 
that  Orotlnn  aniltttook  liia  graat  work  *I>a  Jora  Belli  «C 
Pacii.* 

The  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  and  the  extent  of 
his  correspondancv  prevunted  Peiresc  from  finisihing  any 
considerable  work.  He  left  behind  him,  besides  sumo  of 
his  own  oomp  'Miion,  a  t^at  number  of  manuscripts,  antient 
and  modern,  on  liKral  history  and  antiquities,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  the  medalho  science,  languages,  &c.  A  cata- 
logue of  these,  in  number  more  than  seven  hundred,  is  pre- 
served amonf^  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Manuscript!!  in  the  British 
Museum,  Nu.  707. 

Of  hia  wtitinaa  than  have  been  publiabed  ibrty-eifiht 
Italian  lettma  niilnaaad  to  ftol  and  John  Baptist  GmSdo 
in  .the  'Letter*  d'Uomini  lUtutri :'  a  considerable  number 
among  those  of  Camden  published  by  Smith ;  and  a  long 
and  learned  diKserlatioa  on  an  antient  lri]^n(l  found  at 
Freju.s  in  the  'Mfmoires  de  Lilt6ralurc  ct  de  l  Uiiloire.'  by 
Desmalete,  in  173  L  A  considerable  number  of  Peircsca 
inedited  letters  were  of  late  ynars  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  M.  Millin  for  ins  '  Maga/in  EncyclopMique,'  by 
the  president  Fauris  de  Saint  Vinccns.  who  again  published 
them  bcparatelf,  iB  ftv«  diffticnt  tncta  Or  portion^  Sve., 
Pans,  1815. 

Peiretc  died  in  the  arms  of  his  principal  biograplver, 
Ghusendi,  Juno  2.1th,  16.17.  He  is  slated  to  have  purcliaacd 
more  printed  books  than  any  roan  of  bis  lime,  yet  tho  eol« 
leotion  which  hn  left  waa  fiir  from  large.  Aa  fact  aa  he  pnr^ 
diaaed  booka  and  matttucripta,  he  made  praeenta  of  tbem  to 
learned  men,  to  whom  he  knew  they  would  be  useful.  His 
remaining  library  was  nurrhased  by  the  College  of  Navarre. 

(Fi!  I  Xir  r'r.mi'ii  /"j/,  /  (■;'  ile  Peiresc,  a  Petro  Gasscndi, 
4to..  Pw.,  Ib'ii,  trails!  ii  u  Kngl.  by  W.  Rami,  8vo.,  Loud., 
1657;  Moreri,  Z)ic/ii '  "i  ,  t  halmers's/^/(^'^.  Z>(c/..  vol.xxiv., 
p.  26^^67;  Biogra/ihie  UnivertelU,  torn,  x.x.xin.,  p.  254- 
261.) 

PE'KBA  ia  the  najue  given  by  botanists  to  a  plant  inha- 
biting Guiana,  and  furnishing  the  Saouari  or  Sawarra  nuts 
of  the  tkmftt  a  very  different  fruit  from  that  to  which  the 
name  of  BMWari  is  given  in  Guiana.  This  Pekca  corapre- 
henda  two  tpccieB,  the  te^roio  and  tnbtremlotai  the  fonnir 
is  tmknown  in  thia  aovntrv;  the  lattor,  whieb  ytcldathw 
fruit  In  quextion,  ia  a  tmj  bifa  traa  inhabiting  (ho  woods 
of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Tata-youba  by  the  Garipou 
Indiann.  It  has  opposite  digitate  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are 
oval,  smooth  on  llw  upper  side,  but  while  with  down  be- 
neath; the  terminal  leanet  is  said  to  be  h  im  hes  long  by 
3^  in  breadth,  while  those  at  the  sides  are  iiiu<  li  .mnaller. 
The  flowers  are  unknown.  The  fruit  consists  of  greenish 
compressed  drupes,  which  adhere  around  a  common  centre, 
and  contain  a  single  teed  of  large  size,  covered  with  a 
brownish  rtip^t^cd  woody  shell,  nnJ  containing  a  kernel  of  a 
soft  consistence,  and  of  the  most  dulieate  butteiy  qnalttf. 

"""    ""  tbatam 


It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  South  American  nuto 
brought  to  England,  and  mueh  superior  to  our  own 
almonds,  a«l  ttlMVto;  hut  H  il  mrea  and  d«*r 
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PIKING,  tlx.'  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire,  is  ritoftted 
n««r  40*  N.  lai.  :iml  l.oiwwn  llCand  117*E.  kmg.,  in  « 
level  |)lain,  u  liich  on  the  \vt>l  of  ths  town  Bssutncs  nn  un- 
diiUitinn  MirHn-e,  ;uiil  ui  mihu'  distance  from  il  riscK  into  low 
liilU.    It  IS  al)(>vil  >U  mil'  s  il. slant  from  tlu;  Great  Wall. 

The  I'lly  coiisisi.-,  of  three  jjarts:  the  Zin-tcheou,  or  City  of 
the  Tiuuiie  ;  ilif  Wiiilo-tcheou,  or  External  town  ;  and  uf 
tvtlv*  tuburbt.  Tlte  first  is  also  called  the  Town  of  il:c 
TbiIuSi  m  the  iahabitanta  are  of  Mongol  or  Mantohoo  i  \- 
tnwtion  t  tod  the  iMondt  the  Town  of  the  Cbiiteae.  b«in)£ 
entirely  inhabiled  bj  ChineM.  These  two  cities  are  endoseo 
by  walU,  the  cireumlimnee  of  which  is  S8  li,  or  about  17 
English  miles.  The  suburbs  extend  on  the  east,  south, and 
west  of  iho  walls.  Tl.e  walls  are  alwut  40  feet  in  height,  and 
surmounted  by  a  paiu\R,i  deeply  crenHted,  but  without  regu- 
lar erabruzurea  ;  the  merlons  contain  lonp  holes  for  archers. 
Th»j  ihickuosa  of  the  walls  is  about  in  feet  at  the  base,  and 
12  across  the  terrepleiae  upon  which  the  ]i;\rapet  is  erwled. 
The  ouUide  of  thu  walU,  Utuu^^li  not  perfectly  perpendicular, 
u  Boooth,  but  the  in-iide  ho^  a  considerable  bevel,  the  rows 
of  biielM  which  form  it  being  placed  like  steps,  one  abovo 
Mdbeliind  the  other,  like  the  steps  on  the  faces  of  the  Great 
VfumiAttMgffiL  In  iaiB»part»th«ie  are  slopes  of  earth, 
on  whidi  the  eavalry  can  ascend  fho  waHs.  on  whidi  se* 
vcral  horsemen  run  riile  abrea>t.  The  walls  are  flanked  on  the 
outside  by  square  towers,  at  about  sixty  yards  diilancc  from 
cacii  (ilher,  and  projecting  -10  or  50  fi-el  from  llie  eurtaiii 
between  them.  Sixteen  v;alej  lead  to  the  town.  Overeai  h 
gate  is  a  watth  tower,  nine  storit^  high,  and  in  each  slory 
are  porl-boles  for  caunun.  Ttte  lowest  story-  forms  a  largo 
hall  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  ^uard.  Round  the  gate, 
tm  the  eulsids^is  a  semicircular  wall,  enclosing  a  space  about 
9M  fMl  lOM.  which  serve»  for  a  parade.  In  this  semicir- 
wlHr  waU  tbwt  ia  a  lataial  gato^  by  which  tlie  tioopt  can 
enter  Ibe  parade  without  ninehing  on  the  high  roM.  A 
vril  of  leia  dimeiiiioBB  aapualia  no  Zin^tdMoa  ftom  the 
Wailo-telieou. 

The  roails  leading  tu  tlu>  city  ar>>  pa\  ed  with  blocks  of 
granite;  thestrcets  are  not  pa\L  1,  but  ;ue  cruihtantly  watered 
to  keep  tlown  liie  du^t.  Tiie  piiiiciiial  streeU  vary  from 
140  to  .;uu  feel  ni  breadth,  but  liiey  contain  no  large  build- 
ings; the  hou.'^s  are  uiually  not  higher  than  une  story,  and 

finr  iiave  two  stories.  The  itseeta  are  lined  with  a  coaiiuuoiM 


ef  Aoft,  in  vhieh  Ihogooda  are  Uid  oat  widi  giMfc 

order.  Tlie  wooden  columns  in  front  of  the  shops  are 
painted  rod,  blue,  and  someiipics  arc  gdt.  In  several  places 
triumphal  aichea  cmaa  the  streets.  They  are  built  of  wood, 
and  eeniist  of  three  handaoow  gateways  of  whidi  the 
middle  is  the  liighest  and  largest,  and  over  them  are  three 
roofs  richly  decorated.  Public  odinoes  and  also  llio  dwel- 
ling-houses of  private  ]Hrrsi/u-<  .ni  iir  only  in  the  narrow 
streets  anil  lanes.  VVheio  ilicsc  ,aue.s  open  into  the  wider 
streets  tliere  are  generally  l(ates,  wbu  li  aie  shut  ul  iii^ht 
and  oi>eiie<l  only  in  case  of  need.  The  pnvnte  dwellings  do 
not  embellish  the  town,  as  tlu-y  are  separated  from  it  by 


walls  or  curtains,  to  prevent  passangers  from  seeuull 
court  into  which  the  street-door  opmia.  Thej  are  hinlt  of 
bricks,  and  have  a  roof  of  grey  tiles. 

No  navigable  river  Hows  near  the  city.  ▲  narrew  eaMl> 
called  Yii<ho  (imperial  caaalX  rana  thraufgh  Iha  town,  hat 
the  watera  ate  only  used  to  fted  the  canals  and  poi>ds  of 
the  imperial  palace.  The  inhabitants  have  wells,  the  water 
of  which  is  however  brackish,  and  wealthy  ()er»jn»  procure 
watur  i'n  m  wells  without  the  town,  especiuily  from  liioic  on 
the  north  side,  which  are  famuu*  for  their  excellent  water. 

Tiui  buildings  belonging  to  the  emjieror,  as  well  a:^  luj 
temples  and  altars,  have  rocfs  consuting  of  four  slopea,  but 
all  the  other  buildings  have  only  two  slupes.  Tlie  imperial 
buildings  are  oovered  with  yellow  tiles,  those  of  theprineaa 
with  green  tiles,  and  all  the  other  hauaea  with  gray  tileik  Tho 
tamples  not  bekmginf  to  tho  ooaparoi^  aadnbo  thoeameata 
are  mostly  painted  red.  PaUnk  eoBtaina  a  great  nnmhei 
of  palaces  and  temples,  decorated  witii  numerous  works  in 
marble,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  the  town  is 
o<Tupied  by  wiuares.  ^ardeiis,  ponds,  and  esen  fu'idi. 

Tile  Zm-telieou,  or  Uiiy  of  the  Throne,  consists  ul  three 
parts,  eiiclosinij  one  aiiotlier.    In  the  centre  is  the  imperial 

Calace,  c;illed  Zun-ziii-telieou,  which  has  tho  form  of  an  ub- 
mg  rectangle,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  painted 
ydbw,  and  hence  called  the  Yellow  Wall.  It  is  about  two 
niiea  and  a  half  in  ciroomfbraMakaai  contains,  in  addition 
to  oeTctal  resldaoeaaef  the  eaporar,MineMibiia  hniMiaas 
and  magasineB,  nlao  aslansiTe  gardans.  wita  enial%  ^mm, 
and  ftmntaina.  ^planned  and  exeeatad  with  taste.  The 
Ziin*tin-teheou  is  surrounded  by  the  Kuan-tcheou.  the  Im- 
perial Town,  whirh  is  sovon  miles  aii<l  a  ball' in  circumfe- 
rence, and  fuiitams  among  other  remarkable  buildmijs,  the 
temple  of  Fo,  or  Shigemuni,  with  a  sialue  of  the  god  made 
of  Topper  and  gilt,  which  is  more  than  00  feel  high,  la 
this  part  of  the  Zin  tcheou  tliero  i.<  a  fine  square  called 
Zin-shant(,  near  which  is  a  beautiful  bill,  calied  Zin.  The 
Kuan-tcheou  is  enclosed  on  all  tides  by  what  b  more  espe- 
cially called  the  City  of  the  Throne,  or  Ztn-tGhaou,  io  which 


the  university  buildings  and  ihoee  of  the  '. 
are  situated.   The  whole  ci^  li  ten  and  one  ai»th  li  in 
length,  and  b  nino  and  fivo-sisths  H  wide.   It  is  eonstdered 

as  a  military  encampment,  and  divide<l  amonij  the  eight 
divisions  of  the  Mantchoo  troops,  which  are  stationed  there. 
The  impen  il  |  uluce  doe*  not  belong  to  those  eight  sections. 

Tlio  Wailii-tili.-Dii,  or  Town  of  the  Chinese,  is  projicrly 
only  a  suburb,  and  h.>>  bfcii  eiirlosi'il  with  walls  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  two  principal  altars  which  it  contains,  and  on 
which  the  emperor  presents  his  offerings.  These  sre  the 
Tien-tan,  or  Eminence  of  Heaven,  whicb  iaroWH),  and  about 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  Tl»tan»  or  tooqde 
dedicated  to  the  earth,  whioh  ia  •  aqnafe^  beame  the  ea« 
tient  Chiosse  eoMideied  the  eerih  to  ho  of  a  sqaaio  flmn. 
Within  the  walb  enclosing  the  second  templo,  and  which 
has  a  cireuralbreoce  of  about  two  mile«  and  a  half,  i<t  the 
field  on  w  hich  ihi'  emperor  liiinself  e\ery  year  goes  to  plmigb. 
In  this  part  of  Peking  are  tlie  iheatres,  and  other  plare>  of 
amn>ctiieiit,  a.i  balhs,  JStc.  It  extends  along  t}i<>  soiillieni  siile 
of  the  Ziii  tcheou,  and  is  somewhat  longer,  hut  not  (}uite  so 
wide.  It  contains  two  Catholic  conrenis  and  a  mosque.  In 
one  of  thu  suburbs  east  of  the  town  is  the  convent  of  the 
Clioshanes,  in  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  very  lai^e  bell, 
weighing  nearly  14Mewt„  whioh  ia  heard  in  all  pmria  of  the 
town  when  it  ia  rain. 

The  population  of  Poking  was  estimated  by  StaantOK  at 
three  millions,  bat  Pihe  Hyacinthc  makes  it  only  two  mil 
lions,  Tliis  raniiut  be  considered  a.s  a  great  jkipulatioa 
when  the  iniiiiense  extent  of  the  Chinese  einpite  and  us 
Wealth  ai  o  1. 1  n  -ulrretl  .Siaunton,  in  comparing  I'tliin.;  w  ith 
the  large  towns  of  EurojHj,  says,  '  Peking  is  nierelv  tho  seal 
of  government  of  the  empire, — it  is  not  a  port.  It  is  not  s 
place  of  inland  trade  or  manaftwtaro.  No  nyieaBalntwo 
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M  or  general  ttttM  MteraMe  tbeie  to  uaiit,  or  check,  or 
enmine  the  measarea  of  the  erown.  It  faavM  no  rendmvous 
Car  ideasare  end  diwipation.  The  cbiefdtiei  of  Buropeove 

mtteh  of  their  opn1(>nce,  siz«,  and  population  to  the  elAas  of 

those  pLM-sons  wiio,  by  tiio  gift  of  ihfir  prna;enitijrs,  or  by  the 
favour  of  their  iinnrn,  possesB  wealth  williout  labour,  and 
seek,  in  the  confurronre  of  niii'ititu<U'S,  for  opportiiiiitii;s  lo 
oiijoy  it  to  the  most  n'lvnntBpe.  But  Pekitif^  owe'*  littlo  of 
its  extent  or  populoiisness  to  circumbtaiires  of  thi«  imture. 
Most  men  there  have  their  stations  regiilnrly  allotted  to 
them,  or  are  occupied  in  attendingor  providing  for  those  who 
have.  Except  perhap*  fiome  of  the  relations  of  the  emperor, 
hw  indeed  are  (hoM  whote  only  business  is  the  pursuit  of 
piMMlM  and  the  consumption  of  that  time  whiohothon  are 
under  theneocMity  of  employing  in  the  perfbrmaneeof  Mine 
public  doty  and  in  the  private  care*  of  living/ 

Puking,  heinff  the  scat  of  government,  eontaint  the  great 
olhres  for  tlie  aamiiiistration  of  the  empire,  which  are  situ- 
nted,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  near  the  southern  gate  of 
the  itnperini  palace.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
oilice  called  iiii-pou,  the  btisinessof  which  is  to  consider  tlie 
qualifications  of  the  different  mandarins  for  various  ofTu-es, 
and  to  propose  to  the  emperor  their  removal  when  they  are 
Ibund  incapable  or  dishonest  The  office  of  ceremonies, 
flailed  Li-poo,  faae  ibr  its  object  the  pneervation  of  tha  eus- 
tMBVormotak of <h« enDiM;  and  the oflleaflf pnUIe  cen- 
won  haa  to  lake  into  eouddacation  theflffcot  «f  analing  laws, 
the  eondnet  of  the  other  offieee,  of  the  prtneea  ana  great 

cfflccrs  of  slate,  and  even  of  llic  emperor  himseMl  Tho 
f;arri*on  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  80,000  men. 

(Du  llalde's  Histury  nf  C/iina  ;  Staunton's  Accomii  of 
an  EmlMSiij  to  thi^  Kmpcinr  (if  Chitia  :  atid  Detcription  de 
Peking,  trii  lititi;  du  Clunou  cn  Jiuxsc  par  P,  Hjaonlhch 
du  Russepar  ¥.  de  FigJiy,  Petersburg, 

PELA'GIA.  ].Amouroux  gives  ttiis  name  to  a  small 
comi  fi-om  the  Caen  oolite^  ranked  by  Blainville  among 

MiLLKl'ORlD.K. 

PBLA'GIA.  rPiiU(0(»Ai>A.l 

PBLAGIANISM.  PBLA'GIUS.  RBMOMSTRAMTB. 
and  SBMl'PELAOtANS,  The  diipalna  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  Christian  cfaaroh.  when  Unt  liberated  from 

cxlciiial  violence  and  obloquy  by  its  formal-establishment, 
related  to  the  fiinilamental  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  ('hns- 
t.an  writer.s,  when  fieed  from  this  struggle  for  life,  and  fi-oin 
the  taisk  of  drawing  up  apologies  in  defence  of  the  dignity, 
consistency,  and  purity  of  the  faith  which  they  professed, 
were  ocoupicd  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 
vith  stating  and  enforcing  llio  Catholic  doctnne  on  this 
head.  This  task  accomplished  by  the  leaders  of  the  Eastern 
church  (for  whose  speculative  predileetioDt  a  suitabla  field 
of  labour  eeemad  thus  openadX  n  roeoeesion  of  controvoniei 
aroie*  of  a  Ueoded  diueotio  and  practical  natuto,  and,  ftnr 
this  reason,  caually  fitted  to  oconpf  the  attention  of  the 
principal  intellects  of  the  West.  8doh  were  the  (pieations 
respecting  ^ruee,  election,  and  predestination. 

Whether  I  he  f^reut  Fathers  of  the  church,  anterior  to  the 
oontroversiies  of  Au.;\isuu  and  Pelagius,  had  propounded 
aontimeata  which  inii4lu  \w.  fairly  eonsidercd  as  favourable 
to  either  party,  is  a  doubtful  (]uesti<jn,  and  one,  conse- 
quently, which  has  bcttii  the  parent  of  much  violent  con- 
troversy. St.  August iu  himself,  as  la  well  known,  quoted 
the  earlier  fathers  in  support  of  his  principles.  But  this 
aanerted  eoincidenee  will  hardly  stand  tho  test  of  a  close 
•XAmination.  The  case  of  St.  Grcgoryof  Maziansuai.  whoaa 
sontimenta  wore  quoted  by  St,  AugiHtbi  as  identiosil  with 
his  own,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  remark.  St.  Gregory 
f)f  Noxianzum,  according  to  tho  deliberate  judgment  of  his 
biographer,  was  not  so  consistent  as  either  .-Xugnslin  or 
Pelagius.  He  ap|»ear«  to  have  held  a  mean  between  the 
doctrinos  of  unqualified  freedom,  as  laid  down  by  Origen, 
anfl  those  ol  grace,  ns  subsequently  taught  by  Aiifjiistin. 
Hi»  theory,  if  earned  o  Lt  (lor  the  germs  only  of  a  theory 
Bra  to  be  found  in  h.s  writings),  would  have  le<l  him  \n  ail 
pro1»bility,  as)  an  admirer  of  Origen,  to  the  system  of  Pela- 
giua  rather  than  of  Augusiin.  But  precise  dogmatic 
statements  not  being  ealled  for  (as  no  theory  on  these  sub- 
jecu  had  been  fcnnally  put  forward)^  tha  santimanta  of  St. 
Oreuory  seem  to  have  remabied  to  tho  lasi  an  antkipatiDn 
<  r  vliai.  ill  the  days  of  the  R«lbrnialion»  Would  lum  been 
LuHed  Synergi-im. 

Tins  an;u  ipati  d  PeUyianism  of  the  early  fathers  was  laid 
tp  their  charge  by  some  ductars  within  the  cburcb  of  £ng- 
]and»  during  tho  latter  pwtioft  of  the  sizioonth  oeotnry. 


We  read  that  ElicabvOi'a  alndias  in  tho  OMwk  fhthera  gave 
alarm  on  this  ground.  Hooker  uks— '  The  heresy  of  free- 
will was  a  milistono  nboot  the  Pelogiims'  neck ;  shall  we 
therefore  give  sentenee  of  death  inevitable  against  all  those 
Fathers  in  tho  Greek  church  who,  bemu'  mispersuaded, 
died  in  the  error  of  freewill?'  Almost  equivalent  to  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Jackson. 

Extreraeii,  and  tendencies  lu  tjx'.rcnios,  beget,  as  is  well 
known,  tho  opposite  errors.  It  may  .accordingly  be  objeclsd 
to  the  early  Anglican  writers,  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
errors  from  which  they  had  been  delivered  was  as  yet  too 
fresh  to  allow  them  to  form  an  impartial  iudgmeiit  in  a 
matter  of  such  nicety.  The  opinion  of  a  later  Anglican 
writer  may  be  admitted,  as  less  exceptionable  on  this  point, 
respecting  the  Augustinnn  or  Pelagian  tendencies  of  the 
early  fathers 

'  The  antient  Fathers  of  the  ctmn  h  met  this  question, 
concerning  the  union  of  the  Du  uie  prescience  wiih  luiman 
freedom,  wisely  and  most  reasonably.  They  stood  ujion  tho 
proofs  of  Ciod's  prescience,  which  authentic  and  unambiguous 
prophecies  supplied  ;  they  maintained  ihe  liberty  of  human 
action,  williout  which  they  saw  there  Could  be  no  religion, 
and,  whatever  solutions  or  Qualifications  they  attempted 
to  giro  of  the  apparent  difficulty  subsisting  in  their  view  tH 
the  case,  they  sought  no  relief  of  it  whatever  by  going  to 
invalidate  the  one  principla  or  the  othor^the  prerogatlvo 
of  tho  Divine  foreknowkin  <Hr  the  responsible  freedom  of 
man*S  moral  agencv.  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Eusebius,  all 
concur  in  this  judgment,  and  e%'eu  Augusim,  \Uien  he 
argues  most  coolly,  does  not  dissent  from  them.'*  Pre- 
vious to  the  fifth  centurv,  the  moral  incapacity  and  fallen 
condition  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  grace  to  chan[;e  his 
nature  and  enalil-j  him  to  live  aright  in  the  sight  of  God, 
wore  admitted  &»  doctrines  of  the  church.  But  no  controversy 
iu  connection  with  them  having  as  jet  arisen,  they  had  not 
been  treated  so  preciselyas  the  subiects  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Dix-iuity  of  CoriBt.  The  seeds  of  dispute  may  be  plainly 
diseemod  m  the  statmnents  put  forward  by  variena  Iktfaora 
on  these  important  topica.  Tha  nsml  dimienees  in  tono 
between  the  theolo|^  of  tho  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
are  to  be  observed  m  the  course  of  these  controversies : — 
the  fir.st,  more  directly  jibilosophical,  taking  a  paramount 
interest  in  the  Trinitarian  question  ;  the  second  being 
chiefly  directed  to  the  effects  of  certain  doctrines  on  hutuaii 
practice.  To  tax  the  Greek  fathers  wiib  teiu^ts  (  quivalent 
to  I'elagianism  is  unfair,  although,  according  to  Hooker  and 
Jiickson,  they  approached  somewhat  too  nearly  to  U;  but 
it  would  be  an  anluous  task  to  establish  their  entire  free- 
dom ft'om  a  leaning  to  that  side.  Sueh  must  ever  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  tne  recorded  sentisBonla  of  the  doss  of 
divines  so  happily  designated  as  *  superstniotttio  mso,* 
whose  mission  was  rather  to  set  Ibrth  the  fruits  (tf  a  ohanra 
of  heart,  than  the  means  ordained  of  God  to  effect  the 
change  itself.  Aceordingly,  some  expressions  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  wlien  speaking  of  the  natural  condition  and 
powers  of  man,  can  be  explained  only  by  such  mcAtis.  Tho 
admiration  of  Origen  evinced  by  Pelagius  was  erected,  by  the 
jealousy  of  .leronie,  into  a  prwf  of  his  heterodoxy.  Anni- 
unus,  a  follower  of  Origen,  employed  himself  during  tho 

giiriod  of  his  disgrace  by  translating  some  of  Ihe  homilies  of 
t.  Chrysostom  in  order  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  doc- 
trines contained  ill  them  vuth  those  tat  which  be  aufiered. 
On  the  other  side,  Tertullian  andOyprian.  in  Aflka.  and 
subse(|uentlv  if  !  ry  and  Arohwia^ assartsd  vngr diBhwnt 
doetrinei,  tlic  ^i.Lcursors  of  tho  eeniraveity  vhieh  at  last 
hrnkf!  out  in  the  fifth  century. 

I'elagius,  whoso  name  has  acquired  so  lusting  a  notoriety, 
was  born,  during  the  fourth  I'l'iitury,  in  Britain.  His  or- 
dinary apiiellatiDii  Is  a  Viaiululion  uf  lhat  boitic  b)  him  in 
his  own  country  He  settled  in  Italy  as  a  monk,  and  began 
to  disseminate  his  peculiar  doctrines  in  Rome,  alioul  a.u. 
400.  Accompanie<i  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Civleslnis 
(once  an  advocate,  but  subsequently  a  monk,  and  who  from 
temper,  talents,  age,  and  the  habits  of  his  former  profession, 
was  better  fitted  to  head  a  party  Iban  bis  aged  and  simple- 
hearted  leader).  Planus  visited  Africa  and  Palestino.  ' 
After  escaping  oensulo  from  the  council  of  Diosmlis,  he  was 
subsequently  condhnnned  by  Pope  Zosimua (who  had  hitherto 
|uxMoclcd  Crolestius),  and  banished  from  Italy  bv  an 
edict  of  tho  emperor  Hunorius,  in  418.  It  is  supposed  that 
on  his  expulsion  from  his  retreat  in  T  1  i  le,  which  hu 
was  induced  to  select  from  the  simihuity  1  iua  swn  views 
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with  tliosft  of  t!ic  Easlcni  church,  he  relirtd  lo  his  native 
oountry.    Very  hide  of  his  writini;s  hats  come  down  to  us. 

'  Th«  Pulagiaiis,'  writes  lluuker, '  being  ovcr-groat  friends 
unto  nature,  made  ihi-msclves  enemies  unio  grace,  for  all 
their  confussinR  that  men  have  their  louls,  and  all  the 
flieilltios  thcrouf,  their  wilU  and  all  tho  abilities  thereof, 
(irom  God.'  Pelagiut  hiroself,  of  a  cold  and  paMsioritess 
tamperament,  and  removed  from  the  bustle  and  vices  of  the 
woAd  in  tl»  nditudai  of  hisdoiater,  had  not  gone  tbnugb  the 
BerjrtridtorStAasttttiiL  AliIion(^ftdly  aim  to  the  deadly 
evils  of  AotiDonianinB,  be  ftil  into  u  error  oqiMlhr  |Mnil- 
ciout,  vhen  he  paronoeed  tofireMb,  at  on  antidole^  tne  limi* 
tation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  (in  its  consequonres)  to  himself, 
and  the  power  of  man  to  '  do  pood  works  pleasant  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God,*  so  OS  to  merit  eternal  happiness,  without 
the  Slid  of  divine  grace.     Not  merely  the  culminating 

Coinis  of  tiio  system  of  Augustin,  the  doctrines  of  irresisti- 
Ic  and  absolute  predestination,  were  repudiated  by  Pola- 
gius,  but  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
necessity  of  pardoning  mercy  and  »ancttfyin^  grace,  were 
degraded  fcom  their  proper  rank  in  the  Chnslian  scheme, 
and  the  Atonement  deprived  of  its  essential  virtues.  But 
Felagias  «•«  better  than  his  qretem ;  which,  under  different 
naufli,  baa  been  put  flwwaid  in  the  church,  with  less  in  the 
eharaeter  of  tboaa  hjr  whom  It  was  propounded,  to  palliate 
their  mischievous  mistakes. 

Difiuring  so  widely  as  did  the  system*  of  Pelagius  and 
Iiis  great  antagonist,  it  was  not  ditfloult  tO  foresee  that 
nlU;uipt9  at  compromise  would  hardly  be  successful.  The 
church  of  the  south  of  Gaul  was  at  that  time  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  its  leaders  pious  and  learned,  and  an  active 
ecclesia.stical  spirit  nenadeil  the  whole  body.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  these  contradictory  dogmas,  was  made  at 
Marseille.  Its  supporters  were  consequently  designated 
as  Semi- Pelagians.  They  agreed  Willi  St.  Aunutiu,  in  that 
thev  ascribed  {generally)  a  bolv  lill  Of  «Hdk  Wtbftgraooof 
God;  but  on  the  other  bandi  wev  approached  more  nearly 
to  Magitia,  aa  tliqr  atttlbated  the  beginning  and  end.  or 
tbeeonueneement  and  mm  of  acourse  of  acceptable  actions 
lo  the  fbrce  of  hnman  merit  Its  internal  character,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  originated,  contributed 
to  (^ive  it  Some  poiiulsrity,  and  to  rank  among  its  defenders 
the  namL's  of  Cas.'iian,  and  I  he  better  known  one  of  Vincen- 
tius  Lcrineniis.  Bui  the  orthodox  belief  found  activecham- 
pioiis  in  Hilary  and  Prosper.  To  the  exertions  of  the 
latter  the  formal  document  of  Pope  Ciolcstinus  coiideiu- 
.uatorr  of  Pelagian  doctrines  is  principally  attributable. 

Subsequently  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Orange 
in  529,  the  system  of  Augustiu  may  be  considered  as  the 
Mlabliebed  standard  of  orthodoxy  tbnughout  the  West. 
Bat  the  aeedt  of  future  diaoossion  w«ra  contained  in  the 
•uihoritattve  deelaralioiia  of  the  ehurch.  which  were  stu- 
diously cjuehed  in  wide  terms.  And  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination was  treated  indirectly  and  in  general  expressions, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination to  condemnation,  it  is  to  be  observed,  w  aji  expressly 
rejected.  But  this  tum)>orising  policy  for  the  hope  of  pre- 
sent srcurity  proved,  as  usual,  the  parent  of  weakness. 
Various  attenipt.s  were  made  to  turn  the  embarrassiog  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  The  most  celebrated  among  these 
is  ihiU  which  arose  during  the  ninth  century,  with  whidi 
the  name  of  the  unbaiipy  CotUchalk  is  connected.  The 
eondemnaiions,  disgraee,  and  poniahment  inflieted  on  thia 
tinlw|>fiy  man,  in  conieauMwe  of  bit  utlDft-Anattstintamsm 
with  regard  to  the  doetnmofpiadealinatioii.  which  brought 
uiwn  hnn  the  boctility  of  the  raHng  8emI-Pe1agian  party, 

are  well  known.  It  fai  manifest  however,  from  several  trea- 
tises by  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  day,  as  w  ell  a.s 
the  decisions  of  the  various  councils  an<!  synods  iicld  in 
connection  with  this  afl'air  of  Gottschslk,  that  ecclesiastical 
and  orthodox  leanioga  ware  OH  tba  aido  of  Ayputlnand 
his  admirer. 

Thus  professedly  Augustinian  as  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
theology  undoubtedly  was,  there  arises  a  question— by  what 
means  did  the  antagonist  principle  of  Pelagiauism  enter  so 
largely  and  actively  into  the  church  system  of  the  middle 
•itSr  Ignorance  of  the  real  principles  of  Augustin  was 
one  cauae^  which  enabled  the  leading  tchoolmen  to  engraft 
their  peneraiont  upon  hit  doetrinea.  For  the  Pelagian  ism 
of  one  great  doctor  of  Ibo  middle  ages.  Duns  Scot  us,  is 
dear  and  nndoubtcd ;  and  the  leanings  of  another,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  p-no  nnrl  elevated  tia  much  of  lii« 
^aching  undoubtedly  ts,  aud  Augustinian  as  he  iios  often 


been  dectucd,  arc  found,  when  closely  regarded,  to  beal 
least  Semi-Pelagian.  Most  close  and  natural  was  the  con 
ncction  between  Pclagianism  and  the  paramount  atteniiun 
bestowed  by  tlie  schoolmen  on  speculative  questioiii  in 
morality,  to  which  the  interests  of  religion  were  often  Mcri- 
ficcd.  The  naturalism  of  the  svRtem  of  Pelagius  is  well 
known.  In  this  also  some  of  the  leading  schoolmen  were 
his  followers.  In  their  high  and  unbounded  admiration  for 
Aristotle^  in  whom  they  pro fcued  to  discover  the  best  and 
most  ^igihlo  guide  to  Christian  truth,  they  left,  like  Pela 
giua,  the  line  of  damaicatioii  betwewt  Chriatianity  and 
beatbenkm  fiunt  and  indiatinet 

Ttiu  modern  .'Irrainians  [AuiiNivs;  Donr],  called  also  in 
the  fust  instance  KumonstranU,  and  innore liomely  phnue, 
Free-Willors,  correspond  very  nearly  in  doctrine  with  the 
Semi-Pelagians  above  mentioned.  The  following  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  statement  of  their  opinions:—!,  God 
elects  none  to  salvation  hut  on  account  of  that  fnith  which 
be  foresees  in  them.  2,  Faith  and  sincere  obedience  are 
made  the  conditions  of  justification  and  sah-aiton,  just  as 
Adam's  perfect  obedienoe  would  have  entitled  him  to  eter- 
nal lifo;  and  ao  Godroputea  Uiis  imperfect  obedience  for 
perftoW  bsrine  relaxed  the  rigour  of  the  law  upon  the 
aeeonnt  of  Chnst'a  ■atafiulion;  that  God  aaut  biaa  to  dk 
without  any  particolar  design  to  lavo  any  parffenlnr  penon 
by  it.  but  only  to  redeem  all  men  in  general,  and  now  lie 
applies  salvation  to  all  that  believe  and  repent.  That 
Christ  so  far  redeemed  all  men,  that  none  shall  be  con- 
demned for  original  sin,  which  they  admit  under  such 
qualifications  as  almost  to  annihilate  its  cfleetB.  Thedofr 
tnite  of  final  perseverance  they  totally  reject 

Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  of  the  wicked  and 
cruel  peraeeutions  to  which  the  Remonstrant  party  were 
subjected  in  eonaequenee  of  the  synod  of  Dort-  It  is  be- 
yond our  present  object  to  disensB  the  cbnim  imputed  to 
their  principlea.  of  leading  to  Soeinlaiilain.  Bnt  nw  theo- 
Iflgjcat  autbora  of  tbaft  aft  mo  to  bo  oooipnoil  to  Lhnborcl 
and  Qrotina.  Urn  lattar,  with  all  bin  flbvknia  fudla.  foi 
a  long  period  vat  ngarded  aa  tba  ddef  of  Protcatam  ok- 

positors. 

Another  and  impoi  iaiit  question  remains  behind,  as  to 
whether  the  supposed  sudden  influx  of  Semi  Pelagian  of 
Arminiaii  principles  into  the  cluirch  of  England  during;  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  in  any  way  attti-. 
biitable  to  the  disgust  conceived  towards  the  contra-Remon- 
strant or  Calvinist  party,  the  victors  at  Dort,  and  the  tup- 
posed  better  accordance  of  Arminianism  with  the  high  prin- 
ciples then  held  in  cbiueb  and  atatOb  Some  have  lamented 
over  this  predonlntn^  of  Aiminianiam,  aa  a  iUhng  away 
ftom  the  spirit  and  prmeiplei  of  the  symbolical  standards 
of  the  English  church;  some,  on  the  other  hand.  ItsA-e 
stoutly  maintained  ili.  i  r  [filial  Arminianism  of  this  churrh; 
while  others  assert  mat  the  claims  of  the  two  contending 
parties  are  based  upon  an  unfair  niterpretatii»n  of  ccrtiiin 
particular  doctrines.    *  In  the  year  1618,'  writes  ^Valerla^■d, 
'  our  divines  at  the  syiud  of  Dort  had  commission  to  insist 
Upon  the  doclhne  of  uuivcrsal  redemption,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England  (though  they  were  oatrated  in 
it),  which  one  doctrine,  pursued  in  its  just  consequences,  is 
sufficient  to  overtlmw  the  whole  Calvinist  system  of  the 
five  points.'  This  a««rtion  of  Walerland  is  oorrohonited  If 
the  dooumenu  nuUishad     John  HaleSi  who  was  piwoent 
at  Dort  But  theaa  opinions  wc  shall  consider  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  history  of  theology,  and  conclude  xhm 
present  sketch  with  a  quotation,  the  kindly  spirit  of  which 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  prevalent  bitterness  of  stunt 
I  during  tlie  fust  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  wuich 
this  autlnir  lived.    *  Finding,  upon  this  serious  scarrb,  that 
nil  doubts  are  not  desrly  dtcided  by  Scripture;  that  in  tb« 
anlienl  church,  after  the  age  of  St.  Augustin,  who  was 
presently  contradicted  by  many  Catholics  (as  you  may  seo 
m  the  epistles  of  Prosper  and  Fnlgentius  to  htm  upon 
very  occasion),  they  have  over  been  friendly  debated,  and 
never  determined  on  in  anv  oonnoil;  that  in  our  an 
whole  churches  are  here  divloed,  either  ftom  one  anotlwr, 
aa  the  Lutherans  from  tisi  or  among  thcmselvc:;,  m  the 
Romanists,  amongst  whom  the  Dominican  family  is  wholly 
for  the  Contra-Rcmoiislrnnt^ :    that  in  all  ilic'se  st  vei  .i. 
churches,  fome  particular  di.iciors  vary  in  these  o['iuiuii» 
but  of  all  ili;s  1  collect  for  niy  part.  tli;,t  iIum  pouiis  an'  no 
esscnluil  Calluilic  verities,  not  essential  to  tlie  foi'h  'out 
merely  matters  of  o[jinion,  i^rohlemalxal,  ol'  infeuor  nt  '- 

menty  whwin  a  man  may  err,  or  be  ignorant,  witboitf 
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danger  to  hU  s-ouh  Y«t  <0  still,  Uiat  the  (;lory  of  God't 
justice,  rncrcy,  trutki  sia««rity,  «od  divine  grace  be  not  any 
way«  bli'fni»lie(l,  nor  tmf  eood  ascribed  to  man's  coixupt 
will.  ii,)t  uay  evil  to  <3od4  msrae  of  providence.** 

FELA'GiUS  L  tttoeeeded  Vu-aUiitt  in  tbe  see  at  Rome 
AA  5SS.  Like  hit  predeocHor.  m  vas  inTolvvd  in  aog- 
malical  coiilroversy  with  most  of  tlic  Wcbtcrn  bi.slujp*,  coii- 
eerninj;  certain  theological  tenets  condemned  by  (he  council 
of  Ci)i.>;;iiuuiiii  !t',  au'l  known  in  controversial  histoi-y  by 
the  name  of  iLo  liirce  cLtaplcrg,  being  aupporled  in  his  view 
of  the  question  by  the  eniccror  Jtisiiuian,  who  was  fond  of 
interrvrin^f  in  theological  diipulalious.  (tiatris,  2Ji«sertatio 
di  Syninlo  iiuinta.)  Ftolagiiia  died  in  the  jrear  560,  and  wu 
succeeded  by  John  III. 

PELA'GiUS  11.  hiu  L  cwkil  Btinodict  I,  A-ft  578.  He 
was  likewise  embroiled  in  disputed  coiio'-ruiiig  the  three 
chapters  above  mentioned.  In  the  iiieuiu.roe  u  council 
wlfich  asaembled  at  Conslantinoule  bestowed  on  the 
fttrinrdt  of  tliat  eity  the  title  of  (Beumeuic  or '  unitcna)* 
shop,  at  which  Pulagius  Was  greatly  offended.  He  died 
at  Rome,  k  m.  090,  ami  war*  sneceodcd  by  Grej^ory  I. 

PE'L.IG  L'S,  Do  Montfiii  i'^  i. mu-  fur  u  ■^'■nius  of  Am- 
fM'jni<M,  wiiQse  spire  U  covered  lj>  lin-  la^t  \wn  al.  and  which 
have  an  umbilicus;  Orl/iUiles  of  Laniai<  k  and  utheis. 

PR'L.AMYS,  Dmidin's  name  for  a  >jei)us  uf  n  r>itu<j  oplii- 
dians  [Hydri  sJ  f  unnl  in  the  seas  of  wnrui  i  limales.  A 
specimen  of  Peiumys  bicolnr  has  beeti  picked  up  dead  on 
the  beach  of  the  "  est  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Cantor,  in  bis  Oisermti'vu  on  Marine  Serpents,  enters 
into  the  distiiv^nithing  anatomical  charuCors,  habits,  and 

Eieral  oonforitnalion  of  this  group  with  re&rence  to  the 
ment  in  whiob  they  exist.  But  Utile  attention  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  them,  on  eoconoti^lhc  dan;;cr  of  oxaiuinin^t 
them  alive,  and  also  from  their  geographti  iil  p  ;>iiion  being 
eniircly  cuuBued  l«  the  tropical  seas.  Dr.  Cantor  wa- 
Stationed  on  the  delta  >>f  the  (lan^eN  and  liail,  fi  r  a  cuii- 
.^iilenible  poi  u-il,  wiy  ouraldc  opportunities  of  itiulMng  i 
these  ophidiaij>,  many  uf  u ha  h  were  taken  in  Uil-  nuN  ijf 
the  il.'iherinen.  Tln'  piimijj  il  |>h) biological  \mu,\  ti!"  iiiie.L.->i  [ 
established  by  llie  Doctor  is  liie  lii^jlily  venomous  character 
of  all  the  species  without  c.vceptiun,  a  fact  denied  by  Sclile- 
gel,  wbu  slates  them  to  be  linriiilu^s  an  ermneoiis  idea 
Wlueh  is  also  current  among  the  nalives.  Dr.  C  antor  gives 
fatal  proof  of  this  error  in  the  death  of  an  ulUcor  in  Her 
Majesty's  servioenot  lung  agu,  within  an  hour  or  two  aHer 
the  bite  of  a  serpent  which  had  been  caught  at  sea;  atid 
from  numeroiu  experiments  conducted  by  himself,  tho 
result  of  which  was  that  fowls,  fii^,  and  other  animals  in- 
variably died  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  bile  had  been 
Irif!  •  t.        {7.;:l.  Pr-u:.  \K\ti.} 

rEi^.VRCJO'Nl  U.M  .»  liie  uamu  given  by  botanists  to  tin.' 
gaily  pamit'il  ttnuers  which  are  usuall)  calieil  Gi  ianiuinN  iit 
our  ftrwiidousi's.  'Hie  latter  differ  olmuusly  from  i'clur- 
goninit)  111  liaviiiy  ri-^'uUir  tiL>\u'is,  and  in  being  herbaceous 
plants,  wiiile  the  genus  in  (question  consists  almost  eiiiirely 
of  shrubs  with  flowers  as  irregular  as  Ihoso  of  the  Pansy. 
There  is  a  lar^  number  of  genuine  species  of  this  genus, 
ehiedy  inhabitmg  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  as  these 
intermix  very  readily,  producing  in  great  abundance  shrubs 
wbieh  are  capable  of  being  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  a  pro- 
digious nvmberof  epwniis  ^eeitt*  as  wdl  aaaekuowledged 
varieties,  have  found  their  wiy  into  the  writings  of  syste- 
matic botani.sls.  For  example,  Do  Canilolte  enumeratcK 
:)69  supposed  Kiiecics,  of  which  at  least  oue  half  arc  of  arti- 
ficial orif^in.  While  however  science  has  been  embarrassed 
by  this  facility  of  crossbreeding,  the  gardens  have  been  en- 
riched by  (  loud.  oF  the  most  beauliful  <.ib;c"i<,  in  which  the 
features  of  their  savaue  piogenitorrs  can  no  i'  ngor  bo  recog- 
nised; and  it  is  prohalilo  that  of  all  iLc  !l.  \ve^^.  winch  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  Peiargouium  is 
that  in  which  the  result  has  been  mo,>t  strikinij. 

By  cfiro  and  attention  to  a  few  simple  points  of  practice, 
these  plants  mav  be  cultivated  ami  multiplied  by  any  one 
who  has  a  greenhouse^  and  henco  they  have  become  univcr- 
mt  Ihvoatitet.  Thoaepoiuta  are  tbe  following,  namelv:  i, 
water,  S,  warmth,  3.  a  genda  bottom  beat,  4,  abundance 
of  air,  5,  as  much  light  as  the  leoves  will  bear,  and  €.  a 
rich  soil  during  the  season  of  growth:  nnil  n  cou\  utmu- 
ephere,  less  water,  abundance  of  light,  and  <  'niio  piuniiig 
afterwanls. 

PKLASGI  iiUXaofoi)  were  the  most  antienl  inhabitants 
of  Grcero,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
•  W«ti^mii«b*i  Itct.  M»*  *.  Mb '  ftew  to  VimV 
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selves  exiendod.  A  dynasty  of  Pelasgic  chiefs  exists  in 
Greece  before  any  other  dynasty  is  meutionud  in  Oieek 
traditions.  Danaus  is  in  the  uuuh«  Heaealioo  in  the  eighth, 
and  Cadmus  in  the  seventh  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war;  but  Fhonmeua  the  P^K*an  is  in  the  eigl  %  i  i  li  ^re- 
neration  befbre  that  epoch.  The  Greek  tradinun^  icpie- 
sent  the  Pelasgic  rnci!  us  spread  ioor.1  wijely  over  almost  all 
parts  of  Greecoand  the  ii-Liids  uf  the  Grecian  aichipelagoi. 
The  whole  of  Hollas,  accordiiiL^  lo  Herodotus  (ii.  lib),  was 
oritiuully  called  Pelasgia;  mA  ^E'^chyhi*  (Sw;:^./., -250)  in- 
troduces Pelasfjus,  kingof  Argos,  usi  laiinin^  loi  the  people 
named  after  him  all  the  country  ibrough  which  the  Algua 
flows,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Sirymoii.  We  find  mention  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Thracia,  Thcsprotia.  At- 
tica, Bwotia,  and  Ptiocis.  (Strabo,viL3;il ;  Herod.,  viii.  •(■i.) 
The  oracles  of  Dulplii  and  Duduua  were  originally  PeloMtie 
(Sirabo,  ix.  'Wl ;  vii.  327 ;  compare  Herod.. !(;  i-i) ;  andMr 
Clintoa  {FatU  H«IL,  vol.  i2)aud  Niebiibr(J?om.  Hut., 
vol.  L.  p.  27)  liave  adduced  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Macedonians  also  were  a  Pclasgic  race.  AVe  also  Und  tracc-i 
of  the  I'elasgi  in  many  of  the  ulands  of  the  ylifjuan  Sea,  as 
Lcmnos,  lmbro«i,  Lesbos,  Chios,  iitc.  (Sirabo,  xni.  tj_'  ( ) ,  and 
Herodotus  inforitis  us  (vii.  9j)  that  tliu  i.-<laiiiU  ucru  in- 
halir.iil  by  the  Pelusgic  race  till  they  wcil-  -niMhied  by  the 
luaiatis.  T\w  neighbourint^  coiu-il  of  A»iii  Minor  was  aUo 
inliaLnied  in  many  parts  by  the  Pelasgi.  (Strabo,  xiii.  6-JI.) 
The  country  afterwards  called  ^Kolis  was  occupied  by  Pe- 
lasgians  (Ilcrud.,  vu.  9j>;  and  hence  Antaiulros  was  called 
Pelasgic  in  the  lime  of  Uerudutus  (vii.  42).  TraUes  in 
Curia  was  a  Pelasgic  town  iNiebuhr,  liiim.  Hitt,  ToL  L, 
p.  33),  and  two  of  ibair  towns  on  the  Uellesjioat  wore  atiU 
extant  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  57). 

The  preceding  authorities  are  sufficient  to  show  the  wido 
dilfusiun  of  tho  Pelusgic  race ;  but  it  is  a  dilllcnlt  matter  lo 
determine  from  wIkiL  i)iiai-ter  they  migiinn!)  came.  Many 
ini>dcrn  writers  uM..iile;i,  Hitl  «•/  Ui.ine.  p.  fi9 ;  liishop 
Mai:^];,  Il  .rte  l\la>igi<-"  .  r.  ij  <  oiu  ln  le.  liuin  our  Uno^v lt'd.;e 
■  jI  the  original  !Teais<ifihe  hiimun  ruco,  tiial  the  PelasKiuus 
^l>:  >  a  1  ihemselvo  fioiu  Asia  into  Europe,  across  the  Hel< 
li-spont,  und  round  tho  northern  shores  of  the  ^i^x^^an  Sea. 
Bui  this  oiiinum,  though  it  may  be  true,  is  opposed  to  many 
Greek  traditions,  which  re|iresout  the  Peloponnesus  as  tho 
oiigiiial  Seat  uf  the  Pclas^ialls,  whence  they  spread  lo  Thes- 
saly,  and  thence  to  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  avchipelagp 
and  la  the  Aaiatie 


Pheionea%  son  of  laadkus,  kijigof  Aigo^  is  represented 
by  most  Greek  traditions  as  tbe  first  king  of  tlie  Pc  lusgi, 

and  the  curly  chronaI<^rs  give  a  li!>t  of  his  successms  at 
Argot.  One  of  these  kings,  Pelasgus,  who  was  in  the 
iiiii:li  or  tenth  gL  iieratiun  from  Phoroneus,  is.  said  to  have 
Colonised  Arcadia ;  bul  according  lo  the  .\rcndian  tra- 
ditions, the  Pelasgi  originated  in  Arcadia.  (Paus  ,  \ni.  1,  s. 
2;  Rphorus,  apud  Sfrah.,  v,  'Ji!.)  From  iLo  ^Vr^ive  Pe- 
lasgians  the  race  s|ii'oad  to  A^ia  and  the  other  pnrts  uf 
Gieece,  but  it  is  dillicult  to  arrange  the  times  of  these  early 
Pelasgic  migrations.  Cinilon  (I'lul.  HeU^  vol.  i.,  p.  14) 
places  llu  ni  in  tlie  following  order: — I,  A  migration  under 
a  Pehuii;ii:  rliief,  reprcsentcil  by  Xanlhus,  sou  of  TrionaSt 
plauiud  a  colony  first  in  Lycia  and  afterwards  in  Lesboa. 
(Diod..  V.  SI.)  2,  Two  generations  later  a  migration  pro* 
ceedcd  to  Thessdly*  tttpreaented  by  Aehnus.  Phthius,  and 
Pelasgus,  sons  of  Larista.*  3,  Nearly  eou(i'm)iurai-y  with 
thi^  ini^r  itiun.  and  in  theninth  generation  from  PhoroneuH, 
a  l'ela>*iic  chief,  probably  derived  from  Argos,  cstabltKhed 
himself  in  Arcadia.  4,  Two  generations  afterwards,  tho 
CEnotriiins  and  Peucetians,  Pelasgic  tribes,  described  under 
the  ]>erM;iLS  »1  (iinotrus  and  Peucetius,  sons  of  Lyeaoili  OU* 
graieJ  to  Italy.  (Dionys.,  AiUiq.,  i..  p.  30-3."}.) 

1'he  I'chisgians  were  widely  sjiread  over  the  south  of 
Italy;  ui^d  the  places  in  whicli  Ihey  appear  to  have  been 
settled  are  indicated  by  Mr.  Maiden  {liom.  Hist.,  p.  7'2-S3) 
and  Niebuhr  (Rom.  //t«/.,  vol.  i..  p.  2o-C3).  There  seems 
no  reason  for  rejecting,  as  somo  modern  writers  have  dniM^ 
the  account  of  Diouysius,  that  the  Pelasgi  emigrated  from 
Greece  to  Italy. 

In  some  mrts  of  Gieeee  the  Pelasgians  impained  io  pMi» 
session  of  loa  country  to  tbe  latest  times.  The  Arcadian 
were  always  eonsideied  by  the  Greeks  ihemselvcs  as  pure 

•  TIm  nami-  t.ar<*»  fr^niiitlv  •\rti%n  In  Petnsitie  li-ffoJ*.  It  wm  nlw  • 
I  'lmroim  Damv  ur  iIkIuxhh  m  ,  tLiLrl-  .  r  tha  FrliMjiiitna ;  tlmt  w«  flini  lti*t 
\\\v  ciUitt'l  i>{  Ar^is  v>  J  >  Ciiti.  d  Lui -i  4,  i'mia .,  U.  Ti,  ».  »J,  uud  we  al>u  nrjU  of 
two  Larlustin  Ttmuly.  a  LhHik.!  nmrTrcA.  u:i<ii'ivr  11  ar  Ciims, ■nudicr  la 
IhB  iMlllat* of  Epheitit,  uvotKet  Bcur  'IiiUlf<.  i  u  tl  i'  ^xinWra  ofUlS  |Wt.  t 
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PelMglina,  and  a  Polaaiian  djmaafy  ni^ed  in  Arcadia  till 
th«  tecdnd  Mesienian  war.  (Herod.,  t.  146;  ii.  )7I  ;  via. 
73.)  Aci-ordin^  to  Herodotus  (viii.  44;  i.  jD,  llie  Atiie- 
Dians  wtire  a  Pelx<gic  race,  which  had  !>c'ttled  in  Attiru 
(t9m  the  earliest  times,  and  had  undergone  no  ehanu;e 
-eept  by  receiving  a  new  name  and  adopting  a  now  latiL;u.'i^e. 
In  moat  parts  of  Greece  however  the  Pelasgic  nu  n  hi  raine 
intermixed  with  the  Ueltenic  but  the  Pela«gi  probably  at 
■dl  timesi  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  population  of 
TiM  Hellenes  exeelled  the  Pelaaoi  ia  military 
)  Hid  a  apirit  of  enterpriM.  and  w«fe  nliii  tnabled  in 
IIm  Fanvi  tnm  Um  eomitiyrtboiifb 
Mm  H«nMMi  jjpMnllj  wttico  among  tlw  FalMgi  •  eon* 
•^ring  pegpfii. 

The  (-onneetion  between  the  Pelaigic  and  Hellenic  raree 
liai  been  u  subject  of  much  controvert',  iiTui»ii2  ni'jfiera 
writer-;.  Miin\  critics  have  muiiitained  liiat  tiiey  beKur^jed 
to  eiitiie'iy  different  races,  and  some  have  been  disposed  to 
attribute  to  the  Pelasgians  an  Etruiscan  or  I'hicnician 
origin.  It  IS  true  that  many  of  the  Greek  writers  speak  of 
the  Pelaa^ans  and  their  language  as  barbarous,  that  is. 
aot  HeUanis;  aad  Haiodotna  (i.  57)  inlbrms  us  that  tt*e  Pe- 
laHifian  language  was  apoken  in  l»it  time  at  Placia  and  8oj- 
laoe  on  tbe  Helleapoot.  Tlila  language  ha  dMOritea  as 
baibarana ;  aad  an  this  ftet  be  mainly  graonda  bitgaaaral 
argnnmntaa  to  the  antimtFalaagiBn  tongue.  Itnarbowever 
ba  mnarked,  that  it  appears  axeeedingly  improbable,  if  the 
PeUsgic  and  Hellenic  language  had  none  or  a  very  slight 
relation  lu  eaeh  tisher.  that  ihe  two  laiiiruaj;es  Khoiild  have 
so  readily  aiiialg.iiiialed  in  all  parts  of  Greefe,  ami  nidi  more 
strniiirc  that  the  Athenians  and  Areailiuns,  who  are  ad- 
roittea  to  have  hoen  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  should  have 
lost  their  original  language,  and  learned  the  nure  Hellen.c 
tongue.  In  addition  to  which  it  outy  b«  awled,  that  vvc 
aearcely  ever  read  of  any  nation  entinfy  loiinig  its  own  Ian 
fluage  and  adopting  that  of  ita  aoaqnaron.  Though  the 
ramana  have  adopted  many  new  waida  intodbair  language 
fma  lhair  Aiab  naalenk  yat  twalfa  centnriet  of  Arab  do- 
■inalien  hava  not  been  aintdent  to  efaanirc  in  any  e.<acntial 
partienlar  tba grammatical  forms  nnd  gi>neral  strueture  of 
the  antient  Persian;  and  notwiiiistaiKim^r  all  the  ctVoris 
that  were  u»ed  by  our  Norman  conqueroru  to  bnni;  ihe 
French  laiiRunge  into  Kotieral  u.se  in  this  c-omiiry,  the 
Saxon  remains  lu  ihe  pieseiit  day  the  main  element  uf  our 
language.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  Huppose  that  the 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  tongues  were  different  dialects  of  a 
common  language,  which  formed  by  their  union  tbe  Greek 
language  of  later  times. 

Tne  antient  writers  differ  as  mneb  linpaiiiBg  the  degree 
nf  eWilization  which  the  PoUsgi  attaiiiMMbia  tbey  be- 
aama  an  UeUania  aeopla,  aa  tbay  do  napeeting  their  original 
language.  Aeeoroing  to  aoma  antent  writers  tbey  were 
Kttle  better  than  a  race  of  savages  till  conquered  and  rivi- 
lisedby  the  Hellenes;  but  others  represent  them,  and  per- 
haps more  correi  ily.  as  having  alluined  a  considciable  de- 
gree of  civilizulioii  previous  to  the  Hellenic  contjuest. 
Many  ira'liiKjus  represert  the  Pelasgians  as  cuius atnij,' 
airntuliure  niul  the  n-*eful  arts;  and  a  modern  wiiier 
(Thirl«all  s  f^nri-f.  \\.].  i.,  p.  ;V.i)  rather  fancifully  suppoflos 
that  the  most  antient  form  of  their  name  (UiXopyoi)  signi- 
fied inhabitants  or  cultivators  of  the  plain.  Itisacurioiis 
fact,  which  has  been  uotioed  by  Mr.Malden^  in  bia  'Hiatoiy 
«r  Rome'  (p.  70).  that  the  Greeian  raea  vhieh  nade  the 
moat  early  and  moat  rapid  pmsraN  ia  airilization  and  in- 
telleeiaal  attainmentib  weaone  in  wbieb  tbe  Pel  uBgian  blood 
vaa  toMta  dultaratod  by  foreign  mixture  the  rtnian-  uf 
Attieaandof  the  settlements  m  Asia;  and  that  we  pr.  ha- 
bly  owe  to  tlie  PeUisgic  eleniein  m  tin-  population  of  (ireece 
all  that  distinguishes  the(Jie<  ks  in  ilu:  liHtnry  of  the  human 
nind.  The  Dorians,  who  wea'  liic  m.^i  -irn  ;iv  Hcll.'nic, 
long  disdained  to  apply  themselves  to  literature  or  ir»e  fine 
arts. 

Some  writers  have  maintained  that  the  Greeks  derived 
the  art  of  wntin^  and  most  of  their  religious  rites  fhtmtbe 
Pelasgians;  but  wttboulenlering  into  those  queations,  it  nay 
Iw  aaianad  with  some  degree  of  oeriainty  that  tbe  moot  an- 
nenl  arehiteetuial  monumenu  in  Europe  clearly  appear  to 
mwebeen  the  works  of  their  hands.  The  at  run  u  rex  in 
Ilal\,and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  usuall) 
•JIad  C>clu|)eaii,  because,  accord  iig  to  the  Greek  legend^, 
the  Cyclopes  buill  ih.-  v.,ills.,i  Timiis  and  Myienu.  may 
piop«rly  be  assigned  .ou  i'el.i»)iiiin  origin.  All  these  sUui>- 
turea  aia  ehaneterued  b>  tite  iuiiuense  aiie  of  tbe  atonea 


with  which  th^  are  built ;  tbe  meet  extraorduiary  of  them 
all  is  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Atreus  at  Ifycenai,  of  which 

an  account  is  given  under  Mycen.b. 

(Marsh's  Uora-  Pi'lwt^icce :  Nicbulir's  Hist,  nf  Rorm^, 
vol.  i  .  p.  'i:>  C'l-  Maiden's  Hint,  qf  Rome,  p.  G'J-^h.T:  Th  rl- 
wa.l's  llifit.  of  (iiMfre,  \ol.  i..  p.  32-62;  Clinton's  Futti  Hd- 
lentri,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-3U  ;  Waclisniuth's  llfllleni\chc  Altfi  thuntM' 
kuiiiii;  vol.  i.,  part  i..  s.  'J  ;  Curtius,  De  Auttquit  Italitg  /n- 
cijUs,  s.  fi,  7 ;  Kruac'ft  Hf-tlas,  vol.  i.,  p.  -104,  &c.) 
PELASGIAN  ARCHITECTURB.  (Pxlasgi.J 
PELAHfO,  Bnt  king  of  Asturias,  was  the  son  of  FaviU. 
duke  of  CantaMib  and  a  deaeeodant  of  Chiadaawiad,  the 
twenty-eighth  in  order  amoiw  tbe  Gothic  kings  of  Spun. 
After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Guadalcte  (a.d.  711),  all  tho-c 
Christians  who  either  feared  the  cruelties  of  the  Moorish 
(■oni|uerurs  ur  could  not  bear  their  yoke,  tied  for  reluge  tu 
the  iiiaceissiblo  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  where  the  anus 
of  the  invaders  had  not  yet  reached.  Among  them  «a« 
Pelayo.  who,  according  to  some  authorities,  had  fought 
bravely  on  the  plains  of  Xerez,  and  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  Christian  arms,  but  who,  if  wc  follow  tlie  account  of 
the  Arabian  writers,  oscapcd  from  Cordova,  where  he  was 
retained  as  a  liostage  for  tjie  fidelity  of  his  countryman.  On 
bis  arrival  among  Uie  refugees,  Pelayo  was  appointed  their 
chief.  At  flrat  tbeae  teliee  of  tbe  Gothic  nonareby  seem 
only  to  have  been  animated  by  the  wish  of  self-preaem- 
tion,  but  on  their  numbers  incn^asiag,  they  thoui;;ht  of  re- 
viving the  expiriiij  embers  of  lilM'rty.  Al-horrlbn  Alxl  cl- 
r.iliiii  iii,  ^;  I'.eriied  Spain  in  the  khalirs  name[Mi>OK*^ 
haviiif^  been  ap|>rise'l  of  their  intentions  despatched  a  ci/ii- 
sider.ible  force  uii^ler  Alkaina,  to  crush  the  rising  insurrrc- 
tioii,  but  the  fullowers  of  Pelayo  had  already  gained  posses- 
sion uf  the  mountain  pass  of  Auaeva.  near  tbe  river  Sells, 
and  concealed  part  of  their  Ibrtio  in  tbe  eavem  of  Cova- 
donga.  While  the  Moslema  were  Mceoding  the  fteep 
acclivity  where  the  Christians  weraWMBmped,  aad  iriiere  Iba 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  now  stands,  a  audden  atlaek  upon  oat 
of  their  flanks,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  stones,  and  frag- 
ments of  rocks  hurled  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
threw  their  rtuiks  imo  confusion.  Pelayo  and  his  followers 
th<'M  i--.sue<l  from  ilie  cavern,  and  the  Moslems  fled  pre- 
cipitately fi'MMi  the  fi<'ld  of  battle,  IcaTing  tboir  gnnenl  aad 

th<iu-aiiils  of  their  men  (a.d.  "IS). 

Pel.iso's  success  did  not  end  here.  Muniiza,  or  Al-mo- 
nayxir,  the  governor,  some  say,  of  L«on,  others,  of  Gijotu 
who  hastened  to  tba  assistance  of  Ilia  eounlrymen,  lo6t  his 
life  in  a  like  maniier,itnd  his  army  was  completely  defealed. 
Tliese  racniurable  avente  Used  the  destiny  of  tba  infait 
kingdom.  Tbe  iaipottaiit  eity  af  I^eon.  long  the  eourt  ef 
Pelayu's  suecessors.  was  next  reduced  (72<),  as  well  as  Ze- 
mora,  Lugo,  and  A-li>rga.  and  although  the  Mohammedaits 
in  724  recoven-d  sume  of  these  |ihices,  the  intestine  wars  ia 
which  ti.ev  tlii  ins<  lves  \i  i  re  engaged,  and  the  ri'iHsited  in- 
i  cursions  ul  IVlau),  lidped  to  ninsolidatc  the  little  kingdom 
which  the  .Vsturian  hero  transmitted  to  his  successor 
I  Alonso  ol  Casio.  The  remainder  of  Pelayo's  reign  rs  un- 
known. He  died  in  ".■?7,  and  was  buried  in  the  churefa  of 
Santa  Eiilalia  at  Cangas  de  Onis.  Pelayo  is  entitled  to  the 
;^rateful  rcmembrunce  of  poaterity.  At  the  bead  of  a  ban^ 
ful  uf  men  be  checked  the  torrent  of  Mohammedan  invasien. 
and  laid  tba  jbundationa  of  a  power  which,  after  eight  cen- 
turies of  unremitting  and  bloody  warfare,  accomplished  \rKe 
final  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedan  invadi-r  from  tho 
peiuiisula. 

(Maiiana,  llnturiit  G'Virral  >fr  Ju/'<iHti.  lib.  vii.,  chap  i.  : 
M.i-ileu.  llittorta  Critha,  v,il.  mi.  ;  ("un'le,  llistoria  de  'r. 
I)<,inn,ficion  de  lot  Arabet  en  ExvaSa,  vol.  i.  p.  73;  Bor- 
h  ■>  <  'irtat  para  ikubrar  la  Butoria  de  S^MSa,  Mad- 

iMIIi.) 

PKLECA'NID.%,  Dr.  Lcach*»  Mnie  Ibf  R  buily  ad 

Natalores,  or  Swimming  Biida, 

The  genus  BtUtanut  of  Linnauat  placed  bi  the  *  Syiteaa 
Naturm*  between  Dnmudm  and  fmacf,  contains  the  Trae 
Pelicans  {Bsteeantu  Onoentattuy.  the  Fri^te  Bird  or 
Man-ofWar  Bird  (T\ukjff,ete.*),  under  the  des^ninon  cf 
P.  Aquiltu,  the  Cormorants  (Pehcani  Ciirbo  and  ijraculu:f\ 
and  ilie  S.ihin  Go  ise  aiid  Iluubx-s, 

The  T'li},.thne<t  of  Cuvier  I  coiiiprisinf,'  those  Pulmif  f  J'^, 
which  hive  ibe  hind  toe  united  with  the  oihers  in  ■  sinj  • 
nieinbiane.  perch  on  trees,  are  |>ood  titers,  and  have  sb^  r. 
legs)  cdiisisi  of  the  Pelicans  {Pelecantu,  Linn.>.  compre- 
huiidiiig  all  thuso  which  ha«-e  tbe  base  of  the  bill  denixM 
orfimtbera*  IbeirBoatrflaaraiUti^theapoctimof vfakb  m 
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sfarruly  perceptible.  The  skin  of  the  throat  »  moro  or  Ions  1 
cMt-iiMbk',  ami  their  tmi^ui'  vlt\  y.n.xU.  Their  (lolicate 
gizzard,  if  K'zz.ir'l  il  inny  \n:  c-.iWrd.  t'uniis  <inL>  lar^e  sac  with 
Iheir  other  stomach-i.  Thi-ir  c-;i'ca  lut-  imly  nunlcratc  or 
■nail.  Thi^  CalKiwiiij,'  are  the  genera  romproheiulvil  under 
lh»PlBlk'ans:-tho  Pehrans  properly  so  rMcd  {Ortnrrofalus 
of  BriaBOn.  PeUcamu  of  IWienr) ;  the  Cormorants  ( I'hnlacro- 
eorar  orBrimn,  Carbo  of  Meyer,  Halieu*  of  Illiger) ;  the 
FtiiKtat  iPeUemuu  J^nOutt  Unn,  TadmeUt,  Vieill.) ; 
dm  HoobiM  ( Jtifa  of  bHmoii.  Dgtaeirm  of  IHqpr).  The 
PeUcanii  are  succeeded  by  tho  AnniDgM  {JPMttt  Limi.}, 
and  the  Tropic  Bird  (Phaeton,  Linn.). 

Mr.  V'if^r*.  in  his  "Observations on  the  Natural  Affinities 
tlint  CDnnect  the  Orders  and-Famdies  of  Birds'  [Linn. 
Tiitns.,  vul.  xiv.),  ubserves  th.it  the  Pflcranider  are  dislin- 
(,'ubhed  by  a  syndactylc  foot,  the  liind  toe  being  directed 
to  the  front,  and  all  the  toes  being  uiiitt-d  in  a  mem 
brane.    The  Alcadtp  have  no  hind  toe:  but  these  two  fami- 
lies arc,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  Ofongbt  into  contact 
by  AptmoAfteg  rPKNouiNs],  wbioh  possesses  «  hind  toe, 
imU  and  ueUle  To  eoMtruction,  in  which  it  approaches  the 
thw»4iiai  jUombt;  vhile  on  the  other  haoo,  it  has  this 
naetnber  directed  to  the  front,  but  witboat  a  eoimeeting 
membrane,  bv  which  means  the  four  toes  are  sitnilarly 
placed  with  those  of  the  Pe/ecanid(p,  which,  according  to 
the  sy,teni  of  Mr.  Vif^ors,  comprise  the  wh<de  of  the  groups 
whu  li  lonncd  the  penora  Pefrciiius,  Phofton,  and  PIntux  of 
LiiKui  u-^.    'Tlio  fir^t  1)1' til' ■■e  il'  i.iT  i,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors, 
*  IS  livulcd  into  the  following  generic  groups  : — Phalaeroco- 
r  Bnss.,  which  seems  to  retain  the  nearest  affinity  to  tho 
birds  of  the  last  family  in  habits  and  appearance  ;  Onocro- 
talut,  Bris!«.,  the  nennt  so  ftimihar  to  us  as  including  the 
fieliem  <if  Ihe  IVildtmeu;  StUa,  Briu- which  contain* 
our  Owmtt;  and  IWsiwpelei  of  If.  TieAlot,  tlie  Frigde 
Bird  of  our  cabtaets.  loe  maoners  of  this  laat  bbd  1  lave 
discussed  somewhat  at  lari^e  at  the  commencement  of  this 
infjuiry,  as  well  as  the  various  particulars  by  which  it  devi- 
ates from  the  type  of  the  Xatal'irrs,  in  conjunction  with 
tho  greater  portion  of  the  present  family.   I  »liall  not  lliero- 
flii  e  dwell  upon  the  suhject  any  further  tlian  to  mcnlmti  its 
iii'i'iinte  ruid  acknil^^  led^ed  coimecaon   with  tl'.e  yeiuH 
Ph.iel'tii,  both  m  habits  and  general  economy.    In  these 
particulars,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  their  Wings  and  their 
extended  powers  of  flieht,  these  two  groups  evince  e  near 
alliance  with  tlie  turns  of  ItoHm,  whica  aaeeeed%  and 
from  which  they  eaa  ow  be  aepecated  in  conaeqnenee  of 
their  syndactyle  foot  The  nuna  JfVdfut,  united  br  its  bill 
to  Phaeton,  leads  back  to  the  earlier  gronpe  of  tlie  Pele- 
canidfc,  with  which,  though  it  differs  fi"om  them  by  the 
slr;iiL;htiie-.s  of  tho  bill,  il  agrees  in  luaiHii  is  ami  general 
o!  „Mtiualigii,'— and  he  goi  s  on  to  ubM,rve  that  Phaeton  bears 
a  roiisiderublo  roseinblaiue   in   general  appearance  and 
habits  to  Stt'rna  among  the  Luridce,  which  family  he  next 
CD  U-rs. 

Mr.  Svvainson,  who  places  the  Bih'canidtp  between  the 
Alcadm  end  the  Laiid^s,  describes  tho  PelicaiM  M  lljring 
with  case  and  even  with  swiftness,  and  as  « laige^ voracious, 
and  wandering  tnb&  living  for  the  inofltfMrt  oo  the  oeean, 
and  aelden  •ppraaehii^  land  bat  at  the  season  of  ineuba- 
tioii.  Their  Dtll  is  long,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  an 
abrupt  hook,  the  width  of  the  gape  excessive;  tho  face 
generally  bare  of  feathers,  and  the  sKin  of  the  throat  (>oiue-  | 
titnu^i  go  extensible  as  to  hang  down  like  a  bag ;  hy  this 
curious  organization,  observes  Mr.  Swainson,  the  pelicans 
art'  able  to  ^vwalluw  fish  of  a  very  laige  size,  and  the  whole 
liiinily  may  be  terini^d  oceanic  vultures.  In  this  pai't  of  the 
■work  if'/'.ixM'/iralion  of  Birdu)  the  genera  corapnsed  under 
tlie  ^Ueanidm  are,  Pelecanut,  Carbo,  Dysportu,  Phaeton, 
and  JPIottM.  In  the  *Syno|M>is'  naeton  is  arranged  as  a 
•uboenasof  Tern  (StemaXin  the  Hxa\\y  Larida.  [Tao- 
Ptc  Binix] 

Mr.  GflOfge  Robert  Onu;  of  the  British  Mnaenni,  in  his 
*  lL.f«t  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  with  an  Indication  of  the 

Typical  Species  of  each  Genua'  (London,  1840*).  make.s  the 
J'^leeanidfP  the  sixth  and  last  family  of  tha-nilmip^ieg, 
ami  separates  it  into  the  subfamilies  P!ntiitrr,  PlutetijiiiiKe, 
mid  P'liHMnintf.  The  last  subfamily  consists  of  the 
genera  Sfflo,  Qiutantieitu,  JVeeam^  Pkalaeroeorag,  and 

Peleeanas.*  (Linn.) 
aentrie  Chancier.— lun  lon^,  straight,  wide^  very  moeh 

•  A  ngit  "nfilnmiil. 


depressed ;  upper  anadiUe  iatlsned,  tennlnalBd  Ij  awary 

strong  hook  or  nail,  which  is  compressed  and  very  much 
bent;  lower  mandible  fertnod  by  two  osseous  branches, 
which  are  depressed,  flexible,  and  united  at  the  point,  and 
from  which  a  naked  skin  in  the  form  of  a  bai?  is  suspended. 
Pace  and  throat  nakc<l.  NottriU  basal,  in  tho  shape  of 
longitudinal  slits.  Feel  strong  and  short ;  three  anterior  toos ; 
the  hind-toe  is  articulated  anteriorly,  but  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  olbets,  and  all  are  unite<l  by  a  membrane;  middle 
daw  without  dentilations.  fVing*  moderate;  first  auitt 
ikortR  than  the  seeond,  whieh  ia  ue  longest ;  grsator  mam* 
cMeMinad  laoiiairiM  MstMl  t»llwM^MtavM  Om 
qniHi.  (BMMk) 


The  true  Pelicans  are  largo  and  heavy  birds,  with  a  great 
extent  of  wing, and  are  excellent  swimmers.  Tlio  expaiuive 
pouch,  whose  elasticily  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  shapes  into  which  it  is  stretched  aud  formed 
by  the  itinerant  showman,  will  hold  a  considerable  num- 
her  of  fish,  and  thus  enables  the  bird  to  dis^oee  of  the 
superflisoos  qaantity  which  may  be  taken  dniing  flsMng 
expeditions^  either  far  its  own  consumption  or  for  the 
nourishment  of  Its  young.  In  feeding  the  nestlings, 
— and  the  male  is  said  tn  supj  ly  the  wants  of  tho  female 
wlieii  sitting  in  tlie  same  lujiuier, — the  under  raundible 
is  pressetl  against  the  neck  and  breast,  to  assist  the 
bird  in  disgorging  the  contents  of  the  capacious  pouch, 
i  and  during  this  action  the  re<l  nail  ol  the  upper  niamiiblo 
would  appear  to  come  in  contact  with  the  breast,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation,  m  all  probability,  for  the  fable  that  the 
Pelican  nourishes  her  young  with  her  blood,  and  for  the 
attitude  in  which  the  imagination  of  painters  has  placed  the 
bird  in  books  of  emblems,  fico,  with  ibe  blood  spirting  from 
the  eroonds  made  bjr  Uie  teminating  nail  of  the  upper 
mandible  into  the  gaping  mouths  of  her  oCTspring.* 

The  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea-coosta 
are  the  haunts  of  the  Pelicans,  and  ihoy  are  rarely  seen 
larlhiT  than  t«eii!y  leagues  Iniiii  the  land.  Tlicy  appea r  I o 
be,  to  acertaiii  extent,  nref.;arious.  !>•  Vaillaut,  upon  visit- 
ing Dassen  Kylaiid,  where  was  the  tomb  of  a  Danish  caj>- 
taiii,  at  the  cntruiico  of  .Suidiiiilia  Bay,  boheld,  as  he  suys, 
after  wading  through  the  surf  aud  clambering  up  the  rock&, 
such  a  spoctaolo  as  never  perhaps  appeared  to  the  eye  of 
moctaL  '  AU  of  a  sudden  there  arose  from  the  whole  sorlhee 
of  dm  island  an  impenetrable  doud,  which  fbnne^  at  tlie 
distance  of  forty  feet  above  our  heads,  an  immense  canopf^ 

■  Wr  am  awara  ot  \he  Io»udc«  recorricd  bj  Mr,  O  nrnuell  of  the  PtIMe 
IKim  rt DriwMt. f>M«a  wnMlliit  i*»»lfi«»* ahf  the  brnx;  b«MMHlii# 
basbecDiieMnsdMMaetteMkaplladiaZaolackal  (Jankoi  —a  slwtsisi, 
Ud  tto  tastaaes  NcssM  WM  VMHUy  OMHsd    loMl  iiriiaiioe. 
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or  rallier  a  sky,  composed  of  birds  of  every  species,  and  of 
allrulours: — curmorants,  sca-guUs.  sea-swallows,  pelicans, 
and,  I  believe,  the  whole  winged  tribe  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
were  here  assembled.  All  Iheir  voices,  mixed  together  and 
niodincd  according  to  their  diflercnt  kinds,  formed  such  a 
horrid  music  that  I  was  every  moment  obltfred  to  cover  my 
head  to  give  a  little  relief  to  my  ears.  The  alarm  which  wc 
spread  wan  so  much  the  more  general  among  these  innu- 
merable legions  of  birds,  as  wc  principally  disturbed  the 
females  wiiich  were  then  sitting.  Thev  hud  nesls,  eggs, 
and  younq  to  defend.  They  were  like  furious  harpies  let 
loose  a;;ainst  us,  and  their  cries  rendered  us  almost  deaf. 
They  often  Hew  so  near  us  that  they  Happed  their  wings  in 
our  faces ;  and  though  we  fired  our  pieces  repeatedly,  we 
were  not  able  to  frighten  them ;  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  disperse  this  cloud.  We  could  not  move  one  step  without 
crushing  cither  their  eggs  or  their  young  ones;  the  earth 
was  entirely  strewed  with  them.*  The  same  traveller 
found  on  the  Klein-Brak  river,  whilst  waiting  for  the  ebb 
tide,  thousands  of  pelicans  and  flamingoes,  the  deep  rose- 
colour  of  tlic  one  strongly  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the 
other. 

Gengraphical  Distrilmtion.  —  The  species  are  widely 
spread  (Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America),  though  not 
numerous:  two  are  Euro|K'an8,  Peleranut  Onocrolaltu, 
and  Pelecanus  crisptit.  We  select  the  former  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Vfiicription.  (Old.) — The  plumage  generally  of  a  fine 
white  tinted  with  light  rose  or  .•-alnion  colour,  which  is 
brightest  ii>  the  breeding  season,  except  the  primaries  and 
spurious  wing,  wliich  are  black,  and  the  depending  occipital 
crest  and  a  few  pendulous  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  which  are  light  yellow;  naked  space  round  the  eyes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  where  the  frontal  feathers  form  a 
point,  flesh  colour;  the  upper  mandible  bluish,  with  a  crim- 
son line  running  along  the  top,  reddish  at  the  base,  yellowish 
at  the  tip,  and  the  terminal  nail  red;  guttural  pouch  yel- 
low ;  irides  bright  reddish  brown  or  hazel;  feet  livid;  tail 
short.  Length  from  five  to  six  feet;  expanse  of  wings 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet.    Sexes  similar. 

Young  of  the  yw,  and  those  qf  a  year  old. — Whitish 
ash  ihrouiihout ;  belly  whitish  ;  wings  and  back  very  deep 
Oiih ;  all  the  feathers  bordered  with  brighter  ash ;  quills 
blackish  a.sh  ;  bill  and  naked  parts  livid  ;  iris  brown.  The 
first  white  feathers  appear  on  the  neck  and  belly.  (Temm.) 
Mr.  Ciould  {Birds  of  Europe)  says  that  the  bird  is  remark- 
able fur  longevity,  and  for  the  long  period  requisite  for  the 
completion  of  its  plumage.  The  first  year's  dress  he  de- 
scribes as  wholly  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  breast 
being  broad  and  rounded,  llie  lanceolate  feathers  and  the 
rosy  tints  are  only  acquired  as  the  bird  advances  in  a;;e,  and 
Mr.  Gould  thinks,  judfjing  from  individuals  in  partial  con- 
finement, that  five  years  are  rcquireil  before  the  bird  be- 
comes fully  mature. 

Food,  Habits,  Reproduction,  — Fish  is  the  food  of  the 
Pelican,  which  it  captures  with  great  adroitness,  gener.klly 
in  shallow  inlets.  It  is  no  diver,  but  it  will  occasionally 
dash  from  a  great  height  on  the  wing  upon  a  fish  with  such 
velocity  that  it  becomes  submerged,  though  its  buoyancy 
brings  it  instantly  to  the  surface  again.  Although  it 
jvcrcTies  on  trees,  it  seems  to  prefer  rocky  shores.  The  nest, 
generally  formed  of  coarse  reedy  grass,  with  a  lining  of 
grass  of  a  softer  quality,  is  large  (about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter),  and  made  upon  the  ground.  Two,  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  five  pure  white  eggs,  but  mostly  two,  of 
nearly  the  same  size  at  both  ends,  are  laid  in  it. 

Soiinurat  (ound  five  under  a  female  of  this  genus.  She 
Would  not  rise  to  let  him  pass,  but  kept  her  seat.  She  struck 
at  him  with  her  bill,  ana  screamed  when  he  attempted  to 
drive  her  from  her  eggs.  I.Mbat  fastened  two  young  peli- 
cans to  a  stake.  The  mother  daily  brought  them  fiKxl,  and 
remained  with  her  young  ones  constantly  until  the  evening, 
when  she  flew  up  to  roost  in  u  tree  immediately  above  them. 
Tlie  trio  became  very  familiar,  sulTuring  Labat  to  touch 
tliem ;  and  the  young  ones  gratefully  accepted  the  little  fish 
which  he  offered  to  them,  and  which  they  first  put  into  their 
pouches.  These  Pelicans  were,  in  all  pn)bability,  not  of  the 
spe-ies  under  considcmtiun. 

Localities. — The  Oriental  countries  of  Europe;  common 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Hungary  and  Russia  ;  tolerably 
abundant  on  the  Danube ;  rare  and  accidental  on  the  sea- 
coast.  An  adult  specimen,  sent  to  M.  Tcmiuinck,  who 
gives  the  above  habitats,  from  Egypt,  and  another  from  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  differed  in  nothing  from  those  of 
Europe,  except  in  their  greater  dimension!*.  Tliat  the 
species  exists  in  Asia  there  is  no  doubt.  Belon,  who  refers 
to  Z.#ri7»ctt*  ( xi.  IS),  where  the  bird  is  noted  as  unclean, 
says  that  it  is  frequent  on  the  lakes  of  Egypt  and  Judsa. 
Wlien  ho  was  passing  the  plain  of  Roma,  which  is  only  hilf 
a  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem,  he  saw  them  flving  in 
pairs  like  swans  ab^vo  his  head,  rather  low  ;  and  adds  that 
they  arc  seen  flying  in  a  large  flock  like  (hose  birds.  Has- 
selrjui^t  s.iw  ii  at  Daroietta  in  Egypt.  He  also  adds  that  it 
comes  to  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  September,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  arrival  there  of  migrating  birds.  '  In  flying.'  sayi 
Hasselquist,  '  they  form  an  acute  angle,  like  the  comraun 
wild  geese  when  they  migrate.  In  the  summer  they  in- 
habit the  Black  Sea  and  coasts  of  Greece :  and  in  (heii 
migration  remain  for  a  few  days  near  Smyrna  and  other 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  Nalolia,  but  never  stray  far  from  the 
continent :  they  fly  very  high.  Some  of  them  remain  at 
Damietta,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  delta  in  (he  Mediter> 
ranean,  but  the  grea(er  part  go  to  Egypt.'  They  appear  in 
some  of  the  Eg}  ptian  drawings.  (Rosscllini.) 

Dr.  Von  Siebold  and  M.  Uiirger  saw  it  in  .lapsn,  and 
their  observation  is  confirmed  by  M.  Tcmminck.  Mr. 
Gould  states  that  though  the  tropical  climates  of  Africa  and 
India  constitute  its  natural  habitat,  nevertheless  the  eastern 
rivers  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Danube  and  Volga,  the  exten- 
sive lakes  of  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  places  where  it  dwells  in  abundance. 
Tlic  same  author  says  that  it  is  a  species  strictly  confined  to 
the  Old  World,  over  a  great  part  of  which  it  is  distributed. 
The  Prince  of  Musignano,  in  Specchio  Comparativo,  nuoia 
It  OS  being  rare  and  adventitious  at  Philadelphia  and  Rome. 
Dr.  Richardson  quotes  it,  or  rather  a  variety  of  it.  killed  on 
the  Missinippi,  56°  N.  lat.  '  Pelicans,'  says  (he  Doctor,  '  are 
numerous  m  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries  up  to  the 
sixtv-flrst  parallel ;  but  they  seldom  come  within  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They  deposit  their  eggs  usu- 
ally on  small  rocky  islands,  on  the  brink  of  ca^cadc>»,  where 
they  can  scarcely  be  approached;  but  they  arc  otherwise 
by  no  means  shy  birds.  They  fly  low  and  heavily,  usually 
in  flocks  from  six  to  fourteen,  sometimes  abreast,  at  other 
times  in  an  oblique  line;  and  they  often  pass  close  over  s 
building  or  within  a  few  yards  of  a  party  of  men  without  ex* 
hibiting  any  signs  of  fear.  They  haunt  eddies  underwater- 
falls,  and  devour  great  quantities  of  carp  and  other  fish. 
When  gorged  with  food,  they  doze  on  the  water,  and  nuy 
be  easily  captured,  as  they  have  great  difficulty  in  taking 
wing  at  such  times,  particularly  if  their  pouches  be  loaded 
with  fish.  Though  they  can  perch  on  trees,  they  are  most 
generally  seen  either  on  the  wing  or  swimming.  Some  spe- 
cimens, apparently  in  mature  plumage,  have  the  bill  quite 
smooth  above;  but  individuals  have  a  long  (hin  bony  pro- 
cess, about  two  inches  high,  springing  from  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  mandible.  Similar  processes  existed  in  the  speci- 
mens commented  upon  by  Pennant  and  Forster,  which  were 
brought  from  Hudson's  Bay:  but  no  such  appearance* 
have  been  described  as  occurring  on  the  bills  of  the  Whit* 
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Pelii-aiiR  of  the  OW  Continent.'  The  Prince  above  quolctl, 
III  hia  later  Geographical  and  Compurative  List,  erases 
Pel.  OhoctoUiIux  ftana  tlie  cohimn  (if  American  birds, 
supijlying  its  place  by  Pelecaum  Tntrhyrhi/nchus,  Lalh. 
(Pel.  ci  ythrorhyiichus,  Gm.,  Pel.  Americamin,  Ai  d.).  and 
tbii  probnblj  M  the  species  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Rivhardson : 
indeed  there  can  be  httle  or  no  doubt  of  it 
_  The  fiillowini;  notes,  by  Pioftssor  Owen,  throw  much 
Ugbton  theorganization  orbirdsof  this  group  as  applicable 
to  their  habits. 

The  Pelir^u  winch  ho  disst-cieJ  -Rud  iachfd  Pihcun  of 
Latham,  Pt'!<^cainf<  ni/ffrms,  (inul ,  a  female — measured 
thrw»  feci  seven  inches  fmm  the  extiemity  of  the  bvak  to 
tilt'  anil  len  inches  uud  a  half  from  the  extrctuity  of 
the  upper  mandible  to  the  nusliils.  'The»c,  'says  the  Pro- 
Jbnor,  '  are  almost  concealed  ^lits  in  the  luleial  grooves  uf 
the  upper  mandible,  just  anterior  la  the  skin  of  tlic  head. 
They  will  barely  admit  the  flat  end  of  a  probe;  and  lead 
almost  vertically  to  the  inlemal  apertunn  of  the  nasal 
carity.  The  aiMsells  in  the  AA'am,  as  in  Ibe  nearly  allied 
bird  the  Gatmet,  Suta  Btw^ano,  Temm.,  are  remarkably 
extended  and  diffused  over  the  body:  the  \» hole  cellular 
tis-u.j,  even  to  the  tips  of  the  \vi;iK*  ami  the  end  of  the 
fk'^li)  p^rt  uf  tho  legs,  can  In:  blown  up  iVorn  (iio  tracliea. 

'  The  extent  to  which  the  skeleton  of  the  Pelican  i-  per- 
meated by  air  hasliwn  particularly  note  I  by  Mr.  Ilunterin  liis 
cell  bra  ted  papier  'On  the  A  ircoUsof  Birds,'in  which  ho  throw* 
out  a  suggestion  tlml  it  may  assist  the  birds  of  ibi^  species 
in  carrying  heavy  loads  in  ^icir  lar<;Q  fauces.    This  sup- 

Kaied  relation  of  extended  air-cells  to  a  largely  duvelopod 
eak  ie  bOfDe  out  in  the  case  of  the  Hornbfl/,  in  which 
every  bone  of  the  skeleton  is  permested  by  air,  but  is  appa- 
tently  eontradktedby  the  G«mett  I  say  apparently,  because 
attboai^  the  rami  w  the  lower  do  noti  in  this  species 
aflbrd  suspension  to  a  capacious  reservoir,  as  in  the  I^li- 
Clin,  yet  the  bird  may  occasionally  have  to  bear  away  a  cmi- 
sider.ible  load,  as,  far  instance,  in  a  loigc  flidi  seized  by  its 
niaii'lihles,  and  a  previous  aeeumulauoii  in  ita  dilatable 

"Mr.  Hunter,  it  n^ay  he  rutnetiiUered,  wus  ilmilil  fnl,  un 
the  first  (mbiicntion  of  his  paper,  !i»  lo  the  source  from  which 
the  mnndlbles  derived  their  ga^ieous  conleiiU :  not  (hat  be 
was  ignorr.Mt  of  the  air-holes  in  tho  bones,  as  ho  is  careful 
to  tefi  us  in  the  reprint  of  the  Memoir,  in  tho  "Animal 
aBcanomy."  where  he  slates  that  the  lower  jaw  of  Uie  "  iV- 
litan  la  famished  with  air»  which  »  supplied  by  means  of 
ibeKuitaohian  tube." 

*  To  ascertain  tho  correntDnaa  of  this  description,  I  sawed 
acrois  the  left  ramui  of  tho  lower  jow  ;  but  on  blowing  into 
the  end  of  the  pari  attuched  to  the  head,  I  fooiid  that  the 
air  did  not  escipe,  as  I  had  exiu  tu  d,  by  tl;e  Eusl.ii  hian 
tube  (the  orifjce  uf  which  is  a  slit,  si; uaU-d  on  the  rvtcif  cif 
llie  iiuuitli,  (in  .'  inch  hch.nd  the  pD^lerior  or  internal  U'lrrs  ), 
hut  filled,  tir»t  the  nir-cells  under  tlie  throat,  and  then, 
jassing  down  the  neck,  raised  the  large  air-cell  nhove  the 
/urculuin.  On  dissection,  I  found  that  the  air  passed  into 
the  lower  mandible  immediately  from  an  air-cell  surround- 
ing the  articulation  betwcvn  tho  jaw  and  os  qundratum, 
which  received  its  air  from  tho  lungs  by  means  of  tho  cells 

Basins  along  the  neck  and  throat,  &c.  Tlie  authority  of 
r.  Hunter  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  result  of  a 
single  experiment  ;  arul  the  pos.sibility  of  accidental  rup- 
ture may  be  uri;ed  :i<:iiin5t  the  above  observation ;  but  it  is 
Ul  all  events  worth)  of  biiiiig  recorded,  and  sh'iuld  be  re- 
peated when  opinirtunity  i)ci'in>,  with  the  aJihlioii  of  blow- 
ing into  llio  Eu-.taeWuin  tubi',  which  I  omitted  to  do. 

•  There  is  little  lo  bo  added  to  the  acc  tunfs  aln^ndy  given 
in  tho  works  of  Cuvicr,  and  of  Professor  Tiedeinann  and 
Carus  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  Pelmm.  Tho  weak  or 
tliin-coatcd  stomach,  small  Cfiva,  and  short  intestine*  be* 
spc>ak  its  animal  diet;  and  the  uniformly  c^ipaeious  mo- 
jtharmt  ea  well  as  the  superadded  fiuicial  !»{(,  may  be  ro- 
ganiedaa  poiatinc  to  the  piaeiTimiM  bthiteef  this  singular 
s|H>riea.  It  is  more  dlfflcvlt  to  assign  tlwnaeof  the  globular 
cavity  interposed  between  tho  gizzard  and  the  duodenum, 
which  the  Pelican  has  in  common  with  some  of  the  pisci- 
vnrous  (insl/'r,  viz.  ihise  of  the  gcnui  Ard/'a.  In  them  the 
pyloric  eaxuj  is  very  snnill,  hul  m  the  Pelican  it  U  fully  !\s 
large  in  proportion  as  m  ihe  Cr'trni/i/r?. -\yh^ch  nlonc  prv-ess 
it  among  Rej^lileg.  lu  the  i'diciin  here  described  the 
pylori*^  cavity  measured  one  inoh  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
eonimunieated  by  a  small  transverse  aperture  with  ibe  gix- 
nrdt  and  by  an  oppeaite  oooi  of  tnuUer  aiie  and  obluiuely 


plai  Oil,  with  the  duodenum.  Its  lining  membrane  isvilloua 
and  vui>eular,  and  w«s  in  this  instance  tinged  with  hilcb 
which  must  have  enlorad  by  reguigitatioo  none  of  the 
biliai  y  ducts  enter  here. 

'  I'he  caophagiU  n  continued  into  tho  provmirieiiiua 
without  any  marked  eenstrictiun,  and  the  latter  passes  in- 
aennbly  into  the  part  analogous  to  the  gizzard,  which  is 
comparatively  of  COiall  size.  The  gastric  glands  arc  simple 
elongated  foUiclM,  closely  compacted  together,  and  ex- 
tend.d  over  nearly  the  whole  yrocentriatlus. 

■  Tin-  durjdenum,  alter  making  the  usual  fuld,  ascends  on 
the  rit,-iit  of  the  stomach;  the  iiiie-tine  is  ibcii  disposed  in 
three  or  four  coils  upon  a  rtntial  mesentery,  and  then  is 
strung  on  the  edge  of  the  me-enlery  in  long  and  »'cep  folds, 
from  i!ie  last  of  wlijch  the  ileum  passes  upwards  behind  the 
stoiviach,  and  then  descends  to  join  the  rectum.  At  the 
point  uf  junction  were  placed  the  ceeca,  each  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  TfaercdMin  is TCTyaborCwd  opens  obliquely 
into  a  latge  urinary  raeeptade,  as  larM^  proportionately,  as 
in  the  OsAtieA.  Before  commenetng  tne  diaseciion,  a  quan- 
tity of  very  fluid  urine,  of  a  w^hitish  colour,  and  e^ln^nlnlng 
whitish  flakes,  escaped  on  pressure  being  made  up^jti  the 
sides  of  the  cloaci. 

'  The  liper  is  bilobed,  the  right  lobe  much  larger  than 
the  left,  in  which  the  edges  were  rounded  off.  There  is  a 
gall  bladder,  which  contained  bile  of  a  yellow  colour,  not 
grceii  us  n  biids  generally  The  cystic,  biliary,  and  hepatic 
ducts  terminated  in  the  end  of  the  dumlenum,  close  to  which 
opened  tho  duct  of  the  fianereajt.  The  latter  gland  was  of 
a  less  elongated  form  than  usual,  being  of  a  rounded  llgunv 
and  not  descending  fur  into  the  fold  of  the  duodenum,  Tbt 
spleen  was  placed  behind  the  8tonwcb»  in  length  ono  inch, 
in  breadth  half  an  ineh. 

'  The  kidneys  were  of  large  siie^  bein^  four  inches  lon^, 
two  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  which  is  very  unusual 
in  bird^  ;  the  riu'ht  kidney  was  half  an  inch  higher  than  the 
lufi.  Man\  of  the  .-mall  superficial  hianches  of  the  raniifierl 
ureter  wliich  cliaracteri-;es  the  kidneys  of  the  ovipanius 
animals,  were  beautifully  cun-jncuuLis  frem  their  white 
o[ake  contents.  Tlie  supra-renal  glands  were  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,and  of  a  n^ngh  ui  jjianular  pulpy  texture;  the 
right  adhered  closely  i  i  the  i  fua  c>iro,  the  left  as  closely  lo 
the  ovary,  which  seemed  to  be  developed  partly  ftom  the 
Klaiid  and  partly  tcwa  the  euais  of  the  left  femoral  vein. 
The  laigest  otm  were  nearly  of  the  sixe  of  pepperoontSt  and 
about  twenty  in  number:  there  were  innumerable  smaller 
ones.  The  ovidoetwu  narrow  at  ita  commencement,  but 
gradually  attainedadiaffleierof  about  four  lines;  it  pa&bcd 
along  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  kidneyt  adhering  tliereto 
by  its  peritoneal  ligament. 

'  As  ihe  IVliran  beiohi;s  to  the  'it  Nnt.it'n  cs,  the 

T'ttipn! 'lu'i  tji  CuMer,  wliiidi  cuuliiuis  speetes  apiiro\iinalitig 
most  c'.o>ely  to  the  }{a;  t  iri,d  ^/>rf»,  and  which  are  almost 
tiie  only  bads  of  this  order,  as  Cuvier  oljscrvcs  (Higne  An., 
muv.  ed.,  i.,  p.  661),  that  perch,  1  did  not  fail  to  try  the 
common  ex|i«riment  suj^gested  by  Borelli's  observations  on 
the  effect  which  bending  the  leg  and  ancle  joints  night 
have  upon  the  toes:  the  latter  however  exhibited  no  €0r> 
responding  inlleeiiuii.  In  perA»ct  agreement  with  this  ii 
the  observation  that  tho  Pttieant  do  not  pneh  when  they 
go  to  rest.   (Zoo/  Pne.,  1835.) 

The  dtssecliun  of  a  male  of  the  Sttma  ipeeicih  hjlb. 
Marten,  is  given  in  the  some  volume. 

Phalacrocniwx.  (Brisa.) 

G''ti'^nc  Character. — PiU  iniKleralo  or  long,  straic^ht, 
coui;ii  c i-cd  ;  uuptr  inaudible  very  much  curved  towards 
the  ]>oint,  and  hooked ;  lower  mandible  ciini pressed  ;  base 
inserted  in  a  smalt  membrane,  which  extends  under  the 
threat.  Sides  of  the  face  and  throat  naked.  Notfrttf 
basal,  linear,  hidden.  Feel  strong,  short ;  three  toes  be- 
fore, the  hind-toe  articulated  interioriy,  all  united  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  nail  of  tho  middle  toe  aeriatea.  ffiiat  IDOMtatS^tlM 
lirHi  quill  lon^'cr  than  tho  aeoond,  whfdl  wngeat. 

This  is  the  genus  Hatimu  of  Illiger,  Carfto  of  Heyer,  ani 
Ilydrocorax  of  Viofllot. 

Mr.  Yarridl,  who  ob-erves  (Z'l-t!-  Jim-n,,  \ol.  iv.)  tliat 
most  of  those  authors  u'liii  have  wi  iltt^n  on  llie  tuiiiijarative 
analuiny  of  birds  agve  j  in  dcsci  jbin'j;  an  additional  lii,ne  as 
peculiar  to  the  buck  pan  of  ihe  head  of  ihe  Cormorant,  or 
CoiT'irant,  as  he  writes  it  {Pelecanut  Carbo),  adds  that  tho  • 
muscles  attached  to  this  boncmtd  tho  services  they  are  des« 
tined  to  render  th«  animRlt  have  been  eit^jer  overMolced  or 
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misconceived.  He  dcscril»es  tht  kfliHti0llSl  tHNM  M  ttOWl 
one  in.  h  in  lenglh,  trians^ul  u  in  shape,  somewtat  grooved 
on  its  Rurfaccs.  un<l,  fioin  its  Hiiu  ulation  with  occiput, 
tapering  gradually  to  a  nomt.  The  mode  by  wh;rh  tins 
bone  i»  arlicuUUd  to  tho  occiput  is  ci.nsi.lercd  by  Mr. 
YarrsU  to  be  Biailw  lo  Ibat  ob'^crvcd  in  the  nbs  of  »cr- 
puOg,  in  which  the  condyle  ii  situated  upon  each  vertebra, 
tfid  the  c»Ti»  »  lit  the  end  of  the  nb :  so  in  the  Cormorant, 
the  condyle  if  upon  the  occipital  bone,  the  catitT  at  the  tri- 
aneulor  end  ofdM  xipboid  bone;  tbe  joint  li  therefore 
hemispherical,  admitting  greet  extent  of  motion.  Mr.  \  ar- 
rell  ihen  notice*  the  great  length  of  the  w  quadratutn  (c) 
from  above  downwards,  in  this  and  othet^biwU  whiett  teed 
on  fishes.  The  artirulation  oflhiabone,  he  OMerfM,  both 
with  the  cniiiiuin  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  lower  nanttUeb 
admiU  great  latitude  of  motion.  It  moves  with  (hciltty 
beekwild*,  forwards,  outwards,  lukI  inwardi,  by  the  action 
Ofthe  numerous  muscles  attudied  to  it.  thus  mcioa,!!.?  the 
CBBecity  of  the  pharynx  for  the  more  ca«y  pus^^i^je  ot  luiy 
vnusnally  larRe  fifch.  The  rami  of  the  lower  mandihks  are 
oompatatiTely  (lender,  weak,  and  elastic,  and  hence  the 
value  of  the  additional  poii;  of  muscles  described  by  Mr. 
Yarrell.  muMslee  which  axe  not.  he  atatet,  possessed  by  any 
of  ih.    pecies  of  Cofymbut.  Aleo,  Xonil.  all  of 

which  have  tbe  rami  of  the  lower  mandiblei  tuneh  tleeper 
and  thicker  in  proportion.  ..  j  .  m 

Tlio  xiphoid  or  sword-shaped  bone  is  described  by  Mr. 
Yarrell  as  having  thre«  surfuces,  each  slightly  concave, 
forming  together  an  isosceles  tnuiiglo,  the  ba.sc  of  which  is 
downwards.  '  From  tbe  upper  cdKc  of  this  bone.'  says  Mr. 
Yarrell.  '  to  its  lateral  anglo,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
from  tbe  extreme  point  to  tbe  occiput,  there  anst  s  on  each 
aide  a  trianeulafHibaped  long  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which 
an  diieetad  fcrwinh,  downwards,  and  outwards,  to  be  in- 
MTtad  Igr »  atrang  lendon  wptm  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower 
mnndible.  immediately  Mirod  tbe  insertion  of  the  tendon 
of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  muscles  of  the  nmer  part  of 
the  neck,  giving  motion  to  the  head,  areimerted  upon  the 
o<  Lipii.il  Iwne  and  its  elevated  cri-sl.  over  which  these  addi- 
tional muscles  slide  With  every  niuvcmenl  of  the  head,  the 
pariicuhir  arlicuhuion  of  the  xiphoid  bone  only  permitting 
it  lo  become  a  fixed  point  of  support  to  its  own  particular 
muscles,  w  hen  both  act  simultaneously  as  additional  eleva- 
tors of  the  lower  mandible,  thus  assisting  in  nrehension,  and 
BWterially  inoteeaillg  the  power  of  the  bird  in  securing  a 
alippeiy  prey.  1  may  here  also  observe  that  the  various 
other  species  of  flsh-fccding  birds  before  referred  to  as 
having  Uieir  lower  mandibles  so  much  stouter  and  stronger 
than  the  eorvorant,  have  alto  much  deeper /b««0  and  more 
elevated  ridges  for  the  origin  and  attaehnant  of  their  tem- 
poral muscles,  and  are  in  this  way  belter  able  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  their  natural  food,  without  the  additional 
muscles  of  the  corvoraiit.  From  these  comparative  remarks, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  eorvorant  dovs  not  possess  the 
same  strength  of  bono  in  tbe  mandibles  with  tbe  other  oce- 
anie  flih-ftedan.  thon|^  not  leia  inelined  than  they  are  to 


1.  QMiuni  of  rormnrniil,  mitirfd  io 
liylioid  tmiF  :  e,  ihe  m  i|iiiutri>luin. 

S.  CMatiim  or  Uh)  CurnMjr.4iit.  villi  Iht  ■wdn 
■  mat  it  ninclr*  iii»«cnn|  la  ll«  nuMtot  w 
wUi^iMwUwsirlioMbrac.  (YamlL} 


In  morias  the  I«««r  ai 


pDrsne  and  take  dab  of  large  nze.  The  dilatation  of  which 
tbe  lomr  niMdn>le  i»  eaMble  ftom  ito  elasticity,  the  length 
rind  freedom  of  motion  erihe  oaaa  mndnta,  the  grant  kua 

of  the  <rsophaKll^  which,  when  dtsiendeo.  noaauraa  tan 

inches  in  circumference,  all  afford  fkeflitics  fcr  the  swallow- 
inj?  of  prey,  which,  but  for  his  additional  mu>cles,  he  would 
probably  be  unable  to  hold.  This  )ieculianty  of  >triieiurn 
18  most  likely  to  bo  found  in  other  species  ofthe  genus  /V- 
lecaniu,  but  it  is  only  m  our  common  Corvorant  that  I  haw 
bad  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  fact.' 

The  xiphoid  bone  exists  io  the  other  European  species  of 
Pkalttcrocorax,  and  prohably  in  the  whole  of  that  genus; 
but  it  is  absent  io  the  Inw  Felioana,  and,  we  believe,  in  the 
Fiigate  BML  and  Ablw.  Theneoided  uccics  are  not  nn^ 
merous ;  five  are  noted  aa  Burapeea.  (Gould ;  Piinea  of 
Musignano.)  We  select  two  of  tbese  as  exaupka. 

Phalacroeorax  Carho.  (Old.) — Under  the  throat  a  Urge 
white  or  whitish  collar,  the  upper  extremities  of  which  reach 
to  just  below  the  eyes.  Summit  of  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
all  the  lower  parts  and  the  rump,  lustrous  creenisli  black ; 
on  the  neck  small  whitish  traits,  whirh  are  ni'arly  iui|>er- 
ceptiblo ;  feathers  of  the  upper  part  ol  the  back  and  wings 
asny-brown,  or  bronzed  in  the  middle,  bordered  by  a  brge 
band  of  glossy  greenish-black;  quills  and  tail-feathers 
black ;  biirhlackuh  ash ;  naked  region  of  tbe  eyes  greenish- 

CelUnr;  anall  guttural  pouch yelwwiih ;  iria green;  iacl 
lack.    Length  t7  to  S9  inebea  OMk  Hgu—WkOtr 
i?umaf«— Temnk),  - 

M.  Temminck  fanuiks  thafiadividualA  in  this  etate  of 
plumage  have  ben  tuoet  Aequantiy  deeeiibad  at  ftinaleaef 

the  species. 

Spring  ot Nttj'tial  Piinnoffe. — On  the  rceiput  and  a  part 
of  the  nape  lire  lon^'  feathere,  which  fqm  a  s  rest  of  deep 
lustrous  grccii ;  tlic  larL^e  eoUaron  t'le  tiu'i.;;  i-  pure  while 
on  tbe  summit  of  the  head, on  a  great  part  of  the  uecli,aiia 
on  the  thighs,  appear  very  long,  loose,  and  silky  feat  hen  of 
a  pure  white.  These  plunea  are  move  or  less  long,  aoooidinf 
to  the  age  of  the  ibdivMlnal.  Rest  of  the  plam«ge  as  in 
wialec.  (Team.) 

M.  Temninek  chaema  that  the  koie  or  deeomposed 
plumes,  as  well  as  the  long  occipital  feathers^  appear  in  tbe 
spring  in  the  interstices  of  the  other  feathers  of  the  body, 
which  the  second  moult  does  not  efTecl:  both  sexes  are  el^ 
namented  w  ith  the  loose  plumes,  and  these  accessory  (es- 
tilers  fall  the  fust,  even  LetLne  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
moult,  so  that  ihcsc  Cormorants  are  never  found  in  this 
livery  except  at  the  season  of  love  and  during  that  of  incu- 
bation. M.  Temminck  observes  that  Cuvicrducs  not  appear 
to  have  paid  attention  to  thus  note,  inasmuch  as  be  hm 
iudicaled  the  crest  and  the  white  on  the  neck  aa  ehaiaD> 
terlrtie  of  the  males. 

Young  qf  the  K;ar.— Summit  of  the  heed,  nape,  wi 
back,  deep  brown,  with  slight  green  kefleotions;  the  taife 
collar  whitish-grey ;  front  of  the  neck  and  all  the  lo«tr 
parts  grey-brown,  varied  with  whitish,  particularly  on  th* 
breast  and  the  middle  of  tlic  lu-Uy,  where  these  spots  are 
numerous  ;  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulir'. 
and  coverts  of  the  winzs,  prey-ash  in  the  middle,  bordtre'l 
by  a  band  of  deep  brown ;  bill  bright  brown ;  iris  brown. 
It  ia  not  till  the  age  of  one  year  that  the  young  aasaina  tbe 
perfect  winter  livery. 

M.  Temminck,  in  the  4th  part  of  his  Manuel  (1840). 
notices  a  variety  which  haunta  maritime  ooasts,  observed 
by  MM.  Hardy  and  Oantralne.  The  biU  it  larger,  beicg 
from  IS  to  13  lines  in  thickness,  and  the  total  length  of 
the  bird  roaches  35  inches :  tbe  young  have  more  w^hite  on 
the  lower  parts.  Tlie  first  of  ihesi'  iiLituraiists  observed 
these  birds  on  the  coasts  of  Friuu  e,  iiud  ihc  other  nn  those 
of  the  island.1  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea-  This  sli-ht  dif- 
ference of  stature  may  be  nttribiile<l.  as  M.  Hardy  reniarV- 
(and  M.  Temminck  concurs  with  him),  to  the  nhuiidar,  ^ 
and  quality  of  their  food,  see-fish  containing  more  substaa- 
tial  nouiisDOient  than  river-lUh,  of  which  the  apeeica  usuaBj 
makes  my. 

The  Oennoianti  en  the  sonth  eeesla  of  England  are  very 
large.  PennMit  ialaies  that  he  weighed  a  bird  of  this 
species  that  exeeeded  seven  pounds;  ine  length  was  Xhnt 
feet  four  inches;  the  extent  lour  feel  two. 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  xo^al  (C  ^riM 
of  Aristotle  (Hut.  Anim.,  viii.  M,  whose  descriptmn  of  tb 
bird  and  of  its  habits  agrees  well  wiih  that  now  befure  u<. 
It  is  the  Ciirv'i  Marin<).  Corvo  A({U'.tticn,  Min  ting',  ric,  M- 
rangme,  and  Mergone  of  the  Italians ;  Cwmortutt  (Bielflb) 
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and  Cormoran  of  the  Frenrh ;  Srharbe  and  8ee-Rab*o{  the 
Germans  ;  S/turr  and  Strand-Ravn  of  tho  Norwegians ; 
Aalekragf  of  the  LKines  ;  Shtrfur  of  the  Icelanders;  Mul- 
^ran  and  Moi/rmi  vl'  (he  anti.  nt  British;  f^orvorant  hnil 
Cormnrani  ot  the  niuilcrn  British.  Il  is  the  Corvus  Aoua- 
tieu*  uf  Ge&ncr,  Ray,  and  others:  Pe/ecaniu  Carbo  of  Lin- 
ncDos;  Fhaiacrocorar  Carbo  of  Cuvier  and  others;  and 
Carbo  Comoramutof  Meyer  and  others. 

It  baa  been  a  question  l^ow  the  English  uuMof  tiw  bird 
ahould  be  spelled, soiiiepreferring  the  form  CormxM^  which 
M  the  fern  vmi.  bjp  HMlago,  LntfaMn,  Pmumbi^  mA  Dr. 
C$im»  Hm  ImI  cf  irboM  mmct  At  word  ftwn  CiofviM 
WfUTt  Cormorant  is  considered  a  corruption  by  those 
"mho  dect  this  derivation.  Milton,  Ray,  and  Witliuhby 
wrote  Cormorant,  whiok  iitlw  fan  BMT  fMNlrilJr  VM 
British  ornithologists. 

(I'e'ifrraphica/  Dtstrifiulvm  very  extensive.  Tin-  species 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nusv  as  well  us  the  Old  CoatiQent. 
Jn  the  latter  it  is  widrlv  dilTuMid.  It  L>  spread  orwr  A  eoB- 
ki'l«rHl>le  portion  of  Europe,  cj>p«cially  the  north.  Tem- 
UUieli  ootieea  it  as  very  abundant  in  Holland  in  all  ceasoiu, 
as  common  in  England  wid  Fisum.  but  rare  in  Gtrnwagr 
and  tho  aoulL  It  appoMfa  in  th»  *G«ograpbio«l  lirt*  «# 
the  Prinoe  of  Htu%niBo  *■  ua  inbabilant  of  Siuo|ie  fOM* 
nlljr  and  of  AoMrfoa.  In  the  'Speochio  ComparatiTo*  it 
ii  noted  as  not  very  rare  in  winter  at  Rome,  but  rare  in 
Vintorat  Philadelphia.  In  the  lately  published  part  (4th) 
of  bia  'Manuol,'  M.  T<'iiuii,iick  imU'-  it  as  ninaaioii  in 
Sardinia,  addni'.,',  thut  llumgh  ibo  Jupuiu'.st;  species  differs 
but  vety  little  from  that  uf  mir  cliiimtes,  it  is  nevertheless 
dintinrt ;  but  he  state:^  that  lie  hiui  rccuivod  a  specimen 
fruiu  India  rejieinbling  our  .-^pecie^  in  every  rcspoct:  it  ia,  be 
saya.  eunimun  iu  some  parts  of  tho  Ganges,  but  ia  not  aeop 
in  the  islands  uf  Suiidu. 

HakiU,  Food,  Ri^nxluction,  if'C.— The  Connorant  awina 
vary  low  in  the  water ;  even  in  the  sea  the  body  ta  doaply 
imawrMd,  Uttla  meca  tban  tba  naek  and  baad  boing  visible 
above  tba  aavllMai.  It  ia  a  nait  eipert  diver,  purauiiig  the 
flab  vhieb  fbm  i(a  Ibod  witb  great  activity  under  water. 
Itii  caid  to  be  very  fond  of  eeu.  It  tlics  with  the  nock 
ontSlri  ivli.il.  ;iii(l  may  bo  often  seen  drving  it-s  dronc'.ied 
pluiiuigit  1)11  tlie  shore  or  on  insulated  ruclu.  It  perches  on 
lieesi,  M'here  it  i-  m  as;  ujiilly  known  to  build  its  nest,  but  it 
niotitly  selects  ri.>c'ky  .shoreji  and  islands,  &electing,  according 
to  Selby,  the  !iui:itnits,  and  not  (like  the  Green  Cormorant) 
the  clefts  or  ledges.  Tho  author  last  quoted  slates  that 
upon  the  Fern  Islands  its  nest  is  composed  entirely  of  a 
mass  of  sea-weed,  frequently  heaped  up  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  in  which  are  deposited  from  three  to  five  eggs  of  a  pale 
bluiahrwbitei  with  aroi^  attrfaaa.  'The  yonn^ eontinoes 
Mr,  Selby.  'when  flnl  itatebed.  are  quite  naked  and  very 
'ng|]^  the  skin  being  of  a  purplitb-madt ;  this  in  six  or 
seven  days  becomes  clotbed  with  a  thiek  blaek  down,  but 
the  feathered  plumage  is  not  perfertcd  in  less  than  five  or 
aix  weeks.  ...  1  have  repeatc<lly  found  that,  upon  bein!» 
tlirown  into  the  «ca,  even  when  scarcely  hnlf  l!.  rlt;'.'d,  they 
inune<liately  pluntre  beneath  the  surface,  and  uniU'iisoiir  to 
e-^u'ie  by  diMir,'.  TliiH  (hey  will  do  lo  a  distance, 
usini{  their  imperfect  winga,  and  pursuing  their  submarine 
flight  111  the  same  Banner  and  aimoat  With  ai  miMh  efbet 

as  their  pari-ntH.' 

Tite  old  French  quatrain  in  the  '  Pnrtraita  dX))MBUX* 
gives  no  bad  account  of  the  habits  of  this  bird 

'  L.f  Connnrant  c*t  ijyviau  bim  cnipiu, 
•  llauutnt  In  i>«n<i  unt  <U>iir<?i<  <)iw  naif 

Cent  lay  |icu  qui  tti  t^i  m  wat  pillM^ 
E(  iW>  a^Uiigt  I'utuiKl  nvvBik' 

Its  voracity  h  indeed  great,  ond  the  way  in  wbieh  it  will 

di^i'i-w^  <i(  ri  I'M  f^i-  fish,  a  plai<"e  for  instance,  aide<l  in  a  great 
raon>iire  b_\  the  I'nwcrs  of  ootnprt^tsion  and  dilatalmn  eon- 
ferre<l  on  it  by  ilic  apparatus  noticed  above,  is  surprisiiij^. 
The  .species  is  easily  domesticate<i.  Muutugu,  who  kept 
one,  gives  a  favourable  account  of  its  disposition,  and  indeed 
their  docility  is  shown  by  the  use  ma<le  of  them  formerly  in 
fishing.  \Villu.jliby,  quoting  Faber,  says;  *  They  are  wont 
in  Kngland  to  train  up  Cormorants  to  fishing.  vVhen  they 
carry  them  out  of  the  room  where  they  are  kept  to  the  iish- 
poois.  tliey  hoodwink  them,  that  tbw  be  net  frightened  by 
the  way.  When  tbsy  are  eome  to  the  riven,  they  take  off 
their  hoiida,  and  having  tied  a  leather  thon^iwnd  the  lower 
part  of  their  nerka,  that  tlwy  may  not  swallow  down  thellsh 
they  catch,  they  throw  them  iitnthr  river.  They  presently 
dive  under  water,  and  there  for  a  long  ume,  with  wonderful  [ 


swiftness,  pursue  the  fuh,  and  when  they  liave  caught 
them,  they  arise  presently  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  press- 
ing the  a»h  lightly  with  their  bills,  they  swallow  them,  till 
each  bird  hath  after  this  manner  devoured  Ave  or'  six 
fishes.  Then  thoir  keepers  oall  them  to  the  flat,  to  which 
they  readily  fly,  and  little  by  Uttle.  one  after  another.  VOMtt 
up  all  their  flab  a  httle  brujMd  with  the  nip  they  gavethsM 
with  tlieir  bills.  When  thev  have  done  tahing,  aettiag  thn 
birds  on  aoM  high  phioe.  thsgr  loMathaaliiag  fton  their 
necka,  Isaving  the  passage  to  Ae  atomaeh  IVee  and  open, 
I  and  §at  their  reward  they  throw  them  part  of  tho  prey  they 
have  eaught,  to  each  perchance  one  or  two  fishes,  which  they 
by  tlie  way,  as  they  are  fulluiLr  in  the  air.  wA\  cuU-h  rni.si  dex- 
teroualy  in  their  mouihi  Tins  kind  of  tisliiutj:  with  conuorants 
ia,  itseeras,  also  u,ed  in  the  kiogdom  of  China,  as  Nieremhee* 
gius  out  of  Mendiiza  nlales.'  Pennant  cite*  Whitelook, 
who  iays  that  he  had  a  c^st  of  them  manned  like  hawks,  and 
which  would  coiue  to  band.  '  Ha  took  much  pleasure  in 
them,  and  relates  that  the  best  he  had  was  ens  presented 
him  by  Mr.  Wood,  maalae  of  the  corvoronu  to  Choriea  I.' 
It  is  well  known,  lida  Itanant,  that  the  Chinese  make 
great  use  of  a  oongeiMraM  aort  ia  iahin|^  and  that  not  tm 
Mnaaament  but  prodt 

Mr  George  Staunton  (Embaatv  to  CM^a)  States  that  the 
aadiaiqr.  in  its  journey  to  Han-choo'foo,*bad  not  proceeded 
Ihr  on  the  southern  branch  of  tlie  caruil,  when  they  arrived 
in  tfie  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  Leu-tze,  or  famed 
fishing-bird  of  China  ( lVnihin  i>cor!i.r  Sinensis)  is  bred, 
and  instructed  in  the  art  and  piactue  of  supphing  his 
owner  Willi  fish  in  groat  ubundain-L-.  It  is  a  species  of  the 
pelican,  reseuiblmg  the  common  corvorant,  but  which,  on 
a  specimen  being  submittod  to  Dr.  Shaw,  he  has  diatin- 
guifthed  in  the  following  terms:—'  Brown  pelican  or  corvo* 
rant  with  white  throat,  the  body  whitish  beneath  and  spot- 
ted with  brown;  the  tail  rounded;  the  irides  blue;  the 
bill  yellow.'  The  bird,  an  undoubted  cormorant,  is  figured 
in  thn  AtkMtpL  9f,ulA  avigDOtto  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
shoiwa  tva  Chlnasa  labaman  carrying  their  light  boat, 
around  the  gunnel  of  which  their  cormorants  are  perched, 
by  a  pole,  reettng  on  their  shoulders,  between  them.  Sir 
George  further  says:  'On  a  large  lake  close  to  this  part  of 
the  canal,  and  to  tho  eastward  of  it,  arc  thousands  of  small 
boats  and  rafts,  built  entirely  for  this  species  of  fishery. 
On  each  boat  or  raft  are  ten  or  a  dor.eii  birds,  which,  at  a 
signal  from  the  o.snor,  plunge  into  the  water;  and  it  is 
astonishing  tu  see  the  enormous  sixo  offish  with  which  they 
return  grasped  between  their  bills.  They  appeared  to  be  so 
wall  trained  that  it  did  not  require  either  rinu;  or  cord  about 
their  thinali  to  prevent  them  flmD  awaUowing  any  porlioa 
of  their  nrey.  except  what  the  master  was  ploaaetl  to  return 
to  them  for  encourajgement  and  food.  Tbe'boat  used  by  these 
fishermaii  ta  af  a  lenarkabhr  light  make,  and  often  car- 
ried to  the  lake.  tagHhK  win  Iha  Ashing  burdii,  by  the  men 
who  are  there  to  b»  mPDSfflad  by  it.' 


Pbalaaaenu  Caiiio.   Adult  mal«,  ia  rsrtag  piomac*.  (Qmild.) 

Belon  givai  an  amusing  acoonnt.  mbia  quaint  Pt«idt«ef 
the  ahaea  of  this  bird  dunng  edtna,  especially  in  the  neigh* 
bourfaood  of  Venice,  the  hnnt  being  carried  on  in  very  light 

b.iats,  'deux  ou  trois  douxaiiic*  ue  eompa^iiie,'  each  of 
which,  says  he,  being  rowed  by  five  or  six  men,  darts  along 
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dM  wft  lika  the  Mt  fton  to  *n1wluta,'  till  the  poor  cor- 
monnt,  who  U  ibotkt  with  bomas  soon  w  ha  puu  bis  bml 

above  water,  and  rtnnot  take  fligbt,  after  diving  to  rairo- 

cation,  is  lakun  quitu  tired  out  by  his  pursuers. 

Phalaeroorax  Crisi'ttu*  {Old,  in  Winter  dress).— The 
whole  plumage  of  the  most  beautiful  ri'sjil.-iulent  and  lus- 
trous green :  upper  part  of  the  back,  n  apulars,  and  wins 
ami  tail  coverts  nl  i  fine  bronze:  imcIi  feather  framed  as  | 
it  were  by  a  narrow  baml  of  bcauiiliil  velveiy  black  ;  c\tre- 
nity  of  Ibe  wings  not  rcuclmi^'  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
tail,  which  is  short,  rounded,  and  of  a  dead  black  ;  base  of 
tlie  bill  un<l  verv  man  guttural  pouch  flno  yellow;  bdl 
brown;  f«>el  black ;  iris  green.  Lengtli  2  feet  l  or  2  inches. 

OUtin  the  Spring  or  Nupit<^  Pluma^t\—At  the  cotn- 
maneoniMit  of  toe  qwing  mm  mat  on  tne  middle  of  the 
bead,  between  the  ejrei.  a  line  tnft  of  wide  and  ontopread 
feathers,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  capable  of  erec- 
tion, and  which,  in  that  state,  present  a  toupet,  or  large 
I)hiiiu-:  on  the  wciput  also  are  ten  or  twelve  rather  long 
and  subulate  featheni.  There  are  never  any  white  feathers 
on  the  neck  nor  on  the  thighib  aa  iu  the  Oi«at  Corioorent 

(laat-uiiMitioneil  species). 

The  Yiiuiia  !>/  the  I'cc/rare  rlisiinijuisheil  fn  in  liie 
of  all  the  other  species  by  their  lonn  and  >leiiiler  bill,  t!i<'ir 
ihort  tail,  and  the  wide  lustrous  borders  wLu  h  surround  ali 
the  feathera  of  the  mantle.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parU 
is  brown  li^tly  abet  with  greenish ;  that  of  the  lower  parts 
la  aab/'brown  men  or  lam  whitish. 

Tbo  bill  of  this  aperies  is  very  slender,  two  inebes  tiur 
lines  long,  and  longer  than  the  head.  Tail  very  shorl,  eon- 
poeed  of  12  feathers.  (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Cormoran  Largup  of  Temniinck ;  Crested 
Cormrant  of  Pennant;  Bliag  or  Green  Cormorant  of 
Gould. 

M.  Tomminck,  ni  the  fourtli  part  of  h\f>  Munusl,  slates 
that  Carbo  Denmurentii,  l*eyro<leaii  [Pltalacrocdrax  Des- 
mareslti.  Gould),  one  of  tlie  fne  KaroiH'an  b]  ei  ir-  iiot.ced 
by  Gould  (liirdt  of  Kurnpr)  and  the  Prince  oi  Mi:m^;i  idd  ■ 
{Geographicai  Litt),  which  I.  ul  hitherto  appeaieil  to  M. 
Temmiock  lobeadistinct  81  Lr  <  ~  ti  an  Khe  Cristutua  oftho 
norlhein  seas,  is  absolutely  identical  with  it.  Tins  last 
opinion  w-  founded  on  the  careful  comparison  uf  a  number 
or  tlie  so-called  nalaeroeoraae  Deemarettii  ftom  the  south, 
both  adulu  and  in  intermediate  stages*  with  indiTiduals 
from  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands*  the  OraiMa,  and  the  mari- 
time coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  M.  Temmiaek  remarks  that 
it  hu.H  been  observed  that  the  Ph.  Desmarestii  has  the  hill 
longer,  but  in  a  great  number  of  Largups  from  Iceland  and 
the  Feroe  hlands  only  two  were  found  with  the  bill  of 

exact  len^^th  and  sleiulerness. 

Habits,  F(j<hI,  Rfj  i uduction,  — The  habiti:  uf  P/i.  cnt- 
tahu  arc  very  similar  to  those  uf  Ph.  Curio.  The  ne^t  is 
placed  in  clefts  and  on  ledges  of  chfis.  Mr.  Selby  found 
that  it  was  composed  of  a  ma>g  of  sea-wccd,  rhictiy  Fucut 
veeietdotue,  and  that  the  four  or  five  in  number,  were 
smaller  than  those  of  i)k.CarAob  but  simiUr  to  them  in  outp 
ward  a{ipearance. 


Fhslacroeorex  CibUliw!  ■^utl.  In  Mnner  i>I<im«3f.  (GmU.) 

M.  Cantraine.  who  kilkd  the  so-called  Ph.  Desmarentii 
at  (Miigastra,  Cantelia.  and  the  Strait  of  BoniCirio,  sUtes 
UmI  their  ptbidpal  Ibod  wnsiau  of  the  i^wnw  Adgpib  and 


that  they  always  keep  on  roeks  near  the  edge  of  tli%walsr  j 
in  parties  of  not  mora  than  four ;  Ph.  Carbo,  which  Uvea  ia  | 
the  same  localities,  perehes  higher  on  the  rock«.  i 

iUwoAVMS.— Tbe  whole  of  the  nortli  of  Burope:  ^ 
common  in  Iceland,  the  Orkneys.  Peroe  Islands.  Norway,  I 
and  Sweden,  in  the  vicinity  of  L;reat  lakes.  M.  Boie  killed 
many  individuals  in  lat.  Gu"  (Temm.).  To  thei^c  localities 
must  bo  aiUled  the  Mcdiicrranean.  if  M.  Teinmiiick  'ui 
right,  and  his  opinion  dut-s  iioi  ^eein  to  have  been  ha?tiJr 
I'urmed,  in  con>idering  Ph.  Dt'i>iiiart»tii  and  P/i.  criflatm 
identical.  Indeed  Mr.  Gould  mentions  the  Medilerraneaa 
as  a  locality  of  the  latter.  M.  Temminck  remarks  that  ili^ 
Japanese  species,  which  in  certain  points  resembles  Pk 
crittattu,  differs,  noivviihstamling,  essentially  from  it.  aft- 
eially  in  the  estremely  slender  form  of  the  bill,  the  eidoan 
of  the  plumage,  and  the  totally  dilbrent  form  of  the  enst 
Plotus.  (Linn.  Klein.) 
Generic  Character. — Bill  longer  than  the  head,  qtnle 
straight,  firm  tiiou^rh  slender,  oblinuely  dontilated  on  tte 
edges,  which  are  bent  inwards,  and  terminating  in  a  vcjy 
sharp  point.  Face  and  throat  naked.  Suttri/s  litiew. 
Feet  snort  and  robust  Wing*  short;  second,  third,  and 
fourth  qaila  loogast;  tidl  nSf  toBf,  tfm  feathan  stiff  and 

elastic.  , 

Thb  is  the  oenua  Ankinga  of  Brision ;  Mnttvt  of  Soopoli ; 
and  Ptinx  of  Mishr. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus. — Species  of 
Plotus,  or  Darter,  it  li;i->  ht  in  called  by  Enf^lish  -nn! 
American  ornithologi.sts,  mc  louud  in  the  Old  and  Nes 
Continents. 

These  extraordinary  birds  arc  well  de.-»cribed  by  BulT.a 
wlieu  he  :>ays,  '  The  Anhinga  offers  us  a  reptile  "rafieil  a 
the  bixly  of  a  bird.'  Those  who  have  seen  the  long  neek. 
and  that  only,  issuing  from  the  water,  twisting  about  abofS 
the  herbuRe  and  among  the  foliage,  say  that  a  casual  ebw- 
ver  might  well  take  it  for  a  snake.  Vaillsnt  states  thattbt 
nock  of  the  species  seen  by  him  in  AfHca  was  alni^ia 
oscillation  when  the  bird  waspcfehed;  and  that  any  om 
who  saw  its  tortuous  movements  among  the  folia^  tb 
body  being  concealed,  would  loke  it  for  one  of  the  trw- 
serpents.  The  furni  indei  il  wns  t  iiiis;il,  rcd  by  the  olJc: 
voyagers  as  a  monster  parlukuii;  ol  lije  nature  of  the  snai.!! 
and  the  duck;  and  Wilson  states  that  in  some  ar.iieni 
charts  which  he  had  seen,  the  creature  was  delineated  with 
all  the  c\tra\agance  of  fieiiuii.  In  flight  the  neck  ii 
stretched  out,  immoveable^  in  a  hne  with  Uie  body. 

African  Daiitkrs.  or  SwAia-Biitrts. 

Hotiit  I.n^tilianlii.—U'^'iipliiil  Plii»h.i;r.)^Ui\\  yelio*; 
feet  yellow  ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  of  'Le 
head  briek-red,  borileieil  with  a  riband  of  blark  which 
descends  to  the  shoulders ;  forehead,  cheeks,  and  sides  tf 
1  the  neck  pure  white  ;  throat  and  anterior  part  of  the  ni  i 
polo  ochrareous  yellow;  breast  and  all  the  under  parU  af 
the  body  deep  black  with  greenish  rellection&;  the  lovtf 
part  of  tlio  neck  above  the  back  reddish  and  ocellated  vitk 
white;  the  whole  of  the  mantle  and  the  small  comti 
brown,  with  the  middle  of  eadi  feather  of  a  brisht  ni^ 
colour ;  tail^feadMn  and  qnilb  brown,  soma  «f  Um  latkr 
terminated  with  rust'Colour. 
This  is  Plotus  /^ricanus  of  Swainson. 
Habits. — Le  Vaillanl  in  his  usual  lively  stylo  relats 
how  he  wan  induced  to  visit  a  rich  pro]  rietor  in  llie  f'ertib 
canton  of  theTweiity  fourRivcrs  t<i  the  north  east  of  Swatfr 
land  (South  .Africal,  after  he  had  delernimerl  on  not  stop. 
pinir,  by  the  leniptint^  de>en]ition  of  two  extriurdniary  binii 
which  habitually  haunted  the  vicinity  of  thisi  proprietor's 
habitation,  and  which,  from  the  description,  he  knew  must 
be  AnhingoA.  They  frequented  a  particular  tree,  and 
bailled  him  more  than  once;  at  length  be  goi  within  Kbot, 
and  kUled  them  both,  right  and  left.  Hialutteiilota  callsd 
them  Slange-Htd^yoogel  (bird  irith  B  a«>pent*a  neckv 
He  describes  then  as  living  'entre  deux  eaux*  for  fish: 
when  they  caught  a  small  one  it  was  swallowed  whole,  when 
they  captured  a  large  one  it  was  carrie-d  to  a  r,)ek  i,r  tb< 
trunk  of  n  tree,  and  the  bird,  fixing  it  beneath  its  feet 
jiii  ki  d  It  to  pieces  w  ith  its  hilL  Tli  iut;h  the  water  is  ther 
lavuunte  element,  it  i.-*  uivon  trees  or  roeks  he  tells  us,  llu! 
it  establishes  its  nest  and  brin^;s  up  its  young,  taking  care 
to  place  it  so  that  they  may  be  easily  precipitated  into  the 
river,  as  soon  as  they  arc  able  to  swim,  or  whenever  the 
safely  of  the  little  taoidy  requires  it.  He  describas  it  as 
most  diflienlt  of  ^piooieh»  asfseialljr  whan  twinuniiit* 
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wlwn  nothinff  but  the  head  is  to  be  seen;  the  insUnt  tborof  thk  apedM,     Taty  enriom ind  bandioiiM  bM;  Am 

-    '  uricn  wlieii  it  was  |  people  call  them  snakfr-blids;  I  think  I  have  scenpainl- 


flint  slrm  k  iKc  stctl  ihc  bird  diveJ.  and 
Kokfd  for  a-head.  it  had  double<l  back  in  its  diving,  and  ilicn 
took  win^  far  bcliuid  the  sportsman. 
Xoea/i/ie«.— S«uegal,  Cope  of  Good  Uopej  part  of  the 
'  lof  AnafLeHOD). 


American  Darters. 

Example,  Plalus  Atihinsa—Piulus  Aiiurieanus  (Sw.). 

l)eiiuip6iHU--3Ia!e.—Btll  3}  inches  loogi  nther  slender, 
very  sharp  pointed,  and  armed  wilb  nniiwrous  sharp  teeth 
towards  the  tip,  ftir  th*  aaettrinK  iU  iwqr ;  black  above, 
ydlow  below;  bar*  apaoa  round  ineegrt  tad  pouch  under 
the  ehin  yellow;  alit  of  the  month  extending  licyond  the 
eye;  iridesvirid  red;  bead,  neck,  ond  all 'the  lowor  part^ 
black  glossed  with  dark  preen  ;  aide  of  the  neck,  from  the 
I  ye  iiai  k\\  ill  i!^  for  ni  jre  than  half  its  length,  innrkuil  by  a 
strip  ul  luowiusli-whitu',  consisting  of  litn;;  liair-liku  tnfts  of 
plumage  i  xton  linfj  nn  incli  beyond  the  comtnun  svirface, 
resembling  the  hair  of  callow  jounj; ;  a  few  small  tutts  on 
ihe  crown;  the  wliolo  upper  parts  black,  marked  in  a  \cry 
singular  and  b<»aulitul  manner  with  small  oval  spots  anil 
long  pointed  streaks  of  a  limy-white  ^^  hu  h  has  the  g]oM  of 
■ilver  in  tone  lights ;  middle  of  the  buck,  priinariea»  second- 
aries, rump,  and  tad-covcru  |ilain  sioasy  bfaiek;  on  the 
tipper  part  of  the  back  the  whit*  it  in  very  Haall  oval  spots 
loogihcmng  as  they  approaeb  the  tcaiNilari  and  tertials,  on 
the  latter  they  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  feather^, 
running  down  the  centre  (these  arc  black  shafted)  ;  the 
wiiigi  lon^'  and  pointed  ;  lesser  cu\crts  marked  on  every 
feather  with  an  oval  or  spadc-bhaped  spot  of  while;  j^reater 
cij\ir;s  nearly  all  of  a  limy- white;  tail  long,  rounded,  and 
exceedingly  stiff,  conaisting  of  12  broad  feather*,  Ihe  ex- 
terior vanes  of  the  four  middle  ones  curiously  crimped,  the 
whole  black  and  broadly  tipped  witii  dirty  brownisn-white ; 
thighs  black;  legs  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  feet 
webbed,  all  the  four  toes  united  by  tlte  membrane,  which  is 
of  uncommon  breadth ;  exterior  too,  the  longest,  3  inches ; 
claw*  bom-colour,  strong  and  crooked,  inner  side  of  the 
middle  one  pectinated;  legs  and  fcot  yellow.  All  the 
lihunage  very  stifTaiu!  elastic;  that  of  the  no  k  and  breast 
thirk.  M)fr,  and  shininp.    Length  9  ftrct  3  inches. 

/•'rmair — diffors  in  liuvitif,'  the  neck  bcfireof  a  loan  colour 
or  i^on-f;n'^.  the  l)rcnsl  the  same,  but  lighter  and  tiiifjed 
with  pale  rhe-niil ;  belly  as  in  llie  ninle  — \vhcr>-'  'lie  imn- 
i;rc'y  joins  the  black  on  tiie  belly,  there  is  a  iiairuw  band 
uf  <diesnul ;  upper  head  and  b.ick  of  the  neck  dark  sooly- 
brown  nlreaked  with  blackish;  checks  and  chin  pale  ycl- 
low-ochre ;  iii  every  other  respect  the  same  as  the  male, 
oxeept  in  having  only  a  few  sliglit  tufls  uf  hair  alon:;  the 
Mide  of  the  neck;  ItuI  12  inidteslong  to  its  insertion,  'trcnc- 
rally  spraad  out  like  a  fiin.  and  <-riraped.  like  ihe  other,  on 
the  two  outer  \'Bne»  of  the  two  middle  feathers  only.  Length 
3  fi>et  5  inches.  (Wd-on.) 

fial/itit.—'  Here  is  in  thi.*  river  (Si.  Juan,  East  Florida) 
and  in  the  waters  all  over  Florida,'  says  Bartran,  speskiog 
V.  C.  No.  1087. 


n^  of  them  on  the  Chinese  soreens  and  other  Indian  p{e> 
lures;  they  seem  to  be  a  species  of  Colynibu'-,  but  I'.ir  mtire 
beautiful  and  deliMXtely  formed  than  any  oUu  r  iliai  1  have 
ever  seen.  They  delight  to  sit,  in  little  pcai-i.  lul  cuninnini- 
ties,  on  the  dry  limbs  of  Ireei  liangini;  over  liie  still  waters, 
with  their  wings  anil  tails  expanded,  1  suppose  to  ctiol  and 
air  themselves,  when  at  the  same  time  (hey  behold  iheir 
images  in  the  watery  mirror.    At  such  times,  when  we  ap- 

5 roach  them,  they  ^rop  oB'  Ihe  limbs  into  the  water  as  if 
ead,  and  fbr  a  Binnte  or  two  aro  not  to  be  seen ;  when  on 
a  sudden,  at  a  gieat  distanre,  their  long  slender  head  and 
neck  appear,  like  a  vaalkn  Tiaing.eieet  out  of  the  water ;  and 
m  other  part  of  them  It  1o  bo  laen  when  8Wimnin|,  except 
sometimes  the  tii)  end  of  their  tail.  In  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  are  seen  ;ii  proat  numbers,  sading  very  high  in  the  air 
over  lakes  iind  rivers.  They  inhabit  the  waters  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  and.  •^oulherly,  Fast  and  West  Flonda.' 

Mr.  Abbot,  of  Georgia,  «  ho  agrees  with  Wilson  in  niiinion 
that  P.  An/uHffa  is  the  female  of  the  black-bcUicd  Darter, 

Stves  its  length  as  3C  inches,  extent  46;  and  savi,,  'These 
irds  frequent  the  ponds,  river%  and  ereeks  during  (ho 
sttminer;  build  in  the  trees  of  the  swampsg  and  those  of  the 
islands  in  the  ponds ;  they  oonstract  their  nesu  of  stioka : 
eggaof  aakyUneodloiir.  I  inapootad  a  mat,  vhieh 


•    (Wiifoo  ■) 

Vou  XVII.— 3  D 
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not  very  large;  it  contained  two  egg«  and  six  young  ones, 
llie  latter  varying  much  in  size;  tlicy  will  occupy  tlio  same 
lico  for  a  series  of  ycar».  They  commonly  *it  on  a  stump 
«liich  rises  out  of  llic  water,  in  the  morning:*  of  the  spring, 
and  spread  their  vriiiits  to  the  sun,  from  wliicli  circumstance 
they  have  obtained  lliu  appellation  of  Sun-btnls.  They  are 
ditlicuU  to  be  oliut  when  »wimmmg,  in  amsequence  of  only 
their  heads  being  above  the  water.' 

Localities. — The  Carolina.*,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas ; 
common  in  Brazil  and  Cayenne. 

Frcgata.  (Ray.) 

Generic  Chiracter. — Bill  long,  robust.  Rtroiig,  trenchant, 
deprcsse<l  at  the  ba.se,  uidencd  on  theiiidu^  witii  a  suture 
above,  the  mandibles  very  much  hookv<l  at  the  point,  and 
the  gape  very  wide;  nostrils  lineiir;  orbits  naked;  throat 
dilatable.  It'inf(t  very  long  and  very  narrow,  two  first 
<iuills  very  long,  /v-ci  hhort ;  the  toe*  united  by  a  mem- 
brane which  IS  deeply  nolcheil.  This  is  the  genus  Tacliy- 
petex  of  VieiUot. 

The  Man-of-  fVar  Birds,  or  Fri^aiet.  are  eminently  rap- 
torial. Ray  si>eaks  of  their  eagle  eye,  vullurine  claws,  and 
kiie-like  i;lidiiig».  Their  immense  extent  of  wing  and 
dashing  habits  have  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  the 
swificjii  sailing  s1ih>h  of  war  that  swe^^p  lh<!  seas. 

Mr.  Vigors  (Ltnn.  7/tiH*..  vol.  xiv.).  who,  as  wo  have 
seen,  considers  Iftaeton  and  the  genus  befoie  us  as  belong- 
ing to  this  family,  obser%'es  that  in  tho>e  s^cnera  we  And  a 
Hi  ill  more  immediate  approach  tliaiMve  find  in  the  clo>ely 
allied  cormorants  to  ilie  birds  of  piey,  in  their  raptorial 
habits,  their  soaring  and  Ber;ai  U\v;ht,  and  the  rapid  seizure 
of  tlieir  prey  without  immersing  i'lemsclves  in  the  waters 
where  they  seek  it.  '  Tarhjf^les  in  particular,"  says  Mr. 
Vigors,  'exhibits  in  its  general  habits  and  structure  the 
nio«t  conclusive  evidence  of  this  aHiniiy,  and  of  its  deviation 
at  the  huiue  lirae  from  the  Nulutoret.  Although  for  the 
most  |wrt  it  pursues  its  habits  of  rapine  at  imineasuiablo 
distances  from  the  shore,  and  derives  its  support  exclusively 
from  the  ocean,  it  is  never  known  to  rest  upon  its  surface. 
It  does  not  possess  in  fact,  to  a  suliicient  extent,  those 
glands  which  by  their  oily  secretions  preserve  the  plumage  i 
of  other  oceanic  birds  from  the  effects  of  the  water;  while 
the  exiremo  disprojiorlion  of  its  hinder  extremities  deprives 
It  of  the  power  of  either  swiiniiiiiig  or  walking.  On  ob- 
serving the  structure  of  its  legs,  we  immediulely  detect  this 
deficiency.  Short,  weak,  and  feathered  down  to  the  toes, 
they  arc  equally  uiisuiied  to  (he  land  and  the  water.  Its 
powers  of  motion  and  the  characters  by  which  it  maintains 
lis  stiiti.in  in  nature  nre  in  fact  centred  in  its  wings.  Sup-  ^ 
ported  III  Its  unlimited  fliishls  by  the  sirength  and  expansion 
of  ihe^e  niembeis,  and  aided  by  the  singular  iiiecbaiii.-<in  of 
lUi  tuii  und  the  buoyant  iiutiire  of  the  inflated  s;ic  winch  dis- 
tends its  throat,  it  seems  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  air  rather 
than  of  the  land,  whero  it  resorts  alone  for  the  duties  of  its  | 
nest,  or  of  the  water,  over  which  it  only  hovers  for  its  prey. 
These  extraordinary  and  strongly  marked  characters,  by 
which  it  thus  appears  as  it  were  to  fluctuate  between  the 
confines  of  the  two  orders  brfore  lis,  did  not  escape  the  pciie- 
truimg  *!\Q  of  LiniiKus,  who,  by  the  name  of  Peleamtu 
yitjuilus  which  he  assigued  it,  pointed  out  at  once  its  place 
among  the  aquatic  birds  and  its  vicinity  to  the  aquiline." 

The  best  and  perhaps  the  only  satisfactorily  defined  species 
is  that  just  above  mentioned. 

description.— TaA  (i)rked,  body  black,  bill  red,  orbits 
black.  Tlic  male  is  entirely  black:  ubrioincn  of  the  female 
w  hile.  Some  accounts  state  the  extent  of  the  w  ings  to  be 
fourteen  feet,  an  almost  incredible  expanse. 

Iltihit*. — Sloane,  who  saw  them  at  Jamaica,  describes 
them  under  the  name  of  Mrn-^>/-  l^ar  Birjjt,  as  appearing 
in  the  bay  near  Port  Royal.  'They  tly,'  sa>s  he,  '  like  kites,  j 
look  black,  are  very  large  wingwl  in  proportion  to  their 
body ;  they  fight  with  sea-gulls  (which  are  to  be  found  here, 
and  lire  like  ours)  lor  their  prey.'  It  is  however  but  an  un- 
equal fight,  for  the  jworgiili  has  not  much  chance  when  op- 
posed to  the  swoop  of  the  Frisale.  The  same  author  gives  a 
much  more  detailed  account  of  iheir  habits  aflerwanlstp.  .10). 
He  saw  them  together  with  Tr'if.tr  HinU  when  he  came 
into  lat.  I.l"  Id'.  'This  bird,'  lemurks  Sloane,  in  his  section 
Of  Mt-n  iif-War  Birds,  'seems  very  large,  bigger  thon  a 
kite,  and  black  ;  they  lly,  like  kites,  very  high,  and  often  ap- 
p«ar  iininovcuble  over  the  water,  lo  wait  for  and  catch  small 
fi-h  Appearing  on  the  surface:  they  are  sharp  winged  and 
tlieir  tail  is  forked.    When  llyiiig-fishes  are  persecuted 


under  water  by  dolphins,  bonitos,  &C.,  they  rise  and  lly  for 
some  space  in  the  air,  and  are  often  devoured  by  these 
birds  in  that  time.  We  saw  them  first  when  we  came  near 
Barbados.  The  sailors  guess  themselves  not  many  days,  or 
about  two  hundred  leagues,  oflf  the  islands  when  they  spy 
them  first;  and  it  is  wondered  how  they  ran  direet  tiieir 
course  to  the  land  at  nights,  being  so  far  distant ;  but  ic 
seems  no  very  strange  mutter,  because  they  are  very  high  in 
the  air,  and  can  see  land  much  fartherthun  thoiie  on  the  deck 
or  topmast  of  a  ship.  The  reason  of  Iheir  flying  so  high 
may  be  to  have  a  greater  field  before  them  for  prey,  because 
they  may  go  where  they  sec  the  dolphins  follow  or  bunt  the 
llying'flshes.  Tliey  are  coinnionly  thought  in  the  West 
Indies  to  foretcl  the  coming  in  of  ships,  fur  when  they  »ee  a 
Man-of-W^ar  Bird  come  iiuo  their  ports,  they  reckon  ships 
will  Soon  follow,  and  it  is  very  often  true,  for  they  love  lo 
fish  in  not  very  rough  weather,  so  that  when  it  blows  hard 
at  sea,  they  come  into  the  ports  and  bays  to  fish,  where  the 
wind  is  bi-okcn  off  by  the  land,  an'l  the  same  wind  blowing 
them  in  brings  in  the  shipping  after  them.  There  are  more 
of  these  in  Ihe  firm  land  of  America  than  in  the  isles.  One 
'  of  these  birds  at  Panama  coming  to  take  sardmas  that  were 
!  a  curing  in  the  sun,  u  negro  broke  his  wing  with  a  stick  be 
had  in  his  hand  :  the  bo<ly,  after  it  was  clear  of  its  feathers, 
was  little  bigger  than  a  pigeon.  The  wings  being  extended, 
no  ma:i,  though  tevorol  tried,  could  reach,  with  his  arms 
stretched  out,  within  four  inches  of  the  tips  of  them.'  The  fat 
was  considered  by  the  Indians  and  others  a  sovereign  remedy 
in  some  diseu.<M!S,  such  as  sciatica,  be. 

Tlio  nest  is  said  to  bo  built  on  rock:;  in  small  desert 
islands,  on  lofty  clifl*s,  or  in  high  trees  in  retired  situations 
near  the  sea.  "The  eggs  arc  stated  to  be  one  or  two  in  num- 
ber, and  to  be  of  carnation  tinge  and  dotted  with  crimson. 
The  newly  hutched  young  arc  said  lo  be  covered  with  a  grev 
down.  For  the  tyranny  with  which  the  Frigate  treats  the 
unfortunate  Gannets,  see  the  article  Booby,  vol.  v..  p.  160. 

Geographical  THxtrihution. — Very  common  on  the  inter- 
tropical American  coasts,  and  in  the  Ailautic  and  Poafio 
oceans,  but  always  within  reach  of  land. 


t-'rinatr,  or  M*n<](  War  nini:  th«  Kutnr  pooch  not  dHated. 


PR  LEC.A  NO'I  DES.    [  Petrels.] 
Pi:LKCA'Nt>PUS.    [TtuNs  ] 
PILKCA'NU.S.  [PKLKCvNiaK] 

PELKW  ISLANDS  are  arhain  of  small  islands  situated 
ill  the  Pacific,  between  8"  and  9"  N.  lat.  and  between  >30" 
and  t3(<~'  E.  long.  They  extend  from  south-south-west  to 
iinrih  north-east.  The  group  is  enclosed  by  a  reef,  which 
surroun<ls  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  almost  entirely  on  the 
west  an<l  north,  ond  even  from  the  east  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
proach the  islands  on  account  of  the  reefs.  There  is  no  reef 
iiii  the  south,  but  there  are  several  shoals  of  coral-rucks.  The 
group  consists  of  more  than  twenty  islands  of  moderate 
extent,  winch  arc  narrow  and  long.  Tlie  largest  is  the 
I'-iand  of  Babelloup,  which  may  be  nearly  60  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 'The  Islands  of  Oroorung,  Coorooraa,  and  Ar- 
tingnil  are  much  smaller.  A  considerable  part  of  their  sur- 
face IS  covered  with  hills  between  which  there  arc  pretty 
extensive  valU>s,  generally  with  a  rich  soil.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  hi'^li  trees.  "There  are  no  rivers  in  the  islands, 
but  the  inliabi  ants  ore  supplied  with  water  from  brooks 
and  jwnds.    WIimi  Captain  Wilsuu  was  shipwrecked  ou 
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Ihem  in  1783.  he  foiitnl  no  nuadmpcds  except  mts;  but 
now  iherc  arc  cattle,  t;(>^tii>  and  hugs.  Tlie  slieup  tliu(  were 
c«rri«d  than  havv  M  been  killra  bj  the  inhabitants  fur 
tonifl  unknown  munn.  but  the  utd  goato  thrive 
veil.  Cattle  are  stalad'to  hnva  taeome  dnrntfaiDl^  wbieh 
is  probable,  as  Cnptain  Wilson  fannd  many  traets  cavered 
with  crass.  Tlu;  vc-scl-.  which  make  llir  outer  ])asi»uge 
to  Canion  stop  ut  tiics.-  islands  lor  i>im\ isimn.  Wild 
fii'.vl  is  lUHnorous.  Ttii-ro  is  iiUo  a  hum'  WukI  of  blue 
jii^'Piin,  anil  ii  liat  of  ci)orii>;)us  si^e.  Seveittl  ktudji  of  t'lnlt 
are  plrntifiil,  iitid  iomo  of  them  are  of  grnit  size;  sharks 
are  eaten.  Turtles  abound,  ai  veil  as  shell  fish,  such  as 
oyaleMt  maiMl>.and  otttort.  The  principal  objects  of  rulti- 
Tatlon  at*  )ranu»  bananai;  and  coe«a-uut  trees;  but  the 
Bugathfiane  and  turmeric  are  also  raised.  There  are  belel- 
BUt<tiMa,  oralMat^  and  limes,  but  they  are  not  abundant. 
The  bainbao  and  the  bread-fruit  tree  grow  wild  in  the  forests!, 
and  iil-i)  the  cabbagt'-treo  and  a  tree  tlic  fruit  of  winch 
rpsonibli  i  almonds.  The  forests  contain  ebon),  u,i-.il  uiuiiy 
tiiiibci  inc*  of  great  s,i!i-:  :i  sinijle  tree  i*  fie«|uently  l  uii- 
verted  by  ilie  inbuliitaius  u)to  a  boat  capable  of  carrving 
Si  or  3ti  nifii. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe  of  Malays.  They  are  very 
good-naturod,  and  recolnadOaptainWilvin  and  his  crew  with 
great  kindness,  lliey  wear  DO  cbthes,  and  drink  only  water 
and  the  juico  of  the  coooa-nut  and  of  the  sugar-cane  witliout 
diatUkition.  Their  huts  are  made  in  «  very  dmple  way, 
1>at  they  show  fome  ingenuii v  in  the  OMtttniction  of  their 
boats.  Thoir  cooking  ulcnsils  are  made  of  clay,  and  are 
burned  in  the  same  roannt  r  a-<   ur  coarse  pottery. 

(Kcate*s  Account  nf  thf  rr!'-ir  I<lu/ubi  and  DeUso's 
Narraftm  of  f-'otfyres  awl  Travels.) 

PKMCAN.    [Pi  ;  ECAMI..B.] 

PELIUNA.  [Tringid.s.] 

PE'LION.  MOUNT.  [Thbmalt.I 

PE'LIUS,  [VlFERIDE.] 

PELL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  de- 
aeended  ftom  an  antioat  fitmily  in  LineolDsbire,  was  bom  at 
Sontbwiek  in  Buawir,  Mareb  tat.  where  hit  Ibiher 
was  minister.  From  an  astmlngirat  horoaoope,  preserved 
among  Ashmole's  collections  at  Oxford,  we  fcarn  that  he 
was  born  at  i\  roimiti!>>  ufior  oiii-  ircluck  in  imnn  of  that 
day.  lie  received  ho  Lji  aMuuar  <."lut'at;Dii  :it  tlie  IVfc  si  lmol 
of  Stonniii;^  in  Si:?>^c\,  anil  inailc  -n  a  jn dIU-u'iicv  m 

the  I«ilin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lanKiiapes.  that  at  liie  early 
aire  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Ctdlege,  Cambridge. 
He  never  offered  hitnself  however  a  candidate  at  the  election 
ofsclirdai^  or  felluws  of  his  college.  lu  IC.M  he  was  nd- 
ntitted  to  an  ad  etmdem  degree  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
having  proceeded  lo  tlM  degree  of  matter  of  arts  at  Cain- 
brid|[^  the  previoiu  yeif.  In  he  married  Ithamaria, 
aeoond  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Reginollea,  of  London,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  During  this 
time  ho  h:id  acquired  a  mathematical  reputation  by  the  pub- 
lit  aiiin  of  several  «  o;  lo,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
the  m  iilieiiiftticnl  rli  lir  at  Amstenlam,  in  I G3'J.  Sir  William 
Bo>\vcU,  tho  hiiij;!:*!!  n.'siih'nt  "iih  ilic  S'ia(i'^-^;i  neral,  used 
Ins  iiitiTt'st  that  Im  might  Kuccetid  to  that  prdl'essorstliip.  It 
wn^  n,jt  t'i!.i'il  up  however  till  lfi4.'t,  when  Poll  was  chosen  ; 
and  iie  greatly  distinguished  him!«elf  in  this  situation  by  his 
lectures  on  Diophantus,  and  on  various  other  parts  of  the 
matbomalics.  In  1C46,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Priuoe  of 
Orange,  he  removed  to  the  new  college  at  Breda,  as  pro- 
ItaMor  of  mathematics  with  a  salary  of  lOVO  guilders  per 
mnnaro.  In  I6lt  h«  wtamed  to  England,  but  in  two  years 
aA«rwards,  in  1654,  be  was  chosen,  by  the  protector  Crom- 
well, agent  to  the  Protestant  cantons'  in  Switzerland.  He 
t  outitined  in  Switzerland  till  June  23,  1658,  whun  ho  set 
<iut  f  r  England,  where  he  arrived  alwut  tlie  time  of 
( 'nniiwi'irs  dratli  il is  diaries  arn!  i^jni'-iintiilciicL'  during 
this  peno<i  are  s.iil)  preserxed  among  tiiu  Linudowiie  manu- 
scripts in  the  liritisu  Museum,  and  are  particularly  curious 
and  valuable  for  the  history  of  tbis  period.  Ilis  ncgo- 
thtdons  abroad  gave  afterrards  general  satisfaction,  ns  it 

Sipearod  he  had  done  no  amall  lervico  to  the  intorettof 
ing  Charles  IT.  and  of  the  church  of  England.  Having 
entered  holy  orders,  he  waa  instituMd,  in  1641,  to  tha 
reetaiy  of  Fobbing  in  Essex,  with  the  ehapel  of  Battles- 
dcn  annexed,  ou  tho  prtnieiitation  of  the  king.  In 
167.1  he  was  presented,  by  Ur.  Sheldon,  then  bishop 
of  London,  to  ll."  rectory  of  Laingdon  in  Essl-x  ;  .mil 
about  tha  same  time  he  took  tlie  degree  of  doctor  ot  I 
4iviDiijr.  8borUjr  aflarwMds  his  patnm  «as  tnurintad  to  I 


th«!  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  made  htm  one  of  his 
domestic  chaplains.  Such  an  appointment  is  generally  con* 
sidered  to  be  a  step  to  htgherprdbrmeat,  but  Dr.  Pell  was 
so  intent  on  the  philoaopbical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
thaih*  aegieetod  ha  own  interest,  and  was  so  imprudent 
wilbneneet  to  the  management  of  his  worldlv  affairs,  that 
he  would  have  dijigiaced  the  slalioii  of  a  fi  jjm  an.  An- 
thony Wood  says  that  '  lu,  wa*  a  shiftless  man,  and  his 
li  iiunis  and  rtKitamb  dualt  so  unkindly  with  him,  that  they 
coaeiieil  iiim  of  the  proHts  of  his  parsonages,  and  kept  him 
so  indigent  that  he  wanted  necessaries,  and  even  paper  and 
ink,  to  his  dying  day.'  In  the  midst  of  his  incessant  appl^ 
cation  to  his  studies,  owing  to  thi'  lu  glcci  uf  his  a^inllia 
embarrassments  increased,  and  he  eu|)tracted  debia,  Which 
proved  the  occasion  of  bis  being  twice  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison.  Being  at  length  reduced  to  great  indigctn  o.  ho 
was  invited  by  Dr.  Whistler,  in  March.  1692,  to  liv.-  m  thu 
college  of  phystolans.  Ilerr  he  c  titmued  only  loi  a  few 
months,  the  ill  state  of  his  ht  al  .h  iL  n-l«.riiij»  it  adiisahle  thr 
inin  lo  remove  to  the  house  ot  a  i,',aiidi  hil  1  of  his,  in  St. 
Muigarel's.  \Ve»tra!>fster.  He  aliorwuHls  removctl  to  the 
house  of  Ml  C'oiIhuhi',  reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fieids,  \» licit;  he  died,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1  in  the  sevenly  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  inlerrad 
at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Busby,  maaler  of  Westminatar 
school,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  rector  of  St.  Oile^i^  in  dw  xeetor\ 
vault  under  that  obnrch. 

Dr.  Pdl's  reputation  as  an  algebraist  and  mathematician 
was  great  in  his  own  time,  and  he  deservedly  holds  a  hi|^h 
poeition  In  the  history  of  the  mathematics  of  thu  m  vt  ri- 
tcenth  century.  It  was  to  P.dl  that  Ni-wlon  tirst  flovclo|HMl 
his  invc'Sitiim  of  Iluxiims;  and  tlir  ori^^itial  lcttt.:r  contauiiug 
his  method,  wlin  h  was  jinnted  in  thi'  '  L' jiiiinercium  Epia- 
tolicum,'  hits  bi.:eu  iccuuily  discovered  by  the  late  Professor 
Rigdud  in  iIk'  library  of  the  earl  of  MaeclesfleiM.  Dr.  PeU 
published  the  following  works: — 

1,  *  A  Refutation  of  Longomoiitanus's  DtseoUBe,  Da 
veraCirculi  Mensura,'  4lo.,  Amst.,  ia44,  2pp. 

2,  'A  Letter  to  Theodore  Hank  concerning  Easter,* 
4to.,  Lond.,  1664.  Tha  original  manuscript  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  MS.  81oan.,4-l  10.  This  is  merely  in  iuvous 
of  what  was  then  oailed  the  New  Stjfe^  and  canaista  only 
of  seven  pages. 

3,  *  An  Idea  of  the  BTaihi  uiatics.*  Printed  at  the  COd 
of  Mr.  John  Durie's  *  Rtiiutiut^r  Library-k«  i.per.' 

•1,  '  A  table  of  Ten  Thousand  Square  Numbers,  viz.  of 
all  the  Sf|uare  Numbers  between  i)  and  IdO  milUons.  and 
of  tlRir  S.des  or  Routs,  which  are  all  the  wliok'  numbeia 
between  0  and  ten  thousand,'  foh,  Lond.,  Iftr  ^.    pf.  ig. 

5.  '  Rhonius's  Algebra.  translattU  uut  of  the  HighDiitcb 
into  EnKlish  by  ThoraasBranker.rauch  altered  andamendedL 
by  Dr.  John  Pell,'  -tto  ,  Loudon,  1668.  In  this  work  Dr. 
PeU  Ant  invented  the  mode  of  ngisterint;  the  steps  of 
diiHouIt  equations,  which  was  then  adopted  by  several 
writers,  but  has  now  fallen  out  of  use :  the  la>twni  k  th.it 
we  know  of  which  contains  it  is  Butler's  *  Inttoduciioa  to 
the  Mathematics,'  published  in  1615.  Hero  also  ho 
introduced  the  character  for  division,  which  is  now  cm- 
ployed. 

6,  '  An  Essay  on  the  Day  Fatality  of  Rome.'  Printed  in 
Aubrey's  *  Miscellanies,'  edit.  I'il,  p.  22. 

Besides  these,  be  published  several  single-leaf  cootravar* 
sial  pamphlets,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  His  manuseripta  and  totlara  atiU  remaining  are 
mimenin;  and  perhaps  in  on  aimQsr  Instance  have  papers 
been  so  caraftiiny  preserved.  In  the  British  Museum  alone 
are  nearly  forty  fblio  volumes,  none  of  them  very  small,  of 
his  K-ttcrs  and  niatlieinalica!  siTap?.  Thc.-i'  were  .--uiJiio^cd 
bv  Or,  llntton  to  have  hrtii  dfpustkd  m  tin-  hbjary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  it  has  lieen  shown  ( H all i well's  ii/tf  ^j/" 
i<ir  S.  M'ji-iaini,  (j.  27-3^1)  tluit  ihey  aie  all  rieposited  in  th» 
Biich  collection  <A  nianuscriiits  m  tliu  Biit..-,h  Museum, 
with  the  exception  perliaps  ot  a  few  manuscript  letters.  1« 
the  Harleian  collection  there  are  three  other  similar  voluinea» 
which  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  series,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
aay  how  they  could  have  been  tranalbrred  to  that  library. 
Dr.  Button  says  that  be  left  some  of  bis  manuscnpis  at 
Brereton  hi  Cheshire,  where  fa*  resided  some  time,  beinf> 
the  seat  of  William  Lird  Brerelon,  who  had  been  lus  pnpiI 
at  Breda.  In  August,  16-1I.  he  was  prcnaring  fur  the  prcs-s 
a  new  edition  of  l)i  phnntus,  one  of  his  most  furourilo 
books,  in  which  he  intended  to  correct  the  Iranrtliititm  and 
makia  nawiUusUatKmsAbut  tbta project *as  never  in  rfeoiedl 
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He  Jusi^ned  lilcowise  to  publiah  an  edition  of  Apdiloiiius, 

bul  laul  it  u.<ii(le  in  May,  IC^i,  at  the  ilosiire  ul'  Gitlius  who 
wna  eni;;>ge(l  in  an  edition  of  thai  uutlior  from  an  Arabic 
rnanuscript  givun  Imn  nt  Aleppo  ci^'liitHjn  year*  bijfurc. 
Pell's  k'lliv*  III  ihe  Rl^uiI  Soci.  :y  uiv  :i<l(Ii<»ssed  principally 
to  Cavtii(li.sh  ;  uiiJ  one  out  of  ihc  bi'i'ic- has  m  l  iJontally 
ftiunil  us  way  iiuu  a  mauusctipl  iu  ibc  BrilisU  Muaeum, 
Ms.  Hurl.,  ii:'J\). 
PELLA.  [Macboonia.] 

PELLA'GR  A  is  ft  diwNW  ehielly  tlbeting  the  skin,  and 
mtUeularljr  pc«v«lent  ^mngjU  An  peuantry  of  llie  norlb  of 
Ittij.  Aeemmg  to  Dr.  Holland  (whow  dweriplion,  in  ibe 

8lh  volume  of  the'London  Mcilico  ChirurfpciilTrtinsaclion*,* 
]■!  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  published  in  this  country), 
till?  disease  affects  the  poor  ahnoat  exilus;VLi\,  ;uul  iuaong 
theiu  cluefly  tho^c  who  are  occupied  lu  liio  culiuit;  ut  the 
irrigated  rice-grounds,  and  iu  otlier  )>arts  oi  ri^iii^iltur'al  la- 
bour. It  usually  appears  first  as  a  disease  ot  tlie  bkin,  break- 
ing out  early  in  the  spring,  with  sii);litly  elevuted  shining 
dark>red  blotches  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  someliujcs  on 
Otfaer  parts  of  the  body,  accumpauicd  by  a  sii;^ht  prickin>r 
■ennlion.  Soon  oltor.amall  tubercles  arise  upjn  the  inflamed 
Uoiebfis^and  tlie  akin  becomes  dry  and  scnly,  and  uf.en 
damply  cracked.  JDeMtuatnation  gradually  lakes  place,  and, 
towards  tbe  elo^e  of  the  sunmor,  or  even  eariior.  tbe  akin 
usually  appears  ijuite  reotivcred.  Tli:«,  ut  lea.st,  is  the  uaual 
progrcs^t  of  the  Rr$t  attack ;  and  there  ts  selduin  any  greater 
genervL  (li>turbaii(.-o  <il'  tlio  ho.ilih  ihan  di.'hility,  irregular 
pains  of  ihe  bcniv,  lu&a     uppitLiie,  uiul  i;iuaciaUon. 

In  the  next  sprin;;  however  the  di.seasc  U!>tnill\  roeurs, 
vith  a  great  aegravuiion  of  both  the  local  and  tlio  general 
symploius,  and  especially  with  an  increase  of  the  nervous 
affection,  and  great  anxiety  and  dei>i>ondciicy.  In  succeed- 
ing years  il  regularly  returns  with  increased  severity  in  every 
tpriiig,  though  it  does  not,  us  at  fu'sii,  leavotbe  patient  nearly 
healllty  m  the  autoinn  and  winter.  After  tb«  (hiid  attack, 
or  eometiiaea  later,  tbe  weakncas  of  the  patient  commonly 
becomes  extreme,  and  be  has  many  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  scurvy,  with  constant  diarrhusa,  dropsical  swellings, 
and  various  nervous  disorders.  Its  most  marked  character 
LottC'Vcr  is  the  (iL'-pair  w  liu-li  Tills,  iho  pal. cuts'  minds, 

from  wbifh  nu!li:ng  can  r^use  Ihein,  uud  v\liicli,  if  the 
dlMMse  iliit;.s  not  pr.iM^  fatal  by  its  effects  iu  debititnl  iny  ilieir 
bodies,  generally  luad.-,  Iu  incurable  idiotcy  or  in, una.  in 
the  lunatic  liohpital  ai  Milan,  Dr.  Hiilland  fuuni!,  among 
SOO  patients,  more  than  one-third  in  wliom  the  iitsanity  had 
bcoH  the  result  of  pellagra,  and  '  even  this  atatcmcnt  gives 
little  adequate  iilrn  of  the  nature  of  tta  raTageSi  Tbe  publio 
hnapitalBDrc  fur  iVutn  sufficient  toreceivo  tnevast  number 
of  parsons  affected  vitbtbo  pellagra;  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion perish  in  their  own  faabitations,  or  linger  wretched 
speeladee  of  fatuity  and  decay.'  Tiie  pi:rioJ  durii^^  wliit  h 
Inc  disease  may  continue  «uncenain;  but  aiiur  ilio  third 
or  fiyurth  year,  there  is  usually  lit'.lo  hope  (jf  liLiu-nt  from 
any  means  that  can  be  adoptotl,  'I  he  diseases  to  which,  in 
Its  later  stages,  it  may  learl,  oi  with  which  it  may  bo  com- 
plicated, arc  of  the  most  varied  kinds;  and  there  are  few 
which,  in  different  cases,  tb«  Italian  pliysieians  do  not  as- 
cribe to  its  influence. 

The  pellagra  prevails  chiefly  in  the  provinccsof  Lombard/ 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Pa,  and  especially  in  tbe  district 
between  the  Lago  Maggioieaind  tbe  Utgo  diCoinia  Among 
tbe  inhabitants  of  f  bew  poila  it  has  now  been  suppo&ed  to 
have  existed  for  upwards  of  a  cenlury:  here  it  appears  first 
to  have  become  an  object  of  attention  to  phvr^icians, 
and  hence  to  have  spread  slowly  to  the  Venetian  and 
other  northern  provinces.  It  is  di^imcilv  an  hci-eil;iLiry 
disease;  but  ll-cru  is  no  suflu  ient  cvidiiitee  for  beiicviiig  it 
to  be  propagated  hy  mtntaniun.  Its  origin  and  prevalence 
are  rather  to  be  rotcrred  to  the  condition  of  |ioverty  in  wliich 
the  pea.-,antry.  though  the  cultivators  of  one  of  the  ni  tst 
fertile  countries  in  Europe,  are  compelled  to  live.  Their 
ordinary  diet  consists  of  vcgr  tables,  which  are  usually  of 
inferior  quality  and  ill-propaxed:  their  bread,  which  is  prin- 
cipally made  of  raaise.  is  for  the  most  part  ill-fermented, 
and  often  deficient  insalt  They  rarely  have  any  animal  ftod, 
and  their  poverty  almost  entirety  prccludt  >  ilic  um-  of  the 
winesof  their  own  cujntry.  Similar  wreti  iuthu  ss  is  evi- 
dent in  their  cloth::;^,',  in  tl.oir  dwelling.*,  ami  m  tlie  i!l  fu  i- 
ency  of  all  the  commoiu-  :  c  nnforls  of  life.  Tin  y  atv  tbu^ 
constantiyprodi-po.-i  l  t  >  llu' ntUu  kji  of  discii-c^  of  all  iunds, 
and  Ciptcially  arc  unnt  I'or  c;    -.u,;  (o  il:v'  iiilluoiice  of  a 

bnruing  suu  during  severe  agricultural  labour.  Hence  the 


disease  usually  makes  itsflrst  appearance  when  tlie  peasants 

arc  at  their  most  active  work,  .iiid  when  the  heat  of  the 
days  is  increasing ;  and  honce  it  is  usually  first  charactcrisisl 
by  a  disease  of  the  sl.i.i,  w  iucii  h.ivvcviT  !.■>  bi:<  n  slight  iitdi- 
cation  of  its  future  mioi  l-  m.'Mou-  ai.il  iiuwJ  ttlects. 

The  trtatuient  of  pellayia  oITl'is  little  prospect  of  ^u^':-e-i 
so  long  as  the  patient  remains  exposed  to  the  same  in- 
fluences by  which  ho  was  rendered  subject  to  its  attack. 
The  course  usually  adopted  by  the  Italtnn  physicians  for 
the  patients  who  are  admitted  into  tL^'  hospitals  is  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wholesome  fuod,  and  the  administration  of 
wine  and  of  tonics  of  Tarious  Iunds.  There  aeems  little 
seaaon  to  doubt  that  if  wholesome  food  could  be  cj^nslamlv 
seeored  for  the  poor,  the  pellagra  would  speedily  disappear 
from  all  tbe  diNinei?,  in  wliich  it  now  so  fatally  prevai  l. 

PELLO'RNEUM  ^Ornithology),  Mr.  Swainson  >  name 
for  a  genus  of  Craleropodinec,  or  Babblers.  [Mi  ri  :  id^.J 
a  mineral  which  orcurs  amorphous. 
N  J  cleavage.  Fracture  conchoidah  Hardness  3.  Britilew 
bul  not  remarkably  so.  Colour  bhii^h  lihu  k.  Streak  li\  t  t- 
brown.  Lustre  vitreous,  nearly  d.ilL  O^i:  que.  SpcciCe 
gravity  2-^67.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;  solution  of  a 
yelUwibb-grcen  colour,  and  contains  phosplMrie  add,  iron, 
manftanese,  and  copper. 

PELOTIDAS,  tbe  son  of  Hippoelus.  belonged  to  one  of 
the  principal  families  of  Thebes.  He  dislinguishefl  Inn,  If 
at  the  battle  of  Maulineia  (B.C.  3^6),  in  which  the  iheoaiii 
took  port  us  allies  of  the  Lnccda?mon:aus  under  ibe 
Spartan  king  Agcsipolis.  In  this  battle  IMopidas,  bci: 
wounded  and  thrjwu  do.vn,  «as  saved  from  death  by 
Epatuiuondas,  who  protecte<l  him  with  his  shield,  njain- 
tatning  his  ground  against  the  Arcadians  unld  the  La- 
coda'moninns  csnio  to  their  relief  and  saved  both  their 
lives.  I  V.'i!)  that  tiiue  a  close  friendship  was  formed  be* 
tweon  Epummondas  and  Palopidas,  wbioh  lasted  till  the 
death  of  the  latter.  When  the  Laoedmnoniana  sur- 
prised the  citadel  of  Thebes  and  estublishc  )  the  power  uf 
tbe arittocrac}-  in  thnt  city,  Pdopi  las,  who  beb.nj^ed  to  the 
popular  parly,  retired  to  Ailums,  toti'-thor  w  .ih  a  number  of 
other  citizens.  After  a  lain-  be  :i:ni  hi,  b, other  exiki  . 
fonnel  a  p!iiii  with  tliLir  l\u-nil-i  in  Thebes  for  surprising 
and  ovcrthiowing  ihe  oh.^a, .  by,  and  restorin(r  the  popular 
g  jverniuenl.  Pelopid  is  an  1  ,urao  of  his  friends  set  off  fruia 
Athens  disguised  as  hunters,  found  means  to  enter  Thebes  i 
unobserved,  and  conceoled  themselves  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  from  whence  they  issued  m  the  night,  and  having aur>  I 

Ksed  the  leaders  uf  the  aristocratic  party,  put  tbem  to  watb. 
e  people  Iben  rose  in  arms,  and,  Imving  proclaimed 
Fdopidas  their  commander,  they  obli-'ed  the  Spartan  garri- 
son to  surrender  the  citadel  by  capitulation  (b.c.  37. m. 

Pelopidus  soon  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  betwetu 
Spaila  and  Aiiuns,  and  ibus  divnle  tin-  altenlion  of  the 
iMiuier  pvjwcr.  Tlic  war  between  tin-  Tiiebaiis  and  the 
Laceda>monious  \\  as  carried  on  for  inie  vears  in  Boeotta 
by  stra«!gli!jg  parlies,  nnd  Pelopida.*,  having  obtained  the 
a  lvanl,t-e  in  several  skirmishes,  ventured  to  enooanter  Ibe 
enerav  in  the  open  field  at  Tejryrm  near Orcbomenus.  Th« 
Lacedaomonians  were  defeated,  and  thus  Pelopidaa  demon* 
strated  for  the  first  Urns  that  the  armies  of  Sparta  wa«  not 
tnviucible,  a  ihct  wbleh  was  •florwards  eonfirmcd  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (a*.  in  which  Pelopidas  fought 
under  the  eommand  of  bis  fHeud  Epaminondas.  rEr*i'i- 
No.NDAs.]  In  the  \ear  r?69  n.c,  tlie  two  friends,  bein<' 
ai)pointed  two  ot  tlie  Bceotarchs  (PluL,  iWop.,  c.  '.'4». 
inari  lu  il  into  1\ 'Mponno^u.'i,  obliged  Argos  ami  .Vrcadia. 
and  o;l;er  states  to  rciumnco  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
(  U  rie  l  their  incursions  inio  Laconia  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Having  taken  Messenia,  they  invited  tbe  descendants  of 
its  former  inhabitants,  who  had  gone  into  exile  nboot 
two  centuries  before,  to  come  and  repeople  their  oounlcv 
Tiiuy  thus  reduced  the  power  of  Sparta  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Laconia.  Pallidas  and  Epaminondas.  on  their 
relnm  to  Thebes,  were  trlwl  for  having  rctaino<l  the 
command  after  the  expiraiimi  of  tiic  year  of  ibeir  otUce,  hut 
wereacuuillcd,  rdopulaawasaiierv'  a/ils  cniplo\ed  against 
AlexaiHk  r,  tyrant  of  Phcra-,  who  was  er.deuvo.in'ngto  raake 
himself  masloi  of  all  Thcssaly,  and  he  defeated  him.  Fxon 
Tbessaly  he  was  called  into  Macedonia,  to  settle  a  quarrd 
between  Alexander,  king  of  that  cL>innrv  and  son  of  Amyn- 
las  II.,  and  his  natural  brother  Pt  ,  Having  sue- 
ceeded  iu  this,  he  reliirned  to  Thebes,  bringing  viUt  ha 
Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty  youlha  of  the  ^kkl 
fiiiailies  of  llacedonia     bnitagsa,  A  year  nfknr  Inv- 
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erer  Ptolemy  mtirdorod  his  brother  Alexander  and  took 
ponewion  uf  the  throne.  Pelopidas,  beiii^;  appUed  lu  by 
the  friends  or  the  late  kini;.  otilisted  a  band  of  tnerce- 
uttktf  with  wbicli  be  manbed  i^iiut  Ptolemy,  who  en> 
tend  into  an  agtreemeiit  to  hold  tlie  ffMemoient  oolv  in 
trust  ht  Perdiccas.  a  younger  broUior  of  AlaxandM;  tilt  he 
was  of  age,  and  lo  keep  the  alliance  ofTliebes ;  and  be  gave 
to  Pclopiilas  own  son  Pliiluxenui  ;\iul  riFiy  of  liis  c  iiii- 
imitions  as  hosluge*.  Some  tiuio  after,  Peloindas.  iKMuy  lu 
riiessalv,  waK  trpachorously  surprised  and  iiiaii«>  piisoiierby 
Alexanilttr  ol  l*iii?np.  but  the  Thcbans  &ent  Kijamiiumdajs 
with  on  omjy,  «ho  uliiiqcfl  the  tyrant  to  releasf  Peloimlas. 
TheTheban*  soon  after,  having  discovered  that  theSpnrlans 
andAthenum  had  sent  ambauodon  toconcludean  alHancc 
with  ArtaxerxeStking  ofPeraia,  sent  on  their  part  Pelopidas 
ti>  support  their  own  iateraitnt  that  rouru  His  fame  hod 
pNceiMd  him.  vaA  be  vas  leeeived  br  the  Perstaiia  with 
irreat  bonoor,  and  Anaxerxos  aboved  hini  peeutiar  favour. 
Pflopidns  obtained  a  treaty,  m  which  the  Thebans  were 
stylod  the  king*s  hereditary  friends,  and  in  vhich  (he  inde- 
pi  tiJcnca  of  each  of  the  Greek  states,  includin;^  Mf^seiiiii. 
va'i  locognised.  Ila  tlius  disappointed  ttte  nmbiUau  of 
Sjiarla  and  of  Athens,  which  aimed  nt  tlie  supremacy  over 
the  rest.  The  Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  this,  that  they 
put  their  ambassador  Timagoraa  to  death  on  his  return  to 
Athens.  Pelopidas  after  his  return  was  appointed  to  march 
against  Alexander  of  PhcrsD,  who  had  cooMDlUed  flmh  en- 
croaclimenis  in  Thcssaly.  But  while  tbo  amy  was  on  tJie 
point  of  starling,  an  e<-iipso  of  the  Mn  took  phice,  which 
disniayed  the  Tbehaua,  and  Pelopidas  mi  (AUvmI  to  aet  off 
with  only  900  volunteers,  trusting  to  the  TbessatiuM^  who 
jniiK-rl  liim  0:1  the  uiarcli.  Alexander  met  him  with  a  large 
army  at  a  ]ilare  called  Cyiioccpbalw.  I'elopidas,  by  great 
exertions,  :iUh<nipli  li;s  army  wa>  much  i;i foi  h  r  in  numbers, 
oHtntot'd  an  advantage,  and  the  troops  of  Alexander  were 
r<:tidtui^,  when  Pelopidas.  venturing  too  far  anidat  Ihc 
enL>my,  was  killetl. 

The  grief  of  bolh  Theltans  and  Thessalians  at  this  loss 
was  unbounded ;  they  paid  splendid  funeral  honours  lo  his 
nmains.  The  Thebans  revenged  his  death  by  sending  a 
flwsb  arny  against  Alexander,  who  was  dotted,  and  was 
soon  after  nutdered  by  his  own  wife. 

Pelopidas  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
Bucee^sful  commanders  of  bis  age,  but  he  and  his  friend 
Epaminondas  rank  among  the  moet  ealimaUe  pnblie  men 
of  aiitient  Greece. 

(Plutarch,  Mapida$s  Xanopboii,  BMmiais  PmnatUaa, 

I'KI.UPONNF.SIAN  WAR  is  the  name  given  to  the 
grtac  contest  between  Athens  and  lier  allies  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Peloponnei>ian  confederacy,  headed  by  Sparlii, 
on  the  other,  which  lasted  from  4.11  to  404  B.c.  The  poli- 
tical state  of  Greece  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  has 
been  briefly  described  under  Grexcr  [vuL  xi^  p.  4271.  Tbo 
war  was  a  eontequenee  of  the  jealousy  with  whidi  Sparta 
and  Athens  regarded  each  other,  as  states  each  of  which 
was  aiming  at  supremacy  in  Greece,  as  the  heads  respect- 
iv.'ly  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  races,  and  aa  patrons  of  the 
tvvii  opposite  forms  of  civil  goveriimr-nt,  oligarchy  and  de- 
iiioeracy.  The  war  was  eagcily  desired  by  a  strung  parly  in 
eacli  of  those  states;  but  it  was  uucessary  to  find  an  occa- 
sion for  commencing  hostilities,  especially  as  a  truce  for 
thirty  years  had  bcL'n  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  tlie  year  u.c.  445.  Such  ui  occasion  was  pre- 
aented  by  the  affairs  of  Coreyya  and  PMidma.  In  a  quacrel 
which  soon  beeane  a  war  batwcon  Coriirtb  and  Coreyia.  re- 
apeeting  Epidamnus.  a  colony  of  Am  hitler  state  (b.c.  43ft), 
the  Corcyreans  apidicd  to  Athens  Ibr  assblance.  Their 
rc'finest  "as  ^ranteiT,  as  far  ns  Ihe  conclusion  of  a  defen'iivc 
aliiaiice  hul««en  Athens  and  C>ircyra,and  an  Alhuiiian  tket 
\vas  sent  to  tlie.r  a:il,  which  huucvcr  SOOD onpgld in activo 
lu'Sii'.iiics  against  thf  Connlliianj. 

I'otiiia'a,  oil  Ihe  isthmus  of  Pallene,  was  a  Corinthian 
ciiloiiy,  and  even  after  ils  subjection  to  Athens  continued 
to  receive  every  year  from  Corinth  certain  functionaries  or 
otlicens  (Ivi^if^ovpyoi).  The  Athenians,  suspecting  that 
the  Potidceans  were  inclined  to  join  in  a  revolt  to  which 
Perdioeas.  king  of  UacedoDi  was  instigating  the  towns  of 
Chaleidiee^  roqnirad  tbem  to  disnisa  the  C^ntbian  fune* 
tionaries,  and  to  give  other  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The 
Putldicans  refused,  and,  with  most  of  tho  other  Chaicidian 
tiAvn-i,  lovoltod  fmin  Athens,  and  received  aid  fioin  Co- 
rinth. The  Athenians  sent  an  expedilioQ  against  theoi, 


and,  after  ^Itntiof  th«m  ill  battle,  laid  siega  to  Potidm 

(B.C.  432). 

The  Oorintbiana  now  obtained  a  meeting  of  the  Pelopon- 

nesian  conredcrary  at  Sparta,  in  whicli  they  comuloincd  of 
tho  conduct  uf  Athens  with  regaid  to  Corcyra  and  Ptotidva. 
After  othora  of  the  allies  had  broagbt  their  charges  ogain>>t 
Athens,  and  after  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  happened  to 

be  ill  the  city,  had  diTi'tidcd  lliecoiidtu  t  of  tlieir  slate,  ihe 
.Spartans  liist,  uiid  af:er«ards  all  t'.ic  allieij,  decided  that 
Alliens  luiii  broken  the  li  uce,  and  they  resolved  upon  imme- 
diate war:  Umj;  Arciinlamns  aloni;  recommended  sumo 
delay.  In  the  interval  iieceNsaiy  for  ]>re|iaraiioii,  an  attempt 
was  made  iolhruw  (be  blame  of  commencing  hostilities  upon 
the  Athenians,  by  sending  tiiree  several  embassies  to  Alfaens 
with  demands  of  sueii  a  nature  as  could  notbo  aoeeptad. 
In  the  assembly  which  was  held  at  AtheiM  to  givo  a 
Unal  answer  to  these  demands,  Pericles,  who  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power  [Periclks],  urged  the  people  to  engage 
in  the  war,  and  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  it.  He 
advised  the  j  eople  lo  bring  oil  their  moveable  propieriy  from 
ilie  rountry  into  the  city,  lo  abandon  Attica  to  ilie  rJvaci's 
of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  suffer  themseh  e.s  to  be  provokeii 
to  give  tlieni  battle  with  inferioi  nuiiiber-i,  but  to  exj^end 
all  their  strengih  upon  their  navy,  wtiieh  might  be  em- 
ployed ill  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemies'  territory,  and 
in  collecting  supplies  from  the  sabject  slates;  and  further, 
not  to  attempt  any  new  conquest  Whilo  tho  war  laslod.  His 
advioe  was  adoplcll,  and  the  Spartan  ouvoys  wore  sent  homo 
with  a  tafuaal  of  their  domanda.  but  with  an  offer  to  refer 
the  mattata  in  diifcreMa  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  an  ofer 
which  the  Laeedrnnumiau  had  no  intantkin  of  accepting. 
After  this  the  usual  paaosfttl  iaiOMottiaa  betwuen  the  rival 
states  was  discontinued. 

Thucvdides  (ii.  1)  dales  the  Ir  'im.iuL;  of  ihe  war  from 
the  early  spring  of  the  year  id  ».c.,  Uie  fifleenihof  the 
thirty  years'  truce,  when  a  parly  of  Thebans  niude  an  at- 
tempt, which  at  first  succeeded,  but  was  ulttiiialetv  defeated, 
to  surprise  Plultca.  The  truce  being  thus  openiv  broken, 
both  parties  addressed  themselves  to  the  war.  The  Pelo* 
ponnasten  confederacy  included  all  the  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, esteept  Aehma  (which  joined  them  aOerwatds)  and 
Argos,  and  without  the  Peloponnesus,  Uagans,  Phoeis, 
Locris,  BcBotia,  the  island  of  I«ucai»aiMl  the  cities  of  Am* 
bracia  and  Anacioriuin.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians  were 
Chios  Btifl  Lesbos,  besides  Samos  and  the  ulher  iskmds  of 
the  ^l^eali  w  hich  had  been  reduced  to  tulijeclioii  ('i'beia 
ai.d  Melos,  whicli  were  still  independent,  leniained  iieiitral), 
Plalsca,  the  Messenian  colony  in  Nanjiacln-.,  the  majurily 
of  the  Acarnanians,  Cortyra,  Zac\nliius.  and  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Tlirace,  and  Macedonia,  and  on 
the  Hellespont.  Tlie  resources  of  Spaiia  lay  chieily  in  her 
land  forces,  which  however  consisfci  of  enntiiments  from 
the  allies,  whose  periodof  service  uas  luniied;  the  Sparlans 
wore  also  defirient  in  omuey.  The  Athenian  strength  lay  in 
their  fleet,  whieh  was  manned  chicUy  by  foreign  saiforL 
whom  the  wealth  that  they collaaladfram  tboiralliasonahiod 
them  to  pay. 

Tluicydides  informs  usilial  ll;e  caii^eof  llieLaccdnMnonianR 
was  the  more  popular,  as  they  ])rot"e.sseii  to  be  deliverers  of 
Gretee,  while  the  Athenians  were  tik;htin:,'  in  defence  of  an 
empire  which  had  become  odious  through  their  tyranny, 
and  to  which  the  slates  which  yet  retained  thoir  indepen- 
dence feared  to  be  brought  into  subjection. 

In  tho  summer  of  tlie  year  431  n.c,  tho  Peloponnesians 
invaded  Attica  under  the  command  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  Sparta.  Tlwir  pnigrais  was  alow,  aa  Arohidamus,  their 
cominandar,  appears  to  have  been  still  anxioiia  to  tiy  what 
i-ould  be  done  by  intimidating  the  Athenians  belbre  pro- 
euedin^,'  to  extremities.  Yel  iheir  presence  was  found  to  be 
a  gitater  calamity  than  ihu  people  Iwd  anticipated;  and 
when  Archidamus  made  bis  apneeraiiee  at  Acharnnt,  they 
began  loudly  lo  demand  to  Ik»  levl  01. t  to  battle.  Pericles 
firmly  adlicred  to  liis  j  Ian  ot  ilefi'nce,  and  the  I'elopon- 
nestans  returned  home.  Before  tiieir  departure  the  Alhi>- 
nians  had  sent  out  a  lieet  of  one  hundred  sail,  which  was 
joined  by  fifty  Corcyrean  ships  to  waste  the  coast:,  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  towards  the  autumn  Pericles  led  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  eity  into  Megaria,  "which 
ho  laid  waste.  In  the  same  summer  the  Alheniana 
expelled  tho  inhabitants  of  il^gina  from  their  Maud, 
which  they  colonised  with  Athenian  setllet*.  In  the 
wiiiU-i-  there  wns  u  public  funeral  at  Athene  for  tlii-M'  \^bi> 
had  fallen  in  the  war,  and  Pericles  pronounrud  over  ilmui 
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tn  omtioQ,  tbe  tubttanee  of  wbieb  it  pmmfoi  by  Thuqr> 
didu  (ii.  35-46). 

lit  iho  following  summer  (B.C.  43U)  (he  PclopoiltiatBn« 
ngahi  invaded  Aitica  under  Arcbidnmus,  who  now  entirely 
laid  aside  the  forbearam-.-  wlm  h  he  had  shown  llio  yr:ir 
before,  and  left  s<"ar«'ply  a  cnrtKr  of  the  land  unrii\ai:o<l. 
This  inv:i!>iiin  lasted  f.-rly  davs.  In  liic  nuantmu'  a  yi  icvous 
pMlikence  broke  out  m  Athens,  and  raged  with  the  more 
TirulaiKie  an  acrount  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  city.  Of 
this  terribl«  vkitatioii  TbuejdidM»  who  himself  was  a  suf- 
ferer, has  laftftBlinttMftlld  amMrantly  faithful  desrriplion 
(ik  nit  &&).  The  nmnniin  or  the  peio^e  ugainst  Pericles 
wm  rmairad,  and  b«  wai  eompellM  to  call  an  aawmbly  to 
defend  his  policy.  H  e  succeeded  tu>  Auras  to  prerant  any  «v«v- 
tures  for  peace  being  made  to  thcLaeedmnonianRt  but  he 
bim^tU  was  fiind.  though  iminedialely  afterwards  howasre- 
elecieU  gtiii  ral.  While  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  Attica, 
Pericles  led  a  licet  (m  r.iva^c  the  eoasi*  of  Pflopoiiiiosus.  lii 
tbe  winter  of  this  year  Pot)d&>a  surrendered  tu  the  Athu 
aians  on  favourable  lerma.    (Thucvd.,  ii.  70.) 

The  next  year  (ii.c.  429),  instead  of  invading  Attica,  the 
IVloponnesians  laid  sici^e  to  PlatflDa.  The  brave  resistance 
Of  tbe  inbabitanta  fbnwd  tbair  »ii«mi«t  to  convert  tbe  sie^e 
into  a  bloekada.  In  tba  lanm  ■uiDmbr  an  invasion  of  A«ir<- 
aania  by  tbe  Ambraeians  and  a  body  of  Palepoanesian 
troops  was  repulsed ;  and  a  lan^e  Peloponitettan  fleet,  wbieb 
was  In  liavc  joined  in  the  attack  on  Acarnania,  was  twicu 
dfitaird  liv  I'horraion  in  tlu-  mnuth  of  tbo  Corinthian  Gult'. 
An  fX|iL>(iilion  scut  by  t lie  Atlieniaiis  againi>t  tba  tttVOlted 
Clialci'lian  tnwiis  was  <lfl'eatL'<i  witli  f^ieat  los^. 

In  llio  prt'ft'dini^  year  (ii.c.  -t'fO)  tlii'  Athi'iiians  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  •Siliilced.  king  of  the  Odry^sD.  in 
Thrace,  and  Perdiccas,  kin^  of  Macedon,  on  « liich  occasion 
Sitalcea  had  promised  to  nid  the  Athenians  to  subdue  their 
revolted  aob|aelB  in  Chalcidice.  He  now  collected  an  army 
of  150.000  men,  witb  which  he  fint  invaded  Macedonia,  to 
revenge  the  breach  ofeeHaln  prooniaeB  wbieb  Perdiccas  bad 
made  to  him  tbe  year  before,  and  afterwards  laid  waste  the 
territory  of  the  Cbalcidians  and  Boltisans,  but  be  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  any  of  the  Urcek  citiea,  About  tbe  mid- 
dle of  this  year  i'ei  icles  died. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  vas  repeated  in  the  next  summer 
(428  B.C. );  and  tniiuodiatidy  afterwards  uU  Lesbos,  except 
Methyiniie,  revoUi  d  Ctnui  this  Athenians,  who^  laid  siege  to 
Mylilene.  The  Mytilena-anx  begged  aid  fronrSpnrta,  which 
wan  protniscd.  and  ihcy  were  admitted  into  the  feipartau 
allianee.  In  the  same  winter  a  body  uf  the  Platsana, 
amounting  to  2-2<),  made  their  escape  mmi  the  besieged  city 
in  the  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Athena. 

In  thetummer  of  4Tf  tbe  Peloponneelans  again  invaded 
Atlica,  while  they  sent  a  Hoot  of  forty-two  .;alle)<,  undt  r 
Alcidas,  to  iho  relief  of  Mylilene.  Before  the  lleei  aii  ivKd 
Mytilene  had  surrciidcre'l,  and  .\lcidaH,  after  a  little  delay, 
sailed  home.  In  «n  as-emlily  whieh  was  lield  at  Athens  lo 
decide  on  the  lale  of  the  M\ tdena'aTis,  it  was  rc'iohed,  at  j 
the  instigation  of  tJleon,  that  all  the  adult  citizens  should 
be  put  to  duaili,  and  the  women  luid  children  made  «lave>s ;  I 
but  this  barbarous  decree  was  repealed  the  next  dav. 
[Clrom.]  Hie  land  of  the  Lesbians  (except  those  of  Mc- 
thymne)  was  ceiaed,  and  divided  amoiw  Athenian  eitiaeM. 
to  whom  the  infaabftanti  paid  a  rent  Ar  tbe  oecunation  of 
their  former  property.  In  the  same  summer  the  Piatioans 
anrrenderod:  they  were  massacred,  and  their  city  was  given 
up  to  theThihans,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

In  tlie  year  -lit]  the  Lacedtenionians  were  deterred  from 
invaditic;  Attica  by  earliiijualas.  An  expedition  a'^amst 
/Kloliu,  umltr  the  Athenian  t,'eticial  Demosllterius,  eom- 
plctely  failed;  Imi  aiu-rwaids  UenuKthenes  and  ihe  Acar- 
nuniant  routed  the  Atubracians,  who  nearly  all  perished. 
In  the  whiter  (426-5)  the  Athenians  purified  the  island  uf 
I>elo»,  as  an  acknowledgement  to  Apollo  lor  the  eeuatiun 
of  the  plague. 

At  toe  beginning  of  tha  flUtmiBf  of  425  tbe  Pelotion- 
nesiana  invaded  Attioa  fbr  tbe  fifth  time.  At  the  same 
time  Ihe  Athenians,  who  bad  lonsr  directed  llu-ir  tlionyht!, 
towards  Sicily,  sent  a  Heet  to  a:d  ilie  Ke  uUjiu  in  n 
war  with  Syracuse.  Demosihi'iies  arcomjinnied  this  (leet, 
in  order  to  act  as  occhaioji  might  oiTui-  oa  iht  coast  of  Peio- 
pouiiesus.  He  fortified  Pylus  on  tho  coast  of  Messenia,  the 
northern  hfadlr  nd  of  the  modern  bay  of  Navariiiu.  In  the 
ctnirsu  of  ihe  operations  which  were  undertaken  to  dislodge 
him,  a  body  of  Laoadiemoniane»  including  several  noble 
SpaitaMi  got  btoekadad  in  th«  bdaad  «f  Bphietoriant  tbo 


month  of  the  bajt  and  were  uUinutely  taken  pri^oneraby 
Cleon  and  Demoathenea.  [Clson.]  Pylus  wa&  ^arriKoncd 
by  a  colony  of  Mecaeniant,  in  order  Xo  annoy  the  8|»artans 
After  this  event  the  Athenians  eng  iged  in  vigorous,  oflen- 
sive  ope^ationj^  of  which  tbe  most  important  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  island  of  Cythera  by  Nicias,  early  in  n.c.  4::i. 
This  summer  however  the  Athenians  i-u  tiered  ^ioino  reverses 
in  Boiotia,  where  tlicy  lost  the  battle  of  Dclium,  and  on  tho 
coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where  Brastdtu  amoii;; 
other  exploit*  took  Amphipolis.  IBrasioas;  THncrmDn.] 
Tbe  Athenian  expeditioo  to  SioOy  waa  abandoned,  after 
some  operations  of  no  great  im^^oitanea^  in  eoonquenoe  of 
a  geneml  paetflcation  of  the  viand,  which  waa  cflbeted 
throu|^  tbe  influenca  of  Hermoeialea,  a  dtisen  of  Sy* 
raeuse. 

In  the  year  Al^,  u  year';!  triiee  wa-;  i-oncluded  between 
Spar'.a  and  Alliens,  with  a  view  to  a  hislin^  )i«ice,  Hoftlili- 
ties  Were  reneweri  m  and  ( 'leon  was  ^eni  to  cope  with 
Rrnsidas,  who  had  eoiitiruu-il  his  operations  even  dun  g 
thi"  truce.  A  hatile  was  foui;ht  lititween  these  generals  at 
Amphipolis,  in  w  hi.  h  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  nas 
amply  compensated  by  the  rioiible  deliverance  which  lliey 
anperienoed  in  the  deaths  both  of  Cleon  and  Bra^jdj^. 
In  the  fbllowing  year  (421)  Nicias  succeeded  in  negotiating 
a  paaea  with  Sparta  tat  fifty  yean,  the  terms  of  which  Were, 
a  mutnal  resHtution  of  conquests  mMe  during  the  w  ur,  and 

tlie  release  of  tlie  prisonerg  taken  nt  Spliatterla.  This 
treaty  wa*  ratified  by  all  the  alhes  of  SparUi,  except  the 
BoBoiiang,  Corinthians,  Kleans,  and  Megarians. 

I'his  peace  never  rested  on  any  linn  basis.  It  wan  no 
sooner  concluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sparta  had 
not  the  power  to  fhlfil  her  promises  and  Athene  iii>>tHtcdoa 
their  performance.  The  jealousy  of  tbe  other  states  was 
excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  v«  as  conclude  1  ljelwe«a 
Sparta  and  Athena  immediately  after  the  peace;  and  ia- 
trigueo  mre  commenced  for  tlia  formation  of  a  otm  eon* 
ftderaey  with  Argos  at  the  head.  An  attempt  waa  mide  le 
draw  Sparta  into  alliance  with  Argos,  but  it  failed.  A  simi- 
lar overture  subsequently  made  to  Athens  met  with  better  <>i}l- 
eess,  cluerty  througli  an  artifice  of  AleilcadLS,  w  lio  was  at  (he 
hi';:d  ut  ft  large  jKii  ty  hostile  lulht  jK-ace,  ai.d  tlie  Athentani 
coiu  l iul<  d  a  treaty  utVensive  and  defensive  with  Argos,  Eli«, 
and  Mantinea  for  Hit)  years  (n.c.  42o).  [.^lcibiadks.]  In  tlie 
year  4 1 8  the  A  r^five  confederary  was  broken  up  by  then  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  and  a  peace,  and  soon  after  an  aiti- 
anee.  waa  nadebettveen  Spaita  ami  Arj^os.  In  tbe  year  41ft 
an  expedition  waa  nndertaken  by  tbe  AtheniatM  aniast 
M das,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral  The  Helians 
surrendftred  at  discretion:  all  the  males  who  had  aiiuiiii-'i 
manhood  were  put  to  death;  tho  woinuii  and  children  were 
made  slav«>s;  and  sulisecp.u-ntly  five  ]ujn<hed  A;t)tnian 
colonists  were  wnt  lo  oceiij  i  the  inland,    (lliucyd  ,  v.  1  le,. 

The  fltty  year-.'  |>eace  was  not  (Considered  at  an  end, 
though  itii  ten)i.-«  had  bc-ua  btokeii  on  both  sides,  till  the 
year  41j,  when  the  Athenian!^  undertook  their  dii,ns>roiif 
expedition  to  Sicily.  [Alciuiauks;  SvHACtlsa.]  After  the 
faihire  of  that  expedition  (h.c.  41S),  the  war  became  on  tbe 
part  of  Athens  a  struggle  for  existence;  bnt  even  then  she 
put  forth  etiergiea  which  might  have  saved  her.  but  Ibr  her 
own  infhtttation  and  the  gold  which  her  enemies  obtainud 
fWim  Persia.  The  events  of  tbe  war,  from  this  pcriud  to 
the  battle  of  Notium  (h.c.  407>.  lune  hot  n  ri  l  iied  unilif 
ALCiHiAnEs.  The  Spartans  had  iiuvv,  by  ihc  aid  ol  Per>i.iii 
[^old.  obtained  a  licet  with  which  they  could  cope  wuh 
Athens  on  her  own  clement.  In  Ihe  year  400,  Conon.  whu 
had  l<n  n  npiMdiiicd,  with  nine  other  generals,  to  succeed 
Alcibiades,  was  bl'  ckadeil  ia  the  harlKitir  of  Mytilene  bv  the 
Spartan  admiml  *  :  Lti.his.  Ihs  colleagues  s.-iiled  ta 
his  assistance,  and  euiiiiiletet)  defeated  the  S|iartMI*  in  the 
battle  of  Ar^iiiu$eo.  The  Spartans  now  msda  ovnrtnres 
for  peaces  which  wero  rejected  by  the  Athmiiam  nt  the  in- 
stigation of  a  demagogue  named  Oeopbon. 

in  tho  following  year  (n.c  4"3'i  L> sender  wa^  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  LaredsBinoman  fleet.  [I.vsaxdkr  ] 
lie  attacked  tin'  .\tluniae.s  al  .lif^ospotain i  on  the  Hollc*- 
[Hiiii  at  a  moment  when  tlwy  were  off  their  pimrd,  hih! 
entirely  destroyed  their  Meet.  This  blow  in  effect  flni^heJ 
the  war.  Lysander  sailed  tit  Athens,  receiving  as  he  weul 
the  submission  of  the  aliu  s,  and  blockaded  the  city,  which 
surrendered  after  a  few  mouths  (B.C.  4U4),  on  teitna  dic- 
tated by  Sparta  with  a  view  of  making  Athetta  a  useful 
ally  by  giving  the  ascendancy  in  (im  state  lo  the  oUpiehicit 
party.  [Athkns.] 
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The  history  of  the  l'-  lri|i?)nnMinn  War  was  written  by 
ThucydiJfS  ui;on«iiM-  im  uiacyaiul  itnpaKiahty,  as  far 
lii  his  narralivB  goea,  wu  iimy  place  the  fullest  dependence. 
His  history  •neb  abnipily  in  the  vear  411  b-c.  For  the 
re$l  of  the  war  we  h.iv^-  to  follow  J^enophoo  aod  Diodonu. 
The  value  of  Xent)|  hun^.  lii«ti>ry  is  ini|)airad  by  his  pt^lt- 
dkeit  Kiid  thai  of  Diodorus  by  big  caralMMMib 

PSLOPONNB'SUS  {mXmtvyvtot^,  U»t  ia.'tb8  niaiid 
ef  I'clops,'  the  antlent  name  of  the  Moreo,  derived  iU  name 
from  Pelop*,  who  is  said  by  later  Greek  mytholugists  to  have 
5n  un  uf  I'liiyt:!.  1  i  n.  'I'lim  ydide*  (i.  9)  simply  observes 
i;ij,t  lie  fuiuij  Hiiiii  Asia,  ami  brought  ^reat  w*'«lth  wuh  limi. 
He  married  Ilippodameia,  tlu-  lUiu'^litcr  of  (Knoni  uis,  kin^ 
of  Ptsa  in  Elis.  and  succeeded  to  hi»  kaigdoiti.  He  is  and 
to  have  subsequently  extended  his  dominions  over  many  o( 
the  d)«lneis  bordering  upon  Elis,  wb«iui0  the  whole  oountrv 
obtained  the  name  of  PobpoitneiUS.  AgtHMUWOIl  Md 
lletieUas  were  dewended  tkoa  btnu 

The  word  PebpoiUMSitta  doM  not  ooour  in  Homer.  The 
original  nanm  of  UwpeiitQnila  «pp«M  to  bo»e  been  Apia 
(Horn.  tL,  i.  S7tf ;  iii.  49%  and  vaa  m  ealled,  oeeording  to 
^sL-hylus(SM;^f)/..  -JCG),  from  Api»,  a  sun  uf  Apolln,  or,  ac- 
cordtnjj  to  l^uusnnias  tii.  ;>.  ^  6),  from  Api';,  ;v  m  n  ol  TeU  hin 
and  iii'>ci  ii(l;iiit  o|  yEgialctiii.  Wiion  Ar^'o-i  iind  ihc  supro- 
inurv,  lilk-  |n.Miiii~n!a,  am»idiuff  to  Stniiio  (vut.  37 i),  wtis 
:-iniK-liim:M  f:ilk-:l  Ai;;'is;  :i>nl  uiiIlh'iI  Hoiu it  Seems  to  ll&e 
ttiu  term  Argos  in  some  cases  as  iiieiudiiig  the  whole  penm- 
^uhi.    (Thueyd,.  i.  9.) 

Herodotus  rcckone<I  (riii.  73)  Peloponnesus  to  contain 
seven  dilferent  tribe*,  the  AreadiaiH,  O^nurians,  Achoan«, 
UgnaDK  iKtoliam.  DryomM*  and  Lemntani ;  tb«  fiiiur  last 
of  whieh  tribea»  be  aayit  had  migrated  flmu  other  eoviitnes, 
bill  tba  tbiee  former  Indigeaetn.  IVe  know  however, 
ftum  the  tiaditions  in  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias, 
that  the  Arhicaiis  were  imini^ranls.    [Ackxans  ] 

In  the  lime  of  Thucydides  <i.  lU)  the  Pelojuuuie'^ds  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  li\o  jmi  ts,  naim-ly,  Luconira, 
Mt'Ssenia.  Artrolis,  Arhm,  niul  Aii-:uii;t;  but  in  tiiiu  case, 
as  I'uusaiiiiis  ha-  reiiiui  kcd  (v.  1,  1 1,  lilis.  which  fur  many 
ivasons  oueht  to  be  made  a  separate  division,  must  liave 
been  included  in  Achoja  or  Arcadia.  Pausanias  treated 
«>f  PfiojHjiinesus  in  seven  separate  books,  namely,  the  Co- 
iiutiiiav^,  vhich  includes Curmthia  and  Argolis;  Laconica, 
j^iuMttUica,  £itii«a,  Achaica,  end  Arcadica.  Modem  writers 
usitally  make  six  diviaionat  Aobma,  Blis.  AiMdia,  Argolis, 
Laconica,  and  Measenio,  to  vbicb  Si^niB  Of  Goiriatbia  ia 
soiiielune.s  added. 

'1  he  aMtienl  history  of  Pelopuiiiifsus  rjnn-.  part  of  the 
Li.sUiry  of    Grtt'ce.    [GuKKCt.,  ami  lU<i  iL'tlTLin-L-s  there 
gjveu.j    I'Ih'  physical  geography  of  ilic  iiiunii>  is 
uihIc-i  Moiii  \,  ActiAA.,  AkCAUiA,  AiiGO»,  Elisi,  Lacumca. 

ttJjd  M^^sK^[A. 

PELOIDS.  [Pkloponnesis] 

P£L(/HIS,  PuIi'h  nHuib  lur  the  animal  of  th*  OyHon. 
properly  w  colled,  Ostrfm.  [I'sctimb*,] 

PBLORON  rA,  Oken's  name  for  a  tiKm9tlXml,NtHkt 
Atforonto  of  authors.  (Nkritida] 

PEIxyRUS,  De  Moutfert'a  name  ftr  ageausof  ukio- 
•oopic  Foramini/era. 

PELVIS.    [Man;  SKKLiiTON.] 

PELU'SIUM-  [Kgvit.I 

PEMBERTON,  IIK.NRV.  wns  »jom  at  London  in  the 
I  car  lij'J  l.  AluT  ^tijilyuiL;  thf  classics  under  Mr  .fohn 
Wiit'ti,  utter  wards  protestor  of  ihcioric  m  Greaiiani  College, 
his  attended  the  lectures  of  Boerhaavu  iii  the  university  of 
LfOyden,  and. also  resided  some  time  at  Pans,  where  his  al- 
lanUoOwas  direetad  to  anatomical  maniputalioii.  in  which 
he  Bppeara  to  have  exoetlod.  About  this  time  also  he  be- 
cnme  a  student  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  in  order 
more  eflectually  to  aualify  himseif  for  tiie  mediea)  profcs- 
feion.  which  he  was  altennnis  prseluded  from  following  by 
the  delicate  state  of  his  health.  In  171!)  the  university  of 
Ijfjdeit  conferred  upon  him  the  decree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, on  which  occasion  lit-  read  lus  rnuugural  diMM>rtation 
c-iitiiled  •  De  Facultuie  Ocuh  ad  diveisas  IWum  Cumpu- 
titt'uui  Dislautias  8c  .o  <  oiimu>d.iiiie,'  Lii|.'d.  iJat.,  171'J,  4to., 
uiid  t'unfiriued  his  IViuiidbhip  with  iiuertiaave,  which  con- 
tinued uniulcrrupiedly  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1738. 
]n  17'i8  he  succeeded  Dr.  Woodward  as  professor  of  physic 
ill  Grcsbam  College,  when  he  commenced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  rJiemisiry,  which  were  publmbed  by  his  friend  Dr. 
James  'Wilson  in  1771,  LoudoiH  Usa.  At  a  later  period  he 
WM  requested  by  tlie  (iiUe|»  of  Physieisos,  of  which  be  ma 


early  elected  a  fellow,  to  remodel  their  jPltnnnaroixBia  of 
which,  in  an  iinpri)\cd  form,  he  ptibb>lu  d  a  t ranslation  in 
1 7-16,  London,  8vo.    Ho  died  9th  April,  17/1. 

Although  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  medicine  had  been 
hi«i  chief  objects  of  studv,  there  were  probably  few  depsrt- 
men  IS  of  science  in  wbicli  be  did  not  posses*  more  than  ordi* 
nary  kaowledgai>  This  was  partieularlv  the  case  in  the  mar 
IhenuUios  nnd-bstronoay,  with  wbidi  nis  writhigs  show  that 
be  bad  eonsiderable  acquaintance.  Besides  editing  the  edi-> 
tion  of  Newton's  '  Principia*  which  appeared  In  1726,  ho 
])Liblis!icil,  —  1,  '  EpisTola  ad  Atiii'  uin  de  {'i)!cs-.i  Iiivenlis,' 
L  111  (loll,  1 4tu. ;  i,  *  View  of  Sir  I<<i;u>  Nc^sluu'ii  i^hiloso- 
piiy,'  Ijondon,  1728,  4to. ;  and  '  Lu  tures  on  Physio* 
loyy,"  L/mdon,  l/.l."),  ftvo.  His  coiiiuiuiiieiiiiinis  to  the  Trans* 
action^  uf  tlie  Rowil  Sooety,  of  \vb;eli  liiniv  he  Was  admitted 
a  fellow,  aih  IXn-ember,  i7'20,  extend  from  vol.  32  to  voU 
61,  and  among  them  may  be  noticed,  I, '  Remarks  on  an 
Experiment  by  which  it  has  been  attcmnted  to  show  the 
fabity  of  the  eommen  opinion  respecting  the  force  of  bodies 
in  notion,'  1 7-i.') :  '2. '  Ou  the  Loeui  for  time  and  four  lines, 
eelebimted  aroou^'  the  antient  Oeemelers.'  I7A3;  3, '  Kep- 
ler's Method  of  computinz  the  Moon's  Parallaxes  in  Solar 
Eclipses  demonstrated  ana  cxtcndetl  to  all  ileRiees  of  lati- 
tude,' 1771  ;  -I,  '  Geomclneal  Soliiliotis  of  (hire  ceiebraled 
A«,lroiHjniii-al  Prebleius,"  1772.  &i.c  Auionjf  tlie  MSS.  found 
1  V  :  Lxecutors  were — 1,  'History  of  Trigonometry  ;"  '1, 
'  Gnnment  on  Newton's  Principia ;'  3.  '  Troati«»  n»  Spherics 
and  Soerical  Projectiona 4,  *  Dissertation  on  the  Screw  of 
Archtmetles ;'  3. '  Principles  of  Mercator's  and  Middle  Lati> 
tudo  Sailing;'  and  some  others  enumerated  in  Dr.  Hub* 
ton's  *  Dictioaary.'  His  library  contained  a  choice  coUec- 
tioa  «r  mathematical  worbs,  a  largo  proportion  of  whieh  was 
purchased  at  the  aaln  of  the  library  of  the  Abb6  Gallois, 
which  took  place  during  bit  slay  in  Paris.  The  whole  of 
thcru,  toi!;ether  wilh  tliuso  of  his  friend  Dr.  Wilson,  uere 
sold  by  aur  tion  soon  after  his  death.  The  nnmbei  of  b>ts 
was  :!ssj,  and  the  t;rass  proceeds  701/.  I'y.  dr/.  (See  Ctifa- 
l»gtir,  wuh  pnct:  of  each  lot  nnnexed,  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Musoiiin.) 

(Hutton's  Dicti'initry  :  \Vard's  Lire*  f]f  th$  Greiham 
Profetsor*: ;  Thoin-im's  llistr.rij  nf  thr  l'-  hal  Sodthf,  Stc) 
PEMBROKE  COLLEGE.  OXFORD,  was  founded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  on  the  rite  of 
liroadgale  Hall,  an  ancient  seminary  for  students  of  the 
civil  aid  canon  law.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
St  Frideswide,  and  is  believed  lo  have  been  the  place  where 
the  novices  of  that  house  received  their  first  education.  It 
was  long  known  iiy  (he  name  of  Seirriin  Ilall.  orcoiruptly 
Segrevo  Hail.  It  alterwarils  received  the  name  of  Rnnid- 
gate,  from  the  width  of  its  entrance.  It  was  one  of  the  pur- 
eha^es  whe  h  Wolscy  attached  to  his  intended  colleco.  and 
at  the  di-sohiiiou  was  conflrmcd  to  Christ-Chureh  by  King 
Henry  V  111.,  Its  rent  being  then  valued  at  nu  more  tlian 
thirteen  shillin)^  and  four  pence.  Dr.  John  Bttddei),  the 
last  pDUcipal  of  Btooadgata  Hall,  died  in  1620. 

The  new  foundation  took  place  a  few  yean  after  this,  in 
flonavquenc*  cf  is  bei]iMat  fiom  Thomas  Tcsdulo,  Esq.,  of 
Glymptoa  fn  Oxrordsbire.  Mr.  Teadale.  having  bequeatlie<l 
6000/.  to  pitridui'-e  cslates  for  the  mainlenaiu  e  of  certain 
fellows  and  sdmlars  (rum  the  free-scho<»!  of  .Vli  i  ijduH  ui 
any  of  the  collej;es  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Al)bot,  au  lib:shop  of 
anterhuiy,  and  the  other  trustees,  intended  al  liist  to  place 
this  foundation  in  Baliul  C'<jlle^'ij;  and  prepiiralions  were 
made,  and  even  a  portion  of  building  was  undertaken,  at 
Baliol  College  for  the  reception  and  residence  of  Tesdale's 
scholars.  The  design  however  not  having  been  carried  into 
full  eill-c.t,  they  determined  to  found  a  new  college  on  the 
site  of  Braadgioe  Hall,  and  in  the  msnntime  esUtcs  were 
purehased  for  the  mMhmnMnt  ia  Berbabin  and  Wiltshire. 
The  plan  was  now  assisted  by  n  second  benefactor,  Ru  hard 
Wjghtwiek.  B.D.,  some  time  of  Baliol  Collefse,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  Eusl  Ilsley  in  Berkslme,  who  engaged  t«  msk* 
over  some  estates  in  aid  of  ilie  endowment. 

Thecorporation  of  AbmL,'doii  next  l  etitiened  thekingthat 
he  would  constitute  a  collefre  wiihm  Broaduttle  Hull,  which 
was  uccorriingly  done  by  letters-patent, doled  June  -ll,  1624, 
the  said  college  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 'The  luaater. 
fellows,  and  scholars  of  the  college  of  Pembroke,  in  the  uni- 
versity (ifOxford.  of  the  foundation  of  King  Jaines,  at  ibeccsf 
and  charges  of  Thomas  Tesdalo  and  Rielianl  \Vij;htwick.' 
it  receiviid  tbe  name  of  Penbioko  from  William  Herbert, 
earl  ef  Psmhiobi^  thencbsnoellor  of  tbe  universay.  whwto 
'  in*  ItbmllJt  employed  in  ita  cataUkbaient ;  and  it 
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consiateJ  of  ten  fellows  and  teholBn  besides  ibo  nasler. 
Four  of  the  fellows  of  Tcsdale's  foiiinlatiyn  are  lo  be  chosen 
from  his  retalivcs;  iwo  of  Wightwick's  must  be  either  re- 
lated to  him  or  bcnr  the  same  name.  Tbm  MM  ara  aledtad 
from  the  free-school  at  Abingdon. 

One  fellowship,  to  ha  heM  by  a  iiative  of  Jersey  or 
Gucrn!«ey,  was  founded  by  Kin);  Charles  I.,  in  1G36.  Sir 
John  Denct,  K.B..  afterwards  Lord  Ossulstonc,  endowed 
two  fellowthips  and  two  itdudanhipa,  about  the  yeor  1 672, 
to  whidt  »n  momberi  of  tho  eollcige  and  othm  arc  eligible 
who  ar«  not  alicndy  on  aonui  Ibundation ;  and  Sir  lobn 
Pbilipps,  Bart.,  fbundod  one  fellowship  and  one  teholanbfp 
ill  I  "J  9.  SeVL-i  iil  st'lio!ai  sliips  and  e\liibitioiis  have  also 
been  added  b}'  utber  beuefarlors.  Tiiefjundatiun  at  present 
consists  of  a  niasicr,  lourlccu  fellows,  and  twenly-niuc 
Ecliotais  and  exhibiiioners.  The  total  number  of  members 
whose  names  an  oil  tbo  hoolci  of  the  oollCfa  it »  hmdrad 
and  eighty. 

Tlte  beneflcos  in  the  patranafre  oftbiB  eoII«|a  tm,  Vbm  Ke> 

torissof  Stifford  in  Essex,  Coin  St.  Dennis  in  Gloueestcr- 
abira,  Sibson  in  Lciccsleishuc,  St.  Aldatcs  in  Oxford, 
Ringaball  in  Suffoltt,  and  BrinlLworlb,  Codfotd  St.  I\ttr 
and  Lyddwrd  Millicent,  in  Wiltuhjio,  with  tbo  vicnrago  of 
Thurrock  Grays  in  Essex,  the  donatives  c(  Colnbrook  in 
Berks,  and  Uxbridsro  in  Middlc!>e\.  and  the  curacies  of 
West  Haroldston  and  Laiiibsioii  in  I'embiukL'shiic. 

Among  persons  uf  uoie  cdui';i1ed  in  \h^■^  culk-gc  are  Kd- 
nuir.d  Hiinner,  bishop  of  Loi  don ;  Sir  Thoniiis  Buiwn; 
Carew,  ead  of  Tolness ;  IVin  ;  Blnckstone ;  Sbetistuiie ;  Dr. 
Bamuel  Johnson;  and  IS'e%M'iiini'.  archbishop  of  Armagh. 

The  greater  portjnn  of  tho  bui|iiing»  of  Pembroke  College 
are  of  a  date  6ul>s(xiL)ent  to  the  foundation,  but  tho  hall  is 
tho  samo  that  beloog^  to  Broadgatc.  The  chapel  ia  a  lata 
bttUditi^  eomaontoa  in  1732. 

(ClMdnion*li  CoU^e*  and  BalU  Oxford*  (kffiufd 
Univ.  Calendar fi>r  1840.) 

PEMBROKK  IIALL.  CAMRKIDGE.  nowmoreK«"»- 
raU>  called  PEMUKOKK  C  0LLKC;E,  wus  fomulLd  undtr 
the  name  of  V'aloiice-Mnrj*,  by  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  tin;  widow 
of  Aymerdo  Valence,  earl  of  I't  in  broke,  in  \?.\',  «lien  she 
endowed  it  with  estates  lor  ibu  inainlenanre  of  a  master, 
six  fellows,  and  two  scholars.  King  llcnrv  VI.  is  said  to 
have  trebled  ilic  revenues  of  the  college  by  bestowing  on  it 
tbo  priory  of  Linton,  with  ita  appurtooancoit,  and  tba  ractoijr 
nnd  manor  of  Sohan.  H»  UbMiUtyobtatned  him  the  name 
of  n  loeoud  founder. 

Tbo  pnaent  number  of  feUowabips  in  tbti  college  is 
fourteen,  open  to  all  persons,  with  thia  limitation,  that 
no  more  than  three  shall  b<!  lilted  by  natives  of  the  same 
county,-  Ijjnd  iii  and  Middle^wx  however  being  reputed 
sepatate  c-ouDtiL'j.  Tiiere  is  also  in  the  election  to  that  fel- 
lowship whic  h  was  caialilished  hy  Arelibi-hop  Grindal,  fi  r- 
meriy  mtti.tfcr  of  tisc  college,  a  preference  Ljiven  lo  a  scholar 
educated  at  St.  Bcca'  school  in  C'liniberland.  Alihough 
there  may  be  no  fellowship  vacant,  yet  a  candidate  is  never 
considered  as  superannuated.  When  more  than  Icn  of  the 
fclfnwstnps  arc  filled,  six  of  tho  fuUowa  must  be  in  orders. 

Til  ere  arc  al-u  two  by-fellowships,  one  (bonded  by  William 
Smart,  £sq.,  of  Ipswich,  with  a  prercrcnee  Ibr  the  iebolan 
on  his  own  foundation  in  thia  college ;  the  other  Ibundad 
by  Benjamin  Lany,D.D.,  Anrmerljrbub^ofBIytnd  neater 
of  this  college 

The  scholarships  belonging  to  this  collct;e  are  niinu  rous. 
viz.  six  foundation  scholarships,  of  tho  yearly  value  uf  28/. 
each;  eight  Greek,  seven  founded  by  Thomas  Watts,  D.D., 
and  the  other  by  Thomas  James,  Eiti|.  Of  these  the  four 
senior  scholarships  arc  of  tho  yearly  value  of  14/.  each,  and 
the  tour  junior  of  the  yearly  value  nf  1 11.  eucli.  Six  scholar- 
ahi^two  founded  by  William  Smart,  Es  j.,  and  four  by  Ralph 
Scrivener,  ¥.>,i\.,  uf  ihe  yoarly  value  of  U.  each,  with  a  pre- 
lerence  fur  thoMi  who  have  been  eduratad  at  the  grammar- 
achoul  at  Ipswich;  three,  founded  by  Archbishop  Grindal, 
of  tho  yearly  value  of  28f.  each,  for  scholars  educated  at 
St.  Bee*'  sclioul.  There  are  sevon.t  oihiirs  fo\ii  ded  by  Ser- 
jeant Mo«cs,  who  ]»re>ided  over  the  rohej^o  durins  'he 
time  of  the  I!  inmonweallli,  of  tl:e  yearU  value  tif 
cncli,  for  !jthi,..as  ciliicatcd  at  Christ's  iiospilal,  winch 
exhibitions  Ihcy  hold  in  ndilition  to  olhem,  of  tlio 
Yearly  value  of  r>i7.  each,  allowed  by  tho  govprnors  of 
tho  schoul ,  one  of  the  yearly  value  of  7l>/ ,  founded  by  Mr. 
John  Uulmcs,  for  a  scholar  educated  at  Blackrorlo  school 
in  Laneasbiro ;  t>i\,  fuumled  by  Charles  Pjrkin.  M.A..  for- 
meilj  rector  of  Oxburgh  in  Nvtfoik,  of  tbe  yearly  value  of 


50/. :  of  these,  five  ate  for  lebolara  of  Mer«fcant  TUtora* 

sclirtol,  and  the  Other  for  a  scbular  of  the  free-school  at 
Buwe.s  in  Yorkshire;  when  ther«  arc  no  candidates,  thcHs 
scholarships  are  at  ibe  free  disposal  of  ma.ster  of  the 
college;  one,  founded  by  William  Smart,  D.I).,  furiucrlT 
chancellor  uf  the  dux-ese  uf  Exeter,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
80/.,  for  a  superannuated  scholar  of  Merchant  Tailors' 
school ;  and  one,  of  the  yearly  value  of  St,  Ibund&l  by  Roger 
Long.  D.D.  Etesidea  these  tliere  are  several  exhibitions, 
founded  by  Robert  Mapletoft,D.D.,  formerly  master,  and  by 
otheia,  to  which  the  eouege  have  made  such  an  addiiioiilbat 
three  niara  m*y  have  12/.  each  \  early.  Tbe  oiqjaynMnt  af 

one  scliolarsliip  does  not  prccUule  a  tlescrvinjf  peWOtt  &em 
holding  others  on  difTerenl  fouudations. 

The  benefices  in  the  palronagn  of  this  college  are,  tbe 
rectories  of  Rawrelb  in  Ewex.  OrtoD  WalerA  iUe  ia  ilno- 
tin^idonshirc,  (.'awsion  and  Sail  in  Norfolk,  and  Fram- 
lingham  and  Etirl  Stonbam  in  Suffolk,  with  the  Tican(cs 
of  Sobam  in  Cambridgeshire.  Warcsley  in  HtUHtiagdM' 
ebire,  and  Saxthorp  and  Tilney  in  Norfolk. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  rnaidatina 
may  be  reckoned  the  Archbishops  Grindal  and  Whitgift. 
Bishop  Fox.  Bi»hop  Ridley,  and  Bishop  Andrews;  Spen^. 
Gray,  and  Mason,  tbe  poets ;  Dr.  Long,  one  of  tbe  m»iiei\ 
an  eminent  astronomer :  Stanley,  editor  of  .^scli>lus  ;  and 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Wilhaui  Pit't. 

Pembroke  Hall,  .siluated  on  the  east  side  of  Trun>pin??toa 
Street,  cotiMsts  of  two  courts  of  nearly  the  saiiie  Jitiiciisi'  n<. 
about  9d  feet  by  66.  Tbe  hall  which  divides  the  two  courts 
is  about  42  feet  by  '27.   On  tbe  east  side  of  tbe  inner  oooit 

a  small  detacheid  building,  erected  for  tbe  purpose  of  rao> 
taining  a  large  hollow  sphere,  used  as  a  lecture-room.  Ibe 
chapel  was  built  by  Matthew  Wren,  bishop  of  Blytafiv 
a  design  by  bis  nephew  Sir  Chttotophcr  W  ren.  it  ess 
dedicated  in  I66S. 

A  copy  of  tbe  statutes  of  this  college  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Mu-cuin,  in  the  Harleian  MS.  734.  The^  I'llor  isiiic 
queen.  'J'he  number  of  members  on  tbe  boards  of  th*  co'- 
lC(;c.  March  1  >,  IKIO,  was  I  J'J,  four  fellowship-. being  \ar,M; 

(Lywni*'  Mn^iut  Brit.,  Csinbr.,  p.  loi-lo<  ;  Dyer's  // ■• 
Coll.'and  Hiill.^  "I  Cufuhr.;  Cambr.  Univ.  Calendar,  Is, 

PEMBROKKSUiKR  is  a  maritime  county,  forming  the 
extreme  west  of  South  Wales:  it  is  hounded  on  the  eaU  tf  \ 
the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  on  tbe  other  ads  | 
by  St.  George's  and  tbe  Bristol  ehannola.  The  len^  ftew 
St.  David'a  Head  to  the  bordera  of  Ckrmartbenslure  is  -t*; 
miles;  from  Strumble  Head  on  tbo  north  coast  to 
Gowan's  Head  on  the  south.  31  miles.    Pembrokeshire  i» 
about  liO  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  very  irreguUr 
coast-line  ab<jve  IDO  nnles  in  extent:  it  rontams  about  j'i 
square  nules,  or  ;J6.s,(aiO  acres.    The  f;'*'ss  population  in 
1^31  was  ,S1,.|2-1,  bcin:^  nu  increase  of  (»  per  cent,  on  the  i 
census  of  18-21.     Haverfordwest,  the  county  Sown,  is  Ojl 
mdes  distant  from  London  by  the  mail-coach  road ;  and  tbe 
bearing  and  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  west-half  north  19i 
miles.    In  amount  of  population  Pembrokeshire  n  tlw 
fourth  of  Welsh  connliest  and  forty-flest  of  England  and 
Walea. 

Surface;  Coatt;  Bhcr^. —  Pembrokeshire  Ims  no  vtry 
marked  features.  The  surface  is  generally  uiululut.riir. 
Without  any  extensive  1 1  uns,  or  mouiil.i  r.s  of  very  gre:it 
elevation.  Being  stn  roimiled  on  three  siil^s  hy  the  sea,  m'. 
inlcrscctid  by  tlic  ^'reat  a'sd-.ary  of  iMillord  Haven,  tbo 
course  of  the  rivers  is  !<burt,  and  there  are  confcqueotitr 
none  of  mngnitude.  The  south-west  winds  are  very  iiqti- 
riouB  to  the  growth  of  timber,  of  which  there  is  4  it  tie  except 
in  sheltered  velleja;  the  want  of  it  gives  a  b.irrcn  apinear-  i 
ance  to  many  parli  of  the  country  where  the  roil  ia  and. 
Tbe  Pieedti  monntahM,  a  mnge  running  ftom  nenr  Fish* 
guard  lo  the  borders  of  Carmarthenshire,  are  about  lo  miles 
tn  length,  and  attain  a  height  of  1 794  feet  above  the  aea.  Tbii 
Tnifgarn  rui^e  isr.r.HW  t  high.  The  hq;beat  Umd  in  the 
souihern  Jisinct  i-  15oUou  Beacon,  .'tJ7  feet. 

The  river  Teivi  runs  into  ihe  sea  with  a  nnriln  rly  rourw 
nt  the  northern  extreme  of  the  county;  the  inouiii  is  ini- 
pi  ded  by  a  dangerous  bar.  At  Cili!;erran  and  St.DonmacTs 
are  two  villages,  who»c  iohabitants  support  tbenMdvei 
chiefly  by  (Ishing.  Proceeding  along  the  coaat  to  tho  wesi> 
ward  fur  about  8  ntiles,  is  tho  town  of  Newport,  oneo  orceu- 
siderable  tmpurtaiire,  but  now  deeaved.  Six  miles  fartbrr. 
Fishguard  atands  on  a  bay  formed  by  tbe  mstuory  of  the 
rivor  Gwiin.  Thta  bev  is  about  3  milea  aeieas  from  east  t« 
wes^irith  tnm  M  to7«ftetof  wttaringM  beldint-gfooBd 
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of  unA  *aA  mA;  it  i«  vjptn  to  the  iiortlHirMi,  bnt  it  tb» 

only  port  of  Kbeltcr  on  the  wwt  coail  of  Wa)e«.  In  While- 
nnd  »>y  there  arc  some  remarkable  hillocks  of  blo^n  snnd. 
Oir  St.  David  s  Hca.l.  5r  54'  N.  Int ,  5"  17'  W.  long.,  lies 
8  duster  of  small  islets  called  llic  Biahop  and  his  Clerks. 
Tticcoa.'it  here  tumB  to  the  southward,  and  shortly  afiev 
formt  the  bay  of  St.  Brirle,  aljuut  8  miles  broad  and  as  mniiy 
in  depth ;  off  the  Boulhorri  pc  i  it  f  the  bay  there  arc  severol 
tmaU  islands.  Ttiere  are  two  lighthouses  on  St.  Anne's 
H«id|  at  the  north  entrance  of  Milford  Haven.  This  great 
Mttiaiy,  callel  in  Welsh  Aber-dau-Gle<l(lau,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  two  CSaddaus,  is  about  20  milc^  iu  length  ft-am  St. 
AnnA  B«id  lo  Uie  oonllueDee  of  the  £ut  and  W«tt 
Cleddav ;  tlw  nodtfi  fa  about  S  mile*  wiiio,  and  it  variM 
from  that  ^ridth  to  half  a  mile  thiougbont  It  contains  nu- 
merous bays  and  creeks,  completely  landlocked,  free  from 
slioiils  and  rocks,  with  excelloiit  atu'lioraK'*  fii""  futlioins 
uiiwards,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  liarlKuirs  in  tlio  world. 
The  southern  coast  present;;  a  wild  ntid  iiiho&pitable  ap- 
penmnce:  the  carbonifiToiis  limesloiio  foniis  preciinfons 
cliffs  loQ  feet  high,  without  any  port  before  we  arrive  at 
Tenby,  a  town  which  is  situated  near  the  south-east  extre- 
mity of  the  county.  The  coast-line  u  extremely  irregular, 
but  the  general  bearing  from  the  month  of  the  Teivi  to  St. 
David's  Head  is  west-soutb-wcst,  from  thence  to  St.  Go  van's 
Uead  south  aait*  and  from  St  Gowan'a  Haad  to  t)w  boau- 
dary  in  Cwmwflien  Bay  north-east  \n  east  (tnie).  Off  St 
David's  nead  lie  Ramsey  Island  and  the  Bishop  and  his 
Clerks  j  oil'  tiie  gouthem  point  of  Rt.  Bride's  Bay,  the 
islands  of  Skoniar,  Skokham,  Grasholm  :  and  15  miles  east, 
the  Smalls  lighthouse  on  a  rock.  C^aldy  Island  lies  about 
4  luilo*  doiUh  from  Tenby,  and  has  a  lit^hthoiise  vn  it. 

Pembrokeshire  has  no  rivers  of  importance.  The  two 
rivers  Cleddau  or  Cle<ldy  are  the  principal:  the  eastern 
branch  rises  in  the  Precelli  mountains ;  the  western  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county  near  St.Calherine's,  runs  by 
Haverlgniwest,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  fur  small  Tea- 
aabh  and,  uniting  with  the  East  Clcddy  about  5  miles  below 
that  tarn,  fidls  into  Milford  Haven.  The  other  rivers  are 
the  Nermt,  wbieh  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Newport, 
Uie  Gway ti  at  rishguaro,  and  tho  Roh-a  into  St.  Bride's  Bay. 

Tiie  niail-coucli  road  from  Ixindon  enters  Pembrokeshire 
near  Tavernspite.  The  mail  arnvos  at  Holiba' Point,  the 
station  of  the  Iri^ll  .steam- pack  els,  at  I'ih.  31in.  \.\t.,  and 
at  I'embrokf,  ifi!  miles  from  London,  at  lli.  Oni.  a.m.,  quil- 
ting that  town  for  London  at  noon,  and  Hobbs  <Poini  at 
l'2h.  20m.  The  principal  cross-ro^ds  are  fh)m  St.  David's 
through  Fisbfruaid  and  Newport  to  Cardigan,  32  miles; 
Si.  David's  to  Haverfordwest,  16  miles;  Tenby  to  Pem- 
l»roke,  1 0  miles.  There  is  a  railroad  from  the  coal-mines  at 
Kingsmoor  to  the  sea  at  SaundeiafiMiL 

ClimaU.—TbA  dinale  of  the  aouthem  part  of  FMnbroke- 
shiro  is  mild,  and  not  subjeirt  to  gnat  variations  of  tempe- 
rature, hut  the  atmo'iphfirc  is  flrequently  charged  with  saline 
exhalation!*  from  the  Atluntic  during  south-west  wiuils,  and 
IS  consequently  damp.  Tlie  higher  or  northern  part  of  the 
county  lias  a  considerably  lower  temnerature. 

Geohgy. — If  a  lino  be  drawn  tiirouf;''         centre  of 
Pembrokeshire  from  east  to  west,  we  find  the  stratified  rocks 
north  of  that  line  composed  of  slates,  grit,  and  shales ;  lo  the 
aouth  the  older  rocks  are  surmounted  oy  the  Silurian  rocks, 
oM  red-sand&tonc.  carboniferous  limestone,  and  coal-mca- 
MMMi  The  whole  suriiBce  is  greatlj  diveiufied  hy  liap-rocks 
buratin^  Ibrth  in  many  places,  and  altering  the  ttraflture  of 
the  aediniaatHj  deposits.    The  anthraeite,  stone-coal,  or 
culm  tiaet bisects  the  country;  it  is  a  continuation  of  tho 
fjrcat  basin  of  South  Wales,  covering  tho  whole  coast  of 
Carmartiieii  Uay.    The  norihcni  edge,  commencing  near 
Tahven  Point,  runs  aboutwest  by  north  to  the  Clerldy  opposite 
Siebecb;  then,  with  a  westerly  direclion,  by  liafroldston 
St  Issels.  where  the  older  Silurian  rocks  wcdi^e  into  it,  to 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea  in  St.  Bride's  Bay ;  it  there 
widens,  and  runs  north  as  far  as  Brawdy.  The  southern 
odge^  oomnienf  ing  at  Tenby,  bear^  '.he  same  general  diiee- 
tton,«iessing  tlu-  Cleddv  at  Chert :  the  band  narrows  to  three 
miles  south  of  Haverfoidweit^  and  again  ipraads  oat  to- 
ward* St.  Bride's  Baj.    Hm  oiiIb  it  contunsd  in  beds  of 
shale  and  sandstone*  overljring  milbtone-srit  and  carboni- 
forous  limestone.  The  seams  vai^  from  three  feet  to  a  f»w 
inches  in  thickness,  and  abound  in  diilocatioii.s  aiid  contor- 
tions.   The  fossil  plants  arc  the  same  as  in  other  coal- 
fielda,  Neuropteri.s  Eigantea,  Pecopteris  conclntica,  &c.,  to- 
Ijethcr  with  various  Lepidodendra  and Calamilce, which,  from 
their  fraciured  condition,  aw  indetcraiinBlki,  The  iiiiU'> 
P.C,  N0.IOS8. 


•tone  grit  paiiea  apvatde  into  the  eoal*  and  downwards 

into  the  carbonilinous  limestone.  It  is  generally  a  harrl. 
whitish,  silieioas  sandstone,  intraetsble  for  building,  but 
excellent  for  the  roads.  The  carboniferous  limestone  dips 
beneath  the  millslonc-grit,  forming  a  fjirdle  round  it  ia  the 
eastern  district,  but  dis.ippcarin^  inthewc-^t:  aspiirruns 
off  from  Carew,  and  terminates  at  Petiibri^ke  dockyard : 
ar.otlier  band  extends  from  between  GAltcr  Puint  and  Oid- 
castle  Head  on  the  «outti-east  coast  to  West  Angle  Bay  at 
the  mouth  of  Milford  Haven,  where  it  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide.  Pembroke  stands  upon  this  band.  The 
southern  part  of  the  county,  fl-om  Stackpole  on  the  cast  to 
near  Oastw  Martin  on  the  vest,  is  of  tlie  same  formation ; 
and  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  presents  a 
^ator  extent  ofearboniferous  limestone  to  the  view  thnn 
IS  anywhere  else  laid  open  in  Great  Britain.  The  cliffs  are 
about  130  feet  high,  almost  everywhere  abrtipt,  and  full  of 
fractures  and  contortion*.  There  are  frequent  funnel-shaped 
cavities  and  tl-jsiires,  to  which  the  sea  has  access.  Of  these 
the  most  remark;\blr  is  Bosheston  Mere.  It  is  aljoul  liio 
yards  fiom  the  sea  :  and  at  times,  wlien  u  heavy  surf  bi'ats 
on  the  shore,  reports  as  loud  as  artillery  are  heard  from  it, 
while  it  throws  up  jets  of  «*ater  forty  or  fifty  feet.  There  are 
also  many  cauldron-shaped  hollows,  which  are  filled  with 
trees  that  could  not  bear  upon  the  jjlain  surface  exposure  to 
the  sQtttb'west  gnlei.  Several  speeieaof  ftasil  Spirifieraand 
Terriinituto  are  found  in  ttiis  fbrmatSon.  The  old  red- 
sandstone  enters  Pembrokeshire  near  Tavemspito ;  throw- 
ing out  a  promontory  at  Cyflic  it  girdles  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  lapi  rin^  nua) ,  disappears  opposite  Sjcbech. 
This  is  the  only  dcvciapiiu-nt  of  old  red-siindst<me  ni'ar  tho 
coal-field;  all  the  others  are  to  tho  f.outli  of  it,  sujiporting 
the  carboniferous  limestone  in  long  rid^^cs.  It  is  generally 
of  a  red  colour,  though  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  grey 
and  yellowish  sandstone.  No  organic  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Pembrokeshire  sandstone.  The  next  in 
order  are  the  Silurian  rocks,  comprieiiw  all  those  strata  of 
note  antfant  formation  which  were  indaded  nnder  the 
nametofcnnmackc  and  tranaitien]iaiaatoiie,iniiO  daariled 
by  R.  J.  Mniebison.  Esq.  lliese  flmn a  narrowband  rising 
from  beneath  the  old  red-sandstone,  and  contnin  specimens  of 
Asephus,  TcreUratuln,  Trinucleus,  Orthis,  Leptama,  ice. 
Roek.s  of  ijnieous  orijjin  protrude  in  many  jiluccs.  From 
Roche  Castle  near  St.  iJnde's  Bay,  in  a  norlb-eastdirectioii.a 
ridgcof  trap,  called  Trafgarn  ridge,  673  feet  high,  runs  to  Am- 
blestone,  and  appears  again  at  intervals  along  tho  Precelli 
range.  Another  ridge  from  Benton  Castle,  with  an  intoN 
niption  from  a  narrow  band  of  the  upper  Silurian  roeksi 
supports  the  coal-field,  n  then  covered  by  it,  and  reappean 
on  the  sea-coast  hi  the  aouth  part  of  St.  Bride^  Bm[.  Baltoa 
Beacon,  327  feet,  tho  highest  ground  in  sonth  FMnhrdce- 
shire,  is  on  this  ridge. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  district  is  cum)ioscd  of  rocks  of 
the  Cambrian  system  of  Profcs.sor  Sedgwick,  interspersed 
with  occasional  protrusions  of  the  ligneous  rocks.  Tiierti  aru 
no  (luvul  or  lacustrine dcp(jsits  in  Pembrokeshire.  Between 
St.  David's  and  Whitesaisd  Hay,  at  the  bays  of  Freshwater 
East  and  West,  and  near  Siackpole  promontory,  there  are 
considerable  hills  of  blown  sands,  extending  sometimes  more 
than  a  mile  inland,  covering  hills  at  heights  of  1 50  feet  abovo 
the  strand,  and  containing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  land- 
shells,  three  or  four  species  of  Helices  and  Bulimi.  These 
hills  seem  to  have  remained  stationary.  At  Chipton  Burrows* 
Newgale  Sands,  and  St.  Bride's  Bay  are  two  examples  of 
forests  submerged  by  the  ocean,  where,  after  severe  storms 
the  sands  being  wosbed  away,  a  stratum  of  clay  and  pealy 
j  earth  appears,  through  which  the  stumiis  of  trees  are  seen 
in  a  growing  position.  Copper-ore  lia.s  hmn  found  111  small 
I  quanlifies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David's,  but  not 
'  suiricient  to  repay  the  cost  of  working.  Shite-quarritj*  are 
opened  in  the  PnccUi  mountains  and  near  St.  David's ;  the 
quality  of  the  slates  is  inferior  tu  those  of  North  Wale*, 
(.'oal  is  t he  only  m.ineral  besides  slate  n  hich  is  worked  in 
Pembrokeshire :  it  is  of  that  description  called  anthracite,  or 
Itona-eoa]*  the  dust  or  smaller  portion  of  which  is  known 
in  coatineiOB  by  the  name  of  culm.  The  bset  eoal  and 
culm  are  laiaed  at  Landshippin;:;,  on  the  shore  of  Millbrd 
Haven.  A  considerable  quantity  of  good  coal  is  also  raised 
at  Kingsmoor  and  Kilgetty,  from  whence  it  ieeonvejed  by 
a  railway  to  thaasaat  Sauiidcrsfiio^  where  a  doek  has  been 

built. 

.S'o(7;  Agriculture.— Thi-  geological  formations  of  Ibis 
county  presentiog  great  TOriety,  u  follows  that  the  soil  in 
dilEnmt  qiiartws  is  eaually  various.  On  the  southern  pact 
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of  llie  county,  tlio  limestone  anil  oM  retl-iandstone  fonnn* 
tiuiis  all  .1;!  -aik  ol' excfiltMit  qiialily:  s(imc  (limricts  near 
St.  DavHi  ^.luiil  il  the  foasl  towanls  Fi.sliBuard,  are  con- 
ftidered  lo  bo  i  \ir.  n»cly  well  mlapUil  for  the  erowth  of 
barley;  but  in  Uit-  coal  «lislricl  and  the  slaty  ritiKo  of  the 
Precclli  mountain*,  tile  land  is  very  iulorior.  TLl'  slate  of 
apiculture  is  vaiious  as  the  soil:  in  the  hundreds  of 
Cntle  Martin  ju  l  R00-,  and  part  of  Narberlli,  a  better 
■ysCMa  of  huhlKindry  prevaib  than  in  the  upper  «>r  Welsli 
distriot.  although  this  is  very  fur  from  bein^'  such  as  would 
be  approved  by  a  adentiAc  eg ricuUun*!.  Considerable  ad- 
vanee  h«»  be«n  node  irtthin  the  bst  ftw  years,  althou^b  a 
general  want  of  capital  among  the  nirnicr»  presents  a  irreat 
c'liefk  to  any  rapid  pro};re«».  The  breed  of  black  cattle, 
l,h' It  by  the  nnniu  of  the  (Jasllc  Martin  breed,  are  bouglit 
111  ill  wves,  fiT  tlie  Mipi  ly  of  the  l^ondon  market  principally, 
where  iliey  iK-.ir  a  toLiably  gootl  character.  The  breed  of 
horsoH  is  mui-li  esteemed:  they  are  rather  small-sized. 
J^a«e«  for  lives  were  fornicily  the  most  usual  tenures.  The 
farm  buildtngs,  bom  ibi»  f«a»on,  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  propertiMb  small,  and  in  bad  condition.  The 
tenants  gtw  crop  after  crop  uotil  tbe  land  waa  exbausied, 
and  tbe  landlom  waa  but  an  annuitant  on  bia  own  ettatc. 
A  hatter  ayitem  of  leaiUig  tenementa  MW  ^reva^  and  few 
old  leasos  are  renowed.  The  farm*  vniy  in  site  Aom  90 
r.i  iL  -  u>  I  (III!,  the  great  j>roportion  being  from  100 

li>  .;uij  iii  :t:i.  Tl.c  tandidaies  for  small  farms  being  far 
more  numerous  than  for  the  farms  of  j^reater  size,  the  rents 
ol'  the  former  are  higher  in  proportion.  Farms  in  the  good 
Jioils  K't  front  I/,  to  I/.  l.'>«.  per  uciv;  decrea>.iiin  to  10*., 
ami  even  '^y.  The  cotiagi  s  are  generally  built  with 
mud  w.dls,  u  low  Uiatclied  rocf,  a  rouinl  wattle  and  daub 
chintnay starling  upfront  the  front  wall,  elu^e  by  the  door. 
Farm  ■ervaiits  aro  kept  in  the  house.  Lah<jurers  liw  in 
their  own  cottages.  The  condition  of  tiie  pwr  varies  greatly : 
the  poor*ratCB  are  \ery  high  at  St.  David  s  and  Wi«too,aDd 
Tenr  law  at  Tenby. 

jP»t»/«mi#.— i'ombrolteshirc  is  divided  into  seven  liun- 
dreds.  VIZ  ;— 

?\aii»crili.  to  tbe  8ouih-East,  ll,Ui2  liihabuants. 
(.'astle  Martin,       South,      .■>,oi  1  „ 
lluo.4.  I  «  M  3.10  J  „ 

Dcswsland.  '  (10,3i8  « 

K,l^:err.n.  /  {   i^.'l  ' 

DuQgleddv.  Centre,       7,639  «, 

There  arc  I  is  |>.-irUliea,  of  whicli  tbree  are  partly  in 
CaermartlienBhircand  seveo  marhet*town«.  Thiee  mem* 
ban  are  returned  to  parliament  from  Penibrokesbire;  one 
tat  th9  couniy,  one  for  Pembroke,  and  one  fur  tbe  Ha* 
Verfordwost  district  of  butou^h*. 

Hs'.u  1 1:  i  l'.iL^i,  il,'  <a|  Uul  l  Avn,  is  situated  on  the  West 
Cledut,  i.ii  till'  •■.:i.li:a  uijU  i:^  botlom  of  very  stet-p  lulls. 
Ilaxerforri  ^i  1,  "  ithtlie  coi  t;  I  r.ii  yy  bjrouphs  of  Narberlh, 
FiBligunr'i,  and  .St.  David's,  iciui  iis  ore  tneniber  to  |»ar):a- 
iiient.  The  borough  contained  in  ls:j|,  4l3'.>  inhabiiants 
By  the  Municipal  Corporalums  Act  the  council  consist;;  of 
4  aldermen  and  12  eouneillois.  Tbe  vicarage  uf  St.  MaryV, 
in  the  giU  of  the  corporation,  has  a  net  income  of  1.11/. 
'i  lii:  rn-^ory  of  St.  Tiionias,  patron  the  Prince  of  Wales 
3i9iL  Tbe  perpetual  curacy  of  Si.  Marlin  s  80/.  Haver- 
fbrdweat  is  principally  occupied  by  shopkeepers,  mechanics, 
and  porstjns  uf  moderate  indepcncient  fortune,  for  whom  tbe 
clieapncs-s  of  the  place  is  an  attraction.  House-rent  is 
not  low  comjui.cd  C'lliui'  ]iiii'ls  of  Petii'ii' ik< -tiiri',  ' 

Wages  arelo^v;  butagooil  tnechaiiic  earns  from  14*.  to  'Zan. 
a  wxN'k.  Coals  arc  brought  from  Newii  it,  Moiimonthsliirc. 
and  Liverpool.  The  poorer  classes  use  I  lie  sione-coal  broken 
ainull,  and  made  into  balls  witli  clay.  Tiiis  fuel  gives  great 
heal,  but  has  an  unpleasant  sincll.  The  streets  of  Haver- 
fordwest aro  narMW,  ill  paveil,  steep,  and  slovenly,  but  the 
town  contains  many  excellent  residences.  Tbe  river  Cleddy 
is  navigable  at  spring-tides  to  Haverfordwest,  fbr  vends  of 
100  tons  burthen;  at  neaps,  fbr  little  above  30  tons. 

Ftshguaixl,  16  miles  from  Haverfordwest,  and  a  eontri* 
butory  borough,  is  increasing  though  slowly  in  sizo.  but  it  is 
not  Very  tlonnsliini;.    It  contains  about  '2<iOO  inhabitants. 
M'-  irage,  in  tlio  patrona'^^e  of  llu'  crown,  is  wcirth  1 II/. 

i«  r  uhiuim.  In  the  iieigbbuurbuoil  of  the  to«n,  meadow- 
!Uid  lets  at  4/.  an  acre:  in  the  resinf  the  pi;  1-11  ili!;  average 
is  about  1 6«.  There  are  bonie  farms  as  large  .n*  300  a<-r<  s, 
and  hotni?  lei  as  low  as  j/.  n  year ;  tbe  t<  iiur.  s  aro  various,  for 
life,  for  tenuss  and  from  year  to  year.  Citrn  and  buttur  aro 
ttported;  etMl,  eubn,  luBestouc,  and  abop  geods  imported. 


On  the  Mtb  Februaiy.  1797, -a  Fieoeb  ferea  of  aibont  1400 

men  landed  here,  who,  after  a  few  daja' rioting  and  disorder, 
surrendered  to  600  yeomanry  and  inhabitant.^  hastily  armed. 

Narberth,  t  ni. ilmi.  ry  to  H  iM-rfunhvL-st,  ;ind  II  miles 
distant  from  thai  li>\vn,  on  ilie  In^li  ruad  tu  lAJndon,  has  a 
po|:u'.;itiim  uf  ■jjS'l.  it  is  ill-butlt  ai.ii  ni)t  p.ivcd,  i)ut  :*  an 
active,  tbt  iving,  und  iticr«.Ui>ing  plaue,  bcuij^  the  central  point 
of  a  large  district,  which  is  supplied  by  it  with  shoo  gucKis. 
Houses  are  continually  building, chicHy  15/.  or  20/.  huuses  ; 
the  rents  are  high,  and  they  are  8pe«lily  occupied.  The 
average  size  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  is  30  acrea.  Tiia 
rectorv  of  St.  Andrew  with  the  curacy  of  Robes  to  n-Watbeft 
is  in  tfie  pft  of  tba  crown ;  ttba  net  income  is  41 7A 

8t.  David's,  a  eontribntory  bofeugh.  at  tbe  extreme  west 
of  the  county,  1  intlc  from  the  sea,  16  miles  from  Haverfurd- 
wcst.wiis  once  the  scat  of  the  bishops,  but  isnowan  inconsider- 
able villaqc,  with  about  1000  inlirtl)itnut>.  Tbe  r  lu'ls  ui  <•  very 
bad  on  all  sides.  It  is  inhabited  aimu&t  e.\i:lui>;veU  by  the 
clergy  who  perform  the  duties  of  the  cathedral,  sume  far- 
mers, and  cottagers,  n  few  of  which  last  live  by  w  orking  the 
)H-ciiliar  kind  uf  woollen  stuff  worn  by  tbe  natives  of  Sontb 
Wales.  The  poor  rates  are  very  high,  hut  house-rent  se 
low,  that  a  house  which  in  the  nei^hbaurhoi'd  of  London 
would  let  fbr  likttt,  cannot  let  here  at  Si.  Tbe  laigast  fane 
contains  80  acres.  Tbe  benelce  is  a  perwtual  emacf,  of 
the  net  value  of  110/.  per  annum,  ia  the  gin  ef  tbe  chapter. 
The  corporation  of  the  cathedral  diuieil  consists  of  mx 
canons,  who  divide  between  them  en  averaL;i-  net  iijcnjneoi 
13j/.,  o;j;ht  vicars  choral,  of  whom  lour  nr  C\c  are  [jriefU, 
anda  la}  vicu.  alv  ;.)*  organist ;  a  tri'a-un  r,  with  an  income 
of  40/. ;  precentor,  86/.;  chancellor,  30/.;  and  eight ptebeod* 
arics  of  whom  tbe  net  income  of  tbe  highest  ia  26iL,aB< 

the  lowest  I/. 

Pembroke  lies  in  a  ricb  cotmtry  on  a  navlgaUe  creek  af 

Milford  Haven.  The  town  consistsof  one  long  Mnn^nv' 
ning  cast  and  west,  and  gradually  eseendtivto  fk*  esslli, 
which  is  sitoated  on  an  abropt  rocky  promonton  at  tbt 
west  end.  Pembroke,  whh  Tenby,  Wiston,  and  If  iUhtd, 

returns  a  member  to  rarliamcnt.  By  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  PcmbroRc  is  divided  into  two  wards,  the  cor- 
porate bo<ly  consi-inii;  r,r  SIX  aldermen  ruul  ei!,'I.teen  <>■  in- 
eillorg.  The  parliameniary  and  rounitijml  bovuid.u-ic-s  an? 
coincident  hero  and  at  Haverfordwest.  The  i^ipnlatu  n  la 
1S3I  was  65)1.  The  sire  of  the  furras  m  ilie  agncuiturai 
part  of  the  borouk-h  varies  from  50  to  250  acres  :  tliere  is  one 
farm  of  -iot)  uca-s.  Leases  are  generally  for  lives.  The  three 
parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.Maty.atid  St.  Niebdas,  wbichsR 
united  fbr  ecclesiastiod  purposes^  ore  in  tbe  patronagaof 
Jobn  Owen :  net  Income  439/.  Id  tbe  porish  of  8t  ilsiy, 
abotttg  miicB  from  Pembroke,  OD  tbe  shore  ofMilford  Havoo 
issitunted  the  naval  dockyard  end anwnal.  w Inch  was  remove  1 
Intlier  from  Milford  in  181-1.  This  is  the  must  nnvoi'T  ' 
estabUshmeiit  in  thocounty;  it  occupies  abuut  60  a^TLj  i: 
land,  and  when  the  nii|  iovement»  contemplated  ainl  in  pro  I 
•jress  shall  be  coniplcled,  it  will  be  the  finest  buildinur-yairlir. 
liie  kingdom,  capable  of  havinp  on  the  stivcks  at  the  «an>t 
time  Ave  or  siv  (ir<trates,and  a  considerable  number  of  ship» 
of  smaller  si7<-.  1  he  statMMiof  tbo  Watoiftid  «teaBi<imidttto 
is  at  Hobb's  Point. 
Tenby,  a  small  seaport  at  the  western  extreme  of  Cacr- 

martben  Bay.  1 2  miles  fnnn  Pembroke^  and  one  of  itacgc- 
tributar)  boroughs,  has  104S  Inbabftantt.  There  ia  link 

trade  at  Tenby :  it  Is  cbielly  supported  by  its  merits  a*  1 
watering-place,  for  which  it  ia  well  adapted  lH>th  by  the  beaun  j 
"fits  scenery  and  the  pnotcction  ifTuiilLil  by  the  neighbouriai;  ' 
iieadlands.    Some  of  the  PlyuioMth  ami  Brixlisim  fiahir.j;- 
boats  m :,kc  T'  ut)y  ilic:r  staimn  iluring  the  li^lmip  seavMi. 
The  rectory  is  ia  ilie  gift  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  ;   net  in-  ! 
conic  317/.  ! 

Milford,  13  miles  fVotn  Pembroke,  over  the  ferry  tv 
the  UStial  road,  which  is  very  bad,  and  the  ferry  mts- 
expensive— population  about  4000 — was  a  highly  pifv-  ' 
perous  town  tnl  tlie  removal  of  the  dockyard  and  \Mci.H 
establisbmoitt.  The  custom-hoiue  and  quarantine  esi!ii  i 
lisbments  are  situoted  here.  Forms  in  die  nei^hbourba^ 
vary  fiuin  25  acres  to  'iM :  land  Iteer  the  town  lota  at  4l.t» 
acre  :  at  a  distance,  about  1/. 

W  i  l  l  i,  with  743  inhabitants,  c iitiiribiifo<i  in  iho  Pfinbrok* 
distrit  i  .4"  boroughs:  it  is  8j  railed  dm  rt  iiuni  Pcnibn.k".  WJ 
the  road  is  very  circuitous  ;  und  |i  nni- s  from  H  a\  <-i  tur.r- 
The  pcriietual  curacy,  in  tlie  patronage  of  the  eari  ot  CT^- ' 
dor,  iias  a  net  income  of  16-1/.    Tb*frc  arc  farms  beri' I 
small  as  1 2  acres,  and  one  as  largo  as  3t» ;  they  are  chieHy  M 
ttom  yeof  le  year,  ono  on  hiM  ArtUbbtat  mm  fbr  a 
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Mining  Industrtj,  Manufactures,  and  Comnuree. — It  has 
been  already  ubi!,ervod  that  cual  and  slate  are  tbo  onl}' 
minerals  worked  in  Poiohrokeihice.  The  nines  «f  coal  arc 
situated  on  Milfbrd  BaTen,  and  In  tUo  parisbes  of  BagcUy 
and  St.  IhscU's.  from  whence  a  raibray  has  been  constructed 
to  convey  the  produce  to  Sauiiderftfoot  in  Tenby  Bay, 
whore  n  ijock  has  bt'en  built. 

IVmluMkcshirc  hu*  no  m.inufacturus  worthy  uf  iititici-. 
8o:ne  li;its  aru  luaiuilaclured at  Narbcrth.  ;unl  ilic  cott:i^-rrs 
Work  the  coarse  woollen  fuhric  tiHiially  wum  by  the  VVcUh 
peasantry.  T be  commi n  o  is  vt  ry  liniiled ;  the  exports  are 
coal,  culm,  and  agricultural  produce ;  the  imports  cbicily 
limber  from  Canada  and  shop  Roods  ftom  Bristol.  The 
fisheriej  on  the  Qortii  coatt  were  formerly  valuable,  but 
ttie  fishermen  neglect  aU  but  the  salmon  and  aliell-ibh. 
Ttie  Osbingtbeata  tt  SL  Doguael's  an  finm  8  to  20  tons 
burthen,  with  from  6  to  8  men  each. 

Ecc/esi(uitic(d  Divi»iom.—  Pcn\\iroV.c9.h\Tc  is  in  the  pto- 
vini-e  of  Canterbury,  and  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and, with 
tin-  i'M-L')i'iLin  lit'  a  i'v.w  p.in.lu-s  in  the  ruirtlKrii  yarl  rifthe 
(■oiitiiv  lji'l(jn(;i n;^' t(i  tlu' ;in'iu!i,'ai>iinv  <j1  Cutili^ju,  til  the 
firi  hiU:,icam  V  of  C  ir rii::i rllu  ii.  Thrre  are  1 48  parishes,  of 
which  three  uru  portly  in  Caertuarthcnshirc,aud  131  bcnullces, 
the  average  net  incvimo  of  which  is  about  134/.,  the  highest 
beinif -ISi)/. ;  tbere  are  ntjiy  tluco  exceeding  400/.  per  an- 
num. 

The  Crown,  m  Prince  of  Wales,  appoints   .  40 
The  Bishop    ......  1^ 

CUmpter.  Corporations,  and  UniverntiM  .  IS 
Private  persons      .....  58 

No  rc'ivirt  from       .....       2 — ni 

A&iucs  are  h-jld  in  s|:rir.'.^  and  ijumroer  at  Haverfordwest, 
and  quartor-sL'8sio!is  four  tinios  a  year  at  the  same  place. 

Ciril  Hist'  ni ;  A>iti-i>iitif  '!. — Pembroke*iiue,  which  name 
is  ilonve  l  t'loin  yen,  hL-ad  ur  I'lid.  and  vro,  an  inhabited  land, 
antientiy  lurmcd  piutuf  tiie  lernSur^  of  the  Ueinela>.  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis  informs  us  that  it  was  conquered  in  the 
reijjn  of  Henry  I,  by  Aniulf  de  Montgomery  (brother  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury),  who  built  the  first  casllc  of  Pcro- 
bixike  ofsuket  and  tutll  la  the  lama  reign  a  colony  of 
Flemings  settled  in  that  -itait  of  the  eouotr  ^t  of  the 
CIcddy,  who  still  retain  their  nationality  completely  distinct, 
and  the  district  i«  hence  termed  *  Little  England  beyond 
Wales."  Ri  hanl  II.  landed  in  Milfurd  Haven  on  hu  n  - 
turn  I'lntii  Irulaiid,  in  1399,  ftt  tlic  L'oinmencenicnl  (if  tlu- 
ii!.siirri'iii.iii  wliu'h  imi-'CciIihI  liis  dftliioni'unnt.  Henry 
T-J'ior,  earl  of  RichmotHi,  ancrwaids  Hi.'i;ry  Vll.,  lan  ltd  lu 
Milfonl  Haven,  Augutt  7,  11S5,  with  abijut  jiiihj  mini,  and 
niari-hed  hcneo  towards  Shrewsbury,  greatly  increasing  his 
amy  by  the  way,  for  the  Welsh  favourc^l  both  his  cause 
oud  lauiily.  i'euibroke  has  given  the  title  of  carl  to  several 
noble  fiunilioB.  Kiiik  Stephen  bestowed  it  upon  Gilbert 
Strongbow,  son  of  £rilberl  de  Clave;  throu(;h  his  grand- 
daughter Isabella  it  paMed  into  the  family  of  Msnhall, 
Henry  HI.  gave  thin  title  to  his  half-brother  VViUiam  de 
Valentia  or  Valence,  from  whose  family  it  passed  by  the 
female  line  into  that  i  f  IListuips.  The  iliikcs  ni'  Ri  iii  ird 
and  Gloucester,  sous  I 'f  Hcuiy  1 V.,  also  i  njuwd  ii,  :is  rhd 
Wiliiaui  ill-  l.i  r^'lc.  Ivlwanl  IV.  croa'cd  lu-.  s.,;i  im;!  of 
Pembroke.  Edward  VI.  created  William  llvibi.i  t.  eail  ol 
Pembroke,  which  family  possesses  the  title. 

Pembrokeshire  is  rich  in  antiquities.  St.  David,  soon 
ttfter  (he  British  synod  held  in  519  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  Pdai^ian  heresy,  is  said  to  have  built  a  monas- 
tery at  Vallts  Roaum,  situated  near  Menevia  (St  David's), 
§of  monks  to  sii[t|port  themselves  by  the  labour  of  Ihair  own 
htmds.  8t  David  translated  the  arehbL<(boprto  hither  from 
Caerlcon.  in  the  sixth  century,  whence  the  town  took  his 
name.  This  feto  was  gcnorally  full,  and  enjoyed  the  arch- 
bish'jprii'  until  wui'u  luciibishun  Sauiii>"ii  ''i""''ied  off 
tli«  pull  wnh  liiiij  lu  Di'do  111  Niiniiaiidy,  TJii'  catiiedral, 
which  was  buiU  in  tl.o  ihirii  i  nili  ci  iituiy,  is  in  tho 
form  of  a  cross,  having  a  square  tower,  with  pinnacles 
riaingfrom  tbo  centre,  at  the  intersection  of  the  north  and 
south  transepts.  The  interior  consists  of  a  uave,  two  side 
aisles,  a  choir,  and  ehaiicel.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
tbe  aisles  by  two  raws  of  columns,  alternately  round  and 
octagonal,  five  in  number,  with  pllastenat  each  end  '>u]i- 
porting  circular  arches.  Over  these  a  range  of  round  pillars 
support  smaller  arches  reaching  to  the  roof.  The  ceiling 
is  of  Irish  onk,  in  ^<iuaro  comijartments  of  elegant  wurk- 
uiuiiship.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  134  feet;  the  width  of 
the  naw,  88  Ibet;  aisles,  18  Ibet.  Tbe  l«qgtli«r  tlm  wbide 


buildinft  within,  307  feet.   The  arr'hilecturo  is  Norman 
mixed  with  the  early  pointed  order.  Some  of  the  arehea 
of  tbe  galleiy  arc  Norman,  but  tbe  greater  oumbac 
are  GotUe.  The  aichitraves  are  bisdily  ornamented  with 
frets,  di^pnuJlt  aitd  folisge.   The  eboir  is  placed  imme- 
diately under  the^  tower,  whidi  is  supported  by  three 
GmIIih-  and  one  Norman  arch,  all  8priii-:i;y  t'nnn  Nor- 
man luilars.   'ilio  bishop's  throne,  at  i1k'  suuih  cust  iiUi^le 
(if  the  choir,  is  of  C8t\fd  i  ak,  litu  iii.allr  1  in  beauty  save  by 
that  of  Exeter.    A  low  screi  u     narai. .  the  clianccl  from 
the  choir.    The  floor  of  the  chain  .  I  is  >  I  .>^]ikiI1  square  varie- 
gated tiles.   The  roof  is  painted,  and  enriehtd  with  the 
arms  of  benefactors.   There  are  21  stalls  carved.    In  the 
na%'e  are  several  roonuinonls  of  bishops  and  other  digni» 
tarics.   Opposite  the  untrunce  to  the  chnncel  is  an  altar 
tomb  to  Edmund  Tudor,  eaii  of  Richmoud.  son  of  Owen 
Tudor,  by  Gatherlne^  widow  of  Henry      and  Aitber  to 
Henry  VII.;  also  the  shrines  of  St.  David  of  Rhys  ap 
Gryffydd,  prince  of  Wales,  of  his  son,  and  of  two  bishops. 
The  north  lran-r|it  is  occupicfl  by  a  cl;a]'i.l  dLilicaiod  to 
St.  Andrew.    .\di,i;niii!»  llie  cloisters  iuc  ilu-  fiii'-  remains 
of  the  culloiriaU'  cl.;:hiry  id'  S;.  M  ,ry"s,  fuundrd  l>y  .lohn 
j  of  Gaunt,  Blanche  ins  wife,  and  bisliap  Adam  Hoiuti  con- 
joitilly.    The  palace  of  Si.  David's,  a  inagnitirent  ruin,  was 
erected,  in  133a,  by  Bisluip  Cower;  it  is  built  round  a 
court  lio  feel  stpiarc.    The  bif>hop's  hall,  on  the  south-east 
side,  is  58  iiiiet  by  '23 ;  the  king's,  on  tbe  koutb-west  side,  88 
feet  by  30.  These  two  sidi»  alone  remain.  An  open  arched 
parapet  in  the  Gothic  style  adds  greatly  to  its  external 
beauty. 

1\  inlirn'he  Castle  stands  on  the  extremity  of  an  elevated 
rocKv  ]-ri>vm)i:^ory,  running  f/oni  cast  to  west.  Giruldus 
CaiabrciiMs  inrorms  us  that  it  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Ht  iay  i.  It  IS  of  Norman  architecture  mixed  with  early 
Gothic.  The  principal  tuui  i  r<  mains  perfect.  Dnring  the 
civil  wars  of  Clmvles  I.  ilus  t  asi!('  nistdn  a  gallant  ddcmo 
for  the  crown,  under  CoKnu  '.s  Lan^ih  ivno  an<l  Powell;  it 
was  taken  and  dLsiuanth  d  by  C'rDiiuu  ll,  in  Under 
the  keep  is  a  sp.acious  iiaiura)  i  avi.iu  called  the  Wotjau, 
about  80  leet  by  60.  Ueory  VU.  was  bom  in  this  castle. 
Manotbeer  CasOe.  naar  Tenby,  is  an  extensive  min.  whose 
mossy  remains  prove  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  tm^ 
portance;  it  was  founded  by  the  fain  dy  of  Barri,  of  whiob 
Girahhis  Sylvu^tcr,  surnaincd  C'a:ubiciiai>,  was  a  inei.i!iL-r. 
Ho  was  Ixirn  here,  and  the  iduiirh  I'uiitaiiis  n  scimk  lirul 
L•I'.i^y  i.f  hull.  Near  St.  Gowan's  lluud  is  a  cull  cut  in  the 
face  of  lite  sleep  cliff",  inaccessibk-  uMi'ept  by  a  li  ght  of  steps. 
Hci-u  St.  Gowan  lived,  and  perfcirmcd  uiiraculLius  ri.n  s. 
Lame  and  blind  pilgrims  nro  still  conveyed  Intlier  by  iheir 
friends,  anointed  with  a  poultice  of  the  clay  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and  left  there  to  ba.<ik  in  the 
sun.  it  is  abo  ftequenled  as  a  wishing -place ;  the  wi.shi  r,  if 
hu  perlhrms  eertain  ceremoniM  with  due  faith  in  their  effi- 
cac>  ,  is  certain  of  baviug  hit  wish  fiilfilled  within  the  ]'car. 
t\l  Laniphcy.ur  LIuiifMld,  near  Pembroke,  ato  the  remains 
of  a  fiirtaer  palace  of  the  bishops,  alienated  to  Henry  VIII,, 
nndby  him  granted  to  Walter  D»vereux,  aAerwards  Vis- 
t.iunt  Hereford. 

(  I. .in  Gistle,  on  the  Teivi,  was  built  by  Marshall,  earl 
of  Singal  <Cheiis"nv,),  after  he  had  ccnqiiered  Gryffydd, 
prince  of  Wales,  in  I  J  i  !.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  same  river 
are  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  Si.  Dugniacl.  founded 
by  Martin  of  Tonr»,  who  conquered  the  land  of  Kemiuios, 
in  the  rttiffn  of  William  I.;  it  was  endowed  and  made  an 
abhev  in  tbe  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  dedicated  itto  St,Mai7. 
The  island  ofCaldy  belonged  to  St.  Dogmad's. 

Picton  CaslV.  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  two  Cleddys,  was 
built  i:>  ihv'  x^vzu  I  f  Wilii  .ni  Riifus.  A  proceptmy  of  the 
kiiiKlils  Ml'  St. ,)  rhn  ii(  Jei  u.sukiu  a^  established  at  SSobech 
before  I.lOi.  I'li-e  Priory  was  foumh  it  l.y  .Adam  dr  Kii|e, 
in  liOO,  of  the  strict  order  of  B«  n.  d.i  iiiks.  calli  d  Tjrun. 
At  Nevern  near  Newport  thero  is  a  cm  lui.s  J'.r;iish  cro^s, 
( <rmed  of  u  single  stone,  two  f«Ct  hruad,  eighteen  inclies 
thick,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  richly  decorated.  Near 
Pentre-Evan.  in  the  same  parish,  is  a  ciomkrh.  probably 
one  of  the  largest  in  tbe  kingdom.  There  u;  e  ^  » nal  other 
Druidieal  remaiiMiii  the  nei[;hboBrhood.  llie  church  of 
Nevern  is  a  very  venerable  pile,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  connly.  TTe^idi'-  ihe  remains  above  enumerated  are  the 
castles  of  Curew,  N;ail'Lrtli,  Haverfordwcit,  Banton.  Llaiiei- 
deii,  Newport,  Roch,  Tenby,  castle-  ni  Palslaier  B  ly  m  ar 
Peiubruke,  tbo  priory  and  bridge  of  Huvertordwc&t,  LlaiUvth 
Court,  &e. 
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CFenton's  Pembtoketlure ;  Comden's  Britannia;  Tanncr'4 
AW.  Monatlica ;  Wood's  Rirert  nf  H'alet ;  Grose's  Anti- 

E'tiet;  Jonea't  Vimet  in  Wales;  Rej>.  Com.  Enq.  Eccl. 
\  England  tmd  Wales ;  Rep.,Boundary  Cam.,  &c. ;  Mur- 
ebiioiii^  SUuHan  Sifttem ) 

Statistics. 

Pofiulali'iH. — Aororiiiiif;  to  the  census  of  1831,  of  13,3j6 
males  tw<'tily  \  (Mrs  of  iiK'' ntnl  upward*.  Ij'j'J  wuie  Uhourcn 
ongsgcd  in  ni)ii-a;^'riculiuv.:il  iMiiiiliivuu-nts ;  'j7.sl  maWsaged 
twenty  and  u|iw»rd»  were  cmi'loyvii  in  agriculture,  of  whom 
6075  were  labourers;  H-li  were oocti]iiers  uf  land  employ- 
ing labourers  ;  and  1064  occupiers  not  employing  labourers. 
The  number  employed  in  iMnufuctures  or  to  making  ma- 
nufeeluring  OMebinery  yn»  131.  Thtuo  wen  about  130 
weavfra  of  woollen  emb  and  flannel  in  the  countv,  but  the 
largMt  nmabor  at  any  one  place  wa^  no  more  Inun  1 7,  at 
fit.  JJmrid'Si   The  mines  and  quarries  aflbrded  einplu}  metit 


to  a  considerable  number  of  labourenb  and  324  males  and 
twenty  years  and  npwaidi  wm  enpk^'cd  as  sbip«Tigbta 
and  boal-buitdcn. 

Tlie  population  of  Pembrokesbiie^  at  each  of  <1m  Um 
foUowiqg  periodic  was:— 


1901 

1811 
1821 
I»31 


T«U1, 

«Oyfil» 
74,009 

8 1,4  J j 


*  * 

St 

9 


34.330  39,479 

37,952  it.Jn 

showing  an  increaae  between  the  first  and  iast  periods  of 
25,145.  or  rather  moM  than  44^  per  cent,  on  the  wlnb 
u^uUtion.  beinff  2|  per  eont  above  tbe  rate  of  iBocase 
fbr  the  whole  of  walee. 

The  following  table  exliibiis*«iminair«f  tbepepahliOB 
of  evpT)'  hundred,  &c.,  as  takonin  1031 


HVNMBD8. 
BOftOPOHRb 

lOWNS.  1 

UOUSES. 

OCCUrATlONS. 

HERSONS. 

Iiihabitnt. 

Familli't. 

Duikl 

UoIb- 
lubiU-d. 

! 

Familirt 

rhii-lty 
Mniiloywl 
iDAurl 
ciiUiuv. 

cliu'ltjr 
cro|>li>}'C<{ 
tu  IlmIo, 

»nn-«. 
an<l  lutB- 
■liriuR. 

All  uilicr 
Kamiliec 
not  cum- 
|iri«rd  in 
IW  two 
fXrorA- 

lug 
cUmm. 

Mulei. 

Females. 

TotaluT 
Penuiu. 

Castle  Martin  (Hnlt- 

dred)   .       ,  , 

834 

906 

6 

27 

58» 

179 

139 

2,372 

2,652 

5.024 

1 ,200 

Dewlsland  . 

2,109 

2,146 

1 1 

44 

1,443 

334 

369 

4,797 

5.561 

10,358 

2.344 

Dungleddjr      .  . 

1,523 

1 ,609 

13 

47 

875 

411 

323 

3.715 

4,120 

7.835 

J .  827 

Komess  .       •  . 

3,136 

3,244 

41 

120 

1,815 

684 

745 

6,763 

8,036 

14.798  1 

3,254 

Kilgorran       •  . 

973 

930 

S 

\^ 

596 

228 

166 

2,333 

2,688 

3,021  ' 

i.lSl 

Narberth        .  . 

2,343 

2,406 

9 

46 

1, 102 

557 

747 

3,763 

6,177 

11,942 

S.762 

Aoow  . 

2,667 

2,773 

20 

96 

1,382 

612 

770 

6,316 

7,377 

13,893 

a,w7 

Hawwftidweat  (Town) 

718 

SU9 

15 

24 

10 

513 

300 

1,737 

2,ir« 

3.913 

S7S 

Pembroke  (Borough) 

1,079 

1,233 

34 

29 

131 

646 

456 

3,0»4 

3,427 

6,511 

1,-IJ9 

Tenby  (Town)  . 

362 

179 

7 

23 

355 

92 

871 

1.257 

2,128 

u: 

Totals 

15,779 

16,595  1 

164  1 

474  1 

7.974j 

4.519 

4.102  1 

37,592 

43,473 

81.423 

13.354 

Counfi/  E.rpenses,  Crimt:,  i^r.  — Tlio  sums  (.•X|iended  for 
the  rtlu-f  of  liie  poor,  at  the  fjlluvviiijj  dales,  vvtiie — 
i".  t.  <L 

la  1811  being  6   b  for  each  iubabitaot. 

In  1821   20.245      ,.      3    5  „ 
la  1831  24,332      ,.6    0  „ 
The  expoodiiiuo  in  moh  of  the  fUlovJng  years  waa  as 
under 

WM.        hm,        WL        1KI7.  uas. 

£.  e.  £.  £.  £. 

Ji.59J  23.119  22,560  21,8,!:J  Jl.irf. 
la  1837-8  the  amount  for  each  head  of  tbe  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  it.  4d. ;  but  assuming 
that  the  population  had  ioeieased  7  per  cent,  from  1831  to 
1 83 8.  t  he  average  for  eadi  iiiliabitent»  mslead  of  being  St.  4d^ 
will  be  If.  llj<i 

The  sum  raised  in  fliie  county  for  poo(^iate»  oounty-rale, 
and  other  local  purpoeoa,  in  1833,  was  30,616/.|  leTied  upon 
the  fbOowing  descriptions  of  property 

On  land  .  .  £27,072 

Dwelling-houses  .  3,284 

Mills,  fiif'tone.^  8cc.  .  166 
Manorial  pro&tiai,  navigation,  &e.  93 


Total  £30,616 
Under  the  property  tax  Pembrokcsbitc  \v;ui  assessed,  in 

1815,  at  220,291/.,  namely,  property  from  lands  181.057/., 

houses  20,096/,  titbes  I3,393£.  profit  ftom  manors  3g/.. 

piofita  of  qoaiTies  COSf.,  prollts  dnhiesaiOS/.  Tbe  annuttt 

profito  of  tiads  were  assessed  at  49.10SI!, 

The  county  expenditure  for  the  year  aoding  SOthMarcb, 

1838,  amounted  to  26,676/..  namely— 
Relief  ami  iiiaintenain  c  of  the  poor  .  £31,370 

Removal  of  jiuupci',  hwv  charges  .  .  527 
PaymL'nt  tow>uils  counly -nti;  .        .  3,306 

Fees  to  clergymen  and  rcgi&trars  utider  Regis* 

tration  Act   iis 

Outlay  for  ri^gibtcr  ofliccs,  books,  &c.,  under 

ditto   93 

PayniMits  under  Paroobtal  Aasessnentt  Act  88 
For  all  other  purposes    ,      ,      .      .  9S8 

Total     ,  £26,070 


There  arc  tlu'ci'  unions  in  Petuhiokesbira^ under tbc Pov 

Law  Amcndmeut  Act,  namely'^ 

■qweM  iht  nriwr  or  p«c 


Haverfordwest 
Narberth 

Pembroke 


N<x  of 
Paii.lid. 

03 
5! 

21 


rni. 
33.333 
2!,00S 

17.101 


llMOuloa.  igji. 

luniL  oisn. 

86S6  3i«3 

5842  5618 


In  1835  6  the  number  of  boi^tard  children  cbar^eablo  to 
the  poor-rate  in  ihe  counly  was  863,  or  one  in  94  of  ib« 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831;  the  average  for 
Wales  being  one  in  139,  and  for  England  one  in  215.  At 
the  same  period  93  lunatics  and  idiots  wero  clKirgeable  to 
the  poor-rate,  or  oiM  in  037  of  th«  popnUltiou ;  the  prop^- 
lion  fur  Wales  being  one  in  807*  and  for  Bnriand  one  in 

1033. 

Tlic  mitiiber  of  turnjiikc-trnsts  in  fbc  counly  in  1836  w»j 
four.  li;iviiig  173  miles  of  ruatl  under  their  charge.  Th« 
incciiie  from  tolls  in  \  b3'>  was  lfjit5/.,  and  the  total  income 
amounted  to  2903/.,  incluilmg  UiuB/,  borrowed  on  security 
of  the  tolls.  The  expend ituro  amounted  to  3282/.  Tb« 
debts  of  the  trustees  were  '2 7.1/.,  consisting  of  I3,596i 
bonded  or  noitgago  dcbt.i;  Jtij4/.,  unpaid  interest;  atd 
the  tenainder  of  the  balance  of  antali  aums  dn«  io  tbe 
IreaanrsfB. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offencei. 
and  committed,  in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with 
1^20,  1827,  and  ls:U,  were  17'J,  150,  and  ITh.  making  aa 
average  of  25  auimally  in  ihe  llrst  perii.)d,  21  in  the  .•second, 
and  25  in  the  thud.  In  each  of  the  following;  years  ibi 
numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted  were  r«- 
spectiTely  as  follows  ^— 

laa.      ins,      vaj-  isss- 
Committed  .      30         07         34  4C 

Convicted  .      SO         34         SO  SO 

Acquitted  .       18         SO         2t  90 

Of  tlu!  Jti  persons  riiininittcd  in  ISIS  the  luiniberof  maiv^ 
was  2(j,  I'eiuales  .0;  and  Iti  df  the  former  and  8  of  tl* 
latter  were  biMween  21  ami  30  years  of  at;e ;  uuly  hiU 
females,  wero  under  16.  There  were  1 0  of  tbe  males  and  i 
fbaalos  irho  ooidd  notther  rood  imc  wiito;  13  malvs  nnd  II 
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|itad««MiM  KtA  Mid  mrita  iapertellf ;  3  males  could 
nad  and  write  nt-ll ;  and  the  aM»  oT  nMroetion  of  the 
renialiiing  3  wout  not  atceriaiueiL  NoiM  of  tlia  alleged 
oETcDCi^  wore  of  a  hoinou*  nature;  6  worooflunccs  against 
the  persoi\,  7  oflfciuca  agaiiiii  praperty  altetulod  with  vio- 
lence, '17  ulT«m-i'!>ai,Muist  proporl)  unaccompanied  by  vudence, 
23  beniK  of  simple  laneny,  ai)d  tho  remainmtc  0  vfie 
olhor  offences  of  a  churattcr.  Of  the  .!U  ptTsutis  cuii- 
vicledi  17  were  impri^ned  fur  varmub  jienuiK  of  si\ 
UMItbs  and  under ;  2  for  above  six  motitlis  mtrl  uiuiur  oiio 
ywr;  and  1  waa  Iranaporled  for  1»  ywus.  Of  the  26  ac- 
quitted. 17  were  found  not  giiiltf  on  triat;  in  ttocMOof 
0  no  bill  was  found;  and  in  one  cas«  there  was  no  prose- 
cttlioB. 

The  number  of  peiaiini  t^giiteMd  to  vota  fiir  the  oountf 
members,  in  1834-5,  wa«  3664;  in  I83S-6  there  ma  an  m- 

■  i  .      of  'JO-2,  the  number  of  persons  qualified  being  38C6. 

la  is  j  j  ih«re  were  I'iUfi  persons  in  tho  county  qualified  to 

aervi:  na  juncs  ini'ior  fi  Ol-o.  IV..  c.  iu. 

Tiitiio  are  ijuly  tui)  sa\  m^s -banks  in  the  countv.  Tho 

number  of  depvisiturs  and  amount  ofdotMeiti  iactiC^oftbe 

following  years  waii  as  under : — 

ins.  use-  1837. 

Number  of  d«M»i«Q«  •  IftSO  138«  1417 
Amount  of  deposits   .  4M«7IL     45.107/.  48,047A 

Edtttattrin — Acciirdinj;  to  the  Ciiarity  Reports,  the  in- 
I'ome  uf  eiidowud  bchuuls  lu  the  coimty  i»  4I°2/.,  and  tliu 
sum  of  3S/.  is.  applicable  to  pu;  pust  s  of  education  in  »chooU 
not  endowcrl.  The  following  Kummary  i«  taken  front  the 
AMvutumcof  the  Edm-atiun  Inquiry  nude  in  on 
the  motion  of  liie  late  £arl  of  Kerry  :— 


%  eoataininfl;  27 
10  .  3»S 
91        .  7,736 


8 


38 
131 

825 


1.87-1 

%m 


8.093 


C.318 


Infant  schools        .  .  . 

Number  of  children  at  auch  sphcols; 
•gea  from  S  to  7  years  :— 

Males         .  . 

Females  . 

Sex  not  specified 

Daily  schools         .         .         *  193 
Number  uf  children  at  sueb  aebeols; 
•gea from  4  to  14  jeans::— 

Males         .  • 

Females    .  . 

Sex  DOt  qieeiHed  • 

Seboola     .  .201 

To(;il  of  children  under  daily  in- 

StjUCtlUll  . 

Sunday-schools      .  .  .US 

Number  of  children  lU  such  schools; 
ages  fiou  4  to  1  '  >  tiars 

Males        .  • 

Females     .  • 

Sex  not  gpeeified  > 

11»136 

Kifihiwii  Sunday-schools  arc  returned  from  places  where 
no  other  school  exists,  and  tlie  children  who  are  instructed 
therein  (12*29  in  number)  cannot  be  sup|>oscd  to  attend  any 
Other  achool:  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school  children 
haw  opportaatty  of  resorting  toottur  M  houlsalso,  but  in 
vluC  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  ibe 
nme  children  is  thua  produced,  does  nut  appear.  Twelve 
oehooU,  containing  718  duldreqi  whieb  are  both  daily  and 
Sunday-schools,  are  rvtumod  from  vsrioua  places,  and  du- 
plicate entry  is  therefore  known  lo  have  been  thus  far 
created.  In  some  of  the  Sunday-schools,  adults  and  agwl 
persons  as  wi- it  aschildiL  ii  aitLMul ;  ami  two  S  ;  ;  . schools 
are  mentioued  whcro  autuu  a:u  iAvl  lu  uilcad  ut  eighty 
yoan  of  age. 

Maitilenanc  of  Mi'yolt, 


fly  «nito«in«nl.  I)y  •  jt^  t  pliwi. 
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Tlie  schools  establiahed  by  Dittwiten,  ixiduded  in  the 
above  statement,  are-« 


Tnfant^ehoola 
Daily-sebools  . 

Suiielay-schools 

The  seboola  eatablisbed  sinw  1818  am— 
Infant  and  other  duly  sdraoli  104,  oontailring  %9Kt 

Siindayscbools      .  115         .  9/i41 

Seven  boni'l  in  ^-schools  are  iitcluiled  in  the  number  of 
daily  schojls  L'i\en  above.  All  religious  denominations,  tn< 
eluding  the  Kslablialied  Church,  disclaim  the  fact  of  educa- 
tion being  confined  in  any  of  the  schools  in  the  county  to 
children  w  hose  parents  arc  members  of  their  respeclive  de< 
nominations. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  nro  attaebod  to  4  Mbools  in 

this  county. 

PE'Ml'HICUS  is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  cnnsistinc  of  ll,o 
eruption  of  one  or  uwie  lalhcr  ku:;e  bUstei^,  cinUiuniuf^ 
senilis  tlunl,  lerminating  cither  in  ihiu  s/  alrs,  la  ^upor- 
ticial  excoriations,  or  in  ulceration.  The  conim>Jii  and  most 
acute  form  of  Pemphigus  is  usually  precede^l  by  shivenng, 
and  accompanied  by  slight  feverishncss ;  tho  eruption  ap- 
pears on  some  part  of  ibe  body  from  one  to  four  days  after 
tlic  beginning  of  tho  illness,  with  a  mteking  sensation  and 
bl  ight  ledneis  of  the  part  affected.  Within  44  hours  after- 
wards Ibe  blisters  begin  to  rise,  and  inereita  in  aiso  till  they 
are  moat  frequently  as  large  as  niil%  but  often  maen 
larger,  and  sometimes  nwdrar,  Tbegr  then,  after  two  or 
ttir(.>e  days,  burst,  and  leave  the  sbin  raw  and  painfVil.  A 
thin  scab  usually  forms  over  the  e\]i'>>ed  skiu,  aiul  after  a 
few  days  mure,  drops  off  and  leaves  il  liealtiiy,  hut  led  ler. 
and  with  a  thiiuier  cuticle  than  natural.  Tlie  iroatment 
should  oojisist  ot  f^eiitlu  piirjjnsix  e^,  aiirl  cooling;  nuMiieine* 
and  diet  ;  the  loc.vl  ajipIicaiiDii?,  if  ;my,  shojlil  bo  mild 
dressings,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  raw  sur- 
faces from  the  air  and  it^ury.  The  dicaase  will  thus  usuaUy 
run  its  course  to  natural  recovery. 

A  more  obstinate  form  is  the  chronic  pempbieus,  which 
occurs  in  old  oir  vny  debilitated  penons.  The  blistera 
appear  on*  aflmr  tho  otter,  tlirowgh  an  iadeSnito  length  of 
time,  some  breakin;;  out  while  others  sre  healing  or  ulcerat- 
ing; or  even  sloughing.  They  are  so  commonly  the  accom- 
paniments of  ulher  moie  serious  dlsonters,  that  the  local 
affeclions  of  ihc  skin  in  these  case*  are  scldoui  (he  objects 
of  peruluir  treatment  ;  if  the  t-onil'Jiun  uf  debility  on  whieli 
they  are  ^rafied  call  be  reheved,  they  also  wili  soon  dis- 
B|>|>ear. 

A  third  firm  is  ihat  tormod  infantile  or  gangrenous  pcm- 
phi);us.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  children  and  especially 
affects  those  who  are  less  than  five  years  old.  It  occurs 
sometimes  as  an  epidemic,  and  is  very  common  among  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  white  Uiateia.  bumt-bolet,  eating- hive.  &e. 
The  bittten  in  tbta  form  are  usually  succeeded  by  deep 
ulcers,  which  enUtrge  rapidly  and  discharge  profusely,  and 
have  dark  livid  edgcs  and  a  remarkable  .smell.  Tlie  child 
at  the  baiuu  lime  becomes  omaiHated  and  weak,  utul  ofieu 
about  tho  eighth  day  ot  the  disease  sinks  into  a  state  of 
debility  which  soon  tormiuai:tt3  fatally.  All  the  usual 
modes  of  treattnoiu  being  found  um  1  ^,  ]  )r.  Stokes,  by 
whom  this  form  of  the  disease  has  been  paittrularly  do- 
scribed,  sought  out  a  remedy  which  liad  been  commonly 
used  with  success  by  an  empiric,  and  found  it  lo  be  the 
juice  of  the  great  figwort  {ScrnpAularia  nodota),  which  waa 
made  up  into  an  ointment  He  has  since  used  it  with  con- 
siderable Sttooesa.  The  swollen  and  vloMaiing  parts  having 
been  previously  poullioed,  the  ointment  ibmild  be  meilteat 
and  applied  over  them  very  (gently  with  a  soft  Ibather.  This 
ointment  is  prepared  by  stirring  the  youn^;  leaves  of  the 
Scrophularia  in  a  small  quantity  of  unsalted  butter  till  it 
ac(ju,res  a  full  grass-ij;reen  colour.  It  is  ijf  cun^iderahli! 
Utility  in  inatiy  di^tases  of  the  fckin  besides  that  for  which 
it  was  firsL  eui]iluyeil.  In  pemphigus  its  OSO  should  bo 
combined  uutt  nutritious  diet  and  tunics. 

PEN.  This  simple  but  useful  little  instruracnt  was 
fomerly  made  of  reed,  but  the  quUl  has  been  used  m  this 
country  fortlintfiurpo.se  for  about  five  bundled  \ ears. 

Of  the  common  method  of  making  pens  by  hand  it  is  not 
neoetaary  to  speak;  we  attall  therefore  onW  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  mannfiwtnraof  'qnillnihB,*  The  barrel  of  the 
nuill  in  the  drst  place  has  both  ends  ent  olT.  and  is  dividod 
down  the  centre ;  the  halves  are  then  laid  on  their  ront'mt 
»ido  and  the  edges  shaved  smooth;  after  this  they  an 
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divided  into  three  or  four  loni^ths  each,  an  l  the  mi\  of  oaoli 
lenj^li  is  made  into  a  pen  hy  a  small  mm  iune.  wlm  li  tt  imc 
stroke  makes  the  slit  and  cuts  tho  shoulders;  tliey  aretlien 
finished  by  biding  nibbtd  by  hand.  Small  pocket  machinos 
may  be  bought  at  tlie  cutler'*  for  making  pens  on  the  »amc 
priadple  m  that  lued  in  the  manufacture  of  the  nibs ;  but 
they  are  expemive^  amlMquira  camful  tuags,  or  they  aoon 
gel  out  of  order. 

The  1  ( n  used  for  German  text,  old  English,  ingrossing, 
ami  uiber  black  hands,  a.s  thoy  are  called,  is  not  goncrally 
known.  It  differs  m  iiiakf,  Ir.it  more  in  application, 
from  that  empl'-u  il  T^r  n  i!m  ii  y  wrjiins.    The  nib  is  mado 


as  broad  as  thr  il 


I'.Ml  Sll 


if  till-  \vritin£'  is  in- 


tended to  be,  and  ui  usi»|i)t  no  presisure  is  r^iuimd  to  ojvn 
the  nibs,  as  in  making  a  thick  stroke  by  the  eomnion  fen. 
Tho  only  uie  of  tho  slit  u  to  give  greater  elasticity  to  tlie 
fioiitt,  and  to  form  a  channel  Ibr  the  ink.  Per  vwy  lar^e 
wriline  two  other  alita  are  aometimes  made,  one  in  each 
aboulder ;  a  pen  made  in  this  manner  works  more  fine  ly, 
and  does  not  tire  tho  hand  so  muohatif  HUddwith  ono  .slit 
only.  The  fine  or  up  strokes  arreprodueed  by  throwing  the  pen 
tci  I. .If  ul'  i!m'  iif  '.t^  nil),  ^.'iior;;1! y  that  to  theleft  oCihe 

hiuiA  ill  M  riiiii'j,  i>>  a  turn  of  liie  wrist, and  a  practised  hand 
can  pri)  iui'f  in  llus  inmmLM'  the  finest  hair-iitrokc.  'I'iK'-i; 
pctiii  are  niado  of  tliu  luikey  quill,  tiic  goose  qtull  bomg 
too  weak  for  the  purpi>$o.  In  making;  tlie  slit,  in  all  quills, 
but  more  particuluily  in  these,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  bo  well  scraped,  as  the  upper  surface,  being  funned 
of  Abrea  lying  in  riui^s  nruiiiKl  ;b<'  quillt  will  otherwise 
eauae  the  slit  to  be  ragged.  TIhj  hl,gut<1ers  of  these  engross- 
ing peas  ahould  lie  well  Iwdlowed  out,  lo  that  they  may  be 
nibbed  several  tines  without  the  necessity  of  meuding  tlte 
other  parts  of  the  pen.  In  nibbing^  them,  a  sloping  cut,  or 
fiitse  nib.  must  Crst  be  made,  to  reduce  the  snbTlance  of 
the  quill,  which  would,  if  this  were  not  ilmi',  clumsy,  and 
deliver  the  ink  too  fast.  This  remark  itpphes  also  to  the 
comiDoii  ([iiill,  liiiMiuli  lii  :i  !-malter  degree.  Tho  real  nib 
must  Uifii  bo  made  peri>endicular  lo  qusll,  and  tho 
knife  held  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  take  tuorc  >  tl  the  right 
than  the  left  side,  as  aeen  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  ro- 


( 


presents  the  book  of  a  pen  fit  for  writing  Germin-!oxt  lellers 
an  inch  lung.  The  object  in  sloping  thv  luh  is  to  render  the 
pen  more  convenient  for  describing  cui  for  by  hold- 

ing iliu  ulbow  rather  awayfrom  tho  miIc.  ;is  m  drawing,  tlie 
nib  may  be  more  easily  brought  to  un  uitgle  of  about  -16  de- 
gruos  with  the  line  of  writing,  »o  as  lo  be  otjually  applicable 
to  tbo  horizontal  and  perpendicular  position  of  the  different 
|HtrtS  of  the  letten.  On  account  of  ihis  angular  position  of 
tiM  nibj  it  is  oeecBsny  to  make  it  rather  wider  than  the 
thick  alroke  of  the  writing. 

Many  atlcmpts  hatw  bom  made  to  anbslitnte  stctd  or 
etiier  pmu  for  the  turkey  quill,  which  is  short  and  of  small 
diameter,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Steel  Pens. — Owing  lo  ihe  con.stanl  nece&sity  for  mending 
quill  pens,  tlm  loss  ui  time  couse^juent  thereon,  and  tlie  in 
e({uality  of  the  writing,  an  iinmensc  amount  of  labour  an  l 
ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  produce  sniue  more  dnrabli; 
siili.->lituic.  The  only  substitute  however  which  has  attuituil 
to  anything  like  general  U!>e  is  the  steel  pen.  These  pL:i>  uro 
manufactured  to  an  amount  in  quantity,  and  at  a  coaI  so 
small,  as  hardly  to  be  credible.  DitFercnt  makers  have  dif- 
forant  modes  of  opention,  but  the  following  will  give  a 

Sraeral  idea' of  the  metbed  employed.  In  the  first  place 
at  pieces  of  steel  are  ent  mt,  or  the  shmw  nquired,  by  a 
stamping-press;  they  are  then  placed  ttnner  another  press, 
which  pierces  tlii'  hu!i-.-,  ;i;id  cuts  the  slits;  airl  \  aic 
struck  into  then-  convex  --li-ipe  hv  a  third  pui^s.  Tin-y  arc 
then  iMilislu  il  ;inil  ttiuipi'icd.  'I'ln'  [loli-hing  is  mann^L'l 
in  rulht^r  u  I'unuus  in-uiin'i  ;  II  r|ii;iiiaty  of  pens  are  shut 
up  in  nn  ii'ju  <■_.  liinlci,  Kmmiil' :i  fynsiderable  space  nr.- 
occtijncd  ;  thiti  cyiiader  is  attached  at  each  end  to  a  crank, 
llic  a\.  s  of  which  are  connectod  by  a  wheel  and  set  in 
luoiiuu  l>y  :i  Iiaiidle  or  by  machinery.  Thus  by  being  rubbed 
a«aiii:,t  h  other  the  pens  roiue  out  well  polisncrl,  ond 
with  all  tbe  burrs  or  sharp  aoftles  leit  by  the  cutting- iirosses 
rubbed  smooth.  Sometimee  the  steel  of  which  these  pens 
aio  made  is  alloyed  with  silver,  platinum,  rhodium, or  other 
metals,  which  improves  the  dasticity,  and  in  seme  ca««s 
prsfenta  rut ;  but  fibkt  aUey  oonstderably  ii^awacs  tlis  ex- 


pcn.KJ,  and  in  tho  case  of  rhodium  to  an  amount  almost  suf 
iii-K:it  to  prevent  i;s  ii-y. 

iitJty  Peiu. — i'eus  made  of  gold  with  a  amali  ruby  at  iiach 
nib  seem  to  be  perfect,  isome  having  been  used,  to  our 
knowledge,  for  years  without  needing  to  be  repaired;  but 
tho  price  is  so  high  as  to  prevent  ttw  poaiibility  of  ihear 
coming  into  general  use. 

fbimlnfo  An — is  a  pen  made  with  a  reservoir  io 
its  stem  or  holder,  to  lUpply  ink  ibr  some  time  without 
replenishing.  The  nth  i»in  moat  eases  nipplied  hy  a  aaanll 
valve,  which  may  be  elesed  when  not  in  use. 

Mum'e  There  anftwn  pens  used  for  tlu-  i)ur^>oso  of 

wrilin.^  music;  the  ono  to  rule  tiie  liiie-,  and  i;u'  otii^r  to 
make  the  tints.  Tlio  former  is  a  jxe^e  uf  brll^■.  \Miii  Ihe 
pit'iig.s  or  pouus,  ill  oiicli  of  vvhiL'li  is  a  clinr.iu'l  f',»r  the  \:i'r.. 
wiiicli  ts  supniicil  Iron)  a  siiiull  ciqj  in  the  Miiid  ]:3rt  ui  kite 
pen  just  above  the  da  isioii  of  tlie  (mints.  Tlie  latter  is  a 
mere  tube  with  a  hole  in  its  side  for  supplying  it  with  ink, 
and  a  small  wire  or  piston  Atted  within  il.  Tho  ink  tlowv 
between  the  wire  and  its  case,  and  the  dot  in  nude  hy 
placing  the  pen  upon  th«  epol,  and  prwilag  tbe  vira  down 
upon  the  paper. 

Getmutrie  An.  This  ia  an  inalmment  invented  by  Snsidi, 
an  Italian,  for  drawing  geometric  curves.  These  curves  may 
by  combiuaiiuu  be  madn  to  form  an  almost  infiaiu  van«»ty 
of  patterns.  It  ie  supported,  as  shown  in  the  diagnm,  by 


three  legs  bowed  ao  as  t  j  allow  room  for  the  instrument  to 
work  within  them.  These  legs  shut  together  by  ilie  juiiu 
at  the  top  tor  tbe  eonvenienoe  of  package.  Attached  to  the 
joint  is  a  sicin  or  axis  X,  upon  the  lower  end  of  whwh  n 
fixed  tho  toothed  wheel  A ;  this  stem,  with  its  wbed,  la  ^ 
tionarv,  and  all  the  other  [i  irt>  i»f  the  instrument  moVtt  roUM 
it.  Just  obove  the  whticl  A  i*  a  small  tube  or  oaiuioh  C 
to  which  is  att.u  iu  d  an  arm  canvinj;  two  Imxca  and  spin- 
diisfor  supporting  Uic  wheels  D\i :  the  spindle  K  is  con- 
tinued downward-s  and  turinuintLS  in  a  so  cket  S,  through 
which  passeis  an  arm  carrying  liiu  |H2Ucii  or  tracer  T.  Tbe 
two  wheel  boxes  DB  on  the  one  arm,  and  the  socket  ,S  cn 
the  other,  nioy  be  lixe*!  at  any  part  of  their  rcsiiccUve  imns 
by  means  of  screws  for  Unit  purpose  ;  fixed  to  the  tubeC 
is  a  small  cireular  plate  of  metal  with  a  milled  edge,  by 
w  hich  the  instrument  is  moved  around  its  His  by  the  thumb 
and  finger. 

The  sort  of  curves  produced  by  this  inahmnent  depends 

upon  three  circumstances:  first,  the  relative  size  of  the 
wheels  A  and  B ;  **xunH,  whether  tho  wheel  D  is  employed 
or  Hut,  or  in  mlier  wonU,  whetlier  the  tuo  arms  move  la 
dii-ectinns  c.nitr.u y  or  s-iiuajr  to  eai-h  other  (this  v»heel  has 
no  efiVcl  oilu  rwiM\  and  may  bo  of  any  convenient  sixe> ;  anJ 
third,  on  iha  nlative  distance  of  the  tracer  T  from  the 
spindle  E,  and  of  that  spindle  from  the  axis  X,  which  nay 
be  expressed  as  tho  relative  di.stancc  of  T  K  and  E  X. 

The  following  diagram  gives  an  idi  a  of  a  fewof  thn  most 
simple  curves.  The  number  of  parts  or  leaves  in  «arh 
figure  dependson  the  lltst  of  the  three  circumstances  above 
mentioned :  for /Ig.  1  tbe  wheels  A  and  B  must  ha  equal; 
fijijlg,  i,  as  4  to  1 :  and  for  the  rett,  as  3  to  1.  On  the 
aeooiul  dRnnstanioo  depends  vbelhet  the  loops  tir  poiMt 
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lire  within  tlx;  curve,  as  in  //^».  1,  1,  and  3;  or  on  the  outer 
sitle,  as  in  Ihe  otlu-rs;  ami  lastly,  upon  the  third  circuin- 
stani-e  de^wiuls  tliy  sii;i]>e  of  tlie  ^xiinis  or  loops  themselves. 
For  the  ei^ht  curves  given  above,  T  E  must  be  leu  than  E  X, 
littt  ir  this  is  revenedttbe  curves  assume  a  moat  oniioui* 
OOmpliciUed,  and  sometimes  beautiful  ami^(«OMnt 

Suaidi  states  that  1273  curvot  najr  bo  produced  hf  the 
cbtnsea  of  tvolve  vbools*  the  naalteat  hkvtu  «%bt;  tfae 
Doxt  iixtoon,  and  oo  on  to  ninetjr'iix  teeth,  ana  tliat  by  Ibe 
addition  of  a  few  pieces,  spirals  ^rith  n  circulnr  base,  and  par- 
ticularly Iho  spiral  of  Archimedes,  may  Iki  produced. 

For  further  inforraatum  tho  roadoris  roforred  to  Suardi*^ 
work,  t-ntiilc'l  'Nuovo  Istruraento  per  la  Descriziooo  di 
diverse  Curvi' AntlcU  oModanek'&o.}  and  to  Jdan^  Q»o- 
mftric  E*mys. 

PEN.^US.  [Shrimps.] 

PENALTY,  in  its  original  and  proper  s«nse,  it  »  pre- 
runi.^ry  punishnicn^  impoftod  by  statute  upon  parties  guilty 
of  certain  offeooes.  Tbi«  tenn  is  alio  used  to  denote  t  mm  of 
money  wbieb  a  party  to  a  eontmet  has  engaged  to  pay  in 
MM  lie  violates  his  engagement.  Penalties  imposed  by 
■tatoto  are  Sirietiv  regulated  by  statute ;  but  with  respect  to 
penalties  created  bycontraot,  the  rule  is  neithsrso  strict  tiur&o 
uniform.  In  oneclassof  ra«estbecouris  of  common  lawbavu 
tlu!  pi)\vcr  (if  nwardinu;  daiiwiges  comniensumte  to  the  in- 
jury su4(Eamed,  thou^ii  the  partit!s  havy  .^greed  that  n  flx<«d 
sum  shall  be  paid  by  way  of  pyiuiliy.  In  a  i-eroiitl  class,  the 
courts  of  common  law  pos^st  this  power  of  limiting  the 
sum  to  bo  recovered  by  action  to  the  amount  of  injury  sus- 
tained, only  whore  the  plaintiff,  by  bringing  an  action  of 
aasuQipsit  or  of  covenant  instead  of  an  action  of  debt,  aban- 
dona  fail  claim  to  the  penalty.  lo  a  third  daai^  tlie  actual 
amount  of  injury  is  eapablo  of  being  aaoertained,  bttt  tbe 
courts  of  comraoD  law  are,  from  tbo  form  of  tbe  procced- 
inK'^,  absolutely  bound  by  the  contraet  of  the  partie*.  Hero 
the  nourts  of  equity  interpose  to  relieve  the  party  from  the 
rigorous  exaction  of  the  penalty.  (Curayns  s  Digest,  Chan- 
crry  (  2  Q  !  —  I  1)  '2.1  In  a  fourth  l  Uiii?!,  although  the  sum 
stipi;!;itod  to  bo  paid  upon  thcdoing  or  the  omission  of  ii 
jiarticulav  act  may  be  obviously  dispro)>ortiJiiL'd  to  tlu.- 
amount  of  injury  sustained,  yet  it'  theix*  tio  meau^  uf  4^- 
cerlaining  the  amount,  or  if  it  be  expressed  in  the  contract 
that  the  sum  to  be  paid  shall  be  regarded  not  as  a  penalty, 
liut  as  liquidated  damages,  that  is,  as  the  sum  atoSltaincd 
and  agreed  between  this  parties  as  tbe  pecuniary  amount 
of  tbe  injury,  neither  courts  of  law  nor  courts  of  equity  can 
prevent  tiie  reeovecy  of  tbe  stipulated  sum,  Wbero  howemr 
a  large  sum  is  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  the  efmt  of  the  non- 
paymentof  sin  dUr  sums  at  a  |>articular  time,  no  nf:^rL'tiiRnt 
between  the  pariius  can  so  far  alter  the  real  naiuicof  tho 
transaction  as  to  convert  this  sutn  into  ]i(|U. dated  damages. 
In  other  cnses  the  distini  tion  bc-twcen  a  penally  and  liqui- 
dated dama^^es  is  often  ditf.cult  to  asci-rtnin,  and  sOmoof  tbe 
decisions  un  this  head  are  not  easily  reconciled. 

The  third  class  of  cases,  those  in  which  tbe  interference 
of  a  court  of  equity  is  necessary,  is  much  narrowed  by  the 
alatute  %U9  WiUi  HI,  c  1 1,  s.  8,  under  which,  in  actions 
in  eourlsof  leoord  upon  any  bond  or  pen^  sum  fbr  the  per- 
Ibrmanee  of  eovenants  or  agreements  oontaiHed  fn  any  in- 
dontura,  dead,  or  writings  tbe  plaintiff  is  required  to  state 
tbe  breeches  of  covenant  or  agreement  which  bo  has  sus- 
tninerl,  and  damairfs  arc  lo  be  as^H'ssed  accordingly.  If  ihi- 
plaintiff  recover  in  tho  action,  jud^jment  is  entered  up  for 
the  penalty,  but  exeeuiion  issues  only  for  the  dama'j;es 
asHcssed  by  the  jury  upon  the  breachei  staled  and  proved, 
till-  J  ud|rment  remaining  u.s  a  security  against  future  breaches 
of  tbe  same  covenant  or  agreement,  or  of  other  eofenanis  or 
ag^reements  contained  in  the  same  instrument  and  pcotacted 
|»y  the  same  penalty.  ^Buhd}  Daxaou.] 


It  was  formerly  usual  to  insert  in  leases  a  stipulation  that 
if  tho  rent  were  iiol  ]i;ud  on  ilie  day  on  wliieli  it  became 
due,  a  Mimli  sum  shmiM  liu  addt'd  Ibi  e\ery  day  durinir 
which  U  temained  unpaiil.  This  gradunled  pi  iiulty  is  culled 
a  nomine  pi/^-nn-,  and  itu-  liuidlord  may  distruiti  I  1>istkk8s] 
for  it.  A  Doniine  poeiia<  is  tiuldoin  found  ill  inuaern  leases, 
the  interest  of  tho  landlord  being  considered  suthciently 

{protected  by  a  clause  usually  inserted,  emAUog  the  land-» 
ord  to  nuke  the  lease  void  in  ease  of  mm-paymeDt  of  sant 
or  breaeh  of  other  cevaBanta. 

PENANCE  (in  Latin,  /\»»f7e«fio)isacens«re  or  punish- 
ment, enjoined  by  the  eeclesituttical  law,  for  tho  pur^-ation 
or  correction  of  tlio  soul  of  an  ofTender,  in  consequence  of 
«ome  crime  ol  s>pirilual  cognizance  committed  by  him.  Thus 
a  person  oonvicLed  of  adultery  or  iiicesi  was  ai.iju(ljj;ed  to  do 
penance  in  the  church  or  market,  bare-ieggc  1  and  buro 
headed,  in  a  white  sheet:  and  was  required  to  make  a  public 
eonieasion  of  bis  crime,  and  to  express  his  contrition  in  a  pro 
aoribedlbm  of  words.  After  a  j  udgment  of  penance  lias  been 
pmnounoed,  the  eocksia&lical  courts  may,  upon  applicaiion 
by  the  party,  take  off  the  penance,  and  exchange  the  spiritual 
caoaniaa  tat  a  sum  of  mooev  to  be  paid  and  applied  to  pions 
iMei.  Thil  exchange  is  eafled  a  eommutation  Amt  penance ; 
and  the  money  n{:n'ccd  or  enjoined  to  be  paid  Upon  audi  a 
commutation  may  be  siud  Ibr  in  the  ecclesitislicat  court. 

Tlie  peine  forte  I't  dure  im|  o?od ujiona  person  who  stands 
tuuto  on  Ills  trial  at  thi^  common  law  is  often  inaccurately 
tt'rnieil  pi-nance.    [Pkink  I'"o;itk  kt  Di  kk  ] 

PEN  ANG,  PUiA>  (or  Island  of  Peaaiig>,  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  British  possessions  in  tiic  Strait  of 
Malacca.  Tliese  possessions  consist  of  the  Island  of  Peiiang, 
provinee  Wdlamy,  the  provinces  of  Tknasskrim,  Ma- 
lacca, and  SiHaAFOiU.  xbe  three  latter  arc  iiotict-d  under 
seimrate  heads. 

Tbe  Uand  of  Paqang,  alsaealled  Prinoe  of  Wales'  Island, 
lies  between  5'  16' and  5*30'  N.  lat.  and  between  IWl* 
and  100-  'j'  E  long  ,  ar.d  extends  fruHi  south  to  north  a1»o«t 
lli  milw,  with  an  avora^c  bread lii  oi  eii:ht  miles,  which  gives 
a  surface  of  nearly  13o  square  miii'-.  Tins  i^l  •ml  iiinsisis  of 
a  mt^»%  of  rocks,  whidi  occu])}  about  ttti>-tJiud>  ol'  llie  siiir- 
fiice,  and  of  two  tracls  of  alluvial  soil,  whs'  li  e\le;i'i  011  the 
eastern  and  western  side  of  the  rocks.  The  w«^!>tcru  plain 
is  mostly  a  swamp,  and  nearly  uniuhabitcd ;  but  the  easlcrn, 
which  on  an  average  is  two  miles  vide,  sod  uppuisite  George 
Town  more  than  four,  is  at  present  well  cultivatod  and 
popalous.  Tbe  highest  portion  of  tbe  mountains  occupies 
Uie  middle  of  the  island;  vhere  Mount  Blveira,  or  Mount 
Hacaliatar.  cteea  to  the  elevation  of  2500  (bat,  aoeording  to 
an  estimate.  Farther  north  is  Flagstaff  Hill,  which  u  2:248 
feet  hii^li,  according  to  measurement.  The  hills  which  lie 
betwe<;n  this  highest  range  and  the  eastern  plain  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  6Uij  to  810  feet,  Tlie  iiijKni;iin9  are  covered 
with  loftv  trees,  except  I'n  ir  sumimts,  w  liich  are  naked  for 
alioul  vii'ij  or  .■■iuo  lei-'t  from  ilie  hiL-'best  point  downwards. 
Along  the  sea  are  swampy  tracts  covered  with  man<:roves, 
and  contiguous  to  them  mud  banks  which  frequctitiy 
change  their  position  and  eM>  at.  From  the  belt  of  msn- 
graves  tho  country  exten  11  ,  jatle  undulations  to  the  ibot 
of  the  hills,  and  has  an  indid'ercnt  soil,  except  where  it  is 
intenupted  by  deeper  depresaious  coniainii^  sn  alluviul 
soil  whieh  yields  good  ciopa  of  riee.  Tbe  narrov  valleys 
whieh  extend  into  tbe  mountains  have  their  slopes  covered 
w  ith  a  tolerably  ft-rtile  but  varjing  soil. 

The  provuice  Weile4ey  lies  opposiie  Pulo  Penantf  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  i>  separaieii  troin  the  i>,  iiol  li\  a 
Strait,  which  at  ils  fo'itliern  extremity  is  nearly  lo  Tuiies 
wide,  but  grows  narv.nver  liirthcr  noiihward.  i,pii  i-ile  Fori 
Comwallis  it  is  hardly  two  iniles  wide.  Province  W  tdlcdoy 
extends  from  5°  10'  to  5°  3S'  N.  lat ,  and  licx  between  lot*" 
1 1'  and  ItJO"  lt>'  E.  long.  It  exiPtvls  nlon}?  ilio  coast  aliout 
3t>  miles,  and  from  6  to  iO  miles  inland.  Uii  the  cast  it 
borders  on  tbe  kingdom  of  Ked<lah,  or  Qucda,  vi  hich  is 
dependent  on  Siam,  and  the  boundary  on  this  line  was 
regulated  in  1331.  Tbe  iMrtherD  bounidarr-line  is  formsd 
by  the  river  Muda,  which  aeperatesit  firom  Keddab,  and  on 
tilt  south  ii  is  separated  by  the  river  Krean  from  tho  stale 
of  Pcruk.  The  ;irea  is  estimated  at  ICO  s<|uarc  miles.  Tho 
mountain-i-aiit;e>.  wim  li  in  this  part  extend  over  the 
srcalwt  ]iart  of  the  Mahiy  Penirisiulu  [Mai.  w  l'i;\tN»irL.\]. 
do  not  iijiproach  bonear  the  ^c•a  as  to  eli'i  i'  liic  |  r.>vio.-,'. 
except  near  tho  rivur  Juru  (5"  20'  N.  lat,),  wliere  one  of 
their  olTsets  terminates  in  the  MariiUijum,  a  hill  I  10  i,  ^  i 

bigt^  Iha  vestero  alofo  of  whick  lios  wiiiuu  ilm  luij^liali 
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twvi(di7.  Tlie  flout-lhiA  Axhibita  m  lurrow  ttnif  belt  of 
low  land  in  the  northern  dUtricts,  and  in  the  southern  a 
broad  mud  flat  covered  with  inaiigrove  tre«9  and  flooded  at 

high-Wiittr.  Bi  luuil  ilu.'  ^^andv  belt  and  mangrove-  \\n  u- 
are  cxtcusivi?  alhuiul  tracts  unclier  rice  cultivation,  alsoi  um- 
inf;  "iih  goiulc  swells  uf  lit;lit  soil  running  parallel  to  Ihe 
coast.  About  four  or  five  nuK  s  fmin  (he  roast  there  arc 
»lrv"  nlluvial  plaais  which  strctcli  mmih  utid  north.  A  lew 
liiiUof  modemto  clevn.ion  are  scattered  over  the«o  plams. 
The  sod  of  the  alluvial  plains  and  rice-sroands  ia  superior 
in  ferliUtv  lo  lands  of  the  tame  oImmi  on  Penong.  but  that 
of  the  bills  li  nnoh  the  «MDe^ 

Jbt»»;-«.— Them  m  no  jMmanenl  ttnmos  in  the  island 
of  Penang,  but  Mvenl  nven  travene  Wetlesley  proriiio^ 
from  east  to  west,  rising  in  the  elevated  mountains  in  the 
state  of  Kcddah.  Thcito  rivers,  enumerated  from  north  lo 
south,  are  Muda,  Pry,  Juru,  uiid  Krean.  All  llu -ie  rivers 
have  bars  at  their  mouths.  e;ci'.erally  with  seven  lo  nine  feet 
W.TlLir  on  tiiem:  tliat  of  Pry  river  niriy  be  iro--^<'il  ;it  fliod- 
tide  by  vessels  of  .100  tons  burden  at  Wast  AU  ilu  si:  rners 
are  navigable  for  moderate  sized  vessels  nearl>  iIh'  whole 
length  of  their  course  within  the  province.  Between  Muda 
ami  Pry  rivers  is  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  called  Qualla 
Tuilub.  which  forma  a  good  harbour  for  boats;  and  near  it 
is  an  extensive  village  of  the  lane  name;, 

CSfma/tf.— The  dry  and  wet  seaaoni  In  these  eonntries  are 
not  so  distinctly  msriced  n«  in  other  parts  of  the  Bast  Indies. 
What  is  properly  called  the  miny  so;i'<on  is  limited  to  three 
months,  from  Sept(  ruber  to  Nu\eniUer,  but  showers,  and 
frequently  heavy  showers,  oecur  ni  all  the  oilier  months. 
Thus  rain  fell  aliiiost  every  (l;iy  belweeii  OriobiT,  I  7?)?),  t».'id 
.Tune,  i;90;  and  hetween'May,  lit33,  and  Ajiril,  li:il.  h.i'.h 
jKi  lurk'd,  it  rained  1 15  dajson  Penang  plains,  Uiti  days  on 
the  FIngstalT  11,11,  and  '228  days  in  Province  Wclleslcy. 
Droughts  of  coDsideralile  duration  occur  at  intervals  of  four 
or  (Ive  years,  and  siiil  longer  droughts  at  longer  intervals. 
The  qnantily  of  rain  from  May,  1833.  to  ApriU  1834,  both 
inolnded,  on  Flagstaff  Hitt  was  116-6  inches,  on  Praang 

«jns  69*5  indiea,  and  in  province  WaUeaky  79  iaohso, 
e  heat  is  not  oppressive,  and  is  greatest  fn  June  and  Jnly. 

A  hot  wind  is  not  known  wilhin  the  straits.  The  higlicat 
temperature  in  Georuje  Town  is  90"  and  the  lowest  7(4 
Fahir.  The  mean  annual  temperature  on  I'enan^;  Hill  is 
71°,  on  the  plain  7'.'J^  of  the  m<)mini;s  7.'i|^,  fona  mid-day 
to  •)  o'cluck  bjf.  of  the  even. n_'S  after  sun-set  80".  The 
average  monthly  range  of  the  ihermomoior  is  11"  and  the 
greatest  monthly  ran,^e  only  13°.  The  northern  half  of 
Wellesley  province  has  the  more  healthy  climate,  ns  it 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  regular  change  of  sea  and  land 
l»ic««es.  The  rainy  seeaon  is  considered  the  spring,  and 
tfanuaiy.  February-,  and  Manh  as  the  attt«mn;  in  the  tar- 
mor  noriod  the  nee  is  town,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  har- 
Tested. 

Productiont. — Penang  derives  its  importance  partly  from 
the  cultivation  of  spices.  Pepper  has  for  many  \e,irs  been 
the  object  of  an  e.xiensive  <-uli!\:iiion,  bnt  the  biw  jiiice-:  of 
this  article  have  of  late  year.s  chwkcil  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Previous  to  1607  the  average  annual  quantity 
was  nearly  four  millions  of  ponnds,  bnt  it  decreased  rapidly, 
and  at  present  it  does  not  exceed  JOor)  pecul-,  or  S5ij,000 
pounds  weight.  It  has  been  repUtced  by  the  cultivation  of 
clove  and  nutmeg  trees.    Several  attempts  have  been  made 

a the  French  and  English  to  transplant  these  trees  from  the 
sluoeas  fo  aevonJ  {nrts  of  America,  AfHeSt  and  India,  but 
none  of  these  altempla  asem  to  have  been  eomplolely  suo> 
oessAil.  except  thoae  made  at  BeneeoleB  on  Sniaatm  and 
on  the  Ishitiil  of  Penang,  mA.  this  branch  of  agriculture  is 
rapidly  increaiuiK  Captain  Low  in  1S35  estimated  the 
number  of  nulnieg-lrce-s  in  .TO  plantalions,  at  80,000,  and 
he  iaya  that  about  li.Ouo  of  them  were  Learin':?,  and  their  j 
annual  produce  was  l.'iu.ooolbs.  ;  the  number  of  clove  trees  ' 
is  still  greater,  and  iiierea-Hing.  The  mace  and  cloves 
grown  in  Penan^^  are  considere<l  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  preferable  lo  thoso  imported  from  Banda  and  Amboyna, 
tho  mace  being  more  substantial  and  flaky,  and  the  cloves 
more  full  and  richer  in  cul. >ur  The  nutmegs  also  arc 
thought  not  to  be  inferior.  Saiee  puUn-oU  has  wen  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufocture  of  candles  in  England,  the 
plantations  of  ooooa^nut  trees  have  greatly  inoreai^,  and  oil 
Is  nade  by  the  Chinese  settten  in  the  county  to  a  great 
♦stent;  tnc  nnts  thcnu«1ves  are  exported  to  Singapore,  the  | 

Tji'.  '  -  et  im  coast,  mid  Rani^mon.  The  su^ar  caneis  p;;i  lially 

cuiuvaled  uu  Ponang,  but  extensively  in  Province  WcUcsley,  j 


espeoisny  in  the  eontral  and  soutbem  distrids^  wlisn  tlie 
sugar  ptantations  oeottof  abotit  900  aones  of  land ;  they  an 
in  the  hands  of  tho  Cnfnese  settlers.  These  people  also 

ruliivate  three  difTeront  jilanls,  frrini  which  tliey  make  in- 
dit^o,  but  the  pioduct  is  too  c;'ude  fur  the  Europenn  market. 
The  le:i\  es  of  a  pliint.  culled  iii/wn  hv  llie  Malays,  are  occa« 
sionally  e\;iurl(!d  inconsiderable  ijuaiiliiies  by  Arab  traders, 
who  i;se  iheni  as  stuthnj.;  for  iiialtres^e.s  and  pillows;  in 
Siam  they  are  usiwl  for  making  perfumery.  Tobacco,  coUee, 
and  cotton  are  only  raised  for  consumption.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  betel  is  exported  to  the  nci^.^hbouring  state  of 
Keddalu  The  arcca  nut,  whence  the  i.-iand  deiiwo  its 
name  (Arcea-nut  Island),  is  not  much  attended  to  at  prosonl, 
though  its  cultivation  constituted  the  diiof  ooconation  of 
the  Malays,  who  flrst  occupied  the  island.  All  the  areca 
raised  on  the  east  coast  of  Snmatra  is  brought  to  Penang, 
and  hence  exporfeil  lo  odier  parts  of  Asia. 

Riie  and  ludiaacarn  ate  theonly  kinds  of  q^ain  cultivated. 
Riec:  1  ind  in  Penang  yield.s  on  an  averaf,'e  about  7j  fold, 
j  but  m  Wullcsley  Province  more  than  rdd.  As  Indian 
j  corn  is  considered  by  tho  Malays  far  inferior  to  rice  as  fi>jri, 
its  cultivation  is  not  extensive.  The  plantains  Bn<l  bananas 
arc,  next  to  riee,  the  prinei|iBl  objects  of  agriculture,  and 
in  times  of  ■earelly  supply  in  some  measnro  the  fJaeeof 
grain.  Bight  varieties  are  raised. 


No  countiT  on  the  surftee  of  tho  ohthe  possoassa  a  creator 
varie^  offk-ttit-treesthan  the  MalayFeninsulaand  the  Indiaa 

Archipelago.  The  fruit-trees  which  are  cultivated  are  the 
mangostcen,  durian,  jack-tree,  champadah,  a  species  of  jack, 
rainbei,rain\iutan,theSiam  mango, the  egg  mango,  machang, 
jambookluif;  and  jarobociayer  mawah.  ninii  iimii  (c}'nometra 
laulilliira),  Innc,  cuslard-iipple,  midberry,  pine-apple,  the 
firape,  am'  oranu;o.  Many  other  fruil-trees  arc  found  in  a 
w  ild  state  n  the  forests  on  the  decUvities  of  Mount  Mora- 
tajam,  ait>'  tbetr  fruits  are  brought  to  the  coast.  Captain 
Low  mentions  tweniy-lbree  different  kinds  of  tnH  brought 
from  the  sliirts  of  Mount  Morat%iam  to  Penaag. 

The  same  author  gives  a  list  of  126  diUbront  kinds  of 
trooi  not  tritk  in  tho  ibnsti  of  Iho  eoantry»aod  a|ttlioaUo 
to  buildmir  and  other  domoatle  uses.  BoaubaitaiDg  is  a 
favourite  occupation  with  the  Mn!ay:^  and  they  build  good 
boats.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  iVuits  of  several  trees, 
both  t'ur  burninj:  and  for  cuh nary  purposes.  The  hark  of 
olhur  ireus  is  ^ls^\.•^\  fur  tannunc  leather  and  fur  fisli-hnes. 
The  India-rubber  tree  grow.s  aloi.u;  the  western  boundary 
of  I'rovince  Wellesley.  Dammer,  or  thci  le&m  of  the  dam- 
mer-tree,  is  collected  and  used  for  (Miying  vessels.  Miniah 
dammer,  or  wood-oil,  is  the  sap  of  another  tree,  and  era- 


purposes.  The  wood  or  bork  of  aomo  otbor  troea  is  used  in 
dyeing.   A  kind  et  oardamum  is  eollecled  in  the  forests 

beyond  tho  eastern  frontier,  and  exported  by  the  Chinese. 

besides  the  native  vegetables,  which  arc  numerous,  the 
Chinese  cuUivaie  i  abhages,  cclorv ,  niul  leituct:.  Pens  and 
carrots  thrive  well,  but  potatoes  liuve  nut  suoeeeded.  Tiiei  e 
are  however  many  varieties  of  s\\cet  |iolaio.  one  of  which 
is  much  esteemed.  Yams,  both  red  and  white,  and  French 
bean:*,  are  extensively  f;rov.  n. 

Buffaloes  and  cattle  are  rather  numerous.  The  cattle  are 
ircared  for  the  dairy,  the  cattle  for  slaughter  bein^ij  chiefly 
imported  from  Kcddah  and  Patani.  The  black  buffalo  u 
most  prized,  both  for  draft  aud  slaughter.  The  annual  eon- 
aumption  of  cattle  on  Penang  and  by  thodito|ri,ng  is  about 
SOO  head.  About  4W  bumloea  are  slaughterM  yearly. 
Goats  and  sheep  do  not  abound,  but  a  great  number  of  hogs 
are  reared  by  tho  Chinese.  Poultry  is  plentiful,  especially 
in  Province  Wellesley,  whence  upwards  of  I  iu,ti()n  arc  an- 
nually sent  to  Penang.  A  groat  number  of  ducks  arc  reared, 
and  their  sailed  c^'gs  form  an  Oflido of  provision  liir  n«tiv« 
prahms  and  Chinese  junks. 

Wild  animals  of  the  larger  size  are  found  in  Wellesley 
Province,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger.  The  ele- 
phants are  sometimes  exported  to  Madras,  and  used  in  tho 
neighbouring  slates  to  carry  the  tin  from  the  mines  to  tho 
coast.  They  are  also  killed  bjr  the  Malays  far  the  sakd  of 
the  ivory.  The  ilnnaeoros  is  kiUed  for  its  ham  and  hide. 
There  are  two  spedes  of  wild  ox.  and  abundan<!e  of  wild 
bogs  and  deer,  especially  in  the  forests  of  the  provi  nro,  w  li  e  re 
also  the  plandok,  a  bomlesa  deer  about  the  size  oi  a  hare, 
occurs  in  grsat  nonbors.  Thmo  are  also  aoveial  kinds  of 
nioukejs. 
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Binls  tir<!  f  iund  in  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  have 
great  beuuiy.  I  he  catchi«f  and  preserving  of  the  skin* 
with  tliL'  ti  uih«  r>  on.  uf  the  larger  kind*  of  kingfishers,  is  a 
liwa-aiivc  tiuDluuucut  of  the  native*.  These  skins  aio  ex- 
ported to  diinV  wbare  tbay  are  used  for  embroidering 
draaae*.  The  otW  Itirdt  nuMt  dutinguisbed  by  the  beauty 
of  their  feathers  are,  the  naAV.vbkhlusabrbwnMb  ehiusun 
plumage,  and  is  ratlier  larger  tlutn  «  mo«r*lbw) ;  tll«  large 
k'.vani:.  or  Xr^wi  iiluMsiiiit.  and  lac  smaller  sort,  which  has 
us  b.u-k  spangled  with  ey<»;  and  the  murrogh,  or  the  pea- 
cck,  wlueb  £tta  magniflceot  plumage  of  a  light  goUen 

hue. 

Penang  is  cheaply  and  plentifully  hU|i|jlii(l  wiih  fihh. 
Boaides  the  porpoise  and  skate.  Low  b:is  ciiuiiu  iuieU  iuui  ttjua 
upeoicsof  Rsh  whii  h  are  considered  as  [><j'..sotic»us  or  unwliolc- 
,  and  fifty  others  which  are  eaten.    A  small  species  of 


vbij«  frequei^ts  the  strait  between  Penani;  and  the  pro- 
vtace  kt  tDlervAls.  Fialimg-Ktakea  afford  nearly  exclusive 
employment  to  narobera  of  Chinew  and  Malayic.  There  are 

eighteen  species  of  crabs,  oysters,  and  other  shell-IUi,  A 
species  uf  sea-turlle,  the  hog-billed,  is  ftequent  ul  aonie 
(iLu  o-.  and  another  smaller  kind  in  !be  riTen:  tbktggp  of 
iiuih  bjificics  arc  eagerly  sought  af  or 

Gold,  whicli  ii  ruuiid  ill  iii/arlv  ull  the  slates  of  the  Malay 
Peninsul.i,  dues  not  occur  wiliuu  Wellcsley  Province.  Tin 
was  some  years  ago  discovered  to  exist  ia  tODM  placea»  but 
in  loo  small  a  quantity'  (o  be  worked. 

inkatiiantl  and  A^tulatioti. — When  the  Eii^1i>h  took 
fMnriiiinn  of  PiMtaDg  Island  (l7&G),tliey  found  only  a  few 
Malay  familiNi  nwMly  fishermen ;  but  natives  from  the 
neigbboaring  countriea.  •»  wtdl  «»  Chinese,  and  Cbuliahs 
ftom  Hindiittaiit  sflon  Inekod  to  it,  and  Uw  population,  in 
US5t  conaifted  of  t«i  dilferent  itationi. 

J^pubtioit  t/thf  hiandtifBmmg* 

Fixed:— 

Europeans  and  Uwir  diieendanta  790 

Armenians         .          >          ■  21 

Malays    ....  16,43:> 
AchinflOB  (Snoiatra)      .  . 

Baltta(Sttiiiatia)           .        .  Ml 

Chineee            «         .         .  8.751 

ChuUahs            .          .          .  7,886 

Benjjalote                    ,          .  I,3M 

Sianie^-  and  Burmans  .  .  648 
A  rails                   ,            .  .142 

.  60 

Native  Chriotiaii*         •         .  7t>s 

Caffrea             •         •         •  IbO 


37,»44 


Floetuating : — 

Native  military  and  folkiwent  avo- 
lanidat  .  .708 

Convicts  (ftom  Hindoftan)  .  1.S6S 
llineruniB  .         •         •  400 


Total 


2,363 


When  IhcBiiiisli  ;iwiuired  O.w  roast  line  called  Welleslcy 
Province,  it  wns  x.tv  thinly  inlniljiiid  ;  ami  tliou^;h  the 
uopulatiun  uraduaiiv  lll(■ll■a^L■ll,  it  ilitl  imt  i:\ccfd  OOUO  in- 
uabiiaiits  in  Isil.  Bui  m  this  ji  ar  thf  riija  of  Ligor  in- 
vaded the  neighbuurinii  slate  of  kedduh,  and  took  pussc-s- 
sion  of  it  for  the  king  of  Siam.  U|>on  this  a  great  part  of 
the  Malay  population  abandoned  Keddah,  put  themselves 
under  the  pruiectioii  uf  theBiitish,  and  settled  inWellealey 
Pravinoe.  hi  1835  tbe  population  of  tbis  country  eon* 
aiit«d  of— 


Malaya. 

Chinese 

Chulinhs 

Bengaleao 

fliaroeeo 

Fluctuating 


4G,880 


Thus  the  population  of  Ihb  ptovinoo  baa  doubled  nine- 
fold in  fifteen  yeaf*.  It  eoniaino  S83  panona  onacquaie 
mile,  and  tlic  isfiind  310  panooh 
P.  O,  No.  iosa 


George  Town  is  built  on  Ihe  eastern  side  of  the  Island  of 
Penang,  where  it  projects  into  the  strait,  and  contains  a 
population  of  SU.OUO.  mostly  Chinese.  ll  is  Ihe  seat 
of  tlie  governor  of  tha  British  pu»se>sion  on  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  and  carriea  on  a  eonaidecable  commerce.  Tha 
harbour,  which  lies  on  tha  aootli-eost  of  tbe  town,  ia  wall 
sheltered,  and  tn^r  be  vntaiwl  by  any  kind  of  Tesselt  from 
the  north ;  hot  vettKils  drawing  more  than  18  feet  of  water 
cannot  sail  through  the  strait  simthwanl.  It  is  vi-ijted  by 
roost  of  the  vessels  suilm^  tVum  Hindustan  lu  Ciiina,  and 
liiii  wiso  by  vessels  from  t'luii  I.  AraMa,  and  Siatn.  There 
LUC  souiciimes  300  vessels  m  th.-  haiiwur.  Since  the  fouii- 
rlati.m  1  if  Singapore,  it  ha-  CLMM  rl  to  receive  the  commercial 
productions  of  the  Indian  Archipelat^i  and  the  southern 
countries  of  the  Malay  Peniiiiiula  ;  but  it  is  still  the  princi- 
pal place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sumatra  and  the  countries  north  of  Malacca  bring  their 
gooda.  These  goods  consist  of  pepper,  benaoin,  campbwr, 
gold-dust,  araea>nuts,  rice,  ralans,iago,bnn»tonfl^tin,arnck, 
suf^ar,  oil,  tobacco,  birdi'-neBtx,  trepung,  and  ivory,  tn 
IS'i5  the  value  of  the  exports  of  this  place  was  estimated 
to  amount  to  in  arly  l.iiiii,^  i Hi/.,  and  probably  it  is  not  lessnt 
present.  It  i-vporN  lo  tho  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  and 
the  Mahn  <■  oiuiiiies  north  of  Malacca,  various  kinds  of 
p.ccc-goud.t  tititii  Kiiglaiid,  Bengal,  and  Coromandel ;  cotton, 
opiotn,  iron,  steel ;  European  coan-e  blue,  red,  and  green 
clotH,viind  coarse  cutlery.  James  Town  is  a  nmall  but 
thriving  place,  about  a  mile  from  the  tea  on  the  eaitara 
plain  uf  Penang  l.sland.  in  nvery  fertile  district.  Tbere  ara 
nu  towns  in  Wellesley  Province;  but  in  the  northern  more 
fertile  and  better  cttUivated  dtMricia,  in  aoma  plaeea,  tbo 
higher  part«  of  tbo  lo«ridg«a  ara  eovwrod  by  oontinud  rova 
of  houses  for  several  miles.  The  most  axtanaive  of  tbese 
villaj;es  is  Pinaga. 

Hit!hrif. — Bdoji"  \7Hu  the  island  and  province  belonged 
to  the  biiuul  kiagJoui  ul  keddah.  In  the  war  between  the 
Kn;jltsli  and  French,  which  terminated  in  1783,  the  want  of  a 
good  harbour  in  the  southern  part  of  Ihe  Gulf  of  Bengal  was 
much  felt  by  the  British,  and  in  1786  iliey  became  de^iiruus 
to  acquire  one  on  tlie  eastern  shores,  as  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel does  not  offer  such  a  place.  Tbe  Island  of  Penang 
was  found  fit  for  that  purpose,  and  it  happened  to  be  the 
property  of  an  Englisliman,  CapU  Franeii  Lii;hi,  of  a  country 
ship,  who  bad  laeeived  it  from  the  king  of  Keddah  as  a 
marriage  t>ortiun  villi  bit  daughter.  CbpuLiftbt  liaaslbrred 
his  property  to  the  East  ludia  Gompsny.and  was  appointed 
first  governor  uf  the  island.  It  was  at  the  same  time  agreed 
to  pay  GUUO  Spunish  dollars  annually  to  the  kiti^'  of  Knlduh 
in  roiisideralioii  of  his  cedinsr  the  s«%creii(niy  ol  the  isilund. 
Th.c  lirilish  (!a_'  «a>  lioisttil  on  tilt-  7lh  .luly.  1786.  When 
the  harbour  began  lo  be  l>e<(iiviiled  hy  numerous  vessels, 
great  i  neons  en  ietice  and  fre<|uenlly  loss  uctl'  experienced, 
es|wcially  by  the  native  luerchant.s  from  the  piratical  vessels 
which  iiile'iied  the  strait  and  took  refuge  in  tbe  rivers 
winch  enter  tha  sea  optHwitc  the  island.  The  Company 
WU4  uccurdingly  desirous  to  get  possession  of  this  coaat  alao^ 
and  as  it  than  «a«  nearly  wtiababited,  the  object  was  al> 
turned  by  inereasing  the  annual  payment  to  tbe  kinii;  of 
Kedduh  to  lO.UOO  Spanish  dollars.  This  country,  which 
then  contained  only  1600  inhabitants,  including  a  very  few 
CIiitu-H',  WHS  then  lernic<l  Puint  Wcl  lu-loy,  whu'li,ii>it  bL-iii(,' 
a  very  wri'tcl  ih -.i^iiiitiun  I'lr  a  Inn.-  <il  I'oust,  was  suiist— 
quently  change'i  to  I'lr.Murc  Woll'^li  y 

(Crawl'iird's  Jf/urmti  ■>/  an  limtnuMj  lo  the  Cutiri  itf  Siam 
tnul  Cuchin  C/iina:  Eiiilaysoii's  .Itf  'Utit  if  the  Mission  lo 
Sunn  and  Hue;  Ward's  Short  Stulrli  I'f  the  Ge<>li>Kij  ^tf 
Pull)  Penang,  in  '  Asiatic  Reseaiclies,*  vol.  xviii. ;  and 
Capt.  Low's  Diuertatiott  on  tAe  Soil  and  Agrieultun 
^  Fulo  BenoHg  md  Brwhee  WtUtOetf,  BiugapoN^ 
1898.) 

PENATES  were  Koman  deitiea  who  ««re  supposed  lo 

preside  over  famdies  and  houses.  Cicero  {De  JSat.  Dfor^ 
ii.  27)  derives  the  word  either  from  f.^nir*,  *food,"  jtfnitus, 
'innermost;'  but  it  appears  ))r..l>,ihl(;  that  the  latter  etj- 
inc>!<i!»v  is  the  mure  correct.  \Vo  kvnn  fiuin  l  estus 
that  ihi:  niiier  |  rut  of  ih.'  toiniilo  oC  \'<v-,ta  was  called  Feuus, 
whicil  secnis  to  be  conneeicd  with  pmnl'  .s,  jirmelrarf,  and 
pemtralia.  The  hearth  of  the  atrium  was  s.uivd  tu  the 
Penates;  and  a*  this  place  was  ibc  innermost  or  most  un- 
porlant  part  oF  the  house,  it  was  culled  the  Penetralia. 
Thera  appeara  lOmetinies  to  have  been  a  kind  of  recess  in 
tbo  wal^allod  tacrarium,  in  which  the  images  of  the 
Ptnatca        kopt  CCio.  lis  ytrr.^^^^ii^^ii^L,  tit. 
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S.  9.)    Every  ruabtcr  of  a  family  was  the  isricst  to  the  Pe- 
nates of  his  ou  ii  house. 

It  it  a  matter  of  s-jiuo  diflicuUi' to  dctermino  who  the 
^UltatirfiVe;  but  Ikcno  is  no  roabun  fur  bvlievii.g  that  they 
were  |])b  tamo  in  e\-«ry  family.  Some  writers  huve  thought 
the  lam  and  Fonalas  to  be  the  lame,  and  it  would  ai>|»eur 
that  the  Lares  were  included  ainon^,'  the  Pcnalfla.  Tlie  Lares 
however  were  of  human  origin,  nnd  appear  to  hate  been 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  il.  •  jnanes  of  their  ancestors 
[Laues]  ;  while  ainuog  the  i'uiiutcs  wo  find  mention  of  the 
superior  geda»«8  Veala  and  Jupiter.  (Fe«tua,  a.  v.  H«t- 
eeus.) 

There  were  also  public  Penates,  who  were  8uppo>uil  to 
have  been  bmtit'ht  by  -tineas  from  Troy.  Tlie^'  were  repie- 
aanled  as  >  vuua^  men  with  spears  in  their  hamb,  and 
the  temple  or  dlapel  in  which  tbejr  were  worahipped  was  not 
Ar  from  the  templo  of  Vcsia.  (Oionja.!  L  6S;  Ck^D>- 
Nat.  Deor^  ii.  27;  Liv.,  xJv.  16.1 

The  modern  Genoese  ralaio  the  custom  of  keeping  homo- 
Tiiiti!  guds  like  the  antient  Romans.  There  is  no  house 
wiiiiuut  il«  Lururiuni,  and  the  Penates  are  conspicuous  in 
c%'cry  shop,  indveii  )h  rli  ip-.  iiu)i\-  >  than  in  any  other  port 
of  Italy.    iCommumt  iili  11 /rum  (it  noa,  1»39.) 

(Ilarlung,  Die  Itdi^iun  il  i-  Ji'mn:,-,  \\  7 1 -Hi.) 

PEj^ClL,  the  mime  given  to  the  small  brushes  usid  by 
artistii,  whether  made  of  bog's  bristles,  camel  hair,  tlu  li.  or 
■able.  The  lari;er  bruslii^  are  somolimes  set  in  a  tin  tube, 
and  the  smaller  in  quills  of  dilTurent  sizes,  llic  hairs  of  a 
vell'madu  bruah  sbotild,  when  wetl«d»  terniniUe  in  a  fine 
poinL 

The  well-kniiwn  black-lead  pencil  is  made  by  cutting 
*  Cumberland  k-ad,'  or  plunibsi-jrn.  into  thin  plates  with  a 
saw,  atiil  inlii  sliiiis  as     i  ":    .s  the  plate  is  tliifk. 

These  s'liii's  uiu  u  Uul  ai  giuow  in  a  pifi'f  uf  cikUr, 
upon  which  i-*  jlucd  another  and  thintuM  liu  i-.-;  ihe  win. If 
is  af\erwards  rounded  by  a  plane  adjipud  i  i  ihai  purpose. 
Pencils  are  commonly  marked  with  cur  iiu  K  iu  rs  to  denoio 
tile  quality  of  the  l«iad,  us  11  for  hard,  B  ior  black,  M  for 
median,  and  to  on. 

Other  peneila  are  made  of  black  and  coloured  chalks  for 
drawing,  and  are  mneh  moie  eonvtnisnt-  than  the  port- 
efayon. 

The  eTer-pointad  peneil  it  an  instrument  so  aimple  and 

so  Well  known  as  to  ruqiiire  little  deAcriptiun.  The  point, 
or  nozzle,  is  made  hollow  to  receive  a  small  cvlindncal  piece 
of  black-load,  about  thrce-quui  It  I  S  i  t  :ui  im  It  lung,  which 
cannot  pass  through  the  \<r.\^:v  end  without  some  little 
force.  Will. Ill  the  case  is  asncw  or  worm,  which,  if  the 
case  be  turned  round  by  one  hand  while  the  point  of  the 
poiioit  is  held  by  the  otlivr,  caiisos  a  wire  or  mandril, 
about  \\\e>  same  size  as  the  lead.  In  advance  or  retire. 
Will  n  a  IVpsh  lead  is  put  into  the  pi>iiil,  tlie  case  must  be 


dents  of  ft  diflferent  kind  vero  fi\  queiUh  employed  for  the 
enriclitiK-iit  of  liiubei-nxifs.  but  nut  similarly  applied, 
beint;  suspended,  not  from  the  ciwtlrc  of  the  roof,  but  ut  the 
e.vtieniities  of  the  hammer-beams,  from  which  the  ribs  of 
wojil  work  forming  the  arches  of  the  roof  spring.  Of  thia 
kniil  is  tlio  10  >f  ol  the  ball  of  Ellham  Palace. 

P£NU£NTIVE;  though  oAen  ioaeewmtdy  used  as 
synonymous  with  pendent,  has  quite  a  diflbrent  meaning,  of 
which  however  hardly  any  explanation  is  to  he  im  t  with  m 
any  English  architectural  works,  nor  is  it  iiuK-od  vt  ly  i  a»y 
to  describe  the  tiling  iliolf  iiiU'll.L;il)lv  wiilioul  the  anl  yf 
«ht»wings.  Strictly  siJcakmi;,  pt-ndi-ntn  t-s  are  the  spandrels 
or  triangular  sjiacuH  lutvM'cii  tin-  arches  or  arcb-hcaded 
walls,  as  the  case  muy  bi-,  supporting  a  duike,  which  is  con- 
tinned  down  to  the  springing'  of  such  arehea;  oonsequontly, 
wbt're  the  dome  rises  from  the  cornice  of  a  cyUndor  of  the 
s;uiiu  diameter  (as  in  the  I'antheon  at  Rome),  there  are  no 
pendentives,  although  there  may  happen  te  Iwarebee  in  the 
cylindrical  or  polygonal  eiroumnrenoe  beneath  the  eomioa. 
In  such  case  the  spandrels,  or  spaces  between  the  arches 
are  very  improperly  called  pendentives.  notwithstanding 
that  they  sometimes  are  so,  pendentives  being  those  per* 
tiuus  of  ihe  inner  surface  of  a  dome  where  the  Utter  is  in- 
tcricctod  by  vertical  planes,  whether  produced  by  voids  ur 
siilkU.  The  dome  of  the  hall  or  principal  ofllioe  of  the  J^u- 
duti  and  Westminster  bank  is  a  pendentire  one. 

PE'NDULUM,  Clock  and  CompensaUd,  The  aenHble 
equality  of  the  oscillations  of  a  weight  suspended  by  a 
string  or  wire  waa  Arat  applied  as  a  ngnUtor  lo  a  eleck 
by  Uuyghena  ebout  1657.  The  aueaewiTe  impforenMnta 
in  the  esco|M!ment,  which  sustains  the  motma  «f  the 
pendulum  and  records  its  vibrations,  and  those  In  the 
jH  ridulum  itself,  which  secure  a  perfect  einmlity  in  llie 
duration  of  each  oscillation,  have  finuUy  prudtucd  tlie 
a<ir<inouiical  clock,  the  most  acfurulc  inacliiiu'  whii  h  man 
has  liiiherto  constrnrfed,  and  one  of  the  moat  i  »senuiJ  in- 
struments ina  modi-rit  observatory.  Forlheconslruct'LHi  of  a 
clock  and  of  its  escapement,  see  Horology.  We  shall 
suppose  that  the  dead-beat,  or  Graham's  escapement,  is  that 
adopted,  aa  it  ia  nndoabtediy  the  bast  of  thoae  yet  discovered. 
The  poidiilttm  attached  to  ordinary  docka  tequires  no  de 
aoripimn.  The  way  in  vhich  motion  it  emnmnnipated  to  it 
is  aa  followa:— The  nallets  ['  Dead-Beat  Btcaoemeot,* 
noi'ioL<j(.Y,  p.  3Qj1  have  motion  on  an  arbor  whicli  p&sscs 
tiii'Lui^h  p,  and  has  its  pivots  reatinir  lu  holes  in  the 
c!i>('k-franu'.  A  slender  bar  or  wire,  called  the  crutch,  is 
atluohed  ;o  this  arlnjr,  and  u  notched  piece  jnojecting  out- 
wards and  backwards  fioin  the  crutch  clasps  the  rod  of  the 
pendulum.  The  pendulum  is  buii<^  froui  a  cock  at  Iho 
back  of  the  frame,  and  moves  with  the  crutch.  The  elaap 
of  Ihe  pendulam  by  the  crutch  should  neither  be  very  close 
nor  very  looa%  and  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  pendulum 


turned  round  towarda  the  left  until  the  mandril  is  drawn  !  should  be  entet^  jn  the  eontinnation  of  thaaifaoxaf  the 


up  as  far  as  possible.   The  point  containing  the  lead  ia  then 

to  be  sorewM  on  to  the  case;  and  the  case  being  turned 
gently  to  the  right  hand,  the  lead  must  be  forced  forward 
mnil  it  can  just  he  i-c'cn  at  i!u>  jxiiiil.  'l'!iese  leads  are 
made  of  diir^iciii  tkgreti,  and  sues,  and  the  coses  are 
marked  acc  r  lio^ly.  The  leads  are  manufactured  in  the 
fullowinu;  manner '.—After  the  plumbago  is  cut  into  square 
strinH  ot  the  same  diameter  as,  or  a  little  greater  than,  the 
lead  required,  tbcy  ate  passed  successively  tbniugh  three 
ruby  hows,  each  smaller  limn  the  preceding.  By  tUs  meana 
tb^  are  rendered  Derfeclly  round  and  smooth,  aoaa  t«  offer 
no  impediment  to  tlie  working  of  the  penoi).  Moat  cases  are 
made  with  a  reeervoir  at  the  top,  in  which  a  eupply  of  five 


or  six  leads  may  be  earrteiL 

PENCIL,  a  term  of  optics,  and  ?r  rr.etimcs  of  geometry. ;  clock  with  a  white  deal  "pendulum  rmre  tiiaii  5*  a  day, 
A  pencil  of  rays  is  a  collection  of  i, nys  w  hich  converge  to  '  Capt.  Kator's  value  of  the  expansion  of  deal  he  correct. 


crateh.  The  doek-Arame  itself  mint  be  flnnly  fixed,  for 

any  shake  or  louiseness  of  tho  support  of  the  pendulum  will 
alter  its  time  of  oscillation :  tho  bob  shoula  be  hiavy.  the 
arc  of  vibiali'.ii  SMiall  ;  and  w  hen  youd  jicrl"  irinuiiee  is  re- 
quired, she  rod  bliiiull  he  of  deal,  vveSi  variiished  or  ^-lit. 
Iron  \v;re  makes  the  lievt  best  rod,  and  brass  the  worst. 
VVhoiiever  a  bras«  rod  u  used  for  an  ordinary  clock  pendu- 
lum, tho  maker  is  not  master  of  his  craft,  or  thinks  little  of 
hiacustomer's  knowled^se.  11ic  errors  arising  from  changes 
of  temperature  when  deal,  steel-wire,  and  brass  are  used, 
are  ai  1, 3,  and  6.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  tbatunr 
lesa  the  deal  rod  pendnhtm  be  coated  orer,  ao  aa  to  beimper^ 
vioiis  to  moisture,  it  will  be  liable  to  small  erren  ariiing 
from  that  cause.   A  rango  of  SO"  will  not  alter  the  rate  of  a 


or  iiiv.  1^0  from  the  same  !  •  in: ;  ai  d  a  |iencil  of  linca  is  a 
UiJiitber  of  lines  which  meet  in  one  iKiint. 
PK.XDENNIS  C.AS'l'LK.  [Falmoith.] 
PENDENT,  or  PENDANT,  in  Gothic  oichitectui-c,  an 
ornamental  mass  of  !jli)iie,  hanginf{  down  or  desccndtni;  from 
the  intersection^  ■fa  groined  vaulting.  Pendents,  no  dnib!. 
er^inatod  in  b  >-is,  ,,f  which  they  may  be  consideieJ  an 
enlargement,  and  may  b«  described  a»  being  of  a  corbel  or 
bracket  shape.  They  are  almoat  peculiar  to  the  later  flosid 
Enghsh  or  Tuder  atyle,  in  roofitof  flnipWerk  tracery,  of  which 
they  ore  highly  beautifhl  features,  ndmittinj;  of  <^nt  vn- 
riety  of  design.    Tlie  rv      ■'^K\iv^'>  C'.iili:;^c  t-'h,';Hj!,  f'aiu- 


In  a  well-made  clock,  the  crigr  ai  ismg  from  expansion  from 
temperature  is  the  most  cmisidi  ruble,  and  is  thai  which  must 
be  guarded  against,  liefoie  explaining  more  accurate  and 
cosily  cunlrivauces,  it  wiil  be  well  to  point  out  one  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Francis  Baily.  (Mem.  Astron.  Soc,  vol.  i.. 
p.  3S1,)  Take  a  cylinder  of  leod  about  14  inches  long,  and 
pierced  through  its  axis,  as  a  bead,  with  ahololari^c  enough 
to  admit  freely  the  tod  of  a  wooden  pendulum.  Tbia  holloir 
cylinder  rests  on  a  nut  whieb  works  on  a  screw  in  the 
continuation  of  the  rod  below.  The  rod  itself,  from  the 
centre  of  motion  to  the  nut,  will  be  about  Ifi'O  inches.  As 
^    -  — „^       _  „  „        ,  i!  i  I  i-ii  r  to  <nt  the  ( ylitiil.  r  shorter  than  to  lengthen  it. 

bridge,  St.  George's,  Wmd'^or,  and  Henry  Vli.'s  Ciiupei  i  and  as  ihe  expansion  of  the  spring  is  not  allowed  fi>r,  and 
Me  fine  eianpiMof  the  effeetof  pendent*.  Oamd  pea*  |  that  of  tho  wood  ii  wnevhat  nncerlain,  it  wiUbebatMr  to 
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mako  the  leaden  cvlintk'r  an  iiicli  longer  f  tr  n  first  trial ;  but 
even  if  the  I'l  rnhiliim  sliouM  turn  out  to  br;  under  ronipcn- 
■ated,  an  uldiliniuil  riut;  of  lead  may  be  added,  abino  or 
bidow,  of  the  tli:cknc*s  re<niired.  A  lenticular  forin  uili\ 
bo  given  to  the  weight,  provided  tiie  propur  lunglh  be  pre- 
aervdli  and  this  will  be  an  improvement,  as  it  ditniui^slie'^ 
tbe  resuilanee  of  the  air.  and  the  error  which  oriscs  from 
tbe  inertia  of  the  air  carried  by  the  pendulum. 

To  the  best  eloeks.  «iiber  the  gridiron  pendulum  of  Flar- 
ttwn  is  applied  (which  vas  once  chiefly  uaed  in  England, 
and  is  still  in  repute  abroad),  or  the  mercurial  nondulum  of 
Qraham,  vhicb  u  now  emplojed  by  most  makers  in  this 
oouattjr. 


Ho  above  fii^ure  is  not  exaelly  llie  pen  lulum  as  composed 
by  Hamsun,  but  accordiut*  to  bis  pran  iple.  Tlic  ruds 
1  and  Sare  pinne<l  into  two  brass  crii-i-piecf-;,  A,;,  \Mi.  The 
Mfierods  2  and  4  arc  pinned  below  into  li^,  and  run  y  u  erosH- 
piece  above,  uito  which  tbe  tteel  rod  3  if,  piinied.    Rod  3 

Saas  freA^  tlirongb  a  round  hole  in  B6  (thitt  is  shown  by 
ted  liaeah  and  is  tapped  into  a  screw  beluw ;  the  liob 
leaU  upon  tte  iiitti  which  works  on  the  anew.  The  atcel 
lods  1  and  5  expand  downwarda,  the  atnc  rods  2  and  4  ex- 
pand upwards,  aiol  tlie  stcvl  rod  3  downwards;  and  it  is 
possible  so  to  adjust  tbi  ir  lengths  (tho  expansion  nf  zine 
beiuK  w/o/'f?  than  double  tiiat  of  steel)  that  the  elTe<-ls  of 
the  cX|;ausio;i  downwar<ls  anil  upwards  shall  have  no  elTcet 
on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  or  tune  of  oscillati  in. 
l^arrl^on  used  bras*  instead  of  zuic  for  the  upward  ex- 

itansioti :  and  in  ortler  to  produce  a  perfect  compensation,  was 
breed  to  use  four  more  rods,  a  second  pair  of  brass  to  ex- 
pand upwards,  and  another  pair  of  steel  to  expand  downwards: 
niiM  in  idl.  Tb»  foreign  artists  uie  sine,  which  re(|uires  only 
five  ban,  leas  workmanahip,  and  only  one  nice  flttmg. .  Zinc 
is  objectionable  as  being  a  weak  metal,  and  it  is  said  by  some 
persons  to  expand  by  jumps,  which  seems  not  very  probable 
Unle-s  niui  li  t  xpo-ed.  ^ri  at  ulijectiou  tu  t!u'f,'r.diron  pin- 
duluiu  is  tliiit  iheaatrmiunier,  if  he  be  n  i  workman,  must  rely 
upon ibearlist  for  perfect compensaii  iu  (and  this  is  perliaps 
never  achievetl);  and  again,  it  from  rust  or  b  id  fittini;  ilie 
slipping  parts  should  bmd.  the  action  will  uecessaniy  be 
by  bound-^and  irregular.  After  the  cliK  k-maker  has  done 
ras  belt,  a ^'car's  expi  i.Liii  e  will  point  <iut  the  error  in  the 
eompenaationi  which  can  be  easily  remedied,  if  tho  fault  be 
over-compensation,  by  cutting  the  sine  rods  shorter.  All 
tlie  iixed  parts  should  then  be  secured  as  firmly  aspossible 
by  steady  pins,  as  any  attempt  to  reterro  a  power  of  farther 
•tyiisUneat  maid  bo  too  dooriy  purohssed  by  n  lieketty 


frame.  One  or  two  flat  brass  horizontal  1  and<  arc  attacliejj 
to  I  and  5  to  keep  liie  /iiic  rixl>  in  tlu  ir  plare-.  '1  i.euo 
b  mils  sbould  not  s<[Ueeze  llie  zilir,  uud  but  }\\^\  |  :i  .--^  afaiasl 
ihein  Willi  ti  e  siirui^'  of  the  nietul.  (llaiTison  is  sa.il,  oy 
Sliort  (>y///.  Trains.,  \ol.  47,  p.  517),  to  have  invented  his 
pendulum  about  172j.) 

In  Graham's  pendulum,  a  glass  jar, 
partly  fillod  with  mereury.  is  sup- 
ported in  a  sort  of  sleel  stirrup.  The 
pendulum  rod  passes  through  the  top 
of  the  tlirnip,  and  is  held  by  a  nut 
and  adjusting  screw  at  I).  I'iie 
hei^^lit  of  the  inereiliy  in  the  jar  is 
about  (>•'  Sliehes;  but  this  will  vary 
s.Jiiiewbat  with  the  diameter  of  the 
jar,  the  substance  of  thu  rod  and 
frame,  and  perhaps  tbe  variable  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  rod.  Tbeeompen* 
sation  can  be  altered*  and  Bnally  per- 
fected, by  tbe  astronomer.  This 

Juality,  and  the  abseooe  of  sny  niee 
ttine  or  slipping  parts,  give  Gra- 
ham? construction  a  Ter^  decidc<1  su 
peiiority  over  Harrisons,  especially 
for  a  elo'-k  wliii'b  is  not  to  be 
moved  fiom  )dace  to  place.  These 
roerenrial  I'enduluiiis  are  generally 
construete<l  in  a  iiii>m-  exiK'nsive  man- 
ner than  is  necessary.  The  vertical 
rods  may  all  be  maoB  of  stunt  sleel 
wire,  and  the  base  and  top  of  the 
stirrup  of  brass.  Mr.  Baily,  in  his 
valuable  memoir  above  referred  to^ 
very  justly  recommends  that  the 
thread  of  the  regulating  screw  should 
be  deeper  and  coarser  than  it  is  usu- 
ally made,  and  be  tapped  on  a  stouter 
cylinder.  Graham's  penduhim  is  de- 
scribed by  bimself.  iVhil.  Tninx., 
vol.  3-1,  p.  JO.)  It  was  invented  iu 
1722.  Tnerc  are  many  ways  of  e  nn- 
pensating  a  pendulum'  for  the  eft'ects 
of  temperature,  some  of  which  are 
very  ingenious,  and  others  veiy  simple. 
Tbese  above  deeoribed  will  suffice  for 
an  explamtiiKi  of  tbe  principle ;  they 
are  the  roost  twaal,  the  most  easy  of 
execution,  and  moat  exact  in  their 
operation. 

If  an  e  raporaent  could  be  contrived  which  gave  iis  im- 
pui.se  to  the  pendulum  at  the  middle  point  of  its  vibration, 
and  was  w\\u].\  i/,  ''ir/:r:l  fiiiin  It  at  all  other  times,  f^uch  an 
escapement  would  bo  perfect;  and  cscajKinents  aro  a1mo:>t 
to  be  eonsidcre<l  good  or  bad  as  they  approach  this  ehaiac- 
ter.  But  in  those  which  at  present  exist,  time  and  dirt  and 
thickening  of  the  oil  not  only  aifect  the  amount  of  the  im- 
pulse, which  is  oomparativelv  of  alight  moment,  but  tlie 
continuing  action  of  the  teeth  on  the  imllets  is  also  irregu- 
lar. The  space  through  which  tho  piiii'.u'.iim  suint^-.  or 
arc  of  vibrathn,  is  thus  liable  to  vanaii n,  ul'.i<  !i  a:; mi 
produces  a  ehaiiqe  in  llio  time  in  wliii-li  <  i  h  n-cilla'.iDU  is 
perforniLsl,  that  is,  if  tlu'  penduUira  be  supi  i.m  iI  to  it-cillato 
round  a  fixed  axis.  This  inc<iuality  was  nvire  apjiareiit  in 
the  early  clia  ks,  where  the  pendulum  was  light  and  thu  arc 
of  vibnitiun  very  large,  than  in  those  of  modem  construc- 
tion, where  the  pendulum  is  heavy  and  the  arc  small.  Huy- 
ghens  proposed  a  most  ingeinous  roiiiedyyViK.tbat  the  upper 
part  of  the  pendulum,  whtch  he  made  of  two  parallel  strings, 
sbonld  wrap  and  unwrap  on  two  cheeks,  which,  being  shaped 
as  eyeloids.  caused  tlie  bob  iisidf  to  describe  a  cycloid.  Now 
it  is  a  property  of  this  cartw  that  all  arcs  are  described  in 
the  same  time,  so  that  Huygbens's  euiisirueii^iii  was  a 
perfect  remedy  of  the  error  mentioned.  It  is  >aid  by  all 
later  writers  on  the  subjeel  that  the  remeily  is  worse  than 
the  disease;  and  it  is  possible  enough  that  sonieihiii:;  like 
sticking  between  tlu-  llexible  lop  and  the  ryel  >idal  check 
may  take  place  at  the  critical  point,  i.e.  just  when  the  pen- 
dulum has  arrived  at  the  ena  of  its  sw  ing,  and  is  pausing 
for  its  return;  and  that  there  may  be  a  difliculiy  in 
making  and  selling  the  cheeks  so  truly  as  to  act  on 
thu  pendulum  in  every  part  of  its  sw'ing.  A  second 
objection  alleged  against  Iluyglicns's  cheeks— that,  as 
the  pendulnm  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  heavy  point 
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•aipeiidfld  hyu  rod  without  weight,  the  centre  of  oaeDlation 
•biro  downwanit  us  the  (lexililu  portion  of  the  top  wnpi  on 
tfl*  dlwL — might  be  easily  got  over  by  making  the  ohCflks 
not  truly  cyrloidal.  but  of  such  aformlhat  the  centre  of  0!>cil- 
latioa  of  the  compound  pendulum  »hall  oscillate  inacyclnid, 
which  vvouUi  be  easy  enough  when  the  form  of  the  ps-ndu- 
lum  Was  (;ivin.  In  truth  this  is  a  matter  of  nipre  spe- 
culation in  a^lronomical  elucks,  fn-  there  is  n  uuu  U  eiisu  r 
way  of  producing  sensible  isocbroiiism  in  ihmn,  winch  wo 
will  describu;  but  wo  suspect  thai  the  cycloidal  cheeks 
miRht  HtiU  be  used  adi-antageousljr  ia  doolu  which  re 
aemble  Htij^hensV,  as  tha  Oiiteh  docki  whteh  are  in  eum- 
mon  nae. 

Inatfladofsuspendine  thcpaiululam  byaperfeelly  flexible 
BtriDgt  or  on  a  knifo'edga^  wbao  the  motion  miiat  be  in  a 
circle,  the  top  of  the  rod  ends  in  a  flat  spring.  (See  the  fore- 
going fiLTuruN,  uhere  the  spring;  is  seen  in  ftx)nt,  like  :i  fine 
line,  at  ilie  t.ip  u(  each  ]>cnduluui.j  Tiiis  produces  two 
effects  VI pun  the  inne  lil"  oscillation :  first,  by  retanlir;;  ihe 
mouon  of  the  pc-nduUim  in  its  rise  and  arceleiatin^ 
its  full,  the  spring  shortens  the  time  of  viliratinii,  ;unl  llie 
more  the  stronger  it  is ;  hut  n-i  its  artion  at  each  pomt  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  i]e;;iee  ii\  which  it  is  lient,  that 
UaM  thoan  of  vibration  reckoned  from  the  position  of  rest, 
tbiaanlian  will  have  no  tendency  to  alter  the  isuchronism  uf 
nneqiial  ana.  Tbe  heading  of  the  sjirinc  baa  however  a 
aeeond  efieet,  that  of  causing  the  bob  of  the  penilalum  to 
leacribe  a  curve  which  is  not  circular,  hut  which  fells  within 
a  circle;  and  this,  by  proportioning  the  strength  of  the 
spting  to  the  weight  of  the  peniliilLiio,  ma\  1m3  iii:\ile  to  ap- 
proach lu  iluyj,;liens's  cycloid,  or  to  that  mudilicadun  of  it 
which  wo  have  described.  It  is  possible  to  select  a  sprins; 
of  >.«fh  strength  as  shall  completely  snti^fy  this  condition^ 
at  le  isi  wiiluii  the  necessary  limits,  that  is,  for  such  varia- 
tions in  the  moving  power  as  arise  from  dirt,  thickened  oil, 
and  wear  in  the  works. 

Mr.  Fnidkhaui  lias  lately  published  ib»  nsiUtu/ expe- 
rimefOt  on  tkg  vibrati<M$  of  pendulum  mth  diffamt  tut- 
fttm^Mg  springs,  which  are  deaervinf  «f  attention.  He 
nrantl  thai  a  spring  of  a  particular  ttrength  rendered  the 
OM;illations  of  apenduluni  of  a  ceiijiii  \veir;ht  i^oclnonoiis, 
and  that  a  considerable  aUeiatiLjii  iii  the  length  of  tliu  spring 
did  not  affcet  this  iiuahty  of  isochronism.    This  we  should 
explain  by  supposnig  the  lower  part  of  the  spring  not  to 
liave   ar-ted   when  it  was  1  jii-c^t,  but   to  have  always 
preserved  its  rectilinear  form.    In  no  case  docs  Mr.  Frod- 
sham  seem  to  have  found  a  spring  which  caused  the  clock 
to  gain  in  the  larger  arcs,  which,  on  the  information  of 
other  ma'icri,  and  on  theuivlK-al  ^i  junds.  we  consider  pos- 
aihleu   With  a  apring  stiff«r  than  that  wbtch  waa  isochro- 
noos,  Mr.  Frodaiiani  found  that  using  aa  offeetive  lengths 
0*97,  0*66,  and  O'M  of  an  inch,  the  change  of  rale  produced 
by  using  4lb.  lo«.  as  the  weight,  instead  of  2lb.  2oz.,  was 
ti>  tr.'ve  th.e  c!'i(-I;  a  ':isiiit<  rate  i>t  .I'T*,  2-'>,  an:l  .1'5»  respcc- 
tivtily.    The  law   is   liut  apjuirenf,  ami    it   ^^•(nl!d  seem  ! 
that,  even  with  this  spring,  slu'iieniiijj  the  ^prin^;  had  no 
sensible  eflre<"t.    Atiother  remark  of  Mr.  Frodsli.im's,  wLieli 
IS  very  valuable  if  it  is  conrirmed  by  extended  trials,  is.  ■ 
that  the  spring  whicti  produces  isochroiitsm  is  also  the 
spring  with  which  the  pendulum,  unatlaclied  to  any  cluck, 
will  lieep  up  its  motion  for  the  longest  time.   It  seems  to 
US  probable  that  this  latter  quality  wdl  bclone  to  the 
weelteat  apring  which  nietemNM  its  full  rintieity  under 
the  puU  of  tbe  bob;  for  if  the  ehuttcity  were  perfect, 
the  only  cause  of  loss  of  motion  would  bo  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  which  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  the 
cITe  t  of  the  spring.    However  this  may  be,  the  subject  is 
well  worth  further  consideration.    Notwithstanding  the 
care  bestowed  by  Mr.  Frodshani.  it  is  difficult  to  conduct 
inijoiiies  i>rsurh  nicety  wub  on  uncompensated  pendulum. 
It  will  also  be  necessary,  a.-i  we  shall  iiow  point  out,  to  alleiid 
to  the  state  of  the  barometer  when  the  experiments  are  in 
progreia.  For  when  the  cflect  of  the  air  upon  ihe  time  of, 
oHCillaiion  of  a  pendulum  ia  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  retixtmce  of  the  air  baa  no  inHuMwe  except  the  [ 
indirect  one  of  almteoin^  the  ure  of  Tibmtion,  that  is,  of ! 
tending  to  malte  tbe  doek  gain,  if  the  bob  more  in  a  circu-  | 
lar  arc.    Tlie  buoyancy  of  the  air  acts  more  immediately,  for  \ 
it  diminishes  the  weis^ht  of  the  pendulum,  and  Itiavos  the  in- 
ertia  ui.alieiefi,  ar.d  iheri'Tor.-  diminishes  the  accelerating  \ 
force.    Hence  a  trie.iier  density  in  ihfjiir  acts  as  adsminn-  ' 
tion  in  the  force  of  ^;ra\il)',  i  r.  :i;;skes  the  clock  go  s1o\V(M-.  , 

The  elliect  is  greater  indeed  than  was  at  one  time  antici- 1 


patcd ;  foTt  as  mit  remarked  by  Du  Buat  fifty  years  ago,  and 
aa  has  been  neenlly  shown  h/  BeaieU  the  pendulum  moat 
be  conndered  (o  indnde  in  its  inertia  a  small  wtapper  of 

air  which  is  inTolved  in  it  or  accompanies  it  in  its  course. 
(See  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  memoir  by  Mr.  Baily, 
•On  the  CiTiectiuii  of  a  Pendutum  for  the  Reduc!:i')n  ii>  a 
Vacuum,"  P/nl.  Traun.,  I  -^J-i,  p.  Till.)  This  latter  puitiun  of 
the  efle;'t  of  the  air  ilepeii'is  on  the  f<irni  of  tlie  peiululum, 
nn  1  pu--il)ly  iniiy  even  be  affecled  by  the  polish  of  its  sur- 
face.   No',\  the  (leii^iiy  yf  the  air  is  proportional  t/frAr/Zy 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  isbown  by  the  banH 
lilt  tcr,  and  iuprr$ely  to  tbe  temperature,  which  is  known 
from  the  thermometer.  Tbe  latter  portion  might  be  piae> 
tically  included  in  the  general  compenaalion  for  tempera- 
ture, but  the  former  requires  dtber  a  apedfle  and  peculiar 
compensation,  or  may  be  determined  as  a  residual  quantity, 
and  tabulated  for  each  clock  with  the  mean  liei^jht  of  tlie 
barometer  for  the  period  required.    There  is  au  uivestiga- 
tion  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  rate  of  a 
transit  chick  nt  the  Arniarjh  obser\afory,  in  the  M^m.  Att. 
Sor.,  Vol,  v.,  p.  I'll'.    The  author.  Dr.  R  ibmson,  assumes 
that  tlie  variutioni  of  a  clock  from  a  constant  rate  are 
expressed  by  the  sum  of  two  terms,  one  depending  on  the 
temperature,  the  other  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
shown  by  tbe  barometer.   The  isoch  ronism  of  the  spring^ 
is  supposed*  or  that  the  elfeet  of  any  change  in  the  an  de> 
pending  on  theaboTe  tvoeanaea  Ia  uready  expressed  in  the 
terms.  When  the  error  in  tbe  compensation  for  temperz- 
tute  is  determined,  this  can  readily  be  rectified  by  aliomtg 
the  quantity  of  mercuiyin  the  jar.  The  compensation  for  the 
yariation  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  made  by  attaching 
^niall  barometers  to  the  jieinlulum  rod,  but  wo  believe 
this  in&;enious  idea  was  not  attended  with  any  practical  be- 
nefit.   It  would  perhaps  be  possible  so  to  balance  some  of 
these  contending  principles  as  to  obtain  a  performance 
nearly  perfect;  thus  an  arc  of  vibration  might  be  selected  in 
which  the  increased  density  of  the  air,  by  redudng  the  are^ 
might  accelerate  the  time  of  an  oeeillation  as  mueh  as  tbe 
incieosed  bnoyan^and  inertia  would  retard  it,  or  so  nearly 
so,  that  the  remalninf;  difference  might  be  completely  an- 
niliilftted  by  a  proper  selection  of  the  pendulum  spring. 
Butcvfcii  if  this  should  be  effected,  and  we  see  no  obstacle 
to  it  except  the  time  and  trouble  it  wmibl  require,  any 
change  of  ilie  moving  power,  or  of  the  action  of  tlie  p^cape- 
raeiit,  \M)ul(i  alter  the  arc  and  deranj;e  the  eijnilibrinni.  As 
tiie  uffeet  of  time  is  generally  to  pnxlucc  a  falling  off  in  the 
arc,  a  small  addition  to  the  clock  \vei<^lu  might  be  made 
from  time  to  lime,  so  as  to  bring  back  the  pendulum  to  its 
primitive  arc,  until  the  clock  ia  deaaed,and  its  action  re- 
stored that  way.  We  aball  eondude  this  kng  disquisition 
(which  we  propose  for  consideration  until  dedsive  experi« 
menta  are  nMM)  by  apiece  of  advice  which  we  can  war- 
rant.  Where  the  clock  is  much  exposed  to  variations  of 
temperature,  enclose  it  in  a  second  eoviTiiiL;  ur  cl  ijcU  This 
will  protect  it  from  injury,  and  moreover  uil!  very  much 
regularise  the  rude  transitions  of  teuiperatnre  to  which 
clocks  are  iti  this  climate  liable.    It  is  not  impi'ubable  tiiat 
tiie  parts  of  a  dock,  and  of  its  pendulum,  if  much  exposed, 
may  take  their  temperature  at  different  time*,  andifao^ 
the  compensating  principle  ia  netbrou^t  into  action,  but 
must  act  irregularly. 

It  has  alrendy  been  saidtbata  dock,  to  go  steadily,  should 
be  securely  fixed.  The  eomraon  modie  is  to  fosleii  the  case 
by  strong  bolu,  under  the  rising  board  and  again  about 
as  low  as  the  pendulum  bob,  to  a  stone  pillar  or  through 
a  wall.  The  jienduhirn  is  generally  suspended  from  a 
cock  on  the  b;ick  of  the  I'ranic,  but  it  may  hi'  supported 
on  a  triangle  ii^uiuliiig  on  ihe  rising  boanl.  or  even  from 
the  bock  of  the  case,  but  there  is  then  a  fear  that  the  axis 
of  motion  may  not  be  in  the  axis  of  the  iralU  ts,  or  may  not 
keep  so.  The  clock  being  fixed,  ilicfii-ai  step  is  to  put  it 
into  beat,  i.e.  to  make  the  beats  follow  at  equd  intervaU- 
The  clock-maker  does  tbia  in  common  deekt  by  bending 
the  crutch,  but  when  the  dlscrei  Kney  is  not  great,  any  on« 
inay  produce  tbe  desired  equality  by  tilting  the  fhtne  a 
little;  in  table  desks  there  are  generally  foourrews  for  the 
purpose,  or  if  not,  the  feet  may  be  propped  by  )neces  of 
wqpd,  canl,  Sec.  In  nstronnmifal  clocks,  the  an^le  which 
the  crutch  niaki-s  vuih  the  ]^allcts  ndmits  of  a  small  atl- 
jlislnu'n'.  bv  two  -crcvs,  wlreu  act  <in  o)>i)ositn  siiles  of  tlia 
crutcii,  and  the  upctuiion  la  pcifornied  as  ibllow^- — Make 
the  beats  nearly  correct  by  ear,  anil  bv  touching  the  screws* 
note  which  screw  belongs  to  the  longer  leg.   Then  hj 
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■oftly  dtadfliiing  ihe  pendulum  m  it  mta,  nwlM  it  jtut  not 
etMpe  OD  oiw  aide.  By  wry  nntla  piuhf»  cause  it  lo  os- 
oip*  on  that  nda^  uoA  see  vheuer  it  wcapcs  on  the  other ; 
if  it  doea  not,  one  screw  mtial  be  sanw«d  m  and  the  other 
nieased.  After  e  few  trials  and  error*  it  will  be  (bund  that 
when  the  pendulum  just  escapos  rm  eitlicr  side,  il  will  just 
escape  on  the  other,  and  if  there  In,-  a  very  small  iticiiurility 
iiiileed.  a  little  tightening  of  one  of  the  nrutcli  screws  will 
complete  the  adjuKtroent.  Tho  pomhilum  .nliould  then  bu 
broui^ht  to  rest,  and  the  zero  of  tlie  jdale  on  which  the  arc 
of  vibration  is  road  off,  be  fixed  jml  behind  the  pointer  of 
the  pendulum,  shovn  at  C. 

To  bring  a  clock  to  time,  first  make  it  nearly  right  by  the 
adjuiting  sorow  D.  but  let  it  have  a  losing  rate,  which  must 
be  determined  by  obenvKtlon  after  the  interval  of  one  or 
more  dayi.  Snppoae  it  u  kamg  S>  a  day.  Put  a  weight, 
n  hich  I-,as  been  carefully  ascertained,  say  200  grains,  upon 
the  pblo  which  covers  tlio  jar  (E  e  in  the  mercurial  pendu- 
lum, in  the  gridiiiin  jicudulum  anywhere  near  and  find 
the  fresh  riite  of  liu-  cl  ick  by  observation.  Ixjt  it  now  pain 
10'  a  day.  Tluni,  ;ih  JUO  grains  rau^f  a  gain  of  13'  a  d.iy, 
li"4  grama  will  alter  it  l«  pt:r  (l:iy,  ami  replacing}  the  100 
fjrains  with  a  weight  of  ifi  j  ^l  ains  will  bring  the  clock  to 
time.  In  an  oknervatory  il  is  always  desirable  that  a  clock 
should  have  a  small  losing  rate,  and  be  slow  rather  than 
fiut  (the  corrections  for  doek  emw  ond  dock  rate  aie  then 
additive),  so  that  it  moald  be  better  to  add  a  smaller  weight 
than  46  grains ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  more  safe  to  destroy 
the  rate  by  two  operations,  espiicially  if  the  preceding  rates 
wore  not  very  carefully  (b-terniined. 

The  final  adjustment  uf  the  t  omp«nsation  can  be  best  ac- 
r  iuii  Ii4)ed  when  the  clock  has  t^otie  ^several  months,  and 
when  the  gain  or  loss  in  two  of  lite  warmest  months  in  the 
year  is  compared  with  the  gain  or  loss  in  two  of  the  coldest. 
Suppose  the  //ifun  tempmtlurv  in  the  summer  months  of 
trial  to  be  30"  higher  than  in  the  winter  months,  and  that 
the  doek  loaes  Is  more  in  •ummw  than  winter ;  it  is  there- 
foie  w^kr-eampewiated,  and  requires  more  meienry.  Add 
I  lb.  of  menniT.  and  bi»g  it  to  aekiee  rate  oxaetly  as  be- 
fore ;  and  now  let  it  be  onsT'eompensated,  so  that  an  in» 
ciiM-o  i  f  l  i"  in  the  temperature  causes  il  to  gain  0«  1  per 
da> ,  whicli,  by  simple  proportion  is  the  banic  as  a  gain  of 
ti' j  by  .iO"  of  tcmporulnre.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  as  1  lb. 
of  niercurr  causes  an  alteration  nf  l»"5  in  the  variation  due 
to  tcnipiraluie,  if  a  thud  of  a  [iiund  bo  witlniiawn  llnr 
compcnsatiuu  will  be  nearly  correct.  A  second  trial  will 
perfect  the  compenaalion,  which  tbeuid  nefw  bo  after- 
wards  disturbed. 

Lti^hi^Simpk  and Invariabt*  Anfu/um.— The  equa- 
lly of  ibe  oeeillationa  of  a  weight  suepended  by  a  line  is 
safd  to  have  been  used  by  Ibn  Junis.  a.ix  1 1 00.  and  by  the 
Arabian  astronomers,  for  the  subdivision  ofiwrtions  of  time. 
(Younaf,  <Va/.  /%i7..  vol.  i.,  p.  59.'>.)  This  property  of  the 
pi'iiiluluni  was  reinarkeii  by  (ialileo  when  a  student  at' 
PlS4»,  by  observing  the  vibrattonri  ot"  a  l.mip  swinging  from  I 
the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  by  hini  proposed  ai  a 
medical  instrument  for  observations  ou  tiie  pulse.  (Dnuk- 
water,  Life  of  Galileo,  p.  5  )  The  simple  pendulum  was 
much  used  as  an  astronomical  instrument  (called  f>erp«n- 
dtaUion  in  the  older  writers)  before  it  was  adaptca  by 
HayglMns  to  the  dodc  Mouton  {(Xuuvatiaiut  fJiaau- 
trenm  SoHt  et  Lmm,  Lugd.,  1670)  applied  the  vibrations 
of  the  simple  pendulum  sucoesafblly  to  measure  the  time  in 
which  the  sun  and  moon  describe  their  respective  diameters, 
and  in  the  Appendix,  p.  127,  proposes  his  nova  niensura- 
rum  ^eometricarum  id/  a,  i.e.  a  decimal  system  of  racn5ures 
baited  on  the  value  of  a  minuie  in  Riccioli's  leiiLjth  of  a  de- 
gree. This  is  his  milinr,-,  the  thousandth  pari  of  whteli  lie 
calls  o^virga;  and  then  tunls  by  experiment  that  ihcwr^n, 
^%'hich,  according  to  Riccioli,  is  i  ft.  4'363  in.  BolognCKC 
nien!iure.  is  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  which  makes 
1 252  oscillations  in  half  an  hour. 

In  1671  Picart  was  sent  to  determine  the  position  of 
Ty«^  Brah6'e  observatory  at  Uranibourg.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  swinging  tho  pendulum,  and  found  the 
length  of  the  scc  ondi  penduluin  .J  ft.  0  in.  8i  1.  Paas  iiiea- 
Stirc.  exactly  the  same  as  ho  had  [nuviuu^ly  found  it  to  be  at 
I*aris,  and  siibsecmenilv  at  Cette,  on  the  south  cuai?^  of 
France.  Rueincr  nbta  tied  the  same  result  at  Lwidon,  and 
tliv»e  erroneous  m  'lsnres  of  Picart.  the  first  astronomical 
obscr\  cr  of  his  day.  were  for  a  long  time  cited  as  objections 
to  the  theory  of  gravitalk>n. 

In  1672  Richer  was  sent  to  Caveom  (about  4*  N- 


lat)  to  make  a  course  of  observations,  and  among  the  rest  lo 
observe  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulttm.  His  nords 
arc:  '  L'une  des  plus  cotttldenblet  observations  qoe  j'ny 
faites.  est  ceUe  de  la  longueur  du  pendule  a  sccuadcs  de 
temps,  laiiuoHo  i^Bst  tiottvie  plus  couric  en  Caienne  i\\xk 
Pans:  car  la  mesmc  mcsure  ijui  avoit  este  marquee  i  n  ce 
lieu-Id  sur  unc  verge  de  lei,  suivant  la  longueur  4U1  sWtoit 
Irouvce  nece.'.saire  pour  fair  un  pendule  i  secondcs  do  temps, 
a\ant  e-,ti'  appariee  en  France,  et  rompar£e  avec  celle  do 
I'atis,  kur  diflVieiu  e  a  estfi  trouvte  d'une  ligne  et  un  quart, 
doiit  ccUc  de  Caienne  est  moindro  que  celle  dePaha,  la- 
quelle  est  do  .3  pieds  ^  lignes.  Cette  observation  a  estft 
rviter^e  pendant  di.K  mois  enticrs,  oh  il  ne  s'cst  point  paasi 
de  semame  qu'clle  n'ait  esl6  fuite  plusieurs  fois  ave«  beau- 
coup  de  soin.  Les  vibrations  du  pendule  simple  dont  on  so 
sorvoit,  Mtoient  fort  petites  et  duraieni  fort  sensiblcs  jus- 
ques  &  einquante-deux  minutes  de  temps,  et  out  esu'  eom- 
parCes  k  eelles  d*  une  horlos^o  tres  cxcellente,  dont  U's  vibra- 
tions marquisieiU  les  secoiulcij  de  leinii^.'  (UfCitril  tie* 
Ol'tervaiion (  faitef!  en  pliLstrnrs  i'tii/n^a  jKir  on/re  (/f  ta 
Majesti*  p.r.iKrarii,  IC'J.I.)  \\\:  have  cited  thiii.:i>-a-e  icx- 
tually,  not  only  on  account  of  its  inipoi  tance,  but  because  it 
is  generally  merely  stated  that  Uichoi's  clock,  which  was 
regulated  on  Paris  time.  k)sl  more  than  two  minutes  at 
Cayenne.  This  misrapcosents  the  tvUlmee  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  moreover  leaves  room  to  suppose  that  Richer 
made  aeAnnee  discovery,  wheieas  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  was  one  of  the  special  objecu  of  his 
mission  (see  p.  2).  Neither  Picart  nor  Richer  gives  any 
details  of  his  mot  I  its  opernn.ii. 

In  Ifi/'.i  Hiiyghens  publiiihod  his  'IIorol  >^;lum  O.-cdlalo- 
rium,"  iwrhapslliomost  remarkabij  ma-heinatico-mechaiuiMl 
work  which  preceded  Newton'.,  '  I'lHicipia.'  He  llicreai  e.v- 
plains  lheii"i.r/irij7(/v;/j  u.scillniiijn.s  ma  cycloid,  and  the  ine- 
chaiiical  means  of  makin;;  the  pendulum  swing  in  a  cycloid. 
He  gives  theorems  for  finding  the  centre  of  oscillation  of 
several  figures,  and  thence  the  length  of  the  simple  pendu* 
lum.  corresponding  to  a  flompound  pendulum  of  certain 
forms;  and  in  froMsitioiis  19  and  20  (p.  124-S)  proves  that 
when  the  body  is  the  same,  the  distances  of  the  axes  of  sus- 
pension from  tho  centre  of  gravity  arc  reciprocally  us  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centre  yf  gravity  IVoai  the  respective  centres 
of  oscillation,  and  that  the  point  of  suspension  and  1  untre 
of  oscillation  arc  convertible.  Uis  pronositton  2.)  (p.  i^i> »» 
on  the  mode  of  Www^  ,1  universal  and  perpetual  measure, 
which  he  proposes  should  be  the  third  pait  of  a  seconds 
pendulum,  and  names  a  horary  foot. 

Newton,  in  his  '  Priiicipia,'  lib.  i.,  «.  10,  invcsti£;ales  the 
osciliaUoas  of  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  or  in  any  other  curve;  lib. 
ii.,  s.  C,  he  considers  the  effects  of  a  resisiiug  medium  en  a 
lendulous  body;  and  lib.iii.,  prop.  19,  ho  determines  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  supposing  it  to  bo  fluid  and  of  uniform 
density,  to  be  a  spheroid  of  which  tho  equatorial  and  polar 
diameters  are  as  •220  :  229.  In  pio,i.  JO  lie  computes  tlie 
lengths  of  the  seconds  pendulum  and  of  tho  degrees  of  tho 
meridian,  which  are  required  on  the  f,)rcyoin^'  ^uppo^ltions ; 
and  be  remarks,  'QuikI  inequalitas  diametroruiu  lerrto  fa- 
cilius  ct  certius  per  experimenta  pcndulorum  deprebendi 
possitquam  per  urcusgeographicc  mcnsuiatosin  tnendiauo.' 
In  tho  following  pages  is  an  analysis  of  theleugtllS  of  the 
pendulum  which  had  come  to  his  knowledgeu 

Wo  have  not  been  aUo  to  Hud  any  account  by  Grabam 
himself  of  two  very  capital  improvemenlswhiuh  he  seems  to 
have  introduced  into  pendulum  exjteriments.  The  first  i« 
a  clock,  in  which'  he  carefu'ly  cmtiived  that  its  jienduluin 
mii;ht  at  pleasure  be  rediueii  to  tiie  &aiuu  kuglh  whL'never 
tlicre  jiiLiuld  be  occasion  to  ri'tiune  the  clock  Irom  one  place 
iiiul  set  It  up  in  anuiher.'  ( IJradley's  '  Account  of  ti  e  goiii^j 
of  a  C':  ii'k  by  tiraliam,  m  London,  and  at  Black  Ri\cr, 
Jamaica.'  Phil.  Tram.,\o\.  xxxviii.,  p.  102  )  Probably  this 
was  done  by  drawing  the  spring  through  a  clip  to  a  given 
mark ;  for  m  another  description  of  a  similar  clock  it  is  said 
the  suspending  spring  was  broken.  -We  do  not  however 
see  need  for  any  wljustment  in  this  respect  if  the  spring  be 
pinned  Into  the  rod  and  into  its  upper  axis.  The  ponduTuni 
was  not  compensated,  but  a  iliermometer  wascnclose<l  in  the 
clock, and  as  the  rate  in  different  temperatures  at  ihu  same 
place  had  liei  n  delerni  ined,  I  he  red  uction  to  a  normal  tempera- 
lure  was  eas  v .  (Jlockb  of  I  his  kind  were  supplied  to  the  French 
expedilion.s  for  ine;isuniig ares  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland 
and  Pent.  Fur  this  latter  expedition  Gnbam  supplied  iivdm 
with  a  dWodlfff  pendulum,  wJueh  Godin  ihtu  ueMcilies 
*  TMststaD*  stataisB  Ills»wrsebwmltQB»  ai  wdl  Kktafs, 
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•  Cc  pcn«lule  est  composi!'  cii  ^cnui-al'run  fll  do cuivro,  4*une 
boule  de  tatme  matiera  a  un  da  sea  bouti,  et  d'um  piece 
d'oeier  taillfe  en  ooateaa  i  I'antio  Ixmt,  qui  wt  eelai  de 

6uapen$ion :  c«  couteau  porle  sur  denx  monlnnt.'i  <racier  tn 
deux  points  qui  (Ic»iBiient  Vbxp  du  moureinctit  »Iu  pcndule.' 
lAcait  Roy.  de*  Science f,  \  :.::<,  p.  a07.)  IIo  says  its 
tnotion  was  sensible  for  eij»htfL':i  hours.  1 1  sccins  lhat  this 
(lomlul.iin.  tlic"  vibra(ioiis  of  which  wero  lo  be  r<iun(ed  by  a 
fliwk.  «as  also  intended  to  nioasure  the  ariual  1en{»tii  of 
till!  pendulum.  Messrs.  Boujuer  and  La  Condannne  both 
had  delaclicfl  pendulums  made  after  Graham's  idea.  Bou- 
guer  (same  volume,  p.  ii^G)  describes  this  pendulum  as  nn  in- 
vention of  his  own ;  LaCondatnine  (Jourmudtt  Voyage,  p.  N3) 
is  more  open,  and  aajn  he  look  tho  idea  from  a  copy  which 
Hugo  made  after  Graliam'a.  Thia  ia  altnoat  eiactly  Mater's 
I'nTwrable  pendulum.  Mairan's  measureinent  of  the  length 
of  the  s<;c!onds  pi-ndulum  {Acad.  Hoy.  des  Sciences,  1735, 
p.  153)  is  a  good  fpcrimeu  of  tho  old  method  of  niea- 
suriu'^  lh(!  lencth  of  the  pendulum:  and  the  roeasuns  of 
Godin,  Boii!,'ui'r,  and  La  Condaminc,  in  the  •iamf?  voiume, 
arc  worthy  of  II  I  For  rcftretM-es  1  i i  i-.i-i  ]  i  ndulura 
cxi  crimciils,  see  Liilande,  Anironomie,  Jid  edit.,  s.  2"  10, 

In  the  first  v<duinc  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
AftS»*  p.  238,  Mr.  Hatlon  proposed,  as  a  mode  of  fixing  a 
permanent  Standard  of  ktigih,  to  suspend  a  weight  from  a 
bm  bair  to  a  olip  in  an  upright  bar,  ttliilmg  up  and  down  in 
a  VQrticttl  ftatne.  Tlic  hair  passed  through  a  fixed  c1i|i. 
The  weipht  was  tn  be  swung,  and  the  vibiations  counted, 
in  two  1  ■  mU'iiis  .if  the  bur,  aii'l  fiuiii  il  kl'i'ii-'iri^  i;i  ilu- 
times  ot  viiiration  and  the  space  Ihrouch  which  the  bur  was 
moved,  tb«  length  of  the  uoondtpendulaoi  vaa  to  be  eom- 

pu!cd. 

In  1737  Mr.  John  Whitehurst  publisliod  'An  attempt 
towards  ohtrirrri:  irnnr  nlile  Measures  of  I^nj^ih,'  &c., 
whicli  is  r(  1,1  irl>  I  i  r  inj^enuity.  lie  suspended  u 
leaden  ball  with  a  Hat  steel  wire  in  front  of  a  straight  up> 
right  frame,  the  wire  being  long  enough  to  mk*  wttjfAm^ 
oaeillaiions  in  a  minttte.  A  clock  with  dead-beat  eseape- 
Bient  and  a  dip  to  hold  tho  «'iro  vas  slid  tip  and  down  the 
frame,  and  secured  and  adju--!abIo  at  tv.  o  ]Miiri;  ,  nlr  iv  ilio 
clip  ni;ide  the  fiei;  oscilkiiiDns  resptciiveU  iorly-two  and 
eiglity-f)ur  in  a  minute  The  crutch  of  tlie  clock,  being 
coniinucd  upwards  in  a  scie:^-,  .cai ried  a  wei  ht,  by  moving 
which  the  oscdlationsoflt.e  crotch  a/wff  coi;l  1  In  rrgulaled 
lo  farly-two  and  oii;hly-four  oscillations,  and /Aw/ iurefroHW 
not  interfere  with  the  free  n^cillotion  of  the  bull  and  tHre, 
but  nntif  fieej,  vt>  their  moUon,  ITic  gotOg  veigltt  of  the 
clack  Mil's  in  each  cose  such  as sostained  an  oseittation  of  3". 
It  is  'clear  that  if  all  warn  piopevW  executed,  the  eloek- 
frana  «ilh  its  clip  mtiat  have  been  shifted  botween  Ihc  tvo 
positions  throuRh  a  space  equal  lo  the  dilTcicncc  between 
the  simple  ]!ondulums  which  corri  spond  \<^  forty-two  and 
ci'^lity-fuur  oscillaliiiiK  i  niinu'e.  A  lino  was  drawn  in 
each  position  along  tiic>  ujij-cr  ed<;cof  the  clnck-f.aine  upon 
a  bra«s  rule  fixcil  lo  the  upriijht  su|i)i(>rr.  and  th!>  ^pacewas 
aficrwiirds  accunilcly  measured,  and  th?  lenji'li  of  the 
simple  set^juds  pendulum  ilicnce  compu'e  1.  Wlutehiirst's 
knglU  of  the  seconds  ]  tnduluin  is  aa'tlUG  inches  of 
Troughton's  standard,  but  the  corrections  for  the  buoy- 
ancy of  ihe  air  and  for  ieinp<  ratiiio  nf^  not  introduced. 
It  is  prob  ible  that  h«'  iniindn'Cil  greater  errors  than  those 
hf)  n  iabed  to  gcthd  of  in  llaittfu'a  method,  for  th«  real  dif- 
jlctiliy  is  not  lliat  of  counting  the  Tibnitt«in«,  but  of  measur- 
ing the lenRlhbcl ween  the  Imo  clip*,  inavuidmg  theerrorsof 
temperature  ar.d  the  unccitamty  as  to  the  ciTcctive  point  of 
BusjivHsion.  The  j:ri:n-i;/e  of  llntton's  nielhod,  lhat  i  f 
mi  is'irinj;  the  difference  between  two  pendulums,  has  been  j 
aduiiied.  as  wesi;:!;!  -t-i  .  hy  lirssid.  j 
The  forci^oing  account  is  merely  a  sketch  of  the  history  i 
of  this  mechanical  problem,  which.'  in  the  hands  of  Borda, 
and  moro  recently  uf  Kaler  and  Hessel,  bus  rewiveil  u  more 
aoeurale  solution.  There  are  atiU  anomalies  and  ituperfec-  i 
tjons  in  some  parts  of  the  processes  which  require  clearing 
up,  but  the  errors  have  been  reduced  within  comparatively 
Winlerate  limit*.  Before  describing  these  experiments  we 
sbidl  give  a  brief  account  of  the  formula?  which  they  re- 
quire. 

The  expression  which  ror.:if  tin?  time  of  one  oscil- 
lation of  a  simple  pendulum  in  .ui  .rifuntcNiinnl  «rc,  with 
its  leng;h  /,  at  a  place  wm-rf   iIk  f'>rce  of  ernvilv  i* 

rcprescutcdby^,  i8/=3r^.  jr  bcmg  3  J415'J6,  or  circum- • 


the  measure  of  gravity,  »,  beine 
fail  (Mif 


Terence  to  diameter  1 

twice  the  apaoo  through  which  a  hmly  would 
in  1*.  or,  what  ia  the  same  thing,  the  i-paee  through  wUek  a 
body  would  move  in  |*,  with  tM  Telocitj  which  it  aaquites 

in  falling  freely  for  1». 

Ilciirt',  if/ bo  llu-  length  iT  tin.-  simpli-  srronds  pendu- 
lum, ,ir~  ^*  I :  thcrcCurc  g  is  liaown  vhen  /  cnu  1„.  tm-a- 
surcd.  The  j  r cess  therefore  of  flnding  the  •■Hi  riiv.  f  ri  e 
of  wnivtty  at  niiv  plnw  is  redu^'wl  to  JiiMlisii;  the  length  of 
UiL-  siui]ile  jieiiiluluiil  winch  vihnitc  -.  «i(  i'dimI... 

The  KriHch  asi  rMntnnrr^i,  in  their  great  survey  of  the  an 
of  the  mi'i  'luui.  'le'Li  niiiiLd  the  afr«o/u/«  length  of  the  pen* 
dulum  at  different  stations  between  DunkerquasttdFomea* 
tera,  and  also  in  the  continuation  to  Unst  in  the  Shetland 
Isles,  which  is  includad  in  the  English  Trteniometrical 
Survey.  It  is  however  an  operation  of  great  delicnqr,  and 
when  only  tho  variatiim  of  gravity  belwet  n  difTcri  nt  places 
is  required,  as  is  the  case  in  researches  into  ihi-  imuic  of 
tlie  earth,  the  olwcnation  may  be  more  easily  perrnnitd  by 
swnijnn?  the  mrme  pendulum  in  different  places,  and  asicr- 
iniiiii  u  liic  uuiulvcr  of  vibrations  which  it  makes  in  a  day. 
Tliuit  li  n  and  n'  be  tho  number  of  vibrations  mado  in  a  day 
by  the  tame  pendulum  /,  at  two  different  places  at  winch 
tho  forces  of  gravity  are/r  and  g',  and  tho  dunilioa  of  one 
ribratinii  ai  each  place  be  t  and  t',  then  since  the  time  of 
one  vibration  =  a  day  divided  bj  tho  number  of  vibtaiMii^ 
we  shall  haw 


_l 
» 


1 


I  ttfi"-\  „  I  .  "  I  ..,1  •  •  ^1  • 

f>T  g  :  g"  :  :  n*  :  n". 
That  is,  the  force  of  gravity  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  n  given  ]>endulum  in  the  sane 
time,  which  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  mean  solar  day.  IV 
tliorolbre  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  inane 
day  at  a  given  place,  London  fbr  instance,  be  known,  and 
it  IS  then  transported  to  different  places,  and  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  day  counted,  a  simple  proportion  will  conut-ot 
the  forces  of  gravity  :it  London  and  everyplace  at  wbkh 
the  observation  hns  Ijicn  luade. 

It'  the  length  /'  et'  iiie  MiKviie  penoulumatMy  station  be 

requited  Iruin  these  observation^ 

since  ItPtigt^tttfiitfi, 

=       whidi  gives  the  length  ef  the  pendvlun  at  any 

place  in  terms  of  tlie  length  at  London,  and  the  tiombwef 
vibrations  per  diem  at  lhat  place  and  I>ondon. 

Though  it  scarcely  belonirs  to  our  subject,  wo  will  give 
the  expression  by  which  the  elliptieity  of  the  earth  ia  de* 
termincd  from  peodttlam  obsatvationfl.  The  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  at  any  latitndai  X,  may  be  supposed 
/  »  A  B .sin.* X,  where  A  and  B  are  constant  nuautitie*. 
Now  iVoni  all  the  good  observation!!,  cither  el"  ine  actual 
length  or  the  luimher  of  vibrations  per  dav  of  t)i«  same 
]K>ndulum,  determine  the  values  of  A  and'  B{  then  by 
Claiittut's  theorem, 

the  elliplicit)  uf  the  earth  -  *  "OOSCes  - 

whenee  the  elliptieity  is  Ibund.  By  elliptieity  it  meant  the 
cxeesB  ef  the  i  quatonal  o\-er  the  polar  radius  of  the  eartht 

divided  by  the  polar  radius. 

The  api  -.u  .ilusnf  Borda  will  be^-encrally  iateUigibfo  fhMl 


the  foll„ 


description  and  pcr- 


[■eet!Ve  [il.n 


ale. 

The  pluiiib-lme  is  »iispcnd«Mi  fm  n  ;i  kiiile  idgu  piece 
A  B,  and  is  attached  below  lo  a  cup  K,  which  is  jn-ound  to  fit 
\v  \  exactly  the  platina  ball  Uc'.ow.  A  little  grease  is 
rubbed  on  the  inside  of  tlio  cup, making  the  cunlact  perfect 
enough  to  exclude  tlte  sit  and  to  Bus]vnd  the  balL  The 
kinfe-udge  rests  on  agate  phnes,  41.  b,  which  arc  carcfuilv 
levelled,  and  the  IVame  C  D,  which  carries  the  planes,  u 
fixed  immoreahly  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  plumb-Iinc 
is  in  front  of  the  nnnpariiig  clock,  which  has  a  small  cross 
drawn  on  tho  bob.  Wlieii  bath  are  at  rest,  a  %  1,  -<  .|  e  hav- 
ing a  \ert:cal  line  in  the  focus  is  phced  a  irw  tccl  distant, 
s  )  that  the  cross,  the  plumb  line,  aiel  lie  fixed  wiri'  of  the 
telescope  are  all  in  the  same  right  ime,  and  all  seen  dts~ 

•  ThU  li  Mf.  Airy'j  thIup  foi  ^  whet*  m  1*  Uu!  rello  of  the  emtriftical 

ri.rrc  at  Ihc  rr]:iy>.j:  i,,t:,r  f.irrr  .  f  :;rsviiv  tlirrcr.  i  Tnrji-fi  nr  ii<  If^f-wnfli 
' r~rt,  ■  i  i.  ,Tf  or  ilw  biirUi.->rct.  S.)  Btuw  ki(rwiMniii*,«vL  S,  tAMiMa.  p.M, 
:::y.-.->'s'.^^i.il  lh«cHlrH>||al«HCC«lMI<af«nlfaM4|J^«r«M 
Tilj  al  llw  eituMST. 
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/inrl/i,.*  Such  a  Icii^ih  is-irivun  to  the  pluiab-lino,  a«  that 
it^  oMuUitiou  ilulL  be  «  uula  ilowttr  tb«n  tboM  of  Uic 
•lock. 


Boriln'f  PoodulDin  appurxii*. 

The  clock  is  now  tet  a-goingi  and  when  it  is  quite  steady, 
tho  platitm  ball  it  drawQ  a  litllo  on  one  tide,  and  nmde  to 
awing  thiuugh  a  very  ubdU  arc,  one  or  two  degicc<i  at  the 
Boat.  The  oWrver  thea  placet  himself  at  Xhv  telescope, 
and  nelea  lha  ecael  beat  of  the  deck  when  Ibe  pluinb-linc 
biaeeia  the  erosa  and  coincides  with  the  fixed  wire  at  the 
iatae  time:  llii*  is  callctl  a  rotnriJctice.  As  tliis  observation 
scetu^  much  less  definite  limn  in  Kaler's  nictlaul,  it  is  better 
to  note  111 r)-i;  boats  before  u 11  1  ut'ior  the  coincidence,  wlu  u 
the  eye  cjtiu.it  lli^ti!ls•ui•;ll  «liLiii>  r  il  is  a  coincidence  or 
not,  anil  to  take  ilio  lui  au  uf  the  two  for  the  true  time  of 
coincidence,  iuiijaediately  after,  the  extent  of  the  arc 
through  which  the  plntnb-line  swinizs  is  to  he  rcud  off  on  u 
scale  placed  just  behind  it ;  the  iherinometers  which  are 
near  the  |»eaattlura  uiu^i  also  be  read  off,  and  the  height  of 
tite  barometer.  The  obaerrer  now  wait»  until  this  appear* 
•nee  preienta  ilaelf  a  second  time  (whieh  may  be  in  about 
tea  miuaieai  thotuh  the  interval  it  «raite  ad  ubitim}t  and 
Iwving  thuaeatabfished  the  time  which  e1a]ties  betwoen  the 
obscrvation-i,  lie  in.iy  K';i\o  the  ay  puratus  for  three,  four, 
or  five  houis,  vvhcu  uu  las  loturii  liio  same  observations 
must  bo  repeated  of  coincidem  o,  arr,  Icna  eraturc,  and  ba- 
rometer, and  the  series  !»  finished.  W'c  >li>iuld  recommend 
closing  as  well  as  runimeiiciui;  a  series  with  two  minci'leticcs 
in  nutjorem  caulelam,  but  except  a^  a  check,  no  ub^icrva- 
tiona  are  required  except  ibo  first  and  the  la&t.  The  plumb- 
line  is  again  set  in  moUon  exactly  as  before, and  ibc  second, 
third,  and  fullowiog  aeries  ub::>en  cd.  The  rate  of  the  dock 
is  eatabliabed  by  aatronomical  obaervatiou. 

Alter  a  tatiaiactory  number  of  serira  has  been  taken,  tlie 
next  object  is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  The 
plane  I  II  is  raised  by  a  fine  screw  until  it  just  toutdics  the 
buitoin  of  lilt-'  |)latina  bull.  This  ii  aa  upcration  of  kk  n 
nicely,  and  muht  be  effected  by  two  or  tliree  trial?,  a>.  liic 
e.ruct  tt:iii|  craiiiiL:  of  thu  wire  at  the  exact  in  iiiiiuit  of  ciin- 
tact  iji  required  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  observer,  even  for 
a  short  time,  is  sufficient  to  affect  a  slight  wire  very  sen- 
sibly. Suppose  tliis  done,  the  apparatus  is  removed  or 
pushed  on  one  side,  and  a  bar,  whiclt  has  a  knife-ed^o  above 
and  a  aiiding  tougue  below,  is  suspended  in  its  place.  The 
tongm  iadid  dawn  until  it  touches  tlM  plane  I H,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  kmle'edge  and  the  DOttontof  ibe  tongue 
Dieeaurea  the  diitanoe  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
pendatum.  This  dietanoenay  be  naasured  in  aavenl  ways ; 

•  T'l^-  i-  r.  t  alwnyj  prullcablc,  and  It  wo.iliI.evncTallf  jp^aklnR.  ^x  bcUfr 
to  1  .  1  •  ..  li.-twreu  thi-  erw"  on  th«  dock  hub  an<l  thL-  i>li"mt>  liup.  •nu  lo 
Sicia  au  kiiu^e  of  Um  cmm  opua  tiia  •lumb.ltae.    U  U  4nMbla  «•  aHUj 
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tlic  Fi'fnrh  aslroiionieis  use  a  coalriva;i«i  wliii  h  lua'rl  ii'it 
be  described  here. 

One  of  the  ^reat  jiraclicjl  diinciiltics  in  this  s|i«cie«  of 
pendulum  exjiorinieiits  stems  lo  be  the  exlrt-me  and  suddi  ti 
sensibility  of  the  plumb  lute  to  temperature.  1  lie  whoiu 
apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  cai^e  to  exclude  currents  of 
Dir.  and  the  observer  is  particuWiy  careful,  after  bringing 
iho  lower  plane  into  oontaet  with  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  lo 
absent  himadf  until  the  tomperatuie  is  sleady,  and  then  to 
make  the  contact  complete.  It  ia  another  objection  that 
the  difrereitt  manipulations  required  arc  of  great  delicacy, 
and  therefore  not  suited  to  every  observer  and  every  plate ; 
but  when  the  utmost  care  and  akill  are  empkg'edtthe  residls 
appear  sali-'factory. 

Tlie  kiiiie  1;;.  ,  A  B, by  which  the  line  and  ball  ore  sus- 
pended, is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  exactly  similar  to  While- 
hurst's  svnchronous  crutch  above  d<  >icribed.  By  the  upper 
3  >^  n  and  weight,  the  oscillations  of  the  knife-edge  a/ofie 
rah  tic  :iiade  synihronous  with  ihc  oscdlations  of  the  whole 
pendulum,  so  that  the  oscillations  ai«  juat  tiie  same  aa  i( 
the  knilb-edgo  were  immaterial, and  the  point  of  autpension 
exactly  in  the  line  of  its  cd|^  Tlie  platina  ball  can  be 
suspended  from  any  side,  anoif  two  positions  diametrically 
op|>o.sile  be  taki-ii,  tho  flTL-ct  uf  a;i\  in L-^'ulai iiy  sh.iin.'  ur 
density  disappe4'.r:^  frjin  tiie  nuau  ui  thu  trt  gtciuits.  TIk-'Il; 
arc  several  corrections  to  be  ajiiiliLil  t.i  the  quantitn's  m;- 
mctliately  given  by  observation,  itefore  the  length  uf  Iho 
baii|>lL'  l  eudulum  can  be  ooncluded.  The  oscillations  are 
made  in  an  arc  of  sensible  extent  Now  the  time  of  oscil- 
lation  in  an  arc  of  A"  on  each  side  the  lowest  point,  is 
(•reator  tiiaa  the  time  in  an  iuGnitcly  small  arc  (which  is 


the  arc  required),  in  tlie  proiwrtion  of  1  + 
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expression  which  depends  upon  the  first  and  last  arcs  of 
•  K  h  series,  gives  the  correction  which  is  to  be  added  to  the 
u umber  of  oeciUalions  observed.  This  is  taken  from 
a  table.  Between  each  coincidence,  tho  plumb-line  has 
made  two  oseiUationa  less  than  the  clock,  therefore  lub- 
tracting  twice  the  number  of  coincidences  fxom  the  number 
of  Seconds  e!a]i=cfl  t)cl\vi'L'ii  tbu  fii-t  and  last  coincidences, 
you  will  have  ilio  numliLi  L>t'  u-cilLilions  of  the  pendulum 
duTiiii,-!!  I'lTiaui  iiuic  >hij\vn  by  clock.  Ea'.li  uf  these 
nitmburs  reijuutsiM  uriL-Ltiou  :  to  ihenumbcrot  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum,  nuot  Ik'  a  lilod  the  correction  for  arc  just 
mentioned  ;  and  to  the  time  as  shown  by  the  clock,  the  pro- 
portional part  uf  Its  rate  during  the  experiment.  A  sim- 
ple proportion  will  now  give  the  number  of  infinitely  small 
vibrations  in  2-1  hours. 

Further  oorieclions  are  lo  be  ^>plied.  The  length  of  the 
wire  and  ball  during  the  observationa  must  be  reduced  to 
the  length  thcv  would  have  hod  at  the  temperature  when 
the  contact  Willi  the  plune  and  the  measurement  was  made, 
and  this  again  must  la  i  .  i, verted  into  iln  i-  )uiv,ili'nt  length 
when  the  therm<jiiu  ;ei-  is  at  the  fievziujj-jMint,  which  is  the 
Fi\  r.ch  siaiiilanl  li-Uiiaaature.  The  tliuor>  i>  al  [a  i;(!uli:m 
is  supposed  la  swing  tn  tucuo,  and  a,"  the  density  of  ibe  air 
affecis  the  time  of  osciUatiun  two  ways,  bolh  by  dtininishing 
the  moving  force  of  the  pendulum  and  by  adding*  to  its 
inertia  by  the  air  carried  along  with  it,  a  carre>  iioii  is  re- 
quired on  this  account,  which  depends  upon  the  baramelor 
and  thermometer,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  materiala  of 
the  pendulum,  and  also  en  its  form. 

From  the  dimenaiona  and  specille  gravities  of  tho  parts 
of  the  apparatus,  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  u>«:illa- 
lion  and  ihe  boUoiii  of  the  ball  can  be  computed.  Hence 
the  lenglh  I'l'  iln-  suii'ilo  jK'hdL.'.um,  wb;rli  u  i'.llaii  ^  iii  ai| 
iuiinilely  .-iiia;l  aix  a  la  itaia  miiiibt  i-  uf  iiiiit-s  in  a  tlay  and 
in  r  (Mil  bi'  a-si;_:iu  i,l.  fiDui  wlm  b  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendutuiu  is  deduced  by  suijiii)'  proportion. 

If  the  place  of  observation  be  alwve  tin- ii  vel  of  the  sea, 
it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  lenglh  to  what  it  would  have  been 
at  the  sea-level.  This  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  as  it 
depeoda  upon  the  oonfifuration  and  density  of  the  strata  in 
and  near  the  spot.  In  the  earlier  experiownts  graviiy  ivas 
supposed  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  tlio  oartb,  and  thus  the  attraction  of  the 
matter  bc?ui  ru  tin'  ubsi  rMT  .mkI  i Ik.' .-'-a- level  was  wholly 
neglected.  Dr.  Youn^  sbowud  tliat  in  a  table-land  of  ave- 
T.\'j,e  <l<:n$'.iy  the  rni  rii'iion  thus  obtained was  loo  laigo^  and 
should  bo  muUiiilirii  by  c  t*>G. 

•TllU  Y^an  urtlie  .  ..fri'c'.tini  lim-  l,.  -.li.-  nir  ■«      <:  111  :fca  in        I'u'Li-l'.  r^yrn- 

mmt»  MHt  la  Cayulu  Krwi'i;  »«•  Mi.  U^ii}'*  mrmvlt  c«f«n«l  w  aluve,  mi 
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For  a  full  description  of  Borda'ii  roethod,  with  ins1ane««, 
&c,  Rcc  Base  du  Stjstfme  Mitrique  Dccima!,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
33"  (Borda's  original  memoir);  and  agam,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4-11 
(* Obst-rviitiuii-;  t'lDin  Foi nu-n!i.'ro  to  I'n.-il'). 

Many  modifications  and  iminovoiin  iits  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Captain  Kater's  inL-thod  uf  dutcrniiiung  the 
lenelk  of  the  pendulum,  and  we  must  refei  to  hii  paper 
{BSV.  Trans.,  1818.  p.  33)  fiw  ft  ninute  denription  and 
in  a  plate  of  bk  appontus. 

Tha  principle  of  tkia  method  is  founded  on  the  beautiful 
djrnataical  theorem  due  to  Hajgheos>  which  ve  have  already 
tnentioned,  namely,  that  the  oxiii  of  aiupeiuion  and  centra 
of  oscillation  are  reciprocal  in  the  same  body.  Now  con- 
ceive two  wedge-furmed  pieces  of  steel  (knife-edges),  with 
the  sharp  edjjes  tosMinii  t  :u  h  uilu  r  und  parallel,  to  be  fixed 
at  right  angles  lu  a  liar  uf  any  ftirui  whatsoever,  and  in  a 
line  passing  througli  i''*  i-cnin'  ul  yravily;  ihcn  il'  tiie 
time  of  osciliatiun  ou  (.iihei  e(l4>-  be  tiie  saiuc,  ilie  ilisUiiKu 
between  the  knife-edi^os  is  the  K  nijth  of  the  simpK'  i  umlu 
)um  which  swings  in  the  same  time.  Captain  Kuter,  in  his 
estperinents,  used  a  pendulum  of  an  inconvenient  form,  the 
aame  nearly  aa  in  nia  invanable  pendulum  (mo  cut  of 
Kator'a  inwiable  pendQlum),  with  a  second  knife- 
edge  below  the  cenlru  of  the  bob,  and  llMn  are  Kcve- 
Tal  doubtful  points  in  the  reductions  whieh  he  employed 
.  and  the  »ubst"|iu'tU  i niM-.urciiii.' tit  between  the  edgp•^ ;  still 
his  memoir  muul  ahvay.s  In-  rairfully  peruswl  by  any  fiiiuri- 
experimenter  who  wishes  to  make  liim^elf  lliomu^'lily  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rubjoft.  The  metliod  i>f  ubserving  the 
eoincidcnccs  is  reinuikaMy  m^i-tnuus  atul  aecutate. 

We  conceive  that  the  best  form  of  pendulum 
for  the  object  of  measuring  the  actual  length 
Beeording  to  Kater'a  method  ia  that  adopted 
Mr.  Baily.  AC  ia  a  rectangular  bar, 
vith  on*  knifiHsdaa  at  tlw  rad  A.  and 
the  other  at  B,  abant  |  of  ^  length  fiom  the 
same  point.  A  should  be  as  near  the  end  as 
sound  workmanship  will  allow.  Tho  necessary 
verifications,  namely,  the  parallelism  of  liie 
knife-edge',  their  perpendicularity  to  the  bur, 
and  that  the  hue  winch  joins  the  knife-edges 
passes  also  thruugli  the  centre  of  gravity,  are  all 
very  simnle,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing tne  oscillations  on  each  knife-edge  to 
ayDehnnlam.*  This  bar  pendulum  i.s  su.spended 
on  agate  plaDM  in  front  of  the  clock,  great  care  „ 
heinn  taken  that  the  support  is  perfectly  firm  ^  % 
Binl  the  ante  planca  horizontal.  A  white  disc 
of  a  aptndla  shape  and  exactly  tho  width  of  the 
bar  is  pasted  on  the  dork  bob,  and  the  viewing 
telescope  fixed  in  a  hue  with  the  disc  und  bar, 
so  that,  both  heini;  at  rest,  the  «liite  tlisc.  i>  just 
covered  by  the  bar.  Ca))iaiii  K«iier  useii  a  dia- 
phragm m  his  telesco])e,  the  sides  of  which  were 
parallel  to  the  bar  and  touched  its  edges ;  but  it  has  been 
found  more  convenient  to  place  a  pair  of  parallel  plates  be- 
tween the  bar  and  tho  disc,  the  sides  of  which  arc  so 
adjusted  aa  just  to  allow  the  disc  on  the  clock  bob  to  be  seen 
between  them.  There  is  a  divided  scale  to  mark  the  aic  of 
▼ibratioD.  two  or  three  thermometers  hung  at  different 
ha^hta  idlOttt  thm  penduliini  lur  to  register  the  temperature, 
and  a  barometer  Ibr  the  atmospheric  pre^^surc,  all  which  arc 
to  be  read  at  the  beginning  ami  eiul  uf  each  scries.  The 
objcrsation  itself  is  of  the  slm|.le^t  kiuil.  Stt  the  chid; 
going,  and  when  its  arc  is  steady,  give  the  ])eniiulLiin  a 
Small  motion,  1"  or  li"  at  the  utmost  The  white  diic,  which 
is  ut  first  wholly  visible,  is  (:radnaily  invaded  by  the  bar, 
till  at  last  it  is  entirely  covered,  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other  disappcaring.t  These  times  of  (/ifa;}p<raranc«  are  to  be 
noted.  Almoat  imiuediately  after,  the  white  edgas  reappear, 
flm  on  one  tide  atul  than  on  the  other,  and  these  nofipAr- 

*  This  msj  tM  ikme  two  ways.    IMort  the  kBifi>  nine*  A  iinil  R  al  tlie  itit- 

talMW  »ht<"h  wi'il  pre  llii- prii|.r  r  i:iti>ti-il  for  eijiiu-'it.  :ir,.s.  .H'J'4  iM<-h«  Cw  ia- 
•il:i[iri-,  Ix-ii^j;  at  uil-  i'ikI,  an^l  ih.iIvl  \hv  liiir  r;illa-r  n:m.'  Ih.ui  .i;u'  lui  .L 
\aa%¥ii  Uit{  4>M:;U  aiuu»  uu  i>  be  iilowi*?  tlinn  thn^c•  Mi  .\.  It)  Alln< 
ftum  <Im  end  C,  thaw  may  be  iiud«  to  ■gf  aaar  tm  or  tliBM  lilals,  M  If  Uie 
|>»nJulum  thoiild  txi  Ux>  thoit,  •  wnght  any  be  idM  at  tUl  Md.  eMh  *•  i» 
poiMeil  wt  Iqr  Um  block  dot  Bear  C. 

t  Mr.  BiUv  <HM  lae  (U|w  of  goM-lMif  putnl  on  n  tail  to  hit  ckxik  pradu- 
Iwa  fer  adlM!. which  nntwert  Tvty  well.  Id  tlw  ex|>«riinroU  at  Dolnauli 
B>ioi%  McKM.  Airy  anfl  Wl„jv<,'ll  luila  .uit  ur.-ii;iini'l  \\  lli.'  r  i>.i  uf  n  ^uy.M  i  .1. 


t, 


»hii-h  W.I*  «rre»«!  lu-.>.j  '.hL-  boli  au  J  piuji-<:lirA  Ir.nn  ll.  Tl'i'  <(!■..- lou  (S  lio  11, 
dijsnl  ao  ac  to  af>]«  tr  of  Uki  prupt-r  i^tviulth  iUid  tu  r«<:£i«ti  ah  oblique  illmaioa- 
ttan.  Tliii  Uirt  of  Um  rapvrimrpt  i»  alBtoat  irrepruaclkable,  btlt  ^>thf  In 
Huae  il  woubl  be  tarvr  to  plac*  tli«  cluck  and  pniduium  at  (isaaedtaMMM 

iMa  Msli  «Owr«  Md  to  gii  skaif  adiw  by  toMfasiai  •  kaa. 


I  anett  are  noted.  The  mean  of  the  (btir  gives  the  true 
time  of  coincidence.  Il  has  been  found  convenient  in 
practice  not  to  make  the  adjustments  vith  the  highost 
degree  of  pre  cision,  (ar  yon  are  then  in  dtmhi  uii  which 
side  the  first  disappcai auce  and  reappearance  will  take 
place  ;  whereas  if  there  is  a  very  little  disj  lacement,  atten- 
tion need  only  be  fixed  on  every  alternate  beat,  which  is 
less  strain  on  the  eyo  and  on  the  mind.  This  displarement 
however  must  be  trifling,  otherwise,  when  the  arc  be. 
comes  small,  the  disappearances  and  reappearances 
Will  not  take  place.  The  redactions  £ar  the  rate  of  the 
eloek,  for  the  are  of  vibration,  the  temperature,  the  btioy- 
ancy  of  the  air  and  its  inertia,  and  the  height  of  ti  e  j  bi  e 
of  observation  above  the  »ea-level,  are  all  lo  bo  made  as  in 
Borda's  {  cinluluiii.  For  Ihedetails  We  referlo  thestandard 
nipmoirs  w  hich  hare  been  published  on  tho  subject.  But 
there  aie  two  or  three  points  which  deserve  more  attention 
tliaii  they  have  generally  met  with.  The  clock  is  only  to 
he  considered  as  a  counter  of  the  vibrations,  and  to  avoid 
any  error  arisiing  from  its  irregular  rate,  the  observationi 
should  be  continued  without  intcniii<sioii  between  tWO 
epoctis,  at  each  of  which  the  error  of  tho  clock  is  ascer- 
tained by  astronomical  observatiott.  If  this  be  done,  the 
only  nlianee  upon  the  clock  ia  fix  the  short  time  which 
elapses  between  the  last  coincidence  of  one  scries  and  thu 
first  of  the  next.  It  is  true  that  tl  is  mode  of  observing 
rirquires  artificial  tUumiiiatioii,  for  it  nu;st  be  continued  day 
and  nighf.  Tins  is  no  disadvantage,  but  the  contrary,  for 
as  the  oilier  threat  practical  difficulty  is  liiat  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  temjieratui  e  and  keepiiii;  it  steady,  tliit>  beit  plaoo 
fur  observation  is  a  deep  roomy  vault  or  cellar. 

The  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  depends  on  the 
sitecific  grariltf  of  the  pendulum;  that  arising  from  the 
drugged  air,  which  we  have  railed  in'trtia.  on  its  /(/rvi.  Il 
is  very  desirable  that  the  experiments  should  be  made  m 
meuo,  and  where  that  is  difficult  or  impearihle,  aa  ut  a  tm- 
veiling  apparatus,  the  law  and  quantitjr  of  the  correction  for 
each  petuiulum  should  have  been  previously  experimentally 
deleriiiiiicil  lu  f.iciio.  The  variation  for  temperature  slumid 
he  ^ot  from  a  comparison  of  sutunwr  and  wmter  expeii- 
ineiiis  at  (he  same  plaic.  In  adilitioti  to  the  hei^lit  of 
ihu  place  of  ob«er>°ation  above  the  sea-level,  a  rou^fb  sur- 
vey should  be  taken  of  the  form  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  of  the  kind  of  strata,  with  the  specific  gravity  of 
each.  This  is  particularly  necessary  where  the  heights  are 
considerable.  (See  Young's  remarks, '  JPhiL  Trans./  1819, 
p.  53.) 

Still,  when  even  known  precaution  baa  been  uAam,  there 
are  anomalies  in  tne  results  of  this  experfment  which  are 

not  yet  clearly  understnoi!.  Il  is  very  (lifHeclt  fo  make  tho 
edi^o  of  the  knife  perfectly  Mraipht.  and  to  kecji  it  so  when 
it  is  fastened  to  the  bar.  Tiiere  i>  coiisuleralile  urtceilainfy 
in  measures  of  distance  heiuccn  tlie  reciprocal  knife- 
eil^es ;  and  lastly  theie  i^  no  autliorisi  il  rtandard  of  length 
al  present  existing  in  En^laml  ui  lernis  of  which  the 
distance  can  be  expressctl,  Tho  length  of  the 'simple 
pcnilulum  which  vibrates  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
deti  is  not  at  present  known  with  tho  de<;ree  of  certaiiit)* 
which  the  importance  of  the  problem  demands,  and  whi%oh 
is  attainable. 

Cmtain  Kator  j^ioHwed  the  follom'ng  form  of  pendu 
lum  lor  determining  tne  number  of  osctUation.'i  which  the 

same  pendulurti  c'escrilics  in  difTerent  |ilaces,  u  hlcli  is  nearly 
the  same  as  Graham's  above  desc  iiheil.  Mr.  Ua:ly  prefers 
the  bar  with  twu  knife-edges,  the  .same  as  that  i.sed  for 
deterinininfj  tlie  ub-^olnto  length,  and  he  directs  ubiMirva- 
tioiis  to  be  made  al  ench  jilace  with  both  knife-edges.  There 
is  certttiitly  a  great  advantage  in  havine  a  check  upou  the 
knife-edges,  us  a  discrepancy  between  tOe  two  remits  (aap> 
posing  the  pendulum  to  have  been  previously  rcgu- 

*  CaptllilllUtfTtnnaiurawa<i<hinl>triil  inHnvral  ntfdr.u^  tlioi«h  it  has 
Wn  BMUallf  eORMIaa,  it  it  mil  uiie^rtuu.  ll«  Fxprvwd  tb>  Icugth  cif  th« 
IwbdiilinB  l»  tana*  of  Str  Gmriiv  Schiickburgh',  kcal<- («liich  Iki»  Vfbalily 

rjffV'tfl  injury  •itifi-  (hat  liinn\  ,\ii<l  ihn  iu-  '.lui,!  In  h,-  ulrnticai  with  thr  wu- 
li-mii'iiLiti  nica.i.iL'  lit.  l.itL'.l  lu  111'  1,1. Hill. irl  Ijj  U-i'  i  iJi-. >!>,■«  IV.,  c.  "i.  Tlw 
act  of  luiflaoieiit  •laudanl  «  a«  ilr«tn>yrd  wlwo  tho  hoauet  o(  puliaiMnt 
boriuni  Futluuatc>lv  n  xny  tuanHM  swk  ef  5  ftet  Ud  been  fmtiauif  mmit 
torOw  AiUuncmical  8oH<4y,  n4  Ihiw  CM  In  tld*  Kale  had Vmi  aootpaMa 
roaoy  hnodird  timn  »  lift  tli<-  t'arlhmriitttn'  .IaihIiM.  Asaliuuatalt  lli«  rvernt 
wait**  aiul  cump*H^ii[ii  u  tn.-h  ii.ivi^  lu^-l'  ii.  i^i;:ljiiid  havr  Imtu  coin|Miro<t 
with  this  laU-mcuiirf3H*tl  9,c..Lv,  ti  luiibi  Uv  aju.uieit.»ii  ti>  he  ilti*  ReivMtiac  £nKltttt 
kt  t;i<r<rd,  aiMl  tho  iH-at  rTid«nc«  of  tlia  parli.ttnrauiry  KtaudaidwIiMiMHlSi- 
TIii-  dtaniliun  (ot  mlarinn  Uia  yntd.  if  loit,  nccunlinj;  to  Uif  ad  wT  pillimitMlt. 
that  Ll,  by  Uiel*a|lil«f  lli<  tecuud.  priidninm.  oj,  it  <U'|>rnd4  npoo  au  rmmnua 
det«riiiiai>tiMI.«attU|ive  a  iirw  »iaitdard.  dirt-ring  wo.llily  fmm  tl.i.-  iir.  v  i  it* 
U mtmt to  preavira.  iliaUji'a ' Hefttt  -jo  •  l»uu4ud ae&l«. 
^slraa,4N.iliSk  eDLaL,y.afti) 
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lated)  will  show  that  onu  of  the  kniff-cdt^es  Iuk 
hum  ii^ureiL  To  Mcerlain  wbicli  of  tlie  two 
it  i%  raquins  «  wennd  pendulam.  Upon  Ute 
whole,  tnough  we  {irufcr  Mr.  Bulj't  pendulum 
to  Captain  Kaier'*,  yet  w«  think  ft  form  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Airy  is,  for  oidinaiy  purpose*,  still 
better  —it  is,  to  have  the  kiiifc  edgo  plaflod  in 
tlnit  part  of  liie  bar  whore  the  oscillations  take 
place  in  the  shortest  time.  In  this  case  il  seems 
prubable  that  any  orditiury  injury  of  the  knife  e  l ge 
will  not  alter  the  time  of  vibratiun.  The  observer 
nnit  be  very  careful  in  these  stilT  ban  to  see  that 
the  penAulum  k  inly  Tettieal, »  precaution  which 
iiiKftWctfeiilileWlttcMiiecetHtty.  Ifoneb- 
aeirar  ehooaet  to  have  k  aeoond  kuiflMdge  oppeeiie 
the  former  in  the  pendtttum  of  niniinum  vibration,  \  -/  * 
tlicrc  is  no  objection  except  the  incre;isci1  rcsiisl- 
aiH«yf  ilic  air,  the  increased  correction  fur  inertia, 
and  the  chance  of  confoundmg  the  two  positions. 
The  mere  observation  of  the  coincidences,  which 
in  ils  present  form  was  first  introduced  by  Kaler,  is 
■o  simple  that  it  will  bo  suceeasfuUy  performed  by 
■ny  pemon  the  first  time  of  attempting  it,  and  an  error  of 
a  eaeond  or  two  in  noting  the  moment  is  a  matter  of  little 
infortenee.  Ther*  it  ftr  greater  latitude  fur  error  in  noting 
the  tenpanituT*  and  ascettaiiiiqg  the  doek-retek  but  there  i» 
another  momaly  attending  the  knife-edge  pendntnma,  only 
partiMlly  inulerbloo!  at  present,  whiuh  is  much  mure  vexa- 
tiuuji  tbuii  tetnpiTuture  or  clock-rate.  As  the  pendulum 
swings  ttbiut  tli<J!i(!  points  of  the  knife-edjjc  wluch  ure  in 
contact  with  ilie  iiirati!  planm,  it  is  clear  that,  supposing' 
any  unperreclinn  n  i  tli,  lliese  jioinla  may  be  ullcred, 
when  ttie  axis  of  Mispcusion,  and  consequently  (he  lime 
of  oscillation,  will  be  altered  too.  Hence  it  is  advi»eable 
to  place  the  knife-edge  as  exactly  as  possible  always  in 
the  same  posiuon  on  the  agate  plane,  both  as  to  front 
and  beek.  and  elao  as  to  right  and  left.  It  will  eenetally 
be  found  that  turning  the  pendulnm  half  rouna  on  the 
■ame  knife-edgv  will  alter  its  tima  of  vibration  eensibly,  so 
that  the  face  in  front  tntiit  always  be  regiatensd.  But  even 
when  these  precautions  are  taken,  anomalies  arc  slil! 
found,  which  \veean  only  atlnbule  lo  the  fuUuwiug  causu; — 
In  niost  of  the  ]>enduluins  h.thcrto  msdo  the  stool  kn:fi'- 
cd^e  bus  been  fixed  u|jOU  a  bar  of  dtflorcnt  racial  (brii»» 
uii<l  co)iper)  with  stout  brass  knees,  and  the  two  screws 
which  hx  the  steel  knife-edge  to  the  bnm  knees  are  at  some 
dietaaee  from  each  other.  Now  if,  from  the  difference  of 
entpaniion  between  the  brais  kneee  and  the  knife-edg<w  the 
latter  abould  be  curved,  not  upwarda  or  downwanti.  rot  in 
m  faoriiontBl  plane*  the  eomeatient  tdleretfam  of  tiine  in  the 
oioilletten  nay  be  vcfy  eonaioaable.  Thetteel  edgetbere* 
fore  should  either  be  controlled  hr  being  ground  on  a 
narrow  slip  let  into  a  brass  weilgc,  or  the  attaching  knmss 
should  nlHo  be  of  steel.  The  uni  crtalnty  \*hich  appears  due 
to  s<miu  such  cause  as  that  above  described  may  amount  to 
one.  two,  or  even  more  seconds  a  day  in  the  in\iiriable 
pendulum,  either  of  Katcr*s  or  Baily's  construction.  It  is 
evident  that  in  measuring  the  actual  length  of  the  pendulum 
this  error  may  be  further  increamd,  for  the  problem  assumes 
the  perfect  parellelttm  and  truth  of  a  pair  of  knife-edges. 
For  an  aeeaunt  of  kniflMdge  bar  pendulums,  see  '  Xatcr's 
Oomtrtibh  Pendulum,  wtth  Young**  Appendix,'  Phil. 
TVitfM..  1818.  p.  33:  •  Rater's  /»t<anW«  Pendulum,' iViii 
7Va»».,  1819.  p.  337;  Sabine's  '  Exp«?rimcnts  to  determine 
the  Figure  of  ibe  Rarib,'  Tjm  'i  i,  I  s  j:> ;  .Sabine's  'Com- 
parison of  the  Liaigtb  i;f  Penrluluni  at  LouUon  and  Green- 
wiclj,'f*i7.  Trofis..  l^2'j,  p.  s,j ;  Sabine, 'On  the  Reduction 
to  a  Vacuum,' Tram.,  IhiO,  p. '207  :  Baily, 'Onthe 
Reduction  to  a  \  i  i  in,' PAi7.  Trans,  p.'.3'.9;  Fos- 

ter's '  Pendulum  Expunmeols,  edited  by  Mr.  Baily,'  Mem. 
Art.  Soc,  vol.  vit.  (at  page  96,  in  given  a  table  of  the  results 
of  the  moet  accurate  modern  pendulum  experiments). 

The  lett  important  measurement  of  the  length  of  the 
pMidulttB.  which  U  undoubtedly  the  nosteatiefkeiory.  is  due 
to  Beml,  and  ia  deaeribed  by  him  in  hia  *  Untenuehutigoi 
iiber  die  Liingc  des  l  infachen  Secundenpondcis,'  Berlin, 
1828,  which  forms  part  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.'  Tlie  principle  of  Ins  nu  asure  is  the  same  as 
Hotlftn's.  BcsscI  procured  from  I'ansu  verified  copy  of  the 
toise  of  I'eni ;  this  he  plared  iinriijht,  and  suspended  his  ball 
nnd  Wire  hrst  frttni  the  top  and  then  from  the  bottom  of  the 
toisc,  the  ball  being  in  both  cases  at  the  same  point  below : 
the  time  of  oceilUtion  in  oaoh  pcMtioo  wm  compured  with  a 
P.     No.  1090. 


clock  in  llront.  Fhrantbedifrcrvnee  of  the  times  uf  uscdUtion 
of  tlieee  two  pendulttms,  and  Uie  diQeKnoo  in  their 
length,  whieh  u  a  toiie,  the  lenelh  of  the  aeconds  pen- 
dulum was  computed  in  parts  of^ the  toito.  Bessel  sus- 
pended his  pendulum  by  passing  a  flat  and  very  slender 
^piiiii;  over  a  small  c\l;::l'  i,  'he  spring  being  continued 
d.iwnvvards  to  the  ball  m  a.  l.uu  wire.  We  must  refer  to  the 
orignial  memoir  for  a  dcbrri|itian  of  the  different  elaborate 
contrivances  which  were  mlroduccd  by  Res-iel  and  Kepsold 
for  securing  accuracy  in  every  part  of  the  process.  All 
conceivable  cau:i42S  of  error  are  cuasidt:red,  and  the  effects 
have  been  computed  and  allowed  for.  The  Dnal  result  is 
that  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  Ibe  sea-lev<4  in 
the  latitude  of  Konigsbe^  64^  43'  N.,  is  44«-»179  lines  of 
the  toise  of  Pera :  tbis  we  eeniider  to  be  a  OMUuremanl 
of  the  aettnal  length  of  the  pendulum,  which  b  deserving  of 
full  confldenrp,  and  pcrh;ij)s  the  only  one. 

We  have  alreiidy  jiomted  out  the  manner  in  which  ex- 
pcniuents  with  the  pendulum  are  used  to  determine  tho 
li<;ure  of  the  eartii,  and  stated  that  for  this  |)urpos<3  the 
simple  bar  \^ilh  a  knife  edge  at  the  point  of  mtniinutn  o-^cil- 
lation  seems  the  most  fit.  If  the  present  im|)vrfeot)ous  can 
be  overeome,  which  we  sec  no  reason  to  dcapnir  of,  there  ia 
another  research,  that  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  for 
which  such  an  instrument  is  peculiarly  adopted.  The 
density  which  has  been  hitlierto  acquiesnd  in,  depends  on 
the  atUnetion  of  SGbehaltien  upon  a  ]>lumb*line,  ebserved  by 
Maskclyne,  and  upon  the  attraction  of  leaden  baJls  ini  isiueil 
by  a  tor.>>ion  balance,  according  to  Cavendish,  and  more 
recently  by  Heich.  Now  in  ibc  Scljehallien  experiment  the 
wbok  dcUeeuon  caused  by  the  mountain  was  (jnly 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  might  very  oa>ily  be  2"  or 
even  3"  wrong  cither  way.  The  Cavendish  experiment  is 
repeating  in  this  country,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
results  give  very  moderate  hopes  of  ultimate  su<  ce^v. 

If  an  invariwlapendulum  can  be  made  which  i>  only  af 
fi»eted  by  known  causes  of  whieh  the  effects  can  be  Gaicu> 
laled.  the  simplicity  and  perfeoticn  of  the  observation  by 
coincidences,  and  the  unlimited  tima  fbr  which  it  «in  he 
carried  on,  will  supply  a  rau<^  broader  and  more  secure 
base  for  the  solution  of  this  important  prohh  in,  and  one 
more  readi'iy  and  universally  applicable.  Two  altempla 
M  ere  maile  by  Messrs.  Airy  and  Whewell,  first  by  tlieinselves, 
in  ies'i*>,  Biid  Kfter\\ard»,  in  I8'28.  witli  the  assistance  of  three 
Cambridge  fiiciuls,  to  deduce  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
from  observing  the  oscillations  of  detached  pendulums*  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  Doleoath  Mine,  one  of  the  deeiie.st 
in  Cornwall.  As  the  first  operation  was  less  carefully 
planned,  we  shall  confine  our  account  to  the  seoond,  wbioa 
wee  almgatber  tha  best  aitanged  pendulum  experiment 
whieh  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  onlyftiled  fVom  a 
cnu'^c  then  ffrst  discovered,  vi2.  that  invariable  pendulums 
of  Kater's  construction  are  very  uncertain  and  inaccurate 
instruments.  We  will  call  the  two  pendulums  I  and 
Thejie  were  placed  on  their  stands  opposite  each  other,  nnd 
put  into  motion  at  the  same  arc  (a  lioard  being  inlerpo'cil 
to  prevent  llicir  reciprocal  action  through  pulses  of  the  air), 
and  the  times  of  c  lincidcncc  ohl^er^■ed.  A  few  series  were  thus 
made,  in  which  the  errors  of  observation  scarcely  amounted 
lo  a  hundredth  of  asecond  per  day.*  Pendulum  I  was  then 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  nod  set  up  with  ils  clock  and 
proper  accomnanimenta,  Pendulum  S  wu  estcUbbad  with 
itb  clock  in  a  hut  at  the  surfoce.  We  will  call  the  observers 
A.  B.  C,  D,  E.  A  set  off  at  six  in  the  muriiing,  com- 
menced a  scries  with  pi'iidolnm  1,  and  compared  eight 
pocket  chronometen  wnii  ti  e  clonk  by  coincident  bcuta 
through  a  sidereal  l.alf  sccmIuIs  cbninjincler.'i-  Me  then  de- 
scended the  mine  uiid  lonuueiu  ed  a  soi  les,  com(wrud  his 
chronometers  below  cxa  tly  as  be  had  dorse  above,  and  then 
KMit  iheui  hack  to  the  upper  stuiiun.  By  thi»  lime  £  had 
arrived  at  the  uppeTitalion  to  finish  the  series  which  A  bad 
begun,  and  lo  compare  the  chronometers  on  their  r«tarn. 
In  this  wey  the  clonks  wen  compared,  without  a  possible 

•  I II  a  ..'III  ,  of  ^ix  tti'i.r*.  tltf  flr-l  iil'i  l.iil  ■>!'  urt'U'  irr*  r<>  ilii  i>h*^r*-  d 

**a         W  j*4mU  *tl  vTVut  \jt  u.ajc  iL.LU  i'  ;ur  tit.'  wttuiv  u.:«EVi»l,         llir  <  uin- 
culeunra  ru1Io««.l  ne\\  otl«cr  in  alKHU  SO  miDiilM.       Iirishi  ttt\\t  w.c  n.'  i 
aV  racti  edite  ot  thr  tail  of  thr  fkrther  am)  q<ilck«r  i^.-nrinlani,  anil  IliU  »  illu 
mt!i  .itcl  tiy  a        piamd  oMkiVBly.  TIm  comdwoa  kt  we.  iMioBielcr,  lc»- 
)icr.i'.:iie.  vtrir  ihc  umm  1m         tlM  ttaMwas  uSmAw  u tiovUnit 

cHraoviBoWr. 

t  Tho  compariieu  of  a  nngle  dirooomote r  ncaKely  ercr  in  vtm  oi 
n  •eooad,  Broviaiijr  wHhin  ilh.  Ttie  }  iff^-iinitt  »U1«k«1  cliiwiucnclrr  wa» 
c«m|and  SnI  ttaA  but  wMi  Dm  mixluluip  clnck.  gotaf  Bntly  lolartiMii.  aaS 
inUialniMnltlu«ewii««ata»><»n'>or  *im1i  (aekM  <ln«Mn«Mr  (wHih 
btat  «*-4  Mlar  IfaM)  ««w  ahtnmd  wttk  lit*  tMrnaX^mmomOA  _ 
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error  of  i,th  or  a  scpoml.  After  finishinp  his  first  series  and 
eomtnencing  a  soc^inJ,  A  returned  to  day  (in  tin-  miner's 
litKuage,  to  gra*f*).    This  slth'3  w.i5  t  iiupleicd  liy  B, 
who  set  off  at  2  P.M.,  tnade  a  tliird  shurlcr  st-rics,  and  <>iini- 
tnenced  a  fourth.    Tlie  niglit-work  was  taken  by  0  or  I), 
one  of  whom  descended  at  10  p.m.,  finished  B's  scries,  and 
eomneoeed  a  fresli  one ;  on  bis  rstiirn  to  dajr  be  finished 
the  upper  lerieB  whieh  £  codnaeiwed  belbra  ning  to  bed, 
•nd  etorted  MMther,  wbieh  ww  Sonbed  bjrA  before  bis 
next  deccent    In  this  way  obserfltioiii  continued 
from  Monday  morning.  July  II,  to flatordtf  ift^oon  (127 
h'jur^).    On  rornpariiig  the  results  of  each  day,  it  was  found 
that  the  lliiee  first  days  agreed  extremely  well,  showing  an 
acci  leration  uf  about  2"  per  cluy  in  the  lower  pondulura  ;  but 
the  two  next  days,  this  acreleraiion  was  about  double.  The 
only  mofle  of  accounting  for  this  unexpected  and  very  un- 
welcome re.'tuU  was,  that  the  knife^edfies  and  agate  planes 
veto  imperfect,  and  that  the  time  of  oteilUltion  denended  on 
the  position  of  the  pendulnm  on  ill  tdkna.  This  Did  never 
been  suipeeled  before;  foroooSdeDoeintlieacearMjorihe 
pendulum  was  at  thtit  time  almost  an  artiale  vthXOi  tmoog 
e.tp(>rimenta1ists.  To  ascertain  this,  a  second  series  of  eom- 
p«r>siins  was  made  between  pendulum  1  and  J,  taking  rare  to 
plat  e  tiie  kntfe  edgcs  exactly  in  the  same  p  jMtion  on  Iheir 
planes,  and  that  the  faces  were  turne<l  the  same  way.  Tliese 
eninpaiistjns  were  necessarily  hurried,  as  a  slip  bad  taken 
place  in  the  niint- near  the  eiiuine-shafl,  wliu  h  deranged  the 
action  of  tin-  pumps,  and  forced  tho  experimenters  to  repeat 
their  opi^raiiiius  h>  luw  withont  delay.  Pendulum  I  was  again 
sent  below,  and  the  experiment  repeated  exactly  as  described 
above,  for  three  days  (79  hoon).  until  tlie  underground 
obaervw*  vers  driven  out  bv  the  water.  Notwltbatonding 
all  tbe  preeittlioniwbieb  baa  been  taketi,t  the  obierritioM 
of  the  last  day  gave  a  diflerenl  rosnlt  from  the  two  first. 
'  The  conclusion  therefore  on  which  the  experimenters  were 
unavHidiihly  lon-ed  wa»,  that  e\eii  willi  the  rare  and  atten- 
tion thi-y  liad  Used,  the  pendulum  couM  not  be  trusted." 
The  pendulums  were  a  third  time  comparetl  with  each  other 
above  ground,  and  tlie  intervals  of  coincidence  were  found 
to  vaiy.  without  any  assignable  cause,  from  '20">  24*  to  '20^ 
17*,  and  back  again  from  20b  20*  to  SOo  29*;  atid  finally, 
Auimg  one  wiieeq^  oteiBution.  without  being  touched,  or 
tmif  me  entering  the  room,  the  time  of  coineidenekiebanged 
tram  SO"  29*  to  S0«>  19*.  and  at  last  to  SO*  9*.    It  was 
therefore  dear  that  whil6  the  mode  of  obscnringwas  perhaps 
sufneienl  to  delect  a  dilTerence  of  a  huhdrcdih  of  a  second 
a  day  (except  from  the  effects  of  temperature,  which  init,'hl 
amount  to  a  tenth  of  a  secntid).  the  pendulums  themselves, 
tlu>ui|;h  usi  d  Willi       ntriuist  skdl  anil  precaution,  and  Uflder 
th",  uime  rirriimnta'tces,  wore  liable  to  errors  of  two  seconds 
or  more  per  da  v. 

PENE'1X)I<E  (Ornithology).  [Cracid*.  yoL  tiiL,  p. 
130.1 

FBNB'ROPLtS.  De  MontTort'a  name  fix  a  genta  of 
microMople  Arai»tn(/er8. 

PENEU8.  [tHBSSALY.] 

PENGUINS,  Manchots  of  the  French,  a  proup  of  na- 
tatorial birds,  in  which  the  wing,  powerless  as  an  organ  of 
tli^ht,  is  reduced  to  u  mere  rudiment  as  far  as  feathers  are 
Concerned;  but  it  well  assists  the  bir'l  as  a  species  of  fin  in 
itt  rapid  divings  and  evolutions  under  water,  and  even  as 
a  kind  of  anterior  extremity  when  progressing  on  the  land. 
They  seem  to  be  among  tho  Natatoret  what  the  Struthio' 
nidtB  arc  among  tho  strictly  terrestrial  birds. 

Pfodigiouily  active  in  the  water,  but  belplaa  on  the 
land,  tbeir  lot  baa  been  wisely  eaat  oa  tbon  demlate 
southern  islands  and  shores  where  man  rarely  intrudes,  and 
in  many  Instances  where  a  churlish  climate  or  a  barren 
soil  offers  no  temptations  ta  liun  to  invade  their  territory. 
They  seem  to  o<-cupy  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  place 
filled  b\  the  Auks  in  the  nurihern  portion  or  the  globe. 

Before  We  enter  into  the  details  of  the  organization  of 

*  A  miner  ilivl<l<!>  Uio  riiible  worU  into  Iwu  part*.  iauleTfrou»i  »bA  at  jratt. 

\  A  e>iii»Ulrr<ihl«  dilTareara  w«*  fouiid  Ut  iIm  IcmpPlMnrr  of  Uie  uiiiwr  sud 
lower  piri  uf  tW  hut  iluritiK  Hue  tint  npprr  eruand  rtlvwiment.  ttom  the  hr.it 
of  thf  Ump  for  illiiiniaatin<  the  <liac,  whi  h  •'n»  k.'pl  r  .ntimi  illy  li  irni  14. 
Kfforc  Ihf  Micood  exprrimcnt,  a  ♦idr  Iwbbir  WW b(k>;<Ii-.l  •■K,  11  "tii  !i  il  >■  ul> 
•rrtrc  plnced  lite  tllumiiintiiiK  lamp  >  mioute  or  twu  bi-rurr  ihr '-iiini  i  li-ncv 
tin'k  plncv.  Tlx-  lanp  IlkOit  w«s  ihM'jrn  I)t  a  ri-itirtur  00  thr  disc  llirongli  ■ 
hole  in  U>»  txMtdiny;  and  wlwii  Itie  cnlDciib'ncv  had  bc«n  oli.rrrrd,  the  lump 
»u  wiilhlnwn  aad  tb*  ht>lt « topped  wilh  ■unrl  The  ckxk-Iare  wiu  Olurai- 
natnl  for  a  ihoft  Im*  IwBir*  eoiocUeDca  tiy  a  Ump  •ilh  •  pmrethii  tetaetnr 
lhroi«1i  a  hole  la  the  ffont  purtiUnn.  whidi  wm  aiao  wilblrawa  and  th*  hnl» 
■•.<ifi|'.-(l  wh<-u  Uie  utHrrrrr  had  e.tngUl  tSm  mwbw  sT  UlsbiSL  With  Ike** 
prrcAuliunt,  Uto  trmpi'railiurv  wa»  porfocUyHSMIfialSSaA^tlMSBaWltaU 
■llili>>—  »■<!  Uanmhwuu  Uhaam. 


theso  birds,  or  an  inquiry  as  to  the  views  of  Ornitfinliv 
gists  relative  to  their  proinir  place  in  the  system,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  tho  various  accoiint-  oi'  the  habits  of 
this  very  curious  and  intcrcstinir  ^oup.  Le  V^aillant.  ill 
pursuing  his  investigatinns  on  Dasscn  Island,  where  wss 
the  t<irrit)  of  the  Danish  sea-captain,  as  noticed  in  theartida 
pRLKi  AvriM-:,  found  that  the  smaller  crovices  of  the  fodtl 
served  xs  places  of  retreat  for  Anguiiw  {Sphent'tea^  fto- 
bably),  which  swarmed  there  ibove  every  other  kind. 
'This  bird,*W|»Le  Vaillaat,  'which  is  about  two  ftet  In 
length,  does  not  earry  its  body  in  the  same  manner  ts 
others:  it  stands  perpendirulnrlv  on  its  two  feci,  wliirh 
gives  il  an  air  uf  gravity,  so  inui  ii  (ho  more  ri'liirulous,  as 
its  wings,  which  have  no  feathers,  hant;  cTri'lLsslv  down  on 
each  side:  it  never  uses  them  hut  in  swimming.  As  we 
advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the  island.  We  met  innu- 
merable troop^  of  them.  Standing  firm  and  erect  on  thsir 
legs,  those  animals  n^er  deranged  themselves  in  tlie  laiit 
to  let  US  pass;  they  more  putietilariy  satraanded  the  mtt* 
solettOB,  and  nemed  is  if  detemiliad  to  pt«*nt  us  fhNA 
wppiMehing  It.  All  fbe  enviraBl  were  ititirely  beset  with 
them.  Nature  had  doiw  tnore  fbr  the  plain  tomb  of  tbe 

poor  Danish  capteillthan  what  proceeds  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  poets  or  the  chisels  of  our  artists.  The  hideous  owl, 
however  well  sculptured  in  our  churchc*:,  has  not  iulf  so 
dead  and  melancholy  an  air  as  the  penguin.  The  mourn- 
ful cnes  of  this  animal,  mixed  with  thoso  of '  the  sea-calf, 
impressiMl  on  my  mind  a  kind  of  gloom  which  much  dis- 
posed  nie  to  tender  sensations  of  sadness.  My  eyes  WVM 
for  some  time  fixed  on  the  last  abode  of  tlie  unlbrtalMte 
traveller,  and  I  gave  his  nianeS  the  tribute  of  a  sigh.' 

Sir  John  Marbofooghsqv  ef  tbe  JPatagoiUmFeHgitiiu, 
tha  their  itreel  atlilade  and  bluMi-Ui^  bucks  eontntMed 
with  their  white  bellies  might  cause  them  to  be  taken  at  a 
distance  for  young  children  with  white  bibs.  The  town*, 
ramjif,  and  rookirrif*,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  these 
birds,  have  proved  iin  ample  tiu-me  for  most  of  tho  suutliern 
viiyu'je;  s.  Th-  ii;  the  Falkland  Islands  have  attracted  par- 
ticuiar  attention.  Some  uf  these  a-ssemblies  arc  described 
as  giving  a  dreary,  not  to  say  awful  impression  of  thn  desoll 
tion  of  tbe  place  and  the  utter  absence  of  tbe  humu  tacA. 
In  tome  of  the  towns,  it  is  stated,  there  was  a  geneml  still- 
ness, and  when  the  intnidera  walked  smon|r  the  nathfend  p^. 
pulation.  to  provide tbemsalves  with  e«(^  t  ney  were  N^med 
with  side-long  glances,  hot  they  seemed  to  carry  no  terror 
with  tbein.  In  many  places  the  shores  are  covered  with 
these  birds,  and  three  hundred  lia^e  been  taken  within  an 
hour;  for  they  generally  make  no  efTort  to  escape,  but  stand 
quietly  by  whilst  their  coni'inmiiiis  are  kiUK-keil  down  with 
sticks  till  it  comes  to  their  turn.  Cook,  speaking  of  two 
islands  in  tho  high  latitudes  of  the  South,  describes  the 
cold  as  intense ;  the  islands  Were  covered  With  boar-froet 
and  snow,  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  appeared,  and  he  saw  no 
living  omtUMaiM^  tbe  shaga  and  penguiaa,  the  last  be- 
ing so  Bauenma  that  they  seemed  to  enerdst  iIm  ttwh. 

Some  describe  the  rookrrie*  as  designed  with  the  utmost 
order  and  regularity,  though  thoy  are  the  res-  t  of  several 
different  species  ;  a  regular  camp,  ofleti  cuverin?  three 
or  four  acres,  is  laid  out  and  levelled,  and  the  ground 
disposed  in  squares  for  the  m-sts,  n.s  accurately  as  if  a  sur- 
veyor had  l>een  employed:  their  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  are  said  to  remind  the  observer  oftheman<BU- 
ms  of  soldiers  on  paradd.  In  the  midst  of  this  apparent 
order  there  appaaia  to  Iw,  according  to  the  sank  aenounfa. 
not  very  good  govemnMOt,  for  the  itrongcr  species  steal 
the  eggs  of  the  weeker,  if  they  are  Mt  unguarded,  and  the 
Ktns  nngttin  (.Aptenodytet  Paiaehonica)  is  the  greatest 
thief  of  all.  Three  species  are  stated  to  be  Ibuna  in  the 
Falkland  Islands;  two  of  these,  the  J^Tin^  and  the  Maca- 
roni  {Aptenodytex  chrt/xocjme)  deposit  their  e:.'gs  in  the^ 
rnokpriex.  The  Jarkays  {Aj.trrifuli/les  demrritai,  wlii^li  i* 
tiie  third,  ohiaimiig  its  English  name  from  the  horrible 
hrayin^s  whii  h  it  sets  up  at  night,  makes  its  nest  in  hur- 
roW:i  on  1I0W11S  or  sandy  plains,  and  docs  not  seem  to  take 
invasion  so  i|iiieily  as  the  other  species,  Tbi.H,  we  conceive, 
must  have  been  the  penguin  noticed  by  Fotster,  wliu  de- 
scribes the  ground  as  evervwhera  so  mueh  bored,  that  a 
person  in  walking  often  sinks  up  to  tbe  knees ;  and  if  the 
penguin  chance  to  be  in  her  hole^  she  revenges  herself  on 
t he  piaaenger  by  ikitening  oa  his  legs»  vhldi  she  biiea  rwef 
hard. 

But  the  ditnensi  inv  -if  the  runkeri'  <:  nltovc  m  llced  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  a  settlement  of 
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Wmg  Petigmnt  (Ap.  IhtlaekmnaiO  rmnM  hs  Mr.  G.  Bon> 
neti.  who  «aw  at  the  north  end  of  Mwqu«irm  liUpdt  m 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  a  colony  of  thow  bird*  vbieh  eo- 

verod  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acraa.  He  describes  the 
number  of  Penguins  collected  to!?cther  in  this  spot  as  im- 
mense ;  but  obiervos  that  it  wouhl  be  almost  iinix)»«iblo  to 
guest  at  it  with  any  near  apiiroacli  to  truth,  a»,  Junut;  the 
whole  of  the  day  and  nit;lit,  3O,ti00  or  40,000  arc  continually 
Imding,  aad  av  equal  uutnbcr  going  to  tea.  '  They  are 
anuftdt  whaa  on  iliorei  in  as  compact  a  manner  and  in 
t>  Ngalar  nuika  aa  a  ngimeat  of  aoldiers ;  and  ore  classed 
with  the  greatest  order,  the  young  birds  being  iu  one  silua- 
tion.  the  moulting  binb  im  another,  tba  filling  b»D»  ip  a 
third,  the  clean  birdt  in  •  Ibttrth.  &c ;  end  M  tlrictly  do 
bil  ls  in  similar  comlition  congregate,  that  should  a  bird 
liiat  [»  luoulhn^'  intrude  itself  among  those  which  are  duar), 
it  is  immediately  ejected  from  ihoin.  'Hie  fciiiulo*  huti  li 
the  cgi:»  by  keeping  them  close  between  their  thi^hH;  and 
if  approuched  during  the  time  of  iiicubatiuu,  iuo>e  away, 
carrying  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time  the  male  bird 
gons  to  sea  and'oolleota  food  tar  the  female,  which  becomes 
fntf  Sat-  After  the  young  ia  hatched,  both  parents  go  to 
mm,  and  bring  home  food  for  it ;  it  soon  heeomea  so  fat  m 
anarcely  to  be  able  to  vaUi,  the  old  biada  getting  verr  thin. 
They  sit  quite  upright  itt  Hhtiw  noetiag-iilafiea.  and  valk 
in  the  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  the  beach,  when 
they  throw  themselves  on  their  hroosts,  in  order  to  cnooun- 
tcr  ihu  very  heavy  uia  met  ^utll  at  tbuir  luii'liii^-plai'e.' 

Mr.  iioiinott  mentioned  Aoveral  iuat;inees  of  the  a|)|>euruiine 
(if  IVir^uiiis  at  ;i  considurablo  distance  from  any  kuowu  land. 
They  generally  however  indicate  its  ncigbbourhixxl.  (.Zool. 
Proc.,  1840.) 

Captain  Fiiz-Roy  fipivet  the  following  inteiwting  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  pensuins  feed  their  young.  The 
•peoies  on  which  h«  maoe  lus  obaenratiiNia  aft  Notr  Itland 
was  prohaUy  the  Jfadlow  Pimguin, 

*  MuUit^ias  of  Penguini  were  awarnung  togetbar  fal  MMa 
parts  of  ttip  iiiland,  among  the  bushes  and  "  tttane**  (thiek 
rii-.hv  f.'ras.si  iii  ur  thu  sliorc,  having  gone  there  for  the  pur- 
po?.«;s  III  mi>uitiii;,'  ;uid  ivarinij  their  young.  Tliey  were 
very  valiuiit  in  si,H-ilcroi)«  r,  nn  l  ran  (i[ifii-mouilied,  by 
dozeiiji,  at  any  one  who  invaded  their  territory,  little  know- 
int?  how  soon  a  slick  would  scatter  them  on  the  ground. 
The  young  were  good  eating,  but  the  uthera  proved  to  be 
black  and  tough  when  eookM.  Tlio  manner  in  which  they 
fcad  thetr  yoaag  it  euriona  and  rather  amaaing.  The  old 
biid  gall  OB  a  litdo  eminenoeb  and  makes  a  great  noise 
(batwaon  quaekiag and  braying),  holding  iu  head  up  ia  the 
air,  as  if  It  ware  haianguia^  tba  penguinnery,  wbAa  tba 
voting  one  i^tands  close  to  it,  but  a  little  lower.  The  old 
bird,  havinfr  continued  its  clatter  for  about  a  minute,  puts 
its  head  du»n  uinl  opens  its  mouth  widely,  into  which  the 
ynunic  one  thrusts  its  head,  and  then  appears  to  suck  from 
the  throat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute  i  r  t  .\o,  nfier  which 
the  clatter  is  repeated, and  the  young  one  is  again  fed;  this 
eooUnuea  for  about  leu  minutes.  I  observed  some  which 
were  laoulting  awka  the  aame  noise,  and  then  apparently 
awilbtwwbat  tbay  ^b"*  mviAiad  themselves  with;  ao  in 
thja  way.  I  aopaose,  tbty  ata  fiiniisbed  witb  aubsiatenco 
during  Ibetime  they  cannot  aaak  it  in  fba  wttatf  iVoyages 
(^tht  Adventure  and  BeagU,  King.) 

Mr.  Darwio  pleasantly  relates  his  encounter  witb  one  of 
these  birds  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  'One  day,'  says  our 
voyajser,  'having  )<l;k<-ed  myself  between  a  penguin  (Aple- 
nodylut  lienurta)  and  the  water,  I  was  much  amused  by 
watching  its  habits.  It  was  a  brave  bird  ;  and,  till  reaching 
the  sea,  it  rLgulaily  fuiir;lit  and  drove  me  backwards. 
Nothing  less  tnan  heavy  blows  would  have  stopped  him ; 
avary  inch  gained  he  firmly  kept,  standing  close  before  me, 
•raet  and  determined.  When  thus  opposed,  he  continually 
roUed  fail  head  from  side  to  side,  in  a  very  odd  manner,  as 
if  tbapnvaffafviMmonlylay  iatbaaatarior  and  basal  part 
<rf  eaeh  eye.  This  bird  v  eomiBanly  eallad  tba  Jaekaas  pen- 
guin, from  its  habit,  while  on  shore,  of  throwing  its  bead 
backwards,  and  making  a  loud  stranf^e  noise,  very  like  tiie 
braying  of  that  aiumal ;  but  while  at  sea  and  undisturbed, 
Its  note  is  very  deep  and  solemn,  and  is  oAcn  heard  in  the 
night-time,  in  divintf,  it.s  little  plumelc'ts  wint(s  arc  u-td 
as  (Ills;  but  on  Ihu  land,  as  front  legs.  When  crawling  (it 
may  be  said  on  four  legs)  through  the  tussocks,  or  on  the 
side  of  a  grassy  cliS^  it  moved  so  very  quickly  that  it  might 
readily  have  lioen  mistaken  for  a  quadruped.  Whaa  at  lea, 
and  Mhiag,  it  cgnH  to  tha  nufitefl^  Sat  the  purpoM  of 


breathing,  wtta  aucfa  a  spring,  lad  dim  Main  w  iutaa-- 
tamoualy,  tfai^t  I  defy  any  one  at  first  aiglit  to  bo  sure 
that  it  ia  not  a  flsb  leaping  for  sport.'  {Voyage*  qf  the  Ad- 
venture  and  Beagle  t  Dajrwin,  £e$§arektt  m  G^logy  and 

Natural  Hinlory.) 

Buii;;;iiMv.l[c  t  i.ileavourcd  to  bring  home  a  pen^M;iii  nine  ; 
it  bci  -v.  fur  i.iiac  that  it  followed  tlio  person  who  fed  it; 
it  iiii-  hrLMil,  llu>:i,  or  hill ;  but  its  fare  appears  to  have  been 
iusullici  Jilt  01  inappropriate,  for  it  fell  away  and  died.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  tlie  Four-footed  Duck  af 
Gesner  might  have  owed  iU  origin  to  an  ill-preserved  pen- 
guin,  and  the  notioD  of  it*  bamg  fottr-footed  might  hava 
been  forUfied  by  aoBW  Ttqragar  who  bad  seen  the  bird  mak 
ing  propaaa  aa  llr>  Byrwbi  bii  above  desnibed.  There  la 
a  larger  figure  than  Gesncr's,  headed  '  Cane  iiquatrc  pieds.' 
in  ^po  Rfftraitt  d'Oyseaujr.  Both  are  evidently  mucii  \n- 
(lol^  tP  tba  imginatioo  of  the  artist. 

Organization. 

Au  elahorats  dissection  of  an  adult  male  Patu(;onian  Poo* 
guin,  Apleiiodyt«»  PatacJionica,  Forsl.,  tlte  total  length  of 
which,  measured  over  the  back,  was  three  feet  two  inchea 
six  lines,  is  given  by  Mr.  Reid.  Tbo  wholo  will  woll  repay 
the  reader  for  the  time  occupied  in  perusing  it ;  but  our 
lipnits  will  allow  ii«  to  giva  liiMa  more  than  a  porUio  e4  bu 
description  of  the  oiaeons  parlL  The  specimen  was  eap- 
M«red  at  Sast  Falkland  Isle.  lat.  51°  il'  south. 

Mr.  Reid  describes  the  bones  as  very  hard,  couipui  t,  and 
htuvy,  luuiug  no  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air;  but 
ihcy  coiiluiii,  especially  the  bones  of  the  extrunutie.s,  a  tluu 
Oily  niarrott'.  iha  foramimi  for  iho  transmission  of  tbo 
Llood-veshels  of  the  hones  are  small.  The  periotteum  is 
thick  and  fibrous.  The  cranium  is  short  and  broad,  and  is 
unite<l  into  a  single  bone,  with  very  little  appearance  of  su- 
ture or  harmony:  aaperiorly,  it  is  fiatteued ;  postisriorly.  to- 
wuds  the  oeeiput,  it  ii  niindadi  U  daclinea  obliatialy  for- 
yards;  and  when  it  attains  tba  ihmt  of  tho  orbits  it  ii 
suddenly  truncated  to  meet  the  superior  mandible.  Tba 
orbits  are  Urge,  and  separated  only  by  membrane.  Above 
each  orbit  there  ajossu,  whic-li  n,  deiper  and  broadei'  Ui- 
biiid  than  lu  front,  and  which  ends  suddenly  at  its  union 
wilh  the  orbiiar  process  of  the  lemiviral  bone,  lixternal  and 
uifi-rior  to  the  termination  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the 
ui  ci|)ii;il  Injne  there  is  a  process.  The  lemporul  bone  ha» 
two  processes:  the  tympanic,  situated  immediately  uiilerior 
to  the  la.st-named  process;  and  the  orbitar,  stlualetl  imme- 
diately behind  the  posterior  part  of  the  orl^  Tlu»  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone  is  short,  ejidiog  poHiafiorly  iji  a 
linda  xotmd  prontMot  eondvla.  wbiah  urnculalaa  vilk  Iha 
olMf,  Tba  body  at  the  sphenoid  is  lengthened,  aiid  its 
ptwygoid  procaises  form  separate  hones.  The  tynipunu- 
bones  liave  the  internal  process  much  produced,  ilie  ju- 
f^uin  is  very  long  and  tliin,  attached,  as  usual,  lo  the  tym- 
panic and  superior  nuixilhiry  bones.  The  palaliu^  bouutf 
arc  long  aiul  (bin,  taeetin;;  posteriorly  tha  plHygoid*  and 
anteriorly  the  siiptTior  maxillary  bones. 

Tho  upfxir  jaw  is  immoveable;  the  superior  mandibb 
long,  slender,  and  a  little  snchud  at  the  peiut.  The  aper- 
tures Ibr  tba  nostrils  ore  lone  and  narrow,  llie  bouas  of 
the  superior  mandible  are  of  the  usual  iorm.  Tba  supeivi- 
liarv  boBM  ii«  wanting.  The  ladirymat  booia  an  nuU, 
and  fixed  to  the  crantum,  Tho  'rrlrimirj  Pninur  an 
small,  sod,  and  cartilagioous. 

Tilt!  lower  jaw  is  lonjj  and  slender,  and  composed  of  thiaa 
pieces,  VIZ.  the  body  of  the  bone  ami  it.s  f.vo  articulating 
poi  l;uiis.  The  coioiioiti  [iroi  umcs  a:L-  \cjy  small.  Tiio 
coiid)loid  process  is  not  elevated  above  tka  Ijudyof  tliebona. 
There  is  a  proce:^  produced  paitltiBri|r  tUt  lha  allaebnilt 
of  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  OS  byoideis  has  the  lateral  curnua  much  lengthened, 
paMiag  iipjnardi  poalarioriy  to  ifaa  occipital  bona,  tbas 
currad  fervaida  Ar  a  ahocft  diataaea  lum  the  tuMaial 
bona. 

Tha  vartebtal  oolnaB  OMui^  tf— 

Cervical  verfebrm           ,  13 

Dorsal       •      •      •      ■      .  9 

Sacra)       ,      ....  IS 

Ciadd       .      f      .      *      .  8 

In  all  42 

The  ribi  ara  aiiia  ia  number,  and  of  the  usual  form ;  tha 
two  upper  oaaa  aia  not  oonncoted  with  the  sternum.  Tba 
oblique  paoianw  aia  litiiatid  halfway  batwaaii  tliair  wta* 
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brtl  and  staraal  mtrcmitics.  They  commence  cArlilagmous 
•t  the  inferior  margin  of  each  rib,  and  are  about  five  lines 
bnMid  at  tlieir  origin  ;  towards  ihuir  termination  they  spread 
laleimllv  to  the  widili  of  unc  inch.  As  Ibajr  ajppnncli  the 
Imm  rib  they  get  gradually  tbinncr.  In  the  lint  and  last 
nb  ihey  are  totally  wanting.  The  latt  rib.  at  its  omitra» 
baft  a  Burfdco  concave  externally,  produced  by  tha  action 
of  the  tliii^li.  The  sternn-rostal  Ikjiics  are  seven  in  num- 
ber ;  tliu  lust  one  rurvoil  suiUei»ly'  at  its  costal  end.  The 
bo'ly  of  tlic  sl'Tuum  is  long.  The  keel  is  much  devc- 
lopeil  at  lis  top,  and  forms  a  very  acute  angle  posteriorly, 
termiiialeil  by  a  smalt  line.  The  space  t\>r  the  attach- 
ment of  the  middle  pectoral  muscle  is  considerably  larger 
tban  that  fur  the  attachment  of  ttw  gmt  padoral.  On 
caoh  aide  of  tlie  keel  there  is  a  largo  space,  torminatinr  in- 
Jbricvljr  in  one,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  tba  niddlo  layer 
eomparod  with  tba  latiBnl  onea.  TJm  kMl  ttocmiiMtatabruBtly 
inf^riorly.  The  anaifcrm  proeew  baa  a  ridge  in  tbt  niddle, 
al  ai^'  which  and  the  inferior  wigo  of  the  keel  a  membrane 
v.-.i'i  attached  (which  separated  in  niaceration).  The  ex- 
ternal lavers  of  tlie  bone  are,  as  has  been  already  iiici- 
(lentaUy  iialict;«l,  nmch  lonifer  (hari  the  middle  one ;  they 
f!urve  inwards  toward  ea(di  other,  aad  are  tipped  with  carti- 
lage. The  sternal  Jbtsa  is  large  and  very  distinct  The 
sternal  apophyiex  arc  verv  large.  The  coracoid  bonas  are 
long,  strongly  formed,  and  smooth  anteriorly ;  the  margin 
much  produced  at  the  superior  intactul  adge^  and  the  ends 
ftimiabad  villi  long  bamulif»nn  procwww,  aattwidim  up- 
wards and  downvAras.  Theaapenor  one  is  atlaebed  to  tno 
efaiviele  by  the  intervention  of  ligament  The  upper  part  of 
the  ni  coracoidet  is  bent  upon  itself  at  an  ant()e  greater  than 
a  right  angle.  They  aie  lari^er  at  ihe'.i-  mfenor  ends,  the 
inner  «nds  bein?  ])nidiufd  and  curvc^l  lurward.'i.  The 
gUjnoid  c.ivity  of  the  hmie  is  situateii  ua  the  exteriur  pDS- 
tenor  part,  and  is  formed  by  this  buiie  and  the  ^oijntla, 
about  three-fifths  of  the  cavity  being  formed  by  the  v.s  cnra- 
coidei.  Kaob  clavieia  is  turned  downwards,  and  is  broader 
Mir  thaconooid  bona,  and  tapenng  to  the  fiunt,  where 
there  is  a  |irotnbwanM  fmatA  by  th«  junction  of  the 
davidas:  this  piotiibennwa  dow  not  tonch  the  tttnmm. 
Posteriorly  they  give  off  a  flat  conical  iwocess,  which  goes 
down  internally  to  the  coracoid  bone,  and  is  united  to  tbe 
process  situated  on  the  poiteriur  p.u  t  uf  the  M-npulii,  imme- 
diately inferior  to  its  htail.  Tlie  arapula  is  it  iu  irkably 
broad  and  thin  ;  its  neck  ami  ht-  id  iMunded.  There  iue 
three  articulaliii:^  proees->es  in  ihis  buiie:  uiie  wiili  tlu-  fur- 
cuiurn  ;  another  with  tlie  curacoiii  bone  ;  and  (he  third  with 
tbe  hunutrut.  On  cura|mring  the  sternum  and  adjacent 
hone*  with  the  tterna  of  some  nearly- allied  liirds,  less  deve- 
iopmont  of  the  l<eel  ia  fiiund  in  the  Loiin.  and  less  develop- 
ment of  the  lateral  wings  in  the  Auk,  and  more  in  the  Spfte- 
IHSCM.  The  dtffareooea  an  abowa  bgr  tables  given  in  Mr. 
Raid's  paper. 

Tbo  MPHfrut  is  much  flattened.  On  its  posterior  aspect 
there  is  a  large  fornmen,  situated  under  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  internal  part  of  its  head,  which  is  in  form 
erescentiu  from  bef->re  backwards:  over  the  internal  ami 
posterior  part  of  it  a  groove  passes.  The  distal  end  of  tliu 
bone  has  two  tubercles  for  articulation.  There  are  two 
prDinitient  trtrchh'te  mx  its  ]>osterior  surface,  on  which  work 
the  two  seaamoid  bonus  of  the  elbowgoinL  The  form  of  tbe 
larger  of  these  is  tiattened,  and  of  tba  amaUor  trapasoid, 
with  tnincated  edges. 

Tbo  iiImo  is  very  thin  and  flat,  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
AiMMnis^  ronndod  aUghtfy  nt  Ita  upper  extremity,  and  atill 
less  at  its  low«r  one.  Ita  head  has  a  cavity,  whioh  Keeivws 
the  posterior  tubercle  of  tite  humerus.  Immediately  inferior 
to  Ih's  is  a  prominence  on  the  posterior  margin,  to  which  is 
aii  i'  Iii  l  '.he  lii;iiineiu  of  ihe  twa  sesamoid  huiies.  Tlie  su- 
pei.ur  utiio-radial  joint  adojiU  of  Utile  motion,  being  com- 
posed of  a  convex  ami  plane  surfucro.  Near  the  distal 
extremity  of  tlie  bone  there  are  several  rou^h  lines  for  the 
all  lohmciit  i.f  muscles.  The  distal  articulating  surfaces  are 
three  ;  one  with  the  radim  anipriorly,  another  with  the  first 
carpal  bone  inferiorly,  and  the  thial  with  the  iooond  oorpai 
bone  posteriorly  and  obliquely  downwards. 

The  raditm  nwA  raaaoibles  the  tdm  in  shape.  At  its 
head  it  baa  two-  artieulaliont;  una  superiorly,  with  the  on- 
terior  tubercle  of  tbe  humarat ;  and  the  other  posteriorly, 
for  articulation  with  tho  uina.  There  are  liUewise  two 
arttrrnlaiions  at  its  distal  extremity:  poiieru.rly  uiie  f»r  the 
:  and  inferiorly  there  is  an.,ther  with  the  fuat  ear,uii 
boue    Mcor  its  noclt  is  situated  a  pocess  for  tho  atlavU- j 


roent  of  muscles.  On  its  superior  anterior  part  a  groove 
runs  obliquely,  from  before  backwards,  and  from  above 
downwards.  At  tbe  disUl  extremity  there  is  a  similar  one. 
but  running  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  ii^  from  behind 
forwards. 

Hm  flntoaipal  bona  haa  tbe  fima  of  t  tapeaiom.  with 
time  artimlatini;  siiriheaa«  •  superior  one  tar  tbe  raiiW  ; 

a  posterior  olio  for  the  ulna;  and  an  inferior  nm  fi)r  the 
metacarpus.  The  shape  of  the  second  carpal  bone  is  trian- 
fjuUr,  with  articulating  processes,  and  a  notch  on  it.s  inferior 
tidge;  one  anteriorly  the  ulna,  (ho  other  mfunorly  for 
the  tnetacarput. 

Tbe  metacarpus  is  romposed  of  a  single  bone,  formed  by 
the  union  of  two.  Tlie  anterior  of  the  two  met acarpel  bones 
supports  two  phalanges  of  the  Acst  finger,  and  is  twice  tba 
site  of  the  posterior  one,  whieih  aupporia  the  single  pAaAnnr 
of  the  aaoood  flngar.  Tbe  uppar  end  ii  enaemtigh  articu- 
lated with  lha  fint  carpal  bone  antarioriy,  aad  «iih  the 
second  inferiorly.  Therv  is  a  sulcus  between  tbeeodief  the 
two  bones,  at  their  inferior  extremity. 

The  &ntphalanx  of  the  first  ftn^f  r  a  ]ong,  broad,  ami 
fiat  bone,  taperir)-;  gradually  from  above  downwards,  uatted 
to  the  metaraiyus  by  a  Hat  surfhcc,  and  connected  with  tbe 
aecoiiA  phaianx  by  a  similar  articulation.  The  other />Aa- 
lanx  is  broad  and  flat,  tapering  Irom  above  downwards.  By 
a  similar  articulation  is  attached  to  the  posterior  metacarpal 
bone  a  phalanx,  which  is  flat,  long,  and  tapering  trom  diove 
downwards  mpariorly  giving  off  a  pnieeae  whidi  pMMs  up* 
vrarda  (br  nahoil  diatinee  en  tlie  poaierior  pwt  of  tbe  meta- 
carpal bone. 

"The  bones  of  the  peM$  are  so  much  shortened  behin  i. 
that  they  throw  tho  centre  of  gravity  in  a  perpcndiculiLr 
line  with  the  pwleftw.  The  length  of  the  iVi'a  behind  lU 
cotyl  I  1  I  ,  \  ity  u  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body  in  s 
(.iull  ( Lfinu),  one  half  in  the  Lmn,  nud  not  quite  one-fourth 
of  the  length  of  ihe  trunk  in  the  Rdagonian  Penguin,  The 
sacro-scialic  notch  is  a  complete  foramen.  The  pubic  booas 
are  long  and  feeblo ;  they  are  turned  forwards  and  tipped 
with  oartilsge.  The  cotyloid  cavity  is  a  perfect/broaife^ 
Vltb  a  large  turoe^  at  its  postero-inferior  part  tipped  with 
cerlilanend  actieulal^  with  tbe  trochanter  nuijor.  Tbe 
thyroia>bram«ff  is  not  complete,  except  by  the  intervention 
of  a  ligament  which  separates  it  from  the  obturator  Juraim-n. 
As  ihert!  is  no  iliacim  interims,  the  superior  pan  of  the  j* 
ilium  extends  upw  ards,  aiid  lies  close  to  tbe  nbs. 

The  ns  fcmuns  is  formed  as  Usual,  the  head  being  tiat- 
Ictied  uiitenorly,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the  trochanter 
mo/br  smooth  on  its  superior  posterior  .surface,  andartica- 
lated  with  the  process  on  tbe  tib'iilR.  Besides  the  pi 
there  is  also  an  anterior  litiea  atpera.  There  ia  •  , 
external  to  the  external  condyle,  having  ita  tnleriiir  suibee 
tipped  with  cartilage^  which  acts  as  a  pulW.  On  its  infno- 
aKleraal  aurfiwe  there  ia  a  sharp  edge.  lie  condyles  are 
net  much  everted. 

The  shape  of  the  patella  is  peculiar.  There  are  twu  arti- 
cul.itini|  surfaces  posteriorly  :  one  which  would  funu  part  of 
a  large  crescent,  and  which  lias  a  jirorainenee  for  tlie  con- 
dyles of  theyirffiur  m  it.s  centre  ;  the  other,  inferior,  is  hWe- 
Wiso  cresceutio ;  it  is  very  narrow,  and  articulated  by  liga- 
ments to  the  tubercle  of  the  tUna. 

The  superior  surface  of  the /«mur  has  a  crista  in  its  centre, 
of  an  ovoid  form ;  the  posterior  edge  truncated.  The  interual 
surAoe  ia  perfoetly  flat  j  tbe  oblique  slightly  marked  with  a 
ridge^  and  tooka  dewnwaids.  Iliere  is  a  groove  on  tb« 
centre  of  the  anterior  edgo,  which  also  passe:>  ol)li([ueh 
downwards  on  the  external  side :  these  two  ^ides  ,ire  trun- 
cated at  their  junction. 

The  tibiii  is  nearly  twice  the  leuglli  of  the/cin«ir ;  iije 
tubercle  is  elevated  above  its  head,  and  forms  a  broail 
short  conical  truiioulud  process.  On  the  anterior  part  of 
llie  head  there  is  a  lai^o  groove,  deepest  at  the  top,  and 
passinjj;  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards ;  the  outer  side 
IS  here  smooth,  for  articulation  with  the  fibula.  It  has  in- 
feriorly two  condyles. artieulaled  with  Vt»met«tartu»,ism.%utA 
di/oramen  above  and  between  theoi  lor  the  tiausmiaaion  of 
tendon,  &c 

The  fibuU  Is  in  the  ibrm  of  a  lengthened  cone,  and  is 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  lH/ui  ;  for  iiboui  iv»k»- 
thinls  of  its  length  it  is  anchylosed  to  that  bone  inlcriurlv. 
It  lia.s  the  usual  qnantity  of  aurfaeea  for  the  attaelunvnt  of 

mu.srlcs. 

'I'lierc  IS  no  tiir<ui. 

The  metatarsus  has  two  articular  depcessiona  on  iui  pi» 
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tenor  surfaco,  for  llic  reception  of  the  ronJvlcs  of  the  ti/na. 
Il  rc|n'C!»ciUs  tliiee  pullo>»  tor  arliculutioii  with  the  j  fia- 
iaiiges.  On  the  iiUK-r  (lai  t  uf  iho  superior  fuci^  li  -uuatcd 
thti  metatarsal  bone  of  the  first  toe,  connected  by  hgamciits 
to  the  large  bone.  There  is  i/oita  on  the  superior  surface, 
betwiMi  the  Ant  and  second  ajul  second  and  third  bones  of 
tlw  mtMarnuf  Ihk  graduaQjr  decreases  in  size  and  in- 
QiMiH  In  depth,  tin  u  pwfiratM  the  bona.  Mid  joint  tlw 
JiuMf  on  iti  loferior  turnee,  wium,  ininwdktoly  nntorior, 
internal,  and  infuriorly  to  the  outer  deprwsion  on  its  bead, 
there  is  a  hir^^e  pruiuburuncc,  forming  the  inner  boundary 
to  a  groove.  '1  ho  phalangi  ul  uiiii  is  furmud  as  in  mo.-.f  Birds. 
The  first  toe,  whicii  is  the  snialloit  m  the  foot,  has  three 
bones,  all  of  which  suf  iLitleiiL-'J,  air]  have  simple  articula- 
tions, the  last  one  having  a  nail.  The  Uieiatai^sal  hone  is 
only  connected  to  the  others  by  muscle :  the  whole  length 
of  the  toe  is  one  inch ;  the  second  toe  has  three  phaianget, 
tlM  third  has  Tour,  and  there  are  five  belongiiig  totho  fourth 
toe.  All  are  fonned  «•  ti  lunal  in  this  due. 

The  Ugamente  of  the  head  and  trank  are  «f  the  naual 
fbrm. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  ligament  arises  from  the  aeiamoid 
hones  of  the  eUxiw-joint,  whic^h  passesf  to  the  external  or 
dorsal  side  of  the  carjun,  where  it  is  tied  down;  it  again 
pu<iM>s  forwards,  ami  is  attached  by  separate  slips  to  the  j<iini 
and  head  of  the  lirst  part  of  the  metacarpus  and  to  the  lirst 
p/iu/unj:  of  tliu  first  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second 
about  three  lines  from  its  head.    The  ligaments  of  the  hip- 

tiint  are  as  usual.  Besides  the  usual  ligatnenia  of  the 
neo-joint,  there  is  one  which  arises  together  with  theenunal, 
and  is  atlaehed  to  the  patella,  half  way  down  the  eeotcal 
line.  The  form  of  the  ■emilunar  cartilage*  ia  «Naanitie> 
vith  piolooged  homa.  The  ankle-loint  haa  aemOunar 
eartilagai  ef  the  meal  form.  There  are  auperior  and  in- 
forior  aunidar  l^amants  belonging  to  the  melatarnu. 
In  no  other  jnatanee  ia  tfaaie  anj  defiatiaiii  from  the  uaual 
form. 

There  ia  a  vary  laifa  im$»  allnaled  vifliin  tin  knee' 

joint. 

The  muscles  were  of  a  dark  red  colour,  very  tougli,  and 
having  a  great  deal  of  cellular  membrane  amongst  llieiu. 
Thu/u«ct«  vera  vary  thick  and  strong.  In  no  instance  did 
Mr.  Reid  obeanreaaj  tendenojr  to  oaifcation  in  the  tendon*, 
lu  the  tendNinat^  tlw  wii^WalHter  the  Aral  and  leeond  toe* 
there  traa  *  asiaiiioia  bonat  aeaieely  equalling  in  aise  a 
maatard-ieed.  iZool,  Proe^  ISSS.) 

The  sensations  of  these  curious  birds  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  acute.  Srarrroan  relates  that  he  .•^tumbled  over  a 
sleeping  one  anti  kicki  d  il  some  \ards  without  disturbinc; 
its  rest ;  and  Forsler  slates  that  he  left  n  number  of  iheiii 
apparently  lifeless,  while  he  went  in  pursuit  of  uthers;  but 
they  afterwards  got  up  and  marched  oil'  with  their  usual 
graTily. 

Akranqeuent,  &c. 

Mr.  Vigoti  entaa  the  ftmily  of  ^leadtt  by  maana  of  the 
genua  Una  [GmiXBMonl.  wbteh  IteontaiiMt  as  mil  m  Jka 
and  Aptenudyles  of  Omelln.  *  The  latter  gmoB,*  laya  Mr. 

Vigors,  ■  Bpi>arent1y  carries  to  the  extreme  the  Epical 

character  of  those  i^roups  in  wliic  li  the  wings,  bcroming 
gradually  shorter,  and  less  furuisiied  with  feuther.<.  lo^e  ut 
length  ail  their  powers  of  flight,  and  assume  the  I'uiutions 
of  dns  instead  of  wini<s,  lo  assij>t  the  bird  in  its  pruf^re^s 
through  the  w  ater,  'i  lio  whole  of  the  family  before  us, 
united  by  the  form  of  the  foot,  is  separated  into  generic 
gntups  by  the  diflbmnt  thape  of  the  bill.  And  here  a  beau- 
tifully praeraaaive  aeries  of  affinities  is  apparent,  througli- 
out  the  wnole  group.  Beginning  from  the  true  Aptmo- 
4fyt»$,  we  nay  obaerve  that  the  bill  of  that  genua  ia  long, 
imtbM'  slender,  and  aomewhat  eurred ;  while  that  of  Catar- 
rhaelet,  Rriss.,  which  succeeds,  is  shorter  and  more  elevated 
at  the  ri<l};e ;  thus  leading  the  way  to  Spheniscus,  Briss., 
wheie  !l;<:  miIis  are  compix-sscd,  uiisl  the  culmen  elevated 
into  a  ^ll.lr))  fiige.  Tliis  structuie  ajji  loaches  the  form  of 
til.'  same  meinlier  in  the  true  Ali\i  [.\i:k],  in  which  the 
sides  are  siill  uiori;  strongly  compressed,  and  the  culmeii 
more  elevated.  Tho  Fratercula,  IJriSi.,  the  well-known 
I'utliM  of  our  rocky  coasts,  following  Alca,  exhibits  the 
extreme  of  this  aingiilar  construction  ;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  more  interin«ting  subject  of  contemplation  to  him  who 
nay  wish  to  vviine:>s  the  mode  in  which  nature  harmonises 
her  groups,  Uiau  Uw  gnulual  change  of  ftm  that  unites 
tlw  wort  and  eleraled  bill  of  this  last  genus  with  the  long 


ntii:  sluiiiltT  bill  of  Aplenoihjtes.  A  similar  gradation  of 
utiinities  between  conterminous  groups  le^ids  us  back  again 
to  the  point  from  w  hciire  w  e  started.  Some  species  of  the 
l.ianeixn  Alca,  which  M.  Temmiiick  has  united  under  the 
generic  title  of  Phalerit,  with  b.lla  less  elevated  at  the  cul- 
men and  mure  taporius  than  that  of  Fhtiereiiia,  leed  ua 
generally  to  the  Mergulm  of  Ray,  the  LitUt  Auk  of  our 
eabineta.  This  genua  atraogly  and  diatinctirely  separated 
ftom  both  Mea  and  Vria,  in  the  fomer  of  which  groups 
it  has  been  plated  hy  Linncous,  and  in  the  latter  by  M. 
Temminck,  may  be  con&idere<l  as  iulermedialo  between 
them.  It  thus  briiijTs  us  to  Uria,  where  the  pointed  and 
tiiperin};  hill,  nf^r^hx  ilisceriiihle,  reconducts  us  to  Apteno- 
dytts.'  Ml.  Vij,'i)rs,  has ing  then  ouser.ed  liial  the  groups 
composing  tlie  Alcadce  are  cliaracterised  i>y  having  no  hind 
toe.  passes  from  them  to  the /bfooanute  by  mean*  ef 

n0^t««.  [PjU.SCAIfWJB.j 


Mr.  SwabMoa  observes  that  the  hind  tee  in  the  panguina 
and  cormorants  is  plaeed  almost  u  forward  as  in  the  swifts. 

In  the  penguin,  the  tardus  is  m  sl.  irt  as  almost  to  be  con- 
foun(1e<l  with  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  u:nl  it  is  probably  rested 
upon  the  ground  for  its  whole  length  when  tlie  bird  walks, 
just  as  in  the  hear  and  other  iilanlij^n  aile  (Uiadriiptds ;  it  is 
also,  he  adds,  remarkably  broad  ;  the  hind  toe  is  phueil  in 
front,  and  on  the  inner  murgiii ;  but  it  is  so  unusually  small, 
that,  but  fur  its  short  but  well  defined  claw,  it  Would  nut 
be  ptrreived.  This  claw  is  without  any  vestige  of  a  wob, 
or  of  a  lobe,  and  is  quite  disconnected  from  the  others;  of 
the  three  anterior  toes,  the  middle  is  the  longest,  the  outer 
rather  less,  and  the  inner  the  shortest.  The  whole  tmt  ia 
remarkably  flattened^  as  if  to  enable  the  bird  to  cover  a 
greater  bceadth  of  gnvnd.  {Clauification  qfBird$,  vol.  i ) 


In  tte  aeoond  volume  of  the  same  work,  the  author,  after 
a  summary  diaeoesiim  of  the  fomily  AleaiUtt  conaidara  the 
penguins,  on  the  whoU),  as  the  most  ahifular  of  all  aquatie 

birds,  and  he  states  that  they  clearly  point  OUt  tfasl  nature 

is  about  lo  pass  from  tho  bircU  to  the  fishes. 

We  own  that  thii  is  not  quite  so  clear  to  ua.  Among  the 
terrestrial  birds  wo  regard  the  Struthionidee  as  presenting 
the  most  erpeluid  Conu  ;  and  an  examination  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  penguins  leads  us  to  ilie  coiicluMon  that 
Ihey  more  satisfactorily  represent  some  of  the  aquatic  rep- 
tiles, especially  the  marine  Tesludinata.  M.  Lesson  thinks 
lhat  Apt.  Futac/ujnica  leads  to  tho  inammifers  by  Ontilho 
rhynauu.  The  Aloadee  of  Mr.  Swainaou  consist  of  the 
gencift  Uri$»  jUea» itamoit,  CMmtnm  {Mtt^Miht» 
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and  .iptenodytfs.  The  famPy  is  placcil  between  Iho  CJym- 
bid^E  and  the  PelcraniJ<e.  j/^„^^ 

According  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Grav.  the  gonei^  of  the  Mrad^ 
are  subd.Mded  iiilo  t^e  subfamilies  Alcana,  Phal^rnui', 
Svhemtnnre,  and  VriaitfV.  o  i    ■  . 

Tluj  StJu^nadnte  comprehend  the  Rcncra  Sp/wniscut, 

Fori   (Lm/  Ovneru  »f  lUrd,.  la40.)  Spe- 

rinioni  of  each  of  these  genera  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  British 
MuaeUlU. 

Sphuuiacus.  (BrUs.) 

Generie  Character.— Hill  compresiwl,  straiKht.  irregu- 
larly  furrowed  at  the  base;  end  of  the  uiiper  raan.hbfe! 
hookc<l.  that  of  the  lower  mandiWe  irnncated;  wvtnU  me- 
dian and  exposed.    Wmgs  impruiier  for  lli>rlu. 

Example,  Spfienitcnx  demerittu—ApUn»dytes  demtrta. 

^'%icnplion.—BiU  and  feet  black;  the  former  wiili  a 
yellowish  transverse  band  near  the  ancx ;  eye  brow*  and 
pecioral  hand  while;  b  ad  y  above  blacker  black-speckled; 

white  beneath.  „     ,   «        ».i  •• 

(;r„"r,ii,/,ical  Di^trilmlion.-TUe  South  Se.n*,  AlUnl.c 
and  Anlurelic.  li)  treat  abuadiUice  at  the  l-ulkland  hland* 
and  Cu|h;  of  Good  ifoiKt. 


Spbaniaeiu  dMsmai. 

Eiidyptes.  Vieill.    (Calarrhacle^,  Bribs.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  ttraight  at  the  baRC,  com- 
prea«»l,  furrowed  ubli(|Uely,  poinled,  rounded  above,  upper 
mandible  hooked,  lower  mundibte  rounded  or  truncated  at 
llu.'  piiint ;  a  furrow  originuiei  from  the  nostril  and  Icrmi- 
nii'.es  at  the  lower  third  of  the  border.  Wingt  reduced  to 
rtiiiimunts,  improper  for  llight. 

Example,  Eudyptet  Chrynocome — Apienodyies  Chryso- 
C'liw,  Gm. 

D>-icripUon.—lJi/l  reildi-.h-brown ;  frontal  cresj,  consist- 
iiij;  of  very  tiariDw  loose  fcalher*.  bluek  and  erectile;  auri- 
cular band  delleeted,  sulphureouij.  Body,  ahusc  bluisb- 
bluck,  below  velvety-while;  U7<h^<  blaek  ubove,  while  be- 
low ;  /eel  yellowish. 

Thii  in  the  Created  B;n<:uin  of  (^tham ;  Ma/ichot  Sou- 
tear  of  Bougainville  and  ButTon. 

M-  jL'»koii  has  given  a  |i;ood  account  of  its  habits,  as  well 
an  of  tho»c  of  others  of  the  species,  in  the  ZixJogic  dc  la 
CiM/uille.  lie  8l:itci  that  il  lives  in  all  the  seas  of  the 
Koulhei  II  hemisphere,  far  fiom  the  land  ;  for  lie  killed  in- 
dividuals in  4^^"  h'  Sa"  S.  lat  and  iG"'  oG'  fj"  W.  lo: 
Voyaging  ia  couples,  duubllcM  luoiu  oud  feuialf^ 


Apleitodytes.  (For»ter.) 

Generic  Character-— Bill  longer  than  the  head,  slender, 
straight,  bent  at  the  point :  both  mandible*  equally  pomlfl. 
ratber  objuse  ;  Ibo  upiwr  mandible  furrowed  throuf^hout  iti 
l••n^th;  the  lower  mandible  largest  at  tho  base,  and  ro\eie«l 
with  a  naked  smooth  skin,  nmlrils  linear,  hidden  bribe 
fioiilal  feathers.  Ffet  short  and  stout;  toes  directed  f^r- 
v.uriU,  great  toe  very  short.  Winj^s  feathcrlosa,  reduced  to 
rudiments  or  winglets  covered  wi|h  hairy  feathers. 

Example,  Apteii'jdytet  Paiachonica. 


jng., 


Ai>teDoil)-tni  PaUchook-a. 

DescripUon. — Lower  half  of  the  demi-bill  re«l ;  head  and 
throat  covere<l  with  very  black  feathers;  a  yellow  orant^c 
band,  widest  towards  tlie  oceipiit,  occupies  each  si'lf.  to 
unite  uiMiii  the  breast,  and  sep.irale  the  black  of  the  tliroax 
from  the  grey-ash  which  covers  the  l>ack  ;  the  fcatlivre  tl 
the  belly  have  the  whiteness  and  lu»lro  of  satin,  and  n  yrt 
low  tint  more  and  more  de>  iH;ne:l  mingles  in  il  towanU  il* 
upper  pait  of  Ibc  breast ;  two  baud*  of  deep  black  vocupy 
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tho  sides :  toes  strong"  and  robust ;  vings  more  elongated, 
than  in  the  othcir  pengninai.  Hdght,  vlwn  aiMt*  ttpiards 

of  three  feet 

Geographical  DUtribuiion.— Southern  herni-sphero  in 
higli  btitudo.  StratU  of  Masalbaens;  Falkkmd  IsUnds, 
Antatotw  IfUnda,  &e.  Wodddl  {Voyage  fo  Ifo  SotOh 
P )  g  irot  a  highly  iDtamtiog  aecaiuit  ftf  tb«  habiia  of  this 

Epccioa. 

The  forms  above  given  will,  it  is  bop^d,  sufsiciently  cx- 
jilain  to  the  student  th<»  proiip  before  ua.  Tlie  tv|K'  of  the 
f((!nus  Py^roiC^/i.^  of  VVaiiliT  is  Afti'ri'idiitr^  P.tyni  of 
Gmeiin,  nn  inhnbitant  ol  i'a|iua,  or  Now  Guinea,  among 
other  localitioH. 

P£NICILLUS,  ft  subdtvkiion  of  ttie  Linniean  genus 
CSot&Ilina.  [PskudozoawaJ 

PENlClLLUBi  BragttiiBire't  name  for  die  Asp«tfiUuai 
of  Lam.  rAflFnejuim;  Tvbicolio^] 
PENITENTIARIES.  [Pruoiw.] 
PENITENTS.  [PrnancbO 
PENJAB.  or  PAN.I  AB.   [Hindt  staw.)  ✓ 
PENKRIDGE,   [STAFFoaussuKK  ] 
PENMAEN  MAWR.  rCAERNAiivoNsniuE.j 
PENN.  SIR  WIIXIAM,  was  born  in  Wii,  at  Bristol. 


Ha 


;  entered  into  the  Hea  scrviee,  ho  was  made  a  captain 


in  1642,  and  an  admiral  in  [6  53  for  bis  service!*  against  the 
Dutch.  Hamiioneof  thoso  u  ho  commanded  when  Jamaica 
«M  taken  froni  the  Simniarda  in  io  which  veor  he 
letornfld  to  Bnglaiid»  aiia  was  eleeied.  meBtber  of  paniaintnt 

for  Weymouth,  bat  wai  oommitted  to  the.  Tower  by  the 
republican  government  on  the  charge  of  having  left  his 
command  iritbout  Irave.  Afler  tlu.'  Restoration  lio  was 
creator!  a  knight,  and  was  madea  corami&sioner  of  Ibc  navy, 
govornur  of  Kiiisalo,  and  a  vice-admiral.  He  n^ain  went  to 
Ken  in  ifi(i4,and  was  commander-in-chief  under  the  duko  of 
York,  in  the  naval  viclorjr  over  the  Dutch  in  16C5.  In  1666 
be  retired  from  servioe  at  Sea,  but  continued  to  perform  bis 
oUier  duties  till  1669,  when  he  went  into  MnraaMt  at 
Wanatead  m  EoMSt.  where  he  died  in  1670. 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  the  0HI7  loh  of  AddMcml  Pono.  was 
born  in  London.  Oelober  I4f  1644.  He  was  educated  with 
much  care  at  Chigwell  Iti  Essex,  and  tben  at  a  private 
ncadcmf  in  Lonilon.  Tn  tfii^tt,  lit-  was  entered  a  genllemnn 
commoner  of  (Jhnst  Church,  Oxford,  Hi»  first  hisLH  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Fnt  niN,  or  Quakers,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  spjx'ar-s  to  liavv  be-on  prodnml  by  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  I/ip  ;  the  ctTiTt  of  wliirh  was,  that, 
while  at  Oxford,  Penn,  together  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
atodentjs  began  to  withdraw  from  attendance  on  the  public 
iranbip  of  the  eatabliahud  church,  and  to  hold  private 
pfajrer-meetings.  They  were  flnetl  by  the  collego  for  non- 
confbirmity,  but  this  did  not  deter  them ;  ftr,  an  eider  from 
the  king  having  required  that  the  antient  custom  of  Wearing 
surplices  should  bo  rrvived,  Penn  and  hi^  associates  at- 
tempted to  tear  them  from  tlie  backs  of  those  students  who 
worr>  thorn.  For  this  display  of  inianpeiBle  aeal  thif  ware 
expelled  from  the  cniloyc. 

Admiral  Ponn,  wlio  was  in  high  favour  wiili  Charles  II. 
and  the  duke  ol  York,  and  ainbittous  far  hi^  son's  advanoc- 
nental  ootDt,  was  much  displeased  with  this  event,  and 
sliU  more  with  tbe  ctaanfce  which  had  taken  placo  m  ins 
aoti^e  raannen.  Vit  trieo  to  ttim  him  flrom  his  religious 
obilemooea  and  oonpeny.  bat  in  viin»  And  1^  Length 
was  so  highly  incen^  as  to  have  Kconne  to  Mows, 
and  finally  turned  him  out  nf  door?.  The  admiral  soon 
relented  iso  fur  ns  to  trv  anoilier  expodient.  Ho  sunt  him, 
in  1662,  on  a  tour  to  Franco.  After  remaimnsr  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Fails.  Fcnti  went  to  Saumur,  mid  studied 
under  the  popular  jirearher  Mosej  Amyrfiiill.  Ho  after- 
war<Is  proceeded  to  Turin,  whence  he  was  recalled  by  his 
f.itlit-r  t(i  England,  in  1664,  who,  on  his  return,  was  greatly 

R leased  wiUi  the  polish  and  courtliness  of  manners  which 
e  had  acquired.  He  was  now  admitted  a  student  of  Lin- 
cohi*a  Inn,  whera  beeonUnoed  till  icaa,  when  his  father 
sent  him  to  Irelandi  ft>r  purpo^  of  managing  his 
«.4tates  in  that  country.  This  duty  he  perfurmo'l  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  father;  but,  happening,'  to  in- 
tend a  ruli^ious  meeting  at  Cork,  where  1  iioma.s  Loe  de- 
liverol  a  discourse,  beginning  'There  i-i  a  laith  ihnt  over- 
comes the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  that  is  ovon-umo  by 
the  world,  he  \v,»s  sto  tieeply  impressofl,  that  from  this  time 
be  constantly  attendcil  the  Quakers'  meetings.  At  one  of 
tnew,  held  at  Uork.  in  1M7,  ho  and  otheia  ware  appre- 
hended by  Older  of  the  mayor,  who  wonld  httfo  a«t  Penn  at 


liberty  on  his  giving  bail  for  his  good  behaviour,  bnt  he  »>• 
ftised,  and  was  sent  to  prison  with  the  rest.  He  wrote  how^ 
ever  to  the  earl  of  Orrery^  then  lord  preaideot  of  Munatir. 
requiring  the  release  of  all,  but  tbe  eeri  contented  bbnielf 
with  ordering  Penn  alona  to  bo  aet  at  Kber^. 

Admiral  Ann,  on  bdng  Infonned  that  Williain  had  (To- 
cidedly  joined  tbe  Quakers,  summoned  ]iim  li  imc,  atul  re 
tnonstrated  with  him  and  threatened  Inm.  but  iti  v  un .  Uic 
son  was  firm,  but  respectful.  The  adnnrnl  at  la-.l  rostriclcd 
himself  in  the  dernimd,  that  he  should  [akf  oil"  his  liai  ni 
the  |uesctMX'  of  the  king,  the  duko  uf  Ym  k.  and  liiuisclf. 
But  Ponn  refused  to  pay  even  thia  iiinitwl  licgroc  of 'hat 
worship,'  at  which  the  adraii-al  was  go  much  inecnsed  that 
ho  a^ain  turiic<l  his  son  out  of  duo^s;  but  in  a  short  time  ho 
allowed  him  to  return  home. 

In  IfittS  Penn  began  to  pieaeh,  and  alio  published  bia 
^r»t  work,  *Trattt  exalted.*  In  this  year,  a  preacher  natned 
Vincent  accused  the  Quakers  of  benig  opposo(l  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  A  public  disputation  took  place,  from 
whifh  both  parlies  leUirjil  wilh'iut  beini;  e,iiiv;iuv'd.  In 
rroiceution  <if  this  couiroverijy  i'tiai)  wrote  'The  Saudy 
FuundaliDU  shake:),'  in  which  he  professed  his  belief  in  ihe 
doetrmo  of  tliu  Trinity,  but  objected  to  the  lauguuge  in 
which  it  was  expounded  by  the  church  of  England ;  and 
for  this  he  was  oommitted  to  the  Tower.  During  his  im- 
prisonment, which  lasted  nearly  Miven  montlis,  he  wtole  bis 
'  No  Gfoaa,  no  Crown,'  one  of  bia  moot  populai  itarka.  Ir. 
1669,  after  hi*  liberation,  an  entire reeonciliation  took  place 
between  him  ana  his  father,  and  ho  again  went  to  Ireland 
to  look  afler  biii  father's  estates,  iu  which  country  he  re- 
mained about  twe'.vc  months. 

In  ir.70  the  Conventicle  Act  was  nursed,  and  Pi  uu  wis 
olio  of  the  first  sutVerers  undor  it.  lie  >va-s  iMmmiiltod  to 
Newgate  for  ptuaclnng  to  what  was  culled  'a  riotous  and 
seditious  asstimbly,'  which  consistetl  of  the  Quakers,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  their  chapel,  ami  who  now  met  in 
the  open  street,  as  near  to  it  as  they  could.   The  trial  look 

Sace  at.  tbe  OldBailev  Sessions,  and  is  remarkable  not  oohr 
r  the  jirmneta  and  ability  of  Penn*s  defence,  but  Ar  the  ad- 
mirable  courage  ana  coustuicy  with  whiidi  tlut  juty,  bi 
opposition  to  the  direction  of  the  Bench,  and  in  aefiante  of 
its  threats,  pronoiin<-ed  a  vonlict  of  anjiiitlal.  The  jury 
were  fined,  and  orUeretl  to  lie  uninis'iiiud  idl  the  ilat;:^  uvre 
paid  :  but  tins  proceciling  was  deelaiud  illegal  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas, on  whivi)  uccusion,  chief-ju^tirc  Vnuglian 
delivered  an  able  speech  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  juries. 
Soon  after  this  Admiral  Penn  died,  pcrfcotiy  reconciled  to 
his  son,  to  whom  he  left  eotatos  worth  16UU/.  a  year.  In 
February,  lft70-l,  Penn  waa  Main  oommitted  to  Newgate 
on  a  ehatgo  of  pniebing  publidy,  and  m  remained  in 
prison  she  montba. 

In  1672  Penn  married  Crulfelma  Maria,  danti;hier  of  Sir 
William  Springelt.  who  was  killed  in  ihe  oivi!  uars  at  ilie 
sief^s  of  Bambcr.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Uickuians- 
worih  ui  Hertfordsbirtk  bttt  aftorwania  aottled  at  Wanning^ 
hurst  in  Sussex. 

In  I fi 7 r,  in  company  with  Goor^je  Fox  and  Hubert  Rar- 
oky,  he  made  a  sort  of  ridigious  tour  in  Holland  and  (Ger- 
many, and  was  received  with  marked  di  tiw  t  an  by  iIk! 
prinresa  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  daughter  of  the  kmg  of 
BolMniia,  and  granddaughlor  of  James  I.  of  England.  After 
his  retnm,  be  was  beard  before  a  oommiltee  of  the  Houae 
of  CummoiiB  In  behalf  bf  the  Qoakers.  who  were  oppressed 
by  Exrhr(]uor  prosecutions  under  statutes  which  had  been 
enacted  at^airiHt  tlio  Roman  Catholics;  hewa^also  admitted 
to  plead  before  a  oommittoc  of  tin-  hou-c,  that  the  so  lemn 
afllrmafion  of  ihe  Quakers  sbould  be  aduntttd  in  the  ]il.u  o 
of  an  oaih,  and  to  this  effect  an  enactment  paa-^eti  ihu 
Commolu  in  1678,  but  wm  lost,  in  consequence  of  a  proro- 
gation, befbre  it  bad  passed  tbe  Lords. 

We  nal^  eome  to  an  important  event  in  Penn'a  life,  the 
eatobliabmont  of  the  oolony  uf  Pennaylvuiia.  A  tnet  of 
country  on  tha  weat  aide  of  the  Oelawate  waa  granted  on 
petition  by  Clwriea  IT.  to  Penn  and  his  beira,  in  eensidota- 
t ion  of  a  debt  of  16.U0t)/.  duo  from  the  oiown  to  Admital 
Penn,  fur  inoiicv  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  na%y.  To 
this  the  duke  of  York  added  by  eesision  a  contis^uous  portion 
of  territorv  lower  down  on  tbo  Dolaware.  The  king's  pa- 
tent was  dalo'l  Maich  1,  U'.^d-I,  and  in  this  document  he 
named  tlio  province,  in  honour  of  the  founder  and  his 
father,  Pennsylvania.  Penn  woa  oottstilutcd  absolute  pro- 
prietor and  goTomor  of  tbo  proviuoe.  He  publiahod '  Soma 
Aoeoont  of  Ponnaylfania,*       end  alto  'Certain  Oondi- 
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lionn  or  Concessions,  in  winch  no  ofTerod  easy  terms  of 
neltleinnnt  to  thoiie  who  might  bo  disposed  to  ctnii^tu. 
niree  »hips  soon  set  sail  with  settlers  fTom  England  and 
AVales,  chiefly  Quakers.  In  the  bep;inninir  of  \6>i'l  he  pub- 
lished 'The  Frame  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
PbnnaylvBoiain  Amarioat  loaeilMr  with  eertMn  L»«s  ngrwd 
upon  in  England  bjr  tb«  Gowrnor  and  dims  FrMnen  of 
the  aforesaid  Province,  to  be  further  explained  and  con- 
firmed there  by  tlie  first  Provincial  Council  thnt  shall  bo 
hvlrl."  Hiivm^  provioiislv  opciii'd  a  fru-iulK'  intercourse  with 
tLu  iiattve  Americans  bv  j>r«sciiis  ami  cotu  ilmiory  letters, 
in  the  autumn  of  168*2  he  saik<l  fvir  IViu  syham  i,  U  a\  in^; 
his  wife  and  children  in  Enj^land,  and  twoii  after  iiii  arnval 
summoned  an  assembly,  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  by 
whom  tho  framo  of  government,  as  formed  in  England,  was  ac- 
eeptod.  He  Ind  Mml  out  instructions,  before  he  left  England, 
toiMgotiate  a  treaty  of  »a1e  w  sh  the  lDdianiiatioDi,aiiA  Ua- 
H&BHk  leoorde  (liat  a  ^Teni  meeiing  of  the  Indian  oatioiu 
and  Eniopeaa  aeiUen  took  place  under  an  enormous  elm- 
tree,  near  the  site  of  Phila<lelphia,  when  the  treaty  was 
raliflfil,  and  a  le^jrue  of  friendship  e»tabli<lu'rl,  '  u  friend- 
ship,' &a\s  I'r.iurl,  the  historian  of  Penn>)lvauia,  '  which, 
for  the  space  of  nure  than  seventy  years  was  never  inter- 
rupted, or  so  long  as  the  Quakers  retainvd  power  in  the  eo- 
Tcrnmeiit.'  The  exael  date  of  tltia  BMBMMaDle  aaaamUf  has 
not  been  specified. 

Having  fuumled  the  eily  of  Philadelphia  on  the  banks 
of  the  I>elaware  [PHiLADEi^pniA],  mod  apeat  about  two 

Em  in  the  province  adjusting  iu  politieal  eoilatitatioB,aiid 
Dginx  the  00)005  into  a  atete  or  pnaper^  and  order,  he 
returned  to  Bn^and  about  Midsammer.  1684.  Within  this 
short  ]ieri:.i<l  i,.t  Ie<5  (han  fifty  sail  arrivefl  in  the  province 
with  scukrs  trom  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  HoUuiid,  ami 
Germanv. 

In  Febnian',  lf»S.j,  soon  after  Pcnn's  return  to  Enijland, 
Clmrles  II.  rlieil,  and  ihe  faviiur  with  which  Juineti  II., 
when  duke  of  York,  li<id  regarded  Admiral  Penn,  was 
transferred  to  his  son.  After  the  Revolution  in  1688,  bis 
intimacy  with  James  II.  exposed  him  to  suspicions,  and  he 
was  four  times  arrested  on  accusations  of  bein^  a  concealed 
Papist  and  a  Jeanit ;  bat  he  alwajii  cleared  himaelf  befiwa 
the  kins  and  eouneil,  till  one  Fuller,  who  wat  afterwardt 
declarea  by  parliament  to  bo  an  impoHlor,  in  IC^o  arc.wcA 
him  on  oath  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  ti>  restore  the  late 
king.  Unwilliiii^  to  expii^e  himself  to  the  risk  of  being 
convicted  upon  the  oaiii  of  such  a  man,  and  the  perjured 
ovideiice  wlm  h  he  might  }jet  up,  be  lived  in  trioat  seclusion 
in  I.<ondon  till  16it3,  m  which  year,  through  the  mediation 
of  his  friends  at  court,  he  was  admitted  to  plead  bis  cause 
before  the  king  and  council,  and  was  honourably  acquitted. 
SiMn  after  this  liis  wife  died.  In  1696  he  married  Hannah, 
Ibe  daughter  of  Thomas  CaUowhill,  a  merchant  of  Bristol. 

In  l<f  9  be  again  sailed  ht  Pennaylvatiia,  with  bis  wifb 
and  Jbaily,  with  the  inimtion  of  makinff  it  the  place  of  bis 
Altare  residence.  He  bad  been  deprlrca  of  tho  government 
of  Pennsvlvania  in  1692,  and  It  had  been  annexed  to  that 
of  New  York  ;  but  it  was  restored  to  him  111  1694  by  an  in- 
strument of  WiUkiui  and  Mary.  An  attempt  was  after- 
wards made  to  take  possession  of  the  propnetory  govern- 
tnents  in  North  America,  and  lo  convert  them  into  regal 
ones.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  wiu  already  before  tho  lords, 
when  it  was  delayed  by  petition  of  the  friends  of  Penn,  who 
immediately  embnrked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
Deoember,  1701.  The  bill  was  dtopped  after  bis  return, 
and  the  aooeision  of  Queon  Anne  enoa  more  natoied  bim 
to  tkt<m  at  eourt  In  the  meantime  Benn  had  become 
eneumbered  with  debt  He  had  mor^ged  Pennsyhnnia 
in  170A  for  6600/.  In  1712  he  agreed  to  sell  bis  rights  to 
tile  Kiij;lish  Ko^'t'niment  flir  1*2,000/.,  but  was  unable  to 
complete  the  transaction  by  tliree  :ipo]ileciie  fits  which  fol- 
lo\vi-d  I'ueh  other  m  rapid  succession,  an<l  consideraliK  un- 
]>aireil  bidh  his  memory  ami  uixlerstanduig.  Ho  survived 
liowover  in  a  trnn<iuil  state,  tliiiua;h  with  his  bodily  and 
ueotal  v^ur  gradually  decaying,  till  the  30th  of  Ju^, 
17I8»  when  he  dlad«  at  hia  seat  at  Ruseombe  in  Barkp 
ahlfe. 

Iiienn  left  children  by  both  of  bis  wives,  and  to  them  be 
DcqiicBihcd  hia  property  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  government  and  quit-rents  of  Pennsylvania  devolved 
to  the  sunivinfj  sons  of  the  second  femily,  with  the  tiile  of 
Proprietaries,  and  by  them  were  sold  to  the  state  uf  Penn- 
sylvania, at"t(-r  tliU  .-Mnencan  Re\olutioii,  for  KfO.dOO/. 

Pcnn's  writings,  which  sure  numerous,  were  collected,  and 


published,  with  a  LUb  pieflxed  to  them,  in  I.72B,  a  tdU 

folio. 

((■larkson's  Life  0/  Peim  :  Sewell's  //Mtory  ^  Cite  Qm. 
/c'Tt ;  Proud's  Hiiioty  f\f  fienntylvania.) 

PKNN-AIR.  [HmnirsTAN,  vol.  xii,  p.  W8.j 
PENNANT.  TOOMAS,  waa  bom oTan antieiii  WdA 
family,  nt  Downing  in  Flintshire,  on  the  I4th  of  JotM^ 
I7'i6.  He  was  educated  at  Wrexham  school  and  subse- 
quently at  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree  in  that  university, 
tbQU|,'h  the  hniiorary  distinction  01  LL.D.  was  afierwnriii 
conferred  on  him.  When  about  twelve  years  old  lie  ren-ivnl 
a  present  of  Willughby's  '  Ornithology,'  and  he  dated  the 
commencement  of  that  fondiiL><ta>  far  iutural  history  whicli 
distinguished  his  future  life  firom  the  perusal  of  this  book. 
Immediately  after  leaving  Oxford  he  made  an  excursieo 
into  Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mines  and 
investigating  the  oUeets  of  natural  historj  which  llw 
county  powoBsea.  Hia  fliil  literary  prodaelion  wut  an 
account  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Downing  in 
1750,  which  was  published  in  the  'Philosophical  Tramuif- 
tions.'  In  1756  ii  memoir  apj-K-ared  by  Pennant  in  the  same 
work,  on  cerlaiu  coralloid  bodies  found  in  Shiop-^hire;  thn 
attracted  the  attention  of  Linnnus.  upon  wliose  recomm  n- 
daiion  the  author  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  bo- 
ciety  of  Upsai,  a  dittinetlim  of  whMi  Pounant  was alwaji 

particularly  proud. 

In  1761  be  commenced  the  publication  of  his  first  gresi 
work,  the  '  British  Zoology,'  which  was  printed  in  utgi 
folio,  and  when  complete  contained  ISA  pl^rtea.  It  aAer 
watda  went  through  uaay  mnallec  editioM,  and  leoetved 
numemas  additions.  Latin  and  Ckman  translations  witb 
the  plates  were  publislied  abroad.  The  best  cripie*  of  this 
^^ork  an;  lliase  which  came  out  in  4lo.  in  1776  and  1777,  in 
4  volumes.  The  '  British  Zoology'  included  nearly  the  wii.>lf 
of  the  species  of.  the  animal  kingdom  (at  that  tune  knowni 
iniiabitiiig  this  island,  with  tho  exception  of  the  clasps  of  in- 
sects, which  was  entirely  omitted.  In  1766,  dunng  the  pn>- 
gresB  of  this  work,  Pennant  made  a  tour  on  tho  0>ntinen^ 
whero  be  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  celebrated  Ibreipi 
naturalists.   He  visited  Buflblt  at  Montbard,  and  he  afk» 


wards  maintained  a  eoneapeodenee  with  thia  gr 
From  Fhtnee  ha  proceeded  to  Siritieiland,  and  at  Berm 

became  acquainted  with  Baron  Hallor.  lie  then  travelled 
through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  formctl  an  miiuijicy 
at  the  Hague  wii':i  P.ii'.as.  Speaking  of  this  naturalii; 
Pennant  says,  •  Our  conversation  rolled  chiefly  on  naturai 
history,  and  as  wc  were  both  enthusiastic  admirers  of  our 
great  Ray.  1  proposed  his  undertaking  a  history  of  qusdni- 
peds  on  the  system  of  our  illustrious  c^iuiitryrnan.  a  jitik 
reformed.  He  aasented  to  my  plan,  and  wrote  me  a  Jong 
letter  in  which  ha  sent  an  outline  of  his  design,  and  hit 
resolution  to  pursue  it  with  all  the  expedition  eoimakent 
with  bis  other  engagmenta.'  Flallaa  went  to  Ruaria,  and 
never  aecomplishea  this  prqjeot.  but  Pennant  followed  ott 
the  idea  himself,  and  in  1771  nublisbed  a  work  with  th« 
tillo  of  a  '  Synopsi.s  of  Quadruueil-s'  illustrated  with  about 
thirty  plates.  This  w.'xs  iniende<l  as  a  sort  of  index  to  iht 
sjH  cies  of  animals  described  by  BulTon  in  lus  irreat  work  ori 
natural  history  ;  lie  ;rradually  however  exteuilcd  tt»  iimit^ 
and  included  in  it  the  description  of  many  animals  which  bt 
had  ubservt'<i  in  different  collections,  or  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  ditfercnt  trmveUon,  and  were  unknown  to  Buf- 
fo n.   Ho  followed  the  arrangement  wbieh  bad 


ceived  by  Rev,  introduoing  however  the  genem  cataUisfaed 

b^  linUBUa.  The  ^Synopsis,'  when  enlarged,  was  rcpublL»hc<^ 
with  the  name  of  a  *  History  of  Quadrupedji.'   The  deMS.^- 

tions  in  this  work  were  sliort  and  meagre,  and  the  s\n.- 
nyines  few  in  number  and  nut  always  correct;  neMeiiLt^ 
less  it  was  very  well  received,  for  it  was  the  first  detaiie- 
work  on  quadrupeds  in  which  they  were  methodicaiiy  ar- 
ranged, and  It  contained  a  number  of  new  spit-.e*  and  main 
original  figures,  which  were  conoctljr  thouKh  not  very  ei»- 
gantly  drawn.  It  went  through  aereral  editions,  and  Bi>i!> 
fon  availed  himself  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  ibr  bis  *uf^ 
plements.  Cuvier  says  of  this  work, '  that  it  im  still  indtt- 
pensable  to  those  who  wish  lo  study  the  history  of  quadro- 
peds.'  After  his  return  to  England,  Pennant  comtaracvi 
a  work  on  '  Indian  Zoology,' of  wh  cli  13  folio  plates  wer.- 

Sublisbed,  the  expense  of  which  \\  as  partly  defrayed  by  5/ 
oseph  Banks:  it  was  simiu  di5coniiiHie<l. 
In  1769  he  set  out  on  a  tour  ihrough  Scotland,  t'i« 
northern  part  of  whidi  had  at  that  time  been  littK-  .'Xplor.-' 

by  the  traveller  or  the  naturalist.  Ho  kept  a  juurital 
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which  he  notcnl  down  all  the  objects  of  intereit  that  he  met 
with,  and  puhli&hed  it  after  his  return,  with  plalc*  iUuatnit- 
ing  the  scenery,  &c. ;  this  work  went  through  mrajr  edi- 
tfamt.  U«  mule  a  aaeond  excunion  into  Scodaad  in  177S, 
of  which  he  alio  pubUahad  an  acconot.  He  was  aeeom- 
panied  in  this  tour  by  Dr.  lightroot,  who  then  cullcc-tcd  a 
great  part  of  the  materiab  tit  bis '  IHora  Scotica,'  in  the 
M«pai»tioii  of  wbieb  Mr.  Panpant  was  cf  graat  iwirtMice  to 
him. 

Till'  ii(!Xt  work  ^»hich  Pennant  cuinmcncfil  was  a  svst.;- 
niatii-  catalogue  called  the  '  Genera  of  Birds;'  this  wa«  in- 
lendi-<l  to  \m  similni*  in  plan  to  the  '  S)  noi>bis  of  Quadru- 
peds,* but  it  was  never  compleied.  His  last  great  work  wn.t 
nfa  *  Aretie  Zoology,*  which  appeared  in  three  quarto 
votumet  in  1784*99-87.  and  contained  twenly-six  platca. 
Hits  (wliieh  was  netewarily  a  compilationt  as  the  antbor 
never  visited  the  native  liaunts  of  the  animals  which  he  de- 
scribed) included  an  account  of  the  northern  roasts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  with  their  productions  taken 
frum  the  writing;*  ot'  difl'erent  travellers,  and  from  the  exami- 
natiun  oi'  s);eciuien»  of  (litTcreiit  aniniaU  si-iit  to  the  author 
or  preserved  in  iiiiiseums.  IVnnant  received  eonsideralile 
assistance  durintj  tl'.e  i>i\);j;r.^ss  of  this  work  from  many 
foreign  naturalists,  umuui;  wiioin  Pallas.  Tbunberg,  Spar- 
raan, Miilier,  and  Fabriciusniay  be  mentioned.  The* Aretie 


Zoohigy'  acquired  considerable  reputation  among  naturalists, 
•nd  woa  vnluable  from  eontaining  dgtoriptions  and  figures 
of  many  naimala  ud  triidi  ptitvioBtly  onltnown.  It  is  uni- 
versally oonsnlted  and  refbrred  to  by  sntbon  at  the  present 

day. 

Wlieii  in  liis  sixty-seventh  year,  lie  planned  an  extensive 
work  on  the  mo<lel  of  tlie  proeivluv^,  which  was  to  embrace 
an  account  of  every  cjuntry  in  the  world,  with  their  produc- 
tions; lie  published  two  x  olunies  of  tins,  in  -tto.,  entitled  a 
•  View  of  IIilldo^tan.'  Two  mart;  uurc  brought  out  by  his 
son,  after  his  decease,  with  the  name  of  '  (Juilines  of  the 
Ghibe.'  wliich  aUo  include  the  description  of  India  and 
the  a^oinhig  eoantriei. 

Ftonnant  wroto.  Mnoog  Mveral  other  works,  a  '  Journey 
ftrom  Cheater  to  London,*  b  *  Uiitory  of  London.*  and  a 
*Tour  in  Wales,'  which  contain  mneb  intoreating  matter  on 
antiquities  and  natural  hutory.  He  never  followed  any  ]>im- 
fesaion,  but  spont  alnvjst  tlie  whole  of  his  life  as  a  reined 
country  gentleiium  at  his  seat  of  D  >wning,  in  the  niid^t  of 
his  favourite  pursuitii.  Ho  enjoyed  nearly  uninterrupted 
health  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1798. 

PENNATULA.  [PEXJfATULARi*  ] 

PBNNATULA'IIIA.  a  family  of  Zoophyla.  The  Lin- 
naean  genus  Ptonnatula  included  several  species  of  compound 
Zoophyia,  having  an  iutwnal  elongate  axis.  I^murck 
divided  tbem  into  seren  gmMHi,  nod  oonatituted  for  them  a 
srrand  section  of  the  PoQ^pitirfo,  under  the  title  of  Pa/ypi 
i  :'dntes,  or  Floating  CarMint*.  One  of  these  genera  is 
1  ^  lu-niius,  which  belongs  to  a  very  different  jjt  oup  of  animals. 
i  Aiiimaiix  miii^  Verlibrm,  Xoui.  ii.)  Cuvier,  a\(>i(lin.r  this 
great  error,  employs  cis^ht  generic  distinctions,  Ui'igne 
A'limat,  Cn.l  el..  t'>iii.  iii.,  \>.  M7.) 

Blaiiiville  ( .icttnolo^ie,  p.  51  il  places  the  family  of  Pcn- 
natularia  in  his  class  Zoophylaria.  and  employs  six  genera, 
of  which  five  were  instituted  by  l^Amarek  and  one  by 
Cuvier. 

The  fidkiwing  ara  the  cboraeters  of  tbe  gnmp,  according 
to  Blainvillo:— 

Animnl*  piilypiforra,  pravidc<l  with  eight  piniMtad  tonta- 

riila,  more  or  less  prominent,  and  regularly  scattered  on  the 
surface  of  one  part  of  the  {;enerul  substance.  The  f  )rni  of 
tlic  whole  i-i  determinate;  the  nuiss  is  comi>o:ii'rl  nf  a  eon- 
tial  >  ili'l  .ixH,  '^iii r<iu Il  k  1  by  ;i  IIl^Iiv  <ull^s:llll■l>  i  ,iiMln;j0U8 
to  the  bark  of  a  tree),  ol'ten  very  lliirk,  ;iinl  su|>p  irlei  by 
calcareous  aciculaj  more  or  less  numerou... 

All  or  nearly  nil  of  these  animals  are  unattached,  and 
float  in  the  waters  of  tbo  «ea.  Some  writers  have  conjec- 
tured that  in  tbeir  movements  tbe  numwooa  polypi  of  the 
mm  obey  •  aMDmon  vill.  Fboqibonseanoo  bnongi  to 
Mvmal  in  •  Uving  ilitc. 

Whatever  be  ine  general  (brm  of  tbe  ipegiei  of  Fennatu- 

laiia,  oi:e  of  the  c\trtmitic<  is  ahvays  dsvoid  of  polypi :  in 
Penn.iiul-.i  this  part  may  be  compared  to  the  tubular  part  of 
:i   feallur.  wiiiie   the  polypiferous  purtioil   rescnibles  ex- 

Iiandeil  barbs.  There  is  therefore  in  these  Polypiariu  a 
>ilateral  symmotiy  wbieb  is  notdiatiiiotly  obMrvod  ui  otber 


GaimA. 

Animalt  ixtlypifurm,  elonnted.  auboylindrical.  provided 
with  eight  lentacula  strongly  pinnated,  united  into  an 
umbel,  in  small  number,  at  the  end  of  a  regular  tetragonal 
cortical  nasa,  wbieb  oontaina  a  long  internal,  tetragonal, 
calcareous  axis. 

One  species,  tbe  VorlieeTla  encrinus  of  Elliii,  figured  in 
his  work  on  tlte  Corallines,  p,  86,  tab.  37,  was  f.mnd  in  tliu 
Greenland  Seas;  another  (Umbeliana  steliifcra,  Giuelin) 
is  mentioned  in  Miiller's  '  Zoologia  Danioa,*  p.  183,  tab.  3$. 

Example^  Umbellularia  encrinus. 

'.it-//. 


groopa. 


P.C  No.  1091. 


OiiibcU<Uaii&  eticrif'Oi. 

Virgularia. 

Animals  polypiform,  with  ei^lit  ciliated  tentacula,  dis- 
posed in  rows,  on  one  e<!gu  of  small  oblique  pinnules, 
which  occupy  the  posterior  extremity  of  neomillODqrlilldlis 
altaj4t  linear  mass,  nw\  are  not  spinoiai. 


It  iip 


VtigidntandnUlls. 

By  this  latter  eliaraclor,  the  arrangement  of  its  pinnules, 
and  the  linearity  of  its  rachis,  VirKularia  differs  from  Peiv* 

VobXVlL-SH 
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natulsi.  It  U  not  ensy  to  soy  how  many  speries  arc  really 
known,  l^itnarck  gives  tlircc,  vliich  IJlainviUf  adopts,  but 
Cuvicr  reduces  them  to  two.  They  are  from  European  and 
Indian  seas. 

Example.  l'ir<:ularia  mirabilis  (Pcnnatula  mtrabilis  of 
Miiliisr).    BlainvtUe,  lab.  'JO.  f.  5,  5  a. 

Animals  polypifurra,  sessile,  not  retraelilc,  provided  wilh 
cifilit  pinnated  tt  iitaculii,  disposed  in  quincunx  on  one  face 
of  ilic  rctral  half  of  a  free,  regulur,  olongaled,  quadrangular 
rac'liis. 

A  (;cnus  of  Cuvier,  odopted  by  Blainville.  Both  authors 
agree  in  referring  to  it  two  species  described  by  Bubadsch 
and  Pallas. 

(There  is  extreme  cxnfusiuu  of  synonymy  in  the  references 
to  fiL^ure*  of  Pennatiilaria.  and  pariieulurly  to  Peniiatula 
mirahilis,  a  term  apniirenily  given  to  different  objects  by 
Liniixus,  PuUas.  ami  Miiller.) 

Pennatula  mirabilia  of  Linna-us  is  referred  by  Cuvier  to 
liis  genuii  Scirpearia. 

Pennatuta. 

Animals  polypiform,  provided  wilh  ciplit  pectinated  tcnta- 
cula  entirely  retractile,  and  irregularly  disposed  on  tlienrtral 
edge  of  a  sort  of  spears  or  lateral  pinnules;  these  ]iiiinules 
are  symmetrically  pluced  alons;  the  whole  extent  of  a  regu- 
lar, sjmmelrical,  sptculiferous  rncliis.  and  liiey  are  pro- 
loni^ed  into  a  biilbifurm  expansion  pierced  by  four  terminal 
openings. 

The  general  form  i«  suflicicntly  that  of  an  expanded  fea- 
ther to  justify  the  name. 

Blain\ille  admits  four  g)>ocics,  all  but  one  from  European 
seas.    M.  Ehrcnlier};  lliinks  there  are  five. 

Example,  Penmitiiliigrisea,  Gmclin.  (Blainvillo's  j4c/»no- 
logie,  tab.  b'J.  figs.  I,  10.) 


I 


rcDiialuld  Ctfaca. 

I  'KTelillum. 

Animals  pnlyrifiirm,  cylindrical,  furnished  with  eight 
pinnated  Icnlaciila,  and  reiraciile  into  orifices  ^eattere^l  in 
the  <uU-ian<  t«  of  a  regular,  cylindrical,  obtii<f,  unbrandied, 
mostly  lleshy  racliis,  wliich  isi  prolonged  into  a  bulbiforra 
expansion  pierced  with  f»ur  terminal  openings.  Tlie  inter- 
nal solid  axis  IS  very  small. 

Cuvier  cstaltli'.lie(l  the  genus,  and  remarks  that  in  the 
lan^e  polypi  of  Verctillum  the  prolongation  of  the  intestine 
into  the  common  stem  is  more  easily  followed  than  in  other 
compound  Zoophyla. 

Cuvicr  gives  three  species;  Lamarck  ami  Blainville  two. 
Veretillum  cytiomorium.  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
occurs  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  rcmarkablo  for  the 
Vividness  of  the  light  which  it  dilTusci  around. 


SeniUa. 

Animals  polypiform.  provided  wilh  eight  pinnated  ten* 
taenia  ;  rachis  dilated  from  a  cylindrical  free  pedicle  into  a 
broad  reniforra  expansion,  on  one  face  of  which  the  polypi 
are  srattereii. 

Pallas  states  that  Pennatula  rcniformis  (Rcnilla  Ameri- 
cana), the  ty|)e  of  the  geuus,  has  only  six  tcntacula :  but 
Schweiggcr  describes  eight.  There  is  another  species  (Rc- 
nilla violacea),  noticed  by  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  from  Aus- 
tralasia. 

Some  of  the  singular  fossil  Iwdies  known  to  geologists 
since  the  days  of  l.innivus  by  the  title  of  Graptoluhus  are 
supposeil  by  Nillson,  IJr.  Heck,  and  others  to  belong  to  the 
faniiU  of  Peniiatularia. 

PENM.  GIOV  ANNI  FR.VNCESCO. called  11  Fatlore. 
was  boi  ii  at  Florence,  in  HbM,  and  received  the  name  of 

II  Faitorc,  or  the  Steward,  from  his  having  been  entrusted 
w  itli  the  management  <if  the  domestic  affairs  of  Raphael. 
He  however  soon  became  one  of  bis  principal  asiiistanls. 
\h.  AVaageu  is  of  opinion  ibat  Penni  executed  many  parts 
of  the  cartoons  at  ilnmpton  Court,  especially  those  of  the 
Dvaih  of  Ananias,  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  soil 
.St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  Of  Penni  s  own  works,  no 
frescoes  and  very  few  oil  paintings  remain.  His  characlerii 
lies  are  said  to  have  been  facility  of  invention,  graceful 
cxeciitian.  and  singular  felicity  in  land&cape.  Alter  the 
death  of  Raphael,  Penni  went  to  Naples,  where  his  works 
would  doubtless  have  contributed  to  improve  the  prcvailmg 
stxle.  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  16.^8,  at  the  age  of  4U. 

'PENNSYLVA  NIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  magnitude,  po- 
pulation, and  industry.  It  extends  from  S'J"  43'  to  42'  Is' 
N.  lat.,  and  from  7i"  'io'  to  60"  30'  W.  long.  It  is  scparaled 
on  the  east  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York  by  the  wind- 
ing course  of  the  Delaware  river,  which  constitutes  the 
boundary  fur  '130  miles.  On  tho  north  it  borders  on  No 
Y'ork,  w  hich  is  separated  from  it  by  the  parallel  of  4i',  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  western  port,  w  here  Pennsylvanis 
parses  north  of  that  line  and  reaches  to  (he  shores  of  Lai>e 
Erie.  This  lake  washes  the  boundary  for  about  39  milei. 
I'lie  western  boundary  runs  along  the  meridian  of  ho^  31)', 
w  hich  s<-|tarates  it  from  Olno  and  Virginia  for  165  miles. 
The  parallel  of  31)"  4J'  constitutes  its  southern  border  for 
2Gu  miles,  dividing  it  from  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Pcan- 
svlvaiiia  is  divided  from  the  state  of  l)elawarc  by  a  currtd 
line  aluiut  24  miles  long.  Its  mean  length  from  cast  to  west 
is  nearly  acu  miles,  and  its  mean  width  1  jS  miles.  The 
surface  is  estimated  to  be  47,UiU  srjuare  miles,  or  about 
3UIIU  miles  less  than  that  of  England. 

Sur/urc  and  SoU :  Climate  and  Agricullifral  ProJuC' 
/»««*.— Tlie  Appalachian  Mountains  cover  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  surface  of  this  stato.  Along  the  southern  boun- 
dary-line, between  Mercersburg  on  tliu  east  and  Union  on 
the  west,  the  width  of  thejc  mountains  hardly  falls  short 
of  luo  miles.  Ti)c  ridges  of  which  the  mountain-systeto 
consists  run  in  the  general  direction  of  the  whole  syslcni. 
south  soutli-wcst  and  norih-norlh-cast.  North  of  40"  N. 
hit.  the  ensiern  ridges  turn  to  I  he  east-north  east,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  direction  to  the  banks  of  the  Dela\«are,  but 
tho  we-siern  ranges  continue  in  a  norlh-iiorih-cast  course  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  state.  Thus  it  happens  that 
between  41"  and  4:!''  N.  lat.  the  two  outer  ridges  of  tiw 
mountains  are  2uo  miles  apart.  This  mountain  region  oc- 
cupies the  middle  of  the  stale,  and  to  the  south-east  and 
norlli-weslof  It  extend  two  hilly  regions  cxhibiiuig  different 
natural  features.  The  south-eastern  region  is  estimated  to 
occupy  a  surface  of  7titi<j  square  miles ;  whilst  the  moun- 
tain region  covers  23,lba,  and  the  norlli-westera  13,94: 
square  miles. 

I.  TAf  Soui/i-F.antem  Pegion  extends  aloni;  the  Delaware 
river  as  far  nortli  as  Williamsburg  (near  41"  N.lat.),  and 
along  the  boundary  of  Maryland  as  far  west  as  Mercersburg 

III  Franklin  county.  Its  north-western  border  is  furinvd  by 
tho  castein  ndaeof  the  mountains  called  the  North  Moun- 
tains or  Blue  Mountains.  The  surface  rises  gradually  from 
(lie  south-east  to  the  north-west,  and  near  tho  foot  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  attains  an  elevation  of  between  iOO  and  3(tf 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  not  level  and  Hat,  but  a  continual 
asrent  and  descent.  About  15  miles  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  hills  form  a  continuous  ri;lge,  whicli  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable height  near  tho  southern  boundary,  but  farther 
east  exhibits  frequent  depressions  and  appears  only  in  brokea 
ridges.  This  ridge,  which  is  called  the  South  Mountain, 
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Iciminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  tlie  moutli  uf 
llic  Ix'liigh  river.  Tho  country  along  the  Delaware  lias  on 
iitidulatin^  surface,  rising  in  iow  and  gentlo  shells.  Tlic 
tioil  uf  this  tract  i»  a  sandy  lo>ai»  not  distinguHhoil  bv  :  : 
tility,  but  wall  cuitivatcKl  on  aecnunt  of  tLe  ready  market 
afliinied  by  th«  navigable  river  and  the  city  ol  I'luladulplua. 
About  30  or  40  miles  iirom  tb«  riv«r,  the'hilU  rise  higher 
and  iheir  side*  wrft  ntber  steep,  but  the  coil  inmruve*  con- 
.si'lcrably  in  fertility,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  ibe  South 
Mountain,  which  i«  perhapst  the  nio^it  ferule  district  in  (he 
itnte.  TliL'  <  (juiiti'v  I'etwecn  the  South  Mountain  and  t!ic 
Blue  Moiiiil.iins  In  \«  ty  little  inferior  in  ferlilily.  c-pceially 
the  dislriLl  uhich  i-\'.imiJ-,  lie; uu.  u  ilii;  S.  huNlU  .1  ,ii,d  .Sus- 
fj-.ichanna  rivers  and  Cunibcrlami  \  ;ilky.  its  surface  is 
lather  hilly  than  undulattni;. 

The  climate  of  this  rejjiun  resembles  that  of  Eni;land.  ex- 
cept ibat  tbecbaitges  are  more  sudden  and  trrcater,  and  (lie 
Buauners  bolter  and  the  winters  colder,  ihao  in  England. 
Tho  mean  annual  tempentifie  sfloms  to  vary  between  94" 
nii'l  acconliu<;  to  the  eleTation  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  nieleoroloKical  observatiuna  continued  for  nine  yeiir«, 
the  mean  anrnul  i<  'ii|  Lru( i. re  uC  Oerniantown.  near  i'liila- 
detphiit,  is  jii  J7' i:\iljf. ,  that  ol  Lontlon  14  jo' j'.  The 
moan  tenipuralure  of  the  winter  in  Gernianiown  is  34"  'i'i'. 
Mil  in  Lonilon  3'J'  3' ;  that  of  tho  spriiv.;  in  Germantuwn 
du"  l',  and  in  D>ndon  64'  1'.  In  »uiiiiii<<r  it  tima  in  tho 
first  pliire  to  71",  and  in  l^ondon  to  Oi"  -j';  in  autumn  it  is 
18*2'  in  Germantown,  and  44"  ni  Lond  <n.  During  the 
jrealest  cold  experienced  in  tliis  period,  the  tbemometer 
iesceuded  in  QennantovB  to  10  Fahr..  and  during  the 

Sreatest  beat  it  roio  to  96".  During  the  winter  nionths 
lere  it  a  good  deal  of  fh»t  and  snow.  When  iIk;  wind  has 
blu\Mi  for  :i  tiriii'  fuv.a  the  Miutji  1 1-',  and  sud'li-iil-b  t'.ni;-  i  i 
the  north  uac:l  and  uji ih  Mc.-.t,  a  iLfTereive  ol  leiniieraltiic 
tiuounling  to  twenty  degrees  is  Ji' t  unroininoii.  Such 
i-hanges  <:iccur  also  in  summer,  when  a  ditfercnce  of  from 
JO  to  30  decrees  is  frequently  observed  be!\''een  th<j  afler- 
iKKJii  and  the  following;  moriiiiii;,  especially  afier  utoruis  of 
rain  and  thunder.  Tiie  most  agreeable  nionthn  arc  April, 
May,  the  (ir^t  half  of  June,  September,  and  a  part  of  Uo- 
tuber.  Westerly,  norlb-waatorly^  and  tontli-westerly  winds 
ara  by  fiir  tba  most  fmuwa^  and  bcavy  galca  are  att  from 
being  rare.  Rain  is  abundant  alt  tba  year  round.  Tbe 
mean  antiual  fall  n  3t  inches.  The  greatest  qnaniity  falls 
in  lliu  summer  inonihs,  from  June  to  Septenilier,  l^jth  in- 
cluded;  in  July  it  sometimes  amounts  to  a  or  'J  niches. 

In  thi»  region  are  cultivated  the  grains  of  Kni^lanil,  with 
Indian  rorn  and  much  buckwheat.  Ilcinp,  llax,  ti^barco, 
aiid  esculent  plants  thrive  very  well.  Tlie  orchaifls  cliictly 
produce  apples,  peaches,  and  cherries  :  the  other  fruitb  are 
[es«  cuiiivaieil.  In  »<jine  «beller«d  places  there  are  exten- 
sive vineyard*. 

II.  'fh0  Mountain  Region  preaenis  a  diflennt  aspect  in 
the  aoutbarn  and  ia  ibf  nortbom  districts.  South  of  41* 
N.lat.  it  oonaistt  of  a  teocaaajon  of  ateep  ridges  and  narrow 
valleys,  but  north  of  (bat  line  it  extends  in  an  elevated 
tiible-land,  the  greater  ,Mrt ion  nf  th"  •-ai  r-i  i'  boiiij;  occupir  l 
by  large  tracts  of  leviil  ur  hiily  ^rouml,  Mhile  tbe  niuuiitain- 
rid;.^L-»  are  far  dmtant  ir  rn  each  other  and  eovet  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  Kurraee. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain  rej?ion  runs  the 
higliest  and  widciit  of  the  runges  of  winch  il  ii  c^jmpo^ed. 
Th:s  r.iiige  IS  called  the  Alleghany  mountains,  a  term  which 
is  often  applied  to  the  whole  iaoDntBin«mtem  of  tbe  Ap- 
palaehiana.  In  the  toutbern  distrieta  or  Pennsylvania  it 
fornu  the  watarabod  between  tbe  rivers,  which  detoend 
eaatward  to  the  Potonae  and  Sotquehonna.  and  westward 
tt>  the  Ohio;  but  north  of  41^  N.  iat.,  where  it  imlinos  to 
tile  north-cast,  the  euiitiauity  is  broken  by  the  upper 
branelie-.  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  summit  of  this  ruii-je 
l^  b:(>ad  and  nearly  uf  ef|ual  elevation,  being  dosiitute  of 
peaks.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea,  south  of  11",  sLeiiis  to 
vary  lictv.een  'JCiOO  ami  or  "ifii'L)  lei't,  and  it  stands  on 

II  b.uu  I'roiu  HLii)  lo  moo  feet  high,  and  from  Ci  to  Hi  miles 
wi3e.  Ea^l  of  tho  Alle -bany  mountains,  there  aru  five  or 
six  o  li'ir  rKl;;es  runtiin;;  parallel  to  eucb  Other;  they  attain 
a  lUiich  less  elevation,  hardly  more  than  UOO  feet  above 
the  lea-htvaL  Tbe  most  eastern  of  thf«e  rtdxe«,  tbe  Blue 
ftltfuntaitia  or  North  Mountains,  mem-i  to  \m  ttie  hv.,rbest, 
and,  in  the  Wind  Gap,  near  W'.lliatn^hurK  on  tho  Di'la- 
A'are.  atiaiti*  lhetle\ation  of  13'J(>  feel.  Tlie  v.illeys  etirlo>.e<l 
"Lv  the-o  several  ridjjoi  rite  in  eievatiun  as  they  apj  roach 
(bf  AUegbaay  mountaina,  tbe  moat  easterly  being  hardly 


more  than  300  feet  above  (he  sea  level,  whilst  those  imnw* 
diately  contiguous  to  ihe  base  of  the  Altei^hany  mouMatna 
ure  (400  feet.  Both  tbe  ridges  and  the  valleys  are  oompara* 
lively  narrow,  occupy injj  on  an  aretagO  Only  three  reilosin 
width.  The  dorlivitics  of  the  ridges  are  sleep  and  the  valley* 
much  depressed  and  deep.  The  mountain  region  weatof 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  south  of  41"  N.  Iat!,  conMstsuf 
two  broad  valleys  and  two  mountain  raises,  the  Laurel 
Hills  and  the  Chestnut  Ridgo.  Tlic  valley-  u n  ;il,  ut  IdUU 
feet  above  the  soa-levcl,  and  the  rani^es  ati.uu  nearly  iho 
elevation  of  the  Alleghany  m  ountains,  probably  '.iOdtJ  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  soil  of  thu  ref;ioii  is  in  general 
jioor  and  stony,  thout^li  the  valleys  coiuain  soino  alluvial 
tracts  of  great  fertility,  but  ol  intotiMderalile  exiei-t. 

No  mel«Kiroloc;ical  observations  huve  been  made  in  this 
region.  Tbe  winters  are  very  colrl  and  of  long  duration ; 
the  snow  eoveta  the  ground  for  several  monlba;  the  springj 
are  wet.  and  the  aummen,  though  lio^  of  comparatively 
short  duration.  Indian  corn  doei  not  ripen  in  most  part;), 
and  is  only  planted  to  be  consumed  betVire  it  kpIs  ripe; 
wheat  is  only  cultivated  la  sheltered  places.  The  most 
common  grains  ly  :::t'\  .>ais,  Uichards  are  not  nuiuc- 
runs  but  apples  ilirue  very  well.  1  he  vet;etable4  {generally 
raised  are  peas,  parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  shallots,  potatoes, 
sweet  jiotatoes,  and  cabha-^es.  The  uncultivated  portion  of 
this  region,  which  comprehends  j  o.  lin;  s  fiine-tenihs  of  tho 
whole,  IS  chietty  covered  with  fore? n  Or.  higher  parts 
of  theridgea  the  mountains  are  cj.i :  i  w^ih  ooi^ftim,  ia 
pitch,  aiwuee,  and  white  pines  and  ctnlan.  In  manv  parte 
they  attain  tbe  height  of  ftill-grown  timber-trees,  but  in 
others,  where  tbe  sides  of  tlio  hills  have  been  wn.<ihed  by 
heavy  rains  and  th*  soil  is  ttony  and  poor,  they  are  only  of 
^  1  Liliby  growth.  Tl.i-  :nost  comiiioii  trees  in  the  viilli  luo 
uiik  and  ehestnui,  a:i  1,  where  the  soil  is  subject  to  luumla- 
tion.  s\>;uiiui  ;-.  \\ <  <'.  i  I'  ilie  Laurel  IIiUs,  the  forests  a ro 
mainly  cutnpused  of  the  broad-leaved  laurel,  rliododendron, 
and  magnolia  aeuDtinata.  mixed  with  cluethut'treei  and 
some  oaks. 

The  table-land  of  Pennsylvania,  on  tlic  mountain  region 
north  of  41"  N.  Iat,  consistis,  as  already  observed,  of 
Urge  plains  and  aome  ridges.  The  plains  have  usuallj  a 
bn>fcen  and  aonetimes  a  hilly  surface^  and  ara  partly  o6« 
vered  with  trees.  Some  I^vel  plains  are  large  swamps. 
The  hit'he^t  part  of  tlie  tabic-land  is  contigtunis  to  the 
boundary-line  of  New  York,  ami  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
betu  ,  ct\  I  JOO  and  13(10  feet.  The  few  ridgi'S  with  which 
il  IS  over-topped  are  a  few  hundred  fret  hu'licr.  Along  the 
watereoun!et»  the  tahle  laud  is  depre>.M<l,  souielimes  abuvea 
bundled  feet,  and  in  the^e  districts  nlone,  rye.  oats,  and 
Some  rrgetables  arc  oiiUivated.  There  are  however  exten- 
sive pastures  on  the  higher  partis.  The  climate  is  still  mora 
severe  than  it  is  between  the  ridges  farther  south,  as  tbe 
low  ridges  cannot  abelter  the  plaiiiii  against  the  prevailing 
north>«eat  winds.  The  forests  of  the  higher  land  Ore  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  ooniffera,  but  they  do  not  con- 
tain many  timber>trees,  the  i>tuny  soil  being  too  poor  for 
the  r  growth.  In  the  depressions  and  along  the  rivers  dro 
sugur-maplo,  black  w.ilnut,  elm.  ar  d  beech. 

III.  Th"  N'li  '  s/ci-!  Hi  n ion  is  divided  from  the 
mountainre^ion  by  Clio-tnut  Rid^e,  whose  in^rlhcni  pro- 
longation divides  the  waters  whieh  run  east  to  the  .Sutqiie- 
hatina  and  west  to  tlie  Alleghany  river.  It  coiistKulcs  the 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  nielined  plain  Wbieh  extends 
from  lite  base  of  tbe  Appalachian  monntains  we  t  irdtu 
Ihe  banks  <^  the  MiMiiwippi.  Near  tho  foot  uf  i' l  L.oun< 
tain  it  is  from  000  to  looo  feet  above  the  sea,  and  where  it 
approaebes  the  boundary-line  of  Ohio  it  Is  stiR  nearly  700 
feel  above  it,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  but  mtfeh  higher 
forlher  northward,  where  it  prewrves  the  felevation  of 
from  900  to  1000  feet  to  the  very  bonndiry-line.  The  snr- 
face  of  this  re^rion  i:>  uiidul  itiii;:.  the  asr  enls  being  gcnllo 
and  the  upper  part  of  tho  cminencus  broad,  with  a  raunded 
outline,  except  alon^  the  walercoitrses  of  the  larLN-r  rivers, 
whero  the  accent  is  ralher  strep.  'I'iiC  soil  v.iries  very 
mueh.  In  many  plaees  there  are  large  tracts  with  a  poor 
and  stony  soil ;  in  others,  e^jMJciafly  along  the  rivers,  there 
are  fertile  tracts.  The  clinaie  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  the  south-eastern  re^^ion,  except  that  tho 
winteif  are  colder,  as  may  be  inferred  fh»m  Che  greater 
elevation  of  the  conntry,  and  its  exposure  to  the  northern 
and  north-Western  winds :  the  quaniiiy  ofrain  wJiKti  falls 
i«  nut  quite  so  threat.  In  the  suiithern  disirie-.;,  <  south  uf 
41*  N.  Ml.)  eultivalitm  baa  made  considerable  pro^^-ss,  and 
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tbe  country  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  field*  and  forests. 
All  the  grains  of  the  soutli-easi  regiDH  arc  raised  in  abuiid- 
mc*,  and  the  orehaids  prtiducc  great  quitntitien  of  fruit,  es- 
pMiolly  apples  and  cherries.  The  fure»iH  consiet  chiefly  of 
otk  and  augpr-nMpk).  Tlw  northern  diftrjcta  an  aUnoat 
entirety  eovered  with  Ibnsto,  eoniiBttne  of  bemloRk,  spraoe, 
and  Weymouth  pine,  intermixed  with  beeeh,  birch,  and 
sugar-maple.  The  Weymouth  pine  attains  a  great  size  in 
tbc^o  districts. 

Piri'm. — ^The  raoi.t  iiiiporfant  river  of  Pennsylvania  i^i  j 
the  Dfl;\'A;iro,  winch  is  ti.i-.  ijuble  for  rivci-  bunt-  to  a  di.s- | 
lance  of  21)0  miles  from  Us  mouth.  [Dklawake.]  The  ] 
Sui^quehunna  ii»es  in  two  branches  on  the  table-land^i  of 
Pennsylrauia  and  New  York,  of  which  the  eaulern  branch 
originates  near  74' 40' IV.  long.,  and  the  western  near  78" 
40%  and  ooQsequenlljr  mora  than  StfO  mileii  from  each  other. 
The  eastern  branch,  which  it  considered  the  principal,  has 
its  :iour('e  in  Lake  Otsego,  near  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Tuscarora  mountains  in  New  York.  [New  York.]  It 
trii\'.\ tlu'  talile  l.'.iiil  ff  Xi^w  Y'lik  ill  ;i  soiitli-wfsli'rn 
ar.il  «L'-",LTti  iLieclion,  ami  mIiit  n  <Miii-e  [>i';ib"u;  1  in  uiiies 
if  iT.lfis  Peiiusylvania,  n:]<\  -uuii  ;ifltr'.vi.r(l^  is  joined  by 
the  Txiga  nver,  which  coiicctjt  us  waters  on  the  table-land 
itirther  Wfst,  and  (lows  about  50  miles.  From  the  junction 
with  the  Tioga  it  tiows  about  &&  miles  south-east  and  after- 
wards about  70  miles  south*weSt  to  its  junction  with  the  great 
western  branch.  Thus  it  runs  about  260  miles  above  this 
eonflnaneo^  which  takes  placea  few  nfleanordi of  Sunbury. 
Tilt  great  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is,  in  all  its 
extent,  exclusively  a  river  of  Pennnylvania.  It  originates  in  a 
mouulainnus  tract  in  the  I.diirel  Hills  aic  cniiiiLtlL'l 

with  the  Chf^uiut  RaUfiu,  south  of  41'  N.  Lit.  liauiujj 
.'iiiiu  tins  Uiict  by  a  Dorlhern  and  m  i tli-L-astctii  course  of 
.Tbuut  mill.-,,  it  Hows  over  the  table-land,  with  great  bends 
mostly  in  :iii  i;i-lern  direction,  about  SO  miles;  it  tliuu 
turns  southward  and  joins  the  eastern  branch  above  Sun- 
bury,  after  bavini;  ran  about  .'5  miles  in  that  direction. 
This  rircr  runs  155  miles  above  its  junction  wiUi  the  east- 
ern Inanch.  After  the  union  of  both  branches^  tlw  Sus- 
quehanna runs  southward^  for  about  SO  miles,  tiavenin^ 
bf  narrow  Talleya  ft?e  or  six  of  the  ridges,  which  hero  lie 
between  the  table-land  and  the  south  eistern  region.  Be- 
fore it  mclies  the  lower  country  it  is  joined  by  the  lan^est 
<if  its  .ililLirii:s,  tliu  Juniata,  from  west.  The  Juniata 
liaCs  (.111  liie  \vc!>luin  declivity  of  llif  .Allo^li.uiy  nifjtmlaiUS, 
and  run-  lir.-i  southward  for  about  -20  miK's  :  it  tlu'n  lunis 
eoMtwaid,  und  after  ilowin^;  in  thmt  duet-tiuit  about  iO 
miles  more,  it  runs  noriln>'^'i<l  ulAmt  AO  miles.  By  this 
circuitous  eoui-sc  It  collects  by  tar  ilio  t;ruatcst  part  of  the 
waters  cast  of  the  Alicsrhany  luouiuuins  in  themountain- 
re^km  south  of  41°  N.  lat.  It  afterwards  runs  eastwards 
with  many  large  bends  until  it  joins  the  Btisquohanua 
abotit  3$  miles  below  Siinbuty^  aftar  an  Mtire  counte  of 
more  than  150  miles.  Afker  bavins  left  the  mountain 
region  above  Harrisburg,  the  Sus(|iichunnu  still  flows 
thiou^h  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  South  Mountain,  b 
mile*  below  liarrisbur!^,  and  before  it  (  iUli-,  tli  s  valley  it 
is  joined  from  the  norih-eusl  by  the  S  antani  cici-i;,  ^vhosu 
course  lumlly  exceeds  ji)  miles.  The  <  uuise  i  t  th'-  Sus- 
■{Uehunna  through  the  south-eastern  region  may  bo  about 
150  miles;  so  that  the  river  tiou»  -200  miles  after  the  junc- 
tion of  its  branches  near  Sunbury.  Tlie  Susquehanna  is 
not  imvigaMe.  «wiuf;  to  the  npidityof  ila  current  and  (lie 
numerous  rocky  ledges  which  form  Dttmeraus  rapids.  The 
last  of  these  ledges  occurs  about  20  miles  from  Us  moulb  in 
Cbeeapeake  Bay.  and  so  (kr  small  vessels  may  asoend  tho 
river.  The  water  of  tbts  river  however  has  lately  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  canals.  Sonie  uf  tin.'  ;if!luful^  of  tin- 
Sus<|U(dmnna,  as  the  Tioga,  .luniata,  and  Swaiara,  are  navi- 
gable for  small  boats,  at  loast  a  ooDsidenbhi  part  of  tbe 
year,  when  the  rivers  are  full. 

The  western  part  nt  ilic  state  is  drained  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Ohio,  the  Alle^rhuny  and  Monon^a- 
hela  rivers.  The  Aileghany  rises  witiiin  this  state  on  the 
table-land  near  78"  W.  long,  and  41"  N.  laU:  and  after 
a  circuitous  course  of  ubi»ul  30  miles  it  onten  New  York, 
wiiere  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  boats  at  tlia  town  of 
Okmn.  About  SO  miln  lower  down  it  re<enters  Pennsvl- 
vania,  and  tuns  about  150  miles  mora,  principally  by'  a 
southern  eonraeand  with  numeioos  windings  between  hi;,'h 
liills.  M  its  junction  with  the  Monongahela  at  Pitl-luui; 
Though  rather  a  rapid  nver,  running  ut  the  laie  el  about 
two  miles  an  hoqr,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  daring  aaveml 


months  of  the  year.  The  other  branch  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Monongahela,  rises  in  Virginia,  near  .3*'  30',  about  230 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Alleghany.  Its  upper  course 
is  between  the  ridges  of  the  Appalaciusn  mountalne,  and 
impeded  by  lapids,  Tbe  last  of  these  oeenis  somo  miles 
south  of  tbe  southern  boundary  of  PieniwylvaiiiB,  where  tbe 
river  breaks  through  the  Chestnut  Ridge.  From  this  place 
It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  its  junction  with  the  Alleptiany 
.'t  l*.ti>buig.  Its  course  is  iii  gi'iicral  -.u  irly  nortli,  1  it 
i\ius  1  frliaps  not  les.s  than  iiiilt.'-.  'I'lie  t.>h-o.  '..aicii  is 
l'i;niicd  h\  the  J  iiuctu>ll  of  thcsi^  two  it  i  a  !ii  ln.->.,  i  iiu>  we-it- 
V  aid  about  40  uities  through  PcnnsylvHtiia,  and  11  ioMied 
fru;n  liio  north  by  liio  Big  Beaver  river,  whi  li  :^  i^av  ^  Ic 
(ur  boau  as  for  as  the  boundary-line  between  Peunsylvwis 
atid  Ohio,  Ai  to  the  Obioi,  ase  Hisainim,  vtlL  xv, 
p.  2ft4. 

/Vodbefe'em.— The  principal  agrleultural  prodnets  and 
forest-trees  have  been  already  notitred.  The  waggeit  bones 

of  Pennsylvania  are  of  extraordinary  sikc  rimT  strength. 
Tlii'ir  a\L'i  it;("  .•ilmat  .'>  Fn-t  -l  itielies,  Lot  the  larger 

sotneiimct  iUiaiu  a  i:;r<L-aier  liyiglit.  Critic  uic  nuraerovis, 
especially  in  the  north-west  region,  and  genei-ally  of  a 
good  breed.  Sheep  are  kept  in  most  parts,  but  the  wool  is 
not  fine.  The  wild  animals  have  much  diminished.  The 
elk  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  deer  begins  to  be 
scarce.  In  the  northern  and  less  cultivated  dtstrtctaava 
still  found  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  wild  cat,  fox.  racoon, 
and  opossum;  also  squirrels,  rabbits,  hsres,  and  mmxet. 
Among  the  birds,  tbe  wild  tUfbiqr  la  the  laiigest.  Sevcnl 
kinds  of  fish  arc  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  as  salmon,  tront, 

carp,  sliail,  S.:c. 

PL-unsvl\ aniii  is  riuli  m  luuicvals.    The  most  important 

dial,  iioili  anthracite  and  bituminous.  Tin-  unthrucito 
eoal  is  found  near  the  eastern  extreniiiy  of  iho  ndge«  nf 
till.!  Appalachian  mountains,  from  50  t<i  ••i*  :iiile^  trom  ih< 
bank.Hof  the  Delaware  river,  where  it  exists  in  three  large 
fields  or  deposits.  The  most  southern  lies  on  the  nortbcia 
side  of  the  Blue  Hountains»  where,  according  to  a  roa^h 
estimate,  it  occupies  anextentofcotiutiydA  mites  in  Icn^ 
and  5  miles  wide,  or  an  aroa  of  3S5  sqnire  milea,  Iti» 
worked  in  several  places,  near  Port  Carbon  on  tbe  Sebuyl' 
kill,  and  near  Mauch  (Hiunk  on  the  I^liigh.  Tlic  quantity 
of  coal  extracted  from  this  field  in  1833  amounted  to  42"'.9J3 
tons.  'I'lir  .^cc-nntl  fu-ld  lu'-.  farllier  iicnh  on  both  sadei  of 
the  Lut:ka«  ami'x  k,  u  liraiieh  uf  the  easlcni  Su<;<|ucb3tiri, 
and  is  said  to  iHi-ii;iy  a  similar  extent  of  country,  ll  a 
worked  at  some  |>laces,  and  in  1833  not  less  than  ir>t,'rr 
tons  of  coal  were  taken  from  it.  The  third  coal-field  lies 
farther  inland  on  both  Kideii  of  the  Su^jquehanna,  abotm  its 
conlfuence  with  the  Juniata.  It  is  not  yet  wormw  It  is 
supposed  that  these  three  coal-fields  oecnpy  an  area  of  "iii 
square  miles.  Tbe  bituminona  ooal-lletds  of  Penns)  Ivanis 
lie  on  the  western  declivity  of  tbe  Alleghany  mou'nuins, 
where  the  coal  is  found  in  beds  varvint;  in  tbiokitess  from 
an  inch  to  six  fe(  t  uml  up«ai(ls.  These  beds  exieixl  over 
an  immenso  tract  bouihuutd  i:iii>  Maryland  and  Virginii, 
but  it  is  Hit  known  if  tlioy  pa^s  the  boundary  uf  New- 
York,  it  IS  stated  that  llicy  ocxupy  an  area  of  2t»,oo»» 
square  miles,  which  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  Thu 
abundance  of  coal  gives  to  Pennsylvania  a  great  advantage 
as  a  nianufocturing  country.  The  western  coal-fields  ait 
little  worked,  as  tbe  sumundinjg;  country  abounds  in  foiesis; 
but  in  tbe  manulhetuires  of  Pittaburj;,  and  in  those  Of  nil, 
about  250.000  tone  are  autttmlly  eonsumed. 

Salt-spntig.-;  are  common  ail  over  the  ref^on  of  tbe  bitu- 
minous coal.  Wherever  the  earth  in  this  rey-ua  has  Iktu 
penetrated  to  any  considerable  depth,  sail  w  .Hi  Ims  bttfl 
found,  and  salt-waiks  eti  a  large  scale  exist  on  '.tieCons- 
maugh,  an  aiilueut  of  the  Alleghany  river,  sad  ui  scvenl 
other  places.  The  (|uarili$y  of  salt  olitnined  m  them  was,i.i 
1834,  estimated  at  one  muiioa  of  bushels.  Iron  ore  » 
abundant  all  over  the  stale,  except  the  south-eastern  regies^ 
and  is  worked  in  several  places  but  not  to  a  great  exietiL 
Copper  and  lead  occur  in  some  places.  Marble  of  Wautif.i 
vanoty  and  exeelleot  textute  is  found  in  the  liiUa  ot  tbe 
south-esstern  legion,  and  is  mueh  used  in  building.  Stste 
and  limestone  abound  in  some  places. 

Canals  and  nailroadi. — ^The  first  canals  were  made  fi  r 

llle  |)Ur|i<i«i;  ol'  Liiiit^inL;  llie  pnaliu  e  (.it'  the  <'<vil-iii.ilCs  to 
the  iii  irhvt.  The  oldest  is  the  Seiiuyl l.ill  C.i; lal.  whjeUww 
>  oinnieiiced  in  1816.  It  Xn-'iu-.:,  n\  ttie  l-'air  ALnna  waief- 
>«orks,  near  I'biladelphia,  and  extends  alon;;  the  Scbaylluii 
river  to  Readings  and  thence  to  MoiiDtCwrbon,  whci*  ibi 
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mines  are  worko  J.  lu  Icugih  is  lOS  miles,  of  which  -15  lio 
in  tbc  bed  of  the  river,  andlhc  rest  in  canals.  In  I  not 
]e<4  than  3<*i|,0j4  tons  of  goods  dc«c<^ndL-d  this  canal,  of 
which  252,l>ri  were  coal,  and  53.219  liiuo  and  limeatone. 
Ill  ih-  »aiuu  year  8-1,7115  tons  of  ^wds  ascended  it.  The 
L 'hi-!i  Canul,  which  was  only  finished  in  1830,  extends 
from  Easton  on  the  Delaware,  up  the  Lehigh  river, 
to  the  coal-mini-'s  of  Munch  Chunk,  a  distance  of  46 
mila.  It  is  uf  iwrRer  dimenuoos  thin  the  other  oatnia, 
•dmitting  boat4  of  130  tons.  Id  1833»  11t3.000  tons  of  cod* 
wen  bfought  down,  Ikut  at  present  jirobithly  tnore  thm 
twt«e  that  quantity.  The  Ivickawaxen  Canal  ivc^'uii  at  the 
conllucnce  of  that  river  wiili  ilu-  Delaware,  ami  i  xiends  to 
Ilunesdalc  26  miles;  from  lIoiuMlale  a  rnil<■«.^<l  ji:n»  to 
Carbondalc,  a  di&tance  uf  |G  miU-^,  tn  the  coal-iuircs  ki  the 
coutily  of  Lucerne.  More  thnn  Ijii.UiH)  tons  of  i  i>;il  wore 
brought  down  this  canal  in  1  s.l,?. 

Tho  canal.*,  designed  in  general  for  the  t(an.«|Kirt  nf 
goo  1>,  be;;an  to  be  made  only  ab  lUt  fifteen  years  a^o.  'i'ha 
chief  IS  the  Delaware  and  Erie  Canal,  wbtoh  connects  the 
Delaware  river  wiih  Lake  Eric.    Tliis  groat  line  of  com- 
tnunicatioa  begins  at  Philadelphia  with  a  railroad,  which 
ttavonM  the  loath-eiuten'.  region,  and  terminates  at  Go- 
Itumbia  on  the  Susquehanna.    At  thlf,  ])l:iro  a  ranal  begins, 
which  extends  along  the  river  upwaids  to  tho  moutii  of  the 
.Ti  nii'n.    Ii  ihfiii.-i.' follows  the  course  of  tin- Ui>.t  mentioned 
fiVL-r     Ilujitiiif^i'.uii,  where  it  leaves  the  uiasn  body  of  the 
Juniata,  and  ii;n<     nii;  one  of  its  atlinonts,  called  (lie 
northern  braiu  U  «!  lite  Juniata,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alle- 
ghany niountuins,  where  it  terminates  at  Holliday^burt;. 
The  Alleghany  mooniains,  which  rise  moro  than  1500  feet 
above  their  base  at  Hollidaysburi;,  are  traversed  by  a  rail- 
ro»d  36  miles  U>ng,  which  tcnninaies  on  their  western  »ido 
at  Joltnatown.   Ilore  the  se<'und  line  of  canals  begins,  which 
fint  ran*  along  th«  banks  uf  the  rim  Cotiemaugh  to  its 
confluence  with  the  .'^llcKhany,  and  then  along  the  last 
mentioned  river  to  Pitthburg,  wliero  i;  tn  U  :  the  Ohio,  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  the  mouth  nf  ihc  Biy  Beaver  river,  a 
<li>tance  of  241  miles,  consiituiin.,'  Kil-  link  which  conm-i  '.s 
the  second  hne  of  canal-navigatiuii  v<i'di  the  third  Une.  The 
13ig  l{i  :tvcr  .iffoids  an  easy  navi;,^aliou  for  canal-boats  as  far 
up  as  iN'ewi  ttslle,  24  miles,  where  the  third  line  beginit.  This 
line  runs  along  the  Dig  Beaver  to  its  very  source,  trawriMtbe 
hisfh  country  dividing  that  river  from'  the  Cuyahoga  river 
n«ar  Ravenna,  and  joins  the  Eric  and  Ohio  canal  near 
Akron.  The  lost-raetitioued  canal  terminates  at  C9«a««laiid 
in  Lake  Erie.  [Ohio.]  Th«  whole  distance  fkom  Philft> 
delphia  to  Qeavdaod  by  this  route  is  about  530  miles,  of 
which  lis  are  by  nilruads;  52  miles  by  tho  Ohio  and  Big 
Beuver  rivers,  and  the  remainder  by  canal-,. 

Several  lateral  lines  aie  cimnected  with  ihi*  great  luic  id" 
internal  communication.  Frum  the  inoulh  of  the  .Juniata 
river  a  canal  runs  up  the  Su-iquehanna  to  Northumberland, 
M- here  the  two  great  branches  of  i!.  it  nver  unite.  At  this 
{ilace  another  canal  beuinv,  rjiniuis;  up  the  eastern  Sus- 
quehanna to  a  point  two  milti  i  tl  jw  Wilksbarre.  These  two 
cnnals  taken  together  are  96  uiiles  lung.  From  Northum- 
berland another  canal  proceed*  along  the  western  Sustpie- 
banna  to  the  centn  of  Lycoioing  eonniy;  U  is  2G  miles 
long.  A  canal  bat  been  mad*  to  connect  the  Schuylkill 
cnital  with  the  great  line,  whidi  ia  called  the  Union  Cnnal. 
It  begina  near  tteadini^on  the  Schuylkill,  and  runs  along 
t!iu  bud  of  two  small  r.vt;?,  Tl;1[ii-1i  .ken,  an  hIIIii- 
eittof  the  Schuylkill,  aud  llic-  .Svvuiara,  a  tributary  of  ihe 
Susquehanna,  terminating  on  the  laat^mentioned  river  at 
Middletown  :  it  is  fc'  m:l<-s  long. 

As  the  Del  iwarL-  above  Trenton  presents  obstruc- 

tions to  navigatiuii  t'.jr  .iieverul  months  of  the  year,  a  canal 
lias  been  made  along  its  counte.  It  begins  at  Bristol  on  tho 
1>L- la  ware,  and  terminates  ut  tlie  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  llris 
c.mal  is  CO  miles  lung.  One  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
All«gbany  river,  called  the  French  Creek,  haamuoh  water, 
but »  not  navigable  for  boati»  eowcottnt  of  teveral  rapids. 
A  canal  has  aecordingly  been  made  along  its  course,  which 
•xtends  from  its  eontluencewitli  the  Alleghany  to  FVanklin, 
a  dislancc  nf  alu  iit  2."  miles. 

All  the  ciuui'.s  of  tiiis  state  aro  near  vno  ni.l -s  ui  k-ngih. 
of  wiih'li  aiHsul  iicii  nii'.,-^  are  !il  the  f\-v, use  of  tho  state; 
ami  the  railroads  which  are  connected  with  them  are  IIS 
miles.  The  ex[)enses  incurred  by  the  state  m  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  «.xcecd  considerably  the  sum  of  toiUlont 
of  dollars.  The  canals  leading  li»  the  cual-miims,  and  (he 
Union  Canal,  have  been  made  at  tho  expense  of  incorpo- 


i  rated  companies  of  private  persons,  and  have  cost  Tsicra  than 
'  six  millions  of  dollars. 

I  InhabiiauU. —  According  to  the  census  of  1820,  the  |  oim- 
l.uiini  of  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  i,o  r:t,-ljS  imlivi'luals, 
which,  in  lt>30,  had  increased  to  1,348,233,  which  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  28  per  cent.  In  the  last- men  tinned 
year  there  were  nearly  30  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There 
were  then  40,315  |)cnoa*  of  colour  ainung  the  inhabitants. 
The  population  is  veiy  nnequaUy  diMributed.  The  aoutb* 
eeetem  reinon.  though  it  Ibms  leti  than  eoMixlli  of  Ihe 
area,  contains  nearly  one  half  of  the  ptqndation,  and  the 
north-western  region,  w  hich  is  little  more  than  half  as  targe 
as  the  mounlaui  ic^-.on,  oquuls  the  I.il'or  in  ^'Opuhitii.ii.  fu 
the  niDunlatu  rei<iu;i  tiie  iiopu'^auou  lu  a  square  mile  hardly 
exceeds  12  individuals.  wh:lu  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  tb 
a  square  mile  of  the  suuih  eastern  region. 

In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  numbei  of  Clei  man 
settlers  and  their  descendants  so  large  as  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  dktriele  in  which  theGennon  is  the  prevaihng 
language.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Germanic;  furm  one-fourth 
of  the  population.  They  have  their  own  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  education,  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  iu  the 
Gorman  language.  A  great  number  of  German  newspapeni 
are  printed.  The  Germans  are  either  Calviiiists  or  Luther- 
ans. The  native  tribes,  which,  in  the  miildle  of  the  last 
century  werv_-  siill  i:i  undi-'. i^rln-;  |  i.'t-L^-.b.ii(ii  «if  ilio 
mountain  ar.  I  u^rlh-western  regtuua,  iia\e  eiiineiy  disap- 
peared. 

Manufactures. — Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  most  manu- 
facturing of  tho  United  States.  Tiiou^h  the  manufactures 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  stufis  are  less  extensive  than 
those  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  those  of  iron,  paper, 
and  glass  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.  The  iron 
manufactures  occupy  the  first  place.  Tliey  arc  chiefly  in 
the  north-west  region,  at  Piti»burg,  Bfowiuiville  on  the  Mo- 
nongaheh,  and  some  other  places.  One  of  the  priticifial 
objL'cts  IS  tl'.o  manufacture  of  steam-engines  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  (Jhiu  and  Mississippi,  and  for  the  railways.  In 
is. (II  not  less  than  one  huiidiv-l  s>tea::i-ciij;itit  s  were  made 
at  i^tt^burg.  Nest  to  tin--  aie  Miiiat-iaiUa  and  machinery 
for  a  groat  variety  of  pui  I'osi  s :  and  then  follows  a  long  list 
of  utensils,  as  stoves,  chain-cables,  mill  and  cross-cut  buws, 
spades  and  shovels,  wood-screws,  sickles,  hammers,  gimlets, 
braziers'  rods,  door-locks,  hilcbet,  knives.  ta2on.and  vanoua 
kinds  of  carpenters'  tools.  Tbe  AiMr  kinds  of  edge-lools,  as 
well  as  rifles  and  muskets,  are  not  made  to  to  great  en 
extent,  though  of  late  there  has  aUo  been  an  inereane  in  this 
brandl  ef  the  iron  manufactuie.  Glass  appears  to  he  the 
second  manufacture  as  to  amount.  There  are  glass-houtes 
at  I'lltsbiirL'.  nniaiisville,  and  near  Philadelphia.  an.J  (.  tent 
i|u;ui;ities  i  f  tliui  gkiL-s  domestic  glasi^,  window ^bss,  and 
h  iitle*  are  ni  j'le  and  scnttoothertnuos.  J'iie  m  iimfactures 
i>r  pajier  are  perhaps  almost  etjuai  tii  vaiue  to  (hose  of 
•^\-\^^-  More  than  fifty  years  aip  tliere  were  numerous 
paper-mills,  and  the  number  has  now  greatly  increased. 
They  arc  dispersed  over  the  more  inhabited  districts. 
Leather-making  is  al.'«o  a  cunsidttrable  branch  of  industry. 
The  largest  tan-yards  are  at  Pittsburg,  but  they  arc  nu- 
merous iu  tbe  smaller  towns  in  the  noflb-wost  region.  In 
several  pieces  bau  ai»  made,  H  at  Fliiladel^ia.  ntuburg. 
and  atllcadinf;  on  the  Schuylkill*  and  at  Bedford  on  the 
Juniata.  There  are  also  mannftieturei  ef  Milpcloth,  ropes, 
•ttockings.  jHitash,  tobacee»  ewlhenveM,  chine,  caadiee» 
i  itacbes,  &c, 

<■ 'o/,'!Wi"/v-:-.— 'iTie  (iniilurc  of  tlie  ngricultiire  and  manu- 
faciuriiig  ittUu&iry  t>t  Penusylvauia  is  cuiried  to  the  other 
slates  of  the  Union  or  to  foreign  countries  by  three  different 
routes.  The  south-eastern  region  sends  its  products  by  the 
way  of  Philadelnhia,  which  is  the  only  seaport  in  the  state. 
[l^HiLADELfHiA  J  Though  Ht  present  a  completo  line  of 
aiiiiinunicalion  by  means  nf  can<^ls  and  niihoads  exists  hcH 
tween  the  south-«!ast  and  north-west  regiooa.  the  theater 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  ttMlartpnenthined  country  is  too 
lieavy  to  be  transported  about  60Q  miles  in  such  a  noanner. 
It  was  accordingly  formerly  sent  to  the  western  states  by 
b  lats  ;ni<l  tiuuller  vesseK  wliich  navigated  the  Ohio  and 
jMi^3i!>»ipj(i  tu  Ciacuinati,  St.  I.<ouis,  and  New  Orleans,  from 
which  places  it  reaclu-il  ihr  \\Mti  ui  cunsiiniiiti.  u.  \y,i\ 
since  the  canal  uniting  Piiisburg  and  (  |..a\el,,;id  (ilio  poll 
of  Ohio  on  Lak--  Kne)  has  been  riin-iie'l,  a  C  Diisiderable 
portion  of  the  goo'ls  produccil  and  made  la  iliu  imrih- 
WOSlern  retfion  fiiiiis  :1s  \s;iy  uiio  ilio  stale  of  New  Yi:rk,  and 
of  Kew  finglsnd  through  Ciceveland  and  the  £rte 
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Canul.  Tliis  mw  ronte  csnnut  fail  to  increase  in  a  vcry 
coiisii]«l«bl«  degree  the  nMnufacturiog  industry  of  that  part 
of  PDnnsylTSDiA. 

Pitlitkttt  Dmwm  and  TbiMW  — Pcnnsylnoui  k  divided 
into  llftf-one  countie*.  The  teat  of  government  k  M  H«r- 
ri>biirg,  on  the  8u»<{uehanna,  not  far  from  the  place  wbere 
1  he  river  issue*  from  the  iDDuntains.  It  i«  well  laid  out 
In  1S3I.1  it  <  i  iii.ii.u-  l  I  I'j:  iiiiii  biiant,,  liii  it  ran  only  rise  to 
iinpnrlH'n  ■  wiieii  ihu  nur shtfin  district  uweii  inhabited  and 
culin  ii  !.    Tho  largcit  town  of  the  state  is  Piularii  lp!i  a. 

Sl'HtLAiiKi.piUA.]  South-wtst  of  ii,  on  tho  brinks  (  tiit 
iclawarc,  i-.  Chester,  wiih  liuo  inhabitants,  uu'l  a  y-i l  i  au- 
chinugi".  Easton.  Iikewi<«  on  the  Delaware,  at  tlie  mouiii 
of  tile  L--bish  river  and  tho  cotnmenccinent  of  the  Lehigh 
oaiial,  ia  a  itiriving  place,  with  nii>re  titan  3U0U  inhabitanEi*. 
Reading,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  place 
where  (lie  Unioti  canal  joins  the  Scbu^rlkiU  canal*  it  a  tt^ry 
thriving  place,  which  in  IMO  bad  iM\  inhahitantai  and 
hat  manufiicturea.  Lebanon,  on  theUnion  ranai^ b«a abuvc 
2000  inhabitants.  Lancaster,  the  birf;«ftt  place  in  the  aouth- 
fca»t  ic<;iun  next  lo  IMiiladclphia,  had,  in  ls:}0,  7f)s4  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  nnployeil  in  tho  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
tv'oid,  iron,  leather,  bain,  ropes,  and  tobacco.  North  of  ii  h 
K])brala,  or  lJunkortown,  the  principal  settlement  nf  tin- 
Gerinnii  Anivbaptirits,  who  have  established  several  iniiini- 
facliire*  of  linen,  wool,  pnper,  parchment,  and  leather. 
Carlisk",  not  far  from  the  fnot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  Cumlwrland,  has  3U0U  inhabitants,  and 
n  eollego  call«<d  Dickinaon  Coll^.  Yoric  has  aouo  inhabit- 
ants! anil  com*  tnanufrctafea  on  a  small  scale,  with  an 
academy  for  Oeimaaa.  Oettyahwgt  a  small  place,  ban  a 
e«]]iag«  tot  lailbHio  cltrsjmeft:  in  its  tmimljr  aome  silvcr- 
om  WM  found  in  t82(i. 

None  of  the  towns  in  the  mountain  r^ion  )»avo  risen  into 
importance.  Sunbury  and  Northumberland,  as  well  as 
AVilksbarre,  are  advantageously  i^aatcd  on  the  Sll^^|Ul>- 
hanna  ewnal;  and  I^wistown  and  IluHluigil m  dii  tlic  Dela- 
waiu  ;i:ifl  V.v.r  ranal  Itedford,  on  the  Juniata,  ubnh  lieiims 
to  be  navigable  ai  lln^  [)lace,  has  some  cmnunTco,  aii'l  inaiiu- 
factures  huts. 

Tho  miwt  important  place  in  the  north-west  region  is 
Pitlabnrg,  which  stands  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Alleghnny  and  Mononi^abelariTers,  where 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  in  laiger  boats  bsgtlts,  and  on 
the  site  of  tlie  old  French  post  Fort  Duqucana.  It  ia  the 
principal  ]i(>int  tbroflgb  which  tho  traffic  between  the  oonn- 
tries  weat  vt  the  Apptlachian  Mountains  and  thane  along  the 
Atlantie  ia  carried  on  by  land.   Besides  tho  line  of  com- 

tnunicatiC'n  esstablislh-iT  1  Vialials  .ain'  lallr;>ails,  ail  cxi'-r;!*-!!  t 
turiiliiko-ioad  leads  thruugU  ?ilar;,  Iniid  tn  li::;i]:ii;.irf  and 
Washinmon.  The  navigmion  on  jIk'  Oli:  ■.  Beaver 
river,  uud  the  cnnul  Uy  l.'lpaveland  in  Oliio,  iiicrL-^ws  the 
f».i'at        ai.'a-.'t'.,   |)i:.".(-s-i!il  liv  t[i:s  ] il ar'o,  ar,|i 'Hi;  v.liidl  the 

niuHt  impartaiu  are  tiic  iinnionMe  betb  uf  coal  whj  li  s;ir- 
round  the  town.  Tho  population  has  rapidly  iii<  rc»5«^'i. 
In  lt»2tl  it  was  72J3  ;  in  J8.10.  12,5GH,  exclusive  of  the 
aubnrfas.  and  with  them,  22,433;  and  probably  it  is  St 
preaont  nearly  00,01/0.  lu  ilw  beginning  uf  IdSA  thcra  were 
sixteen  foundries  and  engine'lbctortfls  on  n  large  acals^  be- 
sides  some  of  leae  taagnitude;  oiae  roniog-DaiUa,  atttla^ 
two  loiM  of  nails  and  rolling  eight  tons  of  iron  per  day;  six 
cotton  fitetorios,  ba%-tng  -.'0,OUO  spindles  and  1 1 G  puwer-looins ; 
abt  extentire  white-lead  factories;  six  steam  saw  millsi ;  four 
Steam 'jrnst-iiiiVis :  ii\e  lai;,i:  hrfucni/s;  ten  extensive  glik-ts- 
Works;  an  I  i.p  LM;ril:>  i>t  tuu  iiuaju-engines  in  full  operation ; 
beside*  n  iin';i 'iii>  other  manufacturer  in  iru-.i.  wood,  and 
It'athtvr,  oil  a  -.inall  sr!»!e.  BrownsviUf,  on  Mfjnnnj'a- 
bela,  which  Im-  'uiiu';  na\i^;,(Me  .s:itj)!;  niilci  lii.;iiLa-  u|:,  is  a 
scnill  but  tnnvuig  place,  with  some  kron-mannrsclures. 
Ki  ie.  a  small  plac^  with  1  jOO  inhabitants,  on  tho  sborra  of 
Lake  Krie,  is  a  port  of  entry,  but  ha*  littlo  comiacrce,  the 
surrotiiidiag  country  being  %-erY  thinly  inhabited. 

EJucati  ,!!  and  /f<%Kui.—'rhe  stale  has  nine  colleges,  five 
of  wbieh  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  four  in  the 
western,  lite  Univeraity  u  Pennsylvania,  in  Pbiladelpiiia, 
has  an  academic  fbeolty  of  Ave  professors,  and  a  medical 
faculty  of  nine  profen^ors ;  it  is  the  largest  and  best  medical 
Itchool  in  Atnei  ica.  l)irkinjon  College,  at  Carlisle,  has  four 
iiisinicijr*.  and  a  ;  !  .  \  of  7m00  volumes.  La  Fayette 
C'ollc-i-,  .Ti  Ka-,ioi»,  l.ai  a  prenidcnt  and  three  professors. 
Pemis\l\ania  Cullegc,  at  {n-tlysburj»,  lias  a  president  and 
fuur  pt  ofe&soTii.  iiruitol  College  has  a  presideitt  and  five  io- 
atruciors.  The  Western  UuTendty,  io  the  noctbocn  stihutbs 


of  Pittsborg,  has  four  instructori.  Jefferson  Coilegc.  at 
C^nonsbiirs!.  ban  a  president  and  six  prufvssors.,  with  a 
library  ai  Jj'  U  vo'.uii.es.  The  JelTersini  Medical  School, 
which  ia  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  branch  of  this  institution,  and 
has  six  profoasors.  Washiugloit  College,  at  Washington* 
has  seven  instructors,  nn<l  a  liunuf  of  UttO  TOluaies.  Alle^ 
bany  College,  at  McadviUe,  has  four  instructors,  end  alibrary 
of  atiL!  a  \  iluincs.  None  of  these  instil utionii,  the  mefJicu! 
depaitiiit:il:4  txtcpted,  have  altatncd  a  high  reputaliou; 
ami  iii>li.L'<l  f  Uicat lull  Ln  iicrully  ii  far  le-s  :!;i  ■.ilijk-it  ofpo* 
yular  favi  nr  in  I'lr.Li^)  l. , una  than  in  the  Sla'.ts  :iuiUi  of  it, 
111  1:11  li.jwivci'  [iiuVl^i  ii  '.. a-<  made  by  the  k-tiislalure  for 
n  '  conunon  school  lund,  i>>iucli  wus  to  iiccumidate  until  it 
aiuounle<l  to  lUU.uOu  dollars  a  year,  llelhlcla'ui,  a  Mora- 
vian Kotilement  on  the  Lehigh,  k>  tho  seat  of  a  very  success- 
ful seminary  for  females.  As  to  the  muniriceiu  donation  of 
Stephen  Girard  to  the  city  of  rhiladcl|iliia,  see  that  article. 

Tho  principal  seels  in  the  state  are  Prc;^hyterwns»  Methi>> 
dista,  BaptialB,  Geimaa  Reformed,  and  Episcopabans.  The 
Quakers  are  also  nntnerons  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  every  part.  A  large  part  i  f 
the  population  of  Peiin!))lvanm,  especially  in  the  luiiUlle  and 
wi  slern  districts,  are  Germans;  they  re'nin  the  u^e  af  their 
language,  and  a  considerable  number  of  newspapers  in 
German  avc  ].rii;;cd  and  circulated  in  the  slate. 

History  and  Con.ilitution. — The  first  seltlcineiils  on  tho 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Buy  were  made  by  the  Swedes  m  16ii7. 
lliough  engaged  in  a  lon;^  war  with  the  I'^les,  Gustavus 
Adolpbus  sent  a  small  colony  lo  (bis  puit  of  .\m«rica«  which 
settled  on  Che!^pea)(o  Hay.  But  his  ulti-n:ion  was  soon 
direrted  from  it  by  the  wars  in  Germany.  When  Charles  X. 
wa.i  at  war  with  Denmark,  «o4  the  Dutch  had  declared 
against  him,  they  took  possession  of  the  Swedish  colony 
in  I6jy,  and  kept  it,  but  were  obliged  to  cede  it  to  the  Sri^ 
lish  in  IC64.  Several  dispersed  settlements  had  been 
fLMTiii  il  alons  both  sidr-<  uj  I  in-af'Ml^i.  r.  iv.  The  country 
Ma- (^ianle<l  by  Charles  IL  m  If-l  in  \Vi,|iu:ii  Peiin,  who  cm- 
i  i  k  rcd  ii  just  tn  buy  from  till'  '11  -11. at  possessors,  the  Indians, 
'.vhai  had  been  granted  by  the  King  of  Kll^l^nd.  In  liti^-Z  he 
iViunded  the  tov»  n  of  Philadelphia,  and  framed  a  c niistituliou, 
which  was  confirmed  by  an  a$seniblv  of  the  people  nt  Chester, 
in  December,  1082.  Tlie  humane  principles  on  wUicb  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Peon  were  ba^  attracted  mm*- 
n>us  eolonists  to  this  eotiniir  firum  most  nnrts  of  Europe^ 
sapeeiaUy  from  Germany.  Tbqr  all  acttlea  however  in  the 
aoutb-east  region,  whilst  the  Indians  remained  in  nndi»- 
turbed  possession  of  the  nurth-wcsl  region.  The  French, 
advancing;  from  Canada,  got  po!.sc>>:ion  of  th.s  biick  country, 
and  built  I'^ri  Duquesne  in  I'jJ.  This  fortress  ivas  named 
Pitttibmg  rt'ii  r  it  was  taken  by  t lie  Biiiisli.  In  tins  war 
(•  ;'.i>;i \vh  i  ■.lib  iliiiv  ii  r  I:-  country  ncur  tha  mountains 
ttulVeteJ  much  from  ibe  Hiuursions  of  ihe  Indmiis,  who  bad 
taken  part  with  the  French.  In  177-1  the  iklc<;aic*  of  the 
colonies  assembled  in  PiiiUideli  hiu,  dcclatcd  against  the 
right  uf  the  English  parliunient  to  tax  ;lio  colonies, 
which  may  bo  considered  as  the  declaration  of  war; 
and  in  I*'6  the  representatives  of  the  thirleen  slates  de- 
elated  tlieir  indejMndeoca.  The  sent  of  the  federal  govem> 
Bent  was  at  Philadslpbia  till  1800,  when  it  was  removed  te 
WasbingtoB.  The  cotKtitution  of  Penn  was  amended  seve- 
ral tiBes.  and  remodoltod  tn  1777,  after  the  declaration  of 
independence.   The  l  ist  alteration  was  in  ISJS.  According 

I  to  this  coustilutio;!.  ihe  legislature  consi>l8  of  t^^o  budjci. 

I  B  House  of  R«.]iri:icnlatives  and  a  Senate.    The  nuMiber  of 

I  representatives  is  Iiim.  They  are  elccied  fur  one  year  by 
all  p'  iM.ij-.  ul'.o  :!r>>  t '.■  i  i,'y-ono  years  of  ,n;^e,  wiio  liavo  ic- 
sided  two  ye«rs  withiu  the  slate,  and  liavc  (.aid  taxes.  Tl.c 
number  of  tenators  ii  thirty-three.  1  hoy  a:e  chosen  fur 
four  years,  io  districts,  by  the  sumu  porsoos  wuu  are  entitled 
lo  elect  iberepresentativea:  (.m  -t  i  i  thareennually  lenevt  e<l. 
The  e\eeative  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  I'tclected 
by  the  citisena  for  three  yeors,  and  may.  if  re-elected,  hold 

.  his  oiSce  nine  yean  o«(  ei  twelve.  Pennsylvaui*  sends 
two  members  to  the  Soimte,  imd  twenty-six  menibert  to  the 
Uonseof  Representatives  at  Washington. 

(Darby's  I  'iew  of  !he  Uiii  fcfl  Sl  Uef:  Pitkin'*  SUtH*licut 
f'iew  of  tite  Cmiimercf  of  th  '  I  '  litr'tl  Sti.i'  't;  Janie>.'s  .i'-- 
count  if  Long's  Ejrp^iiition  in  t/i'  Ifih-kij  M  uuftunf  ;  Kcai- 
ini-'s  S'lrratn^e  of  L'ing't  t',r}  flil  fit  lo  t'lc  S'ttrr-e  of  St. 
titers  Itiver;  Woods  Two  i'tur*  lieudLitca  in  JLntiMi 
Count ri/,  Ivjudon,  ls'23}  &c.) 
PEKNV.  lUoiN-J 
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PENOBSCOT.  [Maive.] 

PENRITH.  [ClMUF-RLAVD.] 

PENRVN,  a  ci>rin.raio  lowu  in  thp  i>ari*h  of  Gluvbs  in 
the  nasi  division  of  the  hundred  of  Kerriur,  in  tlio  county 
or  Cornirall,  273  idIIm  from  the  Piwt-ottico,  London,  by  tlie 
Falmouth  iikl  Exeter  meil  route,  which  is  by  the  soutli- 
westtern  milvrey  to  Buingstoke,  and  thence,  by  road,  tliruugii 
Andover.  Salisbury.  Kxtfier,  L;»unce»ton,  and  Bodniui. 

I'ciiryn  was  made  a  market-town  a.d.  1238,  and  was  in- 
corporated by  Jann'*  I.  It  w:is  ^aniMin'-flliv  Cliiir^  s  I.  iti  l':u'  , 
crreat  civil  ujir.  aiid  surrunduTi  <l  t  >  F.urlax,  Muich,  li.  l.i- 
The  town  ih  nbout  two  mile*  fn  in  1  nl mouth,  at  the  end  of 
one  of  tlic  inlets  of  Falmouth  Harbour.  It  is  built  on  a 
low  bill  proje'-tius»  enslwiird  into  tho  inlet  and  dividing  it 
into  two  naviguble  bi  atiches.  At  the  point  between  these 
bnneheB  is  the  public  (|iiay.  from  wliich  place  the  mnin 
Street  of  the  town  gradually  rises  along  the  ridse  of  the  hill 
to  its  wcstera  extremity,  more  than  half  «  mile  in  length, 
having  other  streets  and  lanea  braaehing  off  into  the  val- 
leys on  each  side.  The  two  nartgable  branches  of  the  inlet 
from  Falmoiitii  Harbour  allow  a  rammodious  space  for 
irbarPs,  and  ihcro  i<  a  considi'rable  trade  carried  on  oetwcon 
Ponrui  and  the  pitpulitus  u.ii.ii.;:  disti  irt  ol  Re  h  i-.th.  Tliore 
is  an  episcopal  elia)>i'l,  hikI  .".cvi  iiil  ^h^s^•:lI  iii^;  iila<'t»s  of  wor- 
ship. TIio  area  of  the  municipitl  Vnt  ii;;h  cumiirisc^  i'Jd  hia 
lule  acres.  In  isrtl  it  Cdntainoil  598  mhubiii'il  hinisi>, 
in  1S3.>.  7'Z2  [Muiiirif  III  Corporalion  Bound  n  u^  !!■■;<  i>i) : 
the  population,  in  1831.  was  ;jj-.Jl,  a  small  part  iigricuimral. 
The  buiidinj;*  of  the  town  extend  beyond  tho  borough  limits 
into  ihepaiiibes  of  Oluviasand  Bodoek.  The  trade  con- 
sists in  the  exportation  of  granite  (whidi  is  considerable 
andincre.i«iii^;),  and  in  the  imporution  of  oorn  and  flour 
Ibrthe  supply  of  ihosnrroondingdistriet.  There aieeolonr- 
works,  c  ji  n-mills,  breweries,  and  numerous  shops,  latere  is 
a  wpokly  market,  and  there  are  five  rattle-fairs  in  the  year. 

The  bori'ULih  return',' I  iv,  j  Tii'  in'H  rs  t  i  iri'.li  uiu'ut  finm 
till!  time  of  .lanu's  1.  l>y  iliu  liuiucui  and  Ui<uuflai)  Acts 
Faimruiih  was.  fur  parliainenlury  purpo.^os,  united  with  it. 
The  number  of  votes  in  tlie  vear  l.s3j-<!  was,  for  the  united 
buioujjli,  Tlie  council,  by  tlie  Municipal  Reform 

Act,  eisijsists  of  •!  iil'icTinen  and  12  councillors,  but  the  bo- 
rougb  was  not  to  h  .  . .  u  commission  of  the  peace  except  on 

telitt  <n  und  grant.  Au  enlars^ment  of  its  rounicipul 
oundary  is  proixtsed  in  the  Commissioners*  *  Report.'  Pen- 
rrn  is  a  chapelry  or  perpetual  ouraoy  in  the  viearage  of 
Glurias. 

There  were,  in  1S33,  in  the  Wougb,  one  infant-school, 
with  CO  glrk  and  40  boys;  omr  national  school,  with  130 
boys;  nine  other  da>-sc!iinil^.  with  217  children  of  both 
sexLs;  two  borirdiiig-srhools,  with  "7childret»;  and  three 
Sunday  schools,  with  ,"f).'>  children  of  both  sexes.  In'ii  ii 
jiart  of  (Jluvins  parish  wiiich  is  not  included  in  the  limits  of 
the  boroi)}:li  thoro  were  three  day-schools;  oiu',  n  nntioiial 
^cllo^)l,  with  1^7  boys,  and  two  others  with  42  children  ;  and 
one  Sunday-school,  with  160  children. 

PENSA  is  an  extensive  government  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
whiehf  after  having  formed  ft  provitu-o  of  tho  Khanate, 
or  great  governmetU  of  Kasan,  was  etected  into  a  separate 
government  in  1780.  la  1796  it  was  united  with  the  go- 
Tcmmeot  of  Saratoff.  llrom  which  it  was  again  separated  fai 
ISO)  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
norih  by  Ni^chiiei-Novo^orod,  on  the  east  by  Simbirsk,  on 
the  south  bv  Saratoff.  and  on  the  soutb-west  and  west  by 
Tambuir.  It  III'*  bi'twecn  53"  and  54"  N.  lat.,  .in'l  between 
A'i"  JO'  and  -i'j"  20'  E.  lonq.  Tlie  surf.K  O  is  s.  -Ir.ly  undu- 
lating, and  the  general  character  of  ilu'  <  i)untr>  is  ;\  i  luiu. 
It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  but  most  of  them  are 
small  and  not  navigable.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the 
Soiira  and  the  Mokcha.  The  Soura,  which  rises  in  S.iratolf, 
enters  Ponsa  to  the  south  of  the  chief  town,  traverses  the 
eastern  part  of  the  government,  and  enters  Simbirsk.  Tho 
Mokcha  ri-  OS  in  the  government  itself,  waters  the  north-east 
part  of  it,  and  after  running  northwards  turns  to  the  west, 
and  enters  the  govemment  of  TamholT.  The  government 
contains  six  stnnll  lake^.  The  climatB  is  temperate  and 
very  agreeable  in  summer,  but  the  Winteir  Is  tUtbet  cold; 
the  sky  is  clear  nn  l  il;  -      \i  ly  hj'althy. 

The  soil  is  extremely  ii  itLl'_\  ;^ti  1  produces,  without  ma- 
nare,  fine  CI  ops  of  wheat,  r\  v  1)  u '.rv.  oats,  which  not 
only  supply  what  is  rcquued  for  the  home  coiisuinplioti, 
but  a  I  1-  i  .ble  overplus  for  exportation.  Hemp  and 
flax  tlourish,  and  the  gardens  produce  all  kinds  of  v^e- 
teblM.   TobcMM  and  hopi  an  not  giown,  and  potatoes 


only  here  and  there.  The  inhabitants  grow  apples,  pears, 
and  cherries,  but  pay  lilllc  attention  to' tliem.  \\  ild  ber^ 
r  es  of  various  kinds  are  oxlreim  ly  pknliful.  Tiie  fureSlS 
are  of  v.ist  extent,  but,  as  We  have  observed  in  other  pro- 
vinces ofKu^sia,  the  most  extravagant  wa«te  Ins  been  eom- 
lu  1 1 1  ed  on  litem.  Firs  an  rare  in  the  fetestsi  which  eonsisl 
chielly  of  the  oak,  tho  beech,  the  birch,  and  tlie  elder. 
There  ate  still  wild  deer  and  a  great  quantity  of  game, 
but  the  ftir-bcaring  nnimah  have  di-appear.vl.  Tini 
,  flLcl    i>i-<-u p.ii iinis    i  f  inli:;liit,ii;"-.  .'.re  tjraziiig  and 

agncuUuri,  i.H'l  I'n-  Mi'i  l'.Mlis  iii  piuUcutar  have  iirciit 
miantittes  tir'  In  i  s.  i  hr  INlienes  are  of  little  inip<irtai:'-e. 
The  Tninernl  kiiiLr  l  ii:i  lurnisiies  a  little  iimu.  vitriol,  sul- 
pliu;-,  aiiil  iii.llsiiiiK-.  'l  iii-  popuUitioii  and  extent  of  this 
I'overiuiient  lia\e  been  variously  slated.  Dr.  Schubert 
( 1836)  };ive$  it  an  extent  of  lO.luO  sr|nure  miles,  und  onlv 
•l/O.uuu  inhabitants,  in  which  he  has  probably,  by  un  over- 
sight, taken  tho  ntraborof  male^,  who  alone  are  eoimted  in 
mast  of  the  govomnieata.  But  M.  Koppen,  member  of  the  * 
aoadeny  of  seiences,  who  is  employed  undertheminbterof  tho 
domalm  of  the  empire, has justpubliihed a  very  remarkablo 
memolronibepopulationofthellussicinempiroin  i^l.^.n-htch 
is  not  only  I  he  latest  but  probably  the  niist  correct  tli  i"  iii^ t 
appeared.  He  slates  the  population  of  IV-usa  at -IHi,!.  J I  sikiIu 
;  fid  oO-'.77n  females  (total  DSN, .100);  and  the  territurial  ex- 
tent at  13,167  sipiare  miles,  diviiled  into  ton  cirek'S.  Tlie 
great  tirojority  ot  the  inhabitants  are  Russians  of  the  Greek 
church,  with  whom  soiuo  Ci.ssacks  are  blended,  but  tl.iic 
are  also  Mordwitis  (about  l,5,('00  males),  mostly  cnnverled 
to  (Christianity;  and  Kasan  Tartars  (9UV0m«lus),whoare  still 
Mohammedans.  The  very  few  fbllowen  of  SebamKnism 
are  among  the  Mordwins. 

There  are  few  nanuloGtures^  properly  so  enllodfOn  a  large 
scale.  A  few  years  a^o  there  were  twelve  of  doth,  seven  of 
soap,  three  of  ^lass,  six  of  beet-root  supor.  besides  thirty- 
four  tan-yards,  &c.  But  the  country-people  luaiivifacUir'; 
coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  all  kiiid.s  of  artu-b  s  for 
their  own  use.  There  is  a  inanufaeim-y  of  hlunkels  and 
carpets  at  the  village  of.Iela.  The  <Hsullin>,' of  lnui.dy  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  preat  extent.  Thf  trailo  is  cli^elly 
carried  on  by  land,  e»peciully  with  Nisclmti  Novu^ruri  d. 
Annual  fiiiis  are  held  at  Peiisa,  iS'iscliiiLM  LomuC.  and 
Sararii-k.  The  exports  are  com,  llour,  brandy,  soap,  wax, 
honey,  potashes,  wool,  soil-clvtb.  carpett^  blankets,  wooden 
ware,  &e. 

With  respect  to  public  instruction,  Pensa  is  under  tho 
university  of  Kasan,  but  the  schools  are  few  in  number. 
The  only  prinling-oflke  licloiigs  to  the  crown.  There  are  in 
the  goveritmont  6t9  cburehe^  trf  which  1 1  are  cathedrals, 
five  monks*  convents,  and  one  nunnery.  Tho  Tartar  mosques 
are  to  the  number  of  7o.  of  w  hich  -J"  are  .  f  the  first  class. 

Pk>sa,  the  capital  of  the  stover iniiciit,  is  built  on  an 
eminence  at  ;!io  coiiiU-.x  i  ;  the  I'ef.sa  and  the  Sni  u,  i:i 
5.3°  7'  N.  lat.  iiuii  4V^  ju'  K.  long..  •J''.,'j  miUs  from  Mojiuw. 
It  \v;is  fi.inded  in  IfiOfi,  and  is  a  nourishing  town,  with 
manufactures  of  leather  and  soap,  in  which,  and  in  corn, 
there  is  a  brisk  trade.  Peiisa  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary,  two  convents,  to  each  of  which  two 
cliuicbe^  aic  attached;  seven  other  cluirchcs,  and  a  ralhe- 
draL  The  houses  are  uU  of  wood,  and  the  population 
1 1,000.  The  capitals  of  the  other  nine  districts,  though  not 
very  intarestiaK  ate  pnttty  oonsiderable:  the  prineipal  m 
Nisebnel-Lomoir<70tiO  Inhabitants),  where  a  great  annual 
fair  is  held  from  tho  Isl  to  tho  K>ih  of  Jiih  :  the  chief 
articles  sold  are  leather,  furs,  wax.  drugs,  and  colonial  pro- 
line.' ;  and  Saransk,  at  the  e  i.;!  j\  m1'  the  Sataiitra  aiitl  the 
liis  11  t.  It  has  nearly  OOOO  inliabitants,  n;uc  churches,  two 
eatiie  h  lU,  and  aeoorcnt  of  monks.  It  is  u  very  tbii?ing 
little  town. 

tSchmidlliu,  La  Iltixsie  et  la  Poh^ne ;  Ilorschclraann. 
Htin^Uwch;  Erman,  Iteisa  uuch  Siberieiii  Huttian  Ojfictal 

J:,  I,  i7,.|.'v.) 

PENS.\CO'LA.  [Florida.] 

PENSION,  an  annual  sum  granted  by  tho  afotefo  an 
individual.  The  grounds  upon  which  pensions  are  granted 
by  the  stale  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  govern- 

lucnt.  In  a  nionarcliy  the  services  rendered  (o  (he  sove- 
reign by  those  who  surmund  his  person  will  recommend 

thcUl  as  lilli'i-  ei.jeit..,  r.l'  i-,'v,.in;:  win  re  :i  miXed  f'nn  of 
goveriiuielit  pre\.iiU,  aliemiils  ',v.ll  be  juado  to  c^'aii'a-ii 
some  5  t;iiiii.;:ii  (if  veviat!l  ;i;  le]e  ii-lieit  of  persoi.  :1  iiias  .T 

caprice.  Iii  this  country  the  distribution  «f  pensions  is 
pow  dmost  cntiidy  sulgeet  to  the  oonttolof  w»  Isgislu* 
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turc;  lut  tljc  following  notice  will  ihow  tliut  pCTsevcring 
and  loni;  cotilitiued  cfiurU  have  been  nceessary  lo  place  ii 
Upoi)  tlus  footing. 

l>cr<)re  the  reisjii  of  Queen  Anne.  lUu  Uingn  of  England 
alionalifd  or  cucuni'iifiL-i  :lii':r  b.rti'iiiiniy  ):iissi.'-:;',.:i-  at 
ploasuri;,  ami  r>ii:j  is  of  law  .•iusluiu!.'  1  ilium  m  tlu'  t.'\or- 
t  i-L-  oi'  l:is  pij'.vcr.  In  16'J0-yi,  Chief  J  i; v  ic?  'iK-liv.  ui 
an* V.I.';-  1. 1  ;li<'  Dujoction  tliut  such  power  luml  tt>  tiie 

descruciiuu  ui'  ihc  revenue,  said,  'This  niit;lii  he  sume  rc.i- 
■on  (ti  itiUuce  thu  making  of  an  act  of  partiamcnc  to  restraio 
tb«king^  power  of  alienation  ;  hut  since  here  tlie  pflrlia- 
ment  liaa  thougiit  fit  lo  give  tbo  king  such  a  power,  wc 
ougbt  to  Koquleaea  and  aubmit  to  it.'  {Slufe  TrinU.  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  30.)  Yif  die  \  Anne,  &  7.  the  right  of  hurt hen- 
iii;;  the  fevonue  of  Ihe  crown  with  improvident  grants 
ti)  the  injur)-  of  the  successors  of  the  throne,  WM  iDftteriBlly 
abrid;;cd.  Thii  statute,  after  reriting  that  '  tho  necessary 
(.■:\ |iL-:i -e*  uf  .-^pp^irl i r.^;  tlie  ciuuii,  of  tlie  jiicateit  jjort  uf 
tiicii!,  wi'ie  foiiituri)  ilc-l'i:iyiNi  h)  a  laud  rc\cMii;c,  uh.i  l) 
halh  front  tiuicto  tinu!  I  ini  impaired  and  dimir.ishcil  liy 
the  grunts  of  former  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm,'  cnucrs 
that  no  (;rant  i:f  manors,  lands,  &c.  shall  Uc  made  by  iht- 
crown  from  and  after  the  iiih  of  March,  l"<i2,  heyoiul  the 
term  of  thirty-one  years  or  for  three  lives,  reserving  a  rca- 
sonuble  rent.  A»  this  cl»u«e  applied  only  to  tho  lar.d 
revenue,  it  was  enacted  by  another  cbuae  that  no  portion  of 
other  branches  of  revenue,  as  the  OKeise,  post-offioe^ 
■hould  l«  alienable  bf  the  crown  beyond  tJie  life  of  the 
vrigniag  Un^  On  iba  aeceniflit  of  George  in  OMui- 
deration  of  ihe  surrender  of  the  larger  branehea  of  the 
lu'i<?<liiriiy  rpvciii.o,  a  t  ivil  list  was  settled  on  hi*  majesty, 
ainoiinlm-  -jriguially  lu  800,000/.,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  '.iOii.i'iii'/-,  on  which  tho  pcii.-:nii>  v.  i-rc  clKii-f;ucl.  There 
Hcit.  liiiiiis,  except  tho  Civi!  l.i-i  Ubcir,  wiih.ii  \ihich  the 
>;ru:U  itf  pensions  was  confmeil ;  und  at  various  times,  when 
debts  on  this  list  had  accuiiaulutc-d,  parliament  voted  ron.si- 
derablo  nums  (Sir  Henry  Paruell,  in  his  work  on  '  I  nuiiu  lal 
Reform,'  says  'some  millions')  for  their  discharge.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1*8U,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  North, 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  bit  bill  fur  the  better  security  of  the 
indepcndoneeof  ptrlitmentand  the  economical  reformation 
of  the  eivil  and  other  ortabiiihineDta.  In  thi«  bill  it  was 
raoited  that  the  penaioa  liett  wwe  excewive,  and  that  a 
cn&tom  ])revailed  of  granting  pensions  on  a  private  list 
during  his  mi«je»ty'»  pleasttre.  tmder  colour  that  fn  ioiiie 

rasrs  it  iKiiv  tn't  i'\|H''lii:iit  tii  i3ivu';,'c  tlic  lILimcs  nf  [Jcr- 
suns  on  lii,:  s.ud  li;-.t<,  b)  lueniia  of  wliiuU  mueli  acciui  iiml 
(liiii^i  i  lu.^  i'o.iii)i;i.(n  may  be  hereafter  practised.  Mr. 
Hur;>f  piop  J  to  reduce  the  English  pension  list  to  a 
maximum  of  CO.UOO/..  but  the  bill,  as  passuii.  ilxed  it  at 
«>0,UO(j/.  This  act  (22  Geo.  III.,  c.  )  asserted  the  princi- 
ple that  distress  or  desert  ought  to  be  considered  as  regu- 
lating the  future  grants  uf  sucli  peusiunSi  and  that  parlia- 
ment had  a  fall  right  to  be  informed  in  respect  to  this 
exercise  of  thn  prerogative,  in  order  to  ensure  and  eafurce 
the  responsibility  of  tMwiniatamitf  the  crown.  Mr.Burlie's 
speech  on  introducing  bis  bill  will  be  found  In  the  third 
volume  of  his  'Works?  ed.  1813. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Civil  List  pensions  of  Ireland,  tlie 
pcns:un.s  char:;ed  on  thi*  hoicdilnry  revenues  uf  Sculland, 
ami  thi-  p>.':iMLi;i!^  (  I'.nr^cd  on  the  44  pw  oent.  dtttie^  had  not 
been  regulated  by  jjarl. anient. 

In  Ireland  the  hereiiitary  ilvi';uic  r.f  the  crown  v.as  used 
as  a  means  of  extensive  political  corruption,  the  English 
act  of  1  Anne,  already  cited,  not  being  applicable  to  Ireland. 
In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  secrelary  of  state,  made  in 
ihe  Irish  House  uf  CommoM,  in  June,  1 793.  he  staled  that 
the  gnu  annual  hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted 
to  764»627/,,  reduced  bv  various  charges  to  27o,io2/.  onlv; 
that  tlieditpotiiiou  of  uns  revenue  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
king;  that*  bis  letten  and  seals  were  the  only  authority 
for  using  it,  and  the  only  voucher  allo>yed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Acrount.s  and  by  the  House  of  Commons ;'  and 
that  ihiTu  uii".  nil  Hi^anl  uf  Tii"asuiy  cxcciai;iir  their  funo- 
tioiks  u:i'ii:r  t;iL-  aiilin/uty  uf  jiarliaiiieii  1.  The  Irish  parlia- 
mpnt.  111  17^7,  had  cunm  to  a  uiiauiiiioiis  resolution, 
•  Tliiit  the  giuiitmi5  uf  s,t  imu-li  of  the  public  revenue  in 
)icn!iions  is  an  iinprovi  lent  di^pasition  of  the  revenue,  an 
injury  to  tho  crown,  and  detrimental  to  the  people.'  The 
Irish  pensions  then  amounted  to  40,000/  ;  in  t'  .a  years  afker 
the  above  resolution  wax  passed,  an  addition  of  '2G,000/.  was 
made  to  tbem;  and  in  1 778  they  were  nearly  double  the 
amount  at  which  thqr  stood  in  17S7.  In  1787  leavo  was 


refused  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  pension^ 
und  10  disable  persons  holding  pensions  for  atermof  yyon, 

(ir  during  pleasure,  fiom  sitting  and  Voting  in  ])Brli8U)enL 
Mr.  Imibcs,  w  lio  moved  this  bill,  stated  that '  it  was  a  proc- 
tice  among  certain  members  of  the  House  lowborn  pensions 
hid  I  f'f'ii  gr:in!cd,  to  cairy  them  into  the  market  and  ex- 
tiii  rn  for  sale.*  In  iriHiMr.  Forbes  again  moved  rc- 
sohitioiiK,  statin!^  '  that  the  Pension  List  ninouiited  to 
101,000/.,  exclusive  of  military  pensions;  that  iI.l-  iii  lm-c 
of  piMistuns,  civil  and  military,  since  Tcbriiary,  had 
been  29,000/.;  and  that  many  of  these  pensions  hud  been 
granted  lo  members  of  patliamcut  durinj;  the  plea>uie  of 
the  crown.'  These  resolutions  were  not  odopletL  In  1  7:i3, 
when  the  whole  polie;|r  of  the  Irish  govemmoot  was  changed, 
among  other  beneficial  measures  introduced  and  recom- 
mended on  til*  authority  of  the  lord-lieuienant  was  a  bill 
lo  limit  tho  amount  of  pensions  and  to  increase  the  re- 
snr,i!^il)il!:\  the  Treasury,  which  was  passed  into  a  law. 
]5y  ihi-  att  i  t  !  Geo.  HI.,  c.  3J,  Irish  statutes)  (he  pciisions 
(jii  tiu-  tJi\  il  List  in  Ireland  were  limited  lo  80,000/.,  allowing 
a  ?.iim  of  \'l\n,L  oTily  lo  be  graiilc<l  until  such  reduction  was 
cth'i  lud.  tiiTiuts  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown, 
and  converted  into  gnmt.s  for  life  to  the  same  parties  and  to 
the  same  amount,  were  exempted  from  tho  liniitutiun.-j  of 
the  act.  This  act  carried  into  effect  asuiTenderof  the  here- 
ditary revcnue.f  for  the  lilh  of  the  king,  and  the  prin- 
«ple  of  appropriating  money  by  parliamentary  authority'. 
These  rastmints  on  ue  crown  were  not  however  equal  n 
^e^ney  to  thMo  coutaiued  in  tbs  Bngl  ish  slat  ute  of  Aime. 
At  the  thne  of  the  act  of  33  Geo.  III.  being  passed.  Ihe  Irish 
pensions  amounted  to  I  Jt.OOO/.,  and  the  amount  was  not 
reduced  to  80,0t!0/.  until  XtiU.  By  the  I  Geo.  IV.,  c.  I.  the 
Irish  Pension  List  was  further  ruiUu  td  [  i  ju.Ui'M/.,  uo  i^ijints 
exceeding  i2DU/.  to  be  made  tn  aii\  oiiu  year  utiiil  ll.c  list 
was  bo  rcdiuH-d. 

The  stninte  of  1  Anne,  having  been  pas£ed  prior  to  the 
Union,  did  not  affect  Scotland  ;  and  pensions  were  accord- 
ingly granted  by  the  crown  fur  life  or  for  lives,  in  j-ossession 
or  in  reversion,  without  restriction  in  amount  or  in  the 
duration  of  the  grant, other  than  the  amount  of  the  revenues 
and  the  claims  and  burdens  already  upon  thetn.  ]!y  the 
dO  Geo.  III.,  c  3,  the  principle  of  narliamentoiy  iaterfaenee 
was  established  in  relbreneo  to  toe  hcmlitary  revenues  of 
Scotland,  tho  amount  of  the  iiensions  was  rodtteed  to 
25,000/.,  and  no  luorc  than  suo/.  wus  tobc  gmntedinany  one 
VL'ar  i.iiid  buuh  it  di.i't  i.'ii  V,  ;'5  cf^'r-'tod.  .'Xt  this  period  the 
C  ivil  Lwt  peustoas  ot  Sculiand  amounted  to  39,379/.  By 
tho  1  fit  ).  IV.,  c.  1,  the  liticditary  revenues  of  Scotland 
were  placed  to  the  account  of  the  cousolidutud  fund. 

Certain  duties,  called  the  four  und  a  half  per  rent,  duties, 
were  not  withdrawn  from  the  private  wntrol  of  the  crown 
until  |U3t),  when  they  were  surrendered  by  WiHium  IV.  for 
his  hfe,  the  poniiuns  then  chaigcable  upon  them  contmuiug 
payable.  On  the  ncct-ssiou  of  the  late  kiui;  (\Vm.  IV.) 
there  was  nothing  therefore  lo  prevent  lh«  Pension  lists 
of  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland  being  consolidated ;  and 
this  was  effected  Inp  1  Wm.  IV.,  e.  Sfl.  which  also  made  pro- 
vision for  their  redueiion,  on  the  expiration  of  exisiiiti:  inter- 
est',, fnnil  an  amount  of  IJS.'.'D/.  tiot,  ti>  .i  ii.l'.m'  liiaNimum 
sum  of  7j.00o/.  The  Pension  Lt^l  Im-  Ku;:l md  suisat  iLia 
period  74,200/.net;  Scotland, '2;!,6.'.i;/. :  l.iand,  17'J00/. 

In  1830  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  o!  Wcihiigton  v*»s  over- 
thrown on  the  question  of  referrint:  the  Civil  List  (whicli  r,,ia- 
prises  the  Pension  List)  to  a  select  commit  tec.  Sir  Henry  Par- 
ncll's  motion  to  that  eifect  being  carried  by  233  against  204. 

In  February,  l&.t4,  in  order  to  define  with  greater  pro* 
cision  tho  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  ;;rant  of  jiensioos 
ougbt  to  be  confined,  Lord  Altborp.  ehauoellor  of  the  oit- 
che^uer  {now  Barl  Spemoer),  moi'ed  lesolutieni  to  (lie  fol- 
lowing  elbet;  which  were  afroed  to  by  the  Houiic  of  Com* 
monst— 'That  it  is  the  boundon  duty  of  the  resjM>nsib)c 
advisers  of  theci'own  to  recomni'Mul  to  his  Majcsiv  fur  ur.u.ts 
of  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  sr.ch  llLM-'in^  only  a*  have  just 
claims  on  the  royal  beneficci.ce,  or  wlio,  hy  Uieir  personal 
services  to  tho  crown,  by  ihepci  iiji  mam  e  of  duiu's  to  the  pult- 
lic,  or  by  then  ustful  Qi.scovcrieb  iu  srictuc  ai;rl  nllair.uu  nis 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  ihcgraciousconsidera- 
tion  of  their  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country.' 

On  tlic  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  l!^37,  the  subject 
of  pensiuns  was  again  considered ;  and  a  select  cummittco  cf 
the  House  of  Conimonst  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Civil 
List,  rcroramendcd.— 'That  in  place  of  gtontilig  a  sum  of 
JiM'ii-  &r  Otvil  List  pension^  her  Miyesty  diould  be  r- 
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Eerad  to  glUkC  ill  every  year  new  i>emioni  on  tho  Civil 
t»  tbo  IKiKMittt  of  lUttC  tb«N  peMMM  to  be  granted 
in  ttriet  oonlbniijty  whh  tb»  raolMioMof  the  Ilou^e  of 
Commons, of  February.  1834.'  ThtK  *i«w»  Wtn  uloptedby 
the  House,  and  embodied  in  tho  1  Via,  e.  t,  th*  wwd*  of 
th(f  K'sulution  Liein^x  introduced  into  the  Act.    Smce  tho 
aucusswn  i)f  Queen  N'icioria.  still  greater  force  ba«  been 
gi»en  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  in  ciiristquenco  of  the 
recommendaiiuns  of  a  (»elect  cotnnmtt'e  of  the  Houic 
of  Commons,  appointed  in  December,  ls37,  to  inquire 
Imw  fat   Um  peosioDs  charged  on  the  CiTii  Lm,  as 
wttM  on  Um  MOMtHm  of  William  IV.,  ought  to  bo  con- 
tinnod,  *  baving  due  nfjud  to  the  just  claims  of  the  parties 
iBil  to  ooonoaijill  tho  paUic  expenditure.'  This  committee, 
alter  »  Mmhmf  aod  promoted  inquiry  into  the  moriu  of 
each  euo  on  tho  Pontion  Ltat;  neoumonded  tho  immodioto 
suspension  of  several  pensions,  to  be  regranted  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  government,shoukd  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  render  it  necessary  ;  others  they  considered  sliould 
determine  at  nn  enrlier  periwl  thun  >pecitied  in  the  ori- 
ginal grant;  and  fur  seNcral  pensions,  they  considered  it 
unadvisable  to  niake  any  fui  ure  provision.    In  their  Report, 
daicd  July,  i  s.ts,  the  cornmitteo  recommended  that  in  the 
oaae  of  all  future  Civil  Li'it  pensions,  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tiTBtof  the  grant  should  be  set  furth  in  the  varrant  of  «p- 
pointment;  that  in  pensions  granted  for  aorrioet  to  othort 
than  the  individual  bjr  whom  tho  aorvioee  wore  rooderod.  can 
■hould  ho  taken,  if  the»e  pension*  are  pantod  Ibr  younger 
liv««,tbat  is.  to  the  sons  or  daajthten  of  the  individual  entt- 
fle  l  to  ihe  i)i'n?.K)ii,thnt  mi  undue  increase  of char;;o  blmuld  bo 
III  nil  L- ;  and  tliatsucli  grams  should  be  aTuided,  except  under 
wjy  peculiar  circurn-.taiici's ;    ibey  recomnieii<ied  al>(>  that 
pensions  fur  the  relief  of  distre-is  should  be  {^ranted  unly  on 
ilie  condition  of  their  ceasing  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  no  lon^rer  require  their  ooutitiuancc  ;  thai  all  pen- 
•ionsshiiuld  be  held  liable  to  deduction  or  tiuspt-nsion  in  the 
event  of  the  parties  being  appointed  to  office  in  the  publio 
service ;  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  mere 


binatioa  of  poverty  with  the  hetoditary  rank  of  the  ponage 
bo  oonaldered  as  a  jutUflcation  of  a  grant  of  ponaion.  The 

committee  also  recommended  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any 

possible  doubt  or  misconception  hereafter,  enactments 

should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Ii  iah  an<l  Scotch  revenue 
analogous  to  those  contained  in  the  Knxhjii  stalule  of 
1  Anne. 

It  appears  from  a  table  in  the  R«.'port  of  tbo  Select  Com- 
inittee  on  Pensions  (No.  621,  sess.  1836)  that  lboohai]gB  of 
peiuions  faaa  been  reduced  as  follows : — 

BaflMrf.     Irriaad.      SoolUnd.  *i  p»r  r»aU.  TMsL 
£  £  £  £ 

1782  85,000  80.000  13,3U0  16.700  196,000 
1820  74,200  67,300  37,100  31,300  812.900 
1830  74.200  &3.900  33.200  24,100  109,400 
TS38  Tlie  lists  consolidatL-d.  140,900 

Mr.  Finlayton,  of  the  National  Debt  Oillce.  calculated,  in 
1S38.  the  amount  of  saving  which  will  be  derived  from  (he 
new  system,  aisuraing  the  ratio  of  dfcreaen  to  continue  as 
in  the  three  prpvious  year",  and  that  the  average  ages  of 

persons  to  whom  new  grants  of  pensions  are  made  «iU  be 
the  MMDO  ao  hontolhiv: — 

Old  PrutkMi. 
£ 

132.632  , 
97.340 


1839 
1844 
1049 
1004 

1858 


13,161 


Krw  PrniioB. 
£ 

S384 
8077 
13.398 
1B,SM 

21,716 


Total. 
£ 

13A.0IS 

io«,eir 

72,606 
49,047 

34,877 


Mr.  Finlayson  was  furnished  by  the  committoe  with  tho 
mfBM  of  806  pOfflOOs  in  the  receipt  of  pensions ;  and  in  628 
ta  thoM  cam  dio  data  of  the  grant  was  asoertainod.  Tlie 
tncan  ago  at  wlieb  pensions  wore  granted  to  males  he  found 
to  be  32,  and  to  females  36 ;  and  out  of  everv  i  On')/,  p^y. 
able,  257i!.wa8  paid  to  males  and  743/.  to  femulcji.  Mr, 
Fin"i;iysnn  complains  that  '  the  funiatcs  have  understated 
their  aijcs  very  considerabfy,  and  sometimes  with  a  con- 
tempt of  all  probahi.ity,  niuic  than  one  lady  having  sot 
down  her  as;e  at  30.  forgetting  that  she  has  been  forty-five 
years  in  n  ueipt  f  tbo ponsion, and  thia  IWm  an  avoiilon to 
own  the  ago  of  40.' 

Hio  folIowin|  is  an  aeooant  of  the  total  amount  of  pen- 
siona  granted  in  oaeh  year,  ending  tho  SOth  day  of  Juno, 
ikom  i»29  to  1839  inelwdvo:^ 
P.  C,  No.  1892. 


.  £1830 

.  1835 

* 

£2748 

IS, 10 

6351 

18.10 

■ 

1310 

iis3i 

5401 

li>37 

• 

3230 

2038 

1838 

• 

640 

183* 

900 

1838 

* 

090 

1834 

2878 

• 

ncsitlos  the  pensions  on  tho  Civil  List,  llie  regulation  of 
which  at  difTcrcnt  periods  has  been  rcfeiTt  d  to  above,  there 
arc  vast  snriis  tumually  uiipropriiited  by  parliiiiiient  to  the 
payment  oi'  pensions  ol  another  description.  Tlius  in 
1836-7  the  .luiu  of  1  ..T  j(i,u(ii>/.  was  voted  on  account  of  the 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  Huspital,  79,500  ui  number ;  245,000/. 
to  the  out-ponsioners  of  Greenwich;  148.990/.  to  3083 
widows  of  oliicers  of  land-forces ;  and  to  officers  in  each  of 
the  civil  departments  of  the  guvernOMnit  laigo  sunH  aro 
annually  paid  in  pensions  and  supoiannnation  allowances. 
The  half-pay  to  retirad  offleero  of  tho  navy  and  army  may 
also  be  conaidared  in  the  light  of  a  pension.  In  1832  tho. 
charge  on  the  pubtic  for  pensions,  su|>erannoations,  and 
h  ilf  pay  amounted  to  6.152.702/.  (Financial  R^orm.  p.  203. 
4ih  edit.)  'The  operation  of  the  superannuation,  Ihe 
grant  of  retire  i  allowances,  the  naval  and  military  pensions 
gntnted  f">r  t;ood  services,  the  pensions  granted  by  the  57 
Georne  III.,  c.  iij,  f>  r  pcrsmis  wiu)  have  occupied  high  poli- 
tical offices,  and  the  pensions  for  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  have  to  a  great  c.vtcnt  superseded  one  of  the  original 
purposes  of  the  Pension  List.  These  acts  have  also  suhAti'* 
tutod  a  Mrictly  deflncd  and  regulated  system  of  rcwaid,  fur 
a  system  which  dopondiad  on  the  arbitrary  selection  of  tho 
crown  or  the  rooommoodalMKi  of  the  existing  government, 
exposed  to  tho  bias  of  party  or  podonal  considerations.* 
(Beport  on  Pfntiont,  No.  218,  sbso.  1838.)  Sir  Henry  Par 
noli.  Ill  chapter  xli.  of  his '  Financial  Reform,' shows  that 
thcio  are  many  ubuscs  to  bp  remedied  in  reference  e?-peci- 
al'.y  to  supeiatiiniations.  '  Nolliin^;  (he  says)  can  be  more 
e\ti-avai;an;  and  mconsisiciit  uiiU  a  proper  guardianship  of 
Ihe  pubitt  purse  than  the  system  of  salaries  and  superan- 
nuations now  in  operation.  The  salaries  aro  so  much  higher 
than  they  ought  to  be.  that  every  officer  and  clerk  has  suf- 
ficient means  of  making  a  provision  for  inflrmily  and  old 
age.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  as  to  tho  snSoionoy  of 
salarv,  in  the  true  spirit  of  prolan,  a  gnat  onpoiaa- 
nustkm  allowaneo  baa  boon  added.'  In  1830  there  wet* 
nearly  ono  thousand  oflSceni  in  the  public  service,  with 
salaries  of  1000/.  a  year  and  upwards,  enjoying  amongst 
them  2.0G6.o"J'  .  md  of  theM>  tiiore  were  JIC  pcr?;ons 
whose  salanes  iivfraf;''d  44iL'/. ;  and  yel  from  the  uasaiug  of 
the  Superannuation  Act  in  1810  tdl  1830.  the  charge  for 
civil  8ujK»rannu;itU)n  was  increased  from  94,550/.  to 480,081/. 
It  was  stated  111  the  Tliiid  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
(sess.  1H2t!),  tliat  tn  not  a  few  cases  persons  obtained  super- 
annuations, as  unfit  for  the  public  service,  who  enjoyed 
health  and  strength  long  afterwardsi  and  discharged  tho 
active  duties  of  life  la  pnvaio  botineili.  In  1B31  (He  trea* 
sury  established  saHM veiy  impoftaitt  ittrtriotioosrolative  to 
s>upeiannualion  allowaneet.  wfaieb  aio  given  in  a  fila- 
mentary Paper  (No.  190,  2nd  session,  1831). 

For  an  account  of  pensions  under  the  French  monarchy 
the  reader  may  refer  to  tho  BnegdOftiif  MHkoA^  (soe* 
tion  '  Finances "). 

PENSIONARY.  GRAND,  wa.s  tin-  name  tjcncrally 
given  to  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state  or  republic  of  Hol- 
land, which  was  a  member  of  liie  confcds-ration  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Pensiuiiary  wat 
the  president  of  tboooonetlof  the  states  or  legislature  of 
Holland,  and  be  was  at  tho  time  the  fint  minister  of  the 
rcpubUci  transacted  business  with  foreign  powers,  and  liko 
the  Avomr  of  Bern  and  other  Swiae  eantont.  Ho  waa 
oUeted  mr  Ave  years,  but  was  generally  eonfirmad  indofli 
nitely.  and  often  for  life.  Ho  was  also  in  virtue  of  his  otfico 
the  perpetual  deputy  of  tho  state  of  Holland  to  the  assembly 
of  tlif  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  of  which  ho 
«as  a  must  iiitiueiitial  member,  in  consequence  of  the  su- 
l)enor  inipuitanco  uf  the  province  of  Holland,  His  name 
was  dtirivud  fruin  the  pension  which  was  attached  to  his 
office.  Ho  was  also  styled  advocate-general  to  the  states  of 
Holland.  The  individual  chosen  for  this  high  oiBce  was  a 
pcr^n  well  versod  in  the  science  of  the  law,  and  be  is  Styled 
by  Giotiiw*  AdMasor  Juriaporitus.'  The  rariottt  towns  of 
HoUandaod  Zealand  badaboeaeb  their  pensionary,  or  chief 
municipal  magistrate.  tBAS!«KTti.DT,  Johan  tan  Oldbn.] 

PSNTACHORl^  an  antient  Greek  muaiootinatramm^ 

Vot..XVIL->3l 
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uliKh  bad.  as  the  word  implies,  fiv*  ttliogl.  Tho  teratUo 

Sijjnifie:]  a  scale  of  five  souiulis. 

PENTA'CRINUS.    [F.Nf  rinitks] 

PKNTADESMIS  liUTVRA'CEA  is  a  tree  found  in 
Siena  I^dul-,  fiinn  wlu«h  a  fatly  suUstiuicc  is  obtained, 
wlitch  has  given  ri-c  to  its  nime  of  the  Butior  and  Tallow 
Tree.  It  ha:)  an  <»vatc  tleshy  fruit,  abrmt  as  large  as  ciinni, 
and  its  stamens  are  collected  inu»  five  parr.i-U,  whence  lU 
botanical  name.  Little  more  is  kmnvn  dt  it  than  that  it 
belongs  lo  the  natural  order  Quilifene  or  CliuiaoMB. 

PENT  A  LA'SMIS.   [Ciumo*.  toU  inii.  p.  S07.3 

PBNTA'LEPAS.  [PxNTALAtiiii.] 

PKNTATEUCH  (Btvrinvm,  ftom  irlvrt,  '  five.'  and 
f«SxttCt*BV0l«iim'>  n  iba  Qntik  dmm  of  tba  fint  five 
bpttks  of  the  out  TWttaniBnt,  which  aw  called  in  Htbrvw 
l*""'   The  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Pi.'ntatcuch 

T 

form  on*  volume ;  tho  diviiion  of  it  into  Ave  books  ut  first 
nwnliooad  bv  Josephiw,  and  aoooia  to  hare  been  made 
eithor  by  the'  Septaaeint  tvamlatorB,  or  bebra  their  time, 
and  af^or  the  return  of  the  Java  from  Balnrlon. 

The  Tiist,  second,  fourth,  and  Afth  book*  of  the  Penta- 
teuch have  been  treated  of  under  Gbhesis.  Exodus,  Num- 
bers, and  Dectekomimy, 

The  third  Wok  is  called  I^vitieus  (AiinVucoi  ),  from  its 
tie.iliiif,'  chifliy  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  priosts,  tho 
sons  of  liCvi.  Jn  Hebrew  it  is  called,  from  its  initial  word, 
K'^l7^(awf  h9  eaiitd),  or  by  tb*  Rabbins  mgVXJ  iintl 

the  lacrifieei).  From  the  last  verse  of  it  (diapi.  xxvil.  M) 
we  lejrn  (hat  it  was  writtan  by  Moses  while  the  laraeUtes 

were  encamped  before  Mount  Sinai  (compare  Numb.,%xx,\\. 
13).  The  space  over  which  it  exteuds  is  the  first  month  of 
the  secoinl  >L'ar  after  the  Exodus,  B.C.  1490  (coinparu  Erod., 
xL  17,  with  Numb.,  i.  1).  The  twenty-sevea  thaplura  of 
which  it  consists  may  bfi  (livi(li:tl  into  fijur  parts,  as  follows: 
—I,  Tho  laws  concerning  saerilices,  including  the  burnt 
oO'erings  (chup.  i.).  the  meat-offbrinRS  (ehap.  ii.),  the  peace 
oflering  (obap.  iii.),  the  offenng  for  sins  of  ignorance  (chaps, 
iv.,  v.),  and  ibo  trcspa$i«  otTering  for  sins  done  knowingly 
(eliapa.  vl«  m).  S.  The  institution  of  the  pri««ihood,  in- 
eluding  an  aeooiUlt  of  tba  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
aona,  and  of  the  ranlriuMOt  of  Nadab  and  Abibu  (ohapa. 
viii.-x.).  8.  The  lawa  eoneaminK  clean  and  nadaan  ani- 
rnals,  purificatioiM,  asd  expiatory  sacrillcaa,  iodllding  also 
sundry  other  enactments  (chaps,  xi.-xxii  ).  4. The  laws  eon- 
cerning  sacred  fe'-tivnls,  vows,  things  devoied.  and  tithes 
(chaps,  xxiii.-xxvii.).  1  hough  theordinancesof  this  book  were 
roaiiifestly  intcMidoti  soIl-Iv  for  tlic  .lews,  as  in  evident  fri'm 
tbcir  own  nature,  yet  it  contains  matter  of  the  highest 
ini)iorl  to  Christians,  inasmuch  as  the  New  Testament 
teaches  that  the  ntas  of  (he  Jewish  sacred  law  were  alt  or 
nearly  all  typical  of  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  this  is  espe- 
cially shown  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epslle  lo  ih»  Htbrtitt,tM 
epistle  which  would  Ic  alniubt  uninieliigibto  Wltbosl  tbo 
light  thrown  upon  it  bjr  the  book  of  Leviiicutt 

witb  ngaia  to  the  Pisntaloudt  in  general,  it  boa  nsvar 
been  drabM,  till  at  a  neaot  paried.  that  Moasa  was  its 
anther.  The  fcllowing  are  the  chief  arguments  ibr  its 

genuineness: — 1.  It  is  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  hook  itself 
that  Moses  was  the  author,  and  that  he  wrote  il  at  the  com- 
mand of  God.  This  assertion  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
whole  book  iDeut..  i.  5;  xxxi.  9-13.  22,24-2G),  and  to  sepa- 
rate parts  oif  it  {ExoJ.,  xvii.  14;  xxiv.  4.  7;  xxxiv.  27  ; 
Ntmb.,  xxxiii.  I.  2>.  And  in  the  recapittil.-ition  of  the  law 
which  Moses  makes  in  the  book  of  Deuteronnmy,  he  fre- 

Juantlj  speaks  of  '  the  law,'  •  this  law,'  '  the  book  of  tlie 
ir  tUa)  law,'  *  the  book  of  religion ;'  l^irbiah  expressions 
we  eannot  fiiirty  nodetstand  anting  except  etther  the 
wboiie  Pentateneb.er  that  part  «f  it  wbieb  waa  aliandy  com- 
posed {Deut..  \.  9;  iv.44-4A;  xvii.  18.  19;  xxvid.A8-«li 
xxix.  19,  20,  27.  '29 ;  XXX.  10).  S.  In  all  ages  of  the  Jewish 
history,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  downwards,  the  Pentateuch 
was  received  as  the  divinely  inspired  C(>mpa«ition  of  Moses. 
Thus  we  read  repeatedly  in  the  OA  Teslainent  of  '  the  law.' 
'  the  law  of  Mo«es,'  '  the  law  of  .Icliovah,"  '  tlj«  law  which 
God  gave  by  Moses.'  '  the  bonk  of  the  law.'  (Joth.,  i  7.  8  ; 
XXiii.  6  ;  tlxsv.  2fi  :  1  Knis^s.  u  :i  ;  i.  1  ;  and  in.inv 

Other  p;iss;i^es,  which  arc  c  illei  tcd  in  Rosenmiiller's  Sr/ifiiia, 
and  .lahit's  Ihtrwtuction.)  i^enides  these  direct  testimonies, 
the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  among  the 
laiaeittoa  are  prared  bgr  tba  fiMt  that  the  ioalitutions  wbicb 


tt  aontains  wwa  alwaya  observed  aa  tba  hwa  of  their  natimi, 
and  that  the  scRthdenta  af  the  lWlinisii»lfae  maxims  of  the 

Bo(A  '</  Proverb*,  and  tba  fapnoia  and  i^hoctations  of  the 
prophets,  are  all  exactly  in  agraetneut  Wllb  the  spirit  of 

those  iiisiiiiiiiotis.  :i.  'l"he  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  Mi>»es  bciug  the  author.  The  language  of  tho 
book  of  Dfutt^ronomyn  that  of  an  at^ed  man  «ddie»Miig  the 
people  whom  he  had  governed  for  foity  years,  api  ealiiig  to 
ibeii'  pusl  experience,  aiul  speaking  witic  all  the  eaineslne^s 
of  a  man  on  the  verge  of  death.  If  these  charoctei  istic,  are 
of  any  weight  to  show  that  the  speaker  and  the  write  r  of 
tbi^  book  were  the  saine,  then  we  an  supplied  with  an  argu- 
mc-iu  fiir  the  genttineoasaof  the  inlMit  Jmitaieuch,  for  tho 
book  of  ZJentmnncny  anppcscs  the  previous  composition  of 
Exoiutt  £«M'iySnM,and  Nimbtn,  as  these  do  that  ofGenetit. 
Tba  inlbmMtiaii  contained  in  tho  Pentateuch  on  sulf 

i'eets  of  bislory  and  geography  (especially  with  laibraoce  In 
S^ypt  and  Arabia),  on  natural  history,  diseaseai  the  arte, 
and  HuUtar^  seiflnoe,  agrees  with  all  the  notions  we  can 
furmufthe  state  ofthings  at  that  leinoiepeii  id.and  with  what 
wo  should  expect  from  a  man  who,  like  Mosea,  had  beca 
liberally  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court,  and  had  been  en- 
gag'^d  lor  forty  years  m  leading  a  whole  nation  throu|»h  the 
wilderness.  Tlie  laiiKUiiRC  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  most 
antieni  kaown  form  of  Hebrew;  the  assertion  that  its  dif- 
ference from  the  later  Hebrew  is  far  less  than  the  lapse 
of  so  great  a  liino  would  necessarily  cause  in  any  language, 
is  nntlVC.  The  style  of  the  songs  which  are  contained  in 
it  BOnlaWWi  that  plain  snblimity  which  generally  charac- 
tansea  tba  first  stage  of  a  valiim  s  poetry.  Tbe  style  of  the 
narrative  is  better  than  that  of  any  ether  Uefafew  work, 
aa  we  might  expect  from  a  highly  edueated  tnan  like 
Moses;  and  it  is  not  more  varied  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  different  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  intervals 
at  which  tho  different  parts  v  i  re  v  mM.  i  .  The  arran^'e- 
niciit  of  the  matter  is  not  liiai  wlui  L  wuuld  bo  ariopted 
by  a  person  difjestinp  into  one  book  previously  existing 
tales  and  laws,  but  il  is  such  as  we  might  expect  fn  tii  one 
exposed  to  frequent  interruptions  in  his  work,  and  who  re- 
corded each  event  as  it  occurred,  which  answers  io  tlie  po- 
sition of  Mos««.  The  selection  of  the  materials  ap)i<»n 
to  liave  Iwea  made  on  the  principle  of  recording  thosa 
thiops  wbicb  won  conMoted  with  the  legislation  wbidl 
was  tbe  chief  nwlt  of  Moie^  wbUe  of  tbo  btwa  tbeaselvaib 
some  are  repeated  more  than  onoe.  and  otbeta  altered  in  tbe 
course  of  tlie  work ;  all  indicating  that  tba  IcgirialOff  and 
historian  were  the  same  person. 

It  is  truc!  that  there  are  pa«sair<*»  in  the  Pentateuch  wliich 
conhl  nut  ha\e  been  written  by  Moses,  Hut  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  ihescj  passat^es  as  intcipoiations,  in- 
serted br  a  copyist  with  a  view  to  make  the  author's 
raeanin;^  clearer.  The  foUowinj^  pas!iaf,'i-a  have  bfeii  plac<ed 
inthisclase;  but  somu  of  tlu  iu  may  be  explained  other- 
wise :—I>^«/.,  i.  1-4;  iv.  14-48;  E^axL,  \l  13-29;  vii.  7; 
xL  1-3;  Deui.,  ii.  10-12.  20-23;  iii.  9,  II,  lS-14;  X.fi-9; 
Numb.,  xxxii.  41 ;  Deui..  iiL  14 ;  ATuni,  siL  S.  To  tbaaa 
my  be  added  tbeMtb  ohapter  of  Dmderammf,  »bwb.  aa 
it  ecntaina  an  account  of  tbo  dcalb  and  binwl  of  Meaai^ 
was  not  written  by  himself.  In  some  parts  however  of  his 
narratives,  Moses  appears  to  have  made  use  of  previously 
existini;  documents,  especially  at  tba  boginningcstliabook 
ofGsJiiesis.  [GKNKsrs.j 

An  account  of  the  institution!;  reeoidad  in  tba  Pbntn- 
teuch  has  been  given  under  Mosk<. 

(Roscnmiiiler,  Soholia  ui  Ci't.  Tett.,  roll,  ProUg.  in 
Fent.,  and  others  quoted  by  him ;  Jahn.  Introd.  in  Lib. 
Sac.  Vtl.Foed. ;  Graves's  Lectiirct  on  ihe  JP^ntaUufh;  Bp. 
Marsh's  Aulhenticiiy  of  the  Fivf  Books  </  Mose*  ritidi- 
catrd;  Home's  Jntroduclim,  vol.  i ,  pp.  4ri  Gl.) 

PENTATEUCH.  THE  SAMARITAN.  The  Penta- 
taueb  was  the  only  part  of  tb«  OU  Tastavent  wbicb  the 
Sftnaritans  receired,  and  at,  Jlrom  faalingx  of  national  ani' 
mosity.  they  held  no  intercourse  with  tbe  Jews,  their  copies 
of  the  P^ntatcuth  were  preserved  iinlcpendently  of  the 
Hebrew  copies.  The  Samantan  Pentateuch  is  mentiontJ 
by  several  antient  writers,  but  it  was  unknown  in  modern 
time-t  tdl  copies  were  obrained  from  thec:iii  liy  Archbishop 
Usher  and  Pietro  della  Valic.  It  wa-  printed  fmiii  tbe 
copv  pniciircd  by  (he  latter  in  the  Pans  Polyglot  of  Mori- 
nils,  f^r<ini  which  it  was  reprinted  in  Walton's  Polyjjlot,  It 
was  also  edited  by  Dr.  Blayney  in  Hebrew  eharaoters,  at 
Oxford,  1790.  The  origiool  i»  in  fb«  SanoritMt  «r  old 
Hebiew  cbaractar. 
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The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ia  quite  entitled  to  rank  vith 
the  Hebrew  as  an  independent  Wttrcefnrsaitlingtl^e  sacred 
text.  In  some  places  it  gives  iwiWiingt  nanifesdy  superior 
to  those  of  the  Uebr«w.  In  many  passages  in  which  it 
diflers  from  the  latter,  It  agrees  with  the  Septuagint.  lis 
dvMM^ogy  difen  ftom  that  of  tb«  Hebrew  Pantatfluch. 
(HaWs^no/ym  ^fChmulm,  tcL  k.  p.  272.)  In  Xtevt. 
nvii»  the  Samaritan  differs  from  the  Hebrew  bjr  having 
Shd  Ar  Gerizim.  and  vice  pertd.  This  Itas  been  regarded 
as  an  inienuunal  coiruptiou  made  for  the  pu^(1^1it}  uf  Im- 
mounng  natiytiul  prejmlices.  But  Dr.  Kwuiioou  has  shown 
^ood  reason*  for  prerurnn!;;  the  SaBMtcitattlO til* Uabnw 
in  thiscase.   (l}isi.,  a.,  p.  :;o-lfj.'i.) 

PKNTECUST,  one  of  iho  three  gieat  Jewisli  feasts,  ut 
call«d  becauM}  the  ilay  ou  which  it  began  was  the  lifueth 
a  «(vri|co«r'|j  I  rum  the  aeoond  day  of  the  Passover.  It  was 
aUo  called  ttm  Ft^tut  of  Weeks,  from  its  fallinK  at  the  end  of 
a  seneia  of  seven  weeks,  leekoning  from  the  Passover,  and 
also  Uie  Faaat  of  (h«  Uuvask  I(  was  a  finat  of  tiiaakagiv* 
ing  lor  the  hamai  at  (ba  add  of  wliksh  it  MU  and  amoog 
Uia  aaariloai  aMgiaiad  ihr  it  vara  Mime  of  the  flfM-fr«iila  m 
dio  hanvat  Tfab  fealivtl  lasted  eight  days.  Tha  laws 
relating  to  it  are  contained  in  Ej'fxJ..  xxiii.  IC;  xxxiv. 
i'i;  Levity  xxiiL  16-il  ;  Numb.,  xxvia.  26  31  ;  Deul.,  xvi. 

PBNTLAND  FRITU.  [CAixaNttss;  UaKN&YlauiND8.1 

PBNTI  .X  r  R  A  IM  1 .  P.vNTOOaAPH.] 

PKN  l  RfclMlTKS.  [KjicBi.NiTM.] 

PENUMBRA  (incomplete  shade),  that  portion  of  space 
vbtch,  in  tha  eclipse  oi  a  heavenly  body,  is  partly,  but  not 
entirely,  deprived  of  ita  light.  In  a  solar  eclipse,  as  long  as 
any  part  of  the  sua  ia  viiihle,  tha  paitua  ob«erving  are  in 
the  pen  umbra,  and  Bot  in  (bo  itMliw,«r  aamplete  shadow. 

g&HZANCSt  a  oocporata  toarn  ki  tbafarkh  «f  Ifadroa, 
in  tha  hundnd  of  FnviO,  ia  the  aeonty  ofOumwaU.  SM 
Viiaa  ftaai  tha  Poitroffioe,  London,  by  the  souih-vealern 
railroad  te  Buingstoke.  and  from  tbenee.  by  road,  throi^b 
AiuluVt-r,  Salisbury,  Durcl-  -  i ,  i .  Kxtiicr,  and  liilimCiaitOil 
It  IS  tilt"  must  wcsteily  towu  ,:i  Eafjlatid. 

Peniance  received  a  charter  for  a  market  and  a  Fair,  A.n. 
I.l.t2,and  Was  ineorporaledby  charter  of  James  I  ,  \.d.  1613. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  SpaniaTd>.  who  lan(le<l  at  Mousebole,  a 
short  di»unce  sotuh  of  the  town,  AO.  and  was  plun- 
dered, A.D.  1646,  by  the  parliamentary  troops  under  Fair&a, 
on  actxiuut  of  the  predilection  shown  by  the  townsmen  for 
the  royalist  cause. 

The  town  ia  situated  on  the  Dortb-waataiQ  shore  of  Mount's 
Bay,  and  consists  of  sefMal  aliaala  aonTerging  to  the 
lnarkalrphu^a>  and  of  asoM  anallar  atiaala  or  kaaia  eon- 
Bcwting  tbav.  Tha  tnwn  haa  mueh  inaraaaad  of  late  years, 
and  aaaay  of  fba  houiea  are  of  modem  erectbn,  neat,  and 
aoModione.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1831  ««s 
1264.  of  nninhahite'l  90.  and  40  buildintc.  At  the  time  of 
the  Rep<jn  ol'  llic  (Joioiui:>iiiiner!i  of  Munxipal  CAirnoration 
Huuiularies,  more  than  1600  houses  were  Bsi>cMeu  to  the 
piKjr-iate.  The  shofM  are  numerous  and  good;  tlie  beat 
HJc  m  the  marUut-plaue.  Tbcro  is  au  epiiCupal  chapel, 
with  a  siuail  endowumut;  sevei  al  disiienting  plarcti  of  wor- 
ship, and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The  population  has  doubled 
during  the  present  century ;  in  lS3t  it  was  6&63,and  may 
ba  now  probably  estimeted  at  ftaaa  f  MM  la  f  5Mi  The  trade 
eunaists  in  the  export  of  tin,  oopper,  eartbaniiBBe^  olay,  pota- 
tutis.  bacon,  ptkaatda  aud  other  Sah;  aadwtba  import  of 
timbar,  iron,  aaoap.  Iidlai^  tu.  A  lava  profortion  of  the 
tio  pradttoad  ia  QomMll  ia  ahvpad  M  FtManca.  The  pil- 
eharde  are  btaoghl  in  Iqr  tha  labermen  of  llooMbola  aad 
other  plaeaa  on  the  shore  of  Mount's  Bay.  There  are  a 
quay  and  pier  near  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  the  dues 
froiB  which  briii(^  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  IGUO/.  to  the  corpo- 
ration, i  l  l  '  .iir  tw-i  ueeUiy  markets,  one  of  ihum  a  con* 
Siderable  i-ofu  muriiket,  and  ihree  yearly  faira.  Some  wwllen 
jarn  and  ooni^e  woollen  cloth  aik>  manufactured. 

The  climate  of  Penzance  is  very  mild,  and  the  place 
occasionally  visued  on  that  aaaoant  by  tnvalida  attfttiog 
from  pulmonary  complain ta. 

The  council,  OBte  the  Municipal  Reform  Aet,  eeo- 
aiats  of  six  aldermen  and  18  couacUlon.  The  borough 
boundary  fbrms  a  semicircle  round  the  town,  baring  the 
aMrkat-plaaa  tui  ita  aaaim,  aad  a  radina  of  half  a  mile.  TIm 
Baaada^OoBHisMaan  raooMBoiii  ao  axtanaion  af  tba 
liaiiia.  The  beiOHgb  iadividad  tela  two  naids. 

Tha  boroadi  haa  a  aowtirtiwi  af  tha  paaaa.  A  Gonrt 
af  lUewd  m 


every  fortnight  for  personal  aotiooa  nel  OMoadbtg  SflW 
Qii.-irt<  r-£«ssiona  aia  held*  and  petty  sessions  every  waak. 
IL  I  1^  a  mail  gaali  having  two  wards,  one  lur  man  and 
one  for  wonaa,  aaeb  comprabendiDg  a  yaid  and  aavand 
oeUs,  withasnaUtnadwhaalinasapaiatayard;  but  tbara 
u  aaithat  abapa^  iaftnaary,  nor  bath. 

Tha  aaatnl  valua  of  tha  ehapelry  of  Penzance  is  156/.; 
it  was,  before  tha  Muaia^  Rafana  Aol,  ia  the  gift  «f  tba 
corporation. 

There  were  in  the  ehapelry,  in  1833,  an  infant-school, 
with  2a  boys  and  17  girU;  an  cuduwtid  graiiimar-school, 
with  16  boys;  a  school  of  industry,  with  ~i  girls;  two 
charity  schools,  with  124  hoys  and  57  girls;  a  Jews'  school, 
with  lu  cluidriin;  and  thirty-eight  other  day-schools,  with 
1014  childi^n  of  both  sexes ;  aiid  five  Sttodajr-aidioola,  with 
504  children. 

The  ehurch,  which  was  rehoilt  a  fcw  years  ago,  and  the 
nav  tmrn-hall,  both  constructed  of  liewn  granite,  are  great 
oraaaionta  to  the  placa.  The  lattar  batlding  ia  aamouatad 
by  a  haDdaomeoapola,  and  ita  aaslam  fh>Dt(  aonsisting  of  a 
pediment  aupportad  by  four  noble  columns,  is  a  striking 
object.  The  taste  of  the  inhabitants  for  scientific  and  lite- 
rary pur^ui;*  \i  slnnvn  by  their  {wsss  -  i  Rood  public 
Itbiary,  a  SuLicty  of  Natural  History,  riiu  .lu  llorUcuUurid 
Society.  This  plar«  i«  also  the  seal  of  the  Royal  Geolojiical 
Soeiciy  of  Cornwall,  whose  oiuseuinoontauisuue  of  the  best 
cullectionsi  uf  minerals  in  England, 

PEUNV.  [Feonia.] 

PEPAGO'MKNUS,  or  more  properly  DEMETRIUS 
PBPAOOMENUS  (AJi^ijr^c  o  ITiiraytSyuKoc).  one  of  the 
lateat  of  the  Greek  physicians,  m  the  author  of  a  short 
treatiaa  on  tba  Gont,  which  ia  stiU  extant  Nothing  ia 
known  of  lhaaranis  of  hia  lift,  but  as  hie  vork  was  c^bp 
poaad  at  tha  eomnaadaf  thaanpamr  Midiaal  FkUaologaL 
It  nvat  bavabaaa  mitten  between  the  yaais  jt.li.  ISIO  and 
1282.  'This  discourse,'  aays  Freind  (Hist,  of  Physic,  toL 
i.\  '  though  containing  little  extraordinary,  and  being  col- 
lected out  of  other  wriiui-,  ■  h  etly  Alexander,  of  ^li 
Work  the  eleventh  book  Uca:-*  of  tins  disease  ut  greai 
length,  yet  ij  fir  from  deserving  the  character  whioh 
M.  Mu&urui,  bis  trauslator,  bestows  upon  the  author 
(by  name  unknown  to  him),  of  ui/aiis  et  elinguis.  Sec, 
as  if  lie  could  not  express  what  lie  meant.'  It  consists 
of  forty-five  &hort  ebaplers,  besides  the  preface  and  con- 
clusion, and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  (Hitt.  de  la  Med.), 
does  not  deserve  to  be  cluaJd  among  the  numerous 
worthleu  productions  of  the  modem  Greelu.  Ha  says  that 
the  author  cert»nly  does  not  depart  from  the  qratem  of 
Gdaa,  but  that  bia  iheocf  of  tiia  dinaaa  ia  maia  inaaonahl^ 
and  morainaceordaneawithtbaobaervationaof  tbaiaodania 
than  that  of  most  of  b»  suoeeaaara.  He  seta  out  with  a 
true  and  preciae  axiom,  vix.tbat  the  f^out  is  a  disease  afloat* 
ing  the  wholo  organi'-ed  frame,  and  pi  educed  by  weaknesa 
of  the  dige!,ti¥e  organs  and  e.vccs^eh  lu  the  mailer  of  diet, 
fiu.  (cap,  7).  The  morbid  principle,  which  the  result,  it 
direetttd  hy  nature  toward<i  the  weakened  atliculatious  (cap. 
:<).  Hence  it  follows  that  sobriety  and  temperance  are  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  disease  (cap.  16).  With 
respect  to  the  cure  he  seems  cbielly  to  have  iru<ited  to 
emetics  and  oathaitM%  and  gives  several  pvencnptions,  some 
of  which  are  basiowed,  and  others  are  apparently  original. 
He  particularly  recommends  a  drastic  purgative  called  A«r- 
modaetylus,  which  is  also  hisbly  praised  by  Alexander 
TraUiaaiw  (bh.  aLK  and  which  Mr.  Adama  (in  BarkarV  ad. 
of  LHifriafa,  18S8)ijanaidaialo  be  a  speeiaa  af  CtaloUnM 
Aftuwiiiuf*.  a  medicine  rtittaaoaUand  Iqr  aona  piaaiitianaM 
to  be  almost  a  apeetfic  in  ttus  diaaasaw 

The  iiL  iu  e,  vipl  irociyotK.  •  Do  Podagrd,'  was  first 
publi*,hi.d  ill  L,atin,  by  Marcus  Musurua,  Romn.  1417,  8vo., 
with  tlie  tale  '  l>*3  Podagra  Libellus  incerti  Auctoris  e 
Grmco  in  Latinuni  conversus,'  iicc.  This  traublalion  is  in- 
crted  in  the  '  Medicao  Artis  Principcs,'  by  H.  Siephens, 
Paris,  li&7,  fol.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  at 
Paris,  ap.  G.  Moroliuin,  l:j^8,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  translation 
(probably)  by  Tumebus.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  by 
L  S.  Bernard.  Lugd.  Bat,  1743,  8vo.,  Gr.  and  Lat..  whiclt  ia 
sometimes  found  with  a  new  title-pege,  Arnhcm  ,  1/53. 
There  is  a  French  transbition  by  Fred.  jKnot,  Pans,  15731 
8va.  Tha  Greek  and  Latin  Mat  ia  alaa  to  he  fimad  in  tha 
taadi  iduiaa  af  CHiartiaf^  ndiiioB  «r  Hippnaialaa  and 
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quo  Curatio,'  which  u  commonly  printed  amon:;  Galen's 
\Turk»,  but  which  is  howcvor  raaiutVstly  spurious,  as  the 
author  pii>fe&se8  himself  lo  ho  a  Chri*linn.  Fabrieius,  in 
his  list  of  Galen's  workit,  conjectures  that  Demeinut  I'epa- 
{;oroenus  may  have  been  tlia  author,  but,  ia  the  opinion  of 
Freiiid  and  Hallcr,  there  Mema  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
'  sncb  a  supiw&itiun.  In  the  ooUet'iion  of  uritcrg  '  Do  Rv 
Acfipitrari&  «t Vvoatki.'  publi»]ied  by  Nic  Rigaltiua,Puiai 
1612,  4to.,  are  two  tmtnei,  vhieh  are  perhaps  the  «*orka  of 
this  »ame  Demetrius.  One  ia  cnlillcd  'lifiaKoaoftow,  4  irff>i 
ri)t  riv  upacwv  avarpo^fic  ri  raJ  tiri|i{X(iac,  '  Hieraeoso- 
phium,  sive  De  Accijulruin  Kfiinii'-iotio  ri  Cuialione,'  con 
tainini;  an  account  ul'ihe  dilluieiu  8]iL-<;it'5  uf  hawks,  iho 
mode  of  <'atrhiiit(  imJ  tiLiiiuni;  th-.-ni,  the  diseases  lo  whifli 
they  are  subjeci.  ami  the  rfiueUies  proper  for  each.  Thi- 
other  is  called  Knj-of  <i<,'i>'» ,  ^  irfpi  ri/c  rii»  ti  i  u.!  inpXjdif, 
'C'ynosophiuiu.  sive  DeCanum  Curationv.' ami  t»  sometimes 
attributed  to  I'banuon.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted, 
but  is  not  of  much  worth.  He  attributes  madness  in  dogs 
to  a  worm  underneath  the  tongue. 

PBPIN  lyHERISTAL  (m  called  frotn  a  place  in  the 
ktDKdoiD  of  Auftmia,  or  Meu.  called  Heristalt,  or  Pepm 
]•  OiM,  lh«  aon  of  AoMgiaii*,  and  giandaon  of  Arooul, 
who  waa  duke  of  Aiwlraaia  in  ihb  reiga  «f  Dagobert  I., 
afterwards  bishop  of  Mcts,  and  who  was  ftnally  oumbercd 
among  the  saints.  The  moiher  uf  Pupin,  named  l^f^ga. 
was  the  daui^hterof  an  iIult  IV-pm,  civllLHi  Pepin  the  Old,  or 
Pepin  i>f  Lander,  who  v*a*  Muuc  of  iln'  I'niaiw  under  Da- 
gcilicrt  1.  anil  uiiiIlt  his  SOU  Sicgbeil.  kiuji  oi  AiJ>.ii asiii.  was 
much  r.-iu'<  ttii  fijr  his  personal  charui  iui-,  iiti<)  who  diL'il  a.d. 
640.  l\i<iii  (i'lltjiistal  became  iluku-  of  Aiwtrasia  uader 
Dagoberl  ii.,  after  whose  death,  a.d,  6ry,  he  ^'ovi  riu-fi  \he 
Country  as  sovereign  viiider  nomin.il  ulle^iaiRc  ta  Tlin'm 
III.,  kiDg  of  Burgundy  and  Neustria  Tbierri  however  be- 
•ame  dissatisfied  with  Pepm,  who  revolted  and  defeated  him, 
600,  and  obliged  him  to  recognise  him  as  Maire  du 
Plalail.  or  in  other  words,  the  governor  of  the  whole  Frankish 
nonateby.  Here  beeina  tha  aeriea  of  the  '  Roia  bin^ana,' 
or  *do>nothini(  kings/  who  encecadad  one  another  a*  mere 
erowned  ingeanu.  whilst  the  Main  du  Fldab  had  all  the 
real  authority.  Pepin  ruled  as  aurh  under  Tbierri.  Qovis 
III.,  ChiMi  liert  III.,  and  Dagobert  III.,  and  thus  made  his 
auibmit\  iLh)ieciL'rl,  n^t  only  by  the  natives,  but  also  by 
f<ireii;n>'r4.  H>-  died  m  714,  liaving  appomted  his  grandson 
Theodtbaud  lo  siiCLted  liiro  as  Maire  du  Palais.  But 
Chailfs  Marul.  a  iiaiiu.il  siti  i>l'  I'l'pui,  w.is  procliiitned 
duke  of  Austrasia  by  tbo  a  cluiiKKLoni)  uf  tht-  (ifuide.  a.d. 
715,  and  in  7 1 9  he  obliged  Ci.ilpcrir  11,  tn  UL'kii'H^  ltd-o  In  in 
as  Maire  du  Palais  as  bis  father  Pepin  had  been.  {.Liiaklks 
Mart  VI..] 

PEPIN,  kinc  of  France,  called  Me  Brcf.*  or  'the  SborC 
•oil  of  Charles  Martel,  was  Mairedu  Palui'*  altL-r  hts  father's 
death,  under  the  nominal  king  Cbilderie  Jll..  for  the  king- 
dom oifNeuelria  and  Bureundjr,  vhiiat  hiabiotherCarloman 
pHfwnad  th«t  of  Aimrawt  in  a  noiilu  flqpwitjr.  Tha  t«<p 
broihera  deftaled  the  SaxoDt.  Bavarian*,  and  Slannmw; 
and  Pepin,  in  744.  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitania,  vho  had 
revoltoiL  Soon  after,  Carloman,  in  a  fit  of  devotion,  t 
lip  lliL-  '.^ovcrrinient  of  .Au-iliasia,  nuil  retirt<l  to  a  inoiiaslurv 
el  RoiiK',  wlicre  he  itided  his  day.s.  Arl  the  authufily  wa.s 
How  roi.cciitratoil  111  Pc|)iti.  W'liat  fullowcd  has  been  biittly 
bmI  uli-ii'iirclv  tuld  by  thechroniLlcis  :  '  King Ghitdenc 
dethioiifd,  A  D.  7.HI,  his  licad  uns  slinved  (long  hair  was  an 
essGittJul  appe!ida>;eoi  royalty  uith  tlie  Merovingian  kings), 
and  he  was  cunfinod  in  the  monaalery  of  Sitbin.  or  St. 
Bertin,  at  St.  Oraer,  and  his  son  Thierri  was  sent  to  the 
convent  of  Fontenello  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  brought 
up  in  obsewrity.'  (Henault,  Hittoire  de  Franet.^  Bsinhard^ 
the  historian  of  Charlaniague.  says,  that '  Unrdtatd,  biabop 
«f  Wurttburg.  and  the  prieat  FulnuUa  ehaplakit  v«re  sent 
to  j^pe  Zaebariaa  at  Rome,  to  eotuolt  him  eoneemtng  the 
state  of  France,  in  which  the  kingi  had  merely  the  name 
of  kings,  without  any  royal  power,  ai^d  that  the  pope  re< 
plied  that  it  was  better  tlmt  tie  whu  exercised  the  royal 
authority  should  bear  nisu  the  io)al  title;  in  consequence 
of  w  hich  saiiatKiii,  Popiti  was  rouslituttfd  kiii^;,'  And  the 
coiitiiuia!i>r  uf  tli'j  chruiiipler,  Fredepai ius,  wrainx  Under 
tho  d.rt'ction  of  Count  Childebiand,  Pi  pui's  uncle,  says, 
that  *  by  the  consent  of  the  Fianki^li  iinlioii,  supported  by 
the  saiieiion  of  the  Apostolic  liit'  illusiridus  Pepin  be- 
ing consecrated  by  the  bi<>hops  and  recognised  by  the  princes, 
was  raised  to  the  kingdom,  together  with  his  Queen  Ber- 
tffda»  aoeofdiog  lo  the  antieat  usage*.*  We  have  no  eir* 


rumstanlial  account  tlv^s  important  event,  except  that 
Pepin  was  anointed  al  Soissons,  in  March,  a.u.  752.  by 
Boniface,  bishop  of  Mainz,  called  the  Apostle  uf  Gcriuany 
bcfora  the  aa^mbly  of  the  nation.  It  seems  that  the 
ceremony  of  nnointint;  the  new  king  was  introduced  on 
this  ooraston,  having  been  unknown  under  the  first  or  Me- 
rovingian dynasty.   (Sismondi.  Hhtoire  dei  Fiw^au.) 

Sinnomli  tbtnki»  with  soma  decrae  of  plamibiUiy,  that 
thia  aeceaaion  of  a  new  fttmily  to  tM  thrana  of  tho  Franks 
was  not  a  me  re  change  of  dynasty,  nor  the  usarpation  of  one 
family  over  another,  but  that  it  was  really  a  national  rexo- 
liU;on  flViTii'd  hy  tlio  German  population  of  .\ustni»ja  under 
tlicii  haders  I't'jHti  d'Heristal,  Charlci  Maitel,  aiul  hi* 
son  Pepm.  w  l>o  conquered  NfUhtria  and  Ihu  other  proviiu'e-i 
uf  an  I  lent  Gaul,  and  placed  their  own  dynaNty  un  tiit; 
h'laiiki-ii  throne.  During  the  two  centuries  and  a  hal. 
which  had  elai^sed  since  the  lirst  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks  under  Clovis.  the  conquerors  had  become  mixed 
with  the  Gallo-Roman  population,  bad  adopted  their  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  effeminacy,  and  the  original  families  o. 
the  Franks  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  Neustri^ 
Aquitania,  and  Provence.  Rut  Austrasia,  which  extended 
^  oo  the  rqtht  bank  of  the  Rbin%  bad  nmained  Oemian. 
The  Ibmity  of  Pispni  led  the  Auatrasian  band*  info  the  real 
uf  Gaul,  which  thus  received  a  fresh  infusion  of  German 
manners,  lani;uage,  and  military  spirit.  Pepin  le  Bref,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  ciiiiquered  Nirustnans,  vai.seJ  Chil- 
dcric  III.,  of  the  old  dynasty  ,  to  the  throne,  but  this  i)ai;e<ini 
was  in  loality  the  kuii^  uf  the  conquered,  wliilc  Pepin  re- 
tained all  the  auilioiity  in  his  haiidi*.  The  .\eu.slri:ins 
looked  upon  tho  Au»tiasiaii  bamU  asstranger^i  and  enonnos. 
When  Pepin  found  that  hu  could  dispense  with  liie  puppvi 
kinir,  he  put  hiin  a'-ide  vwih  the  suiiction  of  Rome. 

Pepin  wa.<i  f;rateful  to  tho  soo  of  liMtte.  and  when  pofM 
Stephen  III.,  Zacharias's successor, applied  tohimfcraaais^ 
ance  against  the  Longobards,  he  marched  with  an  army  inu> 
Italy,  defeated  Astolphus,and  made  him  promise  to  sive  up 
the  Bxanihateand  Antapdi*  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  CPataIi 
Statb.3 

Pepia  wa(;od  successful  wars  agaiiut  the  Saxons,  the  Ba- 
varians, and  other  German  nations;  be  defeated  the  duke 
of  Aiiuiinma.  and  reunited  his  duchy  to  the  In  ;  ins  of  llie 
CluW  Il;  lie  favoured  t he  clergy,  and  fixed  the  unaual  t;eneral 
assemblies  of  the  Franki.sli  iiaiDii  for  the  month  of  May. 
He  died  of  the  dropsy,  at  St.  Denis,  in  September,  768,  at 
j-1  ve.iis  (.if  age,  in  the  Kth  year  of  his  le^gn.  Hi*  nn 
Chnrieni;);>nu  succeeded  him  as  kinfi;  of  the  Franks. 

PKPIN,  sou  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire,  and  grandson  of 
Chaitemagne,  was  made  by  his  father  kini;  of  Aquitania, 
A  H.  bl7.  revolted  repeatedly  agaiiut  bis  fatlwr,  and  died  in 
838  or  839.  The  emporor  diainhatited  Pepin's  children  of 
their  father's  kingdom*  and  g«T«  it  IB  U*  own  aoa  Cliarlan 
the  Bald. 

PBPIN.  Laka^  CMisnaaiFn,  Rivnt.) 

PBPO,  a  Latin  term  used  by  botanists  to  'express  that 
kind  of  fruit  of  which  the  gourd  is  the  type.  It  is  an  inferior 
seed-vessel,  filled  with  pulp  enclosed  within  a  hnid  pencari>, 
and  furnished  with  parietal  placentie.  It  is  a  berry  with  a 
hard  shell. 

PKPPER.    [Pipkr;  Pim>  nto] 

PKPPERMINT.    tMKNTH^  P  .  .  h  a] 

PEPUSCH.  JOHN  CHRISiUPHER,  an  eminent 
musical  theorist  and  composer,  was  born  in  1667,  at  Berlin, 
in  which  city  \m  father  was  minister  of  a  ProtesUnt  cam' 
grcgalion.  At  the  ewly  age  of  Iburteeu  his  talents  attraeled 
the  notice  of  the  Pniaaian  courl^  in  which  he  hold  some  ap- 
pointment till  be  attainad  hh  tUriiatb  year,  when,  being 
«y«-witn«w«f  n  nuideiona  aot  of  lynutny  perpetratad  by 
rradariek  U  h*  readved  to  quit  his  country.  He  Snt 
visilod  Holland,  wher*  he  remained  upwards  of  a  year;  then 
proceeded  to  London,  and  about  I7U0  was  engaged  to  lake 
tho  hnrpiichord  nt  Drury-laiic  theatre,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
assisted  lu  prepari«j{  far  the  Maije  T/ionii/ns,  as  well  a* 
other  operas.  At  the  same  time  he  ciimiuenced  his  inquiries 
concerning  the  music  of  the  untient^i,  for  whicl)  pursuit  ins 
knriwiedga  of  the  learned  lanj^ua^'e^  and  studious  babiui 
hi^'hly  qualified  him.  In  these  inveaiigations  he  received 
no  iiuonsulerabie  aid  from  bin  friend  De  Moivre,  the 
matliemetician.  Though  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
the  music  of  the  Greeks  was  far  superior  to  anything  that 
the  modemawer*  capable  of  producing,  yet  be  did  not  heat- 
tale  to  compoia  much,  and  was  auooessfbl;  though  but 
«HM«f  hisminy  wwfc*  i*  known  to  tbepiMMit  ae**-*!" 
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eantala,  'See  from  the  silent  giov*  Alexis  flios,'  nhicb  has 
alwt^  baen.  Mul  probably  alwsy*  wQl  ha,  •dmimd  by  every 
penon  of  trn*  taste. 

In  ihe  year  I'lo  this  active  and  indefatigable  musician 
wa«  one  of  the  fuundors  of  the  Academy  <]f  Anlient  Mutic, 
whiL-li  Mas  Jonneil  citi  »a  judicious  a  plan  tliul  it  sul'sisti-d 
ujiward^  of  tii;hty  yt-ars.   In  1712  he,  togtjll.or  wnh  llaiidtji, 
was  cri^aL'C<l  by  tin?  Duke  ol'  Cluunlns  i  I'oik''»  Tunon)  to 
compose  for  the  cbapcl'ai  Caniloiiii.    The  next  year  he  was 
admitted  by  the  univen>ity  of  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  inusic    In  17*24  be  was  perauaded  \)y  Dr.  BerksUy  to 
join  iu  the  visionary  scheme  for  usuibh^liing  aeollcge  at 
the  Bermudas,  and  utually embarked  fur  the  purpose;  but 
the  ship  being  wrecked,  tbe  project  was  speeddy  abandoned. 
He  now  entered  into  the  tnatriiuoniu!  stute  with  tiie  cele- 
brated singer  Signora  Margarita  do  I  Rpiiie,  who  brought 
bim  a  forttiue,  ar()uiit'd  by  huf  prufeiaiuii.  of  ttiii  lliousaiul 
pound*.    Tills  u<idiliu!i  — L'reixt  iti  llii_>^«  days — did  nol  ui- 
iiK-e  hiiii  to  icdax  in  lus  pui>Ui(.s:  he  selt'cleJ  and  adapted, 
i*iUi  aduiiiable  skill,  ibt:  Inu^ic  I'ji-  The  Iifg:,'ur's  Opera. 
f  ir  which  he  corupui><;<l  [be  oxeilure.    In  17oi  appeared  his 
Treaiite  on  Harmony,  %hicli  long  cijiitiuue:!  a  standard 
work,  and  is  still  read  by  students  whu  are  wise  enou;;b  to 
iiinke  themaelvea  acquainted  with  tbe  best  writers  on  tbe 
art.    Inthe  year  1737  ho  was  chosen  organist  of  theCbarter 
Uouae.  an  appomtmant  be  aolicited  more  liar  the  aakaof  the 
apartmenta  and  the  leuned  and  agreeable  ioeiety  it  aflbrded 
than  with  any  ])ccuniary  view.    Three  years  after  this  he 
lust  his  wife;  his  only  son  having  died  some  time  before. 
Uc  now  fuuiid  relief  in  his  studies,  to  which,  and  in  yivin^' 
instructions  to  a  few  favouiite  pupils,  he  devoted  hiiUbeif 
wholly.     In  17-lG  ss  as  n^ad  befuie  I  he  lloyal  Society  his 
account  of  lh«  Antient  Uenera,  which  appears  in  volume  44, 
No.  481,  of  the  'Philosophical  Transact  ions ;'  previous  to 
which  however  he  bad  been  elected  a  fellow  of  that  learned 
body.    Br.  Fepusch  died  in  17AS,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Charter  Uuu^. 

fVPYS.  SAMUEL,  aecrelory  to  tbe  Admiralty  in  tbe 
reigns  of  King  Charleall.  and  King  Jameall^  waa  bom 
February  2.1,  IG3-2,  of  a  family  whieb  had  some  pretensions 
to  rreniility,  thouj,'!)  In-  hinisQlf  confos&cs  it  l.ad  never  been 
*  vc:y  couaidcrab.u.'  Ilia,  luiher,  John  I'cjiys,  wni.  a  ciiizen 
of  London,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 

We  l«»arn  from  hi!« diary  th«t  Pepys  passed  his  boyish  days 
in  or  near  Lijiidon,  and  «iu>  educated  at  Si.  Paul's  schuul, 
where  he  continued  tdl  1650.  early  in  which  year  his  name 
occurs  as  a  sizar  on  the  boards  of  Trinity  Ciollege,  Cam- 
bridge.  Previously  however  to  his  going  to  reside  in  that 
university,  March  i,  IG:>0-1,  he  had  removed  to  Magdalen 
College^  Uow  long  be  eonttnned  «t  Oambiidgei  «r  what 
were  bis  aeadoniiearpurauits*  we  are  not  infbrmed.  In  1665 
ho  married  Elizabeth  St.  Michel,  a  girl  of  fifteen.  Tbe  con- 
sequences which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  attend 
sucdi  an  imiinideiu  s;ep  were  averted  by  tbe  kindness  of  a 
relation,  Sir  Edward  Moniagu  (atterwards  earl  of  Sandwich), 
w\io  ga\e  the  youn^  couple  an  as\luni  m  liis  I'aiuily.  In 
1  ij  ji»  he  acc  ompanied  Sir  Edward  Montagu  in  hu  e.xpediliytti 
L'>  the  Sound,  and  on  his  return  became  a  clerk  in  the  £x- 
ciiequer.    Through  the  interest  of  the  Karl  of  Ssndwi<-h 
liowevert  be  was  soon  nominated  clerk  of  the  acts  i  f  the 
nary,  and  be  enicMd  on  tbe  duties  of  his  office  early  in  J  une. 
1  C6tt.  Tbis  waa  the  eooHDenceiiieiit  of  his  oetineetton  with 
a  great  aatioiMl  eataUisbnwnt  to  wbieb  his  diligeooe  and 
neiitenesa  were  afterwards  of  tbe  highest  service.   In  this 
t-niploMncni  he  rontiniieil  till  16r3;  and  during  tho«e  great 
«i\  cuts,  the  plat^ue,  the  fire  of  London,  and  tbe  Dutch  war, 
tho  care  of  liie  navy  in  a  great  nie^isuie  rested  uyiou 
Iiim  alone.    Tbe  Duke  of  York  beidg  loirl-biRh  ndmnal, 
I*epy!*  was  by  (le;;r(*ps  drawn  iiitoael>>iC  jieisoMFd  l  onnec- 
tion  with  him,  and  as  he  enjoyed  his  good  o]imion,  lie 
Hail  also  the  misfortune  to  e.^pcrience  some  part  ot  the 
ealunanies  with  which  he  was  loaded  during  the  tune  of 
•  Tbe  Popish  Plot.'    The  absicnce  not  eoly  of  e\  uk  nce.  but 
•veik  «f  ground  of  suspicion,  did  not  prevent  Pepys  being 
riommittad  to  tbe  Tower  (May,  1679)  on  tbe  ehaiBeef  being 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  tbe  plot,  and  he  was  m  S  time 
removed  from  the  Navy  Board.    He  was  aftenrards  allowed, 
with  .Sa-  Andiony  Deane,  who  had  been  committed  wiili 
Iijtii,  io  find  !i  eurity  in  3t),000/. ;  and  m  F<-bruary  foiluu iriy;, 
iijvm  ilie    itlidrawal  of  the  dcixisiti-m  ag.iinst  him,  wasdis- 
<;  1 1 i>  1  titi'l.  llii  wu.-.  M>on  repla.  ud  ui  asitoaliDii  where  his  skill 
iiitd  experience  could  not  be  dispeiihed  wuli.  by  the  special 
command  of  Charles  li.,  and  rose  afterward*  to  be  secre- 


tary of  tno  admiralty,  which  office  lie  retained  till  tbe  Revo- 
lution. J aroes  II.  was  sittii^  to  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer  tax  a 
portrait  designed  as  a  present  to  Pepys,  when  the  news  of 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  broii<;hi  to  him. 
The  king  commanded  the  painter  to  piwee  1  and  Qnish 
tho  portrait,  lliat  liis  trieiiri  might  not  be  tli>anj)oiiited, 

Up<in  tbe  ue<-e.-.s;on  ot' W.lhiim  anil  Ma>y.  I'epvs  ioit  Ins 
official  eiiiployiiienia  ;  but  he  retired  mlo  )jr;\ale  life  \Mtii- 
otit  being  followed  either  by  persecution  or  ill  will.  Uc  died 
May  'jr>.  1703,  and  was  buried  intbe  cbureb  of  St  Ola\'e^ 
Hart  ^Slrcet. 

I\  l'>!>  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  naval  afTuirs.  He 
thoroughly  understood  and  practised  mosio;  and  hems  a 
judge  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  arebitoctnre.  In  1684  be 
was  eleeiedpreaMient  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  held  that 
bonoumble  office  two  years.  As  a  patron  of  Icaruiog,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  tliat  be  contributed  no  fewerUian 
sixty  plates  to  Willugliby's  '  Histona  Piscium.' 

To  Ma^'da'.en  College,  Cumbr.dgi-,  he  left  an  invalu- 
able eoUeclion  of  luatuiseiipt  naval  memoirs,  of  prints,  and 
aiuieut  Eni^'lish  p  >etry,  whudi  has  oficu  been  consulted  by 
critics  uTid  commentators,  and  is  indeed  unrivalled  in  its 
kind.  One  ot  its  most  singular  curiosities  is  a  collection  of 
English  ballads  in  five  large  folio  volumes,  begun  by  SeldORi 
and  earned  down  to  the  year  1 700.  Percy's  *  Reliques*  an 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  this  collieettBD. 

Pepys  published  *  Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the 
Royal  Navy  of  England  for  ten  rears,  de'.ermineti  D  'ceiii- 
ber,  1686,*  8vo.,  Lond.  1690,  and  tliere  is  a  .Muail  Ij  lol;  iu 
the  Pepysian  library  entitled  '  .\  Kelation  of  the  Truiibles 
in  tho  Court  of  Portn^al  in  1607  and  16C8,  by  S.  P„  EsqV 
12nio.,  Lond.  107:,  iiu h  Watt,  10  bis *  BihlioiiMca BrUan- 
nica.'  ascribes  to  Pepys. 

His  *  Memoirs '  comprising  his  Diary  from  (o  1669,' 
and  a  selection  from  his  private  correspondence  were  edited 
by  the  present  Lord  Braybrooke,  ia  i  vols.  4lo.,  Ivuiid.  1825, 
repubUshed  in  6  volumes  Svp.,  liond.,  1828,  from  which  and 
from  Chalmers's  aoeount  of  bin.  most  of  the  particulars  in 
this  notice  have  been  derived. 

PEPYSIAN  LIBRARY.  [Macualkm  toLLEut.  Cam- 

BHIDGE.] 

PER/liA.  [Palestine.] 

PERAMBL"  L.VTOR,  an  instrimient  ia  general  use  for 
measiiring  distances  on  roads,  for  scliluig  dis|iules  concern- 
ing tbe  charges  of  the  drivers  of  hack-cantages,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Iteonsistsprincipally  of  awheel  upon  which 
it  runs,  an  t  an  uub  x  wbw  b  shows  the  number  of  turns  of 
such  wheel  reduced  into  miles,  furlongs,  pole^  and  yards. 

Tho  carriage  or  stock  is  made  of  wood,  and  ja  ebout  3  ftet 
long.  At  one  end  is  a  handle  Jbr  the  person  who  uses  it, 
and  the  olber  is  fumnhed  with  sockets  in  which  the  axle  of 
the  wheel  turns:  this  end  of  the  stock  has  the  cenire  part 
removed,  by  which  arc  left  two  arms  between  whuh  the 
wheel  works.  Upon  the  stock  and  just  in  fnint  of  ibe  handle 
is  the  dial-plate,  with  its  two  hand^  by  w  Inch  the  distance  is 
registered.  The  wbeel  is  8  feet  3  inches,  or  ^  pole,  in  cir- 
cumference. U]Hm  one  end  of  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a 
small  pinion,  which  works  into  a  similar  pinion  at  the  end 
of  a  rod  which  passes  up  tbe  slock  or  carriage  Io  the  works 
beneath  the  dial'plate.  Motion  is  eomaonieated  by  means 
of  this  rod  to  aworm  or  mioroinetar-screw, whidi  turns  once 
round  f«r  each  revolntton  of  tbo  carriage-wbeel  of  tbe  per* 
ambulator.  This  wonn  works  into  a  wbeel  of  80  teeth, 
which  is  moved  forward  one  tooth  for  every  ^pole,  and 
carries  a  hand  or  index,  wliich  makes  one  revrdtition  for  40 
jioles  or  one  furlong.  On  the  axis  of  this  wbeel  i.".  a  pinion  of 
b  luelb,  which  works  into  a  wbeel  of  -ID  leetb,  and  on  the  axis 
of  tlii.s5ePond  wheel  i*a  innionof  lOteelli.whichrnovcsawlieol 
of  ISUteetli.  Tbis  li.si  beel  carries  another  band,  which 
tuakes  une  revolution  for  of  the  former.  These  hands  are 
arranged  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  hour  and  minute  hand 
of  a  watch,  so  that  tho  three  circles  on  the  dial-plate  are  ^1 
concentric.  The  fii-st  of  these  circles  is  divided  intoSSQ^ 
and  the  second  into  40,  the  number  of  yards  and  polea  eon* 
tained  in  a  fiirloRg;  the  llgurse  on  these  dreles  are  read  trfP 
by  the  flrst-aiantioned  index,  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
wheel  of  80  teeth.  The  third  circle  is  divided  into  80,  the 
number  of  furlongs  hi  liiniiles,  and  to  this  circle  l>elongs 
tbe  index  a(laclie<l  to  the  wheel  of  IGO  tceib.  TluMlislanco 
is  ascertained  by  rea<ling  off  the  figures  in  the  reverse  order 
111  vihicii  tiie  ci:  cltii  are  }:iven  above:  divide  the  number  oil 
the  first  cirr  le  by  8,  and  you  will  have  tb«  distance  lequiiod 
in  miles,  furlougs,  poles,  and  yards. 
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Tlic  instrument  is  furnubcd  vith  a  stop  or  «tiap,  so  tliat 
tfler  the  diiilanco  is  measured,  tbe  perambulator  may  be 
Conveyed  witbout  the  index  boin^  altered. 

llnliko  the  pedometer,  U  roquutw  DO  ragulftting.  and  the 
onlj  riisk  of  iu  giving  tbedbtMiM  iaeorrMiljr*  if  well  con- 
atruot«d|, '» io  jpunngvnt  niCfvi  mA  uneven  roads,  whick 
trill  of  cdiKM  eitiMlliv  iudn  to  iliow  more  than  the  true 
diituice.  In  (anenl  howmrer,  far  sboct  dutuMt»  ihii 
error  is  tery  trifling. 

Wiiun  about  to  conimenre  a  measurement,  the  wheel 
sViLiuld  be  turned  round  until  the  first-mentioned  index 
])omts  tn  -2^0  on  tlie  cuck'  of  yards.  Some  arf  -.  ii  v;dud 
with  a  clu  k  and  rackcl,  by  which  this  may  done  with  uiucli 
les«  troul)le  thku  by  the  wheel 

There  are  other  instruments  for  the  samo  ur  similar  pur- 

Eo&es,  bearing  diflereiit  names,  as  mitfu-ttfr  and  0tfHn<|0r ; 
lit  the  construction  of  all  of  them  ts  very  similar. 
Way  wiser  is  the  name  generally  given  to  that  form  of  tbe 
inatronent  which  is  applied  to  a  carriage,  in  which,  by  a 
■light  adsptation  to  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  tbe 
inatraiDUit  it  mad*  to  NgMac  tb»  Dumb«r  of  taioa  of  auoh 
irhaol.  in  lbs  ma*  Bia««r  m  Um  poumMliitMb 

PER.\ME'LBS.  [B&kdigoot;  HiMtrnKLtA,  vol.  zir.* 
p.  437;  and  see  farther  Profeaaor  Owon't  paper  'Oik  tbe 
Oalenliigy  of  the  Marsupialia'  (ZmI.  Prnc,  11J38).] 

PEIILEPTION  IS  lh.ll  i>owevoriictof  the  mind  by  which 
it  holdii  communication  with  the  external  world.  It  is  dis- 
linRuished  from  com»piion  by  the  circumstance  that  its 
Objeels  are  in  overy  instance  supposed  to  hi»ve  an  nctual 
existence.  We  may  cuiiceive  things  that  have  no  reality, 
but  we  are  never  said  to  perceive  such  thingii.  Perception 
diflfers  from  conscimanett  in  that  it  takaa  cognisance  only 
of  objects  witbout  the  mind.  We  ptnebtt  a  mm,  a  horse, 
a  tree ;  when  wo  think  or  fed.  w  are  eonteiaut  of  our 
tlioughts  and  emotions.  Il  isftarthar  sunposed  in  paieap- 
tion  that  the  objecu  of  it  an  pnaant.  We  aan  rtmnmr 
ionamt  objeott  of  perception,  bnt  «•  do  not  poteaifa  than 
aoain  until  tbey  are  once  more  present.  Baaidea  the  sense 
irnieh  has  been  explained,  the  term  perception  is  aoroetimeti 
analogically  einpliycd  in  eomnum  bpteeb  in  reference  to 
truths  the  evidence  of  wlueh  ti>  cmiaui.  Thus  we  may  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  a  mathematical  propo-iition.  But  Mr. 
Ilumo  is  perhaps  the  only  writer  of  eminence  who  designedly 
applies  the  Word  in  a  metaphysical  disquisition  with  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  uhicli  has  been  here  assigned  to  it. 
By  hini  it  is  applied  ind>!>ciiminately  to  all  the  operations 
and  states  of  tbe  mind;  paMions  being  designated  percep- 
tions, and  the  tela  of  memory  and  imagination  converted 
into  so  many  acts  of  perception.  8aeh  latitude  of  pbiaaao- 
logy  confounds  under  one  general  name  thing*  oaenlUlly 
diatinct.  and  lenda  to  introduce  vagueness  and  inaoenraey 
iutoadepartBMnt  of  philosophical  inve<itigatian  where  de- 
ftaiteneas  and  ijiieeiiion  are  peculiarly  indispensable. 

The  distinction  between  things  ptrcewetKalabijrA) 
things  conceivcii  ivoijra)  \vas  familiar  to  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers uiid  to  their  Latin  expositors,  of  whom  Cicero  ex- 
presses the  former  class  of  ihing&  by  the  phrases  '  qiifo 
sunt,"  '  (jua)  ceriu  tatigivo  poKsuni ;'  and  the  Utter  by  the 
phrasOii  '  <)iiw  tnngi  demLinstrarive  noli  yHissunt,  cerni 
tamen  anitiio  utt)uu  mtelligi  posaunt,' and  gives  oxamplea 
of  each.  {Top.,v.) 

The  perceptive  faculty  i«  exercised  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  senaaa.  We  see  by  means  of  the  eye,  and 
hear  by  means  of  the  ear,  and  so  iu  referenee  Io  the  otiMr 
aenses.  Au  individual  in  whom  these  omna  are  wanliog 
or  defectiTe,  wilt  either  not  perceite  at  m,  or  paiMivo  hn- 
iMrlaell|.  In  oidar  to  perception  H  ia  raqumte  that  an 
tmpreasuHi  thouM  be  made  on  the  o^n  of  sense,  either  by 
the  diraot  application  of  the  object,  or  through  some  medium 
that  communicates  with  the  object  and  tbe  or};an.  I'hus  an 
immediate  application  is  neces«ary  with  regard  to  the 
GenseK  of  taste  and  touch  :  hut  only  an  intermediate  one  with 
regard  to  those  of  si^ht.  hearing,  and  smell.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  the  organs  of  sense  aftecls  the  nerves,  and  u 
by  them  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  necessity  of  this  com- 
munication  is  a::ceriaiiied  by  observation.  If  the  nerve 
appropriated  Io  any  organ  be  cut  or  tied  hard,  no  percaption 
takes  place ;  and  tbe  oaine  result  is  noticed  in  certain  luaor- 
dered  conditions  of  the  brain,  even  though  the  organs  of 
sense  aud  the  uerves  perform  their  respective  funeiionr. 
When  however  the  condition*  that  liave  been  ipeeilled  aie 
complied  with,  i>erception  ensues. 
VajriouathacneahavoheealbnMd  to  nplaia  fho  Aim> 


tion.i  of  the  nerves  and  brain  In  connection  with  perception. 
It  was  imagined  by  tbe  anlieni^  that  the  nervous  fibres  aro 
tubular,  and  filled  with  a  subtile  vapour  named  animal 
spirits;  that  the  brain  is  a  gland  by  which  this  ethereal  fluid 
is  secreted  ;  and  that  by  means  of  it  tbe  nerves  perform  their 
office.  (Reid,  MMMjf  cb.  3.)  Dea  Oartea^  who  adopted 
this  hypoihesia.  haa  deaeribad  ttSAk  giant  ntanlMiess  how 
•11  mental  operations  and  niovama&lt  am  neeompliihed 
through  the  agency  relbrted  to.  Dr.  Bkiggi,  Newton'a 
instructor  in  anatomy,  waa  tbe  ftiat  vfao praponad  n  aawdoe- 
trino  on  this  point.  He  maintained  that  the  nMrcaoparato 
by  vibrations,  like  mnika)  chords,  and  thns  conduct  im- 
pressions to  llw  brain.  Newton  himself  {Opt.,  qu.  23) 
appears  to  have  been  inclined  to  a  notititi  of  tins  kind, 
and  the  sugpeslions  relatini^  to  it  thi-own  out  by  him  as 
a  query  were  afterwards  amplifie<l  arid  defended  by  Hart- 
ley. The  latter  supposed  that '  external  objects  impressed 
on  the  senses  occuion,  first  in  the  nerves  on  w  hich  they  aro 
impresaed  and  then  in  the  brain,  vibrations  of  tbe  smal. 
and,  as  one  may  say.  iolloitasdmaliBadallary  partieks  ;*  and 
that  these  vibratiooa  wo  osdled,  propagated,  and  kept  up 
partly  by  the  etber,  tlMl  h^  by  a  very  subtile  elastic  fluid, 
pnrtly  hf  the  vnifinmitf,  eonttanilr,  aaftnaaa,  and  aelivo 
powers  of  the  inadullary  eubatanee  of  the  hanin,  apinal  max^ 
row,  and  nerves.*  (Ohtervationg  on  Man,  part  i.,  prop.  4,  A.) 
Both  Ues  Cartes  and  Hartley  believed  that  by  the  action  of 
the  nerves  in  the  manner  described  by  tbea^  iawgaa  of  fX,- 
ternal  objects  ^«te  formed  in  the  brain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  coiicerninsf  tho»ie 
hypotheses  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  fuundalioti. 
A  sound  theory  must  assign  real  and  not  imafrinary  causes 
for  the  phenomena  which  it  professes  to  explain ;  and  such 
causes  must  have  a  manifest  eoropeleiiey  to  the  effects 
atcribad  to  them.  But  the  hypotbaaaa  in  question  entirely 
want  both  of  these  essentials.  Who  ana  prove  the  existence 
of  the  animal  spirits  of  Daa  OuWiK  or  the  vibntioaa  of 
Hartley ;  or,  granting  thair  aHhAanoa^  vbo  can  ihow  nnjr 
correspondence  between  them  Mid  tholbmntioil  of  imagoi 
in  the  brain  ?  All  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  respecting 
the  means  of  perception  is,  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
that  is,  when  an  impression  is  made  oa  the  bodily  organs 
and  communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  brum,  perception 
takes  place.  The  impressions  so  communicated  arO  iho 
occasions  of  the  mind  perceiving:,  but  we  can  assign  no, 
reason  why  it  should  do  so  under  these  circumstances  inva- 
riably, and  not  under  any  other,  fturthar  than  that  attoi  li 
the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

If  the  act  of  perception  bo  cxaminad,  it  mil  be  ibund  that 
we  obuin  by  it  a  certain  amaml  of  iafermaiion  respecting 
tbe  object  peroaiTod.  Wo  diaoover  that  it  has  particular 

SuaUties,  aa  br  example,  that  it  is  extended,  thai  it  has 
gure.  that  it  ia  hard  or  loft,  rough  or  amooih,  fee.  The 
notion  thus  formed  may  vary  in  respect  of  distinctness  in 
all  possible  degrees.  In  the  light  of  twilight  a  body  is  dis- 
ccriifd  more  obscurely  than  in  the  full  tight  of  vwn  day; 
and  more  obscurely  still  in  proportion  as  tbe  darkiiesa 
deej>en?.  The  notion  we  get  of  an  object  by  perception  is 
I  a"ix).npanied  bv  an  irresistible  and  immediate  conviction  of 
I  iu  real  existence.  An  object  may  indeed  be  perce;ved  so 
indistinctly  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  it  be  real  or  not 
If  it  be  very  distant,  or  involved  in  darkness,  this  may 
baj^n.  But  when  it  is  plainly  perceived,  there  ii^  along 
wiill  tlw  perception,  a  perfect  OOBtMiOR  of  ita  raoNtf.  Wo 
ennnonondoubtof  iiacKbteneoihaniraeanof  onr  own. 
And  this  cowffielioa  ia  ionnadintai.  It  ia  not  the  reault  of  n 
process  of  nasoning  founded  «n  our  paiceplioos,  but  inse- 
parably oonneet«d  wHh  diein,«nd  aa  inatantanaoua  aa  dw 
assent  rendered  to  axiomatic  truths.  It  may  be  a1»o  re- 
marked that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  per- 
ception is  not  more  immediate  and  deeply  rooted  than  is  tbe 
belief  that  they  exist  externally  to  us.  Tiiey  do  not  seem 
to  hav(!  their  place  in  the  mind  itself,  but  to  exist  indepen- 
dently of  It  altot;ether.  TTiese  statements  accord  with  the 
universal  experience  of  mankmd,  and  may  be  verified  by  all 
who  choose  to  bestow  the  slightest  atteniuta  ou  tlie  intima 
tions  of  consciousness. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  as  w«U  aa  a  ttaelesstask  to  dwell 
minutely  on  the  numerous  theories  that  hnva  hean  ftnmcd 
of  perception.  In  oetuin  import  r^nt  p^^rtieudaia  nearly  all 
of  them  coincide;  while  in  others,  L.i'..i.\y  if  notmoM  iin« 
portent,  they  are  for  the  most  part  at  veiianee. 

Demonitna  taught  that  perception  was  the  toiolt  of  lha 
kBpiNMiOM  nado  00  the  oiganaof  aanw  by  inagai  (fUWU^ 
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•lieli  coDttaQtljf  emanated  f^om  bodies,  and  varied  accord- 
n|  to  Ui«  oonfGrauUiou  of  ihoir  originals.  (Plut,  Plac^ 
^ir/q  1 eh.  I,  tM,y 

FfailOh  iq  the  Miwith  book  of  his  'Republic'  (ad  init.) 
illttstralea  ibe  manner  in  which  we  perceive  objects,  by  the 
figure  of  a  cave,  in  \vhi<-h  men  lie  bound,  so  that  thejr  can 
turn  their  lye*  only  lo  one  uttrt  of  it,  where  rays  from  a 
distant  lic.'ht  stream  in,  and  shadows  of  bodies,  s'.ippoaed  lo 
pass  Ijttws'cn  lliem  and  \\w  light,  are  beheld,  the  budiet 
tliomsih  L's  beinu  uivisilile.  lie  iliiH  conceived  I  bat  we  per- 
ceive only  the  shadows  of  (hitigs,  and  not  things  themselves. 

This  opinion  of  Plato  was  substantiolly  the  same  with 
tbat  of  hu  aehoUr  Aiiatotle,  and  of  the  Poripaiotics  gene- 
nl)7.  AriitlllliO  {Dt  An^  L  HI,  c.  2.  3)  uught  that  as  the 
ioiMCi  fuinol  NMiv*  imlorial  objeett  itaenselvos,  they 
Mcaif*  their  imagM.  These  ithafM  atv  the  only  objecu  of 
paieeplion  to  the  mind.  As  impressed  upon  ilie  senses, 
they  are  termed  sensible  8i>ecies;  more  spiritualised,  they 
become  ubjecis  of  memory  and  iinaginalion,  and  nro 
termed  phuniasms ;  still  furihcr  lefineJ,  so  iislo  be  objecls 
of  science,  ihey  are  nnnied  intelli^^ible  species. 

Tiie  theory  of  Epicurus  was  little  other  than  a  modiOcatton 
of  thut  of  Aristotle.  He  suppo«ed  that  bodies  are  eonti- 
nuaily  rending  otf  from  their  surfaces  slender  Alms  or 
•poctres  of  nuch  subtlety  that  ihcy  easily  penetrate  by  the 
■emae  to  the  brain.  (Luciet..  L  iv..  t.  34, 46,  &c.) 

Locke  empluvs  on  Hloitrationof  iba  manner  of  perception 
tbu  epiiears  to  have  been  borrowed  ft-om  that  of  Plato  i~ 
*  Melhinks,'  he  »ays.  '  Die  understanding  it  not  mtiflh 
unlike  a  cLuet  v*liolly  shut  from  li.'hi,\Mlh  only  some  little 
opening  left  lo  let  in  externul  visihle  resemblances,  or  nleas 
ol'lhinus  witiiDiit.  Would  the  {nrtiire.'*  c^jming  into  a  daik 
riiijin  but  stay  iliere,  and  be  so  orderly  ns  to  be  fjund  upon 
lj<  ra-ioli,  it  Would  very  much  re-'eniblo  the  underslandmp 
of  a  man  in  reference  to  all  objecU  gf  M^ht  and  the  ideas  of 
them.* 

The  similitude  of  Locke,  or  rather  of  Plato,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  systems  of  perception  that  have  ever  been 
ibiniedtbjawrelf  tHih8titutii^iileMhMid.in  thecBaeofHtiiiM^ 
iittflraMkinat  (bt  what  were  amientty  denombialed  apceies 

ana  phantasms.  All  Ihvsc  theories  agree  in  maintaining 
that  images  are  the  only  immediate  objects  of  perception  to 
the  mind.  Hume,  Berkeley,  and  others  indeed  hold  that 
these  are  ihti  exclusive  objects;  but  the  common  hypothesis 
iidmils  the  existence  of  ihiii};^  of  whirdi  the»c  are  but  the 
reprexeniativea,  and  which  we  mediately  discern.  It  tnay  bo 
sufficient  to  remark  eoncerning  these  opinions,  tbat  Ihe^are 
diametrically  opposed  to  tbe  testimony  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness. Insteadorinftniaillgllt  that  ilBi^es  alone  are  the  direct 
otfjects  of  our  pereiftieii,  oaoaeioiHiMei  iotimateanotbiqg  ra- 
apeetinff  iroagM  at  aR.  Unileaa  ila  repreeentatioim  are  alto- 
gether oaceptive^it  is  not  things  within  the  mind,  bat  tbinga 
external  to  it, that  we  perceive;  not  images  of  dijeeta.  but 
the  very  objects  themselves.  Thi^  is  testimony  to  which 
we  yield  instinctive  credon(e.  It  is  tuo  cogent  and  unques- 
tionable to  be  set  aside  by  rLasoniiig  of  any  kind,  far  less  by 
rettsoning  based  upon  ecriain  ima^iined  relation*  subsislitij; 
between  matter  and  .spirit  whic  h  \ve  arc  incapable  of  ap[)re- 
hending,  and  the  application  to  mind  of  laws  which  apply 
■oluly  to  the  objects  of  physical  investigation. 

One  obtervatiou,  inUtntionally  deferred,  remains  sttll  to 
be  made  re^pectinf  perception,  namely,  that  it  is  greatly 
modified  by  nabit  and  br  the  eoltivation  and  derelopment 
of  the  other  uowers.  iWs  the  perceptions  of  a  man  and 
thi)«?  of  ft  chilu,  both  contempljting  a  piece  orcoraidex  ma- 
ciiuier),  the  one  being  aware  of  its  principles  aiirl  arrange- 
ments, the  other  compleielf  ignorant  of  them,  must  in 
some  respect*  considcrisbly  differ.  In  like  rofiTiner  the  per- 
cr  pi  ions  of  a  blind  man,  by  means  of  ttio-io  organs  of  senne 
w  hteh  are  unimpaired,  are  distinguished  in  many  parltcu- 
lara  from  those  of  the  individual  who  has  never  been  Without 
tlio  fiioalt^  of  vision.  Numerous  instances  of  a  similar  kind 
nighteaaily  be  specified.  A  full  account  of  acquired  percep- 
tiona,  iu«h  aa  those  alluded  lo,  is  stiU  a  deaideratam  intUa 
doMrtment  of  philosophical  inquiry 

IPERCH  or  POLE.  This  measure,  though  now  mostly 
used  as  a  square  measure  (a  perch  usually  meaning  a  square 
perch,  r  1  [uaro  of  a  perch  in  lcni,'ili  and  breafJth).  wn.s 
wrigiiially  i  ineaMire  of  (pngth,  arising  out  of  the  custom  of 
nii  asurm;;  small  portions  of  laml  by  a  staff  or  pole.  The 
Avurd  perttca,  from  winch  it  cgmes,  means  a  wooden  staff. 
Jiut  the  pole  with  which  land  was  measured  not  only  dif- 
fered very  much  in  diderent  eountriea*  bat  in  diffiBient  porta 


of  the  same  country.  Diicange  and  his  editors  And  records 
of  the  use,  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Fraaea^  of 
perches  of  7i  10  (the  oldest  English),  12,  16,  18,  18,  20^91, 
22,  a,  and  27  feet  Here  is  but  another  inalance  (as  in 
Mils  and  Lsaovs)  of  the  tendency  of  mcasurea  to  tragi  hen. 
Forty  perches (quarantena),  under  the  name  of  forty  long  or 
(\irlone,  became  a  common  measure  of  length ;  and  a  picctj 
of  land  forty  perches  Imi^'  and  one  de<»p,  wj«  called /jer/ira/a. 
(SpeUnan.  cited  by  Dut  ange.)  Thus  ihw  perch  and  fnrloni», 
though  afterwards  received  into  the  sv^teni  of  mea^lirl!S 
which  ends  with  tile  mile,  origioaily  ibrmed  nu  pan  of  it 
wlialever.  [MiLB.*] 

By  an  early  statute,  entitled  *  Compositio  Ulnarum  et 
Perticarum,'  the  perch  was  fixed  at  16^  feet,  or  five  yards 
and  a  half;  and  four  pertieala  (tboogb  that  word  i»  not 
used)  were  defined  ts  an  aera. 

A  perch  ia  the  quarter  of  •  ehaioi  and  a  Muara  parch 
contains  30|  square  yards. 

PERCIIR.  I.E,  a  priivince  of  France,  united,  belbro  the 
Revoluii  iti,  w:th  Maine,  uuo  one  military  government.  It 
Hus  bouniled  on  the  nurih  by  Normandie,  on  ihc  north  east 
by  the  Isle  dc  Fr.iiiff,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Orl^anais, 
and  on  thy  west  by  M;iine.  It  was  subdivided  into  Le 
Grand  Perche,  or  Le  Haul  Pcrche  (Great  or  Upper 
Perchc),  of  which  Mortagne  was  the  capital ;  Le  Percha 
Gouet,  or  Le  Bas  (Lower)  Perche,of  which  Montmirai)  was 
the  capital:  Les  Terres  Fianfaisea,  of  whldi  Toui^Oriae* 
de-VerneiiiL  was  the  casUal;  and  lea  Terres  Demembr^ 
or  Thimeraia.  of  wbleh  Chflteauiletif  «n-Thiaer«ia  waa  the 

chief  toun.  Perrlie  is  tirjw  comjii  eliended  111  tbo  depoit* 
roents  of  (Jrtie.  Sanhe,  and  Kure  et  l>oir. 

1/e  PorcLc  "as  under  the  gincinnient  of  ils  own  counts 
from  the  year  bAO:  but  the  iirigmal  cuuniy  wus  not  equal 
in  extent  to  the  province  nf  Uiler  tunes,  j^aving  fallen  lo 
■  he  crown,  this  county  was  given  wiih  that  of  Alcn^on  to 
Piene,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  St.  Louis  (a.d.  1268); 
but  these  cuuniies  having  on  bis  death  reverted  to  the 
crown,  they  were  again  bestowed  on  CluirlM  de  Valois.  bro- 
ther of  Pbdippe  le  Bel  Un-  1S93),  in  wbote  ftunilv  they 
long  dontintied.  In  1S«1  ihof  «e>e  aep«rated»  nnHnb 
going  to  a  younger  bratldiof  the  finoitf;  btrt  lit  1404  thej 
were  again  united. 

In  tm^  rcign  of  Frantjois  1.  the  county  \>as,  t\n  (l:e  dtaili 
of  tlie  last  male  heir,  seized  by  the  crown,  but  ihtJ  justicti  of 
thi-i  claim  was  for  awhile  disputed.  During  the  dispute  the 
widow  of  the  lalo  count  wa^i  allowed  to  possess  the  county, 
but  it  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown  domains. 

PE'RClOvli.  or  Bsrcoidet  of  Cuvier,  a  family  of  Acan- 
tbopterygious  fishes,  of  which  the  contmon  perch  nay  be 
regarded  as  the  type,  tbat  ia  to  lay,  the  fisbea  of  tfcia  great 
group,  which  ought  peibapa  to  be  regarded  ai  ait  aider 
rather  than  a  fhmdjr,  all  more  or  leaa  approach  the  Bommon 
perch  in  general  nnv;  tliey  have  the  body  coveted  with 
scales  whose  outer  surface  is  rnorc  or  less  rough,  and  the 
free  margins  of  which  are  denticulated  ;  ti  e  operculum  and 
j  preoperculum  are  variou^-ly  armed  with  ?jiines  and  deiilicU- 
'  lated  ttl  the  outer  toargui ;  Ihey  not  only  have  ti-utb  in  both 
jaws,  but  the  vomer  and  pal  itinc  boi.e^  are  al^o  furnished 
with  them:  the  number  of  rays  to  the  branch iustegoua 
membrane  varies  from  five  to  seven  ;  they  never  fall  short 
the  lower  nor  exceed  the  higher  numlier.  The  tteah  of  these 
fishes  is  generally  well  ilareiited  and  trhttleamne.  Thi^  in- 
hebit  both  aall  and  freak  «mter. 

The  flnt  ditiaion  of  the  Pemffdca.  aeeordine  to  Cuvier, 
comprises  all  those  species  which  have  the  ventriu  flns  pi  i<  ed 
under  the  pectorals,  five  soft  rays  to  the  pectoral  flns,  s«ven 
\  branchtostegous  rayv,  and  two  dorsal  Alli^   ThiiieetiMl  in* 
cludra  the  following  genera: — 

1.  Perca  proper,  in  which  the  preopcrculum  is  denticu- 
lated ;  the  operculum  is  prwluced  behind  into  a  flattened 
spine;  the  infra-orbitals  are  obxcurely  denticulated,  and  (he 
tongue  is  smooth.  Example,  the  common  perch  (Perca  ftu- 
viatilit  of  Linnnus).  ( YarreU's  Britith  FUsh/^t.)  Closely 
allied  to  Utia  is  tbe  il  HfUiat  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennca, 
n  spcciea  Ibiind  in  tolerable  abnndanoa  In  aooie  parte  of 
Uaiy;  it  diUbrs  fhnn  the  lirea  JkmaHSt  in  being  of  a 
shorter  and  deeper  form,  and  n  deatiftrfe  of  the  black 
bands.  5?evpral  true  p<'relics  arc  f(iund  in  Norili  -America; 
species  liave  also  lictn  (lisco\ered  in  Java  and  New  Zt  aland: 
it  is  hi^lily  probable  therefore,  from  the  extensive  j^mgra- 
phical  raii^^e  of  the  perches  proper  thus  exhibited,  that  very 
many  species  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 

*  la  <MS  smiis  (p.«t^)  'paiMsaltf  b  wwaaaaity  wiiHro  <it '  jartw.* 
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8.  tabrttx  (Cut.  and  Val.)  diffcn  cbieSf  from  (he  true 
perebn  in  having  the  infra-orbitak  dettitnte  of  denticula- 
tions  M  well  the  .oubopeKulom ;  the  operculum  (which. 
■«  veil  as  the  preopcreultm.  »  entirely  ooTcred  with  tcalos) 
ha^  two  fspini's  on  the  posterior  part,  and  the  tOOpM  i»  fiir- 
niahcd  \v:tli  inuiutc  teeth  [Labrax.] 

3.  Latn  (Cuv.  mill  Val.),  a  g;enus  also  closety  allied  to 
Perca  pnipci,  in  f^d  differs  only  in  having  the  infra-orbitaU 
more  deeply  d.  nticulatcd  as  well  as  the  hunicrals;  large 
spines  are  observable  on  the  angle  of  the  jircoptTCulum ; 
the  anterior  dorsal  is  shorter  an.i  liighcr  than  in  the  perch ; 
the  tonKuo  i&  smooth,  as  in  the  Usi  mentioned  fish. 

The  fishea  of  this  subgenus  are  usually  uf  lai  i;e  sizo.  coixl 
eatiog.  and  aie  chiefly  found  in  the  rivers  in  the  warmer 
mrUof  the  OM  World. 

4.  Ctninpaimu  (Lar^p.)  includes  those  peroh-like  finbes 
whew  Mierculiim  it  produced  behin<1.  but  tlie  produced  part 
ii  Nvnoed  at  (he  apes ;  in  the  fina  and  dentieuUted  pre- 
oMreulum  they  resemble  the  perch.  In  the  only  apeciea 
of  (his  genus  hitherto  discovered  th«  bead  ia  more  pointed 
than  in  iho  preceding  Efenera.  [CKTmtOPOMUI.] 

5.  Leucioperca  (Ct;v.  aiul  differs  ttam  both  the 
preceding  genera  in  haviiii;  Inri^er  slKiriil\-p«int«?d  teeth  in- 
termixed with  the  tirdir.ary  small  ici'.h,  tho  funn  of  thu 
body  is  more  oloniratcd,  and  \Uv  first  d..rsal  fin  is  kitje. 
The  L.  Sandra,  C  and  V.,  is  fumd  in  tho  rivers  -.uvi  lukes 
of  the  nnrth-caslern  portions  ot  Europe,  and  is  ku  wii  to  the 
Gei mails  by  the  names  of  Sander,  Satidel,  or  S;in  Jat ;  i»  is  the 
Scbilof  the  Austrians,  and  the  Nagmaul  of  tiie  Bavarians. 
A  seeond  tpeeies,  tho  Z>.  To/g-e^nm  of  Gmeltn,  inhabits  the 
riven  of  Russia,  and  a  third  is  found  in  the  United  Slates. 

Httro  (Cuv.  and  Val.) :  this  genus  is  founded  on  a  fiih. 
deMrihed  fay  Dx,  Ritdiacdiea>  whieii,  with  moat  of  the  esun- 
ttal  charaeten  of  the  perches,  dillim  in  hutiaf;  the  operoula 
Mmple.  a  character  in  fiust  not  found  in  either  of  the  other 
genera  here  described.  The  species  alluded  to  iDhabttS 
J^ke  Huron,  and  is  called  by  tie  inhaMtanU  the  Black  Bass: 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  Lest  Ilavourcd  fishes  of  that 
lake. 

7.  Etelts  (Ciiv,  and  Val.) :  in  tliis  genus,  as  in  Leucio- 
perca, there  are  larger  teeth  inierini\ed  with  (he  ordinary 
minute  ones,  bnt  here  the  largei'  ttftth  are  confined  to  tho 
jaTCtand  ore  not  found  intermixed  with  the  |uihiiine  teeth, 
aa  in  Leucioperca;  the  operculum  is  terminated  by  two 
apinet,  whiUt  in  tho  genus  just  mentioned  it  is  simple.  Only 
«ne  apectcs  of  Etelw  it  known;  its  body  is  elongated,  the 
maisie  ia  rather  obtuae,  the  eyea  very  large,  and  the  outer 
rars  of  the  tailpAn  are  ehnqpled;  thia  fiafi  (the  £.  earbm' 
cuiu*,  Cuv.  and  VaL)  b  alio  renMilcabfo  fer  its  hrill&mt  red 
colour,  and  is  adorned  with  longitudinal  golden  stripea.  It 
is  found  in  the  region  of  the  Seychctte  Islands,  north  of 
Madagascar. 

8.  Niphon  (Cuv.  and  Val.) :  this  j^eiius  is  founded  on  a 
single  sp<?cies  found  ui  the.Iapanese  Sea,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  iP'xf  spines  with  "Inch  the  opcrcula  are  armed ;  tho 
preuperculuin  is  htrL>ii^lyden(atedatit8tiiar^;in  aiidrumisbcd 
with  a  lonn  and  powerful  spine  at  its  angle,  and  the  oper- 
culum hab  thre«  of  these  largo  spines ;  the  first  dorsal  is 
largOi  and  its  itpiuous  rays  are  atrong ;  the  body  ia  some- 
what elongntcd,  and  the  head  hi  pointed.'  The  anthers  last 
i|HOted  apply  to  this  species  the  name  ^V.  xfmiomt. 

P.  Emwiotiu  (Lac6pcde)  is  also  founded  upon  a  single 
jipaeiaB  (noni  Australia)  originally  deacribed  in  White's 
*  Jfournal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Sooth  Walea.*  ia  which  work 
tho  fish  is  mistaken  Ibr  a  CAf'o(ion,  no  doubt  from  its  short, 
deep,  and  compressed  form,  and  produced  muzzle.  Like 
tie  true  perches,  it  has  twii  dorsal  fins,  but  these  are 
much  extended  in  the  vertical  dircclioa ;  tho  third  ray  of 
the  first  dorsal  is  vi  rv  large,  and  long,  and  tho  six  aiiienor 
rays  of  the  second  dursal  arc  also  much  elongated ;  the  in- 
fra-orhital  Is  denticiilaied,  and  so  is  the  preoperculum 
which  is  moreover  furnished  with  a  strong  spine;  the  oper- 
culum is  simple,  t>.  destitute  of  xpines:  it  is  the  Enoplotut 
ttrmatiu  of  Cuv.  and  Val.,  a  n.'«h  of  small  size,  being  seldom 
more  than  eight  at  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  body  is 
adorned  with  seven  or  eight  black  bands  on  a  silvery 
ground:  some  of  these  bands  however  are  abbreviated. 

10.  Dijiinprim  (Ktihl  and  Van  EUatalt).  like  the  two 
pvoeeding  genera,  eontidnt  but  one  species  {Diploprion 
oifiueitttum  of  the  cuihor^  just  quoted).  This  fi!<h  is  of  a 
abort  and  high  form,  having  a  large  head  somewhat  obtusely 
teruiir  '  i'  iiont  :  ila  ri>l,iur  is  yellow;  a  bmad  black 
vertical  uiaik  runs  through  the  eye,  and  a  still  broader  band 


crosses  the  body.  Tlie  infra  orbital  is  entire,  the 
lum  is  denticulated,  ai;il  ibo  operculum  it  armed  with'i 
strong  spines.   It  is  found  off  the  coast  of  Java. 

1 1 .  Apn^an  (I.acep<ido).  Li  thia  genus  the filsl  and  second 
dorsal  fins  are  small  in  antaRhpoateriereKtoot.  and  widaiy 
separated  ;  the  general  fiirra  of  the  body  is  OTste^  but  aoilM> 
what  suddenly  less  deep  behind  the  second  dor&id ;  the  head 
is  without  scales,  l,irf;e,  and  ohtu^e  in  f.-ont;  the  scales  are 
verv  lar^e  and  ea^ilv  disK>d:;ed  ;  the  prtv  'perculum  is  denti- 
culated. M.iny  ^peeies  of  ihis  k'cnii.s  inliabit  the  Indian 
seas,  but  that  which  is  rnc-t  penerally  known  (the  A.  rex- 
mutiorum)  is  fuund  in  the  Meducriaaean.  It  is  a  snimil  fish, 
rarely  more  than  five  or  six  inches  in  lcnf;tl:.  and  of  a  golden 
red  colour,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  tlio 
tail-fin  ;  there  is  aUo  generally  a  spot  of  the  same  colour 
near  each  angle  of  this  fin,  another  on  the  posterior  dorsal, 
and  a  brown  tint  between  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  muule. 
Besides  these  larger  blotches,  tiie  body  is  marked  with  minute 
black  specks. 

IS.  CAeUodiptertu  (LaccpMe)  has  larger  pointed  teeth 
mixed  with  the  ordinary  ones ;  the  preopemdum  is  denti* 

cutatcd,  and  the  operculum  is  entire.    [CHEiLODiprERL'ii  ] 

13.  Pomalomuit  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  In  this  genus  tho  dorsal 
fiiis  arc  small  in  antcro-]  o^icrior  extent,  and  widely  sepa- 
rated ;  the  second  dorsal  tin  and  iho  anal  fins  are  thick  and 
covered  with  small  sr.ilcs  ;  the  body  is  somewhat  eloii^Ated 
and  thick ;  tho  head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  very  Urge ;  the 
opercula  are  covered  with  scalas;  thoasun  the  faodyara  hvga 
and  easily  dislodged. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known,  the  Pomafomu* 
telcscopium  of  Risso,  and  this  is  said  to  be  exce«dinj(ly  rare, 
living,  it  appears,  in  very  deep  water.  Risao  elates  that  tt 
Nice,  where  Uio  species  has  been  ibttnd,onlf  two  apecinailS 
were  uken  during  thirty  years.  Tbia  radividnal  from 
which  MM.  Cuvier  and  ValeDcietHvaa's  description  is  taken 
was  about  twenty  inches  (French  measuT«)  in  length.  The 
colour  of  this  fi-n  is  bro'.vnisli-\ jolet,  with  blue  and  reddish 
rclleclions.  Tlie  nutluirs  just  mentioned  do  not  appear 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  true  afiinities  of  this  <^onus. 

14.  /(m/>iMn.?  I  Cuv  and  Val.).  Tlu.s  genus  i.s  founded  upon 
a  small  fish  found  off  tin;  coast  of  the  Isle  of  B<jiirbon;  its 
principal  characters  consist  m  the  double  series  of  dentiru- 
tadons  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  preopercuhiin.  a  dciui-u- 
lated  infra-orbtial,  a  protractile  mouth,  and  a  small  de- 
cumbent spino  in  front  of  tho  first  dorsal  fin,  the  point 
of  whish  is  directed  forwards.  In  the  form  of  the  body  it 
approaches  the  common  pardk  It  is  the  Ambassi*  Com- 
merpoRM  (Cut.  and  Val.):  a  aaeond  speeiea  ia  found  off  (be 
Malabar  eoaal;  and  tfaara  are  savwu  in  the  IndJan  aaaa. 
most  of  which  are  described  by  Hamilton,  in  his '  Aeeount 
of  (he  FUhes  found  in  the  River  Ganges  and  its  Branches,* 
under  the  generic  iianie  Cfiandt. 

ii,  Atpro  tCuv.aud  Val.>.  The  species  of  tliis  penus 
have  the  b  xly  elongated,  slender,  and  appioai  iunp  lo  a 
cylindrical  form;  the  eye  is  niodeiate,  and  placed  m  ihe 
upper  part  of  the  head;  the  muzzle  is  obuise,  and  the 
mouth  is  rather  small;  the  Urst  and  second  dorsals  are 
widely  separated,  and  the  ventral  (Ins  arc  largo.  Two  spe- 
cies are  known ;  one  found  in  tho  Rhone,  the  Sadne,  and 
some  other  rivers  of  France,  is  about  six  or  i-cven  inches 
in  length,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  has 
four  black  Imnds  extending  ncnisstbe  back.  It  isthe  Jlpra 
mUxarit  of  Cut.  and  VaU  and  Perea  atpera  of  linnmis.  A 
second  spaciaa  of  Aspro  (the  A.  Ziagelt  C.  and  Ibund  m 
the  Danuba  and  its  tribntarlai^  attains  a  aindi  laiirH' 
size. 

16.  f  .'r  r^iT^j/*/!"?  fCuv.  and  V,i!.1.  The  species  conip<.ising 
this  fjcaui.  L.ivc  small  scales;  tlicir  operculum  and  preoj)cr- 
culuin  are  arnicd  with  spines,  but  not  denticulated;  the 
auul  tin  has  no  distinct  s|iinou-i  ravs  ;  the  bndv  is  usually 
moderately  deep,  somewhat  compressed,  and  suddenly  \vr-i 
deep  towards  (he  tail;  the  bead  is  moderately  large,  the 
eyes  moderate,  and  the  llist  and  aaeood  doiaal  fins  aw  plaaai 
near  each  other. 

Tho  Orammittes  oncntalit  (Cuv.  and  Val.)  is  of  small  «ir.o ; 
its  colour  is  deep  brown,  and  the  head  and  body  are  adorned 
with  numerous  longitadinal  white  Hncs  \  tlia  numW  of 
tbeaa  Uuaa»  U  woula  appear  Tarlei  in  dilBHrent  individuals. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  seas.  Thk  genus  termtnates  the  Srst 
division  of  the  Percoides  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  a. 
section  sufllcicntly  extensive  both  as  to  genera  and  species, 
atul  (if  M  except  a  law  apecios)  in  all  pmbability  a  natural 
one. 
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nMMCoud  ilivisiun  oompriaes  thote  specie  ia  which  the 
flnt  or  tfMnoiu  dunal  is  united  with  the  second  or  so(t- 
nyed  dortal,  m  m  to  tatta.  one  coDtinuous  An,  and  is  cum- 
jMMcd  ebiedv  of  the  gmt  gMUt  Strramts.  rSBKRAMos.] 

Tbo  third  division  ombraeei  those  Femora  flsh«s  «hi«h 

differ  from  tlm  jirt'ceding  ;ii  luring  lc;ss  than  vi  ii  brnn- 
i:llio.stcgoii5  rays.  The  piiuctjuii  f;oiU'i;i  r<jutnuR<l  in  this 
division  are  noticed  under  the  pn  jior  hc.nl^;  liku  ihu  Ser- 
runt,  they  have  the  first  and  second  dorsai  tius  uniled,  but 
there  is  often  a  deep  emargination  between  the  spinous  and 
loft-nijfed  portion.  The  fourth  division  is  composed  of  such 
■peoiMM  nave  more  than  five  soft  rays  to  tbo  ventral  fins, 
Widmoro  than  seven  branch iustegous  rays.  It  contains  the 
fcdbwing  i;enera : — 

1.  MjfripruHt  (Cuv.  mi  Viil.).'w  flihes  having  the  above 
fibuMtoTB,  combined  with  a  short  deep  and  sonewbat  com- 
pressed  form  of  body,  which  is  suddenly  contracted  lu  ar  the 
tail,  and  furnished  with  larjf^e  and  ittruiigly  serratiil  sl  iIl-s. 
the  head  |arj;<',  ihu  moiith  ulso  liu  iic  atirj  the  eye  uiudL'i  alt'; 
the  preopcieuluiu  is  denliculau  d,  aiui  ihc  oiKTf  uliim  i>  ser- 
rated, and  produced  into  a  siron,-  ami  !  ugf  -jinie  ;  there  is 
a  strong  spinous  ray  in  front  of  tho  \cntral  Bns  and  three 
or  four  spines  in  fmnt  ut  tlu-  anal,  one  of  which  at  least  is 
large :  the  first  and  second  dorsals  arc  almost  separated  by  a 
deep  emargination.  Tbc  species  of  thi^  genus  inhabit  the 
Impieal  leaa  of  both  the  old  and  now  world,  mid  are  iwuallj 
of  snail  tiM,  Mldom  exceeding  seven  or  ei^ht  inches  in 
length;  their  colouring  is  usually  very  brilliant. 

'i.  Holocentruin  iCuv.  and  Val.).  This  ^'enus,  like  the'last. 
contains  fishes  cif  wty  linllmnt  mKuiring.  the  prevailing 
hue  being  shades  of  n,<l.  It  diiffis  iljit-lly  from  Myri- 
f.ristis  in  having  a  utri'iij;  .-iiln-.-  on  ilu'  aiii;Ur  ilu-  [  le- 
uperculum:  tlie  operculum  is  strongly  serrated,  and  armed 
with  large  spines.  Tiie  speeios  am  feond  in  the  Mas  of  tnn 
pical  climates. 

S.  Shrjfx  (Cuv.  and  V«l.)>  In  this  genus  there  is  no  spine 
on  the  angle  of  the  piwrnereulutn,  atid  it  moreover  has  but 
one  rather  short  donal  iln,  which  is  not  emarginated. 
[Bbryx.] 

In  this  division  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  also  place 
Dr.  Shaw's  gciiu'v  TracMchthyt,  fouii  h-'i  on  a  fish  from 
the  coa.st  uf  New  Holland  (7'.  Ati<tnih'<.  iihaw),  which 
apparently  differs  chieliy  in  a  fiodblo  kcA  on  iho 

abdomcti,  which  ia  strongly  seriated  i  the  picupcrculura  is 
armed  with  a  spine. 

In  the  fifth  division  of  Perceid  fishes  the  ventral  fins  are 

Slaeed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals.    It  coittaiiis  the  genera 
nicAtflMS,  Ptrdtt  Fiitgutpu,  fitreop/ut,  and  Urmoteojm. 
In  the  sixth  and  last  division  the  ventral  ilus  are  placed 
hchind  the  pectorals.  It  eonprhes  the  genera  %Ajfr<niM, 
IKxraltpi*,  and  Polyneinm. 

PERCIVAL,  THOM  AS,  M  D.,  wx  ll  known  f  ,r  his  writ- 
ings  on  medical  and  inoial  s\^b  jL■cI■^,  was  born  «t  Warrington 
lu  Lancashiie,  in  the  y  ear  17  ;u.  Htr  was  brought  uj)  uu  ler 
the  care  of  an  eldiT  msIit,  having  lost  both  his  parents  at 
an  early  agf,  and  rcceuLd  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  nativo  town.  Having  chosen  the  medical 
profession,  be  was  seat  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
ite  studied  for  three  years.  He  afterwards  viaited  London 
and  LeydcD,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  both  of  these 
idaoea,  he  took  his  doetoi's  denee  at  linden  in  1 765.  In 
1767  ne  settled  in  praetieeat  Manchester,  nnd  quiciily  met 
with  great  success,  heini;  highly  icspeLleil  1  .  ill  rUssc-s  for 
liis  professional  talual^  as  well  34  tor  his  hi^n  luorul  aiul 
religious  worth. 

Amidst  his  professional  avocations,  he  foiind  time  f  ir  the 
purauitof  many  cxjierimotual  iniinirics  on  subjopts  cvjuuected 
with  medicine;  and  possessing  considerable  iliK|nence,  ho 
was  fund  of  scientifie  iliacussion.  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  foundation  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Socielj.  This  institution  originated  in  a  weekly  meeting  of 
literary  men,  who  used  to  assenble  at  Dr.  Pereival'a  hinise 
ibr  the  purposes  of  eonversing  and  tending  papeison  medical 
and  scientiAo  subjects.  A  number  of  these  communications, 
many  of  them  by  Dr.  Percival  himself,  were  collected  and 
published  in  17S1,  and  were  so  well  received,  that  a  regular 
urt^anised  'Literary  and  Philosophical  Society' was  cstab- 
lislicil.  <if  which  Dr.  Perciv  al  v\as  elected  the  tu-st  jiresideut, 
and  which  has  since  numbered  amon^  its  members  many 
distinguished  persons,  and  pradueed  many  volumes  of 
valuable  Transactions. 

Dr.  Porotval  eadaavoorad  to  establish  public  lectures  on 
matheinaties,  eomiaevoe^  and  the  An«  arts  in  Manchester, 
P.C  No  IMS. 


but  was  not  able  to  succeed.  Ho  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  during  the  later  period  of  his  life  to  i)w 
study  of  motal  pbilosophy^axd  he  puhlished  sevcrjl  popular 
works  OD  this  aulgeet.  In  his  religious  tenets  he  was  a 
strict  dissenter  from  the  church  of  England,  but  was  very 
temperate  ai.d  unubinisive  in  his  ojiinii  i.s.  He  died,  uni- 
versiully  lespccte  i  by  the  inhabiiauu  of  Manchester,  on  the 
30th  Anyust,  I  MM. 

Dr.  Pcicival  published  many  works.  Most  of  ins  earlier 
writings  (which  were  rh;e(iy  on  medical  and  philo.sophical 
subjects,  such  as  the  il:er  ipeutic  il  actions  of  luodiciiies,  on 
which  he  made  many  ex [>eninenti>)  appeared  in  the  form  of 
memoirs  in  the  '  Philtuophical  Transaelioaa '  ef  Loutlan  or 
Manchester,  and  viore  inerwaidt  cotloetfld  and  published 
in  one  volume,  which  eame  oat  in  1 767,  London,  6vo.,  with 
the  title  of 'EsMVS,  Medical  and  Bxperimenlnl.*  To  this 
two  other  votuir.es.  were  a^el■^varlI^  a^Med,  him-  :i\  1  TTJ,  and 
the  olhur  lu  17  7fe.  Thusc  usaays  vsciit  ihrougli  stveral  edi- 
tions, and  acquired  the  author  considerable  reputation.  Ono 
of  them  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  properties 
of  the  JiirereiU  preparations  of  ciiu-lioiio.  Dr.  Percival 
arrived  at  (he  conclusion  that  an  aipicous  solution  of  the 
bark  possessed  the  greatest  efficacy ;  subseuiienl  c\periuuoe 
however  has  not  sup|Kirted  (his  opinion.  Another  of  these 
essays  contains  an  excellent  and  complete  account  of  Iho 
incilical  properties  of  <»lumbaroot;  but  the  most  interest- 
ing of  thetn,  which  was  first  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  'Manchester  Philusupiiical  Trun^.iclion^,*  e  nsistsof 
a  detail  of  a  number  of  researches  on  tlie  m  i  le  of  action  of 
medicines  on  the  blood  and  other  nninial  tliii  ls.  Besides 
the  'Essays,*  wo  may  mention  some  '  (Jbservations  and 
K.xpcriments  on  Water,'  Lond.,  1768,  Svo. ;  'Observations 
on  the  Poison  of  Lead,'  1774,  8vo. ;  'Moral  and  Literary 
Dissertations,'  Warrington,  1784.  bvo. ;  'A  Faiher's  In< 
structioiis,  consi.>i(ing  of  Moral  Talcs,  Fables,  and  KeHec- 
tioiis,  designed  (o  promote  the  Love  of  Virtue,*  London, 
I7iis.  svo. ;  'Medical  Ethics  or  a  Code  of  Institutes  and 
Precepts  adapted  to  the  Profiissional  Conduet  of  Physidans 
and  Siirgcon^i,'  Manchester,  1803,  8to.  This  work  was 
republished  with  additions  in  1S27.  Besides  what  we  have 
mentioned,  Dr.  Percixal  wrote  many  mher  pajiero  on  dilTer- 
ent  subjects.  All  his  works  were  canceled  and  published 
locjether  after  his  death  by  his  s  ii,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  Jjondon, 
I8l>7.  To  tins  edition  is  prefi.\ed  a  memoir  of  bis  hfe  and 
writings,  and  a  selection  from  his  literary  cofrsnondence, 

PEUCNO'PTERUS.  [VriTORiD^.] 

PERCUSSION.  CENTRE  OF,  the  point  of  a  system 
which  moves  about  a  fixed  axis,  at  which  a  ibrce  may  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  no  pressure  on  the  axis. 
Its  distanee  from  the  axia  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  eeatce 
of  oscillation.  [OsciLtATiON.] 

PERCUSSION,  in  medicine,  the  im  thed  <if  ci;<-ilin.L; 
soundj  by  striking  the  surface  of  the  body,  for  the  puritoso 

of  determining  the  condition  of  tbo  oqpms  sutjiaoent  to  the 

parts  struck. 

This  means  of  diu^nusis  was  first  i  inployed  by  Aven- 
brugger  in  ilic  middle  of  the  last  century ;  it  was  afterwards 
extensively  adopted  by  Corviiiart  in  invcs(isa(ing  the  dia< 
oases  of  the  heart,  hut  its  value,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
branches  of  auscultation,  was  not  AiUy  appreciated  till  Laen- 
neo  made  them  tbe  sulgect  of  his  peculiar  study.  8ioee  hb 
time  its  value  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  hthours 
ofM.  riorrv. 

Kverybody  kuuvvs  that  when  a  lioi'.jw  hody  is  sirtick, 
there  is  a  vibration  produced  in  the  air  wiiLun  it,  whuli 
bemg  coniraunicated  through  thi'  «alls  lo  tlie  cxtriiial  air, 
produces  a  ringing  sound,  whose  lone  vanes  with  the  .-ue  of 
tbe  hollow  body,  (he  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
many  other  circumstances;  but  that  if  the  same  bv>dy  bu 
filled  with  a  fluid  or  a  nearly  solid  substance,  no  other  sound 
is  produced  than  that  which  results  from  the  stnking  to- 
gether of  two  solid  bodies  of  the  sane  materials,  as  the  wall 
of  the  oavity  and  tbe  substanoe  with  which  it  it  stntek. 
On  these  cirvumstances  the  practice  of  percussion  is  hosML 
If  any  part  of  the  body  beneath  which  there  is  a  hollow 
organ,  or  one  containing  air  in  tubes,  he  struck,  a  rcsonaneo 
is  produced ;  if  any  part  which  liej  over  a  solid  or  a  liuid  b« 
similarly  struck,  the  sound  emitted  It  merely  tho  duU  QOise 
of  tv»o  solid  and  rather  soft  bodies. 

The  modes  of  einploving  percussion  aie  various.  The 
simplest  and  most  convenient  is  to  place  one  finger  of  the 
left  hand  flat  upon  the  part  to  be  examined,  and  to  strike 
it  lightly  but  rather  sharply  with  the  ends  of  the  three  tf%l 
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fingers  of  the  right  hand  set  close  topetlier  on  the  same 
level.  InstTumeots  ealled  plcxinmteri>  huv*;  been  invented 
by  M.  Piorn  and  otben.  Mid  are  soroctimei',  though  now 
nrc-ly,  used;  they  urc  composed  of  kinail  plates  of  eork, 
india-rubber,  hght  wood,  or  iroiy,  which  facing  held  either 
Umut  e4ge« «»  by  a  handle,  arc  placed  on  toe  pert  to  be 
cnmined,  end  itruekiritb  tbe  fingers,  erwith  tamall  bant' 
mer.  There  ia  however  no  important  advaatage  to  he  dt^ 
rived  Trom  thtrm,  and  the  use  of  the  flngen  alone  is  much 
more  ronvcrnciil.  It  is  ini!<  c<l  sufiicjcnt  to  !itr;ki'  tSie  \in- 
guardcil  suilat  g  wuU  !he  anU  of  the  finyt  is ;  but 
iiir;li  Kl  has  no  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  pain  which 
it  biimetimes  produce.*,  find  whicli  is  effwiually  pveventtd 
hy  the  intervent;Mii  uf  iht--  fy.i-iT  of  Ilio  lut't  liiu-.d.  L'aio 
should  be  taken  that  the  blows  areal\v;i\-  ^nven  with  the 
same  or  an  exactly  estimated  degree  ot"  fi  re.',  inul  that  liiey 
should  &11  perpendicularly  lo  the  siirf.ux-  tjt  ilif  urgan  to  be 
•xamined. 

Percn.ssion  is  cMefly  enplojed  in  tlio  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  hewt,  and  audoniilial  organs.  The  particular 
aymptoms  wbieb  are  obtained  bv  it  ia  each  diaaaae  ate  de- 
tailed, with  their  other  signs,  in  the  artidet  deroted  to  each. 

[Phthisis;  Heart,  Disi  kses  of,  &c.]    It  will  be  sulli- 
cieiit  here  to  state  the  geiiorLil  lules  lo  be  observed. 

The  lungs  being  chielly  (  ■iriii<i-ed  of  tiibi  s  and  cells  filled 
vrilh  air,  there  is  a  ceriiiiii  ili-^tt*?  of  resonance  when  the 
chest  over  fiiiy  ;';irl  ()rilu  :u  >ir\u:k;  tuil  the  chiiiucicv  of 
the  sound  vanesi  somewhat  botli  in  intciisiiy  and  in  tone 
accordmg  to  the  part  of  the  chest  c.xamiuud,  and  the  thick- 
ness and  softness  or  hardness  of  its  waDs :  in  all  parts  how- 
ever, when  the  lunge  are  healthy,  there  u  K  .Miiance.  When 
however  the  lung  is  covered  hy  Ituid,  or  has  the  quantity  of 
air  in  it  k-ssened  by  obstroelion  of  the  ait^tubes,  or  by  de- 
posiu  of  tluid  or  wtid  auhBlaaoea  in  or  around  the  cells^  tbe 
rewnanee  of  tbe  efaeat  direetly  over  the  part  affected  ia 
diminished  or  entirely  lost,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  only 
sound  obtained  by  percussion  is  the  dull  sound  of  the  can- 
tact  <,f  ihe  finger*  with  the  wall  nt  the  ch(.'^t  "Whcii,  mi 
tht;  iiciit  r  hand,  the  air-cells  are  diialed,  ami  iht-  hings  l  uu- 
tain  a  <;iL:iti  j  iiruiKirtion  of  air  than  is  natural  to  them,  as 
in  emphyifiua  uf  liu-  lun!;«,  the  rs-aofianco  cil'  llic  chest  is  in 
a  corresponding  (lr.<i't_'e  inriLMjL'd.  Thu  v;uii>u-.  (lr;;recs  be- 
twreii  perfef^t  iluilucss,  such  as  occurs  v> hen  tiie  lung  is 
coveted  by  lluid[HYi)ROTHORAx], or  rendered  solid  by  indain- 
mation  [Lomos,  Uiseasks  of],  or  by  tubercular  deposition 
[PttTBlsta^  and  tbe  highest  degree  of  rewnanee  in  empby- 
ieaa,  are  numeroua,  but  are  of  coune  appreciablo  only  by 
•  verv  practised  ear  and  band.  To  then  uieeviifonee  tb«y 
aUbnl  ta  scarpely  leaa  Taloable  than  tbat  obtained  ft-om  ilie 
uae  ef  the  Btetboeoope,  with  which  tbe  praeiiceof  percussion 
ahould,  in  all  diseases  of  the  choat,  go  liand  in  huml. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  cheit,  when  struck  ov^i  tliu 
rcRion  of  til  -  111  :ut,  emits  a  duller  sound  than  Uiai  uliich 
pruceetls  fr<<ni  tlic  rest  of  its  walls.  In  the  natural  sizi'  of 
tbe  heart  this  region  occupies  a  space  of  an  inch  and  ,i  half 
or  two  inrhcs  square,  situated  jusl  to  the  left  of  ihe. •sternum, 
at  I  111'  h  '  cl  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  ribs.  When  cither  the 
lieurt  Itself  is  enlarged,  or  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  accumulated 
in  the  pcricaidium,  the  extent  of  ihU  less  resonant  region  is 
increiised  in  a  corresponding  decree;  but  the  changes  of 
sound  w  hich  it  emits  depend  greatly  on  llie  coincident  con- 
dition of  tbe  lungs,  and  the  exteot'to  wbieb  their  anterior 
uaigins  overlap  the  front  of  the  heart. 

By  percussion  on  tbe  abdomen  one  mar  obtain  infiirma- 
tton.  approximating  to  truth,  of  the  site  or  all  the  solid  or- 
gans, by  the  extent  of  the  dullness  of  sound  in  ihc  u-  n  sppc- 
tive  regions;  and  of  the  degrees  of  inllatioti,  aud  cm  u  uf  t  he- 
nature  >il'  the  l  onteiits  of  the  digestive  canal  and  tht;  jn  i  ito- 
neal  ra.iiy,  vvlieiher  solid,  liquid,  or  nerifoini ;  but  ilm  evi- 
dence thus  obtained  is  on  the  \\\iu\r  k>^i  I'u  fKuta  in  the  di.s- 
cascs  of  the  abdominal  organs  than  in  those  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  l>est  account  of  diagnothi  by  perctuaion  is 
JD  the  works  of  M.  Piorry. 

(De  la  Rrcuttion  mediotttVumt  18SS;  mADuPlroeede 
opfiratoirt',  &c.,  1630.) 

PERCY.  TUB  FAMILY  OP,  one  of  the  most ittoKri- 
eus  in  £ngland. 

Percy  was  in  tMo  as  a  name  of  addition  In  England  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  This  fiu^t  we  learn 
from  a  moat  indisputable  aulhotity.  Domesday  Book,  where 
We  find  William  ih^  l'i  ri  \  l.uldmg  nuim  ruU:-.  iii,ir.:ii>  in  thf 
Counties  of  Lincoln  and  York.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  j 
one  of  the  peiaoni  wheaoeinnpwiied  the  dube  of  Monundy,  j 


and  as  thtri'  ure  three  places  called  Percy  in  Lower  N.-r- 
matidy,  u  is  a  very  rea«ODable  supposition  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  residence  at  one  of  those  places. 

From  this  William  descended  several  persons  of  the  name 
vho  occur  in  the  chronicles  and  as  benefactors  to  the  chiirehi 
till  the  taign  of  Heniy  ILt  when  another  William  de  Perqr 
diedwitliotit  male  iasae.  leaving  two  ^randdanghtcrs  (ehiU 
dren  of  a  son  who  died  before  btm)  bu  b«n.  These  great 
heiresses  made  splendid  marriages;  Hand  marrying  the 
pari  lif  Warwick,  and  A^ncs,  Josceline  of  T.  u\;un.  u  hin- 
ihiT  uf  Aduh/a,  thu  sfUvii:d  wife  of  king  Hcnrv  I.  Bv  I'lic  dcttu 
uf  Maud,  \v:iliout  issue,  thi-  dc-cendanls  of  Agnes  bc-i  arnc- 
the  sjle  representatives  of  ihe  first  race  of  Percys,  and  ibey 
u  hipied  the  name  of  Percy  as  their  name  of  addition. 

This  Josceline,  who  was  the  male  ancestor  of  the  Ptercys 
of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  English  history,  was  of 
the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  one  of  the  must  illus- 
trious in  Europe.  One  of  his  suns  was  active  among  the 
barona  at  the  time  when  King  John  granted  the  mH 
otaarter,  and  bis  deacendants.  Ibr  twocentnriea  after  hia  tinier 
were  conspicuous  on  nil  occasions  when  the  barons  acted  in 
a  body.  It  was  a  Henry  do  Percy  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Rdwaid  I.,  ai  <iairi  d  Alnwick  and  other  lands  in  Northura- 
IwtUnd,  which  iliLiiLtforward  became  the  county  to  which 
the  Percys  arc  particularly  suppoaed  tobelong.  Warkwortb 
w,as  granted  to  his  son. 

It  li  lai jiu-sible  to  I'.Li  niDi'i?  than  tuuch  on  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  circumstances.  Another  Henry  de  Percy, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  married  Mary  of  Lancaster, 
daughter  uf  Henry  (Plantagenet)  earl  of  Lancaster,  grand- 
son uf  K  1  1^  Henry  III.  Tliis  marriage  brought  Ihe  suc- 
ceeding Percys  into  ncnr  alliance  with  the  en>wn,  and  tbe 
two  sons  *bo  ittued  firom  it  were  made  tbe  one  eerl  of 
Nortbitmberland,  the  other  carl  of  Worcester.  Betb  tbeae 
titles  were  conferred  bv  King  Richard  IL 

Tlie  title  of  earl  of  VVmci  ^icr  soon  ceased  in  this  family, 
tlic  cm]  having  engagerl  m  the  rebellion  against  King 
llf  iiiy  IV..  and  be.n^  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury  soon  after 
the  battit;  winch  was  funghs  near  that  town.  In  the  same 
battle  Henry  l*cri;y  (H  ii^i'nr),  lU'idicw  of  ihf  carl  of  Wor- 
cester, son  to  the  elder  brother,  the  earl  of  ISui  ihuniberSand, 
was  slain;  and  tho  carl  of  Northumberland  himself,  un- 
easy under  the  rule  of  his  near  relative  Henry  IV.,  was 
slain  by  the  posse  comitatoa  of  Yorkshire  in 

The  son  of  Hotspor  was  restored  by  Henry  V.  to  the 
title  of  carl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  St*  Alban*s  ia  I4M.  and  his  ion.  the  third  earL  M  at 
tbe  battle  of  Towton,  1460.  Tbe  Iburth  car)  was  slain  in  a 
tumult  at  Thirsk,  in  1489.  Tlic  fifth  carl  died  in  peaoe^ia 
1527.  He  is  the  earl  whoso  'Household  Book  ts  pub* 
lishcd,  a  volume  which  exhibits  very  much  of  th(.'  cuv'oms 
of  the  time  in  the  houses  of  the  givat.  The  s  ;.th  cail,  his 
Son,  died  rils  >  in  ]  i   l  i  .  ;ii  1537. 

As  Ihe  sixth  carl  died  without  issue,  there  was  danger 
lest  the  honours  of  this  great  family  should  be  lost,  for  the 
next  heir  male  descended  from  an  attainted  member  of  tho 
family,  and  so  could  not  ».iriii  d.  It  seems  to  ha\c  lioen 
intended  that  the  title  of  Norihutub,  rlanU  should  pass  from 
them,  for  John  Uiidley,  carl  of  Warwick,  was  made^  by 
King  Edward  VL,  duko  of  Nonhumberiaad.  His  honeiir 
was  nowever  abort-lived,  and  bo  being  dead  and  attainted, 
Queen  Mary  restored  tlie  male  heir  of  Percy  to  tbe  earldom 
of  Northuniberland.   But  the  same  evil  fhte  pursued  htm. 

He  Cllgaucd  in  rehrlhun  a.;:;ii  Q  iCi'ti  EIi?a!u-th.  and  was 
put  to  death  at  Yurk,  ;n  l  IIu  bioihcr  Henry  l»cn-y 

Miccccdt'ih  m  ^  ivliK  <if  liniiiaiiun  in  the  patent  of  rcsfDiatiua 
grunted  l\  QueiMi  Mary.  This  carl  came  to  a  violent  end, 
being  ii  ip  isuiii  d  in  the  Tnwcr,  and  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
shot  with  three  pistol-bullets.  This  was  in  1565.  -After 
liitu  WLre  several  other  earls  of  Northumberland  of  this 
fiimily,  tho  last  of  whom  was  carl  .T,tscp1jt>.f%  the  elcrcnlh 
earl,  who  died  at  Turin,  in  1670,  h  -iat;  tlieu  wj^i-d  t'.vcn^ 
six.  In  this  earl  the  principal  male  line  of  Percy  becnme 
extinct.  Tltere  were  Itvingat  the  time  pereons  whobdiewed 
themselves  to  be  of  ibe  blood,  and  aome  of  them  indismitabty 
were  so,  but  only  one  of  them,  a  tmnk*maber,  at  Dnblin, 
whose  desceitt  is  very  dubious,  nni.sccuted  any  claim  to  tba 
honours  of  the  family,  and  his  claim  was  disallowed. 

Josceline.  carl  of  Northumberland,  left  an  oiilv  daughter 
and  heir,  lady  Elizabeth  Percy.  This  great  lady  married, 
fir-t,  Henry  Caeuiidish.  carl  of  Oj^le,  wliii  iheusi;,oa  took 
the  name  of  Percy.  He  died  very  soon  after  tho  marriage. 
She  vaa  tbm  eontiaeted  to  Thonnaa  Tbynne^  ^iq^  wbo  «*• 
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jart  It  the  time  in  Fkll-Htll.  Blia  fban  m«r- 
yjld.  in  16S3i  Cluurlet  Seymoar,  duke  of  SoomemIi  who  un- 
dertook to  retinqutsh  his  hereditary  name,  and  to  call  him- 
self ati'l  liis  po^turiiy  by  the  name  uf  Percy.  Sin'h  was  the 
detercuiualiua  to  keep  up  the  i^pLcudul  name.  Some  liiue 
alter  however  the  duke  was  released  flroBk  (be  obtigAkion, 
iUiU  retained  his  name  of  Sevmour. 

The  duke  of  Sonur  ft  had  AlL;urnon,  his  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  cruaied.  in  1749,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  remainder  to  his  aon-in-law  Sir 
Hugh  Smith$on,  who  had  inuried  lady  Elizabeth  Seymour, 
biit  only  U  'u^ator  and  hair. 

Sir  liugh  SmittuMi  bMtin«  gul  of  Northumberland  on 
the  deatli  of  hb  AtbeT'iii  law,  when  be  took  the  name  of 
P^y.  In  1766  he  vae  eveeted  duke  of  Northttmberland. 
From  him  deteend  the  three  existing  peers  of  the  femilv  of 
Percy,  namely,  the  duke  of  Nortbttmbeskod,  the  earl  of 
Beverley,  and  lord  Prudhoe. 

A  large  history  of  the  family  may  bo  read  in  Collins's 

*  Peerage,'  especially  in  the  edition  of  1779 ;  but  there  are 
valuable  parts  of  the  histnjP  in  earliflr  e4itioiu»  vbicb  are 
there  left  out. 

PERCY,  THOMAS.  D.D.  (born  died  1811),  an 

elegant  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  the  Irish  church,  was  the 
ton  of  a  i^rocL-r  at  Bridgitortli  in  Shropshire,  where  he  was 
born.  Me  affected  to  be  considered  of  the  noble  house  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  or  it  ha«  been  afTected  for 
him;  but  his  better  and  surec  Iwnour  is  that  he  was  the 
nuher  ef  hit  own  fortnnea,  and  by  hii  Tilmble  writings 
wA  the  bonouKafale  disehaige  of  hii  episcopal  duties  has 
reared  for  bim«elf  a  high  and  permanent  reputation.  He 
was  educated  at  Chrisi  Chureh,  ()\t'uiil,  and  early  in  hfe 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Ea^tijii  Maiiduit,  nii  wiiieli  he  re- 
sided, and  the  rectiiry  of  Wilby. 

He  heiraii  his  literary  career  hy  the  publication  ofwliat 
purports  M  be  a  triui'slnlion  from  the  Cliuiese  of  a  novel, 
together  with  other  luatlcrs  connected  with  the  poetry  niid 
literature  of  that  people.  This  is  a  translation  by  him  from 
a  Portuguese  manuscript  This  was  soon  followed  by  an- 
other work,  entitled  '  Miscellaneous  Pieces  relating  to  the 
Chineie.'  He  next  publiabed  translations  from  the  Icelandic 
of  Am  piaoBK  of  Ranic  poetry.  These  appeared  in  1 76 ) .  1  7g  2, 
and  176S.  In  17S4  he  published  a  new  Tenion  of '  Solomon's 
Sonif.'with a eomtnentary and  no1«;  andinl76S,a  'Key  to 
tbf'  XewTestamenf,'  \s  hicli  has  been  reprinted  several  times. 
In  till'  Hanie  year,  I'llS,  Bjipoarcd  thu  work  by  which  he  is 
best  kr>ov.  n,  ati.l  which  indeed  one  of  the  niiwl  elegant  and 
pleoiiug  Wvirkd.  in  llie  winde  r:>nu;e  of  Enf;lish  literiiture,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  '  Relujues  of  AiUient  English 
Poetry.*  It  contains  tome  of  the  b«:>luf  the  old  Kni^lish  bnl- 
lads.  many  very  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  by  the  iioets  of  ihe 
Elizabethan  period  and  the  age  immediately  succeeding ;  a 
Ibw  extractit  from  the  larger  writings  of  the  poets  of  tbow 
period.1,  and  a  few  lyrical  pieces  by  modern  writers.  Each 
piece  is  well  illustrated.  There  have  been  several  editions  of 
It,  the  hist  of  whioh  is  in  a  cheap  brm.  in  one  octavo 
Tolume. 

The  publication  of  so  popnlar  and  pleasing  n  work  na- 
turally drew  attention  to  tno  author  or  editor,  ami  parti- 
cwlurly  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Nnrthumiierhuid  ttxik 
notice  of  one  who  bore  their  name,  and  n\  ur  ab  nit  I7fii>  he 
was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  m  the  family.  In  I  Tfiy  iie 
was  made  one  of  the  <'hap1a!iii  of  ihe  kin<j ;  in  IJJB,  deaiiof 
Carlisle  ;  and  in  1 7,s.',  hi.-hup  of  Drumore. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  he 
oontinue<l  his  literary  labours.    In  I  mi  he  printed  the 

*  Northumberland  Hon<chrdfl-I3oak,'  and  a  noem.  the  subject 
of  which  is  connected  ^viilx  the  history  of  the  Peiqr  AuBily, 
eaUed'Theliermttaf  Watkwwrth.'  In  the  same  year  ap- 
jpeated  hie  translation,  wilb  notes,  of  *  The  Nonhem  Anti- 
quitiow'  by  Mons.  Mallet  The  assistance  which  he  gave 
to  other  authors  is  often  aeknowlc<lgcd  by  them,  and  espc- 
eially  by  Mr.  NiehoU,  in  several  of  his  works. 

When  he  became  an  Irish  bisliop,  he  tlious^ht  it  his  duty 
to  devote  himselrf  almost  entirely  to  iiis  iliocese.  He  resided 
from  tiiat  tune  ulmt^t  couslauliv  at  the  ]>alaco  of  Dromore, 
whf-e  he  lived  greatly  reapecteu  an<l  beloved.  After  a  hfe 
in  the  roam  prosperous  and  happy,  he  tasiud  of  some  of  the 
aflliotions  of  tnuitality.  In  178.'  he  lost  an  only  son.  His 
eve-Mght  failed  him,  an<l  he  became  at  length  totally  blind. 
He  (lied  at  the  palace  of  Drumore,  September  90,  1811, 

PERD1CCA8,  the  son  of  Oiontes,  was  one  of  tlie  gene- 
mU  of  Alexander  theOiMl^  to  vbom  that  conqueror  oo  liis 


dMtb-bed  delivered  Us  royal  signet,  thus  apparently  in« 
tending  to  designate  him  as  protector  or  regent  of  his  va-tt 
empire.  Alexander's  wife  Roxana  was  then  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife.  Statira.  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  was  supposed  to  bo  m  the  ^arao  situation.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Maeedunlan  pjenei  als  agree<l  lu  recognise  as 
king,  Arrhidajus,  a  natural  son  of  I'hilip.  a  youih  of  weak 
inu  l'.ccts,  with  the  uiiilerstamlini;  that  if  thechild  of  Koxana 
should  prove  a  son,  he  should  be  associated  in  the  throne 
"ith  Ai rhi  liEus.  Pordiccas  contented  himself  with  the 
command  of  the  household  troops  which  guarded  the  person 
of  King  Arrhidajus,  but  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality 
the  guardian  of  the  weak  king  and  the  minister  of  tbo  whole 
eni|Hre.  He  distributed  among  the  ehief  generals  the  go- 
vernment of  the  various  prannees,  or  rather  kingdamB,  sub- 
ject to  Atexsnder*s  sway:  Antipater  had  Maeedonfa  and 
Greece;  Lysimachus,  Thrace;  Kunicncs,  Paphlagonla  and 
Cappadocia;  Antigonus,  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor;  and  I'lj- 
lemy  had  Egypt.  For  the  distribution  of  the  otlu  r  pro- 
vinces see  Jiistinus  (.xiii.  5).  Roxana,  being  soon  nfier  deli- 
VCTcd  of  a  >ion,  who  was  called  Alexai'.iier,  became  jealous 
of  Sfalini,  from  fe.ir  that  the  child  ihe  was  pregnant  with 
rnii^ht  prove  a  n\ul  o)  lierowii  son  ;  and  in  order  to  remove 
her  apprehensions,  Perdiccas  did  not  scruple  to  put  Statira 
to  death.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  an 
alliance  with  Antipater,  whoso  daughter  he  asked  in  mar- 
riage, while  at  the  same  time  he  was  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  Oei^tis,  Alexander's  sister.  OlympiBs,  Alexander's 
mother,  who  hated  Antipater,  fkvoanid  tbia  last  al&noe. 
Antipater,  haTing  discovered  this  intrigne,  tefosed  to  give 
his  daughter  to  Perdiccas,  who  in  the  end  obtained  neither. 
Tiie  other  generals,  wh.)  Lad  become  salrups  of  e\lons:\e 
countries,  considered  themselves  independent,  and  lefust-il 
to  submit  to  Perdicrns  and  his  puppet  kiiii;-!.  Perdiccas 
ahiAc  all  feariii;;  Aniif,-onus  as  the  one  most  I  krdy  to  thw.art 
his  \  ievvs,  sought  to  destroy  him.  but  Anti;;onus  escaped  to 
Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  represented  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  uniting  against  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdiccas. 
Antipater,  having  just  brought  to  a  successful  termination  a 
war  against  the  Athenians,  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  and 
Ptolemy  joined  the  confiBderacy  against  Perdiccas.  The 
latter,  who  was  then  in  Gsppedoeia  with  Arrbidtsni  and  Alex- 
ander the  infant  son  of  KoxaML  hM  a  eoimotl.  in  wbieh 
Antipater,  Antigonus.  and  Ptolemy  being  declined  rebel 
against  the  royal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  agaia 
them  was  arrancted.  Euroene*,  who  remained  faithful 
Perdicca?,  was  aj'pointed  to  make  hr'ad  af^ainsl  Aiiltpat 
and  Ant.goui:s,  vbile  Perdicca*,  !ia\  inj;  witli  hiin  tlie  tW 
kings,  marched  to  aitnek  Puilemy  in  l'!Lr\pt.  lie  was  lio'>v- 
ever  tin<?ueressfiil,  owing  to  his  lU-conccrted  measures  :  ho 
lost  a  iintul>cr  of  men  in  crossjit;  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  rest  became  discontented,  and  in  the  end  Perdiccas  was 
munlercd  in  his  tent.  b  c.  3'^  I,  after  holding  his  power  for 
two  years  (Vom  the  death  of  Alexander.  Eumcne*,  who  had 
been  more  successftil  against  Antipater  in  Asia  Minor,  car- 
ried on  the  mur  for  eome  yesis,  but  was  at  last  betrayed  by 
his  own  soldieia  inio  the  rahds  of  Antigonns»  who  put  bim 
lodsathi  ^tnnma;  Amtoomis.] 

The  admmlstiralion  of  Pecdiicetti  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander is  treated  at  some  length  bjT  Dioysen,  * Oesehkble div 

Nachfulj;er  .Xlexanders.' 
PERDICCAS.  [Macedonia.] 

PERDrCID.'E,  the  name  of  a  family,  or,  according  to 
some,  a  subfamily  of  Tetraomdie t  in  the  tatltf  ease  the 
lurm  should  bc  Perdicinte. 

Tlie  genus  Pierdix,  Briss.,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  orrango- 
incnt,  is  made  to  contain  the  subgenera  Perdix  (Partridges) ; 
Cheetopus  {VnwoWwi) ;  Cotumix  <Qnails);  PtttopoMiu, 
Sw. ;  and  0;7yT,  Stephens. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Ofin^raphical  and  Compote- 
tire  Lint)  makes  ArdHatue.  the  first  subfamily  oi'tho  TtitM- 
nidep,  contain  the  genera  Lojihortyr,  Bunap. ;  Ortyx,  Ste- 
iiheiis;  Francfilinns,  Briis. ;  Perdix,  Bonap. ;  Slttma, 
Boimu. ;  and  Coturnix,  Temm.  It  must  be  Uirne  in  mind 
that  this  list  rdalea  on^  to  the  binlsof  Europe  and  Nort 
America, 

The  Pfrdii'incr,  aceordinf;  to  Mr.  fl.  It.  fi  ray's  aiTaiiL;etne 
form  also  the  Ilist  subfamily  of  th«  TetrtuMuke,  and  con- 
sist of  ilse  following  genera  : — Ithaginm,  \\'agler  ;  Frutifo- 
iinm,  Brins. ;  Perdix,  Lath.;  Sturm,  Bonap.;  Li^ua, 
Hodgs. ;  Arborofjhila,  Hodgs.;  Co/«;-n«>,  Briss. ;  Ptil<>ia- 
chut.  Swains.;  LipOMfX»  Vieiil.  IKoucoiil] ;  Orlyx,  Ste- 
pbeos;  X<!pAar/yai  Bem^.;  Calj^p<9>i{«|,  Waglcr;  Olilsiil»' 
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pkonu,  VieiU. ;  and  T«traogtUltu  (Lophopbonn  of  Jtrdin« 
and  Selby),  J.  E.  Gray. 

Gengrafihical  Diitnmtim. — The  binls  of  thin  group  are 

widely  spread  ;  no  qiuirtor  of  tho  globv  bciiiL;  wiilmut  some 
of  tho  family,  nil  of  which  arc  more  or  l<-=s  L'steemcd  as 
affiinlitig  a  luitntious  and  sapid  foi'd  to  man. 

W'a  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  tho 
Uading  forma  among  Ihit  CKtanaiTO  mm;  u  flu  u  our 
limits  will  permit 

PierdixdtiiT— 9/<irff(r,  Bon«p.). 

Kxauijilf,  Prvdix  riii-rnt  :  Siarrui  ciiierra,  Biitiap.  This, 
the  Wi  ll  Uiunvii  object  ol  every  Europe;ui  partrid^e  shfioter, 
isti>o  faiiuliar  to  require  de.-cnplii.iii. 

It  is  the  PerJici'.  Pernitette,  Pernigomi,  and  Slarna  of 
the  Italmns ;  Perdra,  Perdrit  gringette.  Pcrdri*  snexche, 
Perdrit  grite,  Perdrit  Gouach  \  and  P,'rdri.t  dc»  Champs  of 
the  FVench;  Rebhu/tn  of  the  L^^nn  ms;  Coriar  of  the  an- 
tiant  firitub;*  Artridgt  of  the  modem  Britiab. 

ZoeoSMM;— Mr.  Gotud  (lad  be  n  oorrobocated  by  other 
udHNMi)  eiNMidanthii  neeietM strictly  European ;  though 
If.  Temmlncic  speebs  of  it  u  a  visitor  to  Egypt  and  tiiu 

Barbary  cMast. 

Haliiti,  S^-r. — Thy  ardent  temperament  of  tlie  Partridge 
has  bocii  ihi'tlieinf  i  f  many  \vnter<rin  iiatur:il  liistory  frum 
Plmy  (l<iu  iiwar  Js  ;  and  tho  parental  allection  of  the  female 
for  her  young  &coms  to  be  nut  less  strong  than  the  sexual 
ardour  of  the  male.  The  rough  nest,  which  is  placed  on  the 
ground  m  corn-fields,  meadows,  &c.,  containn  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  or  even  twenty  eggs  of  a  greeniab  ash-oolour; 
and  tho  hon  sits  %q  rlose,  that  ber  bead  net  nnfbvquently 
falls  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower,  as  represented  in  one 
of  Bewick's  admirable  cuts.   To  relate  all  the  anecdotes  of 
tbe  malenul  affection  of  tbis  bird  would  be  imdloai  and 
indaed  the  male  watcbea  OTer  tbe  young  with  paternal  can: 
«M  or  two  must  suffice.    Pennant  records  a  strong  in* 
afanee : — A  partridge  followed  bv  a  Iar|;e  ooTey  of  very 
young  birds  was  surprised  hy  a  viiili  nt  sho  .ver  of  rain.  '  She 
collected  them  under  her,'  says  Pennant,  "and  to  secure 
them  further,  spread  her  wmc;»  to  prevent  overv  injury.  In 
vain  !    The  storm  eticreascd,  yet  she  would  not  quit  her 
charge;  she  preferred  death,  and  wo!i>und  her  L!'Ldcss(with 
nil  the  little  brood)  w  ith  distenUeil  wings,  retainiug  ber  at- 
trni])!  to  preserve  them  even  to  the  veiv  artiole  ^  death.* 
Mr.  Selby  relates  that  a  person  engagad  in  a  field  not  far 
from  his  residence  Imd  his  attantkm  arrested  by  some  ob- 
ject* on  the  ground,  which,  upon  approachmg,  be  Ibuod 
to  be  a  mala  and  female  partridge,  ongued  in  battle  with  a 
earrion  emw;  ao  absorbed  were  tbey  in  tbe  iaane  of  the 
eoatett,  that  they  actually  hehl  tbe  erow.  till  it  was  seized 
and  taken  f^m  them  by  tbe  spectator  of  the  scene.  Upon 
aearch,  tho  Tcry  lately  hatched  young  wore  found  concealed 
among  the  praw,  atul  tho  erow  had  been  doubtless  attacked 
by  the  parcists  during  Ins  altompi  to  carry  od"  some  of  their 
ofl"-prin;r-  The  wile*  and  stratagems  put  iti  practice  by  the 
hen  todraw  the  intruder  fiotu  the  place  where  her  atl'n^htcd 
young  have  taken  refuge  are  wonderful:  she  will  limp 
about  as  if  lame  of  a  le;;  or  winjj.  and  so  induce  one  unac- 
cuKtome<l  to  her  deceptions  to  follow  her  from  tho  brood,  to 
which  she  flies  back  by  a  citeuitouji  route.   White  saw  a 
hen  partridge  oome  out  efa  ditch,  and  run  along  shivering 
with  bar  wings,  and  er}  ing  out  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to 
get  ftom  biro.  While  the  dam  acted  this  disttaaa,  the  boy 
who  attended  White  saw  her  brood,  wbich  was  small  and 
vnable  to  fly,  run  to  an  old  Ibx-eertb  fbr  shelter.  Mark- 
wick,  too,  omerres  that  it  is  not  uncommon  Id  see  an  old 
partridge  feign  itself  wounded  an<l  run  alon^-  on  the  grouml 
tlulterm;;  and  crying  befure  eilhri'  dog  or  man,  to  draw 
them  a^.iy  from  Us  helpless  unllodged  young  ones.    '  I 
have  soeti  it  often,'  says  Mark ssi<-k.  'ami  once  in  particu- 
lar I  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  old  bird's  lioliciludo 
to  save  iig  brr>o<l.    As  I  was  hunting  a  young  pointer,  tho 
dog  ran  in  on  a  broorl  of  very  small  partridges ;  the  old 
bird  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  tumbling  along  just  before  the 
dog's  nose,  till  she  had  drawn  bin  tea  considerable  distance, 
wnen  she  took  wing  and  flew  slfll  flirtber  t/S,  but  not  out  of 
tbe  fleld ;  on  tbis  the  dog  returned  to  mc,  near  which  place 
tbe  young  ones  laj  eaneealedtn  the  grass,  which  the  old 
bird  no  sooner  peweised  than  she  flew  bark  again  to  us, 
aeltlad  just  belbaa  tbe  dog's  nose  again,  and  by  rolling  and 
tumbling  aboat^  draw  off  faia  attantaon  Ikom  ber  yeaag,  and 


thas  preferred  her  brood  a  second  time.   I  have  also  sera, 

when  a  kite  has  lieon  horerins;  over  a  covey  of  young  par- 
tridues,  the  old  binls  fly  up  at  (he  bird  of  prey,  screaming 
and  fighting  with  all  their  ini^ht  to  preser^'c  their  brood." 

Aristotle  describes  his  Perdir  (see  post)  as  tumblin" 
ubmit  to  draw  intruders  from  her  nest,  and  fixing  ihtir  »t. 
tcntion  till  the  young  have  time  to  escape.  (Htst.  Anim^ 
it.  8.) 

The  pairing  tiow  ia  ganerallv  about  tbe  beeitming  of 
February,  but  ttetwtthalanding  tlie  ardour  of  these  birds, 
the  attachment  aocn  ieems  to  be  directed  toaoatbar  cAijM, 
ifanyaeddaDt  happen  to  that  flrat  selected;  atlcMtaalhr 
as  tbe  female  is  concerned.  White  mentions  a  sporUmas 
whose  seal  for  the  increase  uf  his  game  being  greater  than 
his  humanity,  he,  after  ))airin[;  tune,  always  shot  the  cock 
bird  of  every  couple  of  partridges  upon  his  grounds,  sup- 
posing that  the  rivalry  of  many  males  interrupted  ihebrtsii  : 
he  used  to  say,  that  thouijh  he  had  widoweti  the  >aine  hen 
several  times,  yet  he  f>iund  she  was  still  provided  with  a 
fresh  paramour  that  did  not  take  her  away  from  her  haunt. 
The  same  delightful  author  states  tliat  ho  knew  a  lover  of 
setting,  an  old  sportsman,  who  had  often  told  him  that  soon 
after  harvest  he  bad  frequently  taken  small  coveys  of  par- 
trideaa*  consisting  of  cock  birds  alone^  whieh  be  pleasantly 
usedtoeaUeldbaebalan.  It  tbua  appears  that  tbe  anmbsr 
ofnialea  nmab  amaods  that  of  tba  Amales :  the  rivalry  be* 
tween  tbe  amorous  combatants  in  the  spring— and  their 
battles  are  long  and  bloody — would  seem  to  be  the  usual 
provision  to  secure  the  stroncfest  males  for  the  continuation 
of  the  species.  They  roost  on  tho  ground  together,  ijenerally 
in  large  fields,  far  from  hedge*  or  coverts,  ]irid)ably,  as 
White  ob-.ei'.is,  to  secure  themselves  from  pole-cats  and 
Stoats.   There  aro  accidental  pied  or  whitish  varieties. 


The  above  furm  has  been  separated  from  the  other  par- 
triilges,  Prrdir  Grrrcu,  IJriss..  Prrdix  riihra,  Perdii  w. 
trom,  &c.,  by  the  Pr  nice  of  Musit,-n.ino.  The  first  of  these, 
(Pfrdtx  siiTiitifix  of  Mc\er,  Lu  liarlat-eUe)  is  most  probably 
the  wiplti  (Perdix)  of  Aristotle.  All  tboie.  which  are  Eu- 
ropean, as  well  as  Perdix  CAukar  (mm  the  Himalaya  mmin- 
tams,  have  a  rudimentary  blunt  qiur  on  tbe  taisua,  vbieb. 
with  their  general  plumage  and  led  lege  and  bill,aaam  tu 
justify  the  Prince's  sepatation. 

The  Birtridgt  inhabits  tho  Alps,  the  Tyrol,  Swit- 
zeriandt  Italy,  Turkev,  and  the  .Vrchipelago.  Perdix  j-^ 
t^Otai^  Barbary  Partridge)  is  comnion  on  that  pan  of 
the  African  coast  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  Kurope, 
especially  those  which  aro  washed  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  the  mountainous partsof  Spain,  and  in  the  islands 
of  Majorca  an<i  Minorca,  Sardinia,  (Jorsiea,  Malta,  and 
Sicily,  It  is  abundant ;  but  it  i<i  rare  in  France,  and  not 
known  in  tlie  north  of  Europe.  Perdix  rubra,  the  ""ntnmi 
IM- legged  or  Guervtey  Purt ridge,  is  abundant  in  Phoie* 
and  Italv,  rare  in  SwitserUnd.  and  atill  raier  io  Omnnr 
and  Holland.  Mr.  Gould  ohaerres  that  it  is  eooflnad  to  tlie 
European  continantand  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
but  M.  Temmiaek  iitamul.  part  iv.)  states  that  it  i*  found 
us  Japan,  where  it  was  obsorvod  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold  and 
H.  Burger,  identieal  in  form  and  colour  of  plumage.  It 
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bt«  b«en  introduced  into  our  preserve*,  and  b  now  nUier 

plt'iit'.fiil  in  sonu-  p  iris,  o-ipccially  in  Suffolk.  But  we  doubt 
w  lu-llior  lUiyse  who  havu  imroduci-*!  it  have  much  reason  to 
ho  pleased  with  the  iinportaliDii.  They  persecute  alinust  to 
externrmialion  the  L'oiumon  I'aitridut^  (Slurtia  arwrra),  a 
much  better  bird,  whether  regard  be  \\:v[  to  tin-  s|)ort»  of 
the  I'lelil  or  the  pleiuiire^  of  ilic  table.  They  are  most  de- 
termined runners,  and  few  birds  arc  more  calculated  to  in- 
jure ttie  behaviour  of  a  well-bred  and  well-broken  pointer 
oraetterthan  the  Red-legged  Partridge;  if  anything  can 
mtke  him  puiile,  that  partridge  will.  Though  tne  ttosh  is 
not  ao  juicy  as  that  of  the  Common  Pwrtridgc,  a  well  fed 
^iimp  young  red-legged  pertridfik  split  <k>«n  ifae  tack  and 
broiled  upon  a  good  cwar  in,  is  not  ud  eating.  It  is  pro- 
bnbly  the  Perdixot  the  antient  Italians.  Martial  (xiii.  76). 
in  alluiiiuii  to  the  insane  epicurism  of  the  Romans,  which 
Wtmi  to  have  valued  price  mure  than  flavour,  say* 

■  Carior  e*t  Pi-nllx :  ilc  Mpil  ilia  magit.' 

Francolinus.  (Briss.) 
(Jfneric  Character. — Bill  stoi^,  moderate  in  size,  convex 
above,  and  slightljr  curved  downwards  at  the  tip.  Xrminh 
bHil.  lateml.  partially  dosed  by«  naked  over-arching  rocm- 
bmne.  T«M  of  twelve  ftatban.  nodenle^  slightly  ronaded. 
lief  naked,  fbuHoad,  luri  of  t)M  nalo  armed  whh  itrong 
blunt  spurs. 

This  is  the  genus  Ptemittet  of  Wagler,  and  Chatoput  of 

Swninson. 

The  rudimentary  spurt  (if  the  Red-leg^fd  IhrlnJ^ethe- 
Oome  in  the  Franmlms  wcW  developed. 

Gengrajihical  Diiinbution  of  the  Genua. — The  old  conti- 
nent and  Its  ishiiid-.  The  form  occurs  m  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  Francolios  are  forest  birds,  perch  on  tret», 
•ad  feed  on  seeds,  bulbe,  &«. 

El'HOPK.IN  Fr.\NCOLIX. 

The  Eurirpfon  Franeolin.  Le  Francolin  tl  colUer  roux  of 
tbe  French.  Francolino  of  the  Italians,  Fnuteofintif  ««/- 
garit,  is  a  Jliio  and  bandaome  bud;  and  tbe  planage  of  the 
adult  mole  la  rkb. 

Mr.  Gould,  vbo  has  given  beautiAiI  figtires  of  the  male 
and  female,  of  the  natural  size,  in  his '  Birds  of  Euro|)e,'  sayii, 
'  In  the  bird  before  us  we  trace,  or  fancv  we  can  trace,  one 
of  lho!io  unions  through  which  the  spiemiid- coloured  Phea- 
sants of  the  East  are  united  to  the  soljer-coloured  Quails 
and  Partndge.i  of  the  European  continent,  its  form  and 
habits  connecting;  it  with  the  laUcr,  wink-  i;s  colouring 
xn.inifests  a  relationship  to  the  beautiful  Oriental  genus 
Tragopan.  The  near  relationship  which  we  fancy  exists 
between  tbe  genera  Francolintu  and  Tragopan  consists  in 
their  general  style  of  colouring,  in  their  snort  spurs,  and  in 
tho  eimformation  of  tbe  beak.  Another  section  of  tbe  eenus 
FhateiAamt,  peculiar  to  AfHei»  exhibits  also  a  form  aiffer- 
ing  from  dMM  in  tho  alnietiwo  of  tbo  beak,  in  which  par- 
tfoalar,  at  veil  at  in  tbo  naei  to«hieh  it-  is  applied  in  ob- 
taining food,  it  assimilates  to  the  Oriental  genus  Lopho- 
phorut ;  still  between  these  groups  we  may  yet  expect  to 
find  others,  harmonUngwithotflh  tOOt  lo  mm  a  OOBplete 
concatenation.' 

Wo  select  Mr.  Gould's  description  as  ln'ini;  very  accurate. 
In  the  male,  the  tcathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  black, 
with  a  marpin  of  yellowish  brown;  ear-coverts  white;  cirrlu 
round  the  eyes,  lower  part  of  tho  cheeks,  sides  of  the  bead 
and  throat  of  a  deep  black,  below  which  a  broad  chestnut 
coUar extends  round  tho  neck;  wings  and  back  yellowish 
bfown,  each  feather  having  a  dark  reddish-brown  centre, 
•xoept  those  of  tbe  quilla,  wbidi  ttobanod  with  thia  oolour ; 
rump  and  tail-eofatti  white,  borrad  vith  Uaek.  cm  also 
the  raiddio  taiUfeathera,  tbe  outer  onotbobif  ontiNij  Uaek: 
breast  and  lower  parts  black ;  sides  blotehed  with  bfaek  and 
white;  thijrhs  brownish,  barred  with  black;  under  tail- 
coverLs chestnut ;  beak  black ;  legs  reddish  (lesh-colour ;  tarsi 
spurred. 

In  the  female  tho  i^enoral  ground-colour  of  the  plumage 
is  yellowish  brown,  darker  on  the  cheeks  and  ciuiU-fcathfrs. 
and  becoming  paler  on  the  under  parts  ;  tho  feathers  of  the 
back  and  wings  are  marked  as  in  the  male  ;  the  breast  and 
under  surface  irregularly  crossed  with  barb-shaped  marks 
of  l»irk  brown  ;  the  rump  and  tail-coverts  bilMd  alternately 
with  broad  marks  of  obscure  brown  and  nartow  linee  of 
white ;  under  tail-coveru  chestnut;  baak  bnmidi ;  legs 
faddish ;  tarsi  unarmed.  (Bmb  qfEmtpt,} 

Mabiit,  JPbod,  ^v.— Tliit  VkaiMiHia  haonto  hmnid  placet. 


pcrchat  on  trees,  and  feeds,  like  the  Common  Parlridget 
(which,  as  Mr.  Gould  ob-iers-es,  it  rciemliles  in  the 
form  of  the  bill),  on  iiiwci.s,  seeils.  &c,  but  not  nn  bulbs, 
like  others  of  the  gt-niis.  M.  Tt-mmincl,  in  ibc  lately  pub- 
lished part  of  his  '  M  tiuior  (the  fourth),  mentions  niyrtif 
berries  and  the  lei:  li  r  tops  of  herbs  among  its  food.  No* 
thing  particular  lieums  to  be  known  about  its  nest,  &c 

Localities. — ^This  s|iecieg  is  widely  distributed.  M.  Tem- 
roinck.  in  the  second  part  of  his  '  .Manuel'  ( IH'iO)  states  that 
it  inhabits  the  most  southern  parts  uf  Europe,  Sicily,  Malta* 
Sardinia,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  tbe  islanda  of  tbe  Andii- 
pelage^  and  Turkey.  Tbe  speeiot  it  tba  aamo^  be  addti 
tbionriiout  Asia  and  in  the  north  of  Africa,  itt  hanatt being 
maramt  and  prairies. 

Mr.  Gould  says  that  in  Europe  its  habitat  appo.irs  to  bo 
exclusively  conHncd  to  the  soiiilieiii  regions,  as  Su'ilv, 
Malta,  and  the  Xca|>olitnn  territories,  but  it  is  al.-io  found, 
he  adds,  m  the  north  of  Africa,  and  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Hu  had  receive<l  u  in  crdleclions 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  M.  Tomrainck,  in  the 
fourth  part  of  his 'Manuel'  f  IslO),  remarks  that  it  is  not 
found  in  Sardinia  nor  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  it  i* 
still  abundant  in  the  humid  spots  between  Caltagirone  and 
Terranova,  but  almost  entirely  annihilated  eUewlieto.  In- 
dividuals ntom  Bengal  and  Persia  diflSsr  in  notbb^  be  adds, 
from  those  of  Bncopo, 

Utiliiu  to  Mm.— The  flesh  of  thit  tpoeiM  is  highly 
etiotmod,  partionlarly  in  India. 

Asiatic  Fraxcolivs. 

The  Francnlinua  Bmticerianus,  Perdix  Ihnticeriana  of 
Latham.  Ferru^in(m$  and  Gray  AWMOfiNb  Oppeact  tO  bO 
confined  to  Asia. 

'lliis  species,  according  to  Colontd  Sykcs,  is  tho  Ti'i'fur  of 
the  Mnhratias,  and  is  called  a  partridj^e  in  tho  Dukhun 
fDeccan),  where  it  is  the  m  ist  common  of  birds,  frequenting 
^rdens  and  cultivated  hin<ls.  The  Colonel  describes  the 
irides  as  intense  red  brown,  and  its  length,  inclusive  of  the 
tail  (which  is  three  inches  and  six-tenths)  as  fonrtoon  incbM. 
He  states  that  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  Qliaatak  mlea 
in  well  enliivatad  vallava,  and  not  at  all  on  tbo  monntaina. 
It  loooia  on  treaa,  in  which  ritnatkm  tho  Coknd,  on  more 
than  one  ooeasion,  ihot  them  during  the  day  timo ;  bnt  dila 
was  a  rare  oeontrenoe.  {Zool.  Proe.,  1 832.1 


Another  Francolin,  FrancoUnux  .tjjndiceus,  measurin);r  with 
the  tail  (which  is  five  inches)  fourteen  inches  and  seven- 
tenths,  is  very  common  in  the  thick  brushwood  of  tbe 
Ghauts.  Colonel  Sykes  had  both  sexes  alive  in  his  posses- 
sion for  some  time,  and  has  no  doubt  that  they  might  bo 
successfully  introduced  into  Europe.  He  describes  themat 
excellent  (  iiiiig,  and  says  that  tiiey  rarely  take  wing  or 
peich.  The  male  has  a  harsh  trisvllabic  calLKok-hU-rett 
nhoneo  tho  Mihratun  name  {Koht-tree).  Tho  Amalo  in 
ooalnemeBt  nttared  litUo  notes,  like  the  twittaring  of  s 
obidtML  Amak  inOokiiel  Sykes'a  ooUoetiMi  liMlhiao 
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Urge  ipurs  on  one      and  two  on  tho  other.   (Zool.  Proc., 

African  FRANcmiss. 

AfKca  aeentt  la  be  the  loeality  of  nvenl  spedea  «^  Fran- 
lia.  Dr.  Saith  has  fleuTed  four  in  hia  usefbl  and  bcautirul 


eolia.   

trork*  now  in  course  of  publiralion. 

We  select  Franri>lima  }  />'■■  itiis  as  an  cxaninle. 
Desri-ii<li'»i. —  Upjer  surnict!  of  tlie  lieau  nisty 


cl«ni(lcil  \ulli  brown  ;  l  ucli  and  si<l<"i  cif  tlip  neck,  togctlier 
with  tlio  intiTsr.ipulais,  iiitciinodiato  lu-tsn'cn  brownish 
oiangcand  it  iMi-,li  brown,  tlie  fi'iillu  rsof  llie  former  broadly 
margined  wilh  while,  and  those  of  the  latter  marked  each 
with  a  broad  wliite  stripe  rilong  the  centre;  in  some  the  stripe 
k  divided  loiigtludinally  by  a  narrow  black  line,  in  others  it 
iimatginad  on  each  side  by  a  browni>h  strii^u;  back  and 
nppar  tail'«ov«rta  jaUowisb  grey ;  Uut  former  faintly  clouded 
vitb  brown,  iStut  latter  deUeately  mottled  with  verv  fine 
tmnmiae  ItiMiaf  the  aaiiHi  colour;  sboulden  hair  biown, 
several  of  the  feaftiers  broadly  edged  with  reddiah  brown, 
and  all  marked  wilh  a  white  stripe  in  the  course  of 
tho  Mmfts ;  primary  (|uill-covtrla  and  primary  and  se- 
condary fjuill  roatlier!*  cliofidale  brown,  with  yello\vi»Ii 
white  slialts;  the  outer  vanes  of  the  primaries  towards 
their  b:l^es  nKuviiuil  witii  pale  sienna  yellow,  or  light 
redJi>h  brown,  and  those  of  the  secondaries,  through- 
out their  wliulo  lenyth,  with  white;  over  cardi  eye  a 
white  Btripc,  which  terminates  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  beneath  the  cyo  another,  which  enda  before  tho  ear- 
coverts;  these  stripes  in  front  of  the  eye  are  separated 
firom  each  other  by  a  dark-brown  blotch;  chin,  throat, 
and  cheeks  white.  Uio  two  latter  delicately  spotted  with 
pole  reddish  oran^;  the  breast  and  bellT  ertam-yellow,  tho 
former  marked  wiih  large  fiin-sbaped,  dark  raddish-hrown 
spots,  and  the  latter  closely  barred  with  delicate  undulated 
brown  lines;  vent  and  under  ta  l-r.iviris  pale  ochry  yellow, 
sparingly  barred  with  zi^-/,a.5  brnwn  bnes;  two  central  tail- 
feathers  lijjiit  r<'dd!~,li  brown,  closely  mottled  wilh  delicate 
waved  browti  bais;  the  remaining  feathers  dark  uniber- 
brown,  except  the  outer  vanes  towards  the  i|uilU,  which  aro 
reddish  brown,  fre<  kled  with  isidi-tmct  line*  of  a  darker 
shade;  bill  dark  horn  ecjluured;  eyes  reddish  brown ;  tarsi 
and  toe*  pale  Dutch  orange;  claws  and  spurs  pale  horn- 
oolour.  Lungth.  from  noint  w  bill  to  tip  of  tau.  thirteen 
inches  six  lines.  (Smitn.) 

The /Sfnur/e  nearly  reaembles  the  Mofawhow  plumage  is 
•bora  doMcibed,  bat  ber  tani  ii«  anacined. 


FMUollsmTaMtat.  (.<imUh.) 


ZaeatHy.  Habits.  F.,od,  Jf-c.— The  expedition  vnder  the 
(unetMB  of  Dr.  Smilli  saw  the  first  spccinu'n^^  of  tbit  huid- 

•  •  maHntiani  of  Um  ZoolofT  of  SovUi  AMo.* 


some  Francolin  on  the  banks  of  the  Marikwa  river,  which 
flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Kurichane.  'It 
showed,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  *  but  little  disposition  to  resort  to 
the  junj-lc,  though  when  disturbed  m  more  open  localities, 
w  hich  It  by  choice  frequents  while  feeding,  it,  like  PnmOh 
linus  A'ataJensis,  seeks  concealment  in  uia  boaoBl  at  the 
thickeu.  Early  in  the  morning  apeeimena  were  ofaaorvad  hi 
moderate  abundaaoo  upon  the  open  grassy  pbMa  wblab  oo* 
enrrad  intanaetlBg  flm  modod  regions  that  skklwl  bodi 
aidoa  of  tba  atraon,  and  than  they  appeand  to  And  tb^ 
food  in  pleotyi  adiich  was  found  to  consist  of  small  bulbotn 
roots,  seeds,  insects.  &o.  To  the  same  localities  the^e  birds 
were  also  observed  to  resort  towanis  evenine; ;  but  at  that 
pcrt04l  tliey  wero  less  readily  discovered,  owing  to  their 
bciiitr  <  I  inir.  iLly  iniiri!  '.lU'iit  at  that  time.  Duhnp;  the 
middle  of  tile  (lay  ilicy  w  ere  rarely  observed,  and  from  what 
was  a^(■erlanled  there  were  grounds  for  believing  they  re- 
pose while  tho  sun  is  warm,  and  that  while  enjoying  rest 
they  arc  generally  perehed  upon  dwarf  trees  or  shnmy  BO 
doubt  to  be  the  more  secure  from  the  teeth  of  the  numerous 
predatory  quadrupeds  whieb  at*  oeoilMitly  tniwaing  th* 
woods  in  qnaat  of  pm.* 

AimeoffiNM  auaOmtUi  of  Oo  oame  anthor,  with  its 
naked  throat,  wrinkled  apaco  round  the  eye,  and  more 
sombre  plumage,  seems  to  be  a  step  towards  some  other 
rasorial  forms,  and  to  differ  so  much  froot  its 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  justify  separation. 

Coturnix.  (Briss.) 

We  now  return  to  tho  Partridge-like  (S(arna)  p1umA|;e 
and  bearing  and  the  spurlcss  legs  of  tho  smaller  Perdiddte, 
vernacularly  known  as  Quails. 

Generie  Charaeter.—Biii  naked  at  the  base,  slender, 
convex  above,  curved  lowatda  the  end;  no  red  eye-biwr. 
7\(r;u«  spurless.  TWIahoiti  fi1iN|g9  Nttndod.  Fiiatfiifil 
of  c<|ual  length  witb  theNit 

Geni^mphieat  DiHnbutfmvtHbm  fanna,!— Tho  OM  Woild 
and  Australia  only. 

EtmopiAN  Quail. 

ETamplo,  Co/nrni.r  ilactylixnnant,  Mayer  (IVfr«0  C<^ 
iunnr,  Linn.;  IWdir  ('ntniniT,  Latham  ). 

Tills  well  known  bird,  a  description  of  which  would  be 
BU)lerlluou^  seems  to  bo  the  Ortyx  iofrvf)  of  Aristotle,  who 
mentions  the  bird  repeatedly  in  such  terms  as  to  its  habits 
and  migration  as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  on  the  point ; 
and  the  Coturnix  of  the  antiant  Iteliam.  It  h  the  QuaeNa 
of  the  modem  Italians;  Ca£I{r  of  the  Fkwich;  fPaeAfei  of 
the  Germana:  Sojiar  and  Rkhe  of  the  anlient  British; 
and  Mr  er  the  modem  Briliah;  £o«a*and£Mni  of  the 
Mabrattaa. 

Qengraphirnl  Di'trihutinn  —T\^(>  (lini!  !<  verv  widely 
distributed.  '  No  individual  of  the  (iailmnrciu-  .irder,"  savs 
Mr.  GooliI,  •  enjoys  so  wide  a  range  in  the  Old  World  as  the 
Commun  (juail ;  it  is  abundant  in  North  Afiica.  most  parts 
of  India,  and,  if  wc  nu-lake  not,  China;  while  the  whole  of 
the  southern  portions  of  Siberia,  and  every  country  in 
Europe  except  those  approximating  to  the  polar  circle,  an 
visited  by  it  annually,  or  adopted  for  a  pemtBent  abode. 
A  considerable  number  aro  Stationary  in  the soulbem  por- 
tions of  Europe,  such  as  Italy,  dmm,  and  Portugal,  but 
their  nnmben  an  greatly  inereeaea  In  the  8prin<r  by  an  ac- 
CMaionof  vlaiton  whieh  emigiate  from  the  par  lieil  pin  us 
of  Aflica  in  search  of  more  abundant  supplies  uf  ibi  .<l  and 
a  congenial  breeding-place.  So  vast  and  countli  s,  are  the 
flocks  which  often  pass  over  to  the  islands  and  European 
slmn  s  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  a  mode  of  wh.  ilesale 
slaii.'htcr  is  usually  put  in  practice  against  ibem,  a  cixrum- 
Kt.iniv  whieh  no  donbt  tends  to  Iteit  dieir  inoidiBnto 

increase.' 

These  mi(»Tations  hare  been  noticed  by  tho  earliest  writers 
on  natural  history.  Thus  Aristotle  speaks  of  tbeir  autumnal 
departure  in  the  months  Boedromion  and  Maimteterioii 
^ui'*'  ^''*  ^lo"  apeaks  of  finding  them  on  the 
ahorea  of  the  Mediterranean  in  spring  and  atitnmn  at  their 
Mri^nnd  denrture,8nd  of  their  flymi?  on  Kianl  his  vessel 
ibr  vepoae.  Once  in  his  passat^c  from  Rhodes  to  .\le\nn- 
dria  ho  ate  of  some  that  had  licen  taken  with  curn  un- 
changed in  their  crops.  llas>,elf|uist  slates  that  an  atnnzing 
nuinirernf  these  birrK  ci.ine  to  Ei;v  pt  in  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  wiieat  npens  there.  '  They  conceal  themselvea,' 
says  he, ' m  the  nrn.  but  the  Egyptians  know  extremely  well 
that  there  are  thieves  in  tb«u  grounds;  and  when  tbtqr 
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imagino  a  field  to  be  full  of  tlieni,  tiicy  spretd  s  net  over 
the  corn  and  ~\irinuiiil  il:e  lielil,  ihe  same  time  making  a 
iiuise,  by  winch  tliu  turds  are  I'lightcDiHl,  aud  etuivavuuring 
to  rise,  are  caught  in  the  n>-ts  in  great  mUDbmh  Uld  mtke 
a  tiio&i  dflicate  and  agrfeable  diiih.' 

Dr.  Von  Siubold  and  M.  Biirger  mention  a  variety  of  this 
species  as  an  inhabitant  uf  Japan.  M.  Tumminck  gtatea 
(3/anue/,  4th  part)  that  those  individuals  which  he  had  re- 
oetwd  firom  t&«  last-named  looiUUy  differed  mimsIt  at  all 
from  tlNW  of  Europe  and  Aftiea.  Ha  obMtfw  tnat  the 
•paeiaa  \ariM  In  siia  and  staton. 

In  tbb  eonntrrthe  bird  is  not  very  abundant;  and  tbe 
supply  fur  il;e  London  market  comes  principally  from 
FraiHo.  It  arrives  here  in  sprini:,  gcMuTnlly  c;irly  in  May, 
and  lii.'p.irls  iii  Uctnlicr.  Thf  muU'!.  coiiil'  first,  l)flr;iy  tlicin- 
selvi's  by  Ihcir  ihni-'o  n-poiiliul  \iiiislle.  and  me  l'ieijUi.'iitiy 
lured  witiiin  reach  of  tlu-  fnwlcr  by  the  iiuUutioii  uf  tlie 
leniale'ai  note  on  u  quail-pipe ;  iotneiime*  by  the  voice,  but 
the  pcrfurnier  muHt  bo  a  perfect  mimic. 

Habit*;  Food;  Reproduction. — Tbe  udent  and  pugnacious 
nature  of  those  birds «is  taken  advaoti^or  by  the  antients, 
and  quail-flgbtiogwaaafrvourile  amiuement  of  the  Greeks 
and  Homana,  aa  it  itill  is  of  the  CSiineae.  Their  food  con- 
aiau  of  giMln  and  aeeda,  inaeolak  and  dugs  or  worms.  They 
an  &tl«noi  for  the  table  on  henn*teed  principally.  Pen- 
nant is  too  general  when  he  say«  tliut  the  antients  tterer  ale 
these  birds,  !sup|M):<ing  them  to  have  been  unwholcRinie,  a» 
thoy  wore  >aid  to  (vcd  on  iiidli'bi.ire.  Pl.iiy  indued  ( A'//. 
Hill.,  X.  xxiii.)  says  they  were  not  tatcii  on  arcuunt  of  their 
feeding  on  poisonoui  seeds;  and  ui-o  )  ri  ai:  tin  y  were 
subject  to  the  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickni'M;  !r,it  thisxul- 

Ssnsm  did  not,  we  »usptct,  banish  so  tlelu  iuus  a  bud  from 
te  tables  of  the  bettor  informed.  (See  Atheua^us,  Deijm.,  i\, 
xh  ii. ;  ibid.  xK  in. ;  .\U  exIT.) 

The  Quatl  is  polygamous ;  and  the  nest  of  the  female,  if  nest 
it  may  be  called— for  it  is  little  more  than  a  hole  scratched 
in  the  ground.  genoraUy  in  some  fleld  of  gnen  whent— eon- 
tains,  In  this  country,  mm  six  to  twelve  or  fonrteni  bluish 
leek^-green  or  oil*green  eggs.  On  the  Continent,  as  many 
as  eighteen  or  twenty  have  been  found :  but  here  six  or  eight 
is  ilif  \i  .1:  il  n  nr.licr  of  a  lievy,  as  the  hnnA  ih  called:  COVey 
is  liie  icriii  !i|ijilu-d  to  a  family  of  jiLir indues. 

(Jmti/s  are  noted  by  lla.vselcjUi^i  a-,  having  been  seen  by 
hiiii  in  Galilee.  The  (^iiuii  uf  thv  I\rtu'Uiif.s  (  Tflnv  hrarli- 
turiiiii.  Ha-jreUj.)  was  considered  by  hiiu  to  be  u  i'.(".v  si  i  cics 
of  Tetruo  •  he  found  it  at  Jordan,  and  in  the  wildenie!(s 
ncsr  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrna.  Hussclquiat  describes 
it.  in  a  letter  to  Linnmiu,  as  much  reaembline  tho  red  par- 
tridge, but  not  larger  than  a  turtle  dove.  *I  expect.'  says 
Uaaaelquist,  'in  a  fow  days,  to  get  a  score  of  them  alive, 
whieh  vera  pronisoA  me  bv  a  person  at  Jerusalem,  whither 
tbe  AnbianB  carry  many  thousands  to  sell  at  Whitsuntide. 
If  natural  history  can  give  any  information  in  the  interpre- 
tnlion  of  the  Bible,  this  bird  is  cerUittly  the aauM  vlth  tbe 
Quails  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  alone  would  deserve  a 
journey  tj  Jordan  ;  (br  my  part,  I  was  so  pleased  with  this 
dis<  (jvery  as  (o  forgi  t  iiiy^elt,  and  almost  lust  my  life  Imfore 
I  could  set  one  into  my  possession.'  In  his  list  of  birds 
seen  by  liiin  in  the  Holy  Land,  tho  T<'lni'i  Israclitaruin  is 
again  nieutsoned  as  havin^f  been  met  Mith  in  the  deserts 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  Liunseu.«,  to  whom  liasKchjuist's  spc- 
eimVDSUWell  as  his  observations  were  in  all  probability 
communicated,  makes  his  Tetrao  ItraeUUmm  a  synonym 
of  his  own  Tetrao  Cotumix,  the  Common  Qiml,  and  111 
this  be  is  followed  by  Omelin  and  others  generally.  Col. 
Sykes,  who  baa  devoted  nroeh  atwntion  to  the  Quails  and 
Jipmipodii,  remarks  that  the  fact  of  Cotumix daUf^vmant 
being  the  only  species  of  quail  that  roii^ratesin  multitudes 
is  another  rea.son  for  connecting  it  with  tho  bird  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  indeed  he  pronounces  it  to  bo  the  identical  species 
on  which  the  Israelites  fed.  This  is  perhaps  not  the  place 
to  discuss  such  subjects,  but  it  may  be  nece^^sary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  Rmlbeck  asserted  that  the  living  foorl  which 
•at  even  came  up  and  covered  the  camp'  (Kx  jd ,  xvi.  1 3j  w  as 
a  Flying-Fish.  Wo  dismiss  this  at  once.  Lu<lulph,  who 
thought  that  the  animal  was  a  locust,  is.  at  first  sight,  more 
worthy  of  attention;  but  the  word  IS'i*  (xAr-*/-,  •  flesh ') 
(AoAnlxxviiL  27)  could  hardly  have  been  applied  to  lo- 
eusts.  Then,  accordingto  good  authorities  (Bochart;  Ilarri.<;), 
the  Hebrew  word  in  Exodm  is  Arabic*  selmt 

or  teivai.  n  quail),  and  the  Scptungint  and  Vuli^ale  both 
lead  to  the  i  .  iii  l  isi  11  that  it  was  certainly  a  bird,  and  almost 
oeriamly  a  quail,   bco  further  Scheucbzer,  Fhytica  Sacra 
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(vol.  i.,  p.  173),  where  tbe  Hebrew  is  translated  upon  both 
.sides  of  the  pafjc  '  eoturni.x.'  as  it  is  :it  p.  iso;  but  the  plate 
referred  tu.  lab.  cl.vi.,  represents  the  Israelites  coile(  ting 
lucusts,  [ind  I'eneath  tho  plate  is  printed  *Exod.  xvi.  l.'t, 
Selavim,  Locu>la>.'  In  the  very  next  plate  however,  tab. 
clxii.,  roprcseniiiij;  m.-iny  bird>.  wo  have  the  same  chapter 
and  versje quoted,  with  tiic  following  translation:  'Selavim, 
Coturnices,  aliaH{ue.'  Fig.  2  of  that  plate  is  no  bad  repre- 
sentation of  a  quail.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Qwn/f 
formed  the  seasonable  supply ;  and,  if  ihb  be  admitted,  we 
havi^  as  Col.  Sykes  observes,  proof  of  tbe  perpetuation  of  an 
inslinct  (migration)  throu;.di  iii> wards  of  3Z0O  years,  the  Ibet 
recorded  havini;  occurred  1  I'Jl  years  before  Christ. 

Tho  song  of  (^ua  Is  is  noiiceil  by  Atlieiueus  {l)i  ij,n.,  \x 
xlviii.,  )).  ,\\>1).  Bcch.sti'in,  auionir  the  attractive  qualities  of 
the  species,  reck-iiH,  bciuhs  liu;  b<auty  of  its  form  and 
pluniuge,  the  V  ,;/:.'  ofilu'l)ii  il  as  iioslij^hi  recommendation  to 
the  amateur.  He  slates  that  in  the  breeding  season  the  song 
of  the  male  commences  by  sofily  repeating  tones  resembling 
•  verra,  vtrrn,'  1  jllowed  by  'pievorie '  uttered  in  a  bold  tone, 
with  the  neck  nnsed,  the  eyes  shut,  and  the  head  incUned 
on  one  side.  Those  that  repeal  the  last  syllables  ten  or 
twelve  times  con  ecutively  are  the  most  esteemed.  The 
song  of  tbe  (bmale  only  oonsists  of  '  rrrra,  vara,*  'fnqPNb 
Tupti,'  the  two  last  syllables  being  tho^e  by  whieh  the  male 
and  the  female  attract  each  other's  attention.  The  angry 
cry  generally  resembles,  according  to  Bcchslein,  the  worn 
'  •ruillah but  at  Other  times  it  is  only  a  purring  murmur. 
(Cage  Birdt.) 

Asiatic  Qo&ils. 

Col.  Svkes,  in  his  valualile  paper  'On  tlu>  (^■.lai's  -.w^l 
Hemipodii  of  India"  (/f'xj/.  Trntis.,  vol.  ii.),inwlii(h  hestaies 
that  he  found  the  tongue  and  liie  ca'<'a  of  birds  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  indicating  allinities  or  dissimilarities 
between  gcnuia,  notipes  Coturnices  dactylivorKina,  tactilit, 
Erythrarf/nclM,  Jrgoondah,  and  fitntah.  Of  these  w« 
select  Cotumix  Jrgwmdah,  the  Roek  Qmail  of  Dukbun 
(Deocan). 

Col.  Sykee  ivuarka  that  there  ate  so  many  trifling  variap 
tions  in  tbe  markings  of  the  plumage  of  the  upper  surface 
of  this  bird,  that  itls  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  type. 

'The  male,'  he  says,  'is  readily  distinguished  by  the  nume- 
rous transverse  narrow  black  bars  upon  the  breast;  but  tlie 
yuiuig  males  and  the  females  want  ihesL'  bars,  ami  xary  so 
much  in  the  markings  on  the  bark,  that  w  ilh  iho-o  di-jiused 
to  maiuifacturo  sjh  i  u  s  from  phinuiiie  alor.e,  the  eleven  spe- 
cimens bijfore  ine  from  Dukiiun  would  furnish  at  least  four 
new  species.'  The  Colonel  h;i\ve\cr  gives  an  elaborate  and 
aceurato  description  of  the  sexes  (wliicb  scarcely  differ  in 
si2e)in  a  maturo  states  to  which  we  refer  the  reader* 


Food,  Ilahitf.  t^-f.— Grnss-sceds  onlv  were  found  in  tho 
stomachs  of  C'ol.  Svkcs's  specimens.  'He  stntrs  that  they 
d.i  not  frequ.-iit  cultivate<l  lands,  but  arc  fbund  all  over  the 
Dukhun  on  the  general  level  of  the  country,  .nmidst  rocks 
and  low  bushes,  and  that  thev  rise  in  coveys  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  or  mo»»,  from  under  the  feet,  with  startling  sudden- 
ness and  bustle,  so  that  the  young  .sportsman  is  pci-plcxcd  in 
selecUne  bis  bird.  Tliey  are  gi^garious,  and,  as  Col.  Sykea 
infoia,  polygamous;  for  he  never  mw  them  a«U(aiy  or  In 
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]>airj!.  Tliu  Ilesli  is  perfectly  wliito.  Col.  Sykes  adds  that 
this  i.-i  the  species  used  for  Quuil  fiijbts  by  iho  iwtives,  and 
nut  Coturnix  daclylisonan*  or  C.  Irxtilit. 

Before  wu  uolicu  the  tbreo-tuod  I/rmipodii.  vre  would  call 
tbe  reader's  attention  to  a  gruup  which  liuiiplies,  in  America, 
tiM  pbM  of  tbe  Quail«  id  tbe  Old  World.  Mr.  Vigon 
(2bwL  Avfei  1 830.  183 1)  enttiMntod  no  leu  Uum  eteveii 
species  (twoorUwiii,  OrtKB moxtmu KoA  OrL^fbUttimt), 
sutin^  at  tiM  tune  tioM  Dowem  hit  doalits  whether  both 
night  not  be  the  females  or  young  male*  of  the  imperfectly 
hnovn  species  ( Ort.  Sonninii  and  Ort.  erittutui).    Only  two 


•well- ascertained  species  luui  lu  i  ri  kiiuvvn  d 


ilogists  a 


few  years  back.  Ho  reinuiki  il  thiit  four  imlivulualf,  uf  Or- 
ti/x  Vir^i»iiinu!i,  O-  CuUf'irnicux.  O.tieoxeiiu.s.  and  O.Mon- 
tesiinuc  had  bec'ii  fxhiljitcil  in  a  living  stale  ni  llie  gardens 
of  the  Sacit'ly.  Speciniciii  of  the  furiuer  Ihiee  wctc,  when 
he  made  his  istaicmeiit,  siill  alive  there,  having  braved  the 
severity  of  the  winter  of  I.S29  without  any  artificial  warmth. 
They  werOi  ho  observed,  all  natives  of  ihe  northern  parts  of 
America;  and  he  added  that  Ortyx  Virginianus  jiad  bred 
in  this  country,  and  had  even  become  naturalised  in 
Suffolk. 

Mr.  Vigors  sUted  tooreover  that  Otptain  P.  P.  King,  R.N., 
kad  pointed  out  to  him.  amonget  bis  eolleelion  theft  lately 
bnught  home  firom  llic  Straits  of  MacaUMWni,  specimens  uf 
•  biia  which  he  made  no  doubt  was  the  same  as  the  Caille 
in  Isles  M<ii<uii>i,  s  (,f  H'lnViti.  figured  in  '  1*1.  Enluiu.' CJ-Ji), 
and  which  was  siib.si'  jin  iitU  naiutil  I'crdir  lallikvidiai  by 
Latham.  Tliis  bitil,  Mr.  X'lg.j; oli^crvud,  had  been  added 
to  Ihe  pciius  Ortyr  by  niudeni  iiulhois,  but  crrDiieoiislv,  ns 
the  strui'Iure  of  ilii?  w  'ws,  in  which  consists  the  chief  ihf- 
fcrence  between  the  Orli/r  of  .\inerica  and  the  genus  Co- 
turnix, or  the  QuaiU  of  the  Obi  World,  associates  the  Ma- 
gellanic bird  more  closely  with  the  latter  group  than  with 
the  birds  of  its  own  continent.  Mr.  Vigors  also  mentioned 
that  tbe  form  which  characterises  Ihe  true  Quails  e&lends 
to  Australia,  where  several  species  are  fiaaad.  And  nibrring 
to  the  detnation  in  tarn  wbioh  partially  wparates  the  South 
AaMriMUi  bird  from  thealtieil  groups  of  the  aame  continent, 
and  brtnn  it  in  contact  viih  those  of  Attstralia»  and  through 
them  with  those  of  tite  old  continent,  he  dwelt  uimn  the 
beautiful  series  of  gcogrjphicul  ulfimly  which  in  this  in- 
stance united  Ihe  zoology  uf  ihe  soutliern  e.xireiiic  of  the 
New  World  with  Ih.il  of  liu  nuiiiesl  (lortionsof  Ihe.suulhern 
hemisphere,  in  like  manner  liie  zoology  of  the  norlbern 
cxtrcau-  IS  united  witli  (iiat  of  the  ncigbbounug flgnlinaQib 
of  £uru|te  and  A^w.    (Zooi.  Pnx., 

Ortyx.  (Stephens.) 

Gtneric  Cnaracln . —  short.  \ciy  high;  culnen  nueh 
elented  and  curved,  gooys  thick  and  ascending ;  nottriU 
luge,  naked.  Tanut  anMOlh;  tetond  ton  unequal;  no 
ipurs.  T<al  moderalei. 
OeogrmMeal  DutribuHon  A*  OMitf.— AnMrion  only. 
BxaiDpieb  Orfgat  ytiyfaawim^  FiifjfMm  or  Hargkmd 


OiqttVfegtataani. 

Dfifcnpiion.— Thin,  the  Quail  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  tho  PurCriilge  of  the  Pennsvlvanians,  has  the 
mil  black  ;  line  over  the  eye  down  the  neck  and  whole  chin 
pure  white.  bounde<l  by  a  descending  band  of  black,  which 
spreads  broadly  over  the  throat ;  eye  dark  hazel;  crown, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  breast  red  brown ;  sides  of  the  neck 
spotted  with  white  and  bladt  «»  a  reddish  brown  ground : 
bach,  MiffttUni  and  Immt  wntu  rod  brown,  jatoraiixed 


witti  ash  and  sprinkled  «ilh  black ;  lertialt  edged  with  yd* 
lowish  while ;  wiiiga  plain  dusky ;  lower  part  of  the  bMMt 
and  belly  pale  jielkiwiili  whiles  beautifully  marbad  with  n«> 
meroua  eurving  apou  or  arrow-heads  of  black ;  tail  ash. 
sprinkled  with  saddish  brown ;  legs  very  pale  ash.  Len^'th 
niDa  tnebaa;  astant  fourteen  (male),  llie  female  difTcr^u 
having  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  head  jellowiah  biuwn. 
(Wdson) 

Locality;  Habits:  Ri's.ruiitrliim  ;  Utility  to  Man.— WhX^fin 
stales  that  tiu.s  well  known  bird  i',  a  LTcncial  iiiiiabilant  of 
North  America,  from  the  nurtheni  parts  of  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida; 
and  that  it  wa.s  seen  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
Osage  village,  in  the  interior  of  Louisiana.  They  arc,  he 
adds,  numerous  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  he  quotes  Pen- 
nant far  their  introduction  into  the  island  of  Jamaica,  whan 
they  throve  greatly,  breeding  twiea  in  the  year;  he  alia 
quotes  Captain  Henderson  as  antbority  for  their  abundanee 
near  the  Balize.  at  the  Bur  of  Honduras;  but  there  is 
aomethinff  in  the  style  of  WUson  that  makes  it  almost  un- 
pardonable not  to  give  his  own  words,  and,  in  justice  to  tint 
most  graphic  doscriber  and  the  reader,  we  shall  permit  him 
to  go  on  with  his  interesting  hisimy  of  lh,s  bird  in  his  own 
way.  ■  They  rarely,"  coniiuues  Wilson.  '  frequent  the  forest, 
ainl  aro  iniHl  niiinuruus  in  tbe  vicinity  of  well  cultivated 
plantaiioiis  whiue  gram  is  in  plenty.  They  however  occa- 
sionally seek  -ill  :!er  111  till.'  woods,  perching  on  the  brancues 
or  secreting  atiK  «g  the  brush-wood;  but  they  are  found 
must  usually  in  open  fields,  or  along  fences  ahehered  by 
thicketii  of  briars.  Where  tliey  are  not  too  BftUeh  pene- 
cuted  by  the  sportsmen,  they  become  ahnoit  half  dooMifli- 
cated ;  approach  the  barn,  paxtietilarly  in  winter,  and  some- 
times in  that  severe  seaaon  mix  with  the  poultry  to  glean 
up  a  subsistence.  They  remain  with  us  the  whole  year, 
and  oAen  anibr  extremely  by  long  hard  winters  and  deep 
snows.  At  such  times  the  arts  of  man  combine  with  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season  for  their  dcstruclion.  To  the  ravages 
of  tlio  gun  are  added  others  of  a  more  insidious  ki;ul  Traps 
nre  placed  on  almost  every  Plantation,  in  such  places  as  they 
iir.'  known  to  rriKiucr.t.  Thcte  niv  lurnitd  of  lath  or  thinly 
split  slicks,  soniewb.a  in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  cone,  laoea 
toge^H  r  ^Mlll  curd,  having  a  small  hole  at  the  top.  with  a 


sliding  lid  to  lake  out  the  game  by.  niiaianipporlad  by  the 
ggcr.  and  grain  ia  nattend  below  and 


common  Agure4  trigg.  _  ^ 

U  ading  to  tbe  place.  By  this  cotitrivanea  ten  er  fifkaan  ha«a 
sumeiimes  been  taken  at  a  time.  Tbcaa  are  sometimes 
brought  alive  to  market,  and  oooaaianally  bought  up  by 
sportsmen,  whob  if  tbe  aeaaon  be  very  severe,  sometimes 
preserve  and  feed  them  UIl  spring,  when  the  V  are  hiiinanely 
turned  ont  to  their  native  fields  again,  to  he  put  to  'k\uh  at 
some  future  time  lecundtim  nrtem.  Between  the  months  of 
August  and  March  great  numbers  of  these  birds  ore  brought 
to  tho  market  of  Philadelphiai  wbeia  they  are  aald  from  It 
to  18  cents,  a-picct.-.' 

•  The  i)uail  beyiiis  to  build  early  in  May.  The  nest  is 
made  on  the  ground,  usually  at  the  bottom  of  a  thick  tuft 
of  grass  that  shelters  and  conceals  it.  The  raateriak  are 
leaves  ami  fine  dry  grass  in  considerable  quantity.  It  it 
well  co\  crcil  above,  and  an  opening  left  on  one  for  en- 
trance. Tbe  (emale  lays  from  flfkeen  to  Iwenty-four  emL 
o(  a  mire  white  wUhout  any  spoti.  The  time  of  incubatSn 
has  been  staled  to  me  by  varwus  persons  at  four  w.  eks 
when  the  eggs  were  placed  under  the  domestic  htn.  The 
young  leave  the  neat  as  aeon  as  they  are  fitcd  from  the  sheil, 
and  are  conducted  about  in  search  of  ;oo.l  by  tlu-  fenmle- 
are  guided  by  her  voice,  wlucb  at  that  iirce  rt-enible,  the 
twittering  of  young  chickens,  and  sheltered  by  her  winirs  in 
the  same  manner  as  thu.^e  of  the  domeitic  fowl,  but  with 
all  that  sLciecy  and  precaution  for  liieir  safety  which  their 
l.cliao.siiL-ss  and  gruat  dunger  require.  In  this  situation, 
sbuulil  the  hitle  tmiid  family  be  unexpectedly  surprised. 
Ihe  iitin.i>t  alarm  and  consleniation  instantly  prevail.  The 
mother  throws  herself  in  the  path,  fluttering  along:  and 
beating  (he  ground  with  her  wfnga.  aa  if  aeidy  wounded: 
using  every  artifice  she  is  master  of  to  entiee  the  passen- 
ger in  pursuit  of  herself,  uttering  at  the  same  time  certain 
I'ecuhar  notes  of  alarm  well  understood  by  the  younff,  who 
dive  separately  amongst  the  grass,  and  secrete  themselves 
tUl  the dangarfai over;  and  the  parent,  h,iv,,,r  decoyed  the 
punoer  ton  tafo  distance,  returns  bv  a  circuuuus  route  to 
collect  and  lead  them  off.  This  vcll-known  nn.nu  uvre, 
which  nuie  times  iu  ten  is  successful,  is  honourable  to  the 
^ —  and  jii4gmaat  ef  tha  biid,  but  a  aavafa  aatite  «n 
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Tb«  aflcctionato  mother,  as  ifi^cnsiblo  of  the  avarici- 
MM  cruelty  of  his  nature,  tempu  him  with  a  larger  prize, 
to  Mve  her  more  hcluless  oSiipriiig  |  and  Mjrs  ttim.  M  kvuiee 
and  eraelty  ought  alway*  to  be  paid,  iritD  nortillemtian  and 

diaappointment.' 

'  Tn<3  eggs  of  the  quail  have  been  frequently  placed  under 
(lie  loiiiesi  ic  hcii,  and  hatched  and  reared  with  equal  success 
u»  lior  uwn  ;  iliough,  Renerally  speakin;^,  the  young  par- 
tridges, being  uioru  resiloss  autl  vagrant,  often  lose  them- 
selves and  disappear.  Tiic  hen  ought  to  be  a  particular 
food  nuise,  not  at  all  disposed  to  ramble,  in  which  cose 
they  are  very  easily  raised.  Those  that  survive  acquire  all 
the  fiuailiurtjr  ofooaraion  ehkkmw;  wcA  Ibera  is  Uttw  doubt 
tliat  if  proper  meaaures  vere  taken,  and  panevared  in 
tat  a  few  years,  they  might  be  completely  domestieated. 
They  have  been  often  k»pt  during  the  first  season,  and 
throuKb  tbe  whole  of  the  winter,  but  have  uniformly  de- 
sarled^  in  tbe  spring.  Two  young  partridges  tltut  were 
brought  up  by  a  hen,  when  abandoned  by  her,  a^>><jciated 
u,;hthc  euwsi,  which  they  regularly  followed  to  the  fieUls, 
ruiurm-d  witli  them  when  they  came  home  in  the  eveninjj, 
stood  by  lilt  in  while  they  were  milked,  and  again  accom- 
panied ihern  to  the  pasture.  These  remained  during  the 
winter,  lodging  in  the  stable,  but  as  soon  as  spring  came 
they  diaanpeared.  Of  this  fact  I  was  informed  bj  a  very 
Ntpeeuua  lady,  by  whom  they  were  partieularly  obserred.' 

*  It  has  been  firequently  asserted  to  me  that  the  quails  lay 
ooeasionally  in  each  other's  nests.  Though  I  have  never 
myself  seen  a  ca>c  i  f'tlu?;  kind,  I  do  not  think  it  all  i!;<  ilier 
improbable,  from  the  fact  that  they  liu\o  oi'ieii  hcen  laiuwn 
to  drop  thc'iro;,'g»  in  the  nest  of  Ibecnunnon  hen,  when  ihut 
liappened  to  be  m  the  (lelds  or  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
bouse.  The  two  partridges  abuvc  mentioned  were  raised  in 
this  manner,  and  it  was  particularly  remarked  by  the  lady 
who  gave  me  the  isfbriMtlon,  that  the  hen  sat  for  several 
days  after  her  own  eggs  were  hatched,  until  the  young 
quails  made  their  appearance.' 

Wilson  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  very  intereating  experi- 
ment, fn  whfeh  the  eggs  of  the  common  hen  were  hatched 
by  a  partridge,  wliich  taught  lur  bnwd  much  of  the  w  ild 
habits  of  her  naturul  V^iuiig.  But  wc  must  return  to  our 
bird:  'About  the  beginning  of  September,'  says  Wilson 
in  ciiiitinuatiun,  '  the  (juails  being  now  nearly  full  grown, 
and  ;i,sueiated  in  llociig  or  coveys  of  from  four  or  five  to 
thirty,  afford  considerable  sport  to  the  gunner.  At  this  titne 
the  notaa  of  ths  mde  are  most  ftequent,  clear,  and  loud. 
Hia  eomuon  call  eonsists  of  two  notes  with  sometimes  an 
intndootoiry  one,  and  is  similar  to  the  sound  produced  by 
pnuKNUMing  tbe  words  '  Bob  White.'  Thia  eaU  nay  m 
easily  imitated  by  whistling,  so  as  to  deceive  the  hnrd  itself, 
and  bring  it  near.  While  uttering  this  he  is  usually  perched 
on  a  rail  of  tbe  fence,  or  on  a  low  limb  of  an  apple-tree, 
where  ho  will  soineiiineh  sit,  repeating  at  short  intervals 
*  Bob  While'  for  half  an  hour  at  a  timi-.  When  a  covey  arc 
assembled  in  a  thicket  or  corner  of  u  iicM,  imii  about  to  take 
wmg,  they  make  a  low  twittering  sound,  not  unlike  that  of 
yonng  chickens;  and  when  the  covey  is  dispersed,  they 
are  called  together  again  by  a  loud  and  frequently  repeated 
note,  peculiarly  expressive  of  tenderness  and  anxiety.' 

*  The  ibod  of  the  partridge  consist*  of  natn,  soedv  ior 
aecti,  and  berriea  of  variom  Duds.  Boekwfieat  and  tndwn 
corn  arc  particular  favourites.  In  September  and  October 
the  buckwheat  fields  alTord  ihem  an  abundant  siip])ly,  a.s 
well  OS  a  secure  shelter.  They  usually  loost  at  night  in  the 
niiddlo  of  ;i  field  on  high  ground;  ami  from  the  ciicum- 
stuiu'c  of  their  dung  being  often  found  in  sui'h  plui'es  in 
one  round  heap,  it  us  gcncrully  conjectured  that  they  roost 
in  a  circle  with  their  heads  outwards,  each  individual  in  thi.s 
po-iitinn  forming  a  kind  of  guard  to  prevent  surprise.  They 
also  continue  to  lo<lge  for  several  nights  in  the  same  spot.' 

'  The  partridge^  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Oallinaceoua  order, 
flies  witn  a  loud  wUrrim  aounl.  oeensioned  by  tbe  short- 
ness, concavity,  and  rapioinotion  of  its  wings,  and  the  com- 
parative weiglii  of  its  Dody.  The  steadiness  of  iU  horiion- 
t.U  tliLjlit  hovvi'ver  riMuliT^  H  no  dilTlcult  nuirk  to  the 
sportsman,  parlicnlai  ly  rtiu'ii  a--.3i.-.ted  by  his  sagac:j,jiis  poin- 
ter. The  tlesh  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly  w  hite,  lender,  and 
delicate,  unequalled  in  these  ([ualities  by  that  of , any  uUier 
of  it*  genna  in  the  United  States.' 

Lophoriyx.    ( Bonaparte.) 

Separated  by  the  Prince  of  Muaignano  from  the  other 
Or^et,  and  differing  bam  them  ia  the  onament  of  a 
wnoua  crest,  &c. 

P.C  No.  1M4. 


Kxantple,  Lophnrtyx  Cttli/orniew. 

Detcriplion.  {Male.) — General  colour  of  the  upper  part  of 
body  and  wings  duskv  brown,  becoming  of  a  lead  or  sUly 
eoloar  on  the  tail  and  on  the  Ibro  part  of  the  breast,  upon 
vbieh  it  advanees  in  the  form  of  a  broad  band.  Fore  part 
of  the  head  Mixed  ashy  grey ;  hinder  part  blackish  brown. 
Five  or  six  black  feathers,  an  incli  and  a  half  in  length,  the 
barbs  of  which  gradually  widen  upwards,  ribo  from  the 
binder  part  of  the  head,  ami  aic  rellecled  backwards  >ij  tliat 
the  edges  of  the  twuop]vosite  sides  nearly  meet  each  other. 
TliLS  crest  stands  erect  for  about  half  of  its  length,  and  the 
remoiuder  is  curved  gracefully  forwards  over  the  fore  part  of 
the  bead.  Plumage  of  the  buck  of  the  neck  consisting  of 
numerous  small  triangular  feathers  of  a  slaly  hue  with  a 
narrow  black  margin,  and  for  the  most  part  with  a  whititb 
tip.  BctweoD  tbeieandtbothioat,  wbiebkofafliUblack, 
there  is  a  creieent^baped  stripe  of  whilish  feathers  ascend- 
ing from  the  frontof  the  nock  and  tcrtninating  on  each  side 
beneath  the  eyes.  A  second  and  smaller  slriiie  of  the  sarao 
hue  passes  fin  i  i;hir  side  of  the  head  from  above  the  eyes 
obliquely  backwards.  Feathers  of  the  under  parts  from 
the  breast  downwards  of  a  iluil  yellow  isii  while  with  a  tingo 
of  brown,  broad  and  deeply  margined  with  crescents  of 
dusky  black.  Legs  covered  as  low  as  the  knees  with  feathers 
of  a  rusty  brown.  Feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  body  below 
the  wings  rather  long,  and  each  marked  along  the  middle 
with  a  stripe  of  yellowish  white.  Bill  and  legs  dusky.  Sis« 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  European  Quail :  length 
from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  rounded  tail 
nine  or  ten  inches  ;  height  to  top  of  crest  eight  inches. 

Feiii't!t:  —  Cif>l  smallei  ;  no  wliitisli  crescent  bordering 
the  throat,  which  is  browner  than  la  thu  male;  general 

hue  of  the  plumage  laintar  and  tbe  maritinga  leaa  Uvolj. 

(BennetL) 
XeeaA'^r*— Califhniia. 


VKfhoittjx  CiU9gnlcias. 

IJahitt,  <f-c.— Tlie  editor  of  tlic  '  Voyage  of  T.a  Peyrouse 
figure<l  this  species  in  llie  .Atlas,  stating  that  thcv  were 
plentiful  in  the  low  woimIs  and  phnns  i  t  California,  where 
they  aS-MJinbled  in  bands  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  bc- 
ranie  fat  and  well  lliivoure<l.  Mr.  Archibald  Mcnsiea 
brought  home  skins  of  them  from  Vancouver's  voyage. 
Captain  Bcechey,  R  N.,  laudably  anxious  to  naturalise  so 
elegant  and  delicious  a  bird  in  this  country,  where  they 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  eame  preserves,  brought  a 
number  of  Jiving  spectmons  with  him  as  he  returned  ftom 
his  well-executed  voyige  of  dtaeoveiy.  HIa  good  intentiona 
were  however  frustrated  by  the  death  of  alltbe  females  ea 
the  passage.  The  males  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  I>ondon.  ana  one  of  these  lived  in  the 
gaitlens  for  a  considerable  lime.  Should  this  meet  the  eye 
of  anyone  able  and  willing  to  bring  this  beautiful  S(>ecie8  to 
this  country,  we  would  recommend  that  in  the  event  of  both 
sexes  arriving  alive  and  in  suflicieiit  numbers,  they  should 
not  be  all  sent  to  the  same  place.  Some  might  be  put  under 
tbe  care  of  the  head  keeper  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologieal 
Society ;  and  othen  distributed  about  to  those  who  take  tm 
intaRBtinbnodingandpmanringgame.  A  skilful  j 
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keeper  wouM,  wo  iloiilit  not,  m>  ju  liav  o  a  young  broo.l  to 
tboWfUnd  that  oiiru  obtnincd,  he  vrouM  not  be  long  bi-rnn;  he 
WMlld  be  able  tu  turn  out  these  grnc-cfiil  birds.  whoiM.-  habits 
•ramr  to  be  siuular  to  those  of  the  QuaiU  and  Mine  of  the 
nrtridgos. 

Hemipodiu*.  (Tcmin.) 
Genme  Clitu-aet»;—BHt  modcrato.  tifliidar,  ttnight. 
rwy  mneh  eompresMd.  enrved  towards  the  point ;  notMU 
Ittsal,  lateral,  linear,  slit  Ion«r!tndinalIf  down  to  about  the 

niiillle  of  the  bill,  ami  parlially  rloscd  by  a  naked  meni- 
braiie.  Turves  luii^^  ;  only  three  tDC.-i,  all  of  whirh  arc 
(lirecteil  forward*  an:i  enlirfly  diviik-  l.  T.n! /'nth  rs  \\v:ik, 
hidden  by  the  iippvr  coverts.  JViiiL^s  moderate;  llr-t  quill 
longest. 

This  is  the  genus  Turiiix,  Bonn. :  Tridactylus,  Lacfp. ; 
and  Ortygis,  1 11. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits  qf  the  Genus. — 
Suropc.  Asia,  Africa.  Australia,  and  Oceania. 

Mr.  Swainaon  makes  flie  genus  Ortygit  the  third  of  his 
ftmily  Tttraanida.vaA.  places  it  between  OdontojAorutmA 
IVfnio.  Mr.  O.  IL  Gm  devatet  tbe  form  into  a  anb- 
Ibnily,  under  the  name  or  TItrnfd'iM'.tlie  first  of  hii  fatnitjr 
TiHamitlo',  the  second  and  only  Other  subfamily  being 
Ttnamiiuf.  Tho  Tinnmidc  are  Ibllowed  by  the  Struthw- 
nid<e  in  urran^jetneiit.  Ciluuel  S)ke*,  in  his  paper  On 
the  Quail's  and  H'  lnij  iKlii  <\f  7;;  //o,  spcakin},' of  Ili^inipfniiiin 
mtgnax,  s;iys  that  its  inusoular  stdinai'li  and  prdporlunially 
long  intestine?,  cuniparod  uiih  Ota,  would  prevent  its  l.H'iny 
placed  in  that  genus;  but  ils  cursorial  habits  and  the  form 
of  its  bill  would  justify  ils  ilisplaremont  from  the  Trtran- 
vidrr,  and  it  might  eone  in  after  Otix  in  Htruthionidtp.  The 
ftod  of  the  gonus  ron^Ists  of  in«eets  and  seeds,  and  the  birds 
gemnlly  ftcqueiit  hij^h  hcrliage,  in  whieh  they  run  with 
great  speed.  We  pcwoed  to  give  Asiatic  and  African  ex- 
aaplei  of  this  genus. 

Asiatic. 

Colonel  S\kc-:.  ill  his  pajiir  above  alluded  to,  dc-cribes 
three  species — ///'.vi.  i.ti^n-.tr.  II.  Tai^unr,  and  //.  Din.ui- 
mieri.  In  the  ^tomarli  ol'  ilie  first  he  found  the  remains  of 
black  ants,  minute  c(,!i:opterous  insects,  and  (rrass-secds  ;  the 
flesh  was  in  brown  and  white  layers,  and  tlic  Colonel  states 
that  its pugnaeions  qualities  an  quite  unknown  in  Dukhun. 
and  even  in  Java.  They  were  rrifjuently  in  pairs,  but 
mostly  solitary,  haunting  cultivated  lands,  especially  ehiliec 
fields  {capncum  annutany  Tlieir  flight  be  describes  as 
lacy  and  short,  nor  are  they  readily  put  on  the  wing.  He 
adds  that  the  Zoological  Socioly'  has  a  specimen  from 
Madras,  and  that  it  would  appear  therefore  to  have  an  ex- 
tended ijeographical  rontre  over  the  KLij.t(  rn  islands  and 
India.  ^Ve  shall  presmily  niit:'  o l\u<^(>ar.  0(  II.  DuxiU- 
mieri,  the  liuttnn  Qtiai!  of  Kuro|ican  sportsmen  in  India, 
he  says  iluu  it  .-.llci  ts  shoit  thick  '^rassand  (ieldsof  pulse  of 
Di,!tr/i  It  lii/l  riis,  P/ia^pidus  Ma.i\,  ur.d  Ercuin  Lem.  lie 
never  f  mml  the  bird  ritl'.erwise  than  solitary,  and  says  that 
it  is  so  didicuU  to  Hush,  that  it  nut  iinfret|Uently  risus  from 
beneath  the  f«-et ;  and  when  on  llie  wingi  its  flight  is  so 
abrupt,  angular,  and  short,  that  it  is  genetaUjr  down  bebro 
the  gun  is  well  up  to  the  shoulder. 


lyuabilUionr,  (Rjrka.) 


Example,  Ilemijiodiim  Tiiu'.-^r. 

/>w////io7(.— Chestnut  above;  feathers  margined  with 
straw  colour,  and  with  undulated  bands  nf  black;  wing 
coverts  straw  colour  banded  with  black;  quills  brown,  chm 
and  throat  white,  breast  banded  with  black  and  white,  belly 
and  vent  dilute  CMrrugioous.  irides  pale  yeUow.  bill  btaokiah. 
Length  tt  Qm  hitif  ftmr  ioehes  elgbt-tentbs,  of  the  tail  one 
ineh  aavan-tenths.  (Sykes.) 

O)lonel  Sykes  was  at  first  disposed  to  repird  this  species 
as  //.  pii^mtx  in  an  immature  state;  but  subscqi.t  i,;  i  b-«r- 
vations  imluL'e  him  to  consider  it  as  distinct.  The  measure- 
ments c  irrc'p'.nd  closely  with  those  of  A  JM^jglMBr,  but  it  IS 
on  the  whole  less  robust. 

In  the  spi'cie^  of  Turni.r,  or  //r 71  i/xxf JIM,  described  by 
Colonel  Sykes,  the  sexes  do  not  appear  to  difiler  in  plumaga 

African, 

Example,  Hemipmiius  L'vnranii.  (Smith.) 

Description:  Colour,  (.l/o/c.)— Above,  the ground-eolonr 
is  intermediate  between  pale  rufous  and  light  chestnut;  on 
the  upper  tvrfkee  of  the  bead  tbe  ibathera  are  indiaiiaeOy 
barred  with  brown;  on  the  neek.  baek,  and  shouldeit 
nearest  to  tho  body,  they  are  crossed  by  nunicnnis  slender 
black-brown  bars  or  irregular  crescents,  and  some  of  the 
shiuildiT-covcrts  are  bc->iiics  delicately  margined  w  illi  w  hile. 
Tlie  eyebrows,  "iidcs  of  the  head,  and  a  stripe  bclweon  the 
bn^c  of  the  bill  and  nape  of  the  neck,  rusty  white,  tho 
feathers  of  the  two  first  finely  tipped  with  brjwn.  Tiie 
inner  vanes  of  the  secondary  quill  coverts  pale  rufous  :  the 
outer  vanes  straw  yellow  inclined  to  white,  and  each  of  tho 
latter  is  crossed  obliquely  near  its  point  by  a  well-defined 
brown  bar,  the  inner  extremity  of  which  terminates  in  an 
acute  point.  Primary  quill  oorerta  dark  brown ;  the  pri- 
maiy  and  aeeondaiy  quiU  feathers  greyish  brown,  tlie  outer 
vanes  of  the  fbrmer  finelv  edeed  with  a  pale  bulf  colour, 
tho^c  of  the  latter  broadly  edged  with  cream  yellow,  and 
partially  barred  with  the  same  colour.  Tail  pale  rufous,  and 
cros-ed  by  numerous  delicate  waved  brown  lines.  Chin  and 
throat  dull  wlnte;  the  middle  of  the  breast  pale  Dutilt 
orange,  with  a  Av.v  minute  brown  dots:  sides  of  the  breast 
and  bully  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  each  feather  with 
an  arrow  shaped  brown  sjvot  near  ils  point;  centre  of  ihe 
hcUy  and  tho  thighs  white ;  vent  and  under  tail-ooverts 
very  palo  buff  orange;  bill  and  legs  pale  lihie;  eyes  pale 
rcddi&hycllow. 

Form.  &C.  typical;  bill  moderately  long  and  slender;  in 
form  approochuig  that  of  the  smaller  Rails  (Atsbim, 
Vieill.);  tail  rattier  elonirated,  graduated,  and  pointed; 
wintrs,  when  folded,  reacbi  nearly  to  the  commencement  of 
the  last  half  of  tho  tail;  the  (ir->t,  second,  nnd  third  quill 
fi-alliers  loiiL'ost  and  nearly  of  equ  il  b  i  f^ili  ;  the  te  Inries 
sli'jlilly  sliuiter  than  the  loiiL^est  ([uiii  tt  uliers:  ir,r-i  v.uher 
slender,  ni  frtitit  eoated  with  two  rows  ol'  n  ales,  and  behind 
Willi  line  row  :  toes  short :  claws  slender  and  slighily  cuiiod  ; 
the  tlii^^lis  e'.u^^ely  covered  Willi  feathers  to  the  kiiee.j.);ii!s. 
Length,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  tu  the  lip  of  the  (ail,  five 
inches. 

Female.— The  crown  of  tho  head  sparingly  sprinkled  with 
white  dots,  otherwise  as  tn  the  male;  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  wUe  einnamou-brown.  tbe  feathers  edged  with  white; 
baek  a  pale  Ihwn  eeloar,  eadt  feather  erosaeil  by  several 
black  ban.  and  endt  bar  with  a  mora  or  less  distinct  angular 
projection  at  the  shaft  of  tlie  feather  both  before  and  be> 
iiind,  or  simply  beliind ;  sproiidary  w  ing  coverts  pule  cream* 
yellow,  each  with  r.u  oblong  di  ep  brow  n  >pot  nil  its  outer 
va:ic,  and  a  lar^^e  irreeuhir  rliestuut  blolcli  on  the  inner  i,!ie, 
continuous  with  the  br  iwn  spot.  Piimary  aiiil  Eci-ciud:iiv 
quill  feathers  Lidwti,  the  two  oulcnnost  priiu:irios  liriMiliy 
raaruined  with  ca  ain  vcllow,  the  rest  of  the  primaries  and 
the  secondaries  delicately  eilj^erl  with  pahi  rufous;  the  ter^ 
tiarics  pale  chestnut  barred  w'  ith  black,  and  here  and  there 
variegated  besides  with  small  and  irregularly  shaped  white 
s])ot$  or  stripes;  tho  middle  of  the  breast  as  in  the  male, 
but  the  sides,  instead  of  being  marked  with  angular  spoti, 
have  them  of  an  ovate  feno*  and  plaoed  longitudiiially  upoa 
the  Ikilhen.  (8mith.y 

Locality,  Habits,  Fi/yd,  <)ff.— Only  a  very  few  specimens 
of  this  quail,  tays  Dr.  Smith,  were  obtained,  and  these  not 
until  after  the  e\|  e  liiiDu  had  reached  the  c»)untrv  north  cf 
Latakuo.  Thej;rus:  \  MiUeys  south-east  of  Kurriehaiie  were 
the  only  localities  in  which  they  were  discovered,  ami  even 
then  Iher  ap neured  to  be  but  thinly  scattered,  for  more  than  a 
single  ioaiTidaal  mi  seldom  IbuDd  in  or  ercQ  near  tbe  laiM 
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place.  When  the  birds  woro  diHlurbcd,  they  seldom  flew 
far  before  they  alisihtcd,  upon  which  it  would  seem  that 
they  continued  their  retreat,  for  nono  of  those  (lushed  a 
second  time  were  over  found  near  the  situations  where  they 
h«d  beea  narkad  down.  Ttie  food  consitu  of  asods  and 
sunll  iimettt  with  mtibA,  th*  biidi  swallow  a  eoniideiable 
quantity  of  fine  gnmU 


Dr.  Smith  remarks  that  in  the  niusouui  of  the  Army 
Mcilical  DeparStncnt  at  Fort  I'lit,  Ciiaihum.  thorc  are  the 
male  and  female  uf  an  Indian  sjiecies  of  Ilfniij.adius  very 
cinscly  ruscmblinK  the  Doctor's  Uemiyudiui  Lepurana. 
Thi  y  dider  however,  he  observes,  in  so  many  minor  poinla, 
tliat  he  fceb  disposed  to  regard  ihem  as  belonnog  to  a  di&> 
tinct  •pecie«.  .In  the  ealalogoe  of  tho  Foirt  Pilt  collection. 
Dr.  Smith  lias  named  this  A^iatii-  species  Ilemij oilius 
Swhrsii,  in  honour  of  Col.  Sykes,  wli...  he  justly  slalci,  lias 
ii'i  ltil  so  uiuch  to  our  kn  )\vk-(li:>;  uf  il.c  2:i>i>logv  of  India. 
(J.'''ii<'r(ili'»i^  of  t/ii^  Zoo!  If:!/  •>/  S'lilh   if,  It'll.) 

Befiire  v.u  ini:t  ill  i.  .iLi  ;<  h  uf  I>,iilnil-i;.s  and  QuaiU, 
we  nuisl  ii.ii,CL'  two  fuinis  ulm  h  |iariieuhirly  demand  attcii- 
lion  as  leailing  to  olhci-  l>pe^.  Tho  llrst  uf  iheso.  tllO  Sort- 
guine  Partrid^n,  Pi  rUi.r  i-rwnlti  (PL  <',>}.,  appears  to 
bear  the  foUu\viii<:  kcaeric  nawio-.:  Ithnf^inis,  VVagler, 
Fkeirmhonu,  J.  £.  Gray,  and  PtihiMcbu*,  8w.  It  a  de- 
■cribed  ata  pheannt  in  'Linn.  Trans.,*  vol.  xiii.,  and  may 
be  considered  a«  unitini;  the  Partridges  wiili  tlx*  Phfifnihta 
and  the  P,!ifplectron*,  like  the  latter  of  whicli,  it  ha*  oiicn 
iiin.-/  cm-  spur  upon  the  tarsi.  The  iiluiiKij^f  of  tins 
bii  J,  winch  i-s  u  i;  of  Nepaul,  is  brilli.mt,  and  lliu  lea- 
thers of  liii-  lu-;ul  and  neck  are  clougattid. 

Tiie  Peidix  Lertra  described  by  Mr.  lIodK^jn  (Zoo/. 
Pioc,  lti3J)  inliubits,  accordnj^  to  that  genlleinan,  the 
northern  repion  of  I><iepaul,  and  forms  by  its  half-idumed 
tarsi  a  sort  uf  link  betwoon  the  Partridses  and  the  Grouse, 
the  latter  of  vbtch  it  ntemblea  in  ila  hAbiia.  It  ia  iimnd 
close  to  tlie  permanent  tnowt,  among  roeka  and  low  broth- 
wood,  feeding  upon  aromatic  buds,  leaves,  and  small  inserts. 
Tho  plumage  is  black,  lincuted  transrerscly  with  uhito  and 
c'; -sttiut;  \lie  breast  is  bio'.vn.  Mr.  II  jdyson  lemarks  lluit 
thf  t;re;it  r  nu  iualivc  expanse  of  the  wmg,  tl'.e  dunmutiuti 
of  ii^  rouirljd  f'lrtn  by  the  second  quid  icatlicr  bcini;  the 
lon^i  st,  ihe  increased  length  and  strength  of  the  tail,  and 
the  extent  of  the  feathering  of  the  tarsi,  ore  very  remark- 
aiile  cliaracters,  which  givu  to  this  specie!  a  Strong  in> 

tt."cst. 

PERDICI'NiE.  tP«RB't'"*J 
PBRDIX  (Omithologv ).  [  PinDtcnML] 
PERDIX  (Cbnchology),  De  ^lontfori's  name  for  the 
Partiidgt  7>«M  (ex.  Doltum  i'erdix  of  autbortx  [Euro- 

MOSTOKAT.V  vol.  ix.,  p.  456.1 

PERDU,  MOUNT.  [Pyrknees.] 
PERECOF  frRiMKvl 

PKRRNMBHAM  lUATA.  [Amphihia;  Axolotl  ; 
PuoTKi  s  ;  Ri-:in:L'.  »  ' 

PEREZ,  ANlUNiO,  was  the  natural  son  of  Goniak> 
Fere^  a  diatinguiabed  wiilet*  and  ttataaman  who  bad  been 


•  H«  lnawM  tho '  Odynwy'  of  llo 
ha  lot  liM  M  Vcnioo.  U4S,  Itao. 
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for  forty  years  solo  sccretnrv  of  stntc  to  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.    Ai\cr  the  death  of  his  fatlicr,  whom  be  used  to 
assist  in  his  administratire  duties.  Antonio  was  apooioted 
by  Philip  to  succeed  him  in  that  chawo.   At  Uttt  the  eon- 
lldenoe  whieh  his  aov«raign  nbMad  in  him.  and  the  fjivoura 
laviabed  upon  bim  seem  to  liove  been  unbounded,  but  ho 
soon  experienced  the  inconstancv  of  royal  favour.    .lohn  of 
Austria,  an  illegitiniatu  son  of  Chaih's  V..  clnicd  with  iiis 
victories  over  tlie  revolted  Moors  of  (Inuuida  [.Mouiscoes], 
land  still  more  by  the  u'lonous  victory  of  Lejuuito  (1571), 
coidd  not  rc-t  con'enlcd  wiih  the  second  place  in  tlie  king^* 
rlotii,  and  nothir.i;  ^bort  of  a  throne  would  satisfy  his  ao^ 
bition.    At  fust  he  ndicited  his  brother  to  grant' bilft  tho 
kingdom  of  Tunis  to  bo  lield  as  a  flef  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
A  marriage  with  Blizabetb  of  England,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Spain,  waa  also  lerionsiy  eootempfaited,  and  negotiations 
were  carried  on  to  that  effieet  by  his  secret  onents.  It  has 
even  been  surmisi'd  that  lie  im  "litaii'il  at  one  lime  to  |nit 
himself  at  the  liciid  of       n.l>els  of  t'landors.    The  soul  of 
these  iiitiiirwcs  as  well  as  the  promoter  of  Juhn's  aniijiiiMus 
dusi'jns  wa-i  his  secretary,  .luan  de  Es(<m-lo,  iioiMitli- 
Btandin:^  he  had  been  appointed  to  that  ollji  u  by  I'liilip  for 
the  express  purpose  of  counieiacling  them.    No  sooner 
therefore  had  Esoovudo  arrived  at  court  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  his  master'a  view.<i,  than  Philip,  wIm  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  whole  intrigue^  decided  apon  Ma  niin ; 
but  unwilling  fipon  motives  of  states  to  tty  bim  by  tfa«  com- 
mon  forms  of  law,  he  commttied  to  Pern  the  execution  of 
bit  wishes.    Accordintrly,  and  in  cotiipliance  with  I'hilip's 
orders,  Perei  hin  d  some  assassins,  who  murdered  Esfovcdo 
ill  March,  I. '7s     A  few  m  inilis  afur  llu-  per[  ulratjoii  of 
this  crime.  Philip  or,!crciI  P.'ri  /  lo  Ix-  airc^itd  at  liio  same 
time  with  Dona  .\na  do  Miipi-i/:i,  |>iiiic',--s  of  Kholi,  tho 
supposed  object  of  the  king's  afl'ection  ;  in  all  appearancu  to 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Escovcdo's  relatives,  and  tlie 
threats  of  John  of  Ausiria.  but  in  naliiy  from  other  motives^ 
which,  thouch  we  may  guess  at  ilu  tn,  are  far  from  beiug 
saiisflietorily  known.   In  his  Reladanet,  published  te^'etu 
years  after  the  tragedy.  Perez  treated  at  length  of  oil  tlieae 
evi-nis,  but  such  was  his  drt-ad  of  Philip  that  ho  always 
ex|;res^'s  hiiiisidf  in  very  an'.l.i..Mious  and  eiiiijiuatie  terms, 
and  ilio  V.  hole  tiansaclioii  n  iiiiniis  wrapped  up  iii  luysicry. 
It  has  been  suppo.sed  by  s'Uiu;  lliat  I'ercz  was  iiiijnudent 
enoui^h  to  coinnuinicaie  hss  scimoI  lo  the  prini c-s,  wimm  ho 
used  to  visit  niiliont  the  knowledge  of  his  iiiusicr,  an  1  to 
hint  at  the  kind's  implication  in  the  murder  of  i;-.  ovedo; 
by  others,  that  Philip  was  on  unsuccessful  suitor  to  tliu 
princess  and  je  doiis  of  the  iiiiinuKy  of  Perez  with  her.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Perez  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
a  pretended  investigaiion  was  instituted  into  his  conduct; 
and  the  result  was  that  he  was  condemned  to  two  years* 
imprisonment,  eight  years'  exile  from  court,  and  a  lieovy 
Que.    At  lirst  his  own  house  was  assi^nt  1  as  liis  i>]a<  L'  of 
confinement,  Philip  still  continuing  to  empluy  Itiiu  aiid  to 

ftromiso  him  his  proteciiun  and  favour ;  but  that  w  ily  itiotmrcl 
laving,  it  is  asserted,  through  threats  and  promises,  obtamo  ■ 
from  him  what  ho  most  wanted,  namely,  all  the  papers  tha 
might  prove  his  own  share  in  the  murder,  Perez  was  by 
his  orders  removed  to  a  pri-on,  and  soon  after  put  to  the  raolt, 
where  he  confessed  bis  participation  in  the  murder  of  £aoo« 
vedo,  but  at  the  same  timesiaied  that  bereeeived  the  king% 
orders  to  that  effect.  Peres  would  undoubtetlly  have  suffered 
capital  punishment,  had  not  his  wife  Doua  Maria  deCocllo, 
assisted  by  lii.^  friends,  procured  him  ihe  means  of  escaping 
from  his  priaoi),  and  taking  rers^e  in  Ara|.;oii,  his  native 
p.roviii:  ('.  On  aniviiii;  at  Si\i-i'^o--;i,  I'ere/.  iippealed,  in 
virtue  of  the  Aragur.esc  la  ws,  to  the  protceiion  of  ilie  Justizia, 
and  insisted  upon  a  fair  aii<l  open  trial ;  but  Philip,  regird- 
lets  of  the  authority  of  the  Justisia,  of  the  pcoph-  s  liberties, 
and  bis  own  oaths  to  maintain  tbeni,eammaiided  the  magis- 
trates of  Calatayud  to  seise  the  taeivlary  and  confine  bim  in 
the  royal  priion.  At  this  arbitraty  violatioa  of  their  ceo- 
stitution  tue  people  of  Sara^ossa  rose  in  arms,  and  by  ftna 
released  the  prisoner.  A  third  and  last  expedient  was  then 
tried  by  Philip.  As  Peres  was  kno'vn  to  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Hctiri  IV.  of  France,  and 
a  Protestant,  he  \\as  accused  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  and 
lodged  in  the  dun^'cons  of  the  liic)uisition.  The  pairiittic 
Justizia  protested  against  this  new  infraction  of  tlie  penple's 
privileges,  ami  the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa,  infuriaicd  to 
the  last  degree,  invested  tho  palace  of  the  Inquisition  and 
delivered  the  prisoner,  after  putting  to  death  the  Maroubi 

ntatire,  tod  eoliiinitting  otMr 


ds  Almenera,  Philip's  representative. 
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excesses.  No  «ooner  diil  Philip  hear  of  the  revolt,  thui  lie 
ordered  a  coiisidurtible  rvrniy  to  Aia.:i)ii.  'I'lu.'  Sarn?i.i'<,-ii;iiis 
rose  in  arms  ;  a  luinultuous  bi  ily,  litadinl  by  Don  Martin  <lc 
Lanuza,  the  Jii»:ai:i,  wi-iit  out  to  nu-et  the  royal  troops,  but 
having;  hastily  fled  at  their  appnach,  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  taken  prisoner  and  immediately  executed,  the  forms 
of  liberty  being  thus  for  ever  exlinguiched  ia  Aragon.  In 
the  meanwhile  Perez  made  his  «sc«pe  into  Ftancc.  where 
be  published  the  narrative  of  his  suncrings  and  found  pro- 
tection. He  also  visited  England,  and  was  kindly  reccivc<l 
Inr  Blinbeth's  miniatecSk  other  iUiulnoui  men  of  tlie 
tune,  taeh  ai  tbe  Barl  of  B«m(,  Lord  8otith»mptoii,  V!nincis 
and  Anthony  Bacon,  &c.,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  oor- 
TOspondcnee  in  Latin.  He  seems  wen  to  have  entertained 
an  itlcii  i)f  L'Ding  to  Scotland,  as  upi  l  urs  I'nun  a  letter  of  his 
to  Janit!.  VI.,  and  another  addicsicti  1o  luiii  by  Thomas  Parry, 
which  lire  jireNcrved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
among  ilie  Cotii)n  MSS.,  Calitjula,  E.  vii.  During  Perez'5 
Ktay  in  France  several  unsuceessful  alleinpts  were  (nadu  by 
Philip  to  have  him  assashinatcd.  EiUnic  (Journal  ile  Henry 
If.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  'ZjZ)  says  that  a  Spaniard,  named  Rodrij^o 
Mur,  was  executed  at  Paris  in  luUC  for  attempting  to  mur- 
der Perez,  and  that  when  he  was  put  to  tbe  rack,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  sent  by  Idiaquei^  minister  of  Philip  II. 
Pans  died,  nicerably  poor,  at  Iwif,  od  tbe  3rd  November, 
1610.  and  waa  buriod  in  the  monastery  of  the  OelMtins, 
where  bis  tomb,  beaiini^  a  Latin  epitaph,  vaa  atill  to  be 
■een  shortly  beibre  the  Revolution.  Besides  his  Relaeionet, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Paris  in  I59S,  and  were 
afterwards  reprin'.c  l  thrrc  in  ir.'-I,  and  at  Geneva  in  1631, 
I6-;-J,  and  li'ri.i.  hikI  his  Cur/iiv  1/  .\}>li<iris!nr,ii,  publitsbed  at 
Pans  in  16U.]a:id  1:1  lOi.:  j.  liL---iiius  uShcr  suUbeijueuI  edilions 
without  date,  Peicz  is  s^aiil  In  have  written  a  history  of 
Phi!i|>  11.,  and  surae  ]iHliiii  ;r;  works.  Tiiere  is  also  a  col- 
lection of  letters  by  hiin  addressed  to  the  Gonnetable  do 
Montmorency,  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Part 
of  the  former  work  was  tran»lated  into  French  and  also 
into  Latin,  with  thia  titles  Jnttttutimiu  In^^erialet,  Amsi., 
1667. 

<W»taon'8  JPkiUp  II.,  vol.  iiL;  Pamras.  ^/noptit  His- 
iorUa,  to).  X.,  port  11;  Cabren.  Hbtoria  ds  ridipe  II.. 
Had..  ie)«;  VuiderfaammMi.  Bittana  d»  Do*  FtUpt  tl 
PrudeiOe,  Omnada.  1«49;  Nioolas  Antonio»  BM-Noea, 

torn,  i.) 

PK'RGAMOS,or  PERCVMUM  niJoy-r/ior,  ii;„y„^,„.(, 
the  lUiist  imporlnnt  town  in  Mysia,  is  lirst  mLtiiiuiud  in 
Xenophon's  '  Anaba.sis'  (vii,  S,  s.  8).  It  wa^  sUmigly  forti- 
lieJ  by  nature  and  art,  and  was  chosen  by  Lysimachus  as  The 
most  secure  ]iiaee  in  his  dominions  for  depositing  his  trea- 
sures. He  committed  the  charge  of  them  to  Ph)iel(orus,  a 
native  of  tbe  small  town  of  Tcium  in  Pontus  (Strabo,  xii. 
tAZ),  who  remained  faithful  to  his  chargo  for  some  time; 
but  liaving  been  injuriously  treated  by  Ar;iinoo,  the  wife  of 
Lyumachua,  lie  declared  himself  independent  about  n.c. 
283.  and  remaiaed  maator  of  the  town  and  a  imall  part  of 
tbeanrroiisdiit|«oantry  till  his  death,  b.c.  263.  (Strabo.  xii. 
AS3.)  He  wm  succeeded  by  bis  nephew  Rumencs,  who  in- 
creased his  dominions, and  eren  gained  a  victory  near  Sardis 
over  Autiochus,  son  of  Seleocus.  He  reigned  fur  -I  J.  years, 
and  was  sue  ceded,  b.c.  241,  by  his  cousin  Attalus  I.,  whose 
father  was  the  younger  bwther  of  Philetarus.  (.Strabo,  .xii. 
624.) 

Attalus  was  the  first  of  the  rulers  ofPergaraos  who  received 
the  title  of  king.  He  was  a  successful  general,  and  his  pru- 
dence as  well  as  valour  greatly  extended  tlie  limits  of  his 
kingdom.  He  conquered  tbe  Galli-Grmei.  or Galatians,  and 
afforded  effectual  aaaistanoo  to  tba  Roniana  in  their  wars 
■gainat  Philip  of  Macodon.  He  died  at  the  age  of  79,  aflc  r 
n  nrign  of  44  years,  and  was  sueoeedod,  b.c.  197.  bv  bis  son 
Bninenea.  (Polyb.,  xviii.  24;  Liv.,  xxxiii.  21 :  Strabo,  xiu. 
CS4.) 

Sumencs  continued,  like  his  father,  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Romans,  and  m  l  ai sequence  of  Ins  services  in  their  wars 
against  Antiochus  ami  the  kin^s  of  Macedonia,  he  received 
from  them  all  the  territory  conquered  from  Antiochus  on 
this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  Previous  to  this,  the  territory 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamos  did  not  extend  beyond  the  country 
bordering  on  the  gulfs  of  Adramyttium  andElseo.  (Strabo, 
xiii.  624 ;  Liv.,  xxxviii.  39.)  Eumenes  was  a  warm  patron 
of  the  ana  and  aeiences.  He  emb«llished  tho  city  with  many 
fvblie  buildiop,  ud  founded  a  library,  which  beeane  only 
•aeondinilllBortaaeoto  that  of  Alexandria.  In  consequence 
eyki  piohtmtiBO  ngdnat  exporting  papyrus  issued  by  Pto- 


lemy, he  is  said  to  have  invented  parchment  (Flin..  Jtitt. 

Sat.,  xiii.  '.M  1.  hut  this  material  was  probably  known  befoie 
his  time.  [Parchment.]  The  library  remained  at  Perj^amoi 
till  Anionius  made  a  present  of  it  to  Cleopatra.  (Plut..  Ant., 
p.  5H.)  Eunnnies  was  distinguished,  acconling  to  Polybius 
(xx.\ii.  i."),  by  many  eminent  qualities,  and  left  his  kingdom 
in  a  very  llouri^'hing  state.  He  died  B.C.  li'J.  after  a  reign 
of  39*  years,  leaving  an  infant  son  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Attalus  U.,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  tiie  kingdom 
with  great  success  for  21  yaaia.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  At- 
talus III.,  tbe  ion  of  Eumenes,  who  died  after  a  reien  of  fl«a 
years,  b.c.  133,  leavine  his  property  by  will  to  theltomaM, 
which  they  interpreted  to  mean  the  kingdom  of  Peigamni. 
(Liv..  EpiU  30 ;  Plut..  Tib.  Grweh..  e.  14.)  The  kingdom 
however  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  a  natural  son  of  Eu- 
menes ;  but  he  was  defeated  ond  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Romans,  u.c.  I  J'J,  and  the  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince under  llie  nanie  of  Asia.  (Strabo,  xiii.  Ci24.} 

Tlie  history  of  llic  kjips  of  Pcr;.:atnos  is  given  in  an  Ap 
l>cndix  to  Clinton'.s  fa.'.ti  Hi  Uenici  (vol.  iii.,  p.  lOU-4)0).  Com- 
pare the  article  Aitm.vs  in  this  work. 

Per^anius  was  situated  north  of  the  river  Caicus  (Aktob 
or  Bakir)  The  small  river  Selinus  flowed  tbKMgh  it  (Plin^ 
Hist.  Nat.,  V.  33.)  The  citadel,  which  was  Terystrongly 
fortified,  was  built  on  a  bill  of  a  conical  shape.  The  town 
itself  was  very  largie,  and  pgeaeaaed  many  pubUe  buildings, 
of  whieh  tbe  moat  eelebrated  waa  a  lemplo  of  jBaculapius, 
which  possessed  the  right  of  asylum.  (Titc.,  Ami.,  iii.  63; 
App.,  Jft'/A.,  c.fiO.)  Pergamos  was  one  of  the  seven  churches 
to  which  St.  John  wrote  in  the  book  of  the  nevelation  (L 
II;  ii.  12).  It  continued  to  he  the  capita!  of  the  Roman 
province  of  .Vsia.  Pliny  (Hisl.  Sat.,  v.  S.l)  calls  it  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  town  in  Asia  (that  is,  the  province  of 
.\sia).  The  niodcm  town,  which  is  called  Berqma,  is  still 
a  ^)lace  of  considerable  imporlunce.  Mr.  Kellows,  who  visited 
it  in  1838,  says  (Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p. 34)  that  'it  is 
OS  busy  and  thriving  as  heavy  taxation  will  allow,  and  has 
seven  or  eight  khans.*  It  contains  many  extensive  ruina> 
Colonel  Leake  aays  (Jmimal  0/  a  Tour  in  Alia  Mmatt  p. 


walls  of  the  Turkish  houses  are  fuH  of  the  relics  of  maritlo% 
with  ornaments  of  the  richest  Grecian  art. 

The  name  Pergamus  signifies  'a  liill "  or  'elevated  place,' 
and  the  wonl  is  use<l  by  Homer  (//,,  iv.  jOS)  to  express  the 
acropolis  of  Ilium.  Tlie  rclationshiji  of  tiie  word  Perpamos 
to  the  Greek  jiyrgos  (jrepyof)  ana  the  Teutonic  berg  is 
obvious.  The  names  of  the  towns  Berge  in  Thrace  and 
Perge  in  Pampbylia  contain  tlie  same  element  berg.  Corn- 
pen  aleo  Hend.  vii.,  4S,  1 12. 


Coin  vt  PrcsiiDw. 
DritUh  MiiMiua.  Actual  1 

PBR6E.  [Pamprylia.] 

PERGOLK'SI,  GIOVANNI-B.\TnSTA,was  born,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bumcy— who  drew  his  information  from 
persons  well  acquainted  with  thi-  composer — atCasorio,  near 
Naples,  111  1  ni  1 ;  Mattei  says,  at  Per^ola,  in  1  r07.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  makes  it  17is;  though  it  is  evident  that  in  this 
instance  he  was  not  so  correct  as  usual.  Hut  in  the  Gazette 
Muticale,  No.  -19,  it  is  stated  that  the  Marchese  di  ViUaroea 
had  (recently,  we  conclude)  published  a  L«//«ra.fiio^a^ai 
concerning  this  very  ciuincnt  Italian  musician,  in  whiohba 
tells  us.  on  the  authority  of  a  baptismal  register,  that  beme 
born  at  Jesi.  in  1710.  Nevertheless  the  presumption  ia  in 
IkTour  of  the  Bngliah  biatorian,  as  it  is  pouiUe  that  tbe  m* 
giatnttion  diaooveied  by  the  marquess  may  have  been  tint 
of  eenw  other  pmon  of  the  same  name.  All  agree  how- 
ever that  Pergolesi  was  educated  at  the  Neapolitan  Comer' 
vattiriodei  Pweri  in  Giem  Crista,  under  Gaciano  C^reco 
and  Durante,  and  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fully  p«r- 

•  Rtnlm  (.lUi.  ewi  «)•.  «.  »Kit  0,1,  mmt  hr  >  mbtakc.     Scr  8i 
Ad  rmljK'  S^  23,  ud  CUntoa-*  •  fait.  QaU.,'       tU  .  p.  403b 
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siUtded  that  melody  and  tni«  tasto  were  sacrificed  to  what 
«u  called  learning,  be  *aa  withdrawn,  at  his  own  request, 
from  tebool.  and  immadiately  aitopled  iho  style  of  Vinci  and 
Haaae.  His  flnt  prodiMtiona,  aoHMijE  which  was  H«(««ta«io'a 
Otimpiade,  were  coldly  received,  botn  at  Naples  and  Rome, 
ibr  his  new  manner  was  not  undcrilood.  But  thu  Prince  di 
Stigliano,  di»covoring  his  merit,  procured  an  enKa|>ement 
for  him  at  the  Teatro  .Xi/oro.  Tlum-  his  light  but  cK'^^Miit 
intorraezio.  La  S^wa  Pilrom,  whit  h  aftvrwanls  mudo  so 
cxirudi diiiiiry  a  synsatiun  in  I'ari'^,  wa.s  broiij^lil  (.r,il  in  17JI. 

Though  tlie  dramatic  compositions  of  Fer^olesi  tiu  i.  w:th 
little  success  during  his  short  life,  his  pro<lurti^-i^  lor  the 
church  were  duly  appreciated,  and  received  with  the  ap- 
plause they  deserved.  II  is  fine  inaea  in  o,  in  which  is  the 
uo  leas  populac  than  beautiful  movement.  '  Gloria  in  excel- 
•iai*  wat  neard,  *wit)i  general  rapture,'  says  Burney.  at 
Rome;  where  also  his  j;run(l  inotc't,  '  Dixit  Domimis,'  and 
his  '  Laudate,  Puuri,'  weru  equally  adaiircd.  At  this  time 
lit'  bc^an  to  show  decided  symptoms  of  pulmonary  di.Kcase, 
and  removed,  for  change  of  air,  to  Torre  del  Greco,  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius.  Here  he  cxjniposeJ  his  hjvely  and  most  pathe- 
tic *  Siahat,  Mater,'  a  Catholic  hymn:  likewise  the  motet, 
*  Salve,  Rcgina,'  his  latest  work.  He  died  in  1737,  at  nearly 
the  same  period  of  life  that  bounded  the  earthly  existence  of 
Kaffaelle,  Purccll,  and  Mozart.  'The  instant  his  death  wati 
kaewn.'  JQr.  Bumej  remarke.  *  all  Ital^  nauifeated  an  ea^er 
desire  te  bear  and  possess  his  produetionst  not  excepting  Tiis 
first  and  most  trivi  i!  flucts  niul  Intermezzi ■•  and  not  only 
lovers  of  elegant  music,  and  c  uriuus  collectors  elsewhere,  but 
even  tlio  Noap  diians  themselves,  who  iiud  lieardlhcm  with 
inditfercnce  during  Ins  hfe-tirae,  were  now  equally  s«)lici- 
tous  to  do  justice  to  the  work-i  and  tDMiioi; of tMit deesued 
counlr)-man.'  (Hut.,  v.  isi.) 

According  to  Walpole,  Giav  the  poet  first  made  Porgo- 
lo>i's  works  Known  in  En^lanii.  It  is  certain,  that  he  con- 
sidered thgm  as  models  of  perfection, — a  fact  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Burqay  by  Walpole^  Mason,  and  other  friends  of  the  great 
British  poet.  PietsoIeai''a  opera,  VOlimpiadx,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1 742 ;  the  Serva  Padrona 
in  17^0.  His  sacred  compositions  were  performed  ut  tlie 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  shortly  after  they  reached  this 
country,  and  have  never  since  ceased  to  be  admirttd  by  all 
true  KivcrH  and  judges  of  the  art. 

PERIANDER.  [Corinth.] 

PERI'BOLUS  CConchology),  a  genus  of  Gastropods 
foanded  by  Adanson  on  young  cowriei^  the  outer  lips  of 
whose  shells  weie  trenchant  and  not  yet  eomo  to  their  per- 
Binent  form. .  fCYMAiojl,  toL  viii,  p.  244p  llg.  9,  A.] 
PBRIBOLTJS.  rrncPLS.] 
PERICA'RDIUM.  [Heart.] 
PERICARDITIS.    [Heart,  Diseases  of.] 
PERICARP  is  strictly  the  shell  of  a  seed-vessel,  varying 
very  much  in  texture,  as  between  the  grape,  where  it  is  fleshy, 
the  bean,  where  it  is  hard  and  dry,  and  the  peach,  where  it  is 
Hucculent  externally  and  stony  in  the  mside,  but  in  these  cases 
nlwaysoriginally  thcsitnplesidesofafrcocarpcl.  In  practice 
however  the  term  pericarp  is  also  applied  to  those  seed- 
veasela  whose  sides  are  formed  of  the  floral  envelopes  and 
stamens  in  a  elate  of  adhesion  to  the  earpel,aa  in  the  apple, 
gourd,  &&  When  the  pericarp  separatee  into  distinct  layers, 
those  layers  have  sometimes  separate  names,  as  in  the  plum, 
whose  external  skin  is  the  eptcarp,  whoso  pulp  or  flesh  is 
the  taroocarju  and  whose  stone  is  the  end^mirf).  or  lulamrn. 
In  such  ca^es  the  endocarp  nnswcrs  to  the  upper  ei)idt3rmi8 
end  paroiiehyiiia  of  the  cariiellary  leaf,  the  san-ncarp  to  the 
mesophvliutn,  and  the  epicarp  to  the  inferior  apidemiis. 
PERl'CERA.   [Maud*,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  301] 
PfiRlCH^TIUM  is  a  name  given  by  writers  on  mosses 
to  the  leaves  that  surroand  the  bulboos  bosa  of  the  stalk  or 
eelaof  the  eeed>Tessel,  or  spoKangiom. 

PB'RICLBS  (HifMcXnc)  was  son  of  Xenthippus,  who  de- 
feated the  Persians  at  Mycale,  and  of  Agariste.  niece  of  the 
famous  CItsthenes.  (Henxl.,  vi.  131.)  He  was  thus  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  noble  family.and  he  improved  the  advantages  ; 
of  birth  by  those  of  education.  Ho  attended  the  teaching  of 
Datnon,  who  ctiinmutiicated  political  instruction  in  the  form 
of  music  iessoQt;  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic;  and,  most  especially, 
of  the  subtle  and  profound  Anaxagoraa.  Plutarch's  account 
shows  that  he  acquired  from  Anaxagoraa  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
•ical  truths,  and  that  while  he  IcaruedcMHlghof  astronomy  to 
raise  bimabove  vnlgacetrof^  tbasatoMieaahareiipplied  him 
with  those  DOtioaa  af  the  etderly  enaagewent  «r  society 
trhMh  wen  aftKWMds  w  imwh  tha  el^eet  «f  Us  paUie  life 


But  all  these  studios  had  a  political  end,  and  the  same 
activity  and  aeuteness  whioh  led  him  into  metaphjweal  in* 
ouiries,  gave  him  tha  wOl  and  tha  power  la  beeonie  lalar  of 
Athens. 

In  his  youth,  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Pitistratus. 

which,  joined  to  the  obvious  adv-antages  with  which  be 
would  have  entered  public  life,  excite^l  distr\ist,  nn<l  actually 
I  seems  to  have  retariied  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  poh 
tics.  HowcvCT,  about  the  year  4G9,  two  \ears  after  the  <»- 
tracism  of  Themistocles,  and  about  the  time  when  Aristides 
died,  l'eri<:l€s  came  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  and  before 
long  became  head  of  a  party  opposed  to  wat  af  Qmen  tha 
son  of  Miltiades. 

Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of  taking  the  democratie  side 
heeause  Cimon  headed  that  of  the  nobles.  A  popnlat 
ssra  usnally  stiangthens  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
and  is  therefore  unfavourable  to  public  liberty;  and  the 
Persian  war  seems  to  have  been  emphatically  so  to  .Vthcus, 
as  at  its  terminatiijii,  she  found  herself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  statesman  w  ho  partook  more  of  the  chniarler  of 
the  general  than  of  the  priiue-rainister.  (Heeren's  Politiral 
Atittqititiet  q/"  (Jretce.)  Cimon's  character  was  in  itself  a 
^'uaraniee  against  aggrandisement  cither  on  his  own  part  or 
others ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  for  seeing 
the  duuger  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupulous  hands  than 
Cimon's.  fia  this  as  it  may,  Perielee  took  the  popular  sidi^ 
and  as  sneh  became  the  opponent  i^CSmon. 

About  the  time  when  Cimon  was  prosecuted  and  fined 
(before  B.C.  461),  Pericles  began  his  first  attack  uu  the  ai  is- 
locracy  through  the  sides  of  the  Areopagus;  and  in  spite 
of  Ciinoii,  and  of  an  advocate  yet  mor«  powerful  (the  poet 
^schylus),  succeeded  in  deprivm;:  the  Areopagus  of  its 
judicial  power,  except  in  certain  inconsiderable  cases.  This 
triumph  preceded  if  it  did  not  produce  the  ostracism  of 
Cimon  (b.c  4nn.  From  this  time  until  Cimon's  reoaU 
which  Mr.  Thu  lwali  places,  though  doubtfUly,  in  the  year 
453,  we  find  Pericles  acting  as  a  military  eoimmander»  and 
by  his  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  that  regret  which 
Cimon's  absence  would  otherwise  undoubtedly  have  created. 
What  caused  him  to  bring  about  the  recal  of  Cimon  is 
doubtful ;  perhaps,  as  Mr.  ThirUvall  suggests,  to  strengthen 
himself  against  his  most  virulent  opponeuls  by  conciliatiug 
the  mora  nodanUa  of  tham,  lueh  as  their  great  leader  him- 
self. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydides  took  his  plaeOiand 
for  some  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  party.  Ha 
was  a  better  rhetorician  than  Cimon,  in  fact  more  statea- 
man  than  warrior :  but  the  influanee  of  Pericles  was  irre- 
sistible^  and  In  444  Thucydides  wesestneised,  which  period 
we  may  consider  as  the  turning  point  of  Ferldes''s  power» 
and  after  which  it  was  well  nigh  absolute. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  the  exact  steps  by  which  Athens 
rose  from  the  situation  of  chief  amons  allies  to  that  of  mis- 
tress over  tributaries  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Pericles 
aided  in  the  change,  and  increai>cd  their  conlnbuiious  nearly 
one-third.  His  finishing  blow  to  the  independence  of  the 
allies  was  the  conquest  of  Sainos  and  Byzantium,  a  trans- 
action belonging  rather  to  history  than  biography  ;  he  se- 
cured hia  sueeess  by  planting  eoloniea  in  various  plaees»  so 
as  to  aeBustmn  the  alhee  to  look  on  Athens  as  the  capital  of 
a  great  empire,  of  which  they  themselves  were  component 
parts,  but  still  possessed  no  independent  existence. 

From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war,  Pericles  appears  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
constructed  a  third  wall  from  Alliens  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Pincus.  He  covered  »be  Acropolis  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  encoun^ed  public  taste  by  the  surest  of  all  me- 
thod^ the  accustoming  the  eye  to  statuesque  and  architec- 
tuial  beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is  usually  the  case,  Poetry  had 
the  start  of  tha  kindred  arts,  but  during  the  age  of  Penolea 
it  attained  to  a  gnater  height  than  had  aver  befiwe  been 
reached.  The  drama  was  then  at  perfection  in  the  bandsof 
Sophocles ;  and  by  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  tbeatriesl 
repicsentaiions,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste  and  increased 
his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the  theatre  to 
all.  This  prcccxlcnt,  whether  made  by  Pericles  or  not,  ul- 
timately proved  more  ruinous  to  the  state  than  any  defeat. 
It  made  the  people  a  set  of  pleasure-takers,  with  all  that 
restlessness  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  which  usually  belongs 
to  the  privileged  few.  Another  innovation,  of  which  Pericles 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author,  was  equallv  injurious  in 
its  consequencea,  that,  namely,  of  paying  the  tueualt  in  lha 
cautai  Atfinttbepay wa»-enlynudeiatibbutll<verataA 
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u  a  premium  on  attendance  at  law  suits,  tiM  onuM  bceiuns 

a  jiuxleof  exciipuunit  for  ape  .pic  whose  intellectual  activity 
made  thciu  particularly  ca'^cr  fur  anything  of  the  kind,  ana 
tliL-nce  resulteil  that  liii^uus  spirit  whicli  is  so  admirably 
ridiculctl  in  the  '  Wasps'  of  Aristophanes.  But  we  may  well 
CTffHiH'  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded  proh.\  ly  uii  a  false 
■view  of  civil  rights  and  duties,  such  as  an  Ailu  tu.ui,  with 
thsbigkcsl  possible  s^cnse  of  the  dignity  of  Ailu-ns,  would 
be  nott  likely  to  full  into.  Pericles  no  doubt  liad  au  honest 
•nd  serious  wish  to  establish  such  an  empire  fur  Athens 
M  diovlA  enable  ber  citixens  to  sulwist  entirely  on  the  con- 
tributions or  tbeir  dependent  allies,  and  like  a  class  of  rulers, 
to  direct  and  {govern  the  wbole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  WW*  tO  be  MlppUed 
by  a  less  imbli'  ric-.  ,    . .        ,  . 

IVricius  wui  .k  ireii  led,  as  wo  have  seen,  by  bi8  iBolner  s 
side,  from  the  fumily  of  Clisllu  ;n  »,  nr.  1  he  tlnw  im- 
pli'--ated,  according  to  the  reli;;iuii-,  nuln-ns  of  those  taiu  s, 
in  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Cylui:'s  i  nrtisaiis,  which  was 
committed  at  tlie  very  altars  in  the  Acroimlis.  (Thucyd.,  i. 
It6;  Hend.,  T.  "O,  &c.)  The  Laceda-numiaus,  before  llie 
actual  commencement  of  the  Peltiponneaian  war,  urged  on 
the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  banishing  the  members  of 
tlw  fiunily  who  bad  committed  this  offence  against  religion, 
which  was  onlf  an  indirect  way  of  attacking  Pericles  and 
driving  him  into  exile.  The  Atheniaoa  retorted  by  uiging 
the  I^ccdromonians  to^leanie  themselTes  from  the  gutlt  in> 
eurre  l  by  tin-  death  of  Pausania?.  [PavsaniAS.] 

Pericles  lived  to  direct  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two 
years.  His  policy  was  that  of  uncompvomis-nt;  alilimiLrli 
cautious  resistance,  and  his  groat  etVort  was  i  i  inilutf  ll:e 
Athenians  to  consider  Attica  mi  the  light  merely  of  a  post, 
to  be  held  or  rosigi'.ed  as  occasiim  riviuucd,  luit  of  hallortcd 
ground,  to  lose  winch  was  to  be  eijui\a!eiit  to  the  lo»  of 
all.  In  the  speech  which  be  made  before  war  was  declared, 
as  it  u  recorded  bylluMgrdides.  he  impreaaed  the  Atbciunns 
with  tbcae  opinions,  representing  the  anperiority  of  their 
navy  and  the  importance  of  avoiding  cooSiela  in  the  Held, 
which,  if  successful,  eouldonUr  bring  tomporaiy  advaalaga 
— if  the  contrary,  would  be  frretrievaibte. 

At  the  er.d  of  the  first  campaign,  Pericles  delivered  an 
oration  uiioa  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had 
dune  bofnii-  at  tlif  cl,i~c  of  lh>'  S:ii!n'.t\  war.  From 
that  spi?ecii  (  at  kast  if  TliurydulL's  repurtcd  v,l-11)  we 
learn  what  Pericles  coiisiikii'd  to  be  the  character  uf  a 
good  citizen,  and  we  see  in  what  btron^j  contrast  he 
placed  the  Spartan  to  the  Athenian  mvthod  of  bringing 
up  members  of  the  state.  This  .speeeli,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  compositions  of  aniiiiuity  —  the  full 
transfusion  of  which  into  a  modern  langua;;!'  is  an  impossi- 
bility— exhibits  a  more  complete  view  uf  the  intellectual 
power  and  moral  character  of  Periclea  than  all  that  the  biit- 
torian  and  kiog  rapher  haw  Mid  of  him.  The  form  in  vbtch 
the  great  orator  and  statesman  has  embodied  hia  lofty  con- 
ceptions, is  beauty  chastened  and  elevateA  by  a  noble  aevo- 
riiy.  Athens  and  Athenians  are  the  otjects  which  his  am- 
bition seeks  to  iimnortali>e,  and  liie  whole  world  is  the 
theatre  and  the  w  itness  of  her  glorious  exploit*.  His  pliilo- 
sophy  teai  lies  that  life  is  a  thing  to  be  eiijoycd ;  death  a 
thing  II  I'  to  lie  feared. 

Tlie  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  its  debilitating 
effects  raaile  restraint  less  irksome  to  the  people ;  but  while 
it  damped  their  activity,  it  increased  their  impatience  of 
war.  In  inite  of  another  liaranguo.  in  which  he  represented 
most  foreinly  liow  absurd  it  would  be  to  allow  circumstances 
liki  n  plague  to  iniarAn  with  well-laid  phma,  he  was 
bnoght  to  trial  and  flned»  but  his  inllnenoe  returned  when 
the  at  was  over. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  havin;;  lost  his  two  Iccrili- 
mate  sons.  Ins  sister,  and  many  of  his  best  fiiend~,  by  ilio 

Elague,  he  fell  ill,  and  after  a  lingering  sickness  dic<l.  S  iine 
eautiful  tales  are  toM  of  his  death-bed,  all  tending  to  show 
that  the  calm  foresiizht  and  humanity  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable  in  life,  did  not  desert  him  in  death.  It  is  an 
interesting  question,  and  one  which  continually  presents 
itself  to  a  student  uf  history,  how  far  those  great  men  who 
always  appear  at  important  junctures  ibr  tm  assertion  of 
•OBo  phneiple  or  tbo  oarrying  oat  aome  great  national 
olQset,  are  oonaeloas  of  tbo  work  wkieh  is  appointed  fur 
them  to  do.  It  would  finr  instanoe  be  most  inatraetiTe^ 
oould  we  now  ascertain  to  what  extent  Pericles  Ibnsaw 

that  'iniiii  lacdiinj;;  contest  of  principles,  a  siiinll  ]  :irt  only 
01  wuicU  ho  lived  lo  duecU    JLookiug  from  u  di»tauce. 


wo  ean  see  n  kind  of  necessity  imprinted  on  bis  aetiau^ 
and  think  w»  traeo  their  dependence  on  each  other  and  the 
manner  in  which  ther  harmonise.   Athens  was  to  be  pre* 

pared  by  acce5-ioi;s  of  power,  wealth,  aisd  c;\iH/aii:in  to 
maintain  aconlliLi  m  whieli,  had  she  been  vaiiqui^iied,  the 
peculiar  charaf.iT  of  S]  artnn  institulinns  might  have  irre- 
parably blighted  thuso  germs  <  f  civilizati  iti,  the  fruit  of  which 
all  succeeding  generations  have  eiijoyc  l.  UmI  how  should 
this  be  P  Her  leader  must  have  been  a  single  person,  for  ener- 
getic unify  of  purpose  was  needed, such  as  no  cluster  of  con- 
tcmporary  or  string  of  snccessive  rulers  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  show.  That  ruler  must  have  governed  according  lo 
the  laws,  for  a  tyrant  would  have  been  expelled  by  thesworaof 
the  Spartans,  as  so  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  the  voice 
of  the  commonalty,  every  day  growing  up  into  greater  power. 
Moreover,  without  being  given  to  change,  he  must  have 
been  prepared  to  inoilify  cMsting  institiitioi;s  si>  as  to  suit 
the  altered  character  uf  (he  lime':.  He  lausl  have  been 
abovy  his  n^c  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  and  \e;  of  so 
("adiolic  a  temperas  to  ri-spcct  prcjiulices  in  wliicii  he  had 
110  sliau',  fur  oihri  V.  i?t'  in  s»i  inti  Icraiit  an  nyehewiuiM  pro- 
bably have  incurred  the  fate  of  Anaxaaraios,  and  destroyed 
his  own  political  influence  without  malung  kis  countrymen 
one  whit  the  wiser.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  taste,  or 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  along  w  ith  and  direct 
that  artistic  skill  which  arose  instantly  on  the  abolition  of 
those  old  religious  notions  forbidding  a tiy  de[  arture  fkom 
traditional  resemblances  in  the  delineation  of  the  features  of 
gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  ho  vrould  have  lost  one  grand 
hold  tipoii  the  I  r  ■i^lc  of  Athens.  If  Pericles  liarl  not 
piiswssed  oratorical  skill,  he  would  never  have  won  liii 
way  to  popularity,  and  later  in  life  he  must  ha\e  been 
able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  expedition  to  Siimus  might 
have  been  fatal  to  that  edilU-e  of  power  whiih  ho  had 
been  so  long  in  budding.  Lastly,  had  he  not  lived  to 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  wavering  people  while  the 
troops  of  Sparia  were  yearly  ravaging  tno  Tliriosian  plain, 
the  Peloponnesian  war  would  have  been  prematurely  ended, 
and  that  lesson,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  powers 
which  n  free  people  can  exiwnae  under  every  kind  of  mis- 
HMtune,  lost  to  posterity. 

Pericles's  connection  with  Aspasia  ean  hardly  be  passed 
over  wiihiiu".  a  tniliu;^  iioiirc,  S.ime  misunderstanding  exists 
on  tins  suhjeet  1. li:u  iioi  taking  into  account  the  !jct  that 
A-p;-.s:a  was  a  foreigner.  Slie  came,  it  is  true,  as  an  ad- 
M  iilurcr  to  Athens,  and  it  is  also  ]iri  bal)le  that  she  was  tlic 
cause  of  the  scp-iration  of  Peneles  and  his  llrst  wife,  the 
Widow  of  liipponiciis.  Ho  lived  with  her  after  divorcing 
his  wife,  who  consented  to  the  scparatiou,  niul  he  is 
said  to  have  been  atrongly  attached  to  her.  The  relation 
which  subsisted  between  Pericles  and  Aspasia  may  kavo 
been  of  the  same  nature  with  the  ntomnatie  manriago  at 
present  in  use  on  the  Continent*   Whether  the  jokes 


Pprielet,  from  ■  butt  lo  th«  BritUh  Mnscum. 

•  At  all  •TcDti  It  It.n  Wta  all'THptevl  lo  "how  that  Ihc  name  irtltpa 
lift  uwptcarily  imply  dniira' p.  thM  i«.  It  I,  not  •ynniivreixn  i>  illt  x jpvif . 
Th»t  Aii"i,U  «n.  orii-.iislly  x  nipl  ^,  «tu<?*  Hot  IBtrffiTp  iu  the  Irnat  wjjh  hcT 
hn»in.:  nn.-rn  Mii,  iiUjiiui-.1  to  ttir  r«l«tl<ju  of  an  i'raipa.  It  i>  lo  b«  ohtrrrrd 
that  I'hiiurli  liimidr  aivlagiiri  fhr  t)u-  Msadal  he  rvtaU* alKMI  Aauuia, < — ■ 
Uii* ipoioiiy  it  tuti-iy  vuuiijii  in  i-<t.jai,-i«ci faisoMiiliaalbstslHVisa^ 
wailtffKag  iraipovaac  rpifouou. 
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of  Arittopliancs  as  to  tho  real  origin  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war  had  any  fountlalion  we  cannot  now  tell.  It  is  hardly 
j>r<  bablo  thut  a  man  like  Pericles  should hav*  bMO  acoarsie 
and  vul{{ar  voluptuary.  [Astasia.] 

(Tliiicy.lidcs ;  Plutarch.  R-nc.Vr ;  TkurlvaU's  JSIt/oi^  </ 
Greece ;  Climon's  Fault  HeHenici.) 
I  PERICKA'NIUM,  is  tlie  tough  fibrous  membratie  which 
eoTen  the  bones  of  tbo  »kulU  aud  beus  the  mdm  relatioa 
to  tbem  vhiob  tbe  Mrioitotiin  dom  to  ths  bones  of  tb«  rest 
of  the  skeleton.  [Bohs.] 

PKHTDOT.  [CnRVsOLimJ 

PERIGE  K,  tli<  point  of  the  iti00n*ft  orbH  ia  wbidi  the  is 
ncnrest  lo  tin;  earth.  [Apoghe.] 

PE'RIGORD,  a  province  of  France,  o;i<-  <  f  tli oso  in 
eluded  in  the  groat  military  government  oi'  Gumnrie.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poitou  (a  portion  of  which 
waji  prolonged  so  as  to  meet  the  boundary),  on  the  north- 
ciut  by  Linsousin,  on  the  south  east  by  Quercy,  on  the  south 
hy  the  .-\^H<nai$,  on  the  west  by  tho  iJoidelais,  and  on  the 
north-wua  hy  SointongO  and  by  Angoumois. 

Perigonl  was  a  compact  dislriet  exteadiitg  about  iOmilas 
from  north  to  south  and  about  46  from  ca«t  to  irost»  iratorad 
b^tlie  river  DwdogTi?  nnd  its  tributaries.  It  was  subdi- 
Tided  into  Baut  or  Uj  in  r  Pi'rigord,  and  Bas  or  Lower 
Pi'i  igord.  These  provinces  ■were  sotnt!:  ,;iu  s  distinguished 
as  nianc  P^iigord  and  Noir  P(5riB«rJ.  I:i  the  former 
Were — Pi'rigueux  (population  iu  1831,  Sri  i)  luwn,  8936 
■whole  cumiuune ;  in  I8:1G,  11,570),  capitals  Jl  l*i'rii,'ord ; 
Nontron  (papulation  in  1S31,  2I3J  town,  3i  lC  wiu  lc  rom- 
munc);  Riberac  (populatiun  in  1S'31,  ,195-1  cumiuune/; 
Bcrj^ei.ic  (population  in  1S31,  53C6  town,  whole  com- 
mune); Mouliguac  (popuhtion  in  1831,  2f.J9  town,  3922 
whole  oOHBIttnc);  and  other  places.  In  Lower  Pi^rigord 
the  towns  wani>  Sorlat  (population  in  1$3I,  3017  town, 
COjG  whole  commune;  in  1636,  CU5G  commune),  Belvc^t, 
St.  C}  piiLn,  and  others.  Purigord  is  chiefly  iooluded  in 
the  iLi.ajlment  of  Dordoj^nc. 

Pehgonl  gets  its  name  from  its  capital  Pl^nguettS,  which 
has  preserved,  in  an  altered  form,  tno  name  of  the  Petro- 
Ciirii,  the  antient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  dihlrii  t.  Tt  ^uli- 
ftcqueiitly  was  suliject  to  the  Goths. and  liita  to  Uil'  I'laaks, 
and  under  tho  Merovingian  dynasty  was  iu'-lwiii'l  in  the 
;;i'c.it  duchy  of  Aquitairie.  Under  the  (J&rlovingians,  Peri- 
gord  became  a  county,  whkih  caoae  in  the  tenth  COntUfy  to 
tiic  counts  of  Marche. 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pdri- 
gueux,  the  county  of  Purigord  was  declared  to  be  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  and  bestowcn  on  Lottisduke  of  Orleans  (aj}. 
1399) :  it  afterwardi  passed  by  sale  to  the  family  uf  Blois, 
counts  of  Ponthiirra,  and  by  subsequent  changes  became 
]iart  of  the  inheritance  of  Hemi  on  whose  aeootaioo  to 
the  throne  (ajx  1519)  it  vasnniled  to  the  crown.  Abranoh 
of  tile  house  of  the  counts  of  Marche  and  P£rlgord  became 
lords  of  GnpinoU  and  princes  of  Ghalais  and  Talleyrand :  the 
late  Princo  Tallcvrand  was  a  descendant  of  this  stock. 

PE'RIGUEUX  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  tho  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  situated  on  il.c  Islt-,  a  il  In  uf  il.c  Dui- 
dogne,  'Idl  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-j>oiith-v.cst  uf  P.uis, 
or  'J'J4  miles  by  the  road  from  Paris  through  Orleans  and 
Limoges  tofioraeaux.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Vesnnna,  capital  of  the  Petrocotii.  a  Celtic  na- 
tion, and,  in  common  wit  lithe  other  Gallic  capitals,  assumed, 
near  the  close  of  ilie  Ruiiian  period,  the  name  of  tho  jHJoplo 
to  which  it  babnged,  Pttliooorii»  from  nvbieh  is  derived  the 
modem  Pfirigueiuc,  A  tower,  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
•DtieBt  town.  U  still  designated  Visone,  an  evident  modifi- 
oation  of  the  original  name,  and  the  suburb  m  vtiieh  it 
stands  retain?  tin.-  iU^i^n:ition  of  I,a  Cite.  This  tower  is 
round,  oboui  200  fet  i  m  i  ii(  ismference,  with  a  wall  C  feet 
thick  ati'l  (>  t  r<H:t  \y.g\\,  (Min]>'!sed  uf  square  stones,  and  faced 
on  I  ho  iii-iulc  witii  .1  U  \  n- 1)1  l/iick  and  mortar:  it  has  neithcr 
duars  iMk-  ^^  Hl(lo\vs,  nuJ  i*  ^ujipuscd  lu  have  bcLa  built  fora 
sepulchre.  There  are  some  tew  rutns  of  an  amphiihearrc, 
the  greater  diameter  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  huuii  'J  74 
French  or  nearly  890  English  fert,  uf  u<|Uodacts,  and  of 
public  batfas.  Thete  ace  also  lom  1  l  1  uu  of  the  town 
wall,  which  now  enclose  iOllie  nnlens  and  viituyari's,  and 
show  bv  their  ootutruetion  .and  materxaU  tiiiU  ilic)'  had 
been  hastily  cehuilt  after  aomiediniler.  There  is  a  Roman 
gate  m  better  finserTatknit  and  near  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp.   P&igaoaz passed  from  the  hands 

the  Romans  into  those  of  the  CSolhi,  and  subsequently  of 
thtAmka.  Itim«twwily|tnodtUMa»«f«iMlwFns. 


In  the  miJillo  ages  it  was  an  object  tif  contest  to  the  Freneli 
and  tho  Englmh  (who  were  then  masters  of  Guicnne) ;  in 
later  times  it  was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Conde  in  the  civil 
troubles  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  retaken  by  the 
tinviisiiii  !!,  who  were  cbieflyof  the  opposite  parly.- 

The  town  lies  chiefly  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  BflriflwiT, 
which  just  runs  through  the  ontskirta;  and  to  a  trafeUer 
passing  it  on  that  aide  preieola  anappearanee  to  which  the 
dark,  larrow,  ctoofced  streets  of  the  interior  do  not  cor- 
respond. 

The  houses  are,  however,  well  built,  mostly  uf  freestone, 
and  verT  lofty  :  ai:d  iI.li  i-  arc  stimc  agreeable  public  walks! 
The  cathedral  nf  St.  Ftoiit  j'i  a  Gothic  Uisilding,  with  a  tower 
about  195  f.  ct  lii^'h  :  in  :i  cIkiiicI  uf  tliis  i'.;thijdral  is  a  fine 
carving  in  wood  ot  the  Annunciation,  a  work  of  immonse 
labour  and  exquisite  llnish.  THe  oiTicc  of  the  prefecture  is 
the  finest  buildmg  in  the  city.  Tho  tuwn-hall  is  in  the  ex- 
episcopal  palace.  Tlie  population  of  P^rigucux  in  1831  was 
HJiiO  for  the  town,  or  8956  for  the  wholo  commune;  in 
1S36  it  was  U,57C.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  light 
woollen  goods,  hosiery,  felt  and  "straw  hats,  leather  gloves, 
braid,  and  paper;  they  cany  on  trade  in  iron-wares,  t^rocerv, 
liotteucs,  piga^  potdtiy,  game,  especially  partridges.  truUlc's, 
which  are  gathered  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  imiHe- 
pies.  AVLi\Mt':irhing  is  carried  on.  There  are  four  yearly 
fairs.  Tlitae  are  a  college  or  high  school,  witii  a  collection 
of  philosophical  iiisi.  uiiuiit,  attached  to  it;  u  libi.iryof 
iri.ooo  voliuntis;  a  r;iu^t-um  of  natural  history  and  antiqui- 
ties a  butaiiic  <;:ir'kn,  nu-l  an  agricultuml Society;  liboan 
hospital,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths. 

The  diocese  of  Perigueux  comprehends  the  department 
of  Dordogne;  the  bishop  is  a  suflragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  The  arrondi-sscment  is  divided  into  Dine  can- 
tons or  districtSk  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  end 
comprehends  116  communes.  The  population  in  1831  waa 
101,597. 

PBBIHB1ION.  the  Mint  of  the  ewth'a  orbit  in  which 
it  is  nearest  to  the  sun.  [ApULioir.] 

PER1LLUS  [PHALARts.] 

PERl'METETt,  ihi;  i  nil,  or  Ijoundlnr;  lir.i^s,  of  a  plane 
figui  c;  a  tonn  usually  .-ipi,! ii'd  to  reel /iiiiorir  fi'^ure*  only, 
but  witlinut  ;iny  pai t iciilar  rLUbnii  ior  llio  roi  i  ii;tiMii. 

PERIOD,  a  iianio  gtvoa  to  the  lecurring  ]  art  of  a  ClR- 

Ct  l.ATINi,  Ur.LlM  VL. 

PERIODIC  FUNCTIONS.  The  general  consideration 
ofiM  riodic  magnitude,  that  is,  of  magnitude  which  varies  in 
such  manner  as  to  go  through  stated  cycles  of  changes, each 
cycle  bring  a  rrileration  of  the  preceding  one,  is  the  sulgect 
of  Trioonovetby.  Though  that  science  derives  its  name 
from  the  measurement  of  triangles  (as  geometry  does  ftem 
that  of  the  earth),  its  rcoouvcea  have  heen  eiutivaled  and 
its  methods  expanded. until  no  drilnition  short  of  the  pre- 
ccd.ng  will  express  its  obleot  orconvey  an  idea  of  its  powers. 

In  the  article  dted  will  therefore  be  explained  the  mode 
of  niea-*(irttnent  applied  to  pi'riudic  iiia[;iiii\ide :  the  pre- 
sent oiio  intended  for  uotli.ny  iixiro  tti.ui  ta  point  out  a 
pociili.u  ily  of  Mitnc  l■ln^iCo  of  i'.l^L'brair  fdiif.iuiis  wlvioh  baa 
procured  fur  them  tho  naiuu  oi  periodic  functions-. 

Tho  calculus  of  Frstcnoss  considei"s  only  lunii-,  and 
the  operations  neccsj^ary  to  convert  one  given  form  uuo  an* 
other,  or  to  satisfy  equations  in  which  some  forms  of  oj>era- 
tion  are  unknown.  Periodic  functions  are  those  which, 
performed  any  given  number  of  times  on  a  variable^  rqwi^ 
dueethe  »im(de  variable  itself.  Thus  t— «  and  are 
periodic  fkinctions  of  the  second  order,  since 

1-(1-X)=X,  -(-x)=x. 
Again,  1  :  (1  -  or)  is  a  periwiic  function  of  the  third  order, 
since,  if  we  begin  with  x,  md  \\i  \w  1  :  :  I  — j;)  for  s;  three 
times  in  succ^sion,  we  end  with  x  also — 
1  x-\ 

'     1  -  T  .r 

PiTi.jilic  fvmclions  are  rciaaikable  in  the  calculus  yf  func- 
li'iiis  Ciir  t!)e  sanpliriu  wttli  whioh  (uiestions  i;uimui-icd  with 
them  can  be  solved,  when  compared  with  the  ditficulty  of 
solution  of  cases  m  which  non-periodic  functions  enter. 
Their  principal  properties  arc  here  briefly  pointed  out :  for 
furtljer  infurmatiou.  consult  Babbago's  •  Exaiuples  of  Func- 
tiooal  SquationsHappemled  to  Peacock's  *  Examplc^i '>,  or 
the  artide  on  the  Oauulus  of  Functions  conlame  l  in  the 
*  Eneydopmdia  MeOepoUtaao,'  where  further  references 
will  Da  bund. 

Ltt  ^  be  a  finelioit,  of  «;  abbveviata  into 
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^(^'x)  into  4>^T,  &<:■ :  then,  if  0  be  a  periiidie  function  of 

the  nlh  order,  <f>''x=j: 

Let  r  be  one  of  the  nth  uoots  of  unity,  then  rx  is  the  sim- 
plest period  n  fmicuon  or  the  nth  order;  but  very  simple 
«BM  of  the  foita  il+bx) :  (e  -fix)  may  be  obtained  by 
mikiag 

b*— 1  be  coi  fl+c* 

'  eti-fcos©) 

where  6  mean*  the  nth  j  ai  t  of  any  multiple  of  four  rinht 
anglea.  For  tnctance.  if  n  =  4,  6  may  ami  cos  6^0. 
vli«Deeit'i<y4-^>:S;  whence 

Is  a  periodie  ftmetiea  of  the  feurtb  order.  ■ 

Let  Hj-  bo  any  function  of  x  whatsoever,  nml  9~'a'it8 
Intsksb  function,  so  tbat  eo~'a'=x;  then  if  be  a  pe- 
riodie  ftinction,  e^o'^jp  ajgo  periodic.  Thus  I  —x  being 
periodie  of  the  second  order,  to  are  log.  (I^i'k 

ain~'  (l-sina),  &e 

Lct6^B  .r  Ll>  (iultid  a  iicrivniiveof  ^x:  then  if^xand 
i^x  be  two  ]iL'no(li<.-  functions  of  the  nth  older,  cither  can  in 
an  infinite  umnber  of  ways  be  made  a  derirative  of  liie 
QlIiBr.  Thus  one  of  the  waya  in  which  !:«{»■  derirative 


•f  —X  ia  I 


-log.  * 


Lit  l,r,  r*i . . . .  i'^ \  be  the  »  roots  ^ 


unity.  let  bo  any  fitnetiott  of  «  a'nd  y,  nnd  let  ho  thA 
aame  f u  notion  of  ^  and  ^ly.  of  4^  and  ^  From 
the  equation 


P, +rPj  +rPj  +  +r 


n-l 


find  y  in  terms  of  x;  say  y=6x.   Then  will  i>if—9t^,  or 

^x=o^e~*x;  lliat  ia,  if-x  ia  expretgod  as  a  derivative 

of  <p.r. 

ror  exainule,  let  ^x=  — x.  </'X"  I  — x,  be  the  periodic 
functions,  of  the  second  order;  llienrs  — 1.  Let  P^KAV+^y* 
then  the  preceding  equation  becomes 

ax+by+i-n  {-ax+A  fT^bsO; 


or  y=Ox  — 


b—2ax 


1h 


_.     b-2a{  -0-2itx):2a\  . 
I    Xm   i  ,  Lsl— ^ 


Si 


Tlio  iifriodic  fiiiicliona,  as  before  observeil,  are  lliose  whose 
rLlaiioiii  aio  UMst  t  asily  obtained.  For  example,  let  ax, 
fir,  yx,  be  civen  fuiirtiaiib  of  x,  and  ^an  wnkDOWD  Aioe- 
tion,  to  be  dislermiiMjd  by  tlio  equation 

^-ifix+yx<ftar. 

If  ax  bo  not  l  orinriir,  there  are  two  difl'iculties  in  the  way, 
each  nio*t  freiiuuiitly  insuperable :  firht,  the  determination 
of  some  one  soluiitiii  uf  this  fijiiutiLiu ;  secondly,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  iNVAniAHLB  function  of  this  equation,  or 
the  solution  of  ifiO-Tsif-x.  But  when  ox  is  periodic,  both 
difficulties  can  be  overcome  and  a  general  solution  given. 

Say  a'x=:x,  then  ^x  ia  any  sytametrical  fuuclion  of  x.  ox, 

tfyt,  and  if  B^Bj,aEa.bd  paB,pa3f,tu^  and 

C|,  Cj ,  Sec,  Tu!  y.T,  7rt.r,  S:c..  the  general  solution  diviJos 

into  two  ca»es,  in  the  fir«t  of  which  the  solution  does  not 
depend  on  the  invariable  function. 
The  most  general  case  gives 

p  _  ^0+^0     +  C,         -f  .  .  +  C,  C,  .  .        B,. , 
•  I— Cj  Cj     .  .  .  .  C^_j 

In  this  cask-  thp  proceiliii;?  is  the  most  complete  and  only 
solution.  But  if  C,  and  B,  ,  &c.,  be  such  tbat  the  numera- 
tor and  denominator  of  the  preceding  both  vanish,  the  gene- 
ral solution  is    

fKfiT^n  -  I  Bj+«  -  3  Cj 

+  .  .  .  .  +C,C^C,  .  .  .  C._3B._, 

+  (l+Cj  +  C^,C|.f  .  .  .  .  +C,Cj  .  .  .C^_^)t^'X. 

For  demonstration  and  extension,  see  the  article  cited  in 
the  ■  Boeye.  Ibtmpi,'  ^  1M>I99,  aad  n». 


PERIODS  OF  RBVOLUTIOR  In  the  present  tHids 
we  simply  describe  the  tnaM9»  eoniMiteenient^,  lengths, 
and  u<ies  of  those  periods  which  it  is  most  requisite  the 

rc'iidpr  should  fliid  di>,iiiicily  explained  in  a  work  of  rc- 
IcKuuc.  prciuiAin<j  &ju\v  explniuitiorj  of  the  way  ui  which 
comparison  of  different  periods  ijivfs  new  peiinds. 

By  a  period  we  mean  a  defmiu-  purtion  of  i iniu,  beginning 
from  a  given  epoch,  whirli  bemi;  rcponied  again  and  again, 
will  serve  to  divide  all  time  subsiM{Ucnt  to  the  epoch  (or  pre- 
cedent, if  the  repetitions  be  also  carried  backwards  fiinm  the 
epoch)  into  equal  part8,  for  the  purfiosea  of  o>mmaa  reck- 
oning  and  historical  chmuology.   A  period  ia  then  a  flnita 

Criion  of  time  used  for  measurement,  just  as  a  foot  or  mil* 
used  for  measurement  of  length. 
CVarioAi  may  be  divided  into  natural  and  artifleial ;  the 
former  immedniely  sugucstcil  by  soae  recturreoce  of  astn- 
nouiical  phenomena;  tbo  latter  arbitrarily. chosen.  Since 
liowevcr  time  cannot  be  preserved  and  handtsd  down  as  if 
It  H  eiL'  iiiaiei  ial.  It  is  iia'.ural  lliat  the  knowledge  of  artificial 
|(CriurU  should  he  pveservtd  hy  ri'i-n'scnting  the  number  of 
natural  juTUids  which  ll.ey  idiiIliui  :  nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
pOMjil  thai  artificial  |jcrkiide  wore  e\er  invented  in  a  perfectly 
arbitnir\  tiiamiei,  or  were  indeed  ever  anything  mowtban 
convenient  eulleetions  of  natural  periods. 

When  one  period  is  contained  an  exact  number  Of  timet 
in  another,  each  recomTneoccment  of  the  larger  otus  is  also  a 
Meommeaoenient  of  Ihu  t^maller  one :  thus  the  day  baim; 
exaetly  tirenty-lbura»  if  aiiy  one  day  hcgin  at  the  besinnioji 
of  an  hovr,  ul  daji  will  do  the  lame.  But  if  th*  imalhr 
period  bo  not  a  measure  «f  the  biger,  a  lonsw  period  may 
be  {manned,  which  in  this  article  we  wDI  call  a  rycte,  eon- 
sistin^'of  the  iiilerval  beluecn  the  two  ncaiLst  moments  at 
which  the  smaller  and  lari;er  periods  begin  together.  Thus, 
a  week  of  seven  days  un3  a  month  uf  thirty  days  give  a 
cycle  of  seven  raonttis  or  Ibirly  weeks,  tlic»t'  two  pariuUs 
bciii^  c(|ual.  If  however  the  two  periods  can  be  measured 
by  a  larger  number  of  days,  the  cycle  maybe  made  smaller; 
thus.,  a  month  of  30  days  and  a  year  of  ,36.)  days,  or  a  month 
of  G  times  five  days,  and  a  year  of  73  times  Ave  days,  would 
give  a  cyele  of  6  X  73  thnea  Ive  daya,  tbat  b  of  C  years  or 
73  months. 

When  two  natural  periods  are  expressed  by  oompUeated 
fcaetionaof  daiyi,  the  method  on^aiiied  in  FsAcnonibCM^ 
TiifVBDk  will  seive  to  show  nearly  bow  many  of  one  period 

make  \t]t  an  exact  number  of  tbo  other.  Thus  the  tropical,  or 
common,  year  being  366"24224  days,  and  the  lunation  being 
29-5;ui5'J  days,  both  approximate,  it  aijpcars  that  36,324,224 
lunar  rauntii>  would  be  2,953,00'.*  years  nearly.  To  reduce 
this  Ion?  cycle  to  others  more  convenient  f  r  use,  and  as 
accurate  as  the  number  of  figures  employed  will  permit,  pro- 
ceed at  tB  tbe  wlielo  eited  vltb  ib«  fnotioii 

2,953.0i9 


The  quotients  obtained  are  1%  S|  I.  S,  I,  1,  1*.  Scc.,  at 
wbicii  we  slop,  beeauas  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  quo- 
tient aa  17,  ihowa  that  tbe  Nault  of  the  pneedinfr  quotients 
ia  ogEbMDdy  near*  Tbe  raeeemira  approximaiions  derived 
from  tbe  first  aiz  qwitWDls  are— 

J     _«     S    -I.     JlL  _ll 

12         2S        37         99         136  Hi 
Or  2S5  lunations  make  1 9  years  very  nearly. 

The  ])i'riod  in  which  u!l  others  are  expressed  is  llie  day, 
which  is  not,  a.>  nuiiv  suppose,  the  simple  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  but  [DwJ  the  average  time  hetvvi n  rn  n 
and  iiixin.  To  diatingiush  it  from  oilier  days  U  is  called 
the  mrnii  fular  day. 

Tbe  year,  or  the  time  betrtcon  two  Vfrnal  efjuinoxoB,  is 
not  a  unif  irm  pcru>d,  nur  does  the  average  of  one  long 
period  give  precisely  Xh«  same  as  niioiher.  [Ykak.]  For 
chronological  purposes  however  it  ia  u^>le6sto  take  ncvount 
of  this  variation,  and  3<i5*  24224 14  days,  tbe  year  of  astro- 
nomen  in  our  day,  may  be  considered  as  more  than  aufflci- 
ently  exact  for  any  time.  In  foot  the  y«ar  ia  made  to  omuiat. 
in  the  long  tun.  of  S69*S42S  daya.  and  a  «]rele  of  400  yeais 
is  necessary  to  the  complete  explanation  of  tbiafiaetion.  Sup- 
posing llie  years  from  kjx  200)  to  A.tk,  S400,  both  inclusive, 
each  fourth  )  ear  is  lea]>-year,  beginning  with  -I'UO  l,  except 
only  ^100,  -.'200,  and  v!;)Oli.  which  gives  m  the 'UIO  years  3G3 
days  to  each  year,  and  9"  intercalated  days;  while  n  l  img 
97  days  to  4U0  years,  adds  on  tbe  average  97-40Ulii»  or 
*S4tt  of  n  dAy,toflMby«H;  Aottf 
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portance  disMnclly  to  comiirohend  an  inlercalated  r\cli;, 
that  is,  ono  in  whirh  frnclionj  ore  disrcjjarded  until  llicy 
ainoiiiit  to  a  unit,  wlien  they  are  corrected,  to  use  a  common 
]/hr:sHi'.  ill  the  lump,  we  put  down  the  cfTfrt  of  the  cin  ri'c- 
tion  whk-ti  if  made  in  this  currtMit  year  (tb-tO),  being 
leap-yc-ir.  I  n  1 816,  immediately  after  the  last  intercalation 
waa  made,  the  sun  vaa  in  the  Tomal  equinox  lU  about  io 
minutM  after  one  p.m.  on  the  SOtli  ofMareb,  m/l  the  eqni- 
noxcs  then  took  p!;irc  as  follows  r — 

1830  Sua  in  equinox  nt  i'*  .19^'  p.m.  March  20 

I8:?7  „            at  7''  23">  p.m.  March  20 

1*38  „            at  Jh  H*"*  M.  March  21 

1839  „           at7'«   I    KVi.  March  n 

IS40  „            atO''  4!"'  PM.  March  20 

The  intercalation  of  the  present  year  (but  for  which  the 
IBD  would  have  come  on  the  equinox  at  -tl  minutes  past 
noon  on  the  tumtg^rtl)  ba«  overdunc  tlte  correction,  bring- 
ing the  equinox  neaior  to  noon  than  in  1836  by  Mmintites. 
Now,  this  o^er-correotioB  of  Dearly  an  boar  in  Ibiir  yean  is 
•et  t\^\ii  by  learing  out  the  eorreelion  three  time«  in  40o 
years;  aprovision,  the  neces^ly  of  whirli  mav  t  i  ii^ined, 
thouj^h  its  exaclnesi  cannot  be  apjuecialL'il  liom  ilio  pre- 
ceding rouL'.li  c.ilcr.latiuti. 

The  Git'goruii  year,  llu'ioforo  Cor  the  year  in  the  Grego- 
rian iL-formation  of  the  katnuJar).  is  ;i  i"jrti m  nf  a  im  U-  of 
400  years  of  365  days,  97  of  which  haw  an  a<l<li!iiiiial  i!:iy. 
[KaISNDAII.]  The  Jalian  yiMr,  m  vix-  hvi^m-  ttm  Gif^orian 
reibrmalion.  is  u  portion  of  a  cycle  of  4  years  of  i6i  days, 
one  of  which  has  an  additional  day.  Wilhoot  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  the  maiiiwr  in  wbich  the  incommoBKira- 
bility  of  the  year  and  day  ia  nmedied,  no  prognfll  Gin  be 
made  in  the  underalanding  of  the  nature  and  lue  of  ohro- 
no!o<TicnI  periods. 

An  Jfii-^  nit  aiis  I'itlhM'  tlu'  cominciuement  of  an  inde- 
finite rerk  'Hiii;;,  Of  uf  a  si;c(i-^si>in  of  period*.  In  the 
nrli'li.'  .Er\  uiU  Ih'  tuniul  the  ciiunik'iu  (Ic-crijition  of 
the  most  important  jerjs;  but  as  it  often  happens  that  for 
reference  the  mere  time  of  an  obscure  or  uncommon  a>ra  is 
wanted  without  c.vplanation,  wo  subjoin  an  extensive  list, 
merely  giving  the  leadinj;  words,  and  the  date  \.o.  or  ii.c. 
of  the  vulgajr  Cbrielian  nn.  It  la  to  be  rememtwred  that 
the  birth  of  Jeaua  Chriat  muat  have  taken  place  in  the 
fourth  year  u.c.  of  this  common  aera.  The  figures  following 
the  years  refer  to  months  and  days:  thus  A.n.  729.6.13 
would  stand  for*  the  J3th  dav  of  June,  a.d.  729.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  theevonis  m  the  following;  list  -IhI  take 
place  in  the  years,  far  li.'ss  m  ilie  iiiotith'i,  ur  on  the  davs, 
which  are  set  down  :  but  only  ll'.nt  thuM'  w  ho  u^wl  them  as 
sras.  t'iijk  them  as  having  bappiMii  il  m  iho^o  \  car*,  months, 
anil  days.  Ttius  the  death  of  Aiexander,  accurti.ne  to  Clin- 
ton, took  place  in  B.C.  323,  which  is  moat  likely  to  lie  right ; 
but  if  thuie  who  aflerwarda  made  an  aora  of  this  death, 
reckoned  flrora  the  12th  of  November  b.c.  324,  that  day  ia 
the  via,  whether  the  event  happened  then  or  noL 

Unndam  Bca  of  Constantinople  &c.  i#08.3.21  (or  4.1) 
Civil  mra  of  Cbnatantinople  .   kg.  65M  .9.1 

M  undane  sora  of  Alexandria     B.C.  5502 . 8 . 29 
Mundane  »ra  of  Autioch      .    B.C.  5492.9.1 
Commencement  ufJuliaii  period  ».&  4713.1.1 
Common  nuindatu-  irra  (Abp. 

Usher)  .  .    B.C.  4004 

Mundane  a>ra  of  the  Jews    .    b.c.  37r>l  (vernal  equi- 
nox) 

Civil  Jewish  (rra         .       .    B.C.  37GI.I0.1 
CaIiyuf;(Hindu)  .       .       .    u.c  3101 
Mn  of  Abrobam  (Euiebiua)    b.c.  201  S  .  10, 1 
Olympiads        .      .      .  nc.  776.7.1 
Building  of  Rome  (Varro)       u.c.  753.4.21 
Ihiildini^of  Rome  <Catot         b.c  752.4.21 
J&n  of  Nabonaasar  (Babylo- 
nian)     ....    ».C.  747.2.26 
Metonic  cyclo      ,       .        .    k.c.  432. 7.  1A 
Calippic  |>eriod  .       .    b.c.  330 

Julian  reformation  .    u.c.  45 

Death  of  Aleiander    .      .   b.c.  324 . 11 . 1 2 
iSra  of  the  Setoueidtt        .   b-c.  312.9.) 
JSmofTvM      .      .      .AC.  135.10,19 
iBmof  YicranldHynOIinda)    ji.c.  57 

•  TTt'-ii'  i<  injoe  incorrcYturai,  but  Rcsl  «iBn>ni-  ire  in  llui.  A-lroiio 
a*l»  now  aumctiioM  u*o  tactk  *  Bul»«'4.ii  u  IK(i'61,  oM  to  drnoUt  1894  v»r« 

«ii46i)ooth««r*rnr,Milw  MBnt  H  whidi  «M«»lh>  «(  Uw  imih  v«w 

I  •Up.ed. 


C...re«n.raof.>U»tiochj«;-'i--  J? 

Spiiin^ii  rcra  .  .  .  B  C.  38.1.1 
.Eva  :<{  .Xctiuni  .  H.C  SO.l.l 

First  leap-year  of  the  Augustan 

reform.ition     .       .       .    a.d.  8 
i^raof  the  Ascension  (as  used 

in  ihoChroniclcof  Alexandria) iL0.  3S 
.AcaofSalivahan  (Hindu)  .  jlo.  77 
..Kra  of  Diocletian,  or  of  HaHyn  a.d.  ?fl  4 . 9 . 1 7 

Iiidiction  of  (jonstantinoptc  .    a.d.  3I'2.9.1 
/lira  of  ibe  .\rmenians         .    a  d 
Ilegira  ,  •  . 

/Kra  of  Yezdegird        .  . 
Grcirorian  rafitraMUion,  or  new 

style       .       ,      •      .  A.P. 
English  adoption  of  the  Giego* 

rian  ref  irraatiDn       .       .  a.o. 


A.D.  fi'^.; .  7 . 

A  r>.  (i.li.o. 
1582 


1) 

16 


1752 

Among  the  \  ariuus  Miurces  of  confusion  may  bo  noticed 
—  1,  an  old  juaoticc  nf  u.-iirimomers  wlin  i  alleil  the  year  im- 
mediately pieceduij;  unU  tuUowing  the  vulgar  sra,  not  1  but 
0 ;  2,  the  aiscrepancics  arising  from  different  times  of  begin- 
ning the  year.  The  mo«t  important  of  these  to  the  English 
reader  is  the  following: — Before  the  chai^ofstylein  1752. 
and  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  that  time,  the  legal  and 
eeeleaiastical  year  began  on  the  25th  of  llareh,  though  it 
was  very  common  in  writings  &&,  tobcf  b  it  on  the  let  of 
January.   Hence  January,  rebmary,  and  twenty-four  days 

of  Mai<'h,  wtre  in  one  \ear,  arcurdiiij;  to  lawyers,  Sio.  ;  and 
in  anolht-T  arc.irdini;  to  oiliers.  Thu.s  the  iievoliitu/ii,  m> 
called,  of  Wj^s,  toi^li  placn  HI  the  l-"ebruary  of  that  li".;al 
year,  or,  as  wc  bhouM  imw  ^ay,  l'"ehruary,  1689.  It  la  fiu- 
quuiitly  n  riiteu  thus :  February,  lf)^5,  or  February,  1688-9 
Thus,  King  Charles  was  beheaded  January  30,  164j,  ur 
January  30,  I64&-<J. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  artificial  perioda  which  are  of  moat 
11  <e  III  chronological  reseavdiea:  theaeara^ 

1.  The  cycle  of  tho  aun,«r  mote  properly  the  <qrelo  of 
Sundays. 

2.  I'ho  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  of  nineteen  years,  or  of  the 
Golden  number,  or  of  the  Primes,  or  the  Metunic  cycle  with 
its  tcra  allcri'il.  [Mkton.] 

3.  The  cycle  of  indict  ions. 

4.  The  Paschal  cycle. 

5.  Tho  Julian  |>eiiod. 

I.  The  cycle  of  the  sun  is  a  period  of  28  years,  com- 
pounded of  7  and  -I,  the  number  of  days  in  a  week,  and  the 
nuiiiber  uf  years  in  the  internal  of  two  leap-yeort.  This,  tVi 
(he  nldxlyie,  malus  the  Sundays  return  to  the  same  daya 
of  the  year;  every  yeur  of  the  cyclo  being  in  this  respeot 
e.xactly  the  ^ume  aa  the  same  year  of  the  preceding  ry  ]p. 
Thus,  the  year  a.s.  1  being  the  tenth  in  its  solar  cycle,  and 
tbe  DoMl^iC  \l.  i.vrrhK  lnit;|;  tur  lliat  year  u.  ur  the  .Jiid  of 
January  being  Hund-iy,  the  2nd  of  January  was  also  Sun- 
day in  the  year  A.D.(l^23),or  AJX  iW,alaoin  AJk(2P+2<)k 
or  A-D.  57,  &c. 

The  series  of  dominical  letters  for  tho  complete  solai 
cycle  is  as  follows: — attached  to  each  dominical  letter  ia 
what  was  called  the  concurrent  of  tbe  year,  meaning  tho 
ntimbor  of  daya  elapsed  over  and  above  a  oomplote  number 
of  waoka^  ftom  tbe  bc]{inning  of  the  cycle  (not  inelnding  the 
irat  day)  to  that  of  the  year  in  oueation.  the  concurrent 
being  written  7  where  0  would  petitapa  have  been  better. 


GF 
E 
D 

c 

G  7 
F  1 


8 
9 

10 

1 1 
IJ 
):! 
14 


DC 
B 

A 

G 

FE 

D 


19 
16 
17 

IS 

I'J 
20 
21 


C  4 

B  5 
AG  7 

r  1 

E  2 

D  3 

CB  5 


83 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 


A  6 

O  7 

F  1 

ED  3 

C  4 

B  5 

A  6 


Oanneeted  with  thk  table  n  one  of  what  were  called  aolar 
rufn/oi**  (regulators  would  have  been  tbe  modern  term)^ 
«n«  ibr  each  month,  as  follows  :— 

.Ian.  2  Apr.  1  I  .luly  1  Oct,  2 
Feb.  5  I  May  3  I  Aug.  4  Nor.  6 
Mar.  3  Juno  3 1  Sept.  7  Deo.  7 

Tiio  tahlc  ^'iven  in  Domixical  Lktter  would  save  some 
of  the  following  process,  which  however  it  is  better  to 
give. 

Oid  Stgte.--TQ  And  tbe  part  of  the  solar  cyclo  in  which 
•nv  nvea  y«ar  is  feund.  If  thojmr  be  a    add  o  and 
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divide  by  28 ;  the  remainder  (or  '28  if  the  remainder  be  0^  h 
llio  year  of  ihe  solar  cycle  reqnirtd.  But  for  r  \eornc^ 
deduct  10  from  the  dale,  and  divide  by  2S;  tho  itinaindor 
deducted  from  -IS  gives  the  year.  Tho  dominical  letter  nnd 
concurrent  are  then  taken  from  the  preceding  table.  An  ;  1j 
find  on  wbalduy  uf  the  week  theQr^tday  of  any  monti)  fell, 
to  the  concurrent  of  the  year  add  the  regular  of  the  month, 
the  sum  (ditnini»hed  by  7,  if  it  can  ba  doiM)  shotra  tbe  day* 
1  boing  Sunday.  2  Hoaday,  (But  in  leap-year  one  day 
later  must  be  taken  for  evety  HHNItb  after  February.)  Tlius 
to  find  the  day  on  which  the  sera  of  tbo  Hegira  fell,  or  July 
16,  tiJ2  A  I)., 't;'22 -f' '  iJi'  'Iiv'uIlmI  Liy  -J  s  j-MYrs  il;'.' 
mttiiidor  iJ,  »l".H'h  i!.  !h>'  \fur  ijf  the  cycle.  1  he  cuiiouiiefU 
is  -1,  which  addrd  lo  ilio  ii:;iil;ir  of  July  1,  give*  i,  or 
Tliur&day  for  the  lat  July,  ;iud  Friday  for  the  IGth- 
whence  Friday  is  the  day  required. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  solar  cycle,  in  the  connection  of  its 
numbers  with  the  domini<-al  letters,  &.C.,  is  destroyed  by 
the  new  style,  in  which  a  simitar  cycle  of  no  le:>s  thuit  2'^<  i 
years  e.xisis.  Up  to  the  end  of  this  century  however,  ilu; 
eyeieof  28  years,  aa  it  Dowexista»  will  remain  unduturbod,* 
and  it  nay  tberefovebe  worth  wMa  to  give  the  year*  of  the 
aolar  eyele  anitwerine  to  the  decads  of  luc  century,  and  tbe 
table  of  dominical  letters,  ooneurrenti,  and  regulars 


1801,  18  1 

1&20,    9  1  1840,  1 

I'iGO,  21  1  1S80.  13 

181U,  27  J 

1834^  l'^)  1 

1 1 

is;0,    3  1  isao,  23 

1  EDI 

8  C  2 

l& 

A  4 

22    F  6 

2   C  2 

0  BA4 

16 

6  i 

23    E  7 

3   B  3 

10   0  8 

17 

FB7 

24    D  1 

4   A  4 

11    F  8 

18 

D  1 

25  CB  3 

i.    OF  6 

12    E  7 

19 

C  2 

26    A  4 

6    £  7 

13  1>C2 

20 

B  8 

27    G  5 

7   D  1 

14  B  3 

21 

A6« 

28    F  8 

Jan  3 

Apr.  2 

July  2 

Oct  3 

Feb  6 

Muy  4 

Aug.  i 

Nor.  6 

Mar  8 

Juoo  7 

Sept  1 

Bee,  1 

To  find  the  first  of  April,  IS36:  the  year  is  25  of  tho  cycle, 
and  leap-year,  and  the  concurrent  3  added  to  2,  the  regular 
of  April,  with  I  allowed  f  n-  leap-yi'  ir,  trivi'^  6,  or  Friday. 

■2.  The  cycle  of  the  moon  thai  ol  li)  years,  w  hiclt  is  very 
ncitrly  236  complete  lunations,  as  follows  :— the  235  mean 
lunations  of  2!}'530j9  davs  each  make  C939'r>9  days,  wtiilo 
19  years  of  365  days  cacu  give  6930  i!:iy»,  and,  allowing  4} 
days  for  leap-years,  6939*70  days.  Hence  23-1  lunations  fall 
short  of  19  Julian  years  by  'Oe  of  a  day,  or  one  day  in  about 
3i7years.  Hence  during  a  p«riod  of  3b0  year*, and  us  far 
MtOO  mean  place  of  the  moon  is  concerned  [EaaiKR].  the 
new  and  fuU  moooa  of  tbe  cycle  of  nineteen  yeara  would  fall 
ea  tin  eame  dayi,  On  the  aiaiiiDpti(mof235luiiatHma  ex- 
actly corresponding  lo  19  yean»  all  tbe  rule*  for  findinK 
Easter  arc  founded ;  and  in  the  ateadinctt  with  which  this 
faUo  a>-  .unplion  was  held  to,  lies  the  value  of  this  c)clc  in 
chrouolony.  If  tho  astronomers  had  been  allowed  lo  vary 
Easter  aecordinj;  to  th<'  l:iit;st  iinprovcmvnts  in  di  icrririiinz 
the  moon's  place,  llio  ciironology  of  the  lirtjdi  of  the  liitfcr- 
cnt  years  of  fi'c  miildle  a^a,  confused  iis  it  humetimes  is, 
would  rarely  have  been  anything  but  cuui'usioa  ;  in  chrono^ 
logical  reckoning  nothing  is  uf  any  importance  compar  •'. 
wub  keening  to  one  luvarted  tiile ;  and  ibe  teformalKm  («u 
ealtad)  or  tM  ealeiulir  was,  in  oinr  opinion,  anything  but  an 
iiBiMoveiDent 

In  tbe  airtide  Eaitxii.  tbo  definition  of  that  term  is 
slightly^  wrong  (paga  282).  Tbe  pnchal  full  moon  is  that 
winch  falls  upon  or  next  after  (not  next  after  only,  as  stated) 
the  2l8t  day  of  March;  and  Easter  Sunday  is  thut  which 
comes  next  qf^ter  ihe  day  of  the  paschal  full  moon  ;  so  that 
the  earliest  possible  E  i*icr  Sunday  takes  place  when  Satur- 
day tho  21st  of  March  has  .i  f  ull  moon,  in  which  case  Easter 
])d\  I-  Sunday  tin?  J-iid.  I'ouut  ig^days  from  March  21st 
(inclusive bej^>;iuiii„'  at  iuidiil;:lu  of  the  20th,  and  wecomt- 
to  noon  on  tht;  I'Jih  uf  Ajml ;  it  this  day  be  Sunday,  the 
next  Sunday  ts  Apnl  26,  which  it  should  seem  then  niuvt 
bo  tho  latest  possible  Easter  Day.  But  all  the  tables  fi\ 
April  25  as  tbo  latest  Easter  Day,  and  this  depend*  upon 
the  meaning  of  tho  words  'full  moon' as  used  by  the  autho- 
rities which  tattled  tho  time  of  keeping  Eustcr. 

•  Sinto  A.n.  IfW  l«  net  li^f  tpti,       wl  nlf  -vpIb  •■ill  then  W  avrT.lirD»n, 
liiu  »iuce  »-D  Sii'O  i>  U--i|.-\.-.ir,  i".  trisy  ,r  rf.MU.u.i.  Utl  HO  a,  to  latt  lil)  ilW. 
t  The  ertoi  bowwet  ii  not  citrr.cd  aiiv  MitlMr  than  lb*  ftra4  fMra^lih.  Hue 

«bt  tiital*  ia  tiM  IM  wlnm  a(      SH,  *t  Ik*  >•«  iliflsw  cikMl*  Ml>- to  AJ». 


Tlie  Jews  keep  their  Passover  on  that  fourteenth  day  of 
tho  moon  which  follows  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Niceuo 
council  (A.».  326),  believing  thec(|uinux  to  be  always  on  tlie 
21st  of  March,  took  that  day  as  tlieir  equinox,  and  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon  next  following  as  the  guide  to  the 
Sunday  which  should  be  keptaii  £a»tcr  Day.  The  provision 
that  if  tho  fuurteenth  day  were  Sunday,  the  next  Sunday 
ahould  be  kept,  waa  meant  to  avoid  ever  keeping  Eaaler  ou 
tbe  same  days  aa  the  Jews  keep  their  Passover  (which  was 
an  objft-t  of  great  moment  in  those  days).  Now  the  thirtieth 
day  ol°  the  lunntinn,  thou|>h  partly  bulongina;  to  the  old  moon, 
croiiuis*  a,  1.  ■  fiivt  of  the  new  one.  Reckoning  thus,  we  may 
btjtj  iliat  d  ^iLaca  2u  be  the  fourteenth  day  of  tbe  moon . 
April  13  is  the  fourlcenlh  of  the  next  tnooRf  and  April  4$ 
tho  extreme  limit  of  Easter  Day. 

Chionologists  have  two  cycles  of  nineteen  years  each,  tho 
first  of  whicii  is  tho  cycle  of  nineteen  yews  (so  called),  or  of 
the  goUK-n  number,  and  the  second,  which  begins  three  years 
later,  iliey  call  the  lunar  c)cle.  Theac  of  course  only  dilTur 
in  their  lane  of  cumuiencemeni,  the  year  4  of  the  first  cycle 
being  always  1  of  tho  second.  To  sbdw  the  oiamer  in  wbieb 
oceuracy  was  atteroptod  to  ba  inatuad,  it  is  worth  witilv  to 
quote  the  date  of  one  charter,  IVona  tbe  'Art  du  verifier  les 
Dates,*  parti'-ularly  as  all  tha  dnte»  arc  quite  exact: — '  Acta 
sunt  ha;c,  r;|-.rii)  a'l  ;;.c:nr..iti  .uc  Dountu  MClX.,  indiclione 
II.,  epacta  xvii.,  t .  iicunYr/o  iv.,  i  villus  lunaris  v.,  cyelus 
deceniiiovt  iinalo  \  in,  i t;;ularis  paschso  iv.,  terminus  pas- 
chalis  xiui.  U  i!  Muii,  dies  paschalis  vil.  kal.  Mali,  \una> 

j|feiOa    (dllM  Ji.ilildl.A')  XXI.' 

This  cycle  of  19  years  was  ujcJ  with  an  astronomical 
carelessness  which  is  surprising  v.  heu  it  neonsidered  that 
the  due  ubser\'ancc  of  Ea»ter  as  (o  time  was  considered  asof 
importance  in  a  religious  point  of  viow.    It  is  worth  while 

10  describe  it,  since  there  are  many  persona  who  believe  that 
there  waaa  doser  accordance  between  tbo  paaebal  fbtl  moon 
and  that  of  tbe  heavens  than  really  took  plaee.  The  year 
A.n.  1  was  tibe  aeeond  of  its  cycle,  so  that  by  adding  1  to  tlie 
date,  and  dividing  thr  sum  liy  19,  the  roinalndiT  skives  the 
year  sjf  the  cycle  in  mn'siion  ;  I'J  bijiog  il:e  vcar  when  the 
remainder  is  0. 

The  finding  of  Enstcrnicnrd.ni:  lo  Ihe  old  melhod  is  a  work 
of  pndixit)',  and  ihu-  di',s<Ti|>iiii;i  of  ii,  accordLiifj  to  chronolo- 
gical writers,  is  pusxling  in  tbe  extreme.    Wo  shall  only 
tempt  to  describe  the  result,  which  in  fact  amountcil,  though 

11  was  not  seen,  to  describing  both  the  month  and  the  year, 
not  in  days,  bat  in  poriods  each  a  Uttte  ibortar  than  a 
day. 

Let  there  be  a  eycle  of  19  yaanaveinging  868*25  days  each, 
and  let  it  be  composed  of  233  lunations,  each  of  which  there- 
fore must  be  29*53  days.  Take  another  )>eriod  of  time,  and 
call  it  a  short  dau,  and  let  30  short  days  make  the  month  of 
29-53  common  days,  then  the  year  will  consist  of  3'I  06 
short  days,  say  37;  days  exactly,  or  12lunutjoi)s;uid  i  I  sliort 
dap.  Hence  the  ut^w  uiruHis  ol  each  year  will  lake  place 
11  short  days  curlier  than  lu  llit-  pjvceiimg  year.  Take  the 
periiKl  of  30  common  days  beginning  with  March  21  and 
ending  with  April  19.  These  will  very  nearly  coincide^ each 
to  each,  with  30  short  days ;  and  the  old  method  amounts 
to  confounding  these  30  days  with  30  short  days,  and  taking 
the  yearly  acceleration  of  the  timca<^  full  moon  at  11  common 
(la  >  This  may  roako  an  astfonomieal  error  of  half  a  day. 
anil  the  eflbct  of  averaging  tbo  yaMa^  Mid  treating  the  leap- 
Jfears  as  common  years,  a  quarter  of  a  day  more.  To  thisi 
roust  be  added  the  continually  increasnig  en- a-  ari>;ng 
from  neglecting  the  difieronco  between  19  years  ami  23 j 
moiiiii-. 

I'l  ac  , -  I,!-.-  a^  above,  K-!  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  first 
yc  ir  ill  the  c>cl,-  thfiv  ri  lull  moon  on  the  jth  of  Apiil.  a 
suppusiti  II  «lii(  h  pervades  the  old  method  of  fin  liiij» 
Easier  :  il  llu  ii  uc  write  down  all  the  days  from  .March  21 
to  Apni  ly  iii€lu?»ive  in  a  circle,  and  puttinsr  1  opposite  to 
April  5,  write  2  eleven  d.iys  earlier,  or  opposite  lo  Manrh 
25,  write  3  eleven  days  earlier  in  the  c/rnt/or  cycle  (in  «hie!k 
April  19  immediately  precedes  March  21),  or  opposite  to 
April  13;  &o,  and  then  write  the  dominical  letter  t  which  is 
always  the  same  for  the  same  day  of  the  year)  opposite  to 
eaih  day  of  the  month,— this  will  j;ivc  the  table  ol  ihe  old 
style  given  in  Easter,  which  is  hero  re|  ealc<l,  and  since  t!io 
l^th  IS  the  last  y  sm-  I  -  d  v  i  t  :i  paschal  full  moon,  the  six 
days  following  tiic  tiMli  may  be  Easter  Suoduys,  and  are 
given  with  their  dominical  letten:— 


*  Vvdoartiaytbsltiiisi 

raise  MTOthsllMw 


t  tat  il  was  s»  in  t^•  ttnietaif  er  Ite 
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Mar.  21  C  16 

Mar.  30  E  7 

Apr.  8  G  — 

Apr.  17  B  19 

■23  1) 

.01  F  — 

9  .\  17 

IS  C  s 

i  \  E  — 

.\l>r.  1  G  15 

lU  H  G 

10  n  — 

i  \  V  13 

•i  .\  4 

II  C  ~ 

•Jf)  E 

.•  •>  G  •.' 

3  B  — 

):.'  1)  11 

21  F  — 

■2C,  A  — 

4  C  1 J 

l:{  E  3 

110  — 

'11  B  10 

5  D  I 

U  F  — 

'.'3  A  — 

c  — 

6  E  — 

lo  G  11 

•.'4  B  — 

29  D  8 

7  F  9 

IC  A  — 

25  C  — 

The  llilloving  tlion  is  the  mode  of  finding  Bnstcr  in  f$ay) 
A.D.  1237.  Th8  year  oftlie  sotar  cycle  is  U,  tbusshovu 

1137 
9 

Rum.  I  I.    L)-im.  loKcr  D  by  tabic*. 
The  yew  of  the  cycle  of  19  jcais  is  3,  tliiu  shown:— 

mi 
1 

.9)1238(65 
Rem.  3. 

Now  in  the  tliird  year  of  the  v\c\v.  of  nineteen  years,  by 
tho  preceding  iljc  pnschal  Tull  moon  h  mi  tic  l  lih  of 
April,  ami  the  laxt  Sunday  Ictler  (D)  in  ilie  list  h  oppo- 
site to  April  !'.»,  which  is  therefore  En<tcr  Suiitlay. 

The  Grestorian  corrcctiiins  of  thcmciho<l  I'lTindiitf?  Rnslcr 
amount  to  an  oecasioiuil  correction  of  the  { e  itl*  ihe  pas- 
dial  fall  moon  in  pio  first  }car  of  the  rvrji  i  f  19  \>j9Vi. 
Tablet  which  will  da  perfect ly  well  for  u  ixiuury  nv.vyhe 
eolialnieted  in  tha  Bamemoda  as  that  already  described ;  one 
it  given  in  the  article  cited.  The  following  additional  ex- 
planations may  save  some  trouble  to  those «no  try  CO  under- 
stand the  older  writers  on  chronology. 

The  opaet  of  the  year  is  usually  statiKlasbein^the  moon's 
age  at  the  hi-triniiinif  of  the  year:  this  ig  a  correct  definition 
as  to  tlic  I  t  ui  il;<!  Gretjorian  cah  ti-i.ir,  bat  not  s.o  a^  to 
that  whicn  prcce<le<l.  The  epact  of  ti»e  old  calendar  is  a 
number  depending  on  the  year  in  such  manner  that  the 
epact  of  the  year,  increased  by  what  was  raited  the  lunar 
Kgalar  of  any  montt),  ]^rea(H-iih  dcduniun  of  29,  if  ne- 
cetsaiy)  the  aga  of  the  moon  on  the  Hrst  day  of  that  month ; 
•0  that  the  age  of  Ihe  moan  at  the  be;;inn:n;r  of  llie  year  is 
the  epact,  tngetlier  with  the  regular  of  January.  Thus  the 
epact  of  every  year  may  be  inbreased  or  diminished  nt  plea- 
sure, provii'.L'il  nil  tliL-  r.uuibLTS  in  the  table  (if  n  i;  n-  i  ' 
a»  much  <liiinui:s!i«-d  ui-  incveascd;  and  diffeitiul  uiT  ■ 
cjtiicti  wiii  In'  found  in  dilTcrenl  works,  the  dilTerence  b'  i.^ 
of  course  compeuNaled  in  the  regulars,  orelso  in  the  rule  lur 
applying  ihem.  The  epact  of  each  year  of  the  cycle  of  19 
years  must  be  11  more  than  that  of  Ihe  preceding,  abating 
3U  as  fajl  as  itaritet;  this  must  be  the  cai>e  in  every  taUu, 
and  the  most  common  table  of  epacts  gives  29  as  tlie  epaet 
of  the  first  year  of  the  cyplc,  10  as  that  of  the  second,  21  as 
tlmt  of  the  third,  &c.  Corresponding  to  this,  9  is  the  regu- 
lar of  January,  10  of  February,  &.c.  It  is  not  worth  wliile 
Xi't  o  the  table,  ii  t  (  iiiy  I  ccause  it  is  now  useless,  even 
for  uld  chronolot^y,  but  because  it  fail*  for  those  years  of 
the  deceninoveniiai  cycle  in  vhlch  tVTO  filU  mooiM  come  in 
the  same  month. 

Apiin,the  annual  regular, or  the  rcftular  cited  in  chartei  s 
(as  m  our  previous  ciuotaliont  where  it  is  railc<l  the  pa-olial 
regidar), is  neither  the  solar  regular drx-ribed  in  ihe  furuK-r 
part  of  thit  article  nor  tl,e  lonsr  regular  just  mentioned, but 
a  third  regular  belonging  to  the  whole  year,  and  which, 
added  to  the  concurrent  previously  described,  qavc  ('  bfin.r 
abated,  if  necessary)  Mic  last  day.  of  the  in'^.n  pivixdiii];; 
the  paschal  moon.  Thus  a.d.  87  I,  the  eonciiin  at  bt  nij;  4 
and  the  annual  regular  3,  their  .-uiu  9  iliuiiuislied  by  7,  or  -i, 
gives  Mou  1-iy  :l<  tin-  Inst  dny  of  the  ante-paschal  itiiioii. 

The  pasclml  term  (terminus  paschalis)  mentioned  in  the 
quotation,  moant  limply  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  paschal 
moon. 

3.  The  Indiction  was  an  edict  of  the  Iloraau  emperors 
flkilig  the  tribute,  and  as  one  Euch  edict  wsa  supposed  lo 
aave  amiiared  e\ery  fifteen  >cars,  years  were  naln;ally 
roekonod  according  to  their  diatani  c  from  tho  year  oT  Indic- 
tion. There  ia  doubt  about  the  first  oriKiu  of  iudtclioua, 
ftbont  their  nnniner  nA  tbo^  evlleet  mie-  dt  v«  hare 


hero  to  do  with  is  the  fact,  that  ftom  Alhanasiut  down- 
wards, they  were  more  or  less  employed  by  eeclesiasticsl 
writers  in  describing  epochs.  The  popr-s  afterwards  adopted 
tlr.-,  mude  of  dating,  and  the  c<j;iun  n  Indiction*  found 
UI  chroiiidogical  tables  b>-ctns  so  tiiat  a  n.  313  is  the  first 
year  of  the  first  cycle  of  Iiidictiuu,  each  cycle  containing 
15  years.  At  this  rale  a.d.  1  was  the  fourth  year  of  an 
ima.^inary  preceding;  indiction,  and  the  remainder  of  threo 
more  than  the  date  of  any  year  divided  by  wiU  give  its 
position  in  ils  cycle  of  Indiction.  Thus  1239,  increased  by 
3  and  divided  by  15,  gives  tha  remainder  IS,  or  A^a  1239  ia 
the  twelfth  year  of  a  eyele  of  Indiction. 

4.  The  paschal  cycle  is  imc  compounded  of  28  and  19  years, 
or  632  years,  during  which  time  the  cycles  of  the  sun  and 
of  19  years  run  through  all  thi  ir  (■(iiirii  im'-.iiris,  and  reeoni- 
mcnce  Ihem  again.  Accordini'  lo  the  old  .s)3t«jiu  then,  this 
is  the  cvclc  of  Easter  Days,  wliicli  begin  ai;ain  in  iho  same 
order  when  it  is  finished,  a.d.  1  was  the  second  year  of 
the  first  paschal  cycle,  being  also  2  of  the  cycle  of  19  ycaia, 
and  1 0  of  its  solar  cycle.  The  paschal  cycle  of  the  G  re^>- 
rian  calendar  would  be  j3,2uO  years. 

5.  The  Julian  jieriud  was  imagined  by  Julius  Scaliger, 
and  it  a  combination  of  the  solar  cycle,  the  cycle  or  19 
years,  and  that  of  Ir.licti  ns.  Now  t^i  X  19  X  I'j  gives 
79S0  years,  which  is  the  length  of  the  perit  d  in  question. 
It  was  made  lo  begin  nt  a  year  u.c,  which  was  (he  first  year 
of  each  cyle.  n^imely  ii.c.  4"13  years.  Hence,  sublrart  any 
year  n.c  from  4714,  or  odd  any  year  a  d.  to  4713,  and  yoii 
havo  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  answering  to  the  date 
u-cd.  TliL-  advantage  (if  it  be  one)  of  this  period  is,  that  by 
d'.viJing  tho  year  in  it  by  28,  19,  and  I .'«,  the  remainders 
show  tho  years  of  the  difierent  cycles  belimging  to  the  Ju- 
lian dale  used,  remembering  when  the  remainder  is  nothing 
to  suhsf itote  tlie  divisor  instead. 

For  tho  history  of  periods  not  absolutely  used  in  rlir  i- 
nology.  see  their  several  names,  such  as  Meto.mc  Cvt  lk, 
Sa.;ii-;,  S  iTiii AC  Pkrioi>.  ?.:<•..  .Vc. 

Aj>tniiioinicsil  periods  ai m  lUv  eMsting  in  nature,  may  be 
divided  into — rfi/yy,  cuinn  t  ^cd  with  the  rotaliuns  «rf  pl.-iiicts 
round  their  axes — muiUhs,  connected  wiili  the  rotation  of 
satellites  round  their  primaries — yeart,  connected  vrith  Ihe 
rotations  of  primary  planets  round  the  sun— and  secular 
periods,  connected  With  slow  changes  of  the  elements  of 
orbits.  The  moat  convenient  period  of  measurement  is  tho 
civil  or  mean  solar  day  at  the  earth,  being  the  average  tntei^ 
val  between  noon  and  noon.   [Synodic  Rbvolvtiom.] 

This  period  bi  ing  divided  into  hours,  &c.,  the  nctual  rofa- 
tiou  of  >- iith  is  23'>  5<>'i>  4*  09,  and  is  called  th.-  ^i  Toreal 
day.  Tije  uvt  rage  in!i-rval  between  two  (riiii>i!s  i>f  ilic  umvn 
«ivi  r  ihc  meiidian  is  24''  jOm  -is-Mi,  whicl*  mi<;lit  bn  called 
tiiu  lacan  tidu-day.  The  rotattun  of  ibo  moon  i->  tho  time  of 
ii^T  revolution  round  liie  earth  [M  i  '.^:  ar.d  the  roialions 
of  the  piuoots  are  as  follows  (in  ttJereal  liinc,  so  as  to  make 
2 1>>  the  rotation  of  the  earth) : — 


h.  m. 
Sun        2i  12 
Mercury  24  5J 
Venua    23  21 
Earth  24 


h.  cu 
Mara     24  3:*! 
Jupiler    9  .16 
Saturn  )0  291 
Uranm  vnkDown. 


Various  imontht  are  described  in  the  urtide  Moosr,  the 
only  ones  licre  necessary  to  cite  bemg  the  one  already  used, 
of '29*  44b>  2«'9,  or  29«<-i,ioi9,  the  avorago  interval  Ihtm 
new  mrK>n  to  new  Beoo,and  it*  7>>  43»  11*'5,  or  27'K32I68, 
the  nctu:\l  time  of  revolution  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens. 
The  sntolliies  of  Jupiter.  S  aui  i),  and  UranUR  have  rovo 
lutions  round  their  primuncs  as  lollows: — 


Jupiter't 


8alarii*s 


<L    h.  m. 

d. 

First  a 

1  18  28  or 

1*7691 

Second  8. 

$  13  14 

3-6S18 

Third  S. 

7   S  43 

7'I54C 

Fourth  S. 

16  16  33 

16-6888 

Rin:; 

0  10  29 

013  70 

Fir-l  .S. 

0  22  38 

09427 

Second  S. 

1    S  o3 

1  3702 

Third  S. 

1  21  IB 

1  8878 

Fourth  S. 

2  17  49 

f'739S 

Fifth  8. 

4  12  2S 

4S17S 

Sixth  8. 

IS  23  4i 

15*9453 

SevL-iilh  S. 

79    7  35 

79  .3296 

•       flni  wdletta  arCcwtanUoe  ia  natostty  italnt  lo  h<Tc  l>em  a.d.  411,. 
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d,  h.  IS. 
&  21  'io 
8  16  58 
lU  23  4 
13  iO  66 
38   1  48 
107  16  40 


6. 

6-B926 
8-7068 
10-9611 
13-4659 
38-0750 
10:-6'.!44 


UhMIU's  Firsts. 

Sccorxi  S. 
Tljii.l  8, 
Fotirlh  S. 
Fifih  S. 

Sixth  S. 

The  civil  year  is  the  Irojnca/  yt-ar,  or  llic  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun  from  the  vuriial  cf^uiiiox  lo  thi:  snino  aguui. 
Owing  to  the  motion  of  llie  equinox  (Prkckssion],  Uiis  yen-, 
or  5h  48««  .l9«-7,  or  365'*-24-224  N,  is  sliorl.-r  than  the 
actual  revolutkin  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  whicli  is  365«i 
6h  9"  9«  6,  or  365<'-25636l-2.  Again,  thu-  ,iii  tmali$t{c  year, 
Iwing  that  in  vLicb  the  earth  movc^  from  Us  nearest  point 
to  die  sun  to  the  same  again,  is  365^  6)>  l.i<"  40*-3,  or 
36S<>-359S981.  The  following  i>  the  list  of  the  actual  re- 
volutions of  the  pltnete  roHod  the  MB,  eReb  to  e  tenlh  of  a 
f1.iv,  m  chill  lilt;  the  veriSeil  periodic  eoowtai,  as  Air  m  their 

times  are  kuuwti •  . 

Bulla.  Objti, 
Mercury     .       880         Cerei        .  1081-4 
Venus  221-7         PWlas        .  1886*5 

Eai  ih  3C5  3         Bicla's  Comet  246(h0 

Mars  GH70  .Iu;-iiL-i-       .  4.132-6 

Encke's  Comet  12lu  u  Saiuin  ,  10759-2 
Vcala  1325  7  Uranus  3068C-8 

Juno  1592-7         Hallcy's  Comet  "5  to 

70  years. 

OfaaoulMT  periods,  the  most  important  are,  the  roTolution 
of  thenoiNi^B  node,  in  lS-6  yearn:  of  the  earth**  perihelion, 
fiom  Ite  '?enial  equinox  to  the  veiaal  equinox  acain  (the 
latter  also  nMmiig),  or  21,000  years;  and  the  revotution of 

the  equinoxes  themselves,  in  26,000  jroaiB. 
PF.RICECI  (iTfpioiKw).  an  old  asttovaipikal  term  fbrtboae 

who  bavL-  the  s:inu'  iiit.iucU',  but oppoaita  loDgitudei. 

PERIU'STKUM.  [BoneJ 

PERIO'STil AC  UM.  Mr. Gtay'antHM  tattba^ddemit 

of  shell!*.    [Rhkli  .] 

PERIPATETICS  i  xi(i(jr«r(;ru-<n')  i-s  (l-.u  nauK'  '^Ivi-n  (o  ,iu 
antient  philosophical  sect.  It  was  so  designated  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  founder,  Aristotle,  being  atcustoraed  to 
deliverhisdoctrinesi  while  utUking  in  tiie  grove  of  the  Lyceum 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  (For  an  aooount  of  the  life  and 
works  of  this  philosopher,  see  Aristotle  )  There  is  scarcely 
any  department  of  houan  knuwledgo  of  which  iho  writings 
of  Aristotle  do  not  traau  U  would  far  exceed  the  limita  of 
this  article  to  giro  a  ftiU  detail  of  his  onimons.  Such  of  thorn 
only  as  characterised  the  school  which  he  originated  can  be 
referred  to,  and  even  these  must  bo  brielly  noticed.  Thoy 
huvL;  relation  chii'Ily  to  bis  general  pbysical  ami  iiii'tapliy- 
gical  })riiici|ili>s.  Xu  litsi  liystem  of  logic,  with  the  additions 
gub^c(|iunitly  made  to  it  by  his  disciples,  it  is  unnecessary 
particularly  to  advert.  [OrC1a>0N.1 

Frotii  the  ob>.curily  wliitli  aiiarhcs  to  the  writ  iii};-- of  Aris- 
totle, occasioned  by  ttie  errors  w  hich  iiave  crept  into  them, 
the  abstruseness  of  the  topics  which  he  di.^cusse.s  and  the 
brevity  and  conciseness  of  llis  style,  it  is  somewhat  dilFicult 
to  ascertain  with  preciltot  what  his  opinions  really  w-ero. 
previous  to  his  time  it  was  oommonly  supposc<l  by  those  who 
had  speeuilaMd  vsapeeting  the  or^in  of  the  universe,  that 
tboN  la  an  atemai  snbstonoe  fVom  wbieb  bodies  are  made, 
and  on  which  ibrms  are  impressed,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  matter  was  assigned.  This  ntatter  was  understood  to  have 
been  always  in  motion,  to  consist  of  indefinitely  small  par- 
ticles, and  to  have  been  collected  and  united  in  budus  by 
the  ngenry  of  mi  intelligent  principle.  It  was  further  sup- 
posed that  the  original  particles  iuul  certain  nroperlies  by 
which  they  difiered  from  each  other,  and  by  which  the  toti- 
stitiiiion  ofibe  bodies  which  they  composed  was  determined 
Einpedoclos  and  others  taught  that  there  ars  four  primary 
elements,  which  are  the  basesof  all  corporeal  forms ;  Anax- 
agttras  and  his  followers  maintained  that  bodies  exactly  re- 
present the  form  of  each  of  thoir  constituent  particles; 
while  Plato  held  that  essential  forms  bare  an  actual  exist- 
aoce  in  the  divinity,  and  that  by  the  union  of  these  with 
matter  the  fbrnatioQ  of  bodies  is  elRscted. 

Rejecting  all  these  theories,  Aristotle  asiiiued  the  unde- 
rived  and  independent  existence  of  two  Sjpposite  principles. 
But  since  such  principles  by  their  contrariety  would  destroy 
each  olber.  llic  exl-,leiice  iif  a  third  was  rei|Ui!.!le.  These 
he  cjuceiMMl  (0  b  '  laa'icr,  runn,  and  privation,  the  fust  two 
bciii^'  the  cijiisliliient  principles  of  IhlilK^i  I""'  ibe  last  bemg 

accideutally  connected  with  them.    The  first  matter  was 


imagined  to  bo  onlircly  destitute  of  all  qualities,  lo  exist 
potentially,  and  to  be  the  subject  in  which  forms  are  made 
to  inliero.  Form  he  explained  to  be  tho  essence  of  a  thing, 
or  that  which  constitutes  it  what  it  is.  How  the  first  matter 
and  form  were  brought  into  union  SO  OS  to  produce  bodice 
does  not  appear;  unlCM  nature^  the  neaniog  of  which  term, 
as  employed  by  Aristotle,  it  is  not  oasy  te  apprehend*  ae- 
complishes  the  union. 

Aristotle  distinguiiihed  causes  into  the  material,  the  formal, 
the  ctlicient,  and  ilie  final ;  the  first  beir,^  lhatof  which  things 
arc  made,  the  second  that  by  whicli  ihey  are  wliut  tliey  are, 
the  third  that  by  the  agency  nf  xvhith  auythiug  is  pruducod, 
and  tho  last  the  design  of  it>  production.  Having  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  existence  oi  suUislanccs  gcnernlly,  Aristotle 
divides  tiiem  into  three  classes :  the  eternal,  as  the  lieavcns; 
the  perishable,  as  the  bodies  of  animals ;  and  the  iiumuiable 
nature,  or  prime  mover,  as  it  was  olberwiso  called.  This 
prime  mover,  which  occupise  the  place  of  God  in  his  system, 
was  eonaidend  to  be  an  •lemil,  incorporeal,  and  simple 
intelligence,  and  the  original  aoorea  of  all  nwlion,  betng 
itself  unmoved.  lis  agency  extended  diraotly  to  tho  first 
ct-lcstial  *iiliere,  and  mediately  through  similar  inferior  in- 
telligences to  the  lower  spheres,  and  by  them  to  the  universe 
at  laige.  The  mode  in  \v!iicli  it  ciliated  to  the  production 
of  motion  seems  to  have  re-'^cmblcd  that  lij  wluch  the  vo- 
litions of  the  human  soul  ^'i\eris<>  lo  u,us<'ular  action. 

Sensible  bodies  were  divided  by  Aristotle  into  simple  and 
compound;  simple  bodies bcinL;  tho.-c elements  wluchresult 
from  the  combination  of  primary  matter  and  form,  and 
compound  bodies  those  which  proceed  from  elementary  com> 
binatioos.  lu  bodies  thus  diatinKUt^bed  there  are  ceruin 
active  and  psssive  qualities,  which  ooiwtitute  their  speeille 
diflisreneah  aiid  by  waieh  they  matvatty  tend  to  transfurm 
each  other  into  their  own  nature.  In  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  first  mover,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  on  matter, 
there  is  a  continual  suctcssion  of  dissolotion  and  reproduc- 
\um  ;  l  eproductiijii  laknif;  place  when  the  essence  of  a  body 
i&eutuciy  changed, and  only  an  au>;:iieniation  or  diminution 
when  its  accidental  qualities  uiuler^o  mutation. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  .Aristotle's  general  doctrine 
of  pbvsics.  Ills  opiniiitis  respecting  man  may  be  shortly 
summed  up.  The  principles  of  the  soul  and  of  animal  life 
ho  thought  to  bo  iduntical,  giving  them  the  common  desig- 
nation of  ontelecheia  fi'ir*X{x*iaX  or  perfcrt  eiie  gy-.  The 
faculties  of  the  soul  he  cousideted  to  be,  ibu  uulntive,  by 
which  life  is  produced  and  preserved;  the  sensitive,  by 
which  we  perceive  and  fteS ;  and  tha  rations],  by  which  era 
understan«i.  The  sensitive  faculty  tokes  eognizaooe  of  ex- 
ternal objects  by  means  of  its  organs,  which  arc  adapted  to 
produce  the  various  sensation'*  of  sij^lu,  lieariuL^,  &c.  The 
senses  receive  iorma  or  sensible  species  in  tlie  sauie  manner 
as  wax  receives  the  itnpre>sion  of  a  seal.  F.incy  is  the  per- 
ception which  results  I'loin  the  immediate  op-er.ilon  of  tho 
senses;  winle  memory  is  deriveil  from  faiic),  and  is  tho 
eflecl  of  images  formed  in  the  soul  by  tiie  senses.  The  in- 
tellectual or  rational  faculty  is  of  two  kinds,  either  active  or 
passive.  Passive  inlelleot  receives  the  form  of  things,  and 
IS  the  seat  of  species.  Aetiva  intellect  is  cither  simple  or 
complex  -  simple  when  it  COfiqSf*  in  the  dose  apprehension 
of  its  object ;  comptoxwhan  M  corobioes  simple  conceptions 
so  as  to  engender  bdieC  Intellectual  action  Is  theoretical 
when  it  oonicniplatea  what  is  simply  true  or  ikise.  and  prao* 
tical  when  it  determines  what  is  good  or  aril,  and  thus  givaa 
rise  to  vol  i  I  ions. 

W'heiher  Aristolle  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
or  nut,  hail  not  liccu  clearly  ascertained.  From  hi-  uuiiuii 
that  the  soul  is  a  power  externally  ti~insmiiied  into  the 
body,  it  has  been  inferred  that  lie  held  it  to  he  mortal,  and 
that  ii  reused  to  haw a  lopBtala  eslstanoa  after  thadiaao> 
lution  of  the  body. 

Aristotle's  school  in  flwl^ccum  was  continued  f->r  about 
twelve  years.  In  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  uis  ene- 
mies, who  accused  him  of  propagating  impious  tenets,  be 
retired,  soon  after  the  death  of  Aloxanosr,  to  Cbalcis,  whece 
ha  died.  BcJbra  withdrawing  flram  his  publie  lalioars  bow- 
•vor  be  sp^nted  Tbeophrastus,  of  Brssus  in  I.«sbos.  his 
successor  in  the  chair.  The  opinions  of  Thcophraisius 
differed  in  some  re-^picts  from  iiio.ie  of  Ansloile,  but  he 
lauf^ht  with  great  suc<  ess,  and  wa>  attended  by  abuut  two 
ihoo-and  scholars.  He  was  followed  conseeui.vely  liy  -Straion 
of  i.amp8acus,  Lycon.  or  Glycon  of  Troas,  Ari»ion  of  Ceos, 
and  Critolaiis  the  Tycian.  With  Diodorus  of  Tyro,  who 
came  immediately  ailer  Critolau*,  the  uniotflnrupled  tuo« 
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oeuion  of  th«  PeripAtetio  ubool  terminniud,  aboat  the 
Imadrad  and  fortieth  oirmpiaid.  Aoiaag  (be  early  followen 
of  the  Stagiritc.  who  Aid  not  flli  the  dnir,  were  teveral 
eminctit  philosophers.  The  most  distingukbed  of  those 
were  DictBarchua.  a  Mosscnian,  Eudemus  of  RhodoSi  and 
Demetrius  Phalcrcus. 

Tlie  Pfiipatetic  doctrines  were  introduce<l  into  Rome  in 
common  with  the  otlier  branches  of  the  Greek  philnsopliy 
bv  the  embassy  of  Critolau*.  Carneade*,  and  Didgintes,  but 
WITH  little  kiH>wu  till  the  liiue  of  Sylla.  Tyruiinioi),  an  ; 
enuaenl  graminanau,  and  Andronicus  Rhodiu*.  wcic  the  | 
first  who  broutjht  the  writings  of  Aristotlo  aml^  Theo-  i 
phrastu*  into  notice.  The  obscurity  of  Aristotle's  writ- 
ings tended  much  to  binder  the  success  of  his  pbilost>pby, 
but  it  ncTertbeless  soon  gained  a  considerable  number  of . 
SOpnorlen.  During  the  teign  of  the  Cs^ars.  it  acquired 
til  tta  aniient  influence:  and  tiU  tbe  time  of  Ammonius. 
the  preceptor  of  Plutereli,  «M  tengfat  with  great  purity. 
Aficr  t!<at  it  was  divided  into  two  Mete,  oonsieting  re- 
siiectivelv  of  those  who  wished  to  adhere  strietly  to  Arls- 
loile.  ami  ihosf  \vhi>  were  disposed  to  amalaamate  his  doc- 
trines with  those  of  other  schools.  Julius  Ctcsar  and 
Augustus  v^'roiiised  tlx;  Peripalotic  philosophy.  Under 
Tiberius,  Cali^jula.  and  Claudius,  its  adherents,  ni  rommon 
with  those  of  other  seels,  were  either  banished  or  obliged  to 
t«main  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  This 
vat  the  case  nl*o  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rei-n  of 
Nero,  although  during  the  early  part  of  it  philosophy  was 
favoured.  Aediief  Fteipitetics  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Roman  amptra  «ete  Sosigence  of  Kgypt,  who  wrote  a  coro- 
menlai7  on  Artitotle's  treattae  De  Calo,  Boelhus  of  Sulan, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  having  been  bia  fetlow- 
studeiit  in  tho  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  Nieolaita  of  Da- 
mascus in  Syria. 

Aintnoniu's  tlio  Peripatetic  made  groat  exertion*  to  VK- 
tenl  the  Hulhority  of  Aristotle;  but  about  his  time  tbe 
Platonisis  h.  j^an  to  study  his  writings  and  prepared  the 
way  for  iU<-  es'iublishmont'uf  the  Eclectic  Peripatetics  under 
Atiiinonius  Saccas,  who  tlounshcd  about  a  century  subio- 
qucnt  to  Ammonius  the  Peripatetic.  Even  after  this  period 
however  some  were  still  found  who  adhered  exclusively  to 
Aristotle.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  who  was  a  public  professor  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  under  Jseptimius  Severus,  in  Alexandria  or  in 
Athens.  Many  of  the  Bclectic  Aristotelians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  works,  sonm  orif  which  arc  still  extant.  The 
principal  of  these  Vriton  fWl*  Tbaraiatius,  vbo  tlourished 
during  tbe  reigns  of  OonstontinB  and  Theodosius  the  Great ; 
Olympiodorus,  who  lived  about  a  eentufv  later;  and  Sina^ 
plirius  C'ilix.  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

After  this  period,  philosophy  in  general  languished.  But 
in  that  mixture  of  antient  opinions  with  theological  dogmas 
which  constituted  the  philosoiiby  oflhe  middleagc,  thesystem 
of  .\ristolle  undoubtedly  predominated.  About  the  twelfth 
century  it  had  many  adherents  among  the  S.irnreus  and 
Jews,  particulariy  in  Spam ;  and  at  the  same  period  also 
it  began  to  be  diligently  studied,  thouyb  not  withuut  nuith 
opposition,  among  tho  ccclesiaslics  of  the  Clin-,tian  church. 
Out  of  this  latter  circunulance  gradually  arose  the  Seholastic 
philosophy,  vhicb  look  its  tone  and  complexion  Irotn  the 
writings  of  Aritlollo.  and  which  continued  lon^  to  perplex 
the  minds  of  men  vith  its  firivohius  though  subtile  specula- 
tions. The  authority  of  Arislotla  vsooiTed  a  severe  shock 
at  the  Reformation,  but  it  sortived  tbalaU  of  the  Scholastic 
s\siera.  Hisopinions  were  patronised  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
churcb.  on  aecnunt  of  their  supposed  favourable  bearing 
on  certain  d  .ctrines  of  faith;  and  although  Luther  and 
others  (ii  i!ie  Kefonnera  determinedly  opposed  them,  they 
were  maintained  bv  such  men  as  Molancthon,  who  him- 
self corameiiled  on  -.cituiii  p;irt.oiis  of  ibe  works  of  the 
Sbtgirite.  Many  individuals  distinguished  for  their  genius 
and  learning  exerted  themselves  to  revive  tbe  Peripatetic 
philosophy  in  its  primitive  punty,  nor  did  il  cease  to  have 
numerons  illustrious  supporters  until  the  lime  of  Bacon, 
Oratius.and  Dos  Caries.  (Aristot,  Phut.  De  Caelo.  De  Gen. 
^  Cnir.  D»  dnhMS  Diog.Laertius;  Fabric.  fliW.  Gnwc; 
Gudwortb's  bttOL  Smt-s  Bmeker,  Hiet.  Crtt.  PhtL) 

PERIPHERY,  the  Greek  word  fbr  circumference ;  a 
ten  t  upi  l  ed  both  to  rectilinear  and  eonrilinoar  Bgures. 

I'KRl I'NEUMONY.  [LwNos.  Disbasbs  ofJ 

PEillPTER.M.,  or  PERl'PTEROS.  [Teufu.] 

PERl'SCll  (whose  shadows  move  round).  In  thooa  lati- 
todsa  vhidi  vt  higli  enough  t»  have  the  nm  Ibr  tvwiaHbw 


hours  together,  the  shadows  make  complete  revolutions^ 
whoncc  the  inhabitants  may  be  called  Periscii  (IlfpifficiM). 

PERl'STERA.    [CoLtiMBlDJB.  ToL  vii.,  p.  375.] 

P£Rl8T£Rl'NiB.  rCoi.in(Bio«.  vol  vii.,  p.  374.1 

PERISTO'inANS.  Lamarck's  name  for  a  Ihmny  of 
ftttTlatile  opereulated  Trachelipods  (Gastropods  of  Cuvier 
and  naturalists),  breathing  water,  consisting  of  the  geneia 
J'afvatii,  Paliidina,Mnd  AmpuHnria. 

M.  Desbaycs(/iii»fc  edit,  Lamarck)  observes  that  tliou(;h 
founded  on  iiiitiiral  cliaraclers,  the  family  of  I\?rislomians 
has  nut  hc-ii  adopted  hy  the  niiijorilv  of  authors.  Cuvier, 
lie  n  niiit  Us  in  <  iiiiliuualion,  ri  llrrcvl  J'alraia  i\n<\  Paliiilitia, 
ill  the  fust  edition  oi'  the  '  U'jne  .Viiimnl.'  t>i  bis  great 
genus  Tiirio  ;  and  though  he  i  c cii^iiised  the  luialogy  of  the 
Amjiullariis  with  the  Paiuditue,  he  did  not  the  less  place 
tbcm  in  his  genus  Conehytitm*  near  the  Fhatiandla.  M. 
Deshayes  thus  continues: — '  De  F^russac,  so  often  an 
imitator  of  Cuvier  in  the  classification  of  shells,  has  imi- 
tated him  bare ;  and  M.  de  Blainville  himsell^  resting  on 
anatomical  olnemtions,  diflbra  hut  Kitle,  in  bb  '  Treatise 
on  Malacology,*  from  the  opinion  of  ibe  latter.  Nevcrlhe- 
less  if  we  turn  to  what  M.  do  Blainville  says  on  the  subject 
of  tho  Ampulltv  •<,•  iiinl  tin-  P.iliidiiKr  in  the  '  Dictioiinuire 
des  Sciences  .N.iiuielit-s,'  sse  sliall  there  find  his  opinions 
opposed  to  his  eliisMtiratmn.  M  de  Blainville  in  fuel,  who 
bad  made  a  dissection  of  Ampullnria,  finds  the  greatest, 
analogy  between  the  animals  of  this  genus  and  tlio«e  of 
Paludina.  If  then  classifications  arc  intended  to  approxi- 
mate forms  wlurh  resemble  each  other,  why  place  the  Ami- 
puHariat  and  tbe  Ihiludinfr  in  two  distinct  families ?'t 

*In  tbe  second  edition  of  the  ■  R^gne  Animal,'  Cuvier  has 
mora  Mirij  appmimated  the  three  genera  of  the  family  of 
tha  Perutomtane,  eomnrobending  all  three  in  his  Trodioid 
PeeHit^rmekiatu.  Siince  the  anatomical  work  on  the 
Ampultan'ee,  by  M.  da  Blainville.  H.  9noy,  in  the  loology 
of  the  '  Voyage  of  the  Aatiolabe.*  has  given  his  obsenations 
on  a  large  species,  and  we  can  now  compare  the  oiganita* 
tion  of  tlio.<4m;)u//(/n>  with  tliiit  of  the  i{iAidim«',0B  vbose 
anatomy  Cuvier  published  a  lueniuir.' 

M.  Deshayes  then  goes  i.a  to  slati-  tliut  lie  has  himself 
been  able  to  add  to  the  oliscrvations  alieml}  knuwii  some 
interesting  facts  on  the  or^niiizaliuii  of  the  AmpiilairifP. 
If.  says  ho,  wo  consider  the  shells  and  the  opereulu  which 
close  them,  we  find  an  indisputable  aiinloi;v  heivve>  n  them, 
an  analogy  so  great  in  some  species  that  one  even  doubts  Io 
whiehof  the  ti\  >  gnu  a  they  ought  to  belong.  Tlie  affinities 
(rapports)  of  the  AmpuUaria  wad  Paludinof  are  then,  in 
tbe  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes*  ineontestably  established ;  and 
thsaa  i^nilia%  ha  add^  are  so  numerous,  that  it  seems  im 
possible  to  him  to  separata  tbe  man.  The  Falvata  Itare 
also,  he  thinks,  very  great  affinities  with  the  IhluditUf,  bvm 
which  they  are  nevertheless  distinguished  by  the  manner 
in  wbi  ';i  i!m^  animal  carries  its  branchia. 

If.  savs  M  Deshayes,  in  coneludiiig  his  observations  on 
this  family,  the  additions  with  which  science  has  been  en- 
riched since  the  works  of  Lamarck,  have  ronfirtned  bis 
family  of  Periitomians,  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether 
the  family  itself  should  not  change  ils  situniiun.  It  is  evi- 
dent that -(he  genera  which  it  contains  elisely  ajiiMoach 
thojc  of  the  fomily  of  tbeTurbas;  it  wouhl  thciefoie  be 
proper  to  phioe  the  An'^mwn*  in  the  neighbourlu",il  of 
tbe  Turhmaeeaiu,  and  to  arrange  them  near  the  family  of 
the  NwrUaeeanty  which  has  certainly  less  dbrect  afRiiities 
with  the  Turbo  fkmOy.  It  may  be  perceived  that  in  a 
linear  elassifleation  like  thatwbieh  must  neeessaiily  be 
followed  in  a  work,  it  is  impossiblo  to  espraas  exactly  the 
aflfinilies.  somcfimcs  complicated,  of  the  families  of  tha 
same  frieat  group.  To  set  forth  thoso  alBnities,  we  know, 
says  M.  Desbuycs,  but  one  method,  that  of  a  elassiflcatton 
with  lateral  or  parallel  hranelu  s  ;  and  it  is  particularly  in 
the  group  of  Pecltmbrimchiata,  where  the  genera  and 
speeies  arc  so  iiuraerou!?,  and  the  shell  has  tho  aperture 
entire,  that  the  necessity  of  a  better  arrangement  forces 
Itself  on  the  attention. 

M.  Rang,  in  his  '  Manuel,'  places  Paludina  at  the  head  of 

•  In  CuvU-i  sliisl  i-.lilion  of  lJi«  •UJm'Amnn!,' thei:™iM  CflUfWiii"!  i« 
obUtrrelwU  BUil  lli.T,>  l  aUata  tMat,  C-ycMKoma.  m.I  PModmn  i.  \». 
IWMD  I'ahata  «n.l  Utto'iaa.  Amfmliaria  U  ))Ucod  ur»t  io  i'/"i>i;|«t  •  >.  and  u 
follovrrd  by  Ui-tinmt.  Theie  an  all  •nmntBd  uwl"  I' »  f«niiiv  ur  i  r,i,7, 

♦  In  M.deMUi«IUrf«'M«eMia«l»»i^««S"K'"- /»''•"•'«"'' ''j;'»<^'^  '» 

/•flJai;n.i       .uru'j."l  in  Oic  riBilty  of  Cnt!»^9mn  jjhe  tni  of      l««t  uMnej 
([fi.cr.x  !-ft*"'ii  .i;  i.,i<-4f  .iiiM  <  </(UiUoma;  anirm  — 
CrtcoUomet,  imnutiMUl}  aiui  C^Mw**"* 
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thi!  K'MHta  forming  the  Turb'nrsot  Fi'nissacillwiritllimily 
of  iho /V.7j  1/.'.' 7/iV//ii.  Vulrtilii  is  also  arranged  in  the 
same  faiwily  l;c.'.u-,'n  Mr.giliis  awX  Sutira.  Am}  ii!laria  is 
placed  in  the  sccon  l  i'auiily  (the  Trochoidet  iAQmiu),  be- 
tween Nvrita  ai)>l  Jiinthtun 

Thelale  llev.  Laaadowii  G nil ilit^ makes  his  family  Am- 
pi^itdm  Masiat  of  tiiu  (genera  Patudina,  Bjchyttnma, 
AmjttdUarith  md  Cftntodrt. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  newly  published  treatise  on  'Mala- 
rol(<;,'y'  (Ca/iiif  !  'v  A  ,  ,  - !SUl).  n-.hlccs  the  Amjiul- 
A/;;//^/' lo  a  siihf.iiiiily  c:f  (Ih-  Titr/iid/P,  -.iud  lliis  sn'tilrvniily 
cumiin  hciids  ihi;  falUiv.  iiig  i;oiu>ra  and  ^uli^iMicnii :  l't.'ru-i,'i, 
.-imfmUaria  (with  ihc  stilii;i>!u';a  Parhyluhra*  Liiiii'et 
(Lini^to).  ami  f  'l^mlxJii),  I'llmlina  (wiih  iho  subj^cncra 
Paludina  aud  Nenuitura),  aud  Meladomu*.  The  Aaipui- 
are  immediatdy  aueeeeded  by  the  M^amatuf, 
Valvutn.  (Miillur.) 

Generic  Chararter. — Auiin  d  with  a  very  distinct  head 

firolon'^cd  iiiti)  a  surt  of  wiitctied  proboscis;  tentacles  very 
ong,  subcylindrical,  slightly  curving  outwards  wry  much 
'approximated  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  extremity ;  eves 
•e»sile  at  the  posterior  side  of  their  baso;  fiwt  bilobatc  an- 
teriorly; braoehio  lont;.  pertiniform,  more  or  leu  capable 
ofbeine  «xwrtedout  of  thoeavit]%  whieb  ta  bus^  open,  and 
provided  at  the  right  of  ita  innrior  tAgt  with  a  long  ap- 
peodafo  airoiilating  a  third  tentacle;  onle  organ  Miring 
within  the  respiratory  cavity. 

SheU  (liscuiil  u.-  cunoid,  um'.iilicated,  tbo  wborls  rounded 
and  di>t:;ict,tho  apex  mammillattd :  aperture  round  or  nearly 
round,  ils  Ihji  iIlts  uuitui!  ur.d  tri'iicliaiit. 


^hell  furnishid  with  an  cpidi'rniis,  conoid,  baTing  tlie 
wliiirls  of  the  spide  rounded,  and  the  apex  niammillaied; 
aperture  rounded,  oral,  angular  at  the  sununil,  the  borders 
united  and  trenchant 

Opereultm  bumy,  ita  elvmcats  concentric,  with  its  summit 
exceatrie. 


_  Oj  riculiim  horny,  round  ;  il-,  t  k-nieuts  concentric  and 
cirrular. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  disposed  to  regard  I  Wco/aaia  subgenus 
ofJMwSna. 


Geographical  Di>,tribittion  <^ the  Genu: — This  ^enus  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  found  as  yet  in  Europe  and  North  Ame^ 
rica  only.  M.  Deshayei^  in  liis  Tablet,  ma  Vies  the  number 
of  living  ipeeies  four,  aiiid  names  Vatvata  fiteiMdit  aa  the 
only  epeeies  living  and  fiwsil  ( tertiary).  In  his  last  edition  of 
Lamarck  the  number  of  rcriMst  species  recorded  is  six. 

Bxample,  Vatrata  lisciunHs. 

Dncrtption.SXwVi  conoid,  globose,  aubtrochifoim,  um- 
bilicaled,  white;  wborla  four  or  Ave ;  apex  of  the  spine  ob« 

tUPO. 

/,oo<//Vy,  <^f.— This  little  shell,  wl-.i  h  I,a<  foiir  romidetc 
whoils,  uiih  iut  includir,:;  il.u  apex,  inhabiU  rivuleUi  .md 
pon.ls  in  Kn«i,ui;l  aial  Kiiti.cc,  and  is,  ill  all  probability,  to 
be  found  in  Europe  gcnciaily. 


u. -lirll,  nntiinl  n'lf;  A,  r,  inn^.nii  A;  .i,  ,T.rr,-utii» 
■UMiri  vt  rg(t  oosItari/.maMoIedpi  ealargod. 

Paludina.  (Lan.) 
OetUftC  Characlf'r. — .fw^'/nu/ furni>licd  with  a  proh  isei- 
dilbrm  head;  mouth  toothless,  but  containing  a  small  lin- 
gual bristly  mass  ;  tcnlacles  cuiiio,  fl.:.|i-atcd.  contractile: 
eyes  at  the  external  Iiasc  of  tho  tentacles;  foot  oval,  with  ii 
iniirt,'i,)al  fiiiTi.w  at  its  aiiteiior  |  art  :  male  or^an  very  large, 
swe'.l.nj;  up  the  right  tentacl:',  whence  u  comes  forth  from 
an  onfice  situated  near  its  base;  anus  at  the  extremity  of  a 
CM^tv  flooring  (plancherj  of  tbo  respiratory 

•  Thi«  M  MiUtiiMH  ny  Mr  Swiin-m  <L.r  Pa  -f.-t>l.:~:it  of  fjiiiiaiiiij.  uii  ll.c 
KTnuti.l  ilial  th.-  namo  h.t  Ix-.  i.  all,  .1  ly  i;  o.l  ia  IrlitlivoloKy.  Ijiit  lwJiul,ibf,i  i. 


C  iUa  Tk-u  ;  t,  scrn  trvim  ii'i  Ae.  ^(i<utdiai|.) 

Lamarck  states  that  the  Pulwliuf/',  many  speciesof  vhich 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Cgd/Mlomata,  BuKtti,  and 
Turbines,  inhabit  fresh  waton  alnost  generally,  but  come 
live  also  in  brackish  and  eveii  in  quite  salt  waters.  Thcv 
breathe  water  only,  like  the  Valvaiep,  with  which  they  ha\'e 
a  gnat  affinity  ;  but  their  braueliiai  are  internal,  and  they 
arefimherdiiilinguishcd  from  that  genus  by  the  furm  o:'  ihci'r 
aperture,  which  i*  r  uher  lunger  than  it  is  wide,  being  uiud:- 
fiud  by  the  lastwhorl,  \\lii<  h  present.san  an_;le  at  iti  summit. 
Their  habits  he  de:^er.bes  as  being  veiy  nearly  ih  :^e  u.''  Iho 
Lyitiiiea;  like  w  hicli  the  I'xtlu.iinip  niay  be  ofleu  soun  pro- 
grc-siiii,'  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  fuot  uppermoet 

M.  Deshuje*.  in  the  last  wlitiun  of  Lamarck,  remarks 
that  Linna)U!<  knew  the  most  common  species  ol  Ihludina, 
and  referred  it  to  his  indigesicd  genus  of  Heiicett  under  iJm 
name  of  Helix  viiipara.  Miiller  withdrew  the  Ibrm  from 
the  genus  Helix^  and,  believing  that  he  saw  sufficient  affi- 
nities between  it  and  the  Neritt,  united  both  genera  under 
the  latter  name.  Lamarck  rectifled  the  triors  of  fcrmer 
■oologists,  ^ave  the  genus  its  proper  place,  aud  eiiaracien^ed 
it  clearly;  in  this  he  was  aided  by  the  anatomical  researches 
which  Ciivier  bestowed  upon  the  large  species  of /'iiy«J//w 
belonging  to  our  fre>li  waters.  M.  Dc>hayes  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve tliat  the  shells  of  the  Ihlmttuee  are  generally  delicate, 
oval-globose,  rarely  elongated,  and  subturriculate  ;  the  ai>er- 
ture,  with  a  complete  peristoine,  is  always  ini  d.fied  by  the 
penultimate  Mhorl,  and  terminates  poster.uih  by  a  mo'ro  or 
less  sharp  nnijle.  If  a  I\iliidina  be  placed  )>crpendtcubir]y, 
It  will  sih  ti  1  ■pei  reivcd  that  the  plane  of  the  aperture  is 
euinely  parallel  to  that  of  the  longitudinal  axis.  A  homy 
operculum,  generally  delieate.  sometimea  tfaieker  and  sub- 
calcareous,  cloaea  the  shell  exactly.and  is  very  distinct  fi  ,iu 
that  of  the  TbrMMtand  Cyclostomalu  ;  it  dilTers  also  li.ini 
that  of  the  LittoriiKr. 

This  operculum  in  not  formed  spirally;  the  summit  is 
suhcentrai,  and  its  growth  isalEKtodby  lainiiui  aaperadded 
to  its  circumference. 

Gen;;rupfiic<il  Disinlittinn  uf  Ihf  Genus.— form  is 
wi<lely  spread.  Species  have  been  found  in  Europe.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  The  European  si)ccie3  are  the  in- 
habitants of  temperate  climates.  H.  l>esfaayes  obsarvas 
that  the  greatest  number  of  tbo  aperies  live  in  ricatl  watam 
and  that  they  are  met  with  hi  a  great  number  of  varions  lo- 
calities on  tne  earth's  surface.  They  appear  nevertheless 
to  be  more  common  in  the  northern  than  in  tlie  southern 
hemisphere;  but  perhaps,  as  M.  Dcshayes  remarks,  this 
aineronee  may  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  nbservatious. 
Some  small  species,  he  adds,  lire  in  brackish  waters,  whcru 
thev  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

The  number  of  ncetit  sj  ectes  of  Paludina;  given  in  the 
Tables  of  Dcshayes  is  twenty  live,  and  of  these  PUlu- 
diiup.khaiimi.  uiiicfi!~.r,-M\i\  impitra  {tnit.tntlatn},  an?  noted 
as  living  and  fn^-iil  i  tertiary).  In  the  last  e  lm  ii  of  La- 
marck, the  ninuber  is  twenty-one  only,  but  this  is  below  ibe 
mark,  P,thulin<r  Geokuh  and  JAjgwjifte,  Oonnuk  ««.  fbr 
instance,  oniiitod.' 

Example,  Bdudina  vmpan 

jDMcnpf ion.— Shell  ventnmsa-conoid,  thin,  diaphanon% 
veiy  delicately  striated  kmgitndinally.  greenish  brown,  with 

•  Mr.  Lra,  of  ri.iUi!.4i.l,i.v  « 1,,,  ha*  iuUmI  to  mucl.  I«  our  Iiifotmntinti  in  lhi» 
h*:  "«»  »S»'«^  «.ll«ellv«ly  Ml.  loUoviai 
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brown  rcd  obsolete  transverse  bands;  five  turgid'y-roundcd 
wborla,  the  sutures  strongly  marked. 

Locality,  «f-c. — Fresh  wulors,  rivers,  and  jiondi  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  &c. 


Pjlmiiua  Tiripnn.  (Ffmal*.) 

«,  SbcU  of  an  ailun,  «Uh  joun;  iliclU  in  it :  b,  ujm.-j  ili-.i ;  <■,  yoi.i..-  •hell 
Ijvliire  exrluviuu. 

llie  genus  Nematura,  Benson,  arransred  bj*  Mr.  Swainson 
as  a  (siihijcniis  of  Pnhtdiiut,  is  ihu*  cbaraclense  l. 

Klu-U  iliin,  nearly  oval,  somewhat  compie^sed  from  bark 
to  front;  whorls  few  and  rounder!,  spire  acute,  last  whorl 
largest  but  contracted  near  the  aperture;  afierturo  small. 
oblii(uc.  rounded  anteriorly;  peritreme rontiiiuous  and  thin: 
Dpereitlum  spiral,  horny,  and  with  few  volutions.  Mr. 
Sovverhy  h.i-s  described  two  recent  and  one  fossil  s|ie<-ics,  all 
three  very  minute,  in  the  ilagnzine  qf  Natural  HiUory, 
uew  series. 

AmpuUaria.  (Lamarck.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  globular  or  planorbiforra ; 
foot  large,  delicate,  and  subquadranguhir,  largely  truncated 
anteriorly.  Ufad  Uattcned,  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  pair 
of  conical  buccal  tcntacula ;  two  great  subulate  tentacula 
njL'arly  as  lung  as  the  foot,  supporting  at  their  base  oculifer- 
ous  peduncles,  sometimes  separated  tbrou);hout  their  length. 
No  jaws,  but  a  Imgual  bristled  ribbon.  A  respi rut-try  canal 
formed  by  the  mantle,  but  not  leaving  any  trace  on  the  bbell. 
Branchial  cavity  of  i^eat  size,  largely  open  anteriorly,  and 
W'iiosc  upper  w  all  is  doubled  so  )u  to  form  a  great  aquderous 
sac.    (Ueshnyes.  principally.) 

Shfll  furnisheti  with  an  epidermis,  generally  not  stout, 
but  globular,  vcntricose,  and  umbilicaled  ;  spire  very  short, 
the  last  whorl  much  larger  than  all  the  others  put  together; 
aperture  oval,  rather  longer  than  it  is  wide,  borders  united, 
the  right  lip  trenchant.* 

Operculum  horny  or  shelly,  rarely  calcareous,  rather  deli- 
cate, composed  of  concentric  elements,  the  apex  submarginal 
and  inferior. 


.4inT">1I*iiii  itiiVia.  auiroiil  in  tli«  tltell  rrc<>ping.  (auiUla{.)  a,  0{i<<reaIiqB; 
b,  tlie  riiilit  tiiihuu ;  e,  l\u>  left  •lithoo. 


*  In  •uroi'  »r<Ti«,  J.  yloi«ta  tut  cuinpic  mnijiii  of  th«  aiwrliuc  i* 
tWick  aiwl  (rouTixi 


M.  Deshayes  (last  edition  rif  Lamarck),  observes  that  all 
the  operculute<l  lluviatile  shells  were  arranged  by  Miiiler  in 
his  genus  Nerita.  Linnaeus  confounded  some  of  them  with 
Helices,  and  under  these  two  generic  deuutuinulions 


AmiMillnri  a  fl<il)l».  .lion  lag  th,-  Uvcr  t\iSe  of  tire  fixA,  tie.  ((ivUMnt^  Th« 
uiimiil  IS  rfprrx'iitiil  at  uremlinK  <u  Um>  Mittm-  of  Uie  unlet  lo  tiirnihe,  sail 
»ilh  tlie  rr>)Hrator]r  tiphon  cxm-iIvU  :  n.  tba  omicutum ;  li,  Uir  rijljl  tipiiou  i  c, 
:1»  left  •ipboD. 
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then  indicatcil  tlit-  small  niiinlHr  of  Amiullari<r 
known  li>  those  authoi-*.  Biuguieio  afifrwaitls  romovod 
the  .t]icrie3  iuto  his  genus  ]}uUinu<i,  and  Lamarck  then 
«iiUbli«lied  the  genus  uniler  th«  iwme  which  it  at  present 
hears,  without  however  •o;  knowledge  of  the  animal,  and 
the  abiuncc  of  this  infurmation  led  him  toeaoipKhend  un- 
der ]ui  gcnuH  many  foiwil  species  which  have  not  its  cha- 
nu-t:_Ta.  ■  At  llI■l■^'•llt/  I'.jiiliiiues  M.  Desliavts,  '  wlicn  the 
aiiiiiuil  IS  known,  imil  ui  ruii?,r(jiieTire  of  tlic-  jici-u'iiai  it y  of 
iti  oi  LTiuization  many  liav  j  bcL'ii  liroiiLrlit  alivo  into  luirope, 
we  havo  pre^icntcd  to  us  the  ihlmus  uI'  cotn(<l^'tin<;  ihc  i  ha- 
raclcrs  of  the  genus  and  of  Vfudrrinf,'  it  in.ae  n;itui;il  by  tli«; 
lejeotion  of  all  the  si)ecic!i  wlucii  du  not  uicludu  all  thu  cha- 
nclerii,  or  in  adding  Ihoso  which  have  been  distributed 
among  other  genera.  Thus  it  is,  as  wo  have  already  had 
occasion  to  obserTe,  that  the  Ptanorbis  Coniu  Arielit,  pro- 
vided with  an  operruUim,  and  the  animal  of  which  has  been 
figured,  belongs,  in  reality,  to  the  genus  AmpuUaria,  We 
arc  at  a  loss  therefore  for  the  motive  whieh  could  detennine 
Mr.  Guilding  to  form  the  genus  Ctratt)de»  on  this  shell, 
w;ii'n  he  hafl  the  op]H>rtunily  of  comparinK  the  nnimnl  with 
thai  iA  Jmpul/nria  globitsa,  animals  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble, judging  from  the  flgur-  ^  u  h  ch  Mr.  GuiUing  hiOiiclf 
has  given,  to  perceive  geiieric  ddl'ereuces.' 

15cloi(-  we  follow  M.  Dcshayes,  as  lUL-sf'nl'.y  shall,  into 
au  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  orirnnization  of  ilii»  remark- 
able genus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ailvert  to  the  aculeness 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  who  fir^t  pointed  out,  with  a\\  du(> 
deference  to  Lamarckt  the  true  plai*e  of  the  PSannrLis  C'/nm 
AtiMt  of  th«t  coolo^iit,  lod  pkiced  it  aisong  the  Ampul- 
hri^t  in  its  true  position.  (Gaura,  4.)  For  this  he 
was  sharply  oensiuwd  by  M r>  SwaioMni,  in  his  interesting 
Zoologind  IttmtraHmt  (title  *  Ampullaria  Glohosa.*  pi. 
119).  Specimens  howivi'i-  s.khi  came  ti)  liaiid  with  l(n> 
operculum,  thus  destrojiiij,'  iho  iiriacipal  jjioiind  ul'  Mr. 
SwairiK  jn's  '•i-veic  criticism,  aiul  llio  knowledge  <tf  the  ani- 
mal soon  exliimiiislied  all  doubl'^  ns  to  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowpi  hy's  opinion.  (See  furlhtr.  Lim.nkans  (Plaiun- 
bis),  vol.  xin.,  p.  4'J9.)  We  deem  ii  uttessttry  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  to  thi»,  lii.a  he  may  not  be  misled  by 
the  observations  of  a  zoologist  so  justly  distinguished  as  Mr. 
Swainsun ;  indued,  ho  himself,  by  the  position  which  he  has 
assigned  to  Cerutodes  in  bis  lately  published  treatise  on 
'  Malacology,'  *  virtually  negatives  bis  former  judgment. 

AntptiUarkc  have  hem,  «e  has  been  before  hinteo.  brought 
to  Enieoe  alive.  The  first,  we  believe,  was  sent  to  Psris 
by  M.  Caillaud  from  the  Nile.  That  naturalist,  during 
his  voyage  to  Muruo,  collected  several  Egyptian  Mollusca, 
vh;ch  he  distributed  gfiui on^ly  a:noni'  collectors.  One 
correspondent  had  been  nuMuUi  tuv  the  iluviatilu  niolhi»ks 
found  in  lliu  Nile,  l  lie  )H'1'  n  employed  to  collect  thi  ^e, 
after  having  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  river  mo.lu^cu. 
among  which  were  some  living  Ampullitriee,  put  them  nil 
into  a  box  of  bran  (son).  This  box  was  dclavcd  on  its  road 
by  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  laws  for  four  months, 
and  when  it  reached  M.  Caillaud,  was  in  such  a  stale,  from 
the  putrefaction  of  tho  greater  iiarl  of  its  animal  contents, 
that  be  basleaed  to  throw  the  wtiole  into  the  water.  To  his 
no  soasll  mrwiae  he  fonnd,  a  fow  hours  efler,  the  greater 
part  of  the  AmpuUaricP,  which  had  been  shut  up  wUb  this 
mass  of  putrefaction,  quietly  creeping  about  upon  the  mud. 

jra'K'  many  iiiiln  iil  iril-  tn  M.  Dc^bayes,  who  ki'pt  them 
uluf  1..J111  fuur  to  fiV  e  u"iLiiitl>.  The  latter  zoolo>;i3t  iciinii  ks 
thill,  since  that  ci/iniiiunieulidi;.  Mr.  Sowerby,  in  the  '/.'.■•'■l<j- 
pirnl  Jnurnnf,  and  M.  Q.ioy,  in  the  Zoolosy  of  the  Asti  nlaiie, 
have  uivcLi  the  fl^uresi  tf  many  other  .•-)iri  lOh  of  Am}iuiltinri\ 
many  of  which  have  been  biinight  alive  to  iCurojie.  We 
know  of  no  otlier  figures  of  Amj'uUarifr  in  tho  '  Zoologi- 
cal Journal '  than  those  illustrative  of  tliu  Rev.  Lansdown 
Gaildiiig's  paper  above  copie<l. 

On  the  29lh  of  October,  1  saa^Mr.  Cuming,  so  well  known 
for  the  great  edditiotis  which  be  has  contributed  to  our 
knowledgie  of  tho  Mollusca  by  his  eoUeetwns  from  the  west, 
and  who  is  now  emnluycd  !n  the  same  laudable  pursuit  in 
the  cast,  brought  to  Mr.  nrotlerip  a  specimen  of  Anipuflnria 
elobona,  expressing  !ii->  ii)imion  that  it  might  he  al.ve.  Mr. 
JJroderip  iininf  lntel)  pliii  .  d  ti  e  v|i,.ciiiieii  wi  fk'ep  dish 
With  MiRio  earth  at  lii"  hiin^  ini,  \ihieh  \sa-  eovcrud  with  New 
H;v(T  u;,tcr,  and  sc-;  il  l  i'tmc  tin-  tin-.  t)n  the  2'Jih  the 
Biiiin.«l  gave  no  sign;  but  on  the  rtOth  it  cnino  forth  and 
»<M)n  showed  tokens  of  vi<;orons  life.  It  was  oftorwards 
nmoved  into  a  globular  glass  vase,  such  as  is  used  foe  gold 


and  sdvcr  fish,  with  a  good  layer  of  earth  at  the  boUota. 
The  water  and  earlh  were  changed  periodically,  and  ihc  nni- 
roal  canttnucd  to  live  in  apparently  good  health  many 
weeks.  Its  death  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  diffioulqr 
of  resisting  tha  kw  lemiferatura  of  the  long  cold  winter 
night«.  where  thaVB  WCM  DO  stovas,  Id  short  nothing  beyond 
theordinar)HresofadwelKng>hoilse.  Tlie  specimen  is  now 
m  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surge  iiis. 

M.  Dt'shayes  proceeds  to  obj»erve  that  it  became  an  uhjei-t 
of  inquiry  how  aquatic  aiiimulit,  unable  to  respire,  except  '.y 
means  of  a  |iectiiiated  branchia,  could  remain  alive  s  j  long 
out  ot  the  I'leiiieiii  apparently  necessary  to  their  oxiitiiirc. 
Ntarty  ait  the  persons,  he  remarks,  who  occupied  them- 
selves with  this  phenomenon,  thought  that  the  animal  i>ii 
retiring  into  its  shell  carried  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  which  could  not  escape  owing  to  the  retention  of  the 
operculum,  wbidi  closes  the  aperture  with  great  wtaufnam 
Oibera  thought  that  the  httmid  air  earned  npon  tbabniiiehiie 
was  sufficient  to  keen  tip  (he  leapintory  action.  *  Wishiiig 
to  ktiow,'  continues  If.  ueshayes.  '  whether  there  were  any* 
thin.:  in  the  structure  of  the  animal  wliieli  reuld  e\;  !,.:n 
the  sin;;ulji  ity,  wo  soon  perceived  thai  ihc  upper  \sull  of  the 
1)r;ui<  hial  cavity  was  ikuihlcd,  ami  f.jrmcd  a  great  pouch,  the 
ajveriure  of  which  was  jilac  ed  backwards,  above  the  origin  of 
the  branchiav  l*lun^;iil  m  tlie  wiUer,  the  animal  ha>  Ihn 
pouch  constantly  filled  with  tho  ambient  litiuid,  and  on 
retiring  into  its  shell  and  shutting  itself  up  under  its  oper- 
cnlum.  this  bag  still  remains  filled  «ith  water,  and  tiiut 
furnishes  the  necessary  materials  for  the  function  of  re^piia- 
lion.  Evervthing  leads  us  to  beliefe  that  this  is  the  only 
cause  which  permits  the  Jm/mUarim,  pecliaibtanehiatei 
nquatio  animals,  to  remai  n  along  lima  aut  of  tlie  water  with, 
out  perishing,  and  this  explains  also  bow  it  happens  that  is 
eeriaii)  lakes  winch  are  annually  dry,  Anipullaritp  are  alwuta 
luhv.  found.  Wluii  t  he  great  hwits  approach  and  they  plunge 
themseUes  inti)  the  mud  or  sand,  they  picserve  iii  ihctr 
branchial  !>ac*  lliu  tjuiintUy  of  uater  ncicaaary  for  thein 
during  the  whole  time  of  drought.' 

This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  provisions  which  meet  tbs 
naturali.st  everywhere.  The  tropical  torrent  and  lake  may 
yield  to  the  dry  season  and  burning  sun,  but  the  Ampullaria. 
secure  in  the  possicssion  of  his  water-bag,  can  afliird,  like 
the  camel  in  tlie  desert,  to  wait  till  the  rains  furnish  a  Aash 
supply,  and  again  fill  the  parched  channel. 

GeograpkiciJIHitribution  qf  theGemuj—^Tbe  rivers  and 
lakes  el  warm  rlimates.  Species,  some  of  them  very  large 
(A.  Gut/aniJitiis,  A.  Urceiit,  and  A.  Gigas,  for  examid  i, 
have  been  found  in  Asia.  Afric.-i,  and  America, especialls  the 
sDiiiherii  p  l.ti  'ii  of  the  latter.  Olivier  ( /'f']/a^c  t/a/4«  i  A - 
/jin:  Oihitmait,  ice.)  slates  that  one  is  found  in  I^ke  M.j- 
reotis,  in  company  wilh  manr.a  shells,  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  ll.e  livmg  animal.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
he^iialcs  to  admit  into  the  genus  unuthi  r  reverse  s|H:eic«, 
callod  by  Olivier  A.carinala,  abundant  in  a  neighbouiin; 
river,  but  whieh,  says  Mr.  Sowerby.  ifwamay  judge  from 
his  representation,  has  a  horny  opercutnro,  and  should 
thcrcfci'c  rather  bo  considered  as  a  Paludina. 

The  Rev,  Lansdown  Guilding  divides  his  genua  Paekg- 
ttoma,  tha  setond  of  his  fosnily  Ampultarima,  MtHHtn 
being  the  first,  into  two  sections.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised as  being  furnished  with  a  thick,  marginated,  and 
often  with  a  ebaniudlci  lip ;  tbe  opevoulum  shelly. 

*l. 

Umbilicus  small :  tliell  Klubose. 
This  seat  ion  cxtmurebeuds  AmpuUurite  globosa,  corrugtUa, 
and  pHndieiifa/aaf  Swaiuson. 

Umbilicus  evanescent. 

This  .section  consists  of  only  one  species — Ampullaria 
crtusa  of  Swainson 

Mr.  GuildiDg'a  ^enus  Ampullaria  is  characterised  aa 
having  a  simple  tbin  Up  ana  a  horny  operculum,  and  is 
divtdM  into  three  aoctioiis. 

n. 

Shell  ghil)       umbilicus  comparatively  large. 
Ampul/aritr  Jusaata,  sordida,  luteoitoina,  refitxot  ai^d 
ImooiloaM  of  Svainson. 

$2. 

Shell  oblon,; ;  uinh  iii  us  e onipaiotivafy  smtlL 
Ampul/aria  ottlonga  of  Swainaon. 

f  3. 


8beU  globose ;  aperture  narrowed ;  uotbiUetia  vaiy 
and  dsap ;  oolusMUa  abtoleta, 
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Ampullaria  efiua  ot  Swainion.    Mr.  GnHdhif  it  oT  opi- 

ii;rn  iliiit  this  iipecies  forms  the  transition  tlirouK'i  Cf^rn- 
k<di-«[o  liiu  J'ianorbiiUp.  and  that  it  is  probably  more  allied 
to  timt  genus,  than  to  AmpulUma. 

TTwRenus  Ceraiodes  of  ihe  last-named  author  is  charac- 
tmMsl  u  baring  a  simple  lip ;  a  homy  operculum ;  a  discoid 
shell :  a  very  large  and  deep  umbilicus,  and  ao  •vaneaccnt 
culumelia.  The  sole  species  glTMl  bj  Um  it  Ctntodet 
Cdnui  ArieUt  abova  iwpiad. 

Mr.  Svainson  ttwrnmiea  the  genus  Amputtariaf—SMX 
giL.) «  rarely  disomd,  turbiDKte;  snireTenrihort;  apertura 
obloi,^',  pointed  above,  rounded  below.  TIm  fane  author 
charai  tiMi-es  tin;  four  aubyenera  m  fi'lloWS:— 

Am):ii:!ariit,  i^ini.  Outer  Iqi  i li in  ;  Operculum  horny. 
BxBiup^f,  Ainf  'Utlif-uifa.^riiita  iii  Lnmarck. 

Puehijiiihra.*  Ouut  l.ji  liurkcnud  ;  operculum  shelly. 
Exsraple,  P.  Gloltftsa,  Sw. 

fAtnitfs.i-  Montf.  Shell  reversod ;  the  body-whorl  vcn- 
trii  ose  only  in  the  middle ;  outer  lip  generally  thin.  Ex- 
ampk  hamtttf  Gtunaiaea.  Soverby'a '  Manual,'  f.  319. 
ClIalaeology.MMO.) 

The  number  of  recent  apeoiei  laeordod  by  M.  Deahayes 
in  fab  Tables  is  twenty-four:  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
tile  iHjtnli,  IS  ^;ivt'n  are  twiMily-.^even,  inihuliiif;  AnijiulUirieP 
tir'''iaii'i  and  //  (li'iVi  v,  of  winch  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion tu  speak  niurt:  at  large.     Neither  Mr.  Swamson's  Am- 
pu/iarta  globosa,  Captain  King's  Ampullaria  Cumitigii,  nor 
Mr.  Ixa's  Ampullaria  Pealiana,  appears  among  these  si>ecies. 
Mr.  Svaioson  gives  Helix  Atnpullacea,  rar.,  Gmelin,  as  a 
syoOByn  of  his  A.  globom,  but  the  farmer  stands  as  a 
synonym  for  A.  /ata^  Lam.,  in  Um  last  adition  of  the 
Animaux  torn  VarMim.  Mr.  Svaiiiion  eonaiders  it  dis- 
tinct, and  Quotes  the  description  and  figure  of  (%MniiiU» 
who,  like  other  authors,  considered  it  a  variety  of  HaMv  Am- 
pu/fami.    The  rieaii  of  India  are  giiui  u  the  loeality,  by 
Mr.  bwaiuson. 


Amr"11»"i>  Eloliotn  !  the  iii>ortnrf  rlosed  hy  the  opercnium. 

Some  of  these  Ampiillari'V,  or  Apf  le  Snaih,  as  they  have 
bi'L-i)  called  by  i-.dlecli.v<,  arr  <t!' larue  >ir.o,  as  we  have  already 
stated  ;  and  suiae  of  these  are  ri>;ured  in  Listor,  Chemnitz, 
and  Spix:  there  are  line  specimens,  .sumo  from  Ifr.  Biod^ 
rip's  collection,  in  the  British  Museum. 

AmpuUacer^  (Quoy.) 

The  Ampullaria  arell,iiia  of  Laiiuuck  was  founded  on 
the  Arritti  art'llatia  orCliemiiilz,  uixd  was  placed  by 

iiriiguiirc  among  his  Pulimi.    i.,amtuck  stales  that  it  was  j 
iatd  to  come  from  New  Zealand.    He  obser%es  that  it  is  i 
tuvialile,  and  not  marine,  as  Bruguierc  sunpo.sed  it  to  be.  | 
Jonsidering  the  state  of  information  when  Lamarck  wrote, 
lO  bettor  position  couid  have  been  as.sii^ne(l  to  the  shell 
han  lliat  in  wbicb  he  phioed  it.  M.  Quoy  however,  havine 
ind  an  opportunity  of  ohaorriog  the  animalsor  the  so^ealled 
Impullariee  avellana  vaAJhigtU$  aliTO,  found,  to  his  neat 
ur  prise,  that  thc^y  presented  none  of  the  eharaetersof  the 
[mpull<i!  i'C.    UiKin  further  inqiiiiy  lu-  a-i  <'rtainefl  thatthe 
ii.itoitiy  uf  these  animals  constituted  a  particular  type. 

The-  following  anaioBieBl  dstails  are  gison  by  H. 
^uoy . — 

The  foot  is  large,  transTerse,  yellowish,  and  separated  by  a 
arrow  from  the  head,  which  has  the  (arm  of  a  hood  (chapron) 
ivided  into  two  rounded  lubes,  deprived  tehtacles,  and 
upportiofc  two  wy  smaU  sessile  eyas  on  a  fine  yellow 
round.  Behind  is  a  eollar  rather  wdl-lbrmed  by  the  boT' 
IT  of  the  mantle,  which  only  leaves  a  round  hole  at  the 
jihi  »ido  for  the  entrance  of  the  air,  and  offers  a  little  more 

•  Sr«  nulr,  Dotc  tu  |i.  453. 

4  r>»  Montfoitwri«fM  LAi<i<t«i;aiiil  Uw  cumtria  vhiclibr|(ii«,b£aaM(« 
iM«>  >.  l>n.'iii;l.t  In  Oliver  rtom  Ik*  «MSli  oT AlMMWAtBSnl).  ItbMl 
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outwatds  the  aperture  of  the  anus  upon  «  projecting  bifur- 
cated pedicle,  as  in  Aurintla  Miihs.  ThcbC  parts,  as  well 
as  those  which  the  shell  hiiles.  are  of  a  deep  brown. 
The  pulmonary  cavity  is  l>u>;o,  and  carries  upon  its  lloor 
(plancher)  a  largo  follicular  depuratory  organ,  the  npcrtnro 
of  which  is  readily  seen  on  a  very  short  anterior  pedicle :  the 
heart  is  behind  it,  and  through  tho  black  pigment  with 
which  the  floor  is  covered,  a  large  vein  is  perceptible, 
which  comes  (torn  the  collar  and  goes  triong  by  the  side  of 
the  rectum.  After  having  lifted  the  partmim  whieh  aepa* 
rataatlw  abdomen,  theoBSimhagus  was  found  covered  by  two 
linear  salivary  glands  flted  by  their  extremities.  The  sto- 
mach is  not  distinrr,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  into  n  glolnilar 
giirard  (which  is  inuscular  and  nacreous,  like  that  of  a  bud), 
contaiiiiiifj  in  its  interior  four  small  di'pres.sioiis  or  fosscls. 
1  he  intestine  which  comes  out  of  this  gizzard,  afier  having 
received  ilic  canals  of  the  liver,  which  envelope-;  it,  lenn:- 
nates  by  tlie  rectum  without  any  apparent  circumvolutions. 
The  mouth  is  small  and  menbranous.  More  externally  is 
seen  the  exetlinff  oigan  opening  near  the  right  ^-e,  in  the 
place  wboro  might  be  the  tentacle  of  the  same  side.  Behind 
it  is  a  protractor  musele  and  a  long  (brtuous  oanal.  M. 
Quoy  states  that  these  parts  are  so  delicate,  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  him  silf  u  lutlu  r  tliis  canal  i>  cunsoqucnt 
and  continuous  with  a  Mimlar  one  which  is  iiiuih  longer, 
and  envelopes  tlu-  testn  U-,  w  hu  h  is  placed  ne-ir  the  gizzard. 
At  the  right  uf  the  iiUrouiissivo  organ  is  the  uterus,  very 
convex  backwards,  where  it  receives  tho  oviduct,  which 
comes  creeping  along  from  the  ovarium,  which  cuts  the  pos> 
tenor  part  uf  the  tortuosity. 

'  Thus,'  says  M.  Quay,  *  we  have  a  moUusk  breathing  atr 
although  it  Uvea  ia  peoK  poasassing  the  two  sc«ea  ontted, 
but  being,  notwithstandlas,  an  inaellieient  hermaphrodite. 
It  is  apathie,  and  comes  ont  lillte  ont  of  its  shell,  into 
which  it  retires  very  far  vpon  the  ^ll'J:]lle^t  touch.  We 
found  it  sunk  in  the  muddy  sand,  iuhIlt  smue  inches  of 
saltish  water,  with  its  aperture  full  ol  eaitli.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  New  Zealainl,  where  it  is  largely  eaten 
"  by  the  natives." 

(Jeneric  C/uirarler. — Animal  spiral,  globular,  convex  ; 
tho  foot  short,  quadrilateral,  and  with  a  marginal  anterior 
furrow.  Head  large,  flattened,  notched  into  two  rounded 
lobes  supporting  two  aesailo  eyes,  wiibeut  the  appaataneeof 
tentaoles.  Ptdmonary  cavity  limited  anteriorly  by  a  collar, 
and  baring  its  aperture  nt  the  right  border.  Mouth  mem- 
branous.   Both  sexes  united. 

ahfll  rather  thick,  globular,  ventricose,  deeply  umbili- 
cateil,  aperture  round  or  obliqiMb  With  the  borders  uniled; 

spire  sliurt,  but  pnijeclinii. 

Optrculuin  horny,  delicate,  but  Uttio  spiral,  MOMtilDeB 
with  a  heel  or  projection,  ((^uoy.) 

M.  Deshayes  adopts  this  genus,  which  he  thinks  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  disco* 
vered.  *  It  oflisrs  in  fiust,'  says  he,  *  an  entirely  novel  com- 
bination of  an  aquatic  animal  ^ulinonated  and  operculated, 
and  fills  up  a  laenna.  It  in,  with  reference  to  the  oquatie 
pdAnONO/a,  what  tho  Ilflicinep  arc  with  reference  to  tho 
terrettrial  pulmonala ;  Amf  ullurfra,  then,  will  constiime  in 
the  system  not  only  a  tfcnus  Init  a  fauidy.  w  iiu  h  (ui^'lii  to 
be  I'laccd  at  tlie  end  of  that  of  the  aijiiulir  pii'iiK^nuta  with- 
out an  operculum.' 

Mr.  Swainson  (Treatise  on  Muhicolosy,  It-tU)  changes 
the  name  to  Thallicera.  as  not  liable,  like  Ampullacera,  to 
be  confounded  with  Ampullaria.  He  thinks  tliat  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  allied  both  to  the  opcrculated  Peetini' 
bnmdiSmu  by  ita  shell  and  its  balNtat,  and  to  the  pulmo< 
nanr  fluviatile  Limnaenm  hy  ita  animal. 

The  only  species  known  arc  Ampullacera  at'ellana,  Quoy 
(Ampullaria  avelluiin.  Lam.);  and  Apullacera  /ra^tlit, 
Quoy  (Arnpulltiria  fni^i/is.  Lain.).  M.  Deshayes  relers  to 
fix.  5,  in  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerbv  's  plate  of  Puludmtf  {Genera, 
No,Jlli.1  Ibr  the  last  nainml  species. 

Fossil,  I'kuistomians. 
ValtnUa. — Mr.  G.  H.  S  r.verl<y  >iale*  that  he  has  never 
met  with  any  other  fo&sil  species  than  those  of  a  very  reoent 
lacustrine  formation  in  Canada,  and  another  in  a  volcanio 
stone  frem  Anvetgns^  whieh  he  has  figured  in  his  Gtneru, 
No.  xli. 

M.  Ekishayes,  in  his  Tables,  notices  only  one  fossil  speci  es 
(tertiary).  In  his  last  edition  of  Lamarck  he  records  tuo, 
I'alvatte  multiformis  and  striata;  the  llrst  from  the  iic.^li- 
bourhuod  of  Baden  near  Vienna,  the  second  from  Ce£ili 
nMff  Calmi^ 

Vob  jyjL-^  M 
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Paludina  —"SU.  C.  B.  Sowerby  stales  Uiat  ibe  ftjssil 
species  abuund  in  a  thin  lied  iiumediuteljr  abova  the  fresh- 
water bed  «t  Headen  HiU»  and  also  in  the  Ptotworth 

marble. 

M.  Desbaycs  romaiks  lliui  the  number  ul'  spei  iLS  f  uiii'l 
iu  a  Jbssil  state  is  considerable.  Tlsose  on  wbith  no  doubt 
can  be  tbrowu  belong  to  the  tertiary  beds,  and  are  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  fresh-water  formations.  Some  species, 
be  observes,  arc  quoted  frmn  ibc  secondary  strata,  but  they 
are,  in  bia  opinkMii  doubtfal.  it  beiuK  i>os*iblc  to  ro&r  the 
eaab  on  whtch  they  have  been  cstablisheil  a^  much  to  the 
genus  Turbo  aa  to  tb»  ganua  Ibiudina,  Many  apeeim,  be 
arUU.  have  heea  confounded  with  the  Cvdottomata  and  the 
Bulimi,  hul  their  extreme  abuiuiauce  in  the  places  whore 
thfv  arc  met  wiih  does  nai  pcnnit  the  belief  that  they  arc 
ti  l  1 1  ■,iri)il  shells;  aiui  ;i-  lb  v  have  beside*  U.l'  ^iL-ater  part 
of  Uie  cbaractersof  the  /Wut/^JMC.M.  Deahayes  hasrofcrrcd 

them  to  this  genus,  in  bit  work  «ii  tba  fonU  abeUa  of  the 

environs  of  Fans. 

The  numlM.r  of  fossil  species  renorded  by  the  last-named 
author  in  b  is  Tables  is  rorty-ooe  (tertiaiy).  Xhia  number, 
aa  regards  l°-js.sil  spencs  only,  ia  Nduced  to  thutaea  in  bia 
laat  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Mudina  wmara  ia  noted  in  Mr.  Mantell'a 'Tabular 
Amn»2cment  or  the  Organie  Ranains  of  tlio  County  of 
Sus}i4.>x'  (6Vo/.  TVon*.,  vm.  iii..  2nd  acnes),  as  occurrint^  in 
the  Weald  day  and  the  Tilgatc  beds,  and  Pii'.  r'antsaUi 
from  the  laStor  locality.  Uolli  are  also  i-econkd  from  liu' 
Asliburnhatii  1  e  1>  ( l.'.M-r  division  of  the  lla>ti:i  iiL'iio>i;-.). 

Ptlwiinee  cunnijti\i,  eimgalti,  fUwiomm,  S<i.ij>i-xie/i-yix, 
aii'l  '  two  or  more  species,  j;rul>;ilil\  new,'  appear  in  Dr. 
Futon's  list,  ill  bis  valuable  pajwr  *  On  the  Strata  below  the 
Chalk '  (fiVf(/.  Trari/t.,  vol.  iv.,  2nd  heries). 

Amfiulhtrin.—yXt.  G.  B.  Sowerby  states  that  he  is  not 
certain  that  any  fossil  species  of  this  genus  exists:  several, 
be  add*,  aro  meationed  by  lAinarok,  in  the  *  Anaalea  du 
Sfuaeam,'  anong  the  fimil  ahaUa  «f  tha  wtmm  of  Pahs ; 
otbera,  whicb  ara  thought  to  be  ganuina,  ara  found  in  tha 
London  clay  at  llordwal].  and  in  tha  mixed  itratan  betveea 
the  two  fi  r>h-vrater  bada  at  Haadea  HiU,  in  the  Jala  of 

M  LiL^liavLS  is  of  opinion  that  m\u\\  f  issil  species  i;ivfn 
as  Salii-,/',  iiiii;ht  to  find  a  pl.icu  ituiuiiir  the  Arapiillaria' ; 
Miiil-i  ot:icrs,  such  A'npullaria  aeelht'i  i,  fur  example, 
ought  to  constitute  a  new  genus,  or  should  be  roterred  to 
the  Nuticff,  whose  characters  they  posse»s.  '  If,'  sajs  M. 
Desbayes,  '  we  compare  the  shells  of  the  AmjiuUaria  with 
tboia  of  the  NnUctc,  we  perceive  dilfiirences,  not  only  be- 
eaiisa  in  the  Natica  the  slieil  i»  poliabed  and  without  an 
epidaroiia.  but  alao  became  the  incidenee  of  the  apeitnre  on 
the  longitudinal  axia  ia  different  in  the  two  geaam.  Navar* 
tbcless  we  must  not  attach  too  gi«at  importance  to  tfau  aba- 
racter.  for  we  have  a'  ti;ii'i'>  before  us  :t  sjucil's  of  A-.';j„ 
from  *  Terie-NouTc,'  winh  M.  Petit  do  ia  h;uii-^aye  sent 
Us:  it  has  the  form  of  nii  AmpuUaria,  its  shell  i?  dcluuto, 
and  has  an  epidermis,  il-^  iimiijicus  is  without  a  caliui>Uy, 
and,  notwiihvt  iii  iis  ijnun  operculum,  is  entirely  that 
of  the  Ndtictp.  The  animal  itself  doea  not  difter  eiMenlially 
from  the  oiber  Satiettt  axeepiin  the  amplitttde  of  the  foot, 
and  in  the  mantle.' 

M.  Desbuycs  goes  on  to  state  that  up  to  the  lime  when 
be  wrote  (IftSd)  them  have  hardly  been  found  any  fiiesii 
imaoiea  of  Ampulbuia  dwat  whiafa  there  is  not  aoma  doubt. 
Tboie  shetk  which  he  hM  retained  in  the  genua,  firam  the 
ebaracter  of  the  aperture  and  the  »mall  thickness  of  the 
sliell,  arc.  lu' -ii\s,  iicM-r  iiu;l  v.ilu  i:SrL-|it  ir,  ii.;'.riiiL'  ri<i:u  i- 
tioiis.  aud  uiic  lua)  alua)r)  aUhjicfl  Uial  tLc  niinuals  wiiicb 
produced  them  were  different  from  those  of  ih-  A  upullarifp 
properly  m  called.  As  these  simmucs  havo  the  characters 
ol  . / "  7  Hu  jnV/",  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
aiiai<>L;\  ut  the  aniinaU,  we  arc  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
tb  (  li.u  ri  -i  r^  of  tite  shells  and  to  delenninc  from  them 
aluiiu.  nut  a  little  lime  since,  he  remarks,  the  belief  was 
general  that  fossd  Amfjuflaria?  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
tertiary  bedsi  but  it  la  now  known  that  tbiagjanus  occurs 
through  all  the  *  tercmina  de  acdinenlv*  far  Mr.  Bowerby  has 
recorded  a  Cue  spocias  in  the  transition  beds,  and  M.'l>es- 
bayes  says  tliat  he  knows  many  others  in  the  oolitic  scries, 
an'l  I'Vi  u  j;i  [111'  Invvor  c!i;iIk.    (/.'i\t  tiiiUrut  of  Lamu  h  ) 

Ti.i:  niiurinr  (il  spi'tjifs  recorded  by  M.  Deshayes  in 
his  TaljU'N  IS  fMUtiei'ii  (U'rtiary).  In  tlM  laat  edition  of 
Lamarck  the  number  is  si^itcfio. 

The  gemia  oeaiui  in  the  lut  of  the  ftuOi  ori«inr  SiyniF 


given  by  Professor  Sedpriick  and  Ifr.  llwNsliiMni,  in  dieir 

valuable  i>apcr  'On  the  Structure  of  the  Eastern  Alps* 
(lit '.'  Trant.,  vol.  iii.,  seroiul  !v*.'iii  >),  and  in  Mr.  Mantell's 
'Tabular  Arrangement  til  thu  Oig;uiic  ileiuauu  of  tha 
Comity  of  Sussex' (iZiiti). 

In  the  last-mentioned  catalogue  AmpuUariep  patula  and 
ttigaretina  are  noted  from  the  blue  clay  of  Bra  kle^luun  and 
the  arenaceous  limostoue  or  sandstone  of  Boignor.  Ttw  form 
also  occurs  with  a  ?  in  the  list  from  tlie  chalk  DMilt  end 
Ampullaria  eanalicuta  is  recorded  in  the  lame  paper  a 
occurring  in  the  gauk,  or  Folkatono  marl. 

PERiarO'MlUM.  in  noaiea^  ia  the  ring  or  fringe  ef 
brittlea  or  teeth  whioh  are  aaatad  immediately  below  the 
operculum,  and  dose  up  the  orilico  of  the  seed-vessel.  This 
organ  is  highly  hyt^rometrical,  and  is  supposed  to  assist  in 
dispersing  the  spmcs,  or  seed-like  jiarticlo^  by  wiiich  such 
plants  are  propu^ali^d.  Professor  l^ndky  regards  lire  fringes 
of  lli>!  prri^itiminin  as  incomplete  loaves. 

PEiii  i  ONK'UM  is  tlu:  membrane  by  which  the  walls  of 
the  abdominal  cavit)-  are  lined,  and  all  the  abdominal  or- 

Sjis  are  covered.  The  name  is  also  sometimaa  a^ied  ta 
e  eavity  itael£  The  arrangement  of  the  pariloneum  is  in 
every  respect  aimilar  to  that  of  ethar  aevous  membranes 
[MEHnRAifs],  exo^  that  ut  the  extremity  ef  the  Fallopian 
tube  it  oomnttBieetca  witli  the  nusow  ■enhfiiie  of  iliat 
tube,  and  tbua  is  mdirectlv  cxpoaed  le  the  external  air.  It 
i-,  llji'  |H  riiiMu-utn,  and  llit-  e|>illii.lium  covoriiiii  it,  which 
^iM  .s  M  .lil  the  i.rgans  witluti  the  abdomen  their  peculiar 
sli.ijing  surjii-.'s,  ,uiil  which  by  its  duplicatiircs  funii>  tlse 
ui(j...i  ;itt  ry.  uia>'iitiiui,  aJid  other  folds  by  vvllicti  tbosL"  r.ri;a:is 
are  alliu  lu  li  lo  c  u  li  atiu-r  and  t;i  iho  «all  of  the  ul<J  uuc:i, 
and   liuMii^h   whicu  liimr  Vessels  |>as8.    [&l£sii.NmKV : 

O  M  I  N  T ;  M  ] 

PERITONITIS  is  an  indamnMlioa  of  the  peritoneam. 
It  may  exist  either  as  aa  acute  or  a»«  abcoaic  disease.  The  { 
chief  aympioma  of  the  acute  form  are  pain,  availing,  aad 
tendeniBia  of  the  abdenen,  aeeoinanied  with  ferar  and  a 
fkequent  email  and  bard  pube.  lite  pain  in  peritonitia  is  < 
usually  much  moro  severe  than  thet  of  any  other  inflamma-  ' 
t ury  disLase  uf  thu  iut>-:>tiiics  or  other  nbdomiiial  organs.  It 
iji  acutii  and  cutiiag,  and  »c>nMs!ime>.  <t,:oiiis  in  paroxysms; 
it  is  generally  diffused,  Iml  iicr  a-i  -nilly  it  is  almost  confined 
toasinglepartof  theabd.iiiu-n  :  but  Us  must  distinguisbini^ 
chura*  i.T  h  that  it  is  grcntly  inrrcased  iiy  [iressurc,  so  that 
in  a  severe  case  the  patient  cannot  support  so  much  as  the 
weight  of  the  bed-clotlies,  but  lies  on  his  back  with  his  knees  i 
drawn  up»  and  brcalbes  quickly  and  lightly,  moving  the  dia- 
phmgm  aa  Utile  as  jiosmble,  so  as  lo  avoid  tla' pain  which  its 
praasure  would  excite  in  the  inflamed  parte.  The  bowela  in 
eaaea  of  peritonltia  are  usually,  but  by  no  SMana  eonatantly,. 
eonatipated}  commonly  alao  there  are  present  anttaen,  vo- 
miliitg.  and  hiccup,  and  Qlmo<it  always  excessive  tbiiat  and 
prostration  I'T  ':'ri':i^th.    IT  n  •*.  chcrkiMl  in  its  course,  acute 
peritonitis  usually  lermiaaiiia  laluU;,  iu  iV  im  five  to  ten  days; 
tl;i  paiifiit  becoming  mure  aud  more  dci  fesicil.  atvl  all  llw 

'  sy  tii|  !■  ins  regularly  increasini;  (ill  wiihm  a  sbort  tune  of 
jIimi  il,  «        i:u:  [la r.i  i-  MiKD^'iih  cea^ui,  and  a  (b'fc|ii , vo  itn- 

I  provcmeut  in  many  i  f  the  other  signs  of  the  disease  takes 

I place. 
The  usual  rtnirUul  ed'ects  of  peritonitis  are  the  effusunof 
,  scrum  with  m  pus  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomeilb 

and  adhesions  of  tbe  oppoaite  aur&oaa  of  the  aevaiel  oiceni 
within  it  After  death  ftom  acute  peritonitia,  the  walH  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  atnftoaa  of  the  organa  ebiedy  or  alana 
affected,  arc  found  thickened,  swollen,  and  vascular,  eoveroJ 
lii.  tclies  of  dilated  blowl- vessels,  and  uiurc  ur  luss 
fiiuily  Mlliering  tojioihcr  by  tlie  lymph  which  is  tlfiijr'd  lie- 
twcen  tliL'tn,  and  v^liu-li,  if  tlu;  paiu-nl  huimvos  for  a  certain 
leni;ih  (jf  lirac,  becomes  vascular,  and  is  convortotl  into  the 
u^iuii  tissue  of  adhwiwM  or  ftlie  tteoibinncfc  [hm^' 

MATIOX.] 

The  causes  of  perifonitis  aie  vetion.  Like  other  acute 
inflammations,  it  may  occur  after  expoaure  to  cold,  or  tha 
other  common  excitants  of  disease;  hot  it  il  inoneeTtaiBly 
produeed  by  iiunriea  of  the  poriioneun.  aa  by  tumeura  deve- 
loped within  the  abdomen,  by  the  obstmetionB  which  eeeor 
in  strangulated  hernia,  and  intussusception,  of  whidi  it  is  a 
cotistont  consequence,  by  the  spreading  of  disease  fVom  the 
nfliacent  viscera,  by  heavy  Mdws  and  falls  on  the  abilomen, 
by  penetrating  wounds  uUlu  [>  d  in  operations  for  hernia  or 
in  other  circumstances,  by  tlu  ii  i>-;i.:*'  "f  foreign  bodies  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  auu  especially  by  the  ulcerative 
parfwnlMii««eaai]Mital  xuptttieef  enyef  dweigeaeaeK 
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«tance»  which  aro  produotive  of  th«  noat  certollUy  nd 

npidly  fatal  foim  of  the  di»«a»e. 

From  iht'^L'  rau-^cs  m-i:!i>  iH-ritonitis  may  occur  nt  nil 
periods  of  !ifc,  bui  it  nmri-  IritjUcntly  nffecls  persons  of  the 
middle  iliaii  any  hiIk-is.  Wnmeii  in  chilr)-l)o«l  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  It.  Tlicy  may  be  Litiackc-il  cillier  with  com- 
mon peritonitis,  iin'^ciHing  no  ronirii  kuhljr  peculiar  symp- 
tonu  or  effects ;  or  they  may  have  that  which  is  especially 
caU«(l  puerperal  perttonili».  In  cases  of  the  latter  disease 
however  the  peritonitis  is  not  always  the  most  important 
tyiuptom,  but  must  rather  be  regarded  merely  as  one  of  the 
ODinatdMils  of  tlw  paeuliar  Ibver  by  vbich  the  p»ticnt  in 
«.11bel«d,  indvlikh olten  utttiQ«  tbo ehanctor of  tm  epi- 
demic. 

The  appropriate  treatment  of  peritonitis  eoniitts  in  the 
ca:ly  i  \  niL'iit  ft  ^upious  general  blec<linL's.  TIjc  quan- 
tity ijf  lil.>.i  l  al  sUdctcd  must  be  as  great  as  tlu^  patient's 
hculih  ^m11  i  crmit;  and  after  one  full  bleeding.  It  is  usiuilly 
advisable  to  abstroct  other  sranll  quantities  at  iniervai&  (i: 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  tdl  the  severity  of  the  disease  is 
disUnelly  reduced.  When  this  has  been  effected,  or  cvt-ii 
eoincidentif  with  the  general  bleedings,  blood  should  bo 
drawn  firom  near  the  scat  of  the  diseaf^o  by  the  repeated  np- 
plicatton  of  namerou'i  leeches,  and  hot  fomentations  should 
m  the  ioterraU  be  aHiduoiuljr  applied  to  the  abdomeo.  Of 
iniemal  medieinea  tbe  moat  ellratiial  ia  calonet,  of  vhieb, 
aAcr  the  flrtt  general  bleeding,  three  or  four  doaea  of  nvc 
giains  or  more,  with  one  or  two  gmina  of  opium,  should  be 
gi\cn  at  intcrvnls  i  f  about  four  hours,  and  afterwards 
smaller  doscs  til!  a  sli^lit  salivation  is  produced.  During 
all  the  time  of  the  tivatment,  tUu  lovitst  (Let  l  uly  should 
l>o  allowed,  unless  tho  patient  is  ovilLiitly  Biaking.  In 
that  case,  atid  generally  in  the  later  singes  uf  iho  diiwasc, 
a  mare  nulriiious  diet  may  be  given,  but  there  is  perhaps 
BO  affaetion  in  which  relapses  are  to  liable  to  occur  in  con- 
lequtnoa  of  the  early  or  it\judiciou(  use  of  stimulating 
firad. 

Aeuto  perttooitia  aometimetif  after  fifteen  or  tweulj  dam* 
oontinuance,  aumnea  a  ehtonio  fiirm;  or  tbe  inflaumatiop 

may  from  its  conimenccmeiit  be  of  slow  progress.  In  either 
case  the  symptoms  are  luiually  very  obscure;  the  pain  being 
but  slight  or  ii.scovci;iblc  mily  t>y  ci  .i>iderablo  pressure,  ana 
the  swelling  ur  tt;aaiuii  ut'  tliL-  ubd  iiucn  occurring  only  at  a 
late  period  of  the  di»ca<!C.  Il>  more  important  symiiiuiu.s 
aro  tlio  low  fever,  tl\p  constuni  tijirst,  the  noetic  flLi>liingj  nf 
the  face,  the  emaciation,  languor,  and  ii';;ul;ii  ly  uKiLnsin:; 
debility  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  It  rarely  proves  fatal 
till  after  many  months  have  elapsed;  and  its  cfFecis  are 
fouud  after  death  to  be  thickening  aud  increased  dcn^^iiy  of 
all  the  peritoneal  coverings,  increased  TBSCUhuity  or  black- 
neas  of  their  aurfaoea>  which  in  many  cases  are  besot  with 
TB8t  numbers  of  ninule  erqiah-wfaite  tnberclea,  and  clfu- 
^ns  of  mvm  wiUi  lympii  or  pi»  whciever  the  aiyaoent 
orgauB  are  not  oonnoitted  togetner  hf  the  adheaunu.  The 
treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  is  usu:illv  unsatisfactory  and 
of  doubtful  bencdt.  Local  bleedings  should  be  frequently 
employed,  and  blisters  or  other  countor-irri^iutb  ^ilnntld  be 
applied  over  the  abdomen.  Tlio  diet  shouUi  Im  hyht  and 
nutritious,  and,  as  oftL-ii  as  tlu-y  sci-ai  tu\-c>i;iiy,  nuM  i)ur:jn- 
tivcs  may  bo  admint&etrcd.  FnctHtiiH  uf  utntuietiUi  con- 
taining mercury  or  iodine  aw  ni-o  useful,  and  iodine  should 
bo  «!lm!ni<*tcrcd  iistcrnaiiy  when  the  patient  is  of  ascrofu- 
PEIUwiNKLE,  or  PERRIWINICLB,tho  wnaeular 
name  for  the  well  known  species  of  TVirio  which  is 
lia  ^  kl'd  about  the  atfeeitand  aold  in  grwl  qoaatitia^  es- 
(M  l  i:uiy  to  the  poorer  <<lastes.  In  wry  hot  waothar  and  the 
ueaUaeof  the  year  they  aro  often  unwnoleaooM,  especially  if 
there  be  any  predisposition  to  disordered  functions  of  tliu 
abdominal  viscera  pri'valL-nl.  Insi.-uir,-^  Inivc  Ihhd  kmiuu 
■where  the  introduction  ot'  a  car^u  oC  ihtiwuiUU  s  mtu  a  Mi- 
lage has  been  followed  by  a  foorlul  r.uiuiiiit  ul  (K  uth  conse- 
quent up'iti  attacks  siimilar  to  cholera,  if  not  vUokra  itself. 
Taken  m  lOiKleiatiou  and  when  lu  high  condition,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  an  unhealthy  food  Tbo  Linnean  narao  for 
the  genus  is  Turbo  liiloreu*.  Pennant  states  the  belief  of 
tlie  Bwediah  peasants  that  when  tlicM  sbelJa  creep  bt^h  up 
the  foeka,  tb^y  indicate  a  storm  from  the  aonth.  Liunous 
quotes  Stroem,  tbe  Norwegian,  tat  a  diffmBt  aiMury  when 
it  creeps  up  tbe  atrand;  ho  saya  thai  it  dtnoitt  a  tani  vhid 
and  aeain  in-aboMk— ^  qnattdo  littoca  adMondit.  indicat  ven- 
tttin  i  taica,  paoatum  adlittni.*  Tho&od  of  tbo  periwinkle 


i*  generally  ee«ndei«d  to  be  vpgetable  only.  (TiniBi- 
nid;e.1 

PERIZCVNIUS,  .TAMKS  VOOR15R(  »KK.  Iwn  at  Dora 
in  tin-  ):n:.M,ice  el"  Gniriiiifjrn,  ui  ttol,  muiIimI  at  Deveiitcf 
alwJ  al'iTv-nr  i,  at  L.-vilcu  lunlor  Gi;i  viu*.  He  chietly  ap- 
plied liiniM-ir  to  pliil-ili.-irii!  and  liistorical  studies  lu 
1671  lu-  wa^  app.iiisted  r«i<:i,.r  of  the  gvmnasium  of  Delft; 
in  16^1  hi'  was  niiide  professor  of  clooueiM-e  and  history  at 
Francki  r.  In  icios  he  removed  to  teyden  aa  professor  of 
hi.toiy  and  the  Grodt  language.  Bo  died  at  Leyden  jn 
1715.  Porisoniiu  waa  one  of  the  moat  dtstmguished  scho- 
lars that  Holland  Itae  produoad.  He  published  nnmeroua 
dissertations  on  aobjecls  of  classical  learning,  and  editions 
of  Qtt,CnTlha,  of  Diotys  Cretcnsts's 'Trojan  ^Var.' atid  of 
other  Latin  and  Greek  author-.  !S'i  i mii,  m  In,  •  M,'mi)m 
has  given  a  list  of  his  works  vvbitii  ln..«i.vct  is  iiut  com- 
plete. Among  his  mnre  important  works,  the  following 
deserve  notice:  1,  '  Aniniadvcrssi^nc^  lli'-toriras,  in  quibus 
(|iianijdui  i:iia  m  [x\-y\<  It  ■nvmai-uui  HTkim  utnusque  lin- 
L'li  v  autonbiis  noiantur;  niulta  ctiam  illustrantur  utque 
cin(  iidantur.'svo  ,  Amsicrdam.  1685.  In  this  work  the  au- 
thor compares  many  passai-cs  of  various  historians  rcdatiiig 
to  particular  events,  and  also  to  other  subjects  of  language, 
habits,  and  civil  polity ;  it  ia  a  Work  Ml  of  eruditioo,  and 
useful  to  classical  i'cholati;  2,  *Db  Ubu  atque  Utililate 
OrvcB  Ronanicque  Linguv  3,  '  Rurum  ))cr  Europam 
Sneulo  XVI.  gestarum  Commentarii  historici.'  a  work 
imitated  by  Duraiul,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury :'  .1, '  Di-squisitio  de  Priptorio;'  5,  •  Dissertatio  do  .'Ero 
Giavi ;  5,  '  Dissertatio  tie  Morte  Judap;*  6,  'Urigiiie  >  Bu- 
hvlonicrc  et^gyptiaciv.'  1  vols.  6vo.,  Leyden,  1711;  a  work, 
tli(!  Miipi  rlance  of  which  Iwih  been  supersedtd  by  the  moro 
ru-c-ont  i:ivp«t!gations  into  Egyptian  rhronoligv  and  antiqui- 
t:c>.  Tin- '  C)iiu5cula  Minora'  of  PcnzoiiniH,  c  niiisting  of 
oration-tand  dis  ertations,  were  published  at  Leydcu  in  1740» 
with  a  bin>;raj  iiy  of  tho  authoT.  Fbriaoiiiiis  loft  hta  H8S. 
to  tho  Lcydon  hbraiy. 

PERJURY,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  it  the 
olfeoee  of  fbbeljr  swearing  to  facts  in  a  jndicuu  proceedinc. 
1N>  oonalitnte  thiaoflbnee  the  party  must  hove  been  lawfully 
sworn  to  s;if>ak  tbe  truth  by  soinc  cmrl,  jtidL;L-,  or  oiliivi- 
having  Kmifietcnt  authority  to  adiiiiiii!.lei  sku  uaih;  aiul, 
luukr  ilii-  it  ith  si>  ;i:li;r.inMered,  ho  must  wilfully  a:.-crt  a 
falsehood  in  a  judaial  j*i'occcding  respecting  come  fact  iim- 
terial  to  the  sul.jcct  of  inquiry  in  Uiat  proceciliitg.  In  a  legal 
sense  Ihercforo  the  term  has  a  much  narrower  imjx)rl  than 
it  has  in  its  popular  acceptation.  It  is  $aid  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke  (.3  IiiKt ,  166)  that  'the  deposition  must  l>o  direct  and 
absolute,  and  not  ut  jiutat,  nor  sicut  weminit,  nor  ui  credit, 
&c. ;  but  this  doctrine  has  been  long  since  exploded;  and 
it  is  now  clear  that  a  person  may  commit  perjury  by  awear- 
ing  that  he  believea  a  fiwt  to  be  true  which  he  Anovw  f«  be 
false.  It  is  immaterial,  with  lel^mwe  to  tbo  offence  of 
perjury^  wboUwf  the  false  atateisent  haa  raoeived  credit  or 
no^  or  whether  any  injurj'  baa  b^n  stistained  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  conscqueuctf  of  it.  Tlie  rharacteiisiic  of  this 
offence  therefore,  by  the  law  of  England,  not  iho  violation 
of  the  religiLius  sanction  nf  an  Dalli,  iiur  Ilio  wrong  dotu:  to 
the  pL'ison  i,r  prujieriy  ot'  aiiulher,  hut  tlif  injury  done  to 
tlic  udmuubtraliLMi  id' j ust It}'  I'.iKl-  tcsiiiuony  ur  informa- 
tion 111  a  judicial  procetidiiig.  {J't/tA  Report  of  Cvmmis- 
sioners  on  Criminal  L<nc,  p.  23.) 

Tho  history  of  this  ottence  in  the  common  law  is  ciilirely 
dependent  upon  the  history  of  the  trial  by  jur),  [Juav.J 
AVhere  perjury  is  mentioned  by  Braclon  aud  i^leti^ 
these  onticnt  authors  exclusively  alluile  to  the  oll^noa 
of  jurora  ingitringa  wilfully  false  verdict;  and  as  the  jury 
appear  to  have  been  origitiiuly  mcn  ly  witnesses,  speaking 
from  their  personal  knowledge  of  tho  fids,  and  sworn  to 
ififak  the  truth,  their  misconduct  in  giving  a  false  deciiiion 
iiiit;lu  I  f  justly  treated  as  perjury.  As  popul.Ui m  and 
( ivili/atKin  increased,  tho  character  of  the  triiit  liy  lutv  was 
cJi  ingcd,  and  witnt^ses  wi  re  called  in  order  to  liilorm  the 
jiuMis  rf'-pcctinjr  fai  t •>  of  \vhi<h  the  latter  Wen;  commonly 
iL,'inin>iil,  iliini[;h  tlio  iii'-tituiiou  waM  originally  fbinnn  d  oi/i>ii 
the  pre>>uttiption  that  tlicy  luu^l  necessarily  be  acquainted 
with  tlicnu  It  is  probable  that  this  altcrutiuu  did  not  tako 
place  at  once,  but  that  it  wa«  one  of  tho^c  gradual  intrmluc- 
tions  by  means  of  which  laws  silently  ailtipl  themselves 
tocbangea  in  national  habila  and  circumstances.  At  all 
evantib  than  ia  no  tiaoe  ra  tbe  atatutoa  er  in  the  tepovtod 
praooedingaof  the  oourta,  of  any  penal  law  agatiut  perjury 
in  vitnaaaaai  ai  diatingukhad  Ron  that  of  joron*  oarliar 
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than  the  rcign  of  Ilotiry  VIII. ;  the  da'c  of  tho  iiiLroduclion 
of  ;he  ^^:lao^^^'•>  tiath  lo  speak  the  truth,  in  use  Hi  the  pre- 
sent day,  IS  unknown,  and  no  form  of  process  for  securing 
the  attendance  of  ^TiIne^scs  fcx('«|tt  wliere  they  were  Btl<}<?a 
to  the  jury)  seems  lu  have  e.visud  before  tho  reign  uf  Eli- 
nbeth.  [Jury.I  These  fkola  tend  to  show  that  the  offence 
of  pcijury  has  iMien  gradually  moulded  into  it*  present  de- 
tasit9  «hu»ctcr,  by  the  correspondii^  oliaj^  in  the  flioc- 
tloni  of  the  jury.  This  chaiiso  howeTer  WM  oomplete  in 
the  time  of  Sir  EJwai  J  Coke,  us  lie  lUTuies  jH'rjury  luMily  in 
the  wiliu'  tt-rras  in  which  it  ir  descnbod  in  iiiuio  shoiUtq 
text-bocks.  (3  I/is!.,  lC.:i.) 

A  dcrctid^til  ill  cijuiiy  i-;  i:u-li)  of  periuiy  by  fiil^e  sw«ar- 
ing  in  hiii  answer  lo  a  plain  lift'  h  bill  'I'hc  dcfetidant  is  in 
lact  also  a  witness,  fur  he  is  bound  tu  answer  oti  oath  to  the 
matter  contained  in  the  bill,  and  the  plaintiff  may  read  thu 
whole  or  any  integral  nortiou  of  the  defendant's  answer  as 
•videnro  against  such  acfendant.  In  the  case  of  an  answer 
in  canity,  the  offence  of  faUe  swearing  fklli  exactly  within 
the  ilelinition  given  at  the  head  of  this  artldft. 

The  punisbmeQU  ef  fwijurjr  hy  the  common  law  were, 
dtMietionaiy  fine  wai  impraonment,  and  tho  pillory, 
which  latter  punishment  was  abolished  in  1837.  To 
fhe«e  was  added  an  incident  probably  derived  from  tho  pu- 
nishment of  jurors  in  antitnt  times,  namely,  a  perpetual  in- 
capacity to  give  evuk'iico  in  courts  of  justice.  A  further 
punishroLiit  wa*  autliorisod  by  tho  stiUuii;  2  George  II.,  o. 
25,  s.  2,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  iiuprisonmenl  with 
hard  labour  for  seven  year*  iD|ght  ht  aWMrmd.  OT  innipof ■ 
tation  for  a  like  period. 

Subornation  of  perjuiy  eonuats  in  wilfully  procuring  any 
person  to  commit  perjury ;  and  it  ia  «aaenti«l  to  tbia  offflooe 
that  tho  false  oath  should  be  actually  tftlwd.  The  MUM  pa- 
Qiahment  is  assigned  to  aubontation  at  to  perjury. 

Boaides  perjury  and  inbomalMD  of  perjury  atcommoil 
kw,  the  statute  &  Elis^  e.  9.  eontaina  a  l^alative  enaet- 
Ukent  respecting  these  offences;  but  as  this  enactment  is 
more  limiied  than  the  common  law,  both  in  the  definitioa  of 
the  crimt!  itseU"  und  in  the  punishment  lo  be  applied  to  it,  it 
ha.<s  seldijin  beun  use<l  in  recent  limes;  and  within  the  Inst 
century  ihcrii  e  been  few  if  any  instances  of  prosecutions 
under  this  statute.  Tlierf  are  also  many  statutes  by  which 
0Bthi4  are  required  as  a  sanction  tostaienients  uf  facts  under 
a  variety  of  ciicumsiancos,  and  otherwise  than  in  judicial 
proceedings;  and  these  statutes  frequently  declare  thatfaUe 
swearing  iu  such  cases  shall  amount  to  perjury,  and  be  pu- 
niabableaaaucb.  TbeConmissioners  on  Criminal  Law  bate 
pointedowt  the  pndiealiibieetions  t<)  provisions  of  thukiod, 
•od  have  auggpsleil  a  mode  of  Tendering  the  law  upoD  the 
■ulgeel  more  pneise  by  drawing  a  Uneof  iiatinetlon  between 
the  dangennia  erime  of  faUe  tealiuony  ia  courts  of  justice 
and  mere  ftilso  swearing  to  facts  on  other  occasions.  See 
Fifth  Uf}'Vrt,  ]>[>.  if>  und  50. 

By  the  j  &  6  William  IV.,  c.  62,  declarations  may  now 
bo  substuuited  Jiir  oatba  in  many  estndttdiqial  proceedings. 
[Oath.] 

PEKM,  an  cxteiiMivc  government  of  RuFsia,  is  situated 
parllv  in  Europe  and  p&dly  m  Asia,  between  56"^  3U'  and 
61'' 3u'  N.  lat.  and  53»  20'  and  64"  lo'  E.  long.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  north  by  Wolugda  and  Tobolsk,  on  the  cast 
by  Tobolsk,  on  the  IINIlh  by  Orenburg,  and  on  the  west 
by  Viatka.  The  area,  according  to  Schubert  and  most 
other  writers,  is  about  I25,(jOU  square  miles,  or  more  than 
double  the  area  of  Bngland  and  Walea.  The  pq>ulatioii, 
■eeoiding  to  Sebubert.  ia  9BO,000,  but  aeeoiding  to  Hors- 
chelmann  and  Cannabich.  it  is  1,270,000;  M.  Koppen  how- 
ever made  it  amount,  in  163S,  to  1, 488,800. 

This  ■  overiiiiunt  is  immiUainous,  end  is  divided  by  the 
Ural  nioutitains,  wliii  h  traverse  ii  from  north  to  »uulli,  into 
two  unequal  parts,  tlie  smaller  of  vvIulIi  is  in  Asia.  But 
thciuL.'!]  tbti  lot^iest  summit  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  Pavdin- 
skuY  Kamon,  is  6400  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
chain  rises  so  gradually  that  tiavHlcrs  tipnroaching  it  on 
the  road  from  Perm  to  Ekatcrinenbur};  iire  aisappointed  in 
finding  thenuelvcs  at  the  summit  (wim  h,  on  this  road,  it  is 
tnie,  ia  Mdy  lAOU  feet)  without  perceiving  that  they  were 
naUng  an  ascent.  The  breadth  of  tho  chain  varies  frum 
■even  to  nventy  milea.  and  the  part  belonging  lo  the 
fovommentef  Vmn  ia  4U  milea  in  leiq^th.  The  moun- 
tainous perta  an  cereied  with  fiitests,  in  come  ef  which 
there  are  immense  marshes.  The  southern  parts  of  the 
government,  on  the  Euro(>ean  side,  are  ferUle  and  well  cnl> 
iivitodf  bat  the  other  portkoi  «re  more  loitoble  lo  paiton 


than  tillage.  Tlic  course  of  the  rivers  t«  determined  hvthe 
Utal  chain.  The  principal  river  on  the  west  side  is  the 
Kama,  among  the  numerous  affluents  of  which  is  the 
Tchous-sovaia,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain,  and  joins  the  Kama  above  the  town  of  Pam.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  the  Soava,  the  Tovtra,  and  tlie 
Soeth flow  eastward  tojoin  fbeTobol.  Tbereareobove  C09 
lakes,  moat  of  them  eaat  of  the  mountains.  There  are  also 
sulphureous  and  other  mineral  springs.  The  climate  is  un> 
equal,  being  very  rit^)rous  in  the  mountains  nnd  in  the 
eastern  part,  but  milder  towards  the  south-west,  Ii  is  lia\t- 
ever  generally  healthy.  A^jrieidtuic  eiii()loys  a  prc.-u  lu.ni- 
ber  of  hands,  but  the  government  does  not  produce  corn 
sulhcient  for  the  corisunipl loii  of  the  inhabitants.  Rye, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  llax  are  giowti.  Tlie  climate  is 
unfavourable  to  horticulture.  The  forests,  of  which  a  very 
large  proportion  belongs  to  the  crown,  consist  of  llie  pine,  tho 
larch,  the  birch,  and  the  lime-tree;  in  the  south-eastern 
part  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  birch,  and  the  elm  arc  found,  andin 
the  districts  of  Tcherdyne  and  Werkhotouric,  the  cedar. 
These  iiireats,in  which,  aa  in  other  proTiucc<:,  cnofBieaB 
waate  ia  eommitted,  annply  fcel  for  smelting  the  produce  of 
the  mines.  Game  ana  fur-bearing  animaU  abound.  The 
governmtyit  of  Perm  owes  its  riches  to  its  minerala,  and 
tin  a<n  kiiii;  of  the  mincii  c  niploys  the  greater  part  of  the 
iniiabiiuuLs.  They  produce  in.n.  copper,  platinum,  a  little 
lead,  gold,  siilver,  salt,  marble,  ja^^fer,  agateii,  amethvsts, 
loadstone,  and  Pumc  diamonds.  Of  Into  years  they  nave 
yielded  on  an  a\era;;e  -2^0  poo<U  (poor!  =  30  lbs.)  of  gnhl 
and  100  poods  of  platinum.  I'he  richest  gold-mines  are 
those  of  BeresoK  The  crown  possesses  twenty-five  forges  or 
smelting'houses,  in  which  33,UU0  roasters  ami  workmen  are 
employeil;  private  individuals  have  99  smell m^-houses  for 
iron  and  3S  for  copper.  The  mines  of  the  Ural  mountaina 
yield  aonuaUy  about  300  poods  of  gold,  2uo,ooo  poods  of 
copper,  and  A^'MW  peoilB  of  iron.  The  gnater  pert  of 
these  products  belongs  lo  Che  government  of  Perm,  which 
aliio  priiduces  about  seven  million  poods  of  salt  annually. 

The  number  of  dome«lic  animals  is,  in  round  numbers, 
uIkjuI  680,000  liorses,  wliieh  are  neces-ary  for  tho  service 
of  the  mines  and  the  carria};e  of  their  produce;  650,000 
horned  cattle ;  fi-CUOU  sheep;  390,1.100  swme  ;  and  91)00 
goats.  The  Baschkirs  breed  a  great  (juantity  of  bees:  foi<- 
roi^rly  tiiey  hitd  camels,  but  the  race  appears  to  be  eXtinct. 
The  Woguls,  in  the  north,  have  a  few  reindeer. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inlMbitants  are  Russians.  The  re- 
mainder are  Permians,duscended  ftom  the  antient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  between  the  Unl  mountains  and  the 
White  Sea.  and  v orioua  Ttetar  noaa.  All  the  inhabitants 
OToftM  Chrislianitjr,  with  the  eiception  of  abent  33.000 
Tartars  and  Baaehkira  of  both  sexes,  who  are  Mohammedans : 
and  a  very  few  Tchcremtsses  and  Woguls,  who  are  still 
paj^'aiis. 

Tlierc  arc  some  linuiuiacturcs  of  cloth,  leather,  soap, 
candles,  ficc.  Tra<le  is  very  brl^k,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  facility  for  \valer-rarri;>^^c  on  the  Kama  and  its  tribu- 
taries, auil  partly  ouinf;  to  the  thuly  nuie  aiiiuial  fares, 
eighteen  of  which  arc  held  in  the  towns,  the  most  consider- 
able being  that  of  Irbit.  With  respect  to  education,  Perm 
is  under  toe  university  of  Kasan,  but  education  is  confined 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  According  tO 
Schmidilin,  whuiw  book  was  published  in  IViS,  there  were, 
by  the  latest  a(»oan)a  that  he  could  proeure.  which  seem 
to  have  been  of  1632, 62aehoohv  with  123  teachers  and  4069 
pupils,  which  was  one  scholar  oat  of  294  inhabitants ;  talcing 
the  population  at  that  lime,  as  ho  dues,  at  about  1,200, m  o. 

Tne  town  of  Perm,  tho  capital  of  tho  government,  is  a 
iiiodcrii  town,  having  been  built  in  obctuenco  to  a  ukase 
ol  Caihcniic  II.,  issued  in  17S0.  It  is  situated  in  58°  N. 
lat.  and  36"  30' E.  long.,  at  tlie  conliux  of  the  lag.n.ychika 
and  the  Kama.  The  j^trceis  are  broad  ar^d  ret^utar.  the 
ho.iscs  almost  all  of  ^vood,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
boulevard  planted  with  trees,  There  rue  only  t«o  churches, 
so  that  it  duos  not  look  likeaRu>!iian  ti)\Mi.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Engelhardt  as  a  dull  town,  destitute  of  resources. 
Tlic  population  is  about  10^000.  It  is  a  bishop's  sec.  Eka- 
terinenbuig,  with  ll^OOO  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  mndi 
greater  imporlanoe;  [BxAvnuittKBimfiJ  Knngar,  at  the 
jnnetioa  of  the  Iron  and  the  Bylwa,  •  foMifted  town  with 
6000  inhabitants,  has  manufiietures  of  leather  and  soap. 
Within  a  mile  of  tho  town,  on  the  hanks  of  ihcSylwo,  there 
are  caverns  in  the  rock,  which  appear  to  have  been  formerly 
inhabited  by  nany  tbootand  ftmiliif.  SoUmaiuki  at  tht 
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conflux  of  tho  Uffolka  and  the  Kama,  ha»  5000  inhabit- 
iinls.  Ilvt'  cluirclics.  and  l"o  coinoiiis.  Tlie  salt-work-. 
:il  .Solimunsk  bfU'iiL^in-;  to  tliL'  crovui  }  icld  1,.T00,000 
jxniiii  annually  :  iiml  iIidsl-  beioiignii^  lo  the  Stri)<:;inoff 
family,  fuur  roillions  and  a  hail  of  poods.  Owing  lo  the 
road  to  Siberia  passing  through  this  town,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable trade.  There  is  a  botanic  garden,  in  which  the 
principal  plants  of  RvHW  and  Siberia  are  cultivated. 
Ntwbjiei>NewModi  haa  18,0«a  inhabitanu,  who  bav*  con- 
kidenible  tnanuAetvres  of  laoqnered  or  japanned  ware. 
Irbit,  i>r  Iil>i/k,  on  the  Noiwa,  near  its  conHuenco  with  the 
Irbii,  lui  J  jOii  uiliiilniauU,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  whii-h  is  fi  fqiK'ntcrl  by  Bnkharmn.  Persian,  Armeniiui, 
Greek. &ic.  luerciianls.  Tlio  v;iliii,' of  the  goods  brought  to  tin- 
fairisaboutSStnillionsuf  rubU-s,  and  is  annually  increasing. 
In  1836  the  value  of  Rust-tan  gwds  was  30.38;,830  rubles; 
uf  European,  395,800;  of  Chinese.  3,259,420;  ofBokharian, 
745,000;  horses,  15,000:  total,  34,800,000  rubles.  libit  iH 
a  neat,  regularly  built,  and  rapidly  iraprovino;  town. 

(SebiaidtUl^i^ibiMta  c«  ia/Wqipw;  HSncholmann. 
RtatAueh;  Ennan,  J?«tf»  nadk  Si6$rU»;  Rvman  Official 
JoumaU.) 

PERMUT.\TIONS.  [CoMBmATtONS.]] 
PKRNA.  [Mai.i.eacka,  vol  xiv.,  p.  3^0.] 
PKKNAMHUCO.  a  seupi'it  in  Bra/il,  sitimted  in  B"  B. 
la',  and  S  i  jo'  W.  liiUg.  It  roii'isis  of  twij  towns,  Ri  c.fe 
and  Ulhnda,  ucai  iy  tiirec  mileti  distant  from  one  another. 
Tlie  Citade  do  Rtcifc  roiLsists  uf  three  different  parts,  called 
Bairro  do  Recife,  Rairro  de  8So  ADtODKh  and  Bairro  de  Boa 
Viiita.  The  Bdirro  do  Recife  is  boUt  on  tho  south-eastern 
extnntUy  of  a  low  and  laiidr  peninsula  fimDsd  by  the 
inotitlM  of  two  nmU  rivefs,  the  Oa|ribaribe  on  the  south, 
and  the  Biberibe  on  the  north;  being  contiguous  to  the 
harbour,  it  is  tho  seat  of  the  commerce.  Thu  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  recife,  or  chain  of  reefs,  «  hu  h  extends  along 
the  whole  f'.-a>t  of  the  projecting  purUya  of  Brazil,  from 
Bahiaon  the  southtoCape  S.Roqueon  the  north.  Opposite 
Recife  this  roef  runs  parallel  lo  the  shores  and  about  200 
yards  from  it,  and  resembles  a  large  flat  wall,  elevated  about 
six  feet  above  low-water  mark.  This  reef,  which  is  per- 
peudJenlar  on  tba  land-side,  and  slopes  gradually  towanls 
tbo  opan  aaa,  is  tnterrnpted  by  a  break  north  of  the  northeni 
flxtremity  of  Reeife.  This  Uraok,  which  is  tather  itarrow. 
is  the  entrance  of  the  port.  Insido  tho  reef  the  water 
is  not  agitated  by  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  vessels  nre  com- 
pletely ^la'itere<l.  The  port  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  ^iio  il.  The  suuihern  part,  called  Porto  do  Mo8»)ueiro, 
is  (iidy  used  by  vessels  nut  drawing  mure  tlian  1.1  feet  of 
water.  Larger  ve-^ek  rem  an  m  the  norllurn  luirbtmr, 
opposite  the  entrance,  which  is  called  Pouijo,  and  is  some- 
times exposed  to  a  swell  from  the  sea,  csiK-cisr.y  iIuhiik 
spring-tides,  which  nsefiveftet.  The  town  is  iiKlinurcntiy 
built,  and  the  streets  an  narrow,  but  generally  fnved.  The 
Rna  das  Cruzes,  which  ia  the  only  wtda  alreol;  eontains 
many  aobaUintial  houses.  Theatotelioiisea  are  oxtensin. 
A  stone  bridge  Itada  fkom  Redfb  to  (be  Bdrra  de  S. 

Antonio,  wliich  occupies  llie  western  part  of  an  island 
formed  by  two  branches  of  the  G.ipibaribe.  Its  streets  are 
Leller  than  those  uf  the  Reeife,  and  Lave  raised  foot-ways 
laid  with  briek>;  bnt  liiey  arc  not  pn\cd,  and  are  ^eneralty 
sandy.  There  is  a  small  square,  surruunded  with  neat 
houses,  and  forming  a  kind  of  bozaar,  consisting  solely  of 
shops,  in  whieh  a  variety  of  artides  are'sold.  The  treasury 
and  the  governor's  palace  are  situated  in  S.  Antonio. 
This  part  of  the  town  is  untte<l  to  tlie  Bairro  de  Boa  Vista 
by  a  bridge  ehieUy  of  wood.  It  is  built  with  great  inre- 
gularity  on  an  undulating  plain,  and  has  lately  incnased 
more  than  the  other  parts  of  Itecife,  many  neat  country- 
houses  having  been  erected  in  the  iibm,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  coc  ia-nul  trees.  As  the  tide  enters 
tho  rivers  some  dis;u:i<  e  abovi-  ;he  (ilaotts  wiiere  tho  throe 
towns  ai'o  built,  the  wnu-r  is  not  fit  tor  drniking.  A  reservoir 
has  accordingly  been  constructed  nearOllinda,  by  lorming  a 
sort  of  barrier,  denominated  a  varadoiro,  across  the  river  Bi- 
beribe, which  impedes  the  fartlier  advance  of  the  tide,  and 
aoenmulataa  the  fresk>w«ter  above.  This  barrier,  whii  h 
also  serves  as  a  bndge  or  iMissage  over  the  nwt  lo  OUindo, 
ia  in  part  covered  by  a  handsome  archway,  below  whkh  tho 
water  parses,  partly  through  circular  spouts,  and  partly 
througl)  larger  and  stjuare  channels.  From  this  place  the 
water  is  carried  in  can  >  ^  t  Tlecif'e.  Recife  lias  a  college, 
with  three  professors  of  LdUu,  one  uf  philosophy,  and  another 
«f  «iliDqu«iie«  and  postiy, 


I    Ollinda  is  beavUfully  situated  u|K>n  a  eluater  of  emineneee 

which  are  eonnwted  with  the  tnounlaiiis  farther  west>  It 
was  uncu  a  considerable  town,  but  lias  been  on  the  decline 
for  the  last  two  conluries.  It  is  ratlier  well  bmlt,  contains 
many  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  finely  situated  ;  a  bo- 
tanical garden  of  trees  and  exotic  plant<«,  iiiosily  l<rought 
from  Asia ;  and  a  college,  with  professors  of  Greek.  Latin, 
French,  geography,  rhetoric,  universal  and  ecclesiastical  hls- 
tor}'.  philosophy,  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  and  drawing. 
Ollinda  contains  about  1200  houses  and  8000  inhabitantih 
and  is  inhabited  by  rich  individuals  and  men  of  letteiB. 
The  Citade  doReeift  contains  more  than  60,000  inhabitants, 
<-hietty  oeciipied  in  its  extensive  commerce.  S.  Antonio 
is  by  iUr  the  most  populous  of  the  three  towns,  and  most  of 
its  inhabitants  are  mechanics.  The  exports  of  I'ernambuco, 
in  1828,  oonr^isted  of  l,5l.<,!2i)  arobaa  of  sugar,  .Tj.^JOO  bales 
of  cotton,  53,000  hides,  KX)  pwitcheons  of  rum,  and  .some 
other  articles  to  a  leas  atnount,  as  leather,  drugs,  Braxil 
wood,  &e.  In  the  same  year  were  imported  40.0(10  casks 
of  cod,  mostly  from  Sngland ;  24,000  casks  of  Hour,  from 
the  United  States  and  Germany;  10,000  pipes  of  wine; 
300  pipes  of  brandy;  400  pipes  of  olive-oil:  600  pipes  of 
vinegar ;  great  quantities  or  British  mannftetnred  goods, 
cspeeiallv  of  cotton;  silk  goods  from  Franeo  and  China; 
and  several  other  urticles  of  less  amount  The  number  of 
vessels  w  hich  auniinrty  depart  from  thia  poft  to  BuTope and 
IS'orth  America  is  abmit  200. 

The  town  of  Pernamhuco  was  taken  by  the  Putcli  in 
1630,  and  remained  in  their  poucseion  to  16&4.  The  Dutch 
did  more  for  its  publie  worka  in  that  abort  period  than  Ims 
been  done  ever  since. 

(Henderson's  HutoTff  qf  Brtaai  Spis  tBd  Maitioa 
Reis*  in  Braiilien,) 

PERNAU.  [LiTONiA.] 

PHRNIS.    [Faixonid.k,  vol.  X.,  p.  IM.] 

PEHODlCl  ICUS,Mr.  Bennett^snameforaXanifrA&iff 
species,  (irobably,  in  his  opinion,  the  animal  noticed  and 
imperfectly  repiesciued  by  Ikxiiiiau  under  tho  name  of 
B-'lto. 

Generic  Character.— Fiue  somewhat  lengthened.  Limbt 
subequal.   TVui  moderate*  /ndieai  very  sbort.  tb*  nng ueal 

phalan.v  alone  exserted. 

Dental  Formula :— Ineisoia  ^  i  Canines  y— J;  Ifolata  * 

3-3" 

Mr.  Bennett  further  describes  tho  upper  incisors  as  being 
suljef|ual,  and  the  lower  a»  slender  uiid  sloping  ((/#c/ipe*) ; 
the  canines  as  conic,  cumprevsed,  \Mtli  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior margins  acute;  the  first  upper  tuular  .i4>  smallest,  the 
second  larger,  and  both  conic;  the  third  as  acutely  tuber* 
culale,  the  tubercles  being  two  externally  and  one  internally ; 
the  fourth  lilce  the  pneeding,  its  internal  tubwde  talbet 
larger  than  the  rest  Cabsentin  the  young  spceimen);  the 
lower  molars  are  deeeribed  as  consisting  of  two,  ronie  and 
eijual,  and  a  third  externally  acutely  bitiiberculated,  aud 
having  ouo  internal  tubercle;  the  rest  absent. 

Evample,  Perodictus  Geoffroyi,  Bennett 

Z>e«m;)/>Vin.— Colour  chestnut,  paler  below,  with  a  few 
ash-coloured  hairs  interspened;  liaaeo  woolly. 

Locality.— Bmxa  Leone. 

Tliis,  with  another  animal  (Aulacodtu  Sieinderianut, 
Temm.),  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
by  Mr.  Boyle,  colonial  srng^n.  Sierra  I,«une.  The  brina 
into  which  they  had  been  put  upon  tbeir  deaths,  which  oe- 
eurred  upon  the  homewara  passage,  noRirtunately  proved 
too  ncak  for  their  perfect  preservation,  but  they  wore,  on 
their  arrival,  transferred  to  strung  spirit,  with  the  view  of 
pre'ervnig  ihetn  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Beniieit  gives  tho  following  as  the  synonyms  of  this 
hi'.xhly  miercsiing  uuimal :  Pulto,  Bosnian  (Guiti.,  ii. 
No.  4  ?) ;  Lemur  i^.'/o,  Gmcl.  (Linn.,  SysL  Nut.,  4  2  ?) ;  Nyc- 
ticebus  Pbtio,  Ger»ff.  {.4nn.  Afut.,  .\ix.,  165?);  Ga/ofo  Gui- 
ncensis  (Desm.,  Mamm.,  104,  No,  127  ?) ;  aud  dMerwes  the 
head  as  rounded  with  a  projecting  muzsle,  the  BOstnle 
lateral,  small,  sinuous,  with  an  intermediate  graove  extend- 
ing to  the  upper  lip,  the  tongue  rough  with  minute  papillie, 
rather  large,  thin,  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  furnished  be- 
neath with  a  tongue-like  appendage,  which  is  shorter  than 
ihe  tongue  itself,  and  terminates  in  about  six  rather  long 
lanceolate  processes,  forming  a  pectinated  tip.  The  ^es 
nra  MBallt  rmwd,  tomowliBt  lalerd  aiii  •bli4iw  *  tba  enif 
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nKH^eratc,  open.  anJ  slightly  liain  Iwili  w  ithin  niid  without ; 
tho  botly  ralbcr  sU-ndcr.  and  ihti  fiiijiscrs  iDoderately  long. 
Jhc  index  on  ibc  forchaiuU  is  cxccwively  short,  tbe  firsl 
phalanx  bvini;  concealed,  and  tho  ungueal  phalanx  (the  only 
phalanx  free)  being  barely  largo  oivough  to  support  a  rounded 
ntU^  vhleb  did  not  esiat  on  tfa*  tpecimen.  but  of  nrhich  there 
vat  an  «|vpBrant  ekatrix,  N«U  of  all  (ho  other  antorior 
fingen  flat  and  founded ;  those  of  lbs  binder  InndasimiUur. 
except  that  of  tho  forc-angcr,  whieh.  as  in  tbo  Lmun 
generally,  is  I mg,  ^.ulml.ite;  and  curved.  Tail  of  moderate 
lenRlb,  covered  wiili  iiaiis  resembling  those  of  the  body. 
Hairs  generally  long,  s.it't.  ami  wooliv .  orich  ui'  iIhmh  mouse- 
coloured  at  tho  base,  rufwus  iti  Ini-  im  liLo,  riiul  iiliIcv  ;it  (be 
tip;  some  fuw  tipped  with  whitL-.  Tliis  ;vrr:ii)^'tin<  iU  pro- 
duces on  the  upper  surface  and  on  the  out!>idu  ut  ihu  limiisa 
obestnut  hue.  Mightly  mixed  with  grey  ;  tho  under  surface 
is  paler.  Muizlc  and  chin  almost  naked,  and  havinu  only 
a  few  scattered  whitish  hairs.  Length  of  the  head  two 
iaohasand  two-tenths;  of  (hu  body  six  niches;  of  (he  tail 
one  inehnnd  aix-tcnths,  or,  including  the  hairs,  two  inches 
and  AieMandia.  BnMdtli»rtbeh««d»  in  front  of  thecals, 
one  ineh  and  ibur-tentbs;  diilnnce  betvean  tbe  eyea  Ibnr- 
tcnths ;  from  tho  anterior  angle  of  (he  eye  to  the  end  of  the 
noM}  seven-tenths;  from  (ho  eye  to  the  ear  fifteen-twentieths  ; 
length  of  ears  bcliimi,  live,  of  their  aporfur<,"  <''„lit.  Lrcaiilli 
five-tenths.  Elaborate  raeasuremeuU  of  the  anterior  and 
po.ttTiur  i  mbanre  git«u  bytbtt  Mlbor,  tvwhkb  m»nht 
the  n>ader. 

Uabitx. — Mr.  Boyle  describes  the  animal  as  sloihf.il  and 
retiring,  seldom  makini;  its  appearance  except  ui  the  uight- 
tirae.  when  it  0.«j(U  ujioii  vegetables,  chiolly,  he  bitUaWM»lhe 
Ou$«ada~   Tbe  colonists  know  it  as  the  Busli  Dog- 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  (hat  this  genus  is  leMlly  dutin- 

I(imbaUe  tvm  the  other  Luuiridm  by  tbe.  comp«r»tive 
Oflgth  the  tail.  In  tbia,  he  obMrves,  in  the  laodemte 
elongation  of  the  iaoe,  in  the  modeiute  size  of  the  ears,  in 
the  equality  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  in  ibs  extroaw 
shortness  of  the  index  of  tho  anterior  hands,  reside  its  es- 
sential characters.  Tlie  latter  character  is  reaarded  by  Mr. 
Bennolt  :is  cipcriiilly  itnixn-lunt,  and  In  roiisulyrs  it  a-H  ladi- 
eating  it.s  tyiucal  itUiiuri  m  aianuly,  all  (jt'\vhlrh  :lix'  (haitn- 
((uiiibcd  from  the  ncighbuuring  groups  by  a  \ arisiUon  in  tho 
form  of  the  index  or  of  its  appendages.  '  In  tho  Lemun<la> 
generally,'  says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  conclusion,  'the  nail  of  (he 
index  of  iSn-  hinder  haitdx  i«olonga(cd  and  daw-ahapcd,  and 
unlike  (iiom:  ijI  the  other  Itngem,  vhich  arelbt,  as  in  (he 
tnonkeyg.  Tbia  is  frcqnently  accompanied  by  an  abbrem* 
tiaa  of  the  iaAex  of  the  fore-hands,  which  becomes  in  Lorn, 
Geoft,  vacy  considerable,  and  ia  in  BmdietviiM  carried  to 
itsflummiijn,  thatorp:an  being  here  almost obwl«le.'  iJSSoU. 
Proc;  \ii'i>.)   [Lkmuridx;  OTOLic><ri] 

PERO'NI.\.    [Cyclobr.'^ncuiata,  itL  viii^  p.  249; 
LiM.vx,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  4y6.] 
PERONNK.  rSoMMKi 

PEROUSE.  JEAIS  1  U  AN'gOIS  GALAUP  DF.  LA. 
a  diiitinguishcrl  Fruiu  n  Mj»tuan  uiul  navigattir  ut  tliu  l>ti>i 
century,  wa»  bci  u  m  Alljy  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  in 
1741.  He  entered  early  into  the  French  navy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  1 766.  He  distinguished  hiuiself  in 
tbe  battle  of  Hi'1!ei.><1o(l7  j'j),  and  was  taken  prisoner.  After 
the  peace  of  i  7Li  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  In 
1773  he  visited  tbe  East  Indies,  where  be  aer\-ed  to  1777. 
In  the  war  frein  1778  to  1763  be  disiinguisbcd  binuelf  on 
aeroial  oeeaaions,  and  in  tbe  beginning  of  1782  he  waa  sent 
vith  three  vessels  tn  take  possesnioB  of  the  establishments 
of  tho  Hudfi' ii'=.  Ij ay  Company,  on  tho  shores  of  the  bay 
fiom  which  till-  cum  [  any  derived  its  name.  Ho  took  Fort 
Vink  (It)  ihc  Itli  uf  All:;ll^.t.  \villii:iit  ri->r.-t;iiu'<^,  a-i  iIiltc 
Was  t)ii  t;urr'<;in,  .-iirl  al'<t-r  liaviug  unlered  iho  iui'l  to  Ikj 
deslruw  .l,  lie  . I'. c'tiii<;\rked  and  abandoned  i(.  Having  been 
informed  that  several  Kn4lishmL'ii  lia<l  escaped  into  (lie 
woods,  and  fearing  (hat  they  would  peri.sli  with  hunger  or 
fall  into  tho  hand*  of  the  savoge*,  ho  IcH  some  provisions 
and  arras,  an  act  of  humanity  which  wns  acknowledged  by 
the  English  with  gratitude.  At  Fort  York  he  found  the 
manuscript  of  Hcariic's  'Journey  to  the  Coppermine  River,* 
which  be  was  inclined  to  take  i^^  France,  but  Ucame  de- 
cluing  that  itwaabn  privuie  prupeny,  he  restored  it  lo  htm, 
on  the  express  condition  thai  it  should  be  printed  ou  hi^ 
return  to  Kn-^land.   The  promise  was  made,  but  only  jier- 

fonilfl  lliiiti:i;:i  x  aiN  iillc  r. 

Alter  luu  re-osubii:shineut  of  peace.  tlie  French 

fOTaroinant  widiing  to  liwl  the  JSngUah  ia  mfthiiiK  di» 


ravcries  in  tha  Pacific,  I-a  Fcrou  o  was  appointed  com- 
mandttt'  of  u  bquadron,  conusiing  of  two  frigates,  the  Bous- 
sole  and  Astrolubo.  He  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  1st  of 
August,  I  H6j,  and  went  round  Cape  Horn.  After  douUiay 
Caiic  Horn,  he  sailed  to  CO"  N.  lat.,  and  then  coasted  aloQg 
the  weiktcm  coast  of  North  America  to  Monterajy  in  Uppof 
California,  which  coast  liad  previously  been  eiJMnhlM  1^ 
Cook  and  Vanoouver.  fVom  Monterey  he  went  tn  Gaii- 
t(m,  and  thenoe  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asm  to 
Avutshn  in  K.imlchatka.  This  is  the  iuo>it  important  part 
uf  his  vuya^u,  as  be  surveyed  a  coast  which  pruviousily  was 
very  imperfectly  known.  From  Avatsha  he  sent  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, Lessop,  with  an  account  of  his  voyai^e.  to  Paris  by  land. 
After  leaving  Avatsha  ho  saikd  i  )  tlu-  Navigators'  Islands, 
where  the  A-ctrohibe  lost  her  cap tciiu  in  ul  okven  of  the  crew, 
wliu  \\\lxki  kiiiud  by  tho  natives.  .\fuT  touching  at  the 
Friendly  islands,  ho  sailed  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  found 
that  Governor  Phillip  had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing the  first  British  colony  in  Australia.  From  tlm  place  ba 
sent  to  Europe  the  continuation  of  the  account  of  his  voyage, 
and  after  leaving  Botany  Bay  he  was  never  heard  of.  It  wet 
isupposed  that  bis  veaaela  w«ra  wreaked,  and  tho  Freodi 
sent  several  shipa  to  aaoertain  hia  fiit&  It  was  floaliy  as* 
ccrlafned  that  his  vessels  had  been  wr«cke^l  on  one  of  the 
i^S;ulJ.■.  of  S;iiita  Cruz,  also  called  Queen  Ch;iri,jtii-  l.  lan  ls. 
Tau  iaiau'l  i*  railed  by  the  Eogli^b  Wauicoro.  i*r  Wuni- 
colo,  and  by  iht'  I'rriu  h  Islo  da  ttochareha.  (lAPnouM^ 

Voifigf  auliiur  ilii  M':i:Je.) 

PERPENDICULAR  (ovciliau'^iag),  the  name  given  io 
geometry  to  a  line  or  plane  which  niccls  tinolhcr  line  or 
piano  without  inclining  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear to  ]ir<K-i>L  d  directly  towards  tbe  other  line  or  flane.  Tiu 
subject  Will  bti  considered  in  a  natbenutical  pou&l  of  view 
under  Rieur  AnQut. 

PSaPSTUAL  MOnON.  [UoriovJ 

PERPETUATION  OF  TESTIMOKY.  Ajparty  who 
has  au  interest  in  property,  but  not  such  an  interest  as 
cnaMos  liiui  iiuii-ei'li;itulv  to  iiroicvutu  his  claim,  ur  n  piirly 
who  13  lu  pu4.sU',^i^JlJ  of  property  and  ffai»  ilui".  ir.^  vijiiil  inuy 
at  some  future  lunu  bv  rlivjn.u  d,  is  entitled  to  cx.uh/.il'  v. ii- 
nosaes  in  order  Ui  picf.i  r\o  tliiit  testimony,  wKkIi  uiay  ba 
lost  by  lliu  di  iuii  ot'  siK-h  w itnLs-^i'S  before  hi.'  ran  pi^jsecula 
his  claim,  ur  before  he  is  calted  on  to  defend  hu  right.  This 
is  ofiected  by  such  party  filin<(  a  bdl  in  equity  again^it  such 
persons  as  are  interested  in  disputing  his  claim,  in  which 
bill  be  prays  that  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses  may  be 
perpetuated.  This  is  (he  only  relief  that  the  bill  pray^  If 
the  prayer  of  the  bill  is  granted,  a  commtsstOB  teuea  to  ex- 
amine the  witnesaes,  whose  depositiuu.s  are  taken  in  tht 
usual  way  in  suits  in  equity.  "The  de]iosition»,  whan  taken, 
are  sealed  up  and  retained  in  tho  custody  uf  the  court  which 
grants  the  commisaiou.  When  they  are  required  to  be  used 
;is  ovifleiiri.',  ihev  can  be  so  used,  by  pci  lii.M-iuii  uf  llie  court, 
ijy  tlu;  parly  wlio  Ikis  filed  his  hill  orth  i^c  uiio  cl.iiui  umlerbim, 
ai^d  they  can  be  read  by  t;u  ilurciini;  of  tlir  louit  c-Mdt^nrc 
on  :i  trial  at  l;uv,  if  it  is  then  proved  liitit  tin.-  \Mtnes*es  are 
dta'l,  oi  fjL -.n  any  sulUciunt  cause  cannot  atiriul.  If  the 
witnesses  are  living  when  the  trial  t.ikuji  place,  and  can 
attend,  (hey  must  be  ]»roduced.  A  defendant  to  such  a  bdl 
mavjoin  in  the  commiasioi^  and  may  examine  witnessoi 
uiiuer  (lie  commission,  and  be  is  entitled  to  use  ituirdefiOM- 
tiona  aaevidenca  in  bia  Javoor  at  a  future  trial.  { i  Mar.,  434.) 

A  bill  lo  perpetuate  testimony  may  be  filed  by  any  persoa 
who  has  a  vesteil  inlercst.  however  small,  io  that  thing  to 
which  he  lays  claim.  Tho  parties,  defendants  to  such  bill, 
aro  til' ISO  wbo  have  some  adverse  interest  to  the  plainltlT. 
In  onin  ilisil  the  testimony  which  tho  plainliflT seek*  to  jxjr- 
pi!'ii;itr  iniiy  lnj  good  evidence  for  iu:a  >it  thr  u..il,  lie  um^t 
iMtikt:  alt  [ttuper  partie.^i  defenduitt-.  Ui  hia  btU,  who  may  be 
generally  dcioribtd  )  i  liw  -virli  [  i  -  in  us  would  be  ueoes- 
.■>ury  parlies  (o  a  bill  iii  equiiy  by  the  plaintiff  to  enforce  or 
maintain  hi^  rights,  if  ac  iurt  of  equity  coul-l  lake  roj;iii- 
zunce  uf  the  matter,  nnd  the  question  between  iIm)  plaioitff 
and  such  parties  could  then  be  raised.  The  oviiMKa  so 
taken  may  be  read  at  the  liuann;{  of  aCBUSe,  Off  at  a  trial 
at  commoa  law  against  all  such  partiaa  to  ths  hill,  and  thMW 
who  claim  through  or  under  them. 

A  bill  to  pctpetuat*  testimony  and  a  hill  to  asAmine  wli 
nesi^cs  De  bene  esco  arc  sametimes  confounded.  The  bill 
to  perpetuate  testimony  has  been  already  described.  Tho 
bill  lo  e.\aniine  v,  liiio  -es  Do  l  i  .n-esse  is  onls  fir  <i  •.'.I'.i'n 
action  has  been  brought,  and  tho  plaiulilT  is  alraid  that  hu 
witncsM^  owing  to  afo  or  inarmi^i  nay  din  bafoM  tba  ttial 
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cm  Ukc  place,  or  he  hat  only  one  witness  to  an  important 
feet.  Both  thoio  are  in  a  wme  bills  to  preserve  or  pcr- 
petu«t«  t««tiiBuny :  but  the  one  h  filed  berure  the  matter 
vbiflh  any  be  in  dispute  can  be  the  tubjeot  of  judicial  in- 
wstigatioH,  and  the  Mbcar  it  ikd  wfaon  an  acUaiii  haa  b«m 
•Imuiy  brought.  As  emiitfl  of  tav  can  now  examtTie  wit- 
nesses on  o'Uti  upon  interrognfijries  in  an  a'  tion  (k'l't'iirling 
in  those  c  fuvii  ( 1  Wui.  iV.,  c.  22),  an  applicaii'jn  to  a  court 
<-il\i(uit)  ILir  siicli  purpose  is  no  loiij^ur  necessary. 

Wiincs^cs  may  be  examined  Di;  l»■n(^  csii-  in  a  suit  in 
equity,  ulua  it  is  nrocssary  to  st'cuve  tlis.'ir  cMilftlrt.:  at  a 
period  of  tho  suit  prior  to  tbo  regular  time  for  examination 
of  witn^sos  in  ihu  cause.  Bitl  this  is  only  a  proTiaional 
axamimtion,  and  the  eTidenae  can  only  be  used  In  eaae  the 
vftnema  aaonot  be  examiiMd  at  the  proper  ttme  fbr  the 
aMMiartjhinjrf  wHoeaaea  in  the  cause.  [DBi>osmoir.] 

PERFSTUiry.  Iha  teduticrt  Iwnn  fbr  a  yearlv  payment 
or  annuitv  which  ia  to  coBtinw  ftr  «TR ;  aUo  caUfld  a  per- 

peluiil  ani»!itv. 

PKRFETUITY.  (Law.)  [SKTiLEMnNT.] 

PF.RPIGNAN,  n  town  in  Fiance,  capital  of  the  depart- 
niL-nt  i  f  I'yn'iu'i's  Orientalea,  at  th«  junction  of  the  little 
rivar  Basse,  or  Canab,  with  the  Tot,  423  miles  in  a  direct' 
line  south  of  Pari*,  or  569  miles  by  the  road  through  (>r- 
Itenst  l4«ogM»  Caliorst  MontaabaD,  Tonlouae,  ana  Nar- 

bODlie; 

Perpif^nan  vnxs  antientlv  a  mere  hamlet,  called  Corcch, 
whkh  gradually  increased  and  became  the  capital  of  Kous- 
sillon.  Haviii:,'  i-nssed  with  the  rcst^jftliat  prii\ ince  into 
tho  hands  of  tliL-  kill^^  of  Aragon,  it  liLi-aino  in  1313  ihc 
scat  <if  a  university  ('inni'led  by  Pedni,  uuv  <\f  llinse  kings. 
In  H'l  it  wa-t  bfsiegedand  taken  by  famine,  af;ci  a  vi'^^rous 
resisinncL',  hy  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Havina;  hnw  n  -jtorcd 
to  Spam,  it  ^raB  again  taken  in  1642  by  Louis  XIII.,  and 
was  included  in  the  cession  of  Roussillon  to  tho  FreU'-h. 
In  the  wan  which  follewed  the  French  refolution,  the 
SpaaiarSa  were  defeated  under  tin  wallt  of  this  town  by 
the  Fnneh,  179S.  In  lfi04  Perpignan  was  made  by 
tiansfbr  the  seat  of  a  'MahopHc. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  nn  the  Mope  of  a  li'll,  and 
partly  in  tho  plain  at  its  fool,  utt  Uie  rin'ht  or  s  .ui!i  l  aiik  of 
tlic  T.'i,  uvcr  winch  arc  two  bndgc;.  It  f  irtifi:  ■!  by  an 
old  wall  and  b>  ba^stion^  and  outworks  of  later  construction. 
A  strong  citadel  commands  tho  town  on  the  south  side. 
The  fortifications  were  nil  thoroughly  repaired  in  1S23, 
Tbern  are  banacks  for  5ltO0  men,  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
oeaapving  eiie  side  of  the  parade.  Popignan  is  divided 
into  toe  old  and  new  towns.  The  streeia,  wllk  die  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two^  are  mirow  and  dailc,  and  the  houses  are 
ill  built.  Tho  cathedral  is  the  most  remarkable  building:, 
and,  but  f  >r  tlu-  want  <S  a  pon-li,  would  be  a  fine  striiclnii-. 
There  arc  ilut  c  ( r  (.uir  oilier  churches  and  a  convent.  The 
town- hall,  tho  <'i>urt -home,  the  atin^and  the  theatre^  are 
all  inferior  structures. 

Tlic  pi>inilation  in  1831  was  16,272  for  the  town,  or 
17,114  for  the  whole  communo;  in  1836  it  was  17,61Sfbr 
the  eomraune.  The  manufaetares  aie  woollen  cloth 
and  wodlen  8tuflii»  laoe,  leather,  soap^  and  soda.  Cork- 
euttnif  b  carried  on.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  Ihetlitated 
by  its  situation  on  the  only  high  road  firom  Franco  into 
Spain  at  this  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  the 
Mc-dilonjuian.  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles: 
tho  chicr  ariicli  s  nt  ( otninerco  are  the  red  wines  of  Rive- 
snltes,  the  iHiucur-wines  of  C'.'llmurc  and  other  places,  and 
the  stout  red  wines  of  Baixas,  all  produced  in  tno  depart- 
ment; brandy,  oil,  silk,  wool,  iron,  and  cork.  There  are 
two  yearly  feirs.  There  are  at  P^ignan  a  seminary  for 
tbe  priesthood ;  a  high-sehool.  with  a  cabinet  of  natural 
btstoty  attached  to  it;  a  mnscum,  a  library  of  19,0i)0  vo- 
Inmea,  a  sehoot  for  linear  drawing  and  arafaitectnre,  and 
a  school  of  music ;  an  agricultural  society,  a  botanic  ^ar- 
den,  a  departmental  nur.Hcry,  a  govornmtnt  shecp-fold  for 
imnrii  -,  and  a  government  stud;  two  ho.spilals,  one  of 
them  uuiiUiiy;  a  theatre  and  public  baths ;  a  subordinate 
court  of  justice,  a  commercial  court  {tribunal  de  Cd'ri/.'irrcf), 
ami  several  government  oiliccs,  administrative  and  fiscal. 

The  diocese  comprehends  the  department ;  the  bishop  is 
n  auffrsgan  of  the  archbishop  of  Alby.  The  arrondiaiement 
ha*  an  area  of  631  square  miles,  and  comprehends  seven 
enntoas  or  districts,  each  undera  a  joatice  of  the  peace,  and 
85  commnnes.  The  population  in  1881,  was  72,hiI;  in 

PKiUlAtLi,  LLAVDE,  bum  at  i'aiis  m  iulJ, 


earned  a  memorable  name  iu  the  history  of  art  as  the  de* 
signer  of  one  of  iho  finest  monuments  of  modern  architec- 
turu.  He  was  the  jion  of  an  advocate,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  medical  piofession,  bat  extended  his  studies  toother 
branehesef  aeieneab  pntiettlarly  mathematics  and  arebilee- 
ttrre.  His  attention  became  more  especially  directed  to 
architecture  on  licin^  c^ngai^l  by  Colbert  to  undertake  a 
translation  of  Vilruvius,  tlie  first  e»lition  of  which  apiK-arcd 
in  1673,ina  folio  volume,  w  iih  plates  after  his  own  drawings. 
If  he  did  not,  al'^  ays  rumjirclifnd  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  writer,  he  hal  in  the  meanuhilu  ^^iven 
indisputable  proof  of  Ins  j  iatticul  ability  and  superior  ta^te 
in  architecture  in  the  eu^t  front  and  colonnades  of  the 
Louvre,  in  regard  to  which  edifice,  Dcmini  (invited  to  Paris 
in  1664)  and  other  eminent  artists  had  been  consulted.  It 
appeani  to  have  bean  at  the  instance  of  his  brother  Charles 
that  Perrault  entered  into  the  oompetttton,  in  which  he  bore 
off  the  prize  from  his  rivals;  and  his  superiority  on  this 
occasion  lias  hy  oni.'  of  his  bioirraphcis  been  attributed  to  his 
boiiij;  iincbcvkcd  li\  (ir  >l'c--ional  prejudices  ami  haVutr-.  For 
somo  lemark.*  oii  Ihis  des^jrvedly  coli  braled  fumade,  we  refer 
to  Paris,  p.  259;  and  shall  here  merely  add,  that  notwith- 
standing its  defects,  which  would  row  be  avoided  by 
one  of  for  inferior  talent,  it  is  certainly  a  dn-f  d'ajuvro  of 
art  for  the  same  age  which  bad  admired  a  Mademo  and  a 
Borromini. 

Perrault's  other  chief  works  are  the  ObservatOTT  (not  par> 

ticularly  remarkable  in  point  of  design),  and  the  Grotto, 

,  at  Vcrs  iilli  -.  Tlie  monument  which,  after  the  I-ouviv, 
wuuld  bj. c  h.  st  1  laintaincd  hi*  fame,  the  ^faud  triumphal 
arch  at  tbc  i  nt ranee  of  the  Kauxbourjt  St.  Antoine,  was 
never  executed,  notwithstanding  the  founilalioiis  were  built, 
and  a  temporaiy  plaster  rn  'IlI  of  tlie  whole  was  erected. 
Besides  bis  tra!islalii«n  of  Vitrnvius,  an  enlartred  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  16s  ),  he  published  tin  abridgement  of  it, 
ir,r.i ;  a  work  'On  tho  Five  Orders,'  ToIh  1683  ;  '  Essaisde 
Physit]ue,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1680;  and  a  woik  on  natuial  history; 
to  which  may  bo  added  a  postbumoos  one  11746),  giving  an 
account  of  several  machines  of  his  invention.  Ho  died  at 
Paris.  Oct  'Jih.  ICS^. 

PERRAULT.  CHARLES,  brother  to  the  preceding, 
born  J;ui  l  -th,  It  jf),  possessed  al.so  some  talent  for  arrhi- 
tccturo,  which  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of 'premier 
commis  dcs  bStimens  du  roi.*  Ho  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  tho  •  Paralii^tc  dc.*  Ancif^ns  et  Modernes,' 
Auris,  1696,  wherein  he  extols  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former;  and  whatever  may  be  tliought  of  liis  judgment, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  have  shown  no  little  eoutage  when 
hevanturei  to  express  bis  prcA»rence  of  audi  writers  as 
Seuderl  and  Cbapelain  to  Homer.  Snch  an  extravagant 
opinian  was  hardly  worth  serious  refutation,  yet  it  wa>*  for- 
mally opposed  by  Boileau,  in  his '  Relli  ctions  on  Lontjinus,' 
inten<lc(l  as  an  answer  to  the'  Purallcle,'  l  tti.-,  literary 
squalihle  w.is  prolonged  for  some  time.  Oi  i'.  u-uh'.-.  work 
ctitiilcil  '  Lis  Hommes  Illustres  cjui  out  paru  en  Franco 
peudaut  cc  Si&ile,'  Ibl.,  the  first  vulutue  appetired  in  IG<J6, 
the  second  in  1701.  A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces 
in  varaaand  prose  sppcare<l  at  Paris  in  I(i'G,  previously  to 
whioh  he  had  produced  some  other  poems,  which  have  long 
since  been  fiirra^ten.  One  of  his  nest  interesting  literary 
productions  is  Iub  own  Mtmoires,  first  published  at  A  v  ignon, 
in  175''     Tl  -  died  in  1703. 

PERRAULT  D'ARMACOURT,  son  of  Charles  Per- 
rault, wui  ft  \wi'.;r,  and  is  still  remembered  hy  h;s 
'  Contcs  de3  Fees,'  Vihich  contain  the  nursery  stories  of  Cin- 
derella, &c.,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  classical  work  in 
that  branch  of  liternturc. 

PERROl',  N     :  AuLANCOUur.] 

PEESE'A  GRATl'SSlUA  is  ihe  Avocado  Pear  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  receives  its  name  in  conseauenoe  of  the 
resemblance  in  form  between  iti  teiut  aud  that  of  a  Eu- 
ropean pear.  In  nmlity  it  is  a  Lanraeeons  plant,  aTKed  1o 
the  Sweet  Bay  of  our  clmiale.  The  tree  is  ab  i.f  (Iil^  -i/o 
of  an  apple-tree ;  the  Icnves  aro  obi  .mil',  veiny,  an  l  llui 
(lov.crs  small,  and  vi  ti  t;'ct'ti.-,:i-)clK)\v  Cijl-uir.  Tlje  friiit 
is  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  anrl  is  regarded  us  one  of  ttie 
best  produced  in  the  West  India  Inlands.  In  the  inside 
it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  kernel  enclosed  in  a  sofl  ruid. 
In  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  peach,  bat  to  be  much 
more  agreeable,  though  not  so  Sveet.  It  is  sometimes  eaten 
wit  li  pepper  and  salt,  but  more  ftc(}uently  withalittle  sugair 
and  lime-juice.  Three  varieliM  aXS  UeQlniMd,  the  tet^ 
^thc  purple,  aud  tiiv  gi;«ea 
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PERSE'PHONAt  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of 
bnebynroiM  emttMoeum,  plaocd  by  M.  Milne  Edward* 
•noBg  tbs  tribe  of  ItfueotMiif.  {OxTfltoma,  vol.  xm,  p. 

Generic  Cfiaracter  —'Rxtornti  and  internal  ■teanorthe 
exierior  yitr-feft  v^i-A'luiiWy  U'sscnin^  from  their  base,  the 
external  sicm  bi'iiii^  v«-i)  o'utuie  ;it  the  extrfinity.  Carapace 
rouinli'fi,  cle]iru!i»etl,  and  (lilaled  on  each  side.  F/  o«/ rather 
advanced.  Circat  juint  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male  composed 
of  three  pieces  solJorod  together.  Fii  si  iiuir  of  feet  tnuch 
•toul<>r  than  tlie  others,  whieb  have  Ui«tr  two  last  joinU 
eomprosKeil. 

Example.  Bertmihona  Latreillii. 

Deteripii<m,—Aai6not  part  of  the  shell  gradually  and 
obluaely  dilated,  eovered  with  granulalieiia ;  three  equal 
KonrvM  tpiitea  at  ita  pcnterior  part ;  anM  tubaiwiloat. 
Length  two  buhee  and  a  balC 

LoeaK^,  unknown. 


PBRSE'POUS  (flnwInXic)  is  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers  after  tbetime  of  Alexander  as  tlio  capital  of  Persia. 
The  name  however  dws  not  occur  in  Hcrijdotus,  Ctcsias 
Xenophon,  or  Nuhemiah,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  principal  cities  of  ilir  I'l  i>ian  empire,  and  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  Sus;i,  Babjlon,  and  Ecbalana.  Their 
stiliniri!  may  ho  accountc-d  for  by  the  fact  that  Persepolis 
never  appear*  to  have  been  a  place  of  residence  for  tlie 
Persian  Kings,  though  wc  must  conclude,  from  the  account 
of  Arrian  and  other  writeri,  that  it  was  from  the  most  an- 
tient  times  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
kinga  of  Peiaia  appear  to  have  been  buried  here  or  at 
TlHugpdM.  TImw  waa  at  Browyoiii  a  magniJgent  paltBBb 


wbieb  at  the  tme  of  Alexander  was  full  of  immenia 
treastnw,  wbieb  bad  aeennalaled  there  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  (DM.  Sis,  xtU..  71 ;  Strabo^  xv.,  p.  729.)  We 
know  aoncely  aoythbiK  of  the  biatory  of  Pentepolis.  llie 
nalaoe  of  the  Persian  kings  and  apart  of  tlie  city  were  burnt 
Dy  Alexander  (.\nian,  iii.  18;  Curt,  v.";  Sirabo,  xv.,  p. 
72'J;  Dwd.  Sic  ,  xvii.  70);  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  after  his  time  (Diod.  Sic, 
xix.  22).  We  rend  of  hu  attempt  by  Antiochus  Epiphancs 
to  plunder  it,  which  did  not  sui'(  eL<l.  (  J  Mac ,  ix.  1,  J.) 

There  has  been  cjinaiderahle  dispute  respecting  the  Persian 
name  of  Pcrscpolis.  Oriental  historians  say  that  it  was 
Istekhar  or  Estekhar  (D  Horbclot,  Biblwtheque  Orimtale)  ; 
and  many  modern  writers  suppose  (bat  Pasargadss  and 
Perscnolis  are  only  diffiirent  names  for  the  same  place,  and 
that  ifie  latter  wdra  ia  tbe  Graek  translation  of  tho  former. 
Tben  aio  howovor  iticNic  Miiona  for  beUeviog  that  tbegr  aro 
diitinet  places.  CPaiahoaox.] 

Persepolis  was  situated  in  an  cxtensire  plain,  near  the 
union  of  tho  Araxes  {Bendftnir)  and  Cyrus  (Kur).  The 
situation  appear*  to  havL-  been  \  cry  hculliiy  and  favourable 
to  longevity.  Mr.  Ru  b,  wlun  hi-  visited  tlie  spot,  heard  of 
several  persons  v. ho  hud  aitaine.l  tlie  ntro  of  a  luindrcd. 
(Narrative  of  u  Journey  to  linLylonand  Pertepnlis,  p.  i.'J.>.) 
The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  which  are  usually  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Tchil-Minar,  that  is,  'the  forty  pillars,'  are  de 
scribed  at  great  length  bi  Sir  R  K.  Porlefi  *  Traveli/  vol 

i..  p.  576,  fol.     [PERSBrOLITAW  AaCHlTBCTlTRE  ;  ASSOW- 

Ueaobd  Charactkrs.J 

PERSEPOUTAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  ramaiaa 
of  bailding.s  on  tbe  site  of  Persepolis,  or  in  its  vicinity,  at*  lo 

few  and  ko  imperfect  ns  to  render  it  impossible  to  judge  of 
tho  style  of  architecture  beyond  a  few  particulars.  It 
seems  Id  ha\  c  bad  muel]  in  common  with  that  cf  Kgypt,  and 
yet  to  hu\o  ditlcrcii  uiatd  ially  from  it  in  various  lespecls. 
I  Of  tombs  and  sejiukliral  rliauibii  s  bown  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular face  of  rocks,  there  are  seviTul  specimens  at  Naksh-i- 
Rustam  ;  yet  these  bear  little  siniUaruy  lo  il;e  subterraneous 
or  excavated  catacombs  of  Egypt*  which  are  K^'ucraliy  of 
Tery  great  extent,  and  oonsist  of  one  or  more  passages  lead* 
ing  to  differant  apartmenia;  whereas  these  antient  Persian 
exeavatiomaare  very  shallow,  and  consist  chicHy  of  an  archi- 
laetaial  ftontiipfeee  orportMoiidilv  adorned  with  aeulptuia 
and  olber  deooratiooa.  8mb  are  fnose  at  Nakab<4'RiiataiB : 
also  the  tomb  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  at  tbe  fbot  ot 
Mount  Rachmcd,  near  the  river  Bendemir,  the  antient 
Araxes.  This  monument  has  a  portico  df  f  nu  loh.nins, 
who've  capitals  have  figures  of  the  foreparts  of  aiiuuaJit  pro- 

jcriing  u\<m  their  sides.  Theie BTO auo  two  Nfwa of  aeulp* 

ture  above  the  portico. 

The  present  inhabitants  call  the  remains  of  Pcrscpolis 
itself  Tak-Jatnschid,  or  the  residence  of  Jnmschid  (sup- 
posed by  thcin  to  have  been  its  founder);  and  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Tchil-Minar,  or  the  Forty  Columns,  of  which 
number  however  scarcely  half  are  now  remaining.  These 
columns,  and  sorao  other  paria  of  the  palace  to  whisb  thay 
belonged,  stand  upon  an  eminence  or  terrace  formed  by 
levelling  the  surface  of  a  marble  rock,  and  which  extenoi 
upwards  of  40U  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  about  300 
from  east  to  west.  Though  it  may  bo  dcicriliod  as  a  paral- 
lelogram in  its  general  shape,  this  platform  is  not  perfectly 
regular  in  plan,  being  indent.'d  hy  projections  and  reccssc'*. 
which  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  superficies  of  the  rock 
itself;  neither  is  it  uiu-  uniform  level  tlnuughout,  those  jait; 
which  were  covered  with  buildings  hein^'  somcwluit  elevated 
above  the  mt  Tbe  height  above  the  plain  from  wbieb  tho 
rock  rises  varies  considerably  in  dififerent  places,  in  some 
being  not  more  than  1 4  feet,  and  ia  others  40.  On  every 
side  axcept  the  east,  where  ita^oina  a  bill  jforminK  a  lofty 
secoen  or  background  to  it,  tbepUtfinrm  ia  aneloaed  by  wain 
or  parapets  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  masonry.  As 
that  opposite  the  loftier  frruund  to  the  east,  the  we^t  side 
(1425  feet  in  extent),  nia\  be  considercil  the  )  rtiieji>al  tiiicor 
A"ont,  and  acconlmgly  here  we  find  the  en'ii  itue,  not  how- 
ever in  the  centre,  but  about  midway  In  'Am.  that  and  the 
north-west  angle.  The  ground  is  here  somcwiiat  more  lliau 
20  feet  below  the  terrace,  owinj;  to  which  there  is  a  consi- 
derable a<icent,  whieh  is  not  formed  by  wide  liigbls  of  tilcps 
in  a  direct  line  leading  to  the  entrance,  but  by  two  separate 
ramps  or  lliglils  in  contrary  directions,  which  return  again 
to  the  upper  luiiding-placc.  Facing  ihi:*  latter,  but  at  M^>me 
little  fUstance  from  it.  is  a  propyhu,  or  lofty  masa  formir  g  t 
doonray.  liiaiilar  to  thoM  in  Egyptian  architect ure^  aid  a 
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Utile  bejoml  it  a  i^eeond  entrance  of  ilio  same  kinJ.  Liko 
the  Egyptian,  those  prop) la  diminisli  upward*,  and  iire 
crownetl  b;  ao8veuo,or  hotluw curuice ;  ihcy  areolae  adorueii 
wilb  fanciful  colosgal  figures  of  anitiiaU,  partly  in  low  and 
partly  in  high  relief,  sriilptured  on  ihetr  oidest  and  among 
thetc  nionsiera  are  some  represenlinij  winged  horses  with 
hmuM  b«tda.  Il  is  j^tatUe  Uiat  tbue  propria  led  into 
aoneetieloMm  wirin];  w  the  ohief  or  mtnnee  court  of  the 
piboo;  but  tbftt  cannot  now  be  dotemiiMit  nor  in  vhat 
ntoner  the  principal  mass  of  buildibf^  now  retnmnhif  could 
have  been  mode  to  display  itiulf  con>|jiLUously  from  surh  an 
enclosure;  becaoso,  msload  uf  bL-iiitjou  the  i-ast  siile  facing 
tlie  ciUranre,  it  lii-s  on  tho  soiuli  or  right  hand  of  the  en- 
trance, and  in  sui'li  tuatiner       to  L'\iLMiil  more  \VL-8twurd, 
consequently  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  turn  back  to 
it  in  that  direction  from  any  court  beyond  the  propyla. 
Neither  is  it  certain  whether  thio.odifiee  wu  any  part  of  the 
polaoo  ilwlf  or  actual  iwidgaaok  or  onlv  ft  tampie  beloQ^iDg 
10  it  The  plili  would  wom  to  hnm  tho  Uiwr  tiipw»itioo, 
beoouie,  ftom  what  can  now  be  made  out  from  it,  this  struc- 
ture contains  within,  not  a  spacious  ball  isuited  for  enter- 
tainments, but  one  filled  with  Ihks  of  nilumns  in  every 
direction       i&  evident  from  the  position  of  those  now  re 
tnaining),  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  aisles  intentecting  each 
other.    Such  a  grove-like  arrangement  of  numeroua  piilnri 
is  altogether  unlike  anything  in  Grecian  architecture,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Arabians,  some  of  whose 
buildings,  the  mosque  at  Cordova  for  instance^  are  similarly 
filled  with  lines  of  columns.  A  similar  dense  disposition  of 
pillars  prorailcd  alio  among  the  Egyptians ;  and  for  an  ex- 
ample of  it  among  the  latter  people,  we  refer  to  the  plan 
of  the  temple  at  Edfu  [EovFTiAW  Akchitecturs,  p.  310], 
where  both  tho  pronaos  and  vestibule  are  in  the  same 
manner  jiolytlylar,  or  tiilod  with  columns,  although  they 
occupy  a  emlier  qmoe,  aad  are  coaieqiiently  not  w  nu* 

nmrous. 

Tlie  columns  at  Pi  rsepolis  are  of  ^"'y  marble,  5  fi'et  9 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  72  f«et,  or  nearly  thirteen  dia- 
meters in  height;  therefore  ofvery  slender  proportions,  and  to 
Air  very  diAerent  from  Egyptian  columns.  Neither  do  they 
otherwise  resemble  them,  except  in  their  diuimilarity  from  the 
Onetan  ordera  and  in  thn  canriekuMMn  of  their  deeontion. 
or  aome  of  tbeee  columne  the  ahafta  are  onuunented  with  a 
kind  of  zigza<,'  or  vandyke  pattern,  after  the  manner  of  tho 
frai^ment  luund  near  the  Treasury  of  Atreu*  atMyccnm; 
while  others  are  fluted,  but  the  channels  are  excecdinj,'ly 
narrow,  being  forty,  or  double  the  number  of  those  of  a 
Doric  column.  Tho  base*  and  capital*  arc  Hiill  more  sin- 
gular, both  of  them  being  very  deep  and  of  fancif  ul  shape 
and  outline.  In  fact  the  capitals  are  ooinpose<l  of  so  many 
divisions  that  the  lowermost  of  them  seem  to  belong  as  much 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  as  to  the  capital  itself;  or  if  all 
niw  indoded  as  paila  of  that  member  of  the  column,  it  must 
be  redtobed  it  ene>flfth  of  the  entire  height.  Among  their 
fnnciful  ornaments  occur  small  scrolU,  which  some  ha\e 
thought  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  Ionic  volutes,  hut  it  cer-  [ 
tainly  re<)uires  a  very  strong  imagination  to  detect  the  sinii-  I 
larity,  although  a  tolerable  resemblance  of  an  Italian  Ionic 
capital  may  bo  y-wn  iti  ilie  drawinu;  of  a  Perse|X3liiaii  one  by  ! 
liolding  the  latter  sideways,  so  that  the  scrolls,  which  are 
there  one  above  another,  are  brought  into  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. Other  PiirsmoUtan  eapiula  have  flguiee  ot  unt- 
oorns  or  other  aniMBU  pn^ttXiog  ftom  tlum  Ifttttitlj  be- 
neath the  eniatoUum. 

Beeidee  trn  building  above  mentioned,  there  ire  ttneei  of 
various  others  behind  it, on  the  south  side:  among  the  rest, 
the  remains  of  two  polyttylar  ha\\n;  but  even  including 
thc$e,  the  plan  would  have  hmn  exceedingly  limited  and 
iiitulequaie  to  the  accommodation  required  for  the  court  of 
a  ))riii<-c  and  a  numerous  retinue,  unless  the  buildings  uri- 
ginaily  extended  themselves  much  beyond  the  actual  ruins, 
and  consisted  of  several  stories.  Eastward  of  the  flntt  de- 
scribed large  hall  i»  another  very  spacious  one,  perfectly 

Suare  in  plan,  and  with  two  entrances  on  each  of  its  four 
leu.  but  witiMUt  columns;  it  is  therefore  questkMnftbln 
wbotlMvitwasnotneoar^orwaBelae  uriLjinally  divided  into 
■•Mrate  rooms. 

Even  were  these  ruins  in  a  more  perfect  state,  they  would 
nut.  .1.  1  solitary  example,  go  very  far  towards  elucidating  the 
jirciiitectural  style  of  the  antient  Persians,  Some  points  of 
resemblance  between  it  and  Egyptian  architecture  have 
Already  been  pointed  out,  namely,  lofty  square-beaded  gate- 
-wajrs,  or  propyls,  terrace'lilt*  nMftnn^SOd  pobsfvlll  npirt- 


ments,  in  which  the  columns  are  arranged  phalanx-wise, 
to  which  may  be  added  tho  mode  of  decorating  doors,  and 
the  practico  uf  a>vt!iiiig  the  entire  surface  of  walls  with 
figures  or  inscriptions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  frotii*  of  tlio 
terraces  at  Periiepolis.  Even  th««  sculpture  itself  >hows  the 
state  of  that  art  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  among  the 
E^tiaas,  the  drawing  of  the  aguros  being  rude  and  stifl^ 
aiid  they  being  neartyall  rcprewnted  in  proAle,  without  any 
nttenntnt grouping,  while  the  dumsy  expedient  udojin  d 
of  tndKating  a  king  or  chief  personage  by  roukiiii,'  ^udi 
f\^nvo  lart,'er  than  tlie  rest.  It  it  not  likely  that  all  these 
circumstances  of  re.scmbhiiico  were  merely  casual  coiiici- 
dencits;  but  neither  is  it  i  ossible  to  offer  any  hy)>uthes>is 
thai  would  account  satisfactorily  for  many  striking  points  of 
disparity,  particularly  as  regards  both  the  proporiiuns  and  de- 
coration  of  columns,  which,  being  the  principal  features  in 
every  style,  would  be  those  most  likely  to  be  copied,  with 
more  or  1ms  oxaotness,  where  any  imitation  was  aimed  at. 
Instead  of  tbii»  Ae  Persepolttan  style  appears  to  liave  been 
most  lieentiotu  in  regard  to  column«,aod  in  this  rospcci  not 
only  dissimilar  from  but  greatly  inferior  in  tabte  to  ilio 
Egyptian.  Tho  sculptures  of  Penjepolis,  ilunii^li  of  uo value 
as  works  of  art,  serve  to  elucidate  some  (Ja^^al,'C!»  in  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  which  rcbte  lo  Persian  idl.urs. 

Tiiere  are  in  the  Bnluh  MuMtiuui  Mjiiue  specimens  of  Per- 
sian sculpture  brought  from  Persepolis. 

(Niebuhr,  Reitebetchrtibung,  &c.,  ii.  121,  8:c,  who  has 
given  a  plan  of  the  buildings  and  various  drawni^jj  of  tlte 
monuments  and  the  reliefs ;  Ker  Porter's  Trap vol.  i.,  p. 
576:  LeBruyn;  Cbardin;  Morier;  Hirt,  BauhtnH,  Uja.) 

PERSEUS,  son  of  Philip  V«  king  of  Maeeilonia,  began 
at  an  early  age  to  serve  in  his  fktber's  arrny,  and  distinguislied 
himself  by  some  successes  against  the  biiiburoiis  i.n'ioas 
which  bordered  on  Macedonia,  Hi*  yuunncr  broilur  De- 
metrius was  carried  away  as  a  hostage  by  the  i  oiisul  Maini- 
ninius  at  the  time  of  the  peae^  between  Rome  ami  I'lii.ip, 
and  after  remainiiii^  sevoralyeai'satRome,  wheit*  lie  w.jii  the 
favour  of  the  senate,  was  sent  back  to  Macedunix  After  a 
tine  ha  WM  ngain  i>etit  by  his  father  to  Rome,  on  a  minion, 
in  eonaequence  of  iresh  diaaneemenls  which  luwl  sprung 
up  between  the  tteo  atiles.  Demetrius  succeeiled  in  main- 
taining peaeob  but  after^  his  return  to  Macedonia,  ho  was 
aceuiea  of  etnbitiotn  designs,  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  and 
of  being  ill  secret  corresjiuiidence  with  Roine.  Perseus,  wlio 
waa  jealous  of  Lim,  suppoiled  the  cliaiijcs,  and  Philip 
doomed  bis  younger  son  to  death,  but  not  during  to  havo 
him  openly  executed,  for  fear  of  the  Roinuiis,  (lo  c'nu*ed 
him  to  be  ooisoned.  Il  is  said  that  huviii^'  disiuvered  Ins 
innocence,  nis  remorse  aitd  bis  indignation  against  Perseus 
hastened  his  death.  Fertens  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  179  n  c. 

Perseus  had  been  brought  up  by  bis  father  with  sentiments 
of  hatradigsinat  the  Romans  for  the  buniliataon  which  thny 
bad  inBieled  upon  Maoadonia ;  however,  he  dtasombled  his 

feelingi^  at  the  beginning  of  his  reiu;n,  and  confirmed  the 
treaty  existing  between  his  father  uiul  the  senate.  But  he 
soon  began  to  prepare  himself  fur  war,  and  hu  eiidfuvourcd 
to  form  alliances  with  the  state*  of  Greece,  and  especially 
with  the  Acha'ans.  The  senate,  hcai  inji  tif  this,  sent  legates 
to  Macedonia  to  examine  the  state  of  alTairii.  £utnenes>, 
king  of  Porgamus,  a  staunch  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  also 
closely  watching  the  doings  of  Perseus,  and  he  even  went 
to  Rome  to  report  to  the  senate  the  hotiiile  preparations  of 
the  Masadonisns.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  as  he  \,m  goinjg 
to  vnit  the  temple  of  Delphi,  an  attempt  was  msdc  upon  his 
life  by  assassins  hired  by  Perseus.  Kumenes  cscajied,  and 
the  Roman  senate  declared  Perseus  to  be  the  eiieuiy  of 
Rome,  B.c:.  1 12. 

Tiie  consul  P.  Licinius  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  an 
army  to  Macedonia.  At  tho  some  time  ct.mmissioncrs 
were  sent  to  Greece  to  exhort  the  allies  of  the  Romans  to 
join  in  the  impending  struggle  aguint>t  Perseusi.  Pui>>t;us 
bad  a  conference  with  Q.  Marcius,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  granted  him  n  traee,  during'  which  llie  king 
night  send  tMnbaasadois  to  Home  to  plead  his  causa.  When 
theeommnsioneia  returned  to  Rome,  they  boasted  of  having 
deceived  Perseus  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  petioe,  in  order 
to  t^ive  lime  to  Rome  to  prepare  f»r  war,  whilst  llie  delay 
could  only  be  of  disiidvanlage  to  the  king,  whose  army  was 
ready  to  t.iko  thu  fluid.  Some  of  the  older  senators  are  said 
lo  have  disapproved  of  this  conduct  an  more  I'Lescrvinj;  tf  ilie 
name  of  Punwtban  of  Roman  faith,  but  tho  majority  of  the 
sonnto, '  who  cwod  mm  tat  vhat  was  advantageous  than 
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for  what  \vas  honest,'  supportojd  the  coinraissioners.  (Livy, 
slii.  47.)  The  legates  o(  Periieus  after  being  tiearil  by  the 
feiitte^  were  duniiAHiid  wtihout  any  *uii«ractury  answer, 
liiviliiui,  on  arriving  in  ThusMly,  171  B.C..  met  the  army  of 
l^rwwton  the  banlu  of  the  Pfneua,  hut  unly  pan  ml  engage- 
mtu»  look  plaoa.  in  one  of  wbicb  tbe  Roiuan  cavalry  wm 
delbtled,  but  in  eaotber  it  bed  the  adveniage,  ar.«r  wbieh 
Mib  armiee  vent  into  winter^itarlera.  The  fullowing  year, 
17u  B.C.,  seems  to  tiave  been  8|  ent  by  both  parlie<«  in  pre- 
nuradoiijt  and  desultory  engn^^ement*.  The  cun«ul  Hosuiius 
Alaiioiiiua  made  mm*;  attciupl*  to  enter  Mncedoiiia  frum 
Ther-jial).  but  difl  imt  -ur<i-t  J.  JIn  iL->_'ati; .A|i(iiu»Claudiua, 
bein;;  aent  to  I.m  luinius  iii  lUyi  ia.  uiU'tni  ud  10  surprise  n 
town  called  Ijstana.  uiiith  wiis  hijld  by  IVvM'ui,  but  lip  uas 
ibilcMl,  With  the  its**  of  muit  ui'  h:ri  nu  u.  Meantime  lite 
exui'iiuiw  urilic  Roman  prteiors  Lui-rotua  and  Hortentiut 
bud  iiidiiipoi^cd  »ereral  of  the  ritiea  of  Greece  against  Rome, 
and  |irjdii€cd  a  feelmg  favourable  to  Pencils.  Those  otH- 
eera  plundered  Chalck  in  Eubcsa,  a  town  alliei  to  Rome, 
and  allowed  tbeir  loldion  to  abiuo  tba  vim  and  ahOdren 
of  ibeeitiMMi.  A  dliMO  «f  Chalei^  who  cano  to  Rona  to 
complain,  eaid  ft  had  bean  found  nmch  tdbr  ta  ahiit  llie 

SIcs  against  the  Rotnun  prrrtoni  than  to  receive  them,  for 
oic  who  had  shut  thi  ir  L!aU"«  had  escaped  unhurt,  whilst 
the  allio>  of  Rome  woic  (ilili;iU<H'il.  The  penplu  iif  Ab(liM;i, 
being  U'riuiio-l  lo  furiuili  ;i  iicaw  coiitiiijfL^iiI  of  liioiicv  and 
i'()rii  fill-  ilic  aruiv,  a^kiMl  tor  ropiii',  but  Ilurteiiiius  en- 
tered the  Iowa,  beheaded  the  principal  ciiucni,  and  nold  the 
re^t  as  .slaves.  Envoys  being  sent  to  Rome  by  those  unfor- 
tiinato  cities,  the  senate  ordered  the  Abdentcs  lo  be  restored 
to  liberty,  and  Lucretius,  being  summoned  lo  Rome,  was  tried 
before  the  tribes,  and  flned  a  million  of  ase«.  (Livy,  xliii. 
4,  7.  8.)  The  Roman  cominisaionen  to  the  friendly  state* 
of  Epirui.  .Atolia.  aod  Aehtea,  wtA  with  )on  diliagaid  to 
anpearanoea,  btit  with  oqttal  diehoaaai^.  Thoaa  alaiat.  like 
ail  weak  oountriea  that  subiait  ta  tba  diolataa  of  a  powerful 
•tranger  under  tbe  tpeotous  name  of  alUatii«,  were  divided 
into  two  parlies:  one  willing  lo  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
Rome,  but  still  mindful  of  their  national  honour  and  inde- 
pL'iulemc  :  tho  otlii!r  servilely  dcvottNl  lo  Home.  The 
IlmtIois  of  the  latter  jvarly  nou^lit  tlie  f:»voiir  of  the  Roman 
roiisula  and  priptor*  by  acciiMiig  iho»t'  wliosc  vie«(i  were 
mit  the  same  as  their  own,  of  bemg  secret  entinies  of  Rouie. 
Somo  of  the  persons  thus  nrcu^ed  were  summoned  or  in 
olher  word*  transported  to  Rome,  to  atrait  the  pleasure  of 
the  senate. 

In  tba  itaxt  jraan  169  nx:^  fha  naw  consul  Q.  Mareint 
aana  to  tako  tba  oommand  of  tho  army  against  P^wiaaa. 
Ho  ontofed  Macedonia  unoppoaed.  and  took  possession  of 
the  town  of  Ditim,  but  finding  it  <KflleuU  to  get  supplies  for 

his  army,  he  withdixw  to  the  frontier*  of  Thcssaly,  ift.iinitifj 
pof;!«e9!«inn  li'j\se\L'r  uf  the  strong  deflle  of  Duim,  « liu  li  rom- 
matKled  t!ii>  eniriince  of  Mai-rflon m  on  ili.it  siilc.  On  tliis 
occjismjii,  I'lih  biu*,  wiili  othtr*  of  his  cnuriirymcn,  being  i^enl 
by  the  .-\rh.T:ii)8  to  offer  tlieii  as<i'<tance  tO  tba  MMMul, 
rom«in;e<l  -omc  lime  with  the  Roman  army. 

In  ih<-  year  108  B.C.,  I'uulus /Kmilius  was  Bent  to  com- 
mand the  army  a<^ninst  Macedonia.  He  paiMd  the  rooun- 
taina  ttom  Thessaly  and  advance*!  to  Pydna,  wbaio  be  met 
Paitaeits  with  his  army.  The  Roniana  found  meana  to  brei^ 
thrauf;b  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  a  frigbiAil  aooftiaiaB 
and  butohary  foUowad.  in  whleh  99,099  Maoadoniant  at« 
•aid  lo  haTo  kal  their  livai.  This  «fnglo  battle  diKrided  the 
fate  of  a  powerful  and  anticnl  kintiflorn  :  all  Mneilonfa  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans.  Peiseiit.  IUmI,  nlmofit  iil  .iie.  u  iihoul 
waiimif  fur  the  en  !  of  iho  battle.  He  »cri(  first  to  IVila,  the 
antient  sent  of  the  .Mace<lonion  kind's,  iheri  lo  .Vmplupdhs,  and 
from  ihenci!  lo  ihe  island  of  SaiiU'liiraci'.  \vi(o-.e  a>>luiTl  \va« 
eon-^idi  i.'i!  inviolable.  Tlioiiee  hoaUempie<l  loescnpe  by  Hea 
tij  'i  lirai  L-;  but  a  Cretan  master  of  a  veswcl,  aficr  hin'ing 
shipped  part  of  hi$  treasures,  sailed  away,  leaving  the  king 
on  ilie  shore.  Tite  king't  attandanta  having  ali>o  forsaken 
Iiim  except  one,  Perseus,  whh  hi*  eldest  eon  niiNp.  carat- 
out  of  the  temple  wliere  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  eurrcn- 
dered  to  tlie  Romans.  Ho  was  trattad  at  fitat  by  AauUoa 
with  ronsicloralo  iDduIconoe.  but  was  oblifad  to  parada  tho 
atfoelaof  Runa  with  nis  ehildran,  to  grace  tbe  triumph  of 
hla  conqueror.  He  was  afterwards  conftned,  bv  oukr  of  the 
SDiiule.  lit  Alba  in  li  e  mountains  of  ihe  Marsi,  near  the 
lake  FucinuK,  where  he  ilied  in  a  few  yearn.  His  son  Philip 
(lied  at  Alba.  Anuther  and  a  younger  son  is  saul  to 
have  become  a  sCTibe  or  writer  to  tbe  muncipaltty  of 


PERSEUS  feonatellation).  Tho  mythtiloctieal  story  of 
Perseus  is  Well  enough  known :  in  the  heavens  the  constel- 
lation is  surroundod  by  Andromeda.  Aries,  Taurus,  Aurigi^ 
Camelopardalus,  and  Cassiopeia.  Of  the  two  princtpal  slon 
aatid/3  (the  latter  of  which  is  called  Algol),  the  former  is 
aittiatad  in  tita  breast  Of  tba  llgure,  itie  latlar  in  lha  head 
of  Msdttia.  whioh  be  earriaa  in  his  left  hand.  The  fiillowing 
are  tho  prineipal  stars :  — 
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PERSIA,  or  PEHSIS  {Dipoit),  railed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
thcnl  Paras  (D^).  and  by  the  Aiabie  and  Persian  wriieiS 

TV 

Pars,  or  FarsislMik  ia  nasd  in  two  siguidcations:  ftral,  iti» 
appliad  to  tba  oouniry  onginaily  inbalHtad  by  tbe  Pon^am; 
and  laflODdly,  to  tba  variuna  eountrias  la  Aitia  indtidad  in 

tbe  Persian  empire  fouikded  by  Cyrus,  which  extended  frooi 
tbe  Mediierraoeaa  to  the  Ipdua.  and  from  the  Black  Sea 
nil.]  I  he  Cnsphui,  to  Iho  Pacsian  Gulf  and  tho  Indiaa 

Oee.in. 

Persin  proper  was  bounded  on  the  noi  tli  and  north-west 
by  Media,  from  whicii  U  waa  sei>ara!tid  by  the  luouiUain- 
range  known  lo  the  anlien  ts  under  the  name  of  Parachoat  hraa 
(Ptolem.,  vi.  4 ;  Strabo,  xL  iii),  on  tlie  aoutli  by  the  Persian 
Oulf,  on  the  esat  byCaraaania,  and  on  the  we»t  by  Su.-^atia, 
from  wbieh  it  area  aapaialad  hf  rugged  aod  inacce!>Hiblo 
nsountains.  (6trabo,ST.  726.)  Tha  aounin  included  witbin 
thsaa  Uioila  ii,  aoeosdioff  lo  Chnrdin'a  estiniaia^  as  tar^o  an 
Franw.  Tho  sontbam  part  of  it  near  lha  sen-aosst  li  » 
sandy  plain,  almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  beat 
.tnd  ihe  pestilential  winds  which  blow  from  the  desert  of 
(  armaina.  (INin.,  xii.  "iO;  Blrabo,  xv.  717.)  But  at  some 
diiiUace  from  tlie  cm»t  the  Kround  rites,  and  the  interior  of 
the  country  towanU  the  tiorih  i»  intersected  by  ninnei  vnis 
roountaiii-ranf;e*.  The  sjii  upon  these  moiiiitaiiis  is  very  dry 
and  barren,  and  tliou^li  there  nre  some  feitile  valleys  amonf 
them,  they  are  generally  tit  only  for  the  residence  of  110- 
madie  shepbwdi.  This  part  of  Persia  waa  the  original  seat 

 ja  eonauaiora  1  ~ 

ahip 


of  the  oonqiwrora  of  Asia,  wbare  they  were  inured  to  btrd- 
ond  fcivrndflB.  In  lha  inner  luit  of  the  country  bow- 
af«r  theta  ana  many  well  wvtond  and  fertilo  plains,  in  tho 
Iwgtst  ef  whidi  Persepolu  ia  sitnalad.  (Sttabe,  sr.  727  } 

Ptolem..  vi,  4.) 

The  Persians  were  divided  into  several  hei^ls  or  tribes,  of 
which  the  pniic^pH]  were  the  Pasargadai,  Maraphii,  and 
Matpii.  aciil  of  ihesie  the  Pasargndic  were  the  noblest,  to  the 
ehiei  c'.nn  of  whieh,  called  the  A<  hiBmenidse,  the  royal 
family  (if  I'er»ia  belongwl.  (Herod.,  i.  124.1  In  addition 
to  these  tribes,  Hero<loiiis  ineniions  liie  I'sinlbialai.  Deion- 
^liri,  and  Oermanii,  an  ul'i ienliurul  tribes;  and  tbe  i>ai, 
Mai'di.  Uropu'i,  and  .Sai;ariii,  as  nonuidia  trihaS. 

Herodotus  says  (vii.  61)  that  tho  Persians  were  originally 
ruili  li  Artmi ;  which  word  probably  contain*  the  soma  root 
aa  Ahi,  tho  original  name  of  tba  Madaa  (Horad.,  vij.  6$) } 
and  Atft,  tho  word  by  whieh  tba  fcllowars  af  tho  Ilr^ 
manic  religion  ai-e  designated  in  Sanscrit.  Tha  aaaaa  root 
occurs  in  Ana  and  Ariana.  from  the  latter  of  which  tbe 
modern  Pei>ian  name  Iran  seems  to  be  derived.  'Ahian.\-] 

Tbe  only  piacei>of  importance  m  Persia  were  pEasEPOLia 
and  PASAa«am%  «f  whiiih  no  aaoonnl  i 
artuslaa. 
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PERSIA  is  called  IRAN  by  tbo  natives.  The  form  end 
boundiirics  of  the  country  to  irhicli  this  name  is  applied,  are 
iutincUy  narked  by  nature.  It  lies  between  ii"  and  40" 
N.kl.«nd  44*and  71*  B.  loDifiiOinistllaiin^  an  elevated  table- 
land, sunaaa^d  bjriMuntaiii-migM,  whwh  mark  the  edges 
of  the  tabl*-lui,Mil  wpeimte  it  aitber  from  lb*  te*  or  from 
tlw  bw  eouBltiN  wbich  Mi«laM  it  on  tb*  nut,  north,  and 
^roit.  On  lh«  loutb  tho  tobl«>Un4.  or  rather  the  ranfics 
which  enrlo»e  it.  come  close  to  the  Hersian  Gulf  and  ihe 
Indian  Sea.  On  the  east  of  the  table  land  are  Ihe  extensive 
plains  whs'  li  uiu  wuii-rcJ  by  ilie  nvci'  Sind,  or  Indus;  and 
on  tho  noitli  tho  still  ikmio  oxiensivtj  plain  »«hioh  surrmitidi* 
Iho  kku  of  Aial,  aitil  l-xIi  tuI-*  to  the  eastern  sliurt-s  dT  ilic- 
Caspian  Sea.  Ttiuac  dettirl  plains  are  known  lu  ilie  ii:iiivl-. 
by  the  name  ofTuran.  A  narrow  and  vi  i)  low  (riici  ot  kiui 
tepamtes  Iran  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  somewhat  more 
ewvtlnl  «nd  rftilu  i-  imdulatinK  p'sin  divides  it  from  the 
high  range  of  Cauco-^us.  Along  the  mountain-chains 
which  form  its  western  border,  are  the  great  plains  drained 
bjr  the  Tisrio  »nd  BupbmtM.  Tbua  tho  lafalo'lond  of  Iran 
u  suRQundod  on  oil  oideo  by  bnrar  oovntrieo,  but  it  is  oon- 
tieclcd  with  Ihe  inountain-rangea  of  Eastern  Aain  and  Asia 
Minor  by  two  chains.  Tlie  chain  which  unites  it  with  the 
Hiinslnya  and  Kueii-I.ucn  movuitnins,  in  Eiistern  ;\»ia.iies 
btsIwciMi  3.H"  and  J7'  N.  las  ,  aial  bi!i«<'en  i\H  und  7-4''  E. 
l<it\-^.,  ami  known  by  the  name  of  H  i  i  (  msl),  Al  ilie 
TiMit  nil! ili-uc-tcin  extremity  of  Iran  ih  Mimiu  AiHrnt. 
Kroin  this  liij^h  I'Min'icle  a  moiinlaiii-i  li  iin  runs  Wfst»ar<i, 
and  unites  ihe  lable-lnnd  with  the  mountainsof  Asia  Minor. 
Tbiadmin  is  called  tho  Armenian  MonntMni. 

Hw  furfaoe  of  the  table-land  of  Inin  with  tbe  inoantaia- 
Itnge*  enclfliiiing  it,  acoordmg  to  a  very  rough  ootinl«ta,iBRy 
oeeupy  an  ana  of  between  I,IHM,000  and  l,seo,p||0  ii|iiare 
miles,  or  about  ono«tiralftb  of  tbe  ivribee  «f  Aeia.  Tfa* 
table-land  i«  generally  level,  intataperaed  with  low  and 
rocky  ridges  of  oomparativcly  small  extent,  which  are  like 
islands  or  oases  in  the  sanvl  i  ,  \chic'h  sui-i-uuinls  them. 
Tho  lewel  tracts,  which  oocui.v  ai;  inimen6.L'  spare-,  uiul  lie 
cunliguous  to  iit>c  anailiL-r,  me  eitlu-i-  covered  wiih  loose  ■ 
sand,  or  sand  tmprcirnatcd  nitli  sail,  but  both  kinds 
of  sand  are  nearly  destitute  of  vt'Liulai  ion.  Alutifj  the  interior 
base  of  the  mountnin-rani^es  which  extend  along  the  «<lgc-8 
of  the  table-land,  tiiere  are  large  tracts  thoiOtl  of  which  is 

Knerally  fertile  wherever  there  are  means  of  irrigatinj; 
0  fields.  However  even  in  these  traou  there  are  nume- 
roaaridgBs  of  rocks,  wbieb  render  eNltiratien  always  difficult, 
nod  ftvquently  impoMibta. 

Tbia  OKtonaivn  eountiy  i»  nt  pteaent  divided  into  tbiae 
{ndependent  statea.  Tbe  vaaiern  balf  of  it  eenetitutea  tbe 
present  kingdom  of  Persia,  or  Iran,  and  the  eastern  is  di- 
vided between  the  sovereigns  of  Afghanistan  and  Belou- 
cliiHtan.  Of  the  tno  Inst-mcntioncd  counttiia an aoooiint  i» 
found  iin(i«r  their  re<|iective  head*. 

Tiie  ni'tdern  kini^doni  of  Periia  exlcnfU  between  26°  and 
40''  N.  l&t.,  and  from  -ii'  to  3U'  £.  lung.,  and  borders  on 
tho  east  on  the  kingdoms  of  Afghanistan  oiid  Beloochistnn. 
The  plains  along  the  northern  boundary  are  inhabited  by 
•everal  tribes  of  nomadic  Turkomans  aa  far  west  as  the 
•bores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  constitutes  tbe  boundary- 
line  on  tbe  north  as  far  as  4^"  W.  lung.,  and  washes  it  as 
tu  north  as  S8*  4ff',  arbem  ibe  Una  begtna  wbMi  aaparaiaa 
Persia  frnm  Russia.  Tbisl  tite  comnenees  on  the  shoret  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aslarah  river,  and 
runs  along  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Kala  Kushi: 
it  then  follows  the  eomse  of  this  river  to  its  stmrcu  in  the 
Ma^aiila  Mountains.  This  range,  which  extends  to  the 
west  of  north,  ronslitutes,  its  fur  as  N.  lat.,  tlie  boundary- 
line,  which,  farther  nurth,  passe*  to  the  IJ«!a-rud  iner,  and 
thence  to  the  Aras  river.  The  lasi-mentione<l  river  stjiorates 
Persia  from  Russia  as  far  as  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat, 
which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  tbe  three  empires  of 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  Tlie  western  boundary-hne  of 
Persia  passes  over  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  which  en- 
dose  the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  weat  North  of  85', 
the  greater  nart  of  these  nountain-rani^  are  anbject  to 
Turkey,  the  boundary-lino  between  Turkey  and  Persia  pass- 
ing between  the  lakeo  of  Van  and  Urmia  or  Urumiyeb ; 
but  south  of  that  parallul,  the  whole  of  the  nu'iiniiiiii-sys- 
tem  is  now  included  within  the  teint  jritrs  of  Ptr.-i.i,  which, 
sn-.iih  of  'li"  N.  ht.,  extend  to  liie  tianks  of  the  Tigris  Bin! 
Shal  el  Arab.  Affording  to  ii  roiM-b  estimate,  tht»  siirfriee 
of  I'd'aia  IS  half  ii  in. limn  of  srj  .  iiii\>!(,  or  (Mri>iilurably 
mote  tbaa  double  tbo  area  of  France,    It  iucludes  the 


v^estern  half  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  also  the  low 
narrosv  tract  which  Re|>arates  the  table-land  from  tlie  Cas- 
pian Sea,  as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  tbe  low  platn 
w  hich  lies  In  the  wast  of  tbe  iabl<»*land  an  tba  banks  of  the 
Tigris. 

Stafm  and  Ssti.— >Tfae  following  deseription  of  this 
country  begins  at  tba  northeastern  angle,  between  6 2° and 
61°  E.  long  ,  where  the  rontinuity  of  the  iuouni»m-ninKe 
which  consliluius  the  nurlhern  border  of  the  labl  -Kto  l  is 
interrupted  l»y  a  wide  break.     Through  iS  h  bieik  ilm 
Heri-rud,  or  river  of  Herat,  which  ri^>->  sn;hiii  ihu  tulile- 
lnnd,  tinds  its  way  lo  the  wide  plain  of  1  oi  kiMun,  where  it 
is  joined  on  ilieiitiht  l>y  l  he  I'l;.  j,  n  (Teiljen  i  and  Murf;hab, 
and  un  ihe  left  by  ilie  Mushed  river.  Kust  of  ihis  break  iha 
111  luniain-ranuc  runs uninieiTup  ed.  though  wiih  uiic4|iial  ele- 
vation, ea.slwiinl  to  thegrsut  inuontain-niasacaUed  llieliinda 
Coosh.  But  weat  of  tbe  break,  ihv  mounlains  s)ireadout  into 
an  elevated  region,  the  general  dir>otion  of  Which  is  south- 
east and  northwest.  In  some  plaices  this  mountain-region  is 
80O  miles  wide;  butitgrewsniurhnarn>warbatwaajiM*and 
»4*  B.  long.,  where  it  approeebcs  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Csspinn 
Sea.  This  inounlain-regitin,  which  descends  rapidly  t  ,  a  anu 
the  plains  ofTiirkiBtan,  but  with  u  less  rapid  de»f:eiit  iu..ard-, 
the  south,  is  railed  the  mountains  ol'  Kh>!i\isaii,  a  nl  i«  tii»- 
vur-ved  by  numerous  ridges  of  b.lU,  ulueh  run  lo  the  uorih 
of  iiorlh-west  on  the  iiuitiiein  ed^e  of  lio-  ri-i^ion.  biii  (arilier 
ii'Outh,  to  tiie  West  of  iiurtii-w«Ai.  uniii  the  laiter  ruit^s  de- 
cline to  the  ue^it       ihcy  ap|>roach  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
most  elevated  part  r,f  the  region  seems  lo  be  nearly  in  tbe 
middle,  where  tlio  plains  on  which  the  ridges  are  based  are 
perhaps  near  3  jUO  feet  high,  while  tbe  pbiins  sotilb  of  tba 
nieuiiuin-re|;ion  perhaps  do  not  exoeed  SUM  (bet  in  eleva- 
Ituu.  The  ridgea  themselesa  are  of  moderata  beighl.  and 
oeldou  rise  more  tbnn  I  BOO  feet  above  then-  Imse.  Thrj 
are  only  covered  with  snow  for  one  or  two  mi>ntlis  in  the 
year:  and  ihis  rircumatonce,  added  lo  the  want  of  ram  and 
the  u'eiiural  dryness  of  the  a'. ri)o»phere,  renders  them  unfit 
for  niamiainuig  p^rp-  tii  .l  hirt-ams  of  water.    The  ridges 
themselves  are  rocky,  and  fre(|uonily  steei).  but  of  iiieon- 
sidenible  width,  so  that  tliu  longitudinal  vallfys  v^liieii  are 
em  lost  d  hy  I  hem  are  frcquonily     miles  in  widih.  and  sumn- 
tiiues  lUO  miles  long:  such  is  ihe  long  valley  which  extends 
from  Mushed  on  the  suuili  enst  to  Shirwan  on  the  north- 
west,  Tbe  dechviiias  of  the  rid^^et  are  destitute  of  wood, 
except  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain-region,  ealbd  the 
Atak,  where  some  tress  eecur,  but  ihey  do  not  exhibit 
a  vigorous  growth.  Though  the  nwky  masses  are  geno' 
sally  without  regelation,  some  parts  are  covered  with  grass, 
and  aflbrd  pasture  during  a  great  )>art  of  the  year.  Tlie  soil 
of  the  valleys,  or  rather  plains,  consists  princi|  ally  of  giavel 
washed  down  from  the  roeky  emincnceii.  or  of  cluy,  whieli, 
when  it  has  no  moisture,  is  os  barren  as  the  ruck  iixLif.  No 
kind  of  cultivation  is  possible  without  careful  irrigarion  ;  hut 
as  water  is  scarce,  only  every  small  p  iniun  of  ilie.-.e  |da;tiiicon 
be  ciiliivnie<l.   The  numoroua  ruiii« ut  viJii)^es aiitl  iown»  in 
these  |dauis  »how  that  a  much  greater  portion  of  tliem  was 
fornirtrly  under  cultivation,  and  ttiiii  idinnge  is  chielly  if  nut 
emutly  lo  be  attributed  to  the  tu.itini  at  predatory  iiiruods 
of  the  wandering  Turkomans,  who  nhabit  the  nurihern 
plains.  The  valleys  are  aii  Uesiitute  of  treea  as  the  moun- 
tains, axeept  a  fow  poplars  or  obinan  (Plalanua  orientali»), 
wbieb  rise  above  ih*  bnls  of  tbe  peasants,  at  tba  fruit-tiaea 


of  the  orchards,  or  perhaps  a  few  other  tteea  wllieh  ba«e 

been  planted  on  tbe  margin  of  a  watercourse. 

Where  the  mountain  rDn<;os  iipiiroatdi  (In'  Ca.^piail  Kea 
and  turn  to  liic  vvc»l,  between  j',"  and  ,')./  V..  luutj  .  iLcy 
probably  occupy  less  than  &i\ly  iniies  in  widib,  a  kI  their 
most  elevated  summits  are  imt  inueli  hij^her  lhaii  ihobeof 
the  ridges  further  cast.  But  west  o|  .i.i''  K.  I  jiig.,  or  west  of 
(he  mountain-pass  of  liosiaiu,  ihey  incline  grailually  a  little 
to  the  south,  and  proceed  in  tluit  direction  to  52'  E.  luni^., 
where  they  again  gradually  decline  to  the  north  of  west,  unMl 
lliey  teruanate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sofid-rud,  at  th* 
pass  of  Rudfaar.  Iliis  jMttion  of  tba  range,  which  has  re- 
eeivid  tba  name  of  Iha  Bibnnlfonninttts.  form:^  a  se'^ioeat 
of  a  circle,  the  ooneave  side  of  wMdi  ia  inmnd  to  th»  Cia- 
pian  Sea.  Near  Ihe  point  where  the  ebange  In  the  diraetion 
of  the  range  takes  ]ilaoe  is  Mount  Demaveud.  which  rises 
lo  the  hei-hi  of  U,tjOO  feet:  its  declivities  sbow  many  tin- 
efiuivoeat  sii;ns  of  its  having  otine  been  an  active  M)Ii  aii(j. 
Tiiai  poruou  of  iIhs  Eiburs  Mountains  which  lies  eii»t  of 
Mount  Deniavend,  though  conitiderably  higher  ihun  Iha 
mountains  l^riber  east,  uiobably  nowbera  exfiseds  tUOO  or 
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8000  feet  in  l»«»ijrljt  above  the  sca-lovel :  the  snow  ili&appeari 
from  its  sutmnr.s  nbmit  ilie  beginiiint;  of  May.  Tli"  moun- 
tainous purtioii  of  the  range  may  occupy  a  width  of  about 
15  or  20  miles  but  the  lower  liills  which  skirt  it  on  tlie 
aoutb  mod  north  increase  its  breadth  to  50  or  60  miles. 
Tbat  put  of  theEUnu/,  Mountains  which  lies  west  of  Mount 
UwB&veail  is  mucU  higher,  sevaral  of  the  ridges  beini; 
eoVMwd  with  tnow  ev«o  in  tin  iwgiaiiing  of  J  une.  It  con- 
tuiu  or  thcM  «l«T«tMl  twog&t,  tMOther  with  two 

irallejrt,  cover  »  ■pace  aboot  30  miles  wide,  end  on  both 
sidL-i  urj'  skirled  by  a  l»eU  of  hills.  Between  the  northern 
belt  of  htiU  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  yarrow 
strip  of  low  laud*  caUed  tlia  PUin  of  Mesandann  and 
Obilan. 

The  tr.iri  (if  coimlry  which  cxteiiJs  alnng  the  soulliorii 
side  uf  ihu  Elburz  Mountains,  and  between  it  and  the 
desert  in  the  interior  of  Iran,  may  vary  between  iO  and  30 
iniloH  in  width.  In  it»  eastern  districts,  whore  the  adjacent 
mountains  do  flot  rke  to  a  groit  heif^ht,  it  is  ill  provided  with 
water,  and  resembles  in  soil  and  nearly  every  other  particular 
the  valleys  of  the  iaouniain-rei(ion  of  Khoranan ;  but  west 
of  ii%  in'tlie  trieioily  of  Mount  DeiD&vend,  where  the  moun- 
tains rise  to  a  greater  elevation,  and  are  covered  with  snow 
more  than  half  the  year,  numerous  small  rivers  descend 
from  thL'iD,  and  theTsllcys  through  which  they  flow  are  well 
outtivatLd.  A  change  in  the  fertility  of  the  country  how- 
ever occur*  went  of  61"  E,  lunir.,  wherf  tlie  most  stmlhern 
di'  liio  Uiri-e  unices,  ci>m]nj>in'^  the  KIburz  Mountains, 
tluii*  not  ri--c  sii  luL'b  as  the  Iwu  others  whirh  lie  farlher 
norlh;  ami  hmng  <!()\ereil  with  Mlow  ulily  a  few  months  ilt 
the  year,  it  can  only  feed  a  small  number  of  rivers.  Irri- 
gation heoiueqiientiyveryliiBited,andan  undulating,  stony, 
barren  plain  generally  occupies  the  tract  between  the  moun- 
lain;*  and  the  desert.  }3ut  the  two  valleys,  wfalch  are  en- 
closed by  the  three  chains,  and  drained  bf  th«  tw»  biaoehea 
of  Ilia  Bhahrod.  called  the  Sbalirni  of  TUk&n  and  the 
Shahrud  of  AlamAt,  are  very  well  watered,  csreAllljr  eulti- 
tbIlmI,  and  populous.  Each  of  these  valleys  is  about  30 
iii;U-i  1  itif;,  atul  they  vary  m  from  two  to  three  miles. 

then  uiiiun  the  Shnhrud  river  is  fornie<h  «hu:h  falU 
into  the  SlIM  rini  above?  the  pass  uf  Riidbar;  and  the 
vulley  ill  which  it  IIowh  for  about  30  miles  is  wide  and 
fertile.  The  iiorlhiem  deelivitiea  of  the  mountains  an  witb- 
aut  wood. 

The  Elhurz  Mountains  do  not  descend  with  a  steep  de- 
cliviiy  towards  tho  north,  but  are  skirted  by  a  hilly  tract 
varying  from  tueiisy  to  thiriy  miles  in  width.  The  hills 
sink  lower  oa  they  advance  farther  north  and  appiOftch  the 
sbures  of  the  Ca»|iian  Sea.  The  valleys  between  diem  are 
narrow:  they  imqr  mote  nopark  1»  eaUed  nHrinenhaoooped 
out  by  (he  torrents  whioh  deseena  from  the  range,  and  which, 
duriiii;  the  rains,  run  with  incom-eivable  force.  Up  to  a 
{■real  elevation  abote  the  sea  tliey  are  covered  with  thick 
w«i  I'ls  of  o.ik.  l)ri-fh.  elm.  \N;iliiut,  and  brushwood,  with 
'wiiif'li  cy ptcxhti.i, ccdiU's, and  bu.s-trees are  intermingled.  On 
liie  ^i-nile  declivities  of  tlieko  hills,  especially  those  which 
are  .some  lhoii«nnd  fret  ahove  the  sen-level,  wheat  and  barley 
are  ^'uliivaii  ii  to  a  lonsnlembk!  eNieiii,  am!  others  serve  as 
posture-ground  tor  catile.  Dairies  are  nuiueruus,  aud  well 
attended  to. 

The  narrow  tract  of  level  ground  which  sunonnds  the 
southern  extreiultif  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  goes  under  the 
namo  of  the  Plain  of  Ohilan  and  Mazaod«ran»  extends 

from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Goargan.  which  MU  into 

the  mo»t  feouih-eaiitern  an(;le  of  the  sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  A.stutuh.  ThiH  tract  considerably  exceeds  3UU  miles  in 
length;  iho  width  varie*  L;reaily,  beinj^  imich  less  to  the 
«csi  ihan  to  the  east.  AVebi  uf  6 E.  long,  it  i»  perhaps  in 
no  pnri  more  ihuii  luur  or  five  miles  aci(isi<,  but  it  widens 
coMssdersibly  farther  en^l  :  the  greatest  breadth  occurs  be- 
tween 0.;  and  53"  W.  long.,  where  it  is  :<0  miles  wide  in 
the  meridian  of  the  towns  of  Amot  and  Balfrush.  Farther 
isast  it  again  grows  narrower.  This  low  tract  is  very  httlc 
elevated  Bbr>ve  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  as  this 
sea,  accorilmj;  to  the  latest  measurement,  is  a  hundred 
iiwi  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Set,  it  is  evident  that  the 

S'  in  of  Ghilan  and  Masandcian-  is  hnlow  the  aeflnvd. 
is  eireumstanee  must  be  considered  one  of  the  causes 
which  give  to  this  plain  such  an  extraordinary  climate,  as  is 
found  nowhere  t-Uc  without  the  torrid  tone,  though  this 
region  is  more  thau  1-1  degrees  from  the  tropie  of  Cancer. 
The  other  causes  which  operate  in  producn.L^  ili:'^  f  xtraor- 
dinory  pbenomenoD  ore  the  great  expanse  of  water  to  the 


north,  and  the  his^h  range  of  mountains  which  enclose  it  on 
the  south.  Like  the  intertropical  countries,  this  plain  has 
a  rainy  and  a  dry  season.  Heavy  gales  commence  in  the 
month  of  September  from  the  north  and  north-cast,  which 
drive  the  clouds  against  the  mountain-wall  of  the  Elbura, 
and  the  rain  deikcends  in  torrents,  accompanied  by  terrific 
thunder-storms.  In  a  few  hours  large  tracts  of  laud  are  laid 
under  water,  and  in  the  coutaa  of  n  few  days  all  the  somH 
riven  whidi  dBseMuKrom  the  mngn  inondato  the  aiyaeoM 
country,  and  the  roads  an  eonveited  into  almost  impusible 
torrents.  In  tho  plain  the  rain  continues  to  the  middle  of 
January ;  but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  it  is  converted 
into  snow  about  the  bcK>»iung  of  November.  The  water  in 
the  rivers  is  thus  quiekly  Jtminished  in  quantity,  and  as 
tiieir  courses  are  tapul,  the  country  soon  beeotnes  ciry  .Tgain. 
The  quantity  of  snow  wbicli  then  falls  in  the  h]L;lu;r  parts  is 
enormous.  'It  is  stated  to  rise  in  many  ]>laces  fro-.n  one  to 
two  fathoms,  and  to  carry  away  houses  and  villages.  The 
mountaineers  leave  their  abodes  and  retire  to  the  plain.The 
melting  of  the  snow  in  February  and  March  does  not  pro- 
duce inundations,  owing  to  the  short  course  of  the  rivers 
and  the  pntle  slope  of  toe  hills.  The  spring,  from  March 
to  Hay,  IS  the  most  pleasant  aud  healthy  aesaoo.  In  sum- 
mer, though  rains  are  less  frequent,  the  air  contains  much 
moisture,  and  the  plain  is  almost  continually  enveloped  in 
vapour  and  fojis,  which  give  rise  to  Several  kimls  of  fevers 
and  other  dany;eroii8  diseases.  The  heat  in  summer  is  fre- 
quently oppressive.  It  is  observed  that  u  hot  soutiierly  w;mJ 
sometimes  sprini;s  up  (hiring  the  winter  season,  \v  hich  lit- 
giaiilly  i  liiui^ea  the  temperature  in  a  iiiofit  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  dries  wood  and  other  tntlamtuahle  substances  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  liable  to  take  fire  from  the 
slightest  spark.  It  sometimes  l^.-^l!■  only  a  quarter  of  an  i 
hour,  but  generally  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  immediatoly  ' 
MlamtA  by  a  gsla  from  tue  north-^st,  which  brings  anew 
and  rain.  Iliis  aotttberly  wind  is  odled  by  Iba  natives  the 
Bagdad  wind.  It  is  difflcuU  M  aiipUin  how  it  acquires  such 
a  (k^p^ree  of  beat  and  dryness,  as  it  blows  over  a  country 
covered  with  snow. 

'I'his  extraordinary  climate  produces  a  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tolioii  which  is  rarely  met  with  even  between  the  tropicis 
and  IS  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  coasts  rif  MaUibar  and 
Chitt«{;ong,  and  of  some  islands  of  the  Incii.m  ari  hipela^o. 
The  swampy  tracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  bea  are 
overgrown  with  saline  plants  and  canes,  which  are  exten-  \ 
sively  employed  in  building  and  for  domestic  purposes.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  shores  begin  the  forests,  whieb 
Cover  the  whole  plain,  and  extend  toaoonsiderable  elevation 
up  the  slopes  of  the  bHls.  These  IbresCa  contain  numenwa 
small  villages,  sumunded  hr  nxtemlvn  wehards  and  plan- 
tations of  mulberry-trees  and  rice-fleltfa,  rice  being  the  only 

grain  which  is  cultivated.  The  vines  frequently  occupy  large 
sjiaces,  as  well  as  the  orclianls,  which  proilure  (Irs,  pcaidies, 
apricut.s,  pears,  ajiples,  plums,  anri  cherries ;  the  pomegranate- 
tree  jjrows  wild.  It  is  however  to  !>«  observed  ihal  111  the 
lower  anil  western  portion  of  tho  plain  which  coustiiuies 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  the  sugar-cane  and  orange-treeii, 
which  abound  in  Mazanderan,  do  not  succeed,  and  are 
only  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants;  cotton  also  does  nut 
grow,  and  the  fruits  have  an  add  and  harsh  taste.  The 
sugar-plantations  in  Masanderan  an  very  extensive,  and 
cotton  is  one  of  the  principal  objecls  of  cultivation;  in 
Ghilan  the  peasants  are  mostly  oecupied  with  the  raiiinf 
of  sillL  and  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  plain  of  Htuandoan 
is  somewhat  more  elevated  than  that  of  Ghilan,  and  tho 
climate  less  humid,  which  evidently  arises  from  the  itinaller 
elevation  of  the  Elbiirz  mountains  at  the  back  of  Mazan- 
deran tiiiin  at  the  back  of  Ghilan,  and  the  greater  breadth 
of  the  ])1niri. 

The  western  portion  of  liie  plain  of  Ghdan  separates  the 
Caspian  Sea  from  the  tabic  land  of  Azerbijan.  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  northeni  |x>rtJon  of  the  great  table-land  of 
Iran,  and  lies  between  36'  and  40°  N.  lat.  and  between  44* 
and  49'  E.  long.  A  small  portion  of  it,  north  of  the  river 
Aras,  belongs  to  Russia.  The  general  elevation  of  this 
tablo'laiid  is  4ft00  feet  show  the  sea-level,  and  perhaps  no* 
wham  sinks  lower,  though  in  manv  parts  it  rises  nigber. 
and  in  eome  parts  to  fiOUO  feet.  Along  its  eastern  edge 
extends  a  mountain-range,  which  begins  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sefid  rud,  opposite  the  termination  of  the  Elburz 
Mountains  at  the  pass  of  Rudbar,  and  extends  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  a  north-west  and 
northern  diiecUon  to  the  banks  of  the  Aras,  where  it  trt- 
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winatos  not  fkrlW>m  that  n'Ter  on  theboundarj'-line  between 
Russia  and  Persia.    This  raa:;u,  whirh  h  uniiiterrupli'd,  is 
Bbout  liU  nules  long,  niitl  abuut  20  miles  wu!o.  Ii  is  caUed 
the  Maasula  Mountains,    il  n>es  rmtn  cutiu  to  7000  feet 
above  the  iea-level,  or  about  juou  feet  above  tiie  table-land. 
To  iho  west  of  It,  ami  at  a  ili^^tunce  varuiig  from  6  to  30 
miles  from  theMiissula  Mouniainb,  isanutber  iuidappareniiy 
hiu'hcr  range,  which,  even  at  the  mountain-pausea,  exceeds 
8 iH ) 0  fcL-t  of  elevation ;  and  in  Mount  SevoUan  (north  of 
S&°  N.  kt.)  risies  to  about  12,000  feet:  but  this  range  is 
broken  hy  the  river  SelldHnid  below  Miana,  and  dons  not 
extend  far  north  of  Mount  Bttellnn.  Tbs  taUe-ltod  of 
Aterfajion  h  bounded  on  tbe  neit  by  tha  nunwRMM  laoges 
of  tbe  Kntdistan  Moutitaini.   The  earlbee  of  the  table- 
land in  general  is  liilly.  but  tbe  hills  do  not  rise  into 
mountoin*.  except  bulw'een  30"  30'  ami  37*  30'  N.  lat., 
where  several  high  ranges  occur,  as  the  mountains  of  Kibleh 
and  tho  Kalifan  Koh,  which     hnps  risir  to  'JOOO  ftet  aUovir 
.  their  basi'.    TTiis  tract  »t-oms  to  contain  tbe  higliest  portion 
of  the  lablo-land,  and  the  ranges  of  hilU  form  a  cunnection 
between  the  Kurdistan  Mountains  and  the  Massula  Moun- 
tains.  The  leveU  between  these  ranges  are  not  in  general 
ex'enaive  enough  lo  be  called  plains,  though  in  some  parts 
they  arc  aevenl  miles  vide.  But  fiirtber  ncHrlh.  several  of 
them  from  extenaive  pIwMtraimig  whieb  that  surrounding 
the  lake  of  Urunijrob  b  bj  flur  the  lorgeit.  Tbongb  in 
aoverel  place*  trtvened  bv         •nd  low  nmgec  of  biOa, 
wfaidi  terminate  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  the  plain  extends  in  general  from  20  to  .tO  miles  from  it, 
and  at  Tabriz  even  50  miles.    From  the  bilU  and  mountains 
■which  enclose  the  basin  of  tbe  lake  an  immense  number 
of  jH'rctiii.al  streams  rlescentl,  and  are  much  used  for  im 
gntion.    Tin;  rice  fitlds  are  extensive,  and  produce  rich 
•Tops:  the  meadows  are  equally  lar^'e,  and  horses,  buflfa- 
loes,  cows,  and  sheep  are  abundant  on  the  pasture-groun(!<:. 
But  the  greatest  wealth  of  this  plain  consists  in  lis  large 
onsbardi^  which  yield  abundance  of  peochcs,  nectarines, 
niNrkwt^i  felliaii  of  all  sons,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  and 

Kpok  IbaM  «•  nlio  ohuitAtions  of  poplar  end  cbinar. 
;  tbe  DMNinldDi  end  Ulle  nra  generally  devoid  of  wood. 
In  tbe  other  plajnt^  whieh  are  much  less'  in  extent*  and 
have  not  the  advantage  of  abundant  water,  the  cultivation 
:h  limited,  and  tlicy  arc-  chielly  used  as  pasture-grounds  by 
the  nomadic  tribes.  The  climate  of  tins  table-land  is  cold 
in  winter,  but  very  temperate  in  summer.  During  several 
of  tbe  Winter  months  it  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  cold  is 
sometimes  very  intense,  except  on  the  plain  ar<nind  lake 
Urumiyoh,  where  the  wintprs  seem  not  to  diller  muidi  from 
those  of  Northern  Italy.  The  royal  family  of  Persm  abandon 
tbe  town  of  Teheran  la  summer,  and  retire  lo  Sultamyah,  in 
the  eouthem  diotricts  of  the  labto-tand. 

The  iMKintaine  of  Kurdistan  occnpy  a  broad  belt  of  coun- 
Uy  alenf  the  veetern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Mount 
Anunt  any  be  eooildeied  atanding  at  the  northflni  ex- 
tremitj  of  the  nwvntMna  of  Kurdiitan.  Ita  ittonnit  ia 
17.310  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  in  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  western  Asia,  or  to  the  west  of  the  Hindu-Coosh. 
The  plain  w  hich  extends  along  iIk  northern  base,  and  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  5600  feet  above  tbe  sea  level, 
sejiarates  i;  from  the  mountains  which  enelote  the  Black  Sea 
on  llie  south  and  eaist.  From  its  southern  base  mountains 
branch  ofl' to  the  soulh  anil  soutli-w est,  whic  li  cnelose  tlic 
luko  of  Van,  and  extend  considerably  in  width,  so  that  near 
Sb"  N.lat..  tho  whole  oonntry  between  the  plains  ofUruniyeh 
and  tho  river  Tigris  ia  eeeupied  by  mountain-ridges  and 
vaUejik  n  apaeo  extending  about  180  miles  from  u«st  to 
eeat.  The  imnge*  which  eneloeo  the  lake  of  Van  aeem  to 
be  the  moat  elevated  part  of  th«  Kuidittan  mountains,  the 
summits  of  Supan  Tagb.  NimrudTagh,  ArgeroshTagh,  and 
Ei'dcsh  Tagh  rioini;  above  tbe  snow-Une.  Tbe  mountain 
region  extends  from  the  lake  in  a  south  i  :>  j^rn  direction, 
but  doe*  not  seem  to  d4X;iCd5e  m  width  until  it  approaches 
N.  lat.,  where  it  is  probably  not  much  more  than  loo 
tnilcs  Wide.  Farther  south  it  grows  still  narrowpr,  andsoulh 
of  35"  it  is  hardly  more  than  70  or  StJ  miles  w  ide,  a  breadth 
which  il  preserves  to  its  termination,  which  may  be  fixed  in 
30°  N.  lat.,  where  the  mountains  of  Farsistan  begin.  The 
last-mentioned  range  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation 
of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The  northern  portion  of 
tbia  extenaive  mouutain  region,  and  aa  lar  louth  as  36° 
N.InL,  M  neninally  aabiect  lo  tbeTuiUah  emperor;  but 
Ihe  nonadie  Iribea  whioh  inhabit  it  aw  iBdependant  uoder 


their  hereditary  chiefs,  who  frequently  make  predatory  ex- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  countries.     This  portion, 
with  the  exception  of  tiie  road  which  leads  from  TEbnz.  in 
Persia,  to  Van,  and  thnnre  toDiarbekr,  has  seldom  been  vi- 
sited by  European  travclU  rs.   It  seems  itiat  the  whole  is  al- 
most entirety  occupied  by  luouriUiniranges. and  that  llic  val- 
leys are  narrow,  but  there  are  excellent  pasture-grounds 
on  the  decliTities  of  the  mountains.  Some  sunimita  appear  to 
attain  a  great  elevation,  especially  Mount  Jawar,  near  S7* 
N.  lat.,  nearly  in  tbe  centre  of  the  region.    That  portion  of 
the  Kurduun  noantaint  vbieb  liea  south  of  35°  N.  lat., 
and  ia  aubjeot  to  Peraia,  haa  latdy  bean  viaited  by  many  of 
our  oottntrynan.  The  eentml  portion  of  this  region  consists 
of  a  lueeeiaionof  nonntains  and  narraw  valleys."but  towards 
its  eastern  and  wesicm  edges  then-  are  wide  valle}  s,  or  rather 
plains,  a  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  though  the  larger 
r  portion  is  peiieratly  used  as  pasture-ground.  Themountaina 
differ  fiiiin  thdsi;  which  surruund  tlie  t^ihle-iiind  of  Iran, 
especially  in  their  declivities  !)i'iii<^  vvoijdod  w  ith  oak,  which, 
iieur  the  base  of  t^io  mountains,  grows  to  a  large  tree,  but 
higher  up  is  stunted.   The  plains  and  valleys  uf  this  region 
probably  occupy  oae>tfaird  of  the  surface.    The  riil(!cs.  fr»> 
qucntly  four,  Ave,  or  even  six  in  number,  run  in  the  direo> 
lion  of  the  whole  range,  and  are  frequently  united  fav  trans- 
verse ridget.    But  there  are  also  aevenlvalUya  whieb  run 
aeroaa  tbe  ranges,  aa  ia  evident  from  tbe  courses  of  tbe  rivera ; 
for  nearly  all  those  rivers  which  join  tbe  Tigris  south  of  30* 
N.  lat,  and  traverse  this  mountain  region,  do  not  rise  witbm 
the  range,  but  to  the  east  of  il,  on  the  plains  of  ihe  lable- 
l.md  of  Iran,  such  as  the  Great  Zab,  the  Di6y;iluh,  iiiid  the 
Kerkliah.     Though  several  summits  and  ridge?,  attain  a 
great  elevation,  being  for  miie  or  ten  nioiitlis  covered  with 
•now,  only  two  summits  rise  nbovo  tbe  snow-line:  one  of 
them  is  situated  on  the  most  western  ridge,  called  Kebir 
Koh,  near  33"  1 5'  N.  lat..  and  the  other  in  Ute  ridge,  called 
Koh  Mungasht,  near  31°  26'  N.  lat. 

That  part  of  the  great  plain  unverMid  by  tho  Bupbratea 
and  Tigris,  which  belongs  to  Persia,  liea  between  tbemonn^ 
tains  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  banks  of  tbe  Tigris  and  Shatel 
Araii.  It  is  abont  100  miles  kng.  and,  on  an  average,  90 
miles  wide.  The  lower  portion  of  it,  which  lies  along  the 
great  river,  and  comprehends  nearly  one-half  of  the  coun- 
try, is  Mwaiupyand  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
air,  and  the  dilliculty  of  draining  tho  pronnd.  About  fifteen 
miles  from  tho  banks  of  the  river,  Ihe  country  i?  consider- 
ably higher,  but  as  tiie  soil  is  composed  paiUy  of  sand  and 
partly  uf  a  hanl  clay,  it  cannot  be  cultivated,  except  along 
the  biiiiks  uf  the  rivers,  and  even  there  cultivation  is  very 
limited.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  waste,  which 
does  not  yield  pasture,  except  for  camels.  Tliis  more  ide- 
vated  tract  is  called  Chad,  or  Kaaban. 

Tbe  country  which  lies  east  of  tho  Kurdistan  moun- 
tains, and  between  them  and  the  Kuwecr,  or  Salt  Desert, 
belongs  to  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Ita  feiMMl  einvation 
above  tbe  sea  in  th  e  southeni  distriots  exceeds  4000  ftet,  and 
rises  in  some  parts  to  COOO  feet;  but  north  of  I'ipahau  it 
sinks  down  lo  S600  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  lower.  It 
is  a  plain  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  rocky  lulls,  wlucli 
generally  run  from  west  to  east,  and  suikgradually  iniotlio 
desert  farther  east.  Few  of  these  hills  are  more  ihan  1000 
feet  above  their  base,  and  generally  not  half  so  much.  The 
valleys  are  open  and  wide,  in  some  jiarLs  exceeding  ten  or 
fifteen  uiiles  in  width ;  they  are  also  very  long.  Here  too,  aa 
in  most  places  on  the  table-land  of  Iran,  cultivulion  is  li- 
mited fur  want  of  water.  As  the  eastern  ridt^c  of  the  Kur- 
distan mountains  does  not  rise  high  tinuugli  to  bi'  covered 
with  snow  for  many  months,  the  rivers  which  descend  from  * 
them  are  scarcely  provided  with  water  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  ;  and  the  little  that  they  furnish  is  absorbed  in 
irrigatwn.  The vallOfS  are  consequently,  for  the  most  part, 
uncultivated,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  and  these 
villages  only  occur  at  great  distances  from  one  another. 
It  IS  however  certain  that  a  much  greater  yiortioii  of  these 
valleys  was  formerly  under  cultivation,  ami  that  the  de- 
crease of  ap^cultur>  i:i  i!ic5c  districts  must  he  ascribed  to 
an  oppressive  guvernmeni  and  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  which  are  in  pessnwian  ef  tbe  mountaina  of  Kuiw 
distan. 

The  mountain  region  of  Farsisian  and  Kerman  occupies 
the  whole  of  Persia  soulh  of  30°  N.  lat.,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tab  toCape  Jask  (from  ^o"  to  E.  long.),  a  distanoa 
nearly  MO  nilea  in  lengthy  and  nearly  200  miles  in  average 
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.Vidtb.  On  the  south  it  m  washed  by  tlM  VmiUk  Gulf,  an  d 
M  Hut  BOCtli  it  borden  on  tbkt  pnt  «f  tbo  great  desort 
whiob  ii  eallod  fbo  d«M)rt  of  KemMl.  Alvng  >  lie  chores  of 
tlie  gulf  U  a  low  and  nod^r  tract,  wying  in  width  from  SO 
to  30  miles,  the  soil  of  orbicb  is  impiofiutod  with  nit.  It 
ha^a  \LM  )  hot  dry  climate,  and  produces  nothing  but  dates. 
Tht!  iiuin  es  call  it  Duthtktan  orGurmtir,  that  is.  the  warm 
region.  No  nvur  fulls  into  iliu  Persian  Gulf  which  is  na- 
'  Tigable,  evt  ti  for  small  boal-i,  mure  than  a  few  miles  inland. 
It  is  as«:r1u(l  ihut  the  Gurmsir  h  slowly  inrreiisin'r  m  unlth 
by  the  retiring  of  liie  sea.  At  the  baickof  this  luw  irut-t  tliu 
OOtinliy  rises  in  steep  and  bare  rocks  to  the  height  of  uioun' 
lailis,  and  constitutes  an  elemted  ngion  which  extends  more 
than  1 00  miles  inland,  whflM  it  ttMlcbes  out  in  a  plain  tra- 
TWMd  by  low  xoeky  ridxe*  rnnning  east  and  west.  About 
fiO  miist  team  the  mb,  the  lowest  part  of  the  mountainous 
tract  IS  about  2509  feet  above  theeM-JeveUbut  where  itep- 
prooches  tbo  plain  it  attaine  the  height  ^  40O0  feet.  This 
mountainous  region  in  called  SiVAua(tbe  cold  eeantry).  in 
opposition  to  Gumisu.  In  its  northern  districts,  where  it 
is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Kurdi?l;ui.  llic  roeky 
ridges,  ^hich  liuvurtc  the  surface  lonpitudinaily  from  ^\L>t 
to  cast,  rise  to  7000  or  bUOO  feel,  iiml  in  tlii'si'  luirts  they  are 
partially  wooded.  But  south  of  2!*"  N.  Uu  tlitjy  Jo  nut  ap- 
pear to  attain  so  great  an  elevation,  rising  probably  only 
from  1000  to  2U(Hi  feet  abnre  their  base,  which  m  many 
places  cannot  attain  a  great  t-levation  above  the  sea,  as  liie 
mlleys  enclosed  by  the  cid^ee  produce  the  dale.  The  ridges, 
though  gcoemlly  of  inoonudentbU  width,  ate  numerous,  and 
Ibe  M*  DtmVt  aicepk  towerdttlie  porib>  where  they 
erefron  IStoSOmtWeacron.  The  tnouMelM  ere  berren 
and  destitute  of  vegetation,  buttheTulleys  ore  rich  in  fruits, 
and  even  grain,  where  they  can  be  irrigated.  The  plain  which 
extends  along  llie  northern  side  of  the  mountnitt  re-ion, 
and  which  is  from  60  to  100  miles  in  width,  has  a  woil 
stroii^lv  ini[)rci;nated  with  salt,  and  coiiUiiiis  several  smaller 
salt  iake», besides  the  large  salt  lake  of  Bakhtogun.  It  would 
form  a  portion  of  the  great  desert,  if  it  were  not  divided 
from  it  by  a  nearly  continuous  series  of  oases,  wbioh  stretch 
east  and  west  thro<igh  it,  between  29"  and  90°  N.  lat.,  and 
which  are  enclosed  on  th«  north  and  south  by  two  low 
ridgea  of  rocky  hiUa.  Hue  nanow  fertile  traet,  called  the 
JSurmamaKf,  wodaeas  Mn«  cmhi.  but  it  is  panioularly  rich 
in  eewnl  tinoa  of  fruit,  whieh  attain  great  perieetloii. 

Having  surveyed  the  countries  which  surround  the  Great 
Desert  of  Iran  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  we  shall  notice 
the  desiu't  U.^'elf,  a*  far  as  it  is  included  within  the  boundary 
of  Persia.  The  desert  lias  its  f;rea',est  widlb  im  llie  ea.slern 
border  of  Peisia.  Between  the  Nurtnanshir  iinil  the  town 
of  Herat  il  i»  more  than  :tjn  miles  across.  Pottinger  s.nys 
that  from  the  mountains  of  Beluochl&tan,  wlmh  between 
fiS"  and  62"  E.  \on^.  form  an  extensive  mouutain  region 
irilieb  advance*  as  far  as  31''  N.  lat.,  a  narrow  though  at 
iotorvals  very  lofly  ridge  branches  off  in  a  northern  direc- 
tioD,  and  extends,  between  £9''  and  60"  £.  long.,  so  far  to 
the  north  that  it  aeama  to  bo  united  to  the  Kborasaa 
IfbuBtaina  to  tbo  vwiward  of  Hentt;  Tbla  ridge  divides 
tlM  MndydflNrtof  Seialu  ftou  tfaoaalttaectof  Porwa. 
and  in  or  near  it  the  town  of  Khobbeo  teems  to  be  situated, 
which  is  said  to  be  at  nn  equal  distance  from  the  Nurman- 
shir  and  the  town  of  ilcr.it.  Farther  we&l  the  desert  is 
not  so  wide,  bnt  near  65°  E,  lnn^?.  it  is  probably  still  I'lO 
Btiles  across.  From  56^  E.  long,  it  narrows  more  rapidly,  to 
that  at  its  westerti  extremity,  Inch  iK-ckir*  between  iU"  and 
49°  E.  long.,  south  of  the  town  of  Casbtn,  it  hardly  exceeds 
SO  or  40  miles  in  width.  The  desert  it  called  by  the  Per- 
-  liana  Kuweer.  '  The  nature  of  ibis  desert,'  says  Fraser, 
'mieain  dilbrent  places.  In  some  the  surface  in  dry,  and 
even  prodneaa  a  £iwcif  ihoie  plant*  which  lovoataltaoili  in 
odicia  we  Snd  a  oitiddint  aruat  of  oarth,  eovwod  onlv  with  a 
.  iaiine  eiiloraaBaneo.  A  eeaaiderable  portion  n  SMnby»  and 
during  winter  the  melting  of  the  mow  and  the  inoreaae  of 
the  torrents  occasion  an  accnmnlatian  of  water  in  the  low 
parts.  In  the  hot  months  much  of  this  is  evaporated,  and 
leaves  behind  a  quantity  of  salt  m  the  firm  of  cakes  upon  a 
ht-A  of  mud.  In  certain  !ij>ois  kaiui  [ireduimiiatos,  either  in 
the  sliapo  of  heavy  plains  or  wavehke  hiliijcks,  easily  drifted 
by  tilt*  Wind,  and  sometimes  so  ligitl  uiid  iinpalpahle  as  to 
prove  uxiremcly  dangerous  to  trawllers,  who  are  not  unfre- 
qucnlly  buried  in  ita  lieaps.'  In  several  parts  of  this  desert 
rockii  rise  abruptly,  though  in  general  only  to  a  moderate 
tdoratieo.  Tbeao  rooka  nanally  fimn  aborl  ndge%  and 


8«rro  only  aa  a  plaee  olT  tefage  for  the  robbers,  with  whom 
the  desert  is  infested  along  (he  roads.  In  several  places 
howevor  the  rocks  extend  over  several  square  miles,  end 
contain  between  then  nnall  plaina  or  vaUeyi*  in  whieh 
water  ia  fimnd  for  tbo  gnatar  part  of  the  year,  and  whieh 
are  cultivable  and  inhabited.  They  tlius  constitute  exten- 
sive oases.  The  largest  of  these  oases  form  a  series  acrott 
tlie  desert  between  Heiat  and  I&])ahan.  extendinR  from 
the  first  mentiened  town  westward  lu  Tubbutt,  frum  Tubbiu 
southward  to  Vezd,  and  from  Yeid  westward  to  I»pohan. 
The  towns  ot  Tubbus  and  Yezd  arc  situated  in  the  moat  ex- 
tensive of  these  Oiises.  Tin;  smaller  oases,  which  are  tra- 
verseil  by  the  mad  that  connect*  these  towns,  are  generally 
20  or  30  milet  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  iobm  plaoaa 
the  distance  is  still  greater. 

Bivert  and  XoAe*.— The  table-land  of  Iran,  together  with 
the  mountain  regiooa  which  auQound  it  on  the  nocth  and 
•outh,  ia  very  aparingly  watered.  The  loudiern  monntain- 
ranges  are  too  bare  and  also  too  low  to  attract  sufllcient 
moisture  to  Ibrm  perennial  streams,  except  in  a  few 
filaces.  The  northern  mountains  fii\e  ris€  to  a  much  ^rcaier 
number  of  watercourses;    but  as  soon  as  theyenier  the 
plain*  and  sonieiinies  before,  the  small  volume  of  water 
whirh  they  biini;  down  duriiif;  the  friealcr  part  of  the  year 
isabsoriied  m  irrif^aiion,  and  onlyafev*  of  llicse  streams  reach 
the  desert,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  dry  and  thirsty  soiL 
Only  those  ])arts  of  Persia  which  are  im  luded  in  the  pleiiu 
of  Ghilan  and  Maxanderan,  in  the  tablu  tand  of  Aaeiw^Bi 
and  in  the  mounmins  of  Kurdistan,  are  well  watered,  vlw 
rivers  of  Ghilan  and  Maaanderan  have  a  abort  eonrac^  hut 
they  are  nanally  navigabia  ftt  aomo  w3ea  from  their  mouth, 
where  thewooda  on  their  banka  do  nottbrm  an  impediment. 
The  moat  eonstderable  river  in  tbe  1ab1e*land  of  Azerbijan  i 
is  the  Sefid-rud  (or  While  River),  whieh  is  also  known  and 
marked  on  our  tuap:,  by  the  Turkish  name  of  Kail  Uzan 
or  Ozien.    It  rises  witliin  the  mountains  ol  Kurdistan,  south 
of  36°  N.  hit ,  and  trav«»r«M  the  mo«t  mountainous  portion 
of  the  lable-land  of  Arerbijan  ;  it  runs  by  a  very  circuitous 
course,  lirst  east-north-eust  for  about  100  miles,  and  then 
about  ihesame  distance  northward;  when  near  37°  BO'  N.  lat., 
it  breaks  through  tbe  western  ebain  of  tbe  mountains  of  Mat- 
tula,  and  turnt  to  the  south-east,  in  which  dire<^ioa  it  flowt 
vpwarda  of  M  niilaa,  draining  the  vallmr  balween  the  two 
rangea  of  the  Maaalila  nountahia.  Whan  it  approaches 
the  western  eztreniity  of  the  Elburi  range,  it  is  joined  from  \ 
the  east  by  tbe  river  Shahrud,  which  drains  the  valle\s  m 
the  western  )>ortiiin  of  the  Klburt  mounlains,  and  runs 
about  lUU  allies.    After  ils  junction  with  this  river,  the 
Scftd-rud  flows  for  about  30  miles  in  the  narrow  vallev  which 
separates  the  Elbur/  mnuniains  fri)in  the  eastern  Massula 
range,  and  enter-,  the  plaui  of  Ghilan,  throughwhich  it  tloM$ 
into  the  Caspian  bea.    Tjiu  whole  course  of  tbe  Sefid-rud 
may  be  about  360  miles.    On  tbe  table  land  of  Aierbyan 
the  bed  is  generally  many  hundred  feel,  and  aometinaas 
thousand  feet,  below  the  adjacent  oouniry.   Thus  tteaiinet 
be  ntod  for  irrigation,  and  tliough  the  banuare  less  elevated 
above  the  pats  of  Rudbar,  atitl  the  watera  can  nowhere  be 
used  to  fertilise  the  country.  In  the  plain  of  Ghilan  the  cur- 
rent is  not  rapid,  but  the  river  is  not  navigated,  there  being 
Md  p. nee  of  a:,\  importance  on  lis  banks,  which  are  \ei-y  K)W' 
Hii'l  swanipy.    Two  rivers,  each  running  abaut  lOUUiiies, 
tall  mto  tlic  lake  of  Urumiych,  the  Aji,  which  runs  some 
difstance  north  of  Tabriz,  and  the  lagbatu,  which  falls  into 
the  bke  not  far  from  the  most  louth-castcrn  angle.  Both 
are  extensively  used  to  irrigate  the  valleys  through  which 
they  flow,  ontl  also  tlie  ]  liun  of  Urumiyeh.    The  riveis 
which  drain  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  itt  numenos 
valleys  are  not  naTigablo  within  the  mouotaina,  as  their 
eoiiiaa  it  fireqnandy  hiofcen  by  nipida  and  cataracU ;  and 
wfaaaa  lhay  mtcr  the  plain,  they  an  not  navigated,  the  ad- 
Jaaent  OOoniry  being  nearly  uninhahiied.    Iliree  of  these 
rivers  ran  between  200 and  -lOO  miles;  the  Diav&lah.  which 
joins  the  Tisjtt  below  Bagdad:  tbo  Kerkhah,'  whuh  falh 
iiilo  the  Shat  el  Arab  a  tew  miles  below  Kornah  ;  and  ihe 
Karcm  or  Kuran,  which  joins  the  same  river  at  the  point 
near  its  mouth  wheie  it  bpgins  to  divide  into  numerous 
braiuhes. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  soil  of  Persia  ia  impregnated  with 
salt,  the  few  lakes  which  occur  are  aalt  dacvexoepl  hi 
Ghilan  and  Ma/.inderan,  where  thatn  atn  ummti  email 
lakes  of  fresh  water.  The  meat  ooM^ohbtn  oT  Ao  lakea 
of  jperaia  ia  that  of  Uruaiyah  Mr  Shaliao  (eallnd  Bpnnta 
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Vr  Stnbo).  which  is  more  than  80  miles  long,  and  kbont 
« third  of  tbat  distMca  ia  extreme  breadth.  The  gnotest 
depth  of  the  «mter  is  foar  fathoms,  tod  the  average 
depth  about  two  fbthoas;  but  .the  shores  shelve  so  |[r»- 
duuUy,  that  this  depth  is  rarely  attainerl  within  two  miles 
of  tho  land.  The  water  is  muc  h  naltor  than  th^t  of  the 
oct'ai).  It  is  slaifd  thai  Us  specific  gravity  h  l-](j:>, 
while  lliiit  (if  Ihi?  Atlantic  near  the  equator  is  Ih  ^'^,  and 
that  of  the  Baltic  only  I-O  IO.  A  vessel  of  100  tons  burden, 
when  loaded,  is  said  not  to  draw  more  than  from  3  to  -1  feet. 
A  gale  of  wind  niaes  the  waves  only  a  few  ieet.  and  us  soon 
ps  tbe  stemi  has  passed,  they  sumido  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  contains  no  fish,  but  the  smaller  classes  of  zoophytes  ore 
found  in  cousidoiable  quantity.  The  lake  receives  a  great 
Uttmber  of  riveis^  some  of  wbioh  are  coosiderable.  as  tbe  Aji 
and  hghitu.  but  it  has  no  outlet  The  mountauQ  region  of 
JPimMttan  eootaios  the  salt  hike  formerly  callud  Bakbtenn, 
but  BOW  Deryft-i-Niris,  or  tlie  Lake  of  NutL  Tbia  take  has 
no  outlet,  and  the  euunti  v  on  its  shores  ts  wilhottt vegetation 
and  uninhabited.  [BAKHTtcoAN.] 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  plain  of  Ghiian  and  Ma- 
zanderan  has  already  been  described.  That  of  liie  (jurnisir, 
or  the  low  and  sanJy  tract  alonji;  the  l*er-s;;iu  Ciiilf,  is  disliii- 
guLshed  by  its  great  heat  and  (iiyiuis.'i.  and  is  therefore  the 
country  most  suitable  to  the  growth  of  'laic-trces,  which  only 
bear  eatable  fruit  where  thei>e  two  circumstances  concur. 
It  is  extremely  unhealthy  during'  thu  summer  heat,  and 
is  then  almost  entinly  abandoaed  b][  tbe  inbabitanta,  wlui 


retire  to  the  a^jaesnt  nMunlahia.  In  the  interior  of  tbe 
table-land  tbe  cUmate  is  veijbot  in  iwonner,  bat  etdd  in 
frinlor.  In  summer  however  tbe  air  is  dry  and  tbe  sky 

cloudless.  In  winter  it  is  not  so  dry,  and  a  good  deal  of 
snow  falls,  not  however  sufficient  to  render  the  dry  and  s^mdy 
hf\.\  fit  f'  r  ii):uiitaiiiin  r  CDiis^aiit  ve;4etalion.  The  quantity 
of  siiow  «hic!i  CaUs  on  and  near  the  inouiiiuiii  ret,Mini.-i  ap- 
pears to  he  much  (greater  than  that  wIulIi  lalU  in  the 
centre  of  the  table-land;  and  this  probably  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  former  exhibit  a  considerable  de- 
gree uf  fertility,  especially  where  the  vegetation  can  be  sup* 
ported  by  irri),'aiion ;  whik  the  central  part  of  the  table- 
land is  a  de««rl,  and  the  oases  within  this  desert  are  more 
lit  for  plantations  of  ftuil-ttees  than  for  tbe  cultivation  of 
erain.  Fcaser  ofaserrss  tbat  about  tbe  epd  of  November 
bo  found  the  whole  plain  sunovndvig  Tebenn,  which  is 
near  tbe  most  northern  edge  of  tbe  table-land  and  not 
fbr  from  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  range,  covered  with  snow ; 
and  nl  the  arrival  of  Moner  at  Tel.tn^;n,  about  the  middle 
of  March,  there  was  >tjil  ice.  Tiie  month  of  April  is 
cohl,  and  nortlwiii  winds  then  prevail.  As  these  winds 
conie  fmm  the  ruounlaiiis,  whiili  are  ihi-n  enliri.ly  covered 
with  snow,  they  are  very  colil.  Tlio  uulil  weather  does  no: 
commence  before  the  end  of  April,  when  the  transition  from 
cold  to  heat  is  very  rapid.  In  this  seaiton  the  thermometer 
at  sunrise  stands  between  61"  and  G4°,  but  at  noon  it  rises 
to  74",  and  in  the  aAernoon  a  very  hot  soutb-eaatem  wind 

Cnevally  biowiy  which  renders  tbe  heat  in  tbe  streets  nearly 
rapport8l>lia..  On  tbe  19tb  of  April  the  tbectnometer  rose 
to  (ta*.  The  elimate  of  Tehenn  during  tbe  saaBser  is  sub- 

{'eot  to  sadden  though  not  j^reat  ebanges.  wbieh  may  jiro- 
lably  be  asoibed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains.  The 
climate  is  much  mure  regular  and  constant  in  thu  other 
mountain-regions. 

Producliotis. —  Agriculture  is  well  understood  and  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  is  evident  from  the  means  of  irrigation 
employed,  and  especially  the  subterraneous  aqueducts. 
But  extensive  tracts,  which  were  formerly  under  cultivation, 
are  now  a  desert,  or  serve  only  as  pasture-ground,  owing  to 
tlie  predatory  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  wandering 
tribes.   In  other  tracts,  which  are  cultivab|«k  grain  is  not 

u...  .1  • —  natural  aialo  as  paature- 

adariqg tribes  who  Bvowitbin 

Rice,  wheat,  and  badw  v%  tbe  most  usual  crops,  but 
there  are  also  millet  (Ab&iM  aorghum),  maize,  tel.  or 
sesamum,  dal,  a  species  of  vetch,  and  tevcral  kinds  of  beans 
and  peas;  ctitton,  indigo,  BU«;ar,  tobacco,  and  madder  are 
rais«d  m  tn:u;y  places,  but  especially  in  Mazunderan.  The 
fruit-trees  are  luaiianed  with  great  care  and  skill,  an<l  many 
places  are  (listin'^ui..iuMl  by  their  excellent  fruit,  whicii  fur- 
nishes a  conaidurable  article  of  internal  trade.  Tbe  date 
ripens  only  in  the  Gurmsir  and  !K<nie  of  the  lower  vallofs 
in  tbe  nountaios  of  Kerman :  but  other  fruits  grow  in  most 
fkm,  nod  mm  es|Maially  in  Ibo  oases  in  tbe  niddio  of 


uioes.  in  oiner  iraets,  wn 
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tbe  desert  Tbosa  ftuits  are  aprieots,  paoebaa,  neelailnM^ 

plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces.  fl|^  pomegranates^  mnlbor- 
ries,  currants,  cherries,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  pistacbio- 
nuts.  The  vine  plantations  are  very  i  xtmsi  vo.  IhoviRh  wine 
is  made  only  in  a  few  places  by  the  (  iu  islians.  The  roe- 
lolis  of  Persia  are  dislin^Miished  by  their  sue  ami  flaM  ur. 
Tlie  eluerculinary  vej;etal)Ies  are  turiiips,  eurKits.  raUiiai;es, 
leltuic--,  CLiuhllowcrs,  radishes  celery,  onions,  j^arlic,  j  ars- 
ley,  and  cucumbers.  Forest-trees  do  not  occur,  except  on 
the  northern  derlivity  of  the  Elburz  monnlaiiis.  The  oak, 
which  covers  large  Iracls  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
does  not  grow  to  the  size  of  a  timber-tree.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  vegetable  productions  of  Persia  is  the  plant  from 
whieb  assafcetiila  is  obi  i.iu  il.  'i  he  poppies  which  prodOM 
opium  are  cultivated  all  over  the  table-land,  amd  in  man^ 
places  saffron  also  is  cultivated. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Persia  are  camels  horses,  asses, 
mules,  black  cattle,  bulTalocs,  shwp,  and  i;oats.  There  are 
three  !iurt>  ..if  eaiiicK  in  l'i:rsiii ;  those  « iih  dne  hump,  those 
with  two,  and  a  tiiird  [  loih.eed  by  the  union  of  these  varie- 
ii' s;  the  last  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  streiij^tli,  do» 
I  I'llily,  and  patienee.  They  carry  from  700  to  llUUlbs.  Rn- 
I  glish.  The  Persian  lioives  are  noted  fur  their  beauty, 
strength,  and  speed,  especially  those  of  the  Turkoman  tiibes. 
The  race  has  been  much  improved  by  crossing  w  ith  Arabian 
hjrses.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  eouceive  what  journeys  ther 
arc  able  to  perform.  The  Bnest  bones  will  fetch  ftom  300k. 
to  400A  Even  the  common  horses  are  good  and  stroi^ 
and  a  Und  of  pony,  called  yaboo$,  h  nueb  estaemad  for 
strength  and  endurance.  .Asses  are  ttunMioaiy  dnd  sotoo  of 
them  of  superior  size  and  deseriptlon.  MulM  are  used 
for  the  transport  of  ^o  ids  more  than  any  other  animals; 
they  arc  very  strong,  and  usually  carry  about  threfi  cwt. 
The  black  cattle  of  the  plain  of  Mazanderan  are  ihsthi- 
guislied  by  size  and  beauty,  and  they  haxO  the  lijiluiii 
hurup.  Sheep  are  very  nuuurnus  in  all  the  inrt-,  pni- 
sessed  by  the  nomadic  tribes ;  they  are  jirincijially  of  the 
fat-tailed  kind. 

Tliough  Persia,  owing  to  the  want  of  forests  and  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  is  not  largely  stocked  vrith  wild 
animals,  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  difTo rent  parts. 
The  hon  is  found  on  the  plains  along  the  Tigris,  in  Farsis- 
tan*  and  some  other  places.  [Lio:).]  Leopards,  chetabo 
or  bunting  leopards,  tiger-cats,  l^'n\es.  and  bears,  are  mora 
numerous.  Uyssnas,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes  abound. 
Auteloues  arc  numerous,  and  several  sorts  of  riecr  ate  found. 
The  wild  ass  (ima.erl,  called  by  tlie  nati-.e^  f:  'tir  Ijtur,  ii 
not  often  met  \Mih,  but  it  is  found  over  ail  the  phuns  and 
rocky  recesses  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  deserts  of 
Kliorasaii  and  the  extensive  valleys  of  Farsiatan  and  Irak 
.\jenii.  ^ViSd  boars,  piireupines,  and  hares  are  CLniuiDU. 
Among  thu  most  retnarkuble  wild  animals  are  the  ur^'a/t, 
or  mountain-sheep,  and  the  boo»  or  fsaxun.  Of  mountain- 
goat.  Birds  arc  numerous  only  in  a  few  places.  Phea- 
sants inhabit  the  plain  which  surrounds  tlie  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea<;  and  bustards,  |>artridge%  dwelt* 
partridges,  herons,  wild  ducks*  and  pelieans  oecor  in  many 
places.  Bacddiirda,  tbraahes,  apd  niehtingalaa  ara  fire- 
uuently  heard  in  ibo  underwood  of  tbe  plains  of  Gbitan  and 
Mazanderan,  and  in  the  thickets  of  ruses  which  embellish 
every  iraiden.  Fish  abounds  only  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
aui;  -J  o  Cas]iian  Sea.  Sturgci  ns  and  sterlets  in  great  num< 
lu  r.i  ascend  Itie  small  nvers  which  fail  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
though  not  in  such  shoals  as  in  the  Volga.  As  llie  Persiana 
themselves  are  not  fond  of  fish,  they  have  permitted  the 
Russian  fishermen  to  establish  themselves  near  the  mouths 
of  thc«e  rivers,  where  thcv  prepare  caviar  and  isinglass,  but 
tbe  body  of  tlie  fish  is  thrown  away.  Locusts  frequontl/ 
lay  waste  extensive  tracts  of  country.  Bees  are  common  in 
naay  plaees,  and  much  honey  is  collected.  Tlie  silkworm 
furnisbas  tbe  principal  article  of  commerce  in  tlio  plains  of 
tibilan  and  llasaiiaetan,  but  it  b  also  reared  in  aeveral 
other  places. 

Iron  is  abundant  in  many  places,  hut  it  is  not  mueb 
worked.  Lead-mines  are  worked  in  some  districls  on  the 
table-land  of  Azcrbijan,  and  in  Far^lstan  and  Kerman. 
Copper  has  been  discoveied  in  Azeibijiiii  and  other  ]  l.ices. 
Aniimony  is  also  found,  but  It  is  liule  used.  Roek  suit  is 
plentiful,  and  great  tracts  of  the  )il  uii  are  covered  with 
salt  iucrustalions.  Several  kinds  of  bitumen  aiu  met  with 
In  sono  places,  among  which  is  najditha  and  the  celebrated 
imwi  or  fmiamqr,  which  is  only  collected  in  Fanistan,  ia 
thn  vioinity  ofthe  totm  of  Dantb  or  Danbgbard. 
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Inhahitantn.—The  population  of  Persia  is  differently  es- 
t'linateil.  SoimMliiiik  lliat  it  lurdly  cxcouds  seven  niillmtiti, 
but  oUiers  iiicroasu  it  to  fifScLii  milUoiia.  It  consists  of  a 
great  nuinlH  r  uf  iiatiuiiJ,  speak  different  lanstiiaj^us ; 
but  all  of  tijem  belong  to  ilic  C.'niirasiBn  race.  Many  of 
these  nations  still  adberetoa  wancii-i  ing  life;  il  is  ewn  siml 
that  one-fourth  of  the  population  consi:jts  of  nomadic  cuni- 
munities,  who  form  almost  a  distinct  dais  from  the  nature 
of  thflir  habits  and  tliuir  modes  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
That  Iiortion  of  tbe  population  which  has  Hxod  abodvs 
eoaiiifai  ot  PeniaDa  and  PaneM^  of  AmwaiaDa  aod  Ara- 

The  Persians,  who  are  distiii|piiilMd  among  tiieimthms 

of  Wcsiern  Asia  by  the  poKteneBi  of  thoir  mannen  and  tbo 
degree  of  scientiru:  kni)\vl«.'fl>;e  wliich  they  ha\o  ncquiieil, 
constitute  tbo  bulk  of  the  popul^it^Ltn.  and  are  merclianls, 
agriculturists,  and  iiiannfaclurcrs.  The  number  of  the 
Parsees  is  .^niall ;  and  tliey  appuur  to  be  uumcnius  (inly  in 
tbo  oa«ii  of  W  zii.  Tlioir  kingu.ige  (Ufrersconsidcrahl)  frotii 
that  of  the  Persians ;  they  are  not  Moharoraeilans,  but 
adliere  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  as  it  is  contained  in  tbo 
Zend  Avesta,  and  adoro  firo  as  tlie  symbol  of  the  divinity. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  parity  of  their  life  and  their 
bonestjr  in  an  tianiaotioiM,  ana  occupy  themselves  mostly 
vUh  itgrienltun  mnd  the  taiaingof  fruits.  Many  of  these 
flro'irorahippers,  vkoii  peneeuted  by  the  Mohammedaoi 
after  the  conquest  of  fheir  oeuntry  by  tlie  Caliph  Omar  (aj>. 
642),  \efi  their  homes  and  ontiKrated  toIndia,wnera  numerous 
comtniinities  si  111  exist  at  Surat  and  Bombay.  In  India 
they  merchants,  and  highly  esteemed  fur  their  honesty. 
The  Anneiuans  live  in  all  the  great  town?,  wliere  tbey  aro 
merchaiu.s  r  they  also  cultivate  the  rrioiind,  and  are  particu- 
larly ninneroiis  in  the  ■Western  diktruis  of  the  tnblo-land 
of  Azcrbijan,  where  they  exclusively  oceujiy  wlujle  villages, 
uiid  lutve  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  !\Tii  iKuiinH'diins  by  their 
ii)dii-,try  in  agricultural  pursuiu.  Arubians  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  Duahtittan  or  Guruuir.  where  they 
gain  tbctr  livelihood  m  SdNiiiieii.  aeKiiwn»Flant«i«  of  date- 
traaa  and  menbanla. 

The  wandering  tribea  of  Perria  an  eoin]irtlNi|iibd  under 
the  general  term  of  Jliyats  or  Hat,  and  are  (bund  in  every 
part  of  Persia ;  but  many  of  them  have  become  inhabitants  of 
cities  anil  viUnge*.  These  Inbes  are  ;u'ei>rdir)i;Iy  divided 
into  Shihr-mihirt,  or  dwelli'rs  in  ciliLs,  ;uid  Suhra-raMhin, 
or  dwellers  in  the  field.  A  considerable  number  of  them 
adhere  to  their  original  mode  of  life,  and  live  all  tbo  year 
round  in  tents,  in  the  winter  keeping  to  the  plains,  and  in 
aiiinmer  seeking  the  pasture  of  tlie  mountains.  The  wealth 
of  the  Sabra-nishin  consists  in  cattle.  They  breed  camels 
and  horses  for  sale,  and  their  sheep  yield  milk,  which  is 
made  into  raughan  (liquid  butter),  and  sold  throughout  the 
country.  Their  paenliar  privileges  conaiat  in  liberty  to 
rnnze  over  diitriola  firom  which  no  one  can  exclude  them. 
In  Uie  wamam  fhev  Moend  to  high  mountain>plaint  and 
the  deolmtfaa  of  toe  monntain-ranges,  where  they  find 
abundant  pasture,  which  is  called  yailiick,  and  in  the  win- 
ter they  keep  to  thoir  kishldck,  or  tracts  which  enjoy  a 
wormer  climate.  They  pay  a  tax  to  government,  which  is 
collected  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  are  ohhged  to  furnish  a 
cort.un  iiutnbi.'r  of  soldiers  to  serve  on  fix)t  and  on  iiorae- 
b:ick,  for  which  service  however  the  indiviiiuuls  aro  paid. 
They  aro  difficuU  to  discipline,  OMrinj^  to  their  thm-liko 
))ropensities.  They  feed  principally  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks,  and  eat  sour  milk,  cheese,  dough,  or  buttcr-nuik, 
and  much  raugban.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  the  almost 
«seltttm  pomanon  of  lan^o  tracts  of  eannliy,  mA  eoiuiat 
of  a  gNOt  namber  of  indivfd  uaU.  The  moat  numeroaa  an 
th«  Liutk  wbo  inhabit  that  portion  of  tbo  mounttina  of  Kor^ 
diatan  whieh  Ilea  aouth  of  Jf .  kt.  and  oompcehends  the 
proi^nee  of  Liurstan.  together  with  the  mountainotia  part 
of  Khuzistan.  Tbey  are  subdivided  in'  '  L-rcat  tribes: 
the  Proper  Lum  occupy  the  country  culled  Lmi  Kuchuk, 
uhirh  is  situated  between  the  Kerkhab  on  the  west,  and 
the  L>«iful,  a  inhulary  of  the  Kiiran,  on  the  ca.st.  They 
consist  of  08,000  fanuhes.  To  the  en-it  of  thi'  IX'zful  are 
tbo  Rakbliyftri^,  whose  country  ciiiled  Luri  Buzurg,  and 
extend'!  over  the  mountains  of  Khuz'.stun.  They  consist  of 
28,000  families.  A  small  number  of  iheso  tribes  are  Shehr- 
nishiii,  but  thoir  country  contains  towns  and  villages  in- 
habited by  |)ersons  who  do  not  belong  tu  theie  triliee.  The 
lunjiuage  of  the  Lurs  differs  slightly  from  that of  the  Knrds 
in  the  pcovinoe  of  Keraianabafa,  and  a  ponon  eonversant 
with  on*  dialMt  can  perfectly  undentand  th«  othor.  Mujor 


Rawlinson  is  inelined  to  regard  both  dialects  as  derived 
from  the  (i!d  Far^i,  the  Far^i  Ka  lli.i,  a,  it  is  called.  The 
mountains  we>it  of  the  nver  Kerkaaii  urc  in  possession  of 
some  Kurdish  tribes,  umofig  which  tlie  Guran,  Mikn,  ami 
Kewendi  are  the  must  numerous;  the  two  last-mentioned 
tribes  <-onlnin  about  I2,0ou  families  each.  Many  of  them, 
e&peciaily  the  Mikri,  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  their 
wandering  habits,  and  cultivate  the  ground. 

The  Kunls  are  aKo  ui  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  (he 
mouiitaiii-regiuu  of  Khorasan,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
table  land  of  Iran.  They  do  not  originally  belong  to  that 
country,  bnt.  aooordiug  to  M orier,  vera  tnnapkalM  fbitber 
by  Shah  Ismael,  to  pmteot  tbo  MirillNNirtng  countries 
against  the  predatory  incoyaiont  of  lh«  Tntltoimans,  who 
inhabit  the  desert  plains  orTurkistan,  and  who  frequently 
entered  Iran  by  the  large  break  which  occurs  in  this  part 
of  the  niountam-ran^;e.  Oidy  400(»  families  were  orii^inally 
settled  there,  but  they  have  mcreascd  to  more  than  60,000. 
They  effectually  protect  the  iVonlier,  hut  have  tiiemselves 
become  robbers,  and  frenuently  lay  waste  tbe  neighbouring 
%alleys  and  plains,  and  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  tbe  sovereign  of  Persia.  They  are  governed  by  five 
cliiefii,  of  whom  the  khan  of  Kubusban  is  the  most  power- 
ful. He  has  from  35.000  to  30,000  families  under  him,  of 
which  number  tffo*tllirda  are  Sahri-nishin.  They  have 

fioterved  their  langnage^  whieh  alw  wiemMw  the  old 
^ani,  bot  have  adopted  the  drea  of  the  Ptoaiaaa.  To  the 
south-east  of  these  Kurds  between  the  towns  of  Mushed 
and  Herat,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  which  was  transported 
to  this  country  from  Nejd  by  Shah  Ijimael,  for  the  same 
puipose.  They  originally  consisted  of  from  20U0  to  3uyt) 
tents,  i>ut  have  increased  to  about  6000  tents.  They  retain 
their  pastural  liabit<),  an<l  are  almost  all  8abr4-nishin.  or 
dwellers  in  tbe  field.  They  are  of  the  Suuui  sect,  and 
partly  preserve  tbeir  language,  though  tiny  b.ivc  changed 
their  national  costume. 

Beaidea  theae  trib«s  whieh  alooat  exclusively  occup}- 
laifo  tiaela  «f  oountty,  thovo  are  otben  which  arc  dispersed 
over  other  fafl%  hut  cMMttlata  odIt  a  amall  portion  of  the 
popuIatlMl.  Tbey  an  all  of  TttrkiBb  orisin,  wttb  tha  usiat^ 
tioo  of  the  Lak.  or  Iwek,  who  are  considered  Persiana,  and 
are  dispersed  throughout  tlte  country,  but  their  principal  seats 
arc  abuut  C'lLZViii,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Fars  and  MiUnii- 
doran.  Their  total  numbers  aia  reckoned  at  about  20,li<K» 
houses,  and  they  live  partly  in  cities  and  partly  in  the  pl  iui. 
Amon^  the  Turkish  tribes  the  most  remai  kable  i>  ibulcrf 
ihc  Kajar,  to  winch  tlie  present  sovereign  family  belongs, 
it  came  from  Tarktstaii  to  Persia  under  Oj^us  Khan,  gruud- 
son  of  Oensfis,  and  settled  near  Carvm  nnd  Erivan.  It  ia  a 
sm  all  tribe,  not  containing  altOKClher  more  than  41)00  houaOi. 
All  the  members  of  tho  tribe  are  now  Shehr-nishin,  or 
dwellers  in  cities.  The  Afshars,  from  which  tribe  the  famona 
Nodir  Shah  sprung,  number  altogether  about  20,000  houses 
and  aro  dispened  onr  Jiak  Amou  and  IUmmomii*  Tb^y 
principally  reside  in  town*,  llio  most  nnmerooa  of  the 
Turkish  tribes  are  the  Shekas^i  and  the  Sliah-seven,  whose 
principal  seats  are  in  Arerbijan.  Tho  first-tiienlioned  tribe 
consists  of  about  io.iitui  imusps,  and  from  it  tbe  greatest 
number  of  the  Persian  foot-.syldiers  aro  drawn.  The  Shaii- 
seven  are  calculated  at  2U,000  ftimilies,  and  make  also 
e.\ccllent  soldiers.  They  live  mostly  m  tents,  and  speak 
Turkish. 

Political  Divifions,  Prnrinret,  and  Towns.— Jfmw  ia 
divided  into  several  governments,  whose  limits  hOWetfoy  an 
frequently  cbangeil,  and  accordmgly  gMgraphm  pwiai  t  ■ 
the  antient  division  into  provinoea,  thoush  in  this  ro^et 
aleo  aone  cbangea  have  Men  introdaoed.  The  provlaaei 
aiwatpreaonttwMTainnttinber.  Sefen  lie  along  the  wMtem 
boundnry-line:  Aierbijan.  Kurdistan,  Luristan,  and  Khuzis- 
tan, along  the  border  of  tho  Turkish  empire;  and  Farsistan, 
Ijiristan,  and  Kerman,  along  the  shores  of  tlic  Persian  Gulf. 
7"he  interior  of  Persia  is  occujiied  by  the  t\To  large  provinces 
of  Irak  Ajemi  und  Khorasan  ;  nnd  alonp  the  shores  of  tbe 
Cn'-pian  Sea  e.\.tend  the  provinces  of  Gbilan,  Mannderan, 
and  .\^trab.^d. 

1.  Azerbijaii.  [.Vzkrhijan.] 

'I.  Kurdistan  comprehends  tli»  mountnin  region  of  tbe 
Kurdistan  range  between  36^  and  34'  N.  lal.,  about  tbe 
sources  of  tbe  rivers  Sefid-rud,DiyaIah.  and  Korkbah ;  it  is 
separated  from  the  Fiihalik  of  Bagdad  on  the  north*  by 
the  eastern  nng«  of  tbe  Kurdialao  Mauntaina,  called  ibm 
Shahu  MottDtaina*  and  ikrtber  south  chiefly  by  tha  ooana 
uf  the  rimr  Shirwan,  a  branch  of  tbe  Di>-alah.  It  ia  maioiy 
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separated  from  Liirislan  by  the  river  Kdrkbah.  It  is  divitled 
into  two  pans;  the  ii or ih -eastern  part,  called  Ardelan,  is 
•ubject  lo  a  Kurdish  chief,  and  (he  south- western,  called  Ker- 
znantthalt.  principull^r  belongs  lo  Persia.  The  first  pan,  co:a- 
prebendinj;  (be  country  surrounding  the  upper  branches  of 
the  SeAd-rud,  which  is  about  one-third  of  ta»  province,  con- 
aiats  of  a  aueoemion  of  ««ll-woocled  tiMuiitotiM  mid  nMmw 
vftlleya,  and  bu  wesllMit  pasturo-gromdst  It  eontaiw 
Sehnah,  the  residence  of  tbe  Kurdish  chief,  who  lives  in  a 
•umptuuus  palaoe.  built  on  a  small  hill  in  the  uiddle  of  the 
town.  It  contains,  according  tu  Rich,  betweon  4000  and 
soot)  families,  among  whxii  joo  an-  Jews,  unJ  50 Chaldtean 
Christians  uf  the  Catholic  coium  iiiui);i.  Kfriimnahah  aUo  it 
priuti|ially  muuntamous.  but  there  uru  (iiiu  vntio  open  viil- 
Icys  alony;  tliu  iivt-is  Shirwan  and  Kurkhuh,  and  piuity  l-x- 
tensive  plains  near  the  outer  edi^es  of  the  mountain  region : 
both  the  valleys  and  plams  are  generally  well  cultivated. 
Kermanshah,  (he  capital,  a  nourishing  town,  is  situated  in 
tbe  southorn  exlromity  of  a  line  plain,  through  the  centre 
«f  wbich  ruM  the  Kumu,  mi  affliMot  of  the  Kerkhalu  It 
aontainashoat  l'i,OU0  bomeitvod  bMinany  public  buildings, 
it  carriw  oa  a  nmttdcnbio  eomnere*.  hoiag  on  tbo  giwt 
«amvtn  road  wtaioh  pMtM  acniss  the  mouuiaina  bolweon 
Baifdad  and  Hamatlan,  Ispahan,  ami  Tfhfi.ui.  This  ruad 
Gccins  always  to  have  been  a  ^roat  ili  jroughCa  e,  aii<l  ruins  ot' 
f;reat  antiqsnty  occur  alun^,'  it.  About  six  miles  IVoiu  Ker- 
manshah,  on  the  faoo  of  liie  inouniuins  wlm  h  enclusi!  ihe 
plain  on  the  north,  aro  excavations  and  sculptures  of  tcieat 
ext(»nt,  called  Takt-i-Bostan.  Where  this  range  of  moun- 
tains terminates  on  the  east,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Kerk- 
hal),  are  tbo  sculptures  of  Besittoon.  [BESirrooif.]  About 
SO  miles  flurthw  cnst,  also  near  the  road,  there  are  exten- 
sive ruins,  among  which  those  of  ft  teniae  of  Artemis  are 
the  best  preserved.  They  occur  near  a  village  railed 
Kcngawar,  whkb  is  about  30  miles  «es(-aoath>«e»t  of  Ha- 
nadan.  [Bchatana.] 

3.  Luristan,  which  lies  be'.weeti  tlie  Kerkhali  ami  the 
Dizful,  an  affluent  of  thi;  Kuran,  is  eiuireiy  occupied  by 
mountains  and  narrow  valK-ys.  cxfept  some  plains  of  mo- 
derate extent  near  the  outer  ndijei  of  the  inounlain  regKin. 
Tht'se  plains  ulone  arc  under  cuhivation.  the  reniaindei- 
serving  only  a»  pasture-ground  to  the  different  tribes  uf 
Lurs  who  inhabit  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  is  an 
extensive  tract,  70  or  BO  miles  in  length,  in  which  no  human 
dwelling  is  met  with,  and  which  is  traversud  in  i(s  length 
hj  tbe  road  leading  from  Dizful  in  the  province  of  Ktituis- 
ten  to  Khorriim-abad.  Tliere  is  no  town  in  this  province, 
«zeept  Khonrbm-abnd«  wbieh  stands  in  a  fertile  and  tiriera- 
hU  exieneive  plain  at  the  northem  axtreinilf  of  tbe  neun- 
«MB  desert  The  town  oontaine  about  t  (hh)  1i  onset,  and  is 
iMlllton  the  south-western  liM»af  a  steep  rock,  on  which  a 
atron;;  fortress  and  palace  are  erected. 

4.  Kliuzi&tan  coinprehends  the  tuulbern  part  of  the  iiMun- 
tai'is  of  Kurdistan  and  that  p:irt  of  the  j>lain  of  the  Tigris 
whicli  beliiiiy;s  to  I*ersia.  It  h  therefon'  r.al urull y  fi i\ ided 
into  two  p<ittioiis.  Tiie  plain,  which  i^m  ]i<iss(  ssioii  of  some 
Arab  (rib«.'.s,  c.jiuaitis  good  pasturage  in  the  nuniarn  and 
western  dislricta,  and  here  the  wandering  Bcduins  pitch 
tbeir  tents.  But  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  it  is 
a  sandy  desert,  occasionally  intersected  by  extensive  mo- 
ra<l<<<«.^  and  only  cuilivsted  in  some  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
r  ivei  s,  where  rice  and  some  wheat  and  barley  are  raised. 
There  are  also  a  litw  planlatiooe  of  date-trees.  In  this  part 
of  the  plsin  is  the  town  of  Darall»ornlore  properly  Felahi.  on 
the  banks  of  two  of  (he  branches  of  the  river  Jcrahi :  it  is  a 
larije  place,  the  walls  of  which  are  two  miles  in  circumference ; 
but  II  jiwiilisiaiitlin'/ this,  tlie  lu)us<'s  are  few,  as  the  majority 
of  the  people  live  in  the  buburljs  under  the  shade  of  the 
dale-trees.  Tins  town  is  ccltbraied  for  its  niaiiuf.icturo 
of  Arabian  cluiis,  winch  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Persia  and  .\rab.a.  Enilian.  which  is  i>ituate<1  near  the  most 
suutltern  extremity  of  the  province,  on  both  bantu  of  tbe 
Tab.  has  some  trade  with  Bun,  «r  BiaMM^  and  ftvai  4000 
to  5000  inhabitants. 

The  mountainous  pert  of  tbe  country  contains  several 
plains  and  valleya  of  gntX  extant,  which  are  fertile,  but 
aniy  partiall;^  oultivalM,  among  wbiidi  the  vall^  of  Ram 
Hormiu.  which  is  40  niles  long  and  from  six  to  eight  miles 
wide^  is  distinKnIsbed  by  its  soil  and  picturesque  beauty. 
Between  the  higher  rani^es  of  the  niouniains  and  the  level 
plain  runs  a  hilly  tract  several  miles  w.ile,  whidi  ronlams 
a  lurj^'i!  portion  of  cultivable  land,  ihou'^'h  ai  present  only 
the  borders  of  the  rivers  are  under  cultivation,   it  is  bow- 


ever  the  most  fertile  portion  of  tlio  province.  The  high 
mountain-ranges  in  the  eastern  districts  of  tho  province 
are  in  possession  of  Lurish  tribes,  whicb  iiave  almost  entirely 
settled  in  villages,  and  cultivate  theglDUtid.  Tobacco  is 
extensively  grown  and  exported.  The  pment  capital  of  tba 
province  is  Dizful.  «B  tha  river  «fth«  same  name,  a  con* 
aiderable  places  with  S0,000  inhaUianle.  and  a  Ana  bridge 
over  the  river.  About  10  miles  south-weat  of  this  town  ara 
immense  heaps  of  ruins,  on  both  sides  of  thft  Iiver  KarklMb^ 
which  mark  the  site  of  Susa.  [StrsA.] 

The  second  lown  of  the  province,  and  formerly  the  capital, 
is  Sliuster,  which  stanils  not  finni  the  iiii^h  tnouiilain- 
I  ranges  on  tlie  river  Kuran.  'I'oe  huu-es  are  ^'ood,  bc'unj 
I  principally  built  of  sione,  but  the  siroeis  are  narrow  and 
du  ty.  There  Is  a  c  insidernblc  manul'actiire  of  woollen 
stuffs,  which  are  exported  to  Ba!>sora  in  return  for  the  Indian 
commodities  brought  from  thence.  It  has  lately  suffered 
much  from  the  plague ;  but  the  nopulalion  still  amounu  to 
15,000.  The  (own  is  supplied  wtlh  water  ^  extcnsiva  bj* 
draulic  works.  The  mountains  east  of  Sbustwr  are  uaversod 
by  roads  leading  to  Irak  Ajemi  and  Pcnislan ;  and  thourii 
they  ave  now  little  frequented,  the  extensive  ruins  which 
exist  in  thevslleysand  plains  alongr  these  lines  uf  nmd  show 
that  large  towns  were  once  siiuuicd  on  (hem.  Thev  Iiava 
not  however  been  visaed  by  Europeans,  beiin^'  SiiULi'.eil  ui 
a  country  which  offers  few  attraction-,  and  is  111  pussi  ssiou 
uf  tribes  wiiich  pay  litde  obedience  to  the  kini,'  of  Persia. 
According  (o  the  information  which  Major  I'awlmson  has 
coilccied  from  tho  natives,  there  are  extensive  ruins  in  the 
plum  of  Mai  Amir  and  others  near  GilginL  He  thinks  that 
those  in  the  plain  aro  the  ruins  of  (he  town  of  Eidij.  and 
that  the  others  belong  to  (he  Susan  of  the  Scriptures.  There 
are  also  sculptures  near  (ailgiid,  which  are  like  those  of  Be- 
tittoon.  These  ruins  are  tha  most  northern  of  the  numer* 
ous  remains  of  anlieat  magntteeot  buiMmgi  which  are  dis- 
persed over  the  raountmn  ngion  of  Kartiitan  at  fsr  as  tho 
town  of  Darabghord  on  (he  borders  of  the  province  of  Ker- 
man,  and  which  evidently  show  (hat  this  part  of  Persia  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  rich  and  powerful  monarchy. 

5.  Fnrsistaii,  or  Fai6,  the  iiiilient  Persia,  comprehends 
nearly  one-half  of  the  Dushtistan,  a  low,  hot,  sandy  stn[) 
wh.ch  extends  alortff  lilo  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  inouniain-region  of  Farsistan  and 
Kurman,  and  the  hilly  plutti  which  uxiends  north  eastward 
to  the  lake  of  Bakhtegan  and  tho  Ga'at  Desert.  The 
mountain-ranges,  which  in  this  part  separate  the  table-land 
of  Iran  from  the  ^nian  Gulf,  are  hardly  more  than  3U  or 
40  Bulca  widsk  but  aieeediogly  stven  towards  tba  tea.  They 
eenaist  of  three  or  four  rocky  ridges,  whicb  can  only  be 
crossed  by  nanrov  Made  ovariii^edmountai»pBmea,  Tha 
most  flvquentcd  voad  leads  from  the  harbour  of  Bttshire  to 
the  towns  of  Kazcrun  and  Shiras.    It  passes  (o  Kazerun 
ovor  four  ridges  through  the   kotuls  (niountain-passes), 
Mulloo,  Khescuhl,  Koniaredye,  and  ra;4-l  Turkan.   IJel  Ai  ea 
Kazerun  and  biitras  the  kotuls  Dokliter  and  i'lrazuu  aro 
to  be  truvorsed;   for  though  Ka/erun  is  situated  on  the 
table-land,  there  aro  sexual  lul^es  on  it  which  ri&e  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  especially  in  the  northern  districts. 
Tile  less  mountainous  portion  uf  (lie  (abl»-Und,  which  lies 
farther  south,  con(ains  several  salt  lakes.  Though  there  are 
many  well-cultivated  districts  in  this  province,  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  neari^  desert,  eepedally  towards  the  north.  The 
southern  part  of  the  cotit,  atst  of  Ras  (Cape)  Benlistan,  is 
occupied  by  Arabs*  who  aekaowlei^  the  aulbority  of  ih» 
iman  of  Muscat;  and  in  the  norihem  dbiineta  uiereara 
some  tribes  of  Kurds.   In  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is 
subject  to  tlie  inuui  aro  the  lown  and  harbour  of  fuii- 
goun,  near  Cape  Burilislan.    The  town  is  slaied  to  inne 
6000  inhabiUinis,  and  some  trade  iscamwl  on  \Mih  Bassoni, 
Mu«rat,and  ilie  ditlereiH  towns  on  (liePersuiii  mid  .Araliiaii 
Coasts.    Ne.ir  it  is  an  excellent  roadstuad,  where  a  Iruaic 
may  he  at  anchor  in  safely.  Tlio  principal  romiuereiai  place 
is  Bushire.  or  Aboushehr.    [Aboi;shehr.]   Tiie  priiirinal 
towns  in  (he  interior,  from  west  to  east,  aro  Behatiun,  Ika- 
zerun,  Shiras,  Firozc-abad,  and  Dai'abt;herd.  Behaban,  near 
the  boundary-line  of  Kbuxistan,  is  situated  one  very  moun- 
taindus  tract,  but  in  an  axteosive  and  highly-cultivated 
plain :  it  is  about  thiaa  miles  in  eircuinferODce; sind  contains 
nearly  10,000  inhabitants.  The  monnttins  between  this 
place  anil  Shiras  are  nearly  uninhabited.    Kazerun,  in  a 
vallev  oU  niiics  long  and  seven  or  eight  « i>le,  was  once  a 
considerable  place,  but  ha.s  heeii  depopulat<-d  by  civii  wars, 
la  lb09  )(  contained  ^OUU  or  400U  inhabitanis.  bhiia& 
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of  the  kitips  of  Persia,  bl;iiiis  in  a  fertile  plum,  sairuuiuleil 
b)  i;xU'iiM\e  t.',>rdeiis.  li  in  six  miles  in  ciivumfui i-nce,  but 
•  gre«i  part  of  the  a-.ca  is  covortid  wlili  l  uuis.  I'lie  hou-L'^i 
arc  gentsrally  small,  uad  the  streets  nari^^v  ami  lilihy.  Isioitti 
of  tlie  (fdiflces  are  remarkable  furantiqutiv  ui  bt-auty, except 
the  great  Bazar,  or  Bazar  i-Wnkell.  which  is  a  iDagiiiricent 
arcade  nearly  half  a  luile  long  aud  perhaps  forty  feet  wide. 
}t  ia  cotMtnicled  of  yellow  burnt  brick  and  arched  at  the 
tOI^  with  luimcrous  skyliiclxs  which,  with  the  doors  and 
wiiidovi,  dw«y»  admit  »utticient  liKht  and  air,  wbilM  the 
aun  QRil  nin  wn  completely  excluded.  It  afTordU  WBOOntUo- 
dation  to  atvtnl  bunlred  ahopkeeiiers.  This  tomt  tmim 
an  m  coii«id«abl«  trade  vith  xezd,  Ispahan,  and  Buihir*. 
Thfongh  Busliira  it  receives  goods  brought  from  India  and 
Europe,  which  it  exports  lo  Yezd  and  Ispahan,  receiving  in 
ri?;uin  tlie  inanufarliiros  lit' ih\ii(!  t«  j  ciiics.  The  popula- 
t.ut)  is  vamuibly  slateci  al  4i./,(HHi  and  This  plncecoii- 

tains  several  manufut  iurcs  of  cottini,  glass,  iron,  and  gun- 
powder, lilt;  swdi  J-s  [II  c  made  of  hiL'L'l  biotiglit  from  India, 
from  tlie  town  of  Lahore,  and  niucli  prized,  though  less  so 
than  tiiose  of  Khorasan  and  Kerman.  The  glasa- houses  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  manufactures  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Periia.  The  wine,  made  by  the  Armenians  who 
are  nelllnd  in  this  town,  is  thought  to  be  e(|ual  to  any  in 
iUi«.  Bbins  is  also  fiuaous  fur  ita  ri»es  and  tbe  rma-oil 
which  it«btMiifld  flttm  tbeu.  Near  the  eity  are  tlw  tonabt  of 
the  Penbin  poets  Sadi  and  Hafix.  Firoio-«bod»  a  lown  utu- 
kled  In  «  fertile  plain,  contains  about  4000  or  5000  inhabit- 
ants. Darabglierd,atownconlaiiung  fiom  l5.«uo  to  'io.ooo 
inhabitants,  is  surrounded  with  groves  of  ur.-iii^u  and  luiuou 
trec«,  and  liic  juice  of  their  ft  utt  r'<ni.stiiuii!s  a  considerable 
ariicle  of  export  to  other  parts  of  Fer»ia.  The  tobacco  cul- 
ti^  a!i.'d  lierc  and  at  several  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  Ihe  best  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  sent 
to  disdinl  places.  North  of  this  place  ia  liie  p;»«4  of  Ursin- 
jan,  w bicb  leads  to  Robat  in  Kerman,  ami  ruiu  foe  two  oulcs 
between  perpendicular  mountains. 

In  no  pert  of  Persia  is  the  number  of  ruins  a»  great  as  in 
Fnraiilan.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of.  Persepolis 
£Pcn*Mu4  wbicb  ve  aiiiwied  nortb-«wt  of  Sbtras,  at  a 
tmall  plww  oalle4  btekber  or  Ittabhr.  The  ruin*  of  the  an- 
timt  lovn  of  Shapiur  are  situated  nortb-vest  of  Knzerun, 
where  thejrcorer  an  area  six  miles  in  eircumferance.  amidst 
rocks  anil  precipices,  manyof  which  are  deco.  ated  with  scalp- 
tiues  similar  to  those  near  Persepolis.  A  stiAluufrom  1  j  lo  20 
ft'oi  hig,h,  now  mutilated,  ia  found  in  an  immense  cavern  at 
Siuiinir.  At  Mourghab,  49  miles  north-north-east  of  Istakbr, 
arc  oi her  extousivu  ruin»,  resi'inhlina;  thu--t,'  of  Persepolis, 
amonK  which  a  buiidirig,  called  by  the  natives  Mu^ed-i- 
Madre  Solyman,  is  remarkable.   It  is  coniiukred  by  some 

Er*ona  to  be  tho  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Groat.  £Pa8,vroad«.] 
ear  the  great  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  tbeNaksh-i-Roosian 
add  the  Nak»b-i-Reiib,  both  of  which  are  eon«»ilerf»d  to  be 
tbetonbs  of  kings  or  the  Saitaoiaadjnastjr.  Very  exteiwve 
rains  ooeur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fin>te-aUad.  They 
oecopy  a  large  spoco  in  tbo  plain,  abovt  17  miles  in  length 
and  hiaif  that  dislanoe  in  width,  but  have  not  been  examin<>d 
by  Eonpean  tiavallAn.  Other  ruins  of  some  extent  oo^ur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darabgboid*  and  in  menl  other 
pi  ares. 

6,  Ijirislan  occupies  tlie  country  between  Capo  Befdistan 
and  the  isliind  of  Kishin,  aud  coitsuts  of  liio  Dushlislan, 
or  tho  1  <w  tiaiit  along  the  sea,  and  a  hilly  country,  Tbo  loiy 
coast  ia  in  possession  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  subject  to  the 
tuan  of  lliucat  The  hilly  country,  which  is  about  lUO 
tnties  in  width,  is  sterile  along  the  low  plain,  but  »eems 
to  eonlain  a  great  number  of  fine  valleys,  which  produce 
dalai  and  other  frniti.  and  aleo  pain.  Bat  as  this  country 
baa  leldoni  boon  viiiMd  by  Baropeaa  trarellers,  wo  are 
very  Inperfady  MonaiDtoa  with  its  capabilitiei.  There 
an  several  imaJl  harbours  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tho  capi- 
tal, Lar,  is  at  the  Toot  of  a  range  of  hills,  m  an  extensive 
plain,  which  is  covered  with  pnlm-irees.  Ii  cautaitis  about 
I  J.ouu  inhahilams,  itnd  is  celebrated  for  the  inunuraetuie  of 
svsord*.  rnu-kct',  and  cotton  eloih.  Tue  bazar  is  the  noblest 
sirurture  of  mat  kiii'i  iti  Persia.  It  is  built  in  the  same 
manner  us  thui  ot  hhtras,  but  on  a  much  grander  scale,  the 
arches  lieing  more  lofty,  the  breadth  and  length  greater,  and 
t  he  work  in  every  way  superior.  Tho  houttes  ars  cutnoiodiuuSb 
Tlie  onlv  wa'.er  used  is  from  large  oistemii  in  wliieb  tl  is 


eolkwted  during  tbo  wot  leaaon.  Xarua»  a»st<narth  east  of 
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earries  o»i  a  considerable  commerce  with  Muleat,  Gombroon, 
and  Shiran. 

7.  Keriiuu  otxupicii  the  south-eastern  part  of  PeisHk 
exu  iidiiig  alon;;  the  Persian  Gulf  from  CapuJaak  toa  piMt 
opposite  the  ioUnd  of  Kishra.  and  titence  oorihwaitl  to  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  of  which  the  adjacent  soutliern  part  is 
oonsidcied  as  include«l  in  this  proTinoe,  and  called  tho 
desert  of  Korman.  The  desert  is  sandy  and  impregnalel 
with  salt,  and  bore  and  tbeto  lotoiasotod  by  abort  rocky 
ridgos.  Tho  remainder  of  the  pnmoeo.  whish  extends  more 
than  200  miles  from  south  to  north,  but  le-,*  from  west  to 
past,  is  nearly  unknown,  except  (he  iruci  along  the  shoies 
r"^"'/'  another  tiac  t  in  tlie  interior,  bctMeen  iM* 
'"t  Tl.at  pan  of  the  coast  east  of  57"  K.  long, 

winch  lies  along  the  narrow  ealiunce  of  ihe  !;ulf,  is  ex- 
treaiely  inouiitaiiioiis,  und  iho  rocks  oome  close  up  to  the 
sea.  where  Uiey  lorm  a  iofly  coast.  The  short  valleys  in 
these  iiiounUiHs  are  well  waiered,  afford  pasturage  all  tbs 
year  round,  and  contain  fine  plantations  of  date  and  otbsr 
iruit  trees.  This  is  particularly  tbe  case  wliero  tbo  fwit 
runs  south  and  north  between  tbe  small  town  of  Seraoh 
and  the  large  town  of  MinUt  ot  Miniw.  Between  these 
two  places  the  mountains  retire  from  the  shores,  and  thus  a 
plain  u  forned  wbieb  is  wy  fertile ;  it  is  termed  bv  the 
'^S^Z^.  1'  "bounds  in  every  kind 

Of  Wjit  1  he  inountoins  thou  run  n  rthwonl.  and  form  as 
It  WBTo  alarge  gulf,  retiring  uioio  than  5i>  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  then  returning  to  it  to  the  ncsrili  of  Bonder  Aha.si, 
or  Gombroon.  Trie  idain  thus  formed  rather  r«3eaibl<a  tiia 
&atidy  tract  called  Gurnisir  than  the  country  surrounding 
Minab,  being  hierik  aud  producing  nothing  axconi  di 
1  bat  portion  of  the  C.  unusir  which  is  wilhiiKamax  b  I 
ject  lo  tbe  iman  of  Muscat,  who  however  pays  a  0Mw_ 
annual  sum  to  the  king  of  Persia.  That  portion  of  tho 
interior  of  Kerman  wbieh  has  been  visiwd  bw  BumoMl 
travellers  compiehcnda  the  Nnmafuhu-,  adiilnol  aboiuM 
nidcs  in  length,  and  IkOBi  M  lo  30  miles  wide,  in  which  aia 
sevural  small  towns*  yumonded  by  large  orchanls  and  ex- 
teoMve  eutuvated  gronnds,  and  comparatively  small  sienle 
tnets.  Two  mountain-ranges  enclose  this  district  on  ihe 
south  and  north.  The  soutlu  ru  range  is  of  considuraljlo 
elevation,  and  coversil  with  snow  <liirini;  t'>o  greater  pari  of 
the  )i-ar.  lieuvceii  tlie  Nuruiaiishir  and  liie  town  of 
Keniiaii  18  a  de.-eri,  wiih  a  few  oases  of  «ui<lerale  extent; 
and  about  the  town  itiieif  liiere  is  alarge  tract  of  \ei-)  fertile 
cuuiiiry.  Weji  ol  the  town,  to  the  very  boundary  of  Far- 
sisi.iii,  there  aro  numerous  rocky  ndgcs,  with  difficult 
piM>»es,  uiid  several  large  villages,  with  a  fnod  deal  of  OttUi* 
VBlion  round  them.  Tbe  town  of  Kerman.  wbieh  w««  de- 
stroy wl  in  the  oitU  wan  of  Pemta  in  179-1,  still  contains  a 
popidatiun  of  «a,aO0  somIs^  of  whom  a  small  portion  are 
Oruebrea:  there  are  also  Armenians,  .lews,  an  1  Hindus. 
Tbo  trad*  la  smi  considerable,  and  it  is  celebrated  lor  us 
mannfacturcs  of  shawls, matchlocks,  and  carjeis,  which  aro 
chiefly  exported  to  Kliorasau  and  ilie  iK.rthern  prov.n.-es- 
and  in  reiurn  for  wlnrh  are  received  (lruj;>,  skins  (from' 
Bokluiiaj.  lurs,  siik.  steel,  and  copper.  These  arucles*  aa 
well  ai,  piMacliu)  nuts,  carpels,  rose-buds,  and  bulUon,  aie 
sent  tu  ladiu,  irom  whence  spices,  cotton  manufactui^ 
broadcloth,  china  and  glass  wares,  hardware,  indiM  lilb 
load,  and  iron  are  received.  The  baser,  wbieh  is  oxtoa- 
sivo  and  well  built,  is  abundanUy  supplied  with  articles  of 
every  d^ription ;  and  there  ai«  nine  largo  caravanserais 
wtibin  the  walls,  an  l  a  numbor  ofinfiMricrones  both  within 
and  without.  In  th«  unhaown  country  between  Kerman 
and  the  harbovr  of  Gombroon,  and  on  the  road  connect- 
uig  tbeao  two  towns,  there  is  said  to  be  a  large  place 
called  8ujtaiiaba4  [GoMaaoow.]  Of  Uinab  nothing  ia 
Slated  but  that  it  is  a  iacga  phue  with  vary  tammc&m 
bouses. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Gombroon,  and  about  9  miles  from 
U,  i»  the  islwid  ot  KuUm,  the  largest  in  tbo  Persian  QulL 
It  IS  no  miles  long,  but  the  widest  part  doos  not  ezoood 
I'i  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  msinlaDd  by  a  narrow 
cimiiiu  l  which  IS  very  iiitneate.  bulnarimble  for  ihe  tar«e«t 
shi|«.  It  IS  »taie<l  thut  Ki^hm  onea  CMllainad  upw»r«Uj  of 
villages  and  towns,  but  they  lutfe  been  rwliieed  to  half 
that  number.  Tlio  iohabtlants  live  bv  fl,hi;i  <I  and  agricul- 
ture; and  tl(B  laiaad  prwliieea  dales,  wheal  ami  M-'e  aides 
wiiha  few  grapes  mangoes,  and  waier  uielous  J  a.  u-  uro 
two  towns;  Kishm.at  itu,  wuihem  cxiie  uu^,  w.d.  auKU 
Imbiiants,  and  1  .  ;  ib«  norlhern  side.  Ai  BasseUoieu 
at  the  western  ejoreuiiiy  of  the  island,  the  JSast  '-riit  Corn^ 
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pony  liiid  an  establiaiinient  some  years  ago.  Not  far  from 
K)-iini  i>  ilorinuz.    [Okmi  s  ] 

b.  Kiiora»an,  or  Khorassaii,  extends  ov«r  a  large  pnrt  of 
the  Great  De^erl,  and  uver  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  mountain- 
ous region  which  Itcs  north  of  it.    According  to  the  Penian 
{;<:ntrraphen,  it  once  compreiiciukd  thu  whole  of  northern 
Persia  as  far  as  the  ncighbouthuod  gf  lb*  lodaa,  uid  eoa- 
scquently  ne&tly  the  whole  of  tbe  ecmHttJ  n»w  rabjeet  to 
tbe  king  of  Afgb»iuitan.  At  preMol  bovavvr  itt  mnun 
boundnrjr  Un  Dwr  69*  E.  long^  and  evwi  tbs  town  of  Hoimt 
is  tubject  to  tJbo  Afghani,  who  howerar  asknowkdge  that 
it  bo1on{^!i  to  PcrstB,  and  annually  send  a  prewnt  to  Teneran, 
a;i  ;i  si|_':i  iif  ilii>  licknnw ;i'd»;iiiciil.    In  (bat  portion  of  the 
dtiicrl  ttliuU  liL's  beiuieu  Ih  rui  and  Ve/.d,  numerous  uaMS 
occur  ;  most  of  Un'ia  luu  ^lnall,bul  mjuic  ure  uf  fuii-iidfrable 
extent,  and  roiiuun  lari^e  lowus.    Aiuoiii;  lliesc  town,  ar<? 
(I'.iiiabiilia'l  Willi   jii.iiiii  iishabitanta,  Bushrcw^ati  wiiii 
2U,0UU  inhabuai:ts.  and  lubbus  with  a  still  larj^er  {wpula- 
tlou.  Our  ici'oi  iiiuiiou  respecting  these  places  has  indeed  only 
beoD  obt^iuod  from  uattvi%  nhoM  attttemeots  have  usually 
boon  fbuod  to  be  ver;f  ioeorraet  wmI  nugK^-aie<l.   But  the 
wide  valleys  which  lio  botwwD  tbe  dawrt  Mid  tbe  deeli- 
vities  that  fiaim  tbe  desonit  fiwD  tbe  tebto*lBiHl  of  Ina 
to  tbe  law  Miidy  pUina  of  Tomn.  miut  poueM  m  consider- 
tible  iegrvaof  fertility,  as  there  arc  several  large  towns  here, 
and  tbi!  villuKes  are  tuunt'ious  and  )io))u1uiik,  hi  t,]ntL-  of  iliu 
frequent  incursions  of  iliu  Tuikoiuaiis  uud  Kuru.s.  liic  laiit  r 
woif  bctikd  111  u  vMde  and  very  fertile  valley  which  exifiids 
fidiii  ihc  tuwii  of  Musliud  in  a  norih-wesiern  direcMijii  for 
nni:i3  ihau  lOu  uiilfs,  lor  tliL-  llUl[)o^c  of  proieclin^;  the  (■ouii- 
ti°y  aK^insi  the  inva^iioa  of  ilm  TuikumaDs,  but  they  tre> 
quenily  thein>iulves  lay  waste  (lie  iiiosi  fertile  portion  of 
Kborasan.    The  moist  imporiaui  town  is  Herat,  the  popula- 
tion of  whidi  IS  eatiniatud  at  4^.U0U  by  Cooolly ,  it  bad  been 
formerly  slated  at  luu.UUU.    It  is  built  in  a  plain,  which  is 
)6  miles  wide,  30  mdos  long,  well  watered,  and  covered  with 
orchards,  vinejardi,  fields,  and  villegce.  The  «il7  eoeupiea 
M  ansa  of  fiwr  sqnaie  nilesr  and  is  endrded«ith  a  loftv 
WItiT  and  wet  ditch.  It  funuH  a  square,  and  has  a  gate  in  each 
side,  and  two  b  that  which  fronts  the  north.   From  each  of 
tbe  four  principal  gates  a  spaciDUs  baznr  Ii-uds  tuwnrJsi  tho 
centre  of  the  town,  where  they  tcriuuiiite  m  u  small  square, 
which,  lilvo  tlio  bazars,  is  arched  at  tbe  tup.    i  he  io\v[i 
coiitaiua  I'iuu  shopk,  17  caravanserai-^,  '2u  public  bailis, 
muny  public  re&vrvoirs  for  water,  uiiJ  a  great  lunnbur  uf 
rousques.    Tho  manufactiuca  are  numerous,  and  supply  | 
carpets  of  wool  and  silk,  and  sward<bhidea,  both  which 
articUsare  noted  all  over  Per«i:i.   Tbe  conmeree  is  very 
consjdenble.  a*  the  pla  ^  is  siiuatud  on  tbe  only  great  tho- 
ruugbfaro  whtch  leads  Aom  India  to  the  western  countries 
of  Asia.   The  vioiatty  aapplkis  sumo  artick's  of  couinorce. 
Dry  froita  and  bomes  are  wnt  to  Indi^  and  lo  the  weaten 
countilos  assallBtida,  saKton,  piatacbio-nuti,  aastia^  nanna, 
a  gum  called  btrziutdn  a  yellow  dye  called  itpiruck,  and 
corroway  seeds.  From  India,  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara, 
shawls,  indigo,  sugar,  cbitiu,  ruus'iiii,  leather,  and  skins  are 
imported,  must  of  which  uru  ro  txparted  to  Mushed,  Yezd, 
Kerman,  aiit!  I.^j'aiiaii  ;  and  from  ibt'str  latter  |<larc,s  tlieru 
arc  received  iii  retkjrii,  dyUurs,  t«a,  cltma-ware,  liroaddotli, 
copfier,  pup|K'r.  iuid  sugar  c^ndy;  dates  andsha^tls  aru  im- 
ported  from  Kerman.    Tlio  shortest  road  from  Herat  to 
Teheran  runs  along  tho  nortbern  border  of  the  Great  D,  sort, 
and  on  it  tla  re  are  two  places  of  importiuico,  Toorbut 
(20,00U  niUabitunts)  and  Toor^huh,  but  this  rood  is  not 
nueh  used.  The  ]w»t-fnni«ented  ttmi  rana  fnua  Heipst  in 
n  Donh-weat  aiteotioa  to  Hotbed,  mbA  tbrnae  westward 
through  Nidi^poor  and  Sebsowar  to  Shafarood  and  Boston. 
Mushed  or  Mealied  occupies  a  Larger  space  (ban  Herat,  but 
iiiuiis'  ijf  tl.ij  lioiiiOi  are  uninhabited  and  in  ruini.  The 
puimlaliou  aui'iu;il-s  to  •lO.oui.t,  v^iueli  huvvuver   is  ofltn 
doubled  by  the  iiuuib<  r  of  pilgrims  wiio  visit  the  shrine  of 
Iinun  Reza.    A  v^  rv  u  idc  .ivenue  leads  from  tfaeeiutem  to 
the  wcsierii  walK  uf  tbe  town,  and  is  only  interrupt*;  1  by 
the  sahn  or  siuine  of  iinaii  Hcza.   In  the  middle  uf  it  ts  a 
canal,  and  on  both  sides  well  furnished  shops.    The  roauso- 
loum  i>  a  luugnillceiit  building  of  great  extent,  and  kept  in 
good  conduiun.    A  silver  gate,  the  gift  of  Shah  Nadir,  opens 
in  0  the  chief  spartmenl,  which  rises  into  a  noble  dome  and 
branches  out  into  the  form  of  a  cross.   Neither  Jew  nor 
Clirislian  is  permitted  to  enter  Uua  htttMiQC.   The  city  has 
many  mosques  and  sixteen  medrssaoa  or  colleges.   There  j 
ore  also  some  manufactures;  the  most  famous  are  those  of  | 
•toel,  esf  edally  »woni-bl«des.  The  silk  maaufaetunis  also  j 


arc  of  somu  importance  :  ^,'ood  velvet  and  some  simple  stnflll 
are  ina'li'.  A  ^;re.it  ninober  of  perMini  are  occupii-d  with 
uiHking  jewi.dl«ry,  especially  polishuig  and  >etlin<;  of  tur- 
quoises for  the  pdgrims,  who  buy  an  mlInen^e  number  of 
them.  Several  utensils,  as  cups,  plau  s.  dir-bes,  kc,  are 
made  from  talo,  and  exported.  Mushed  currie^i  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Bokhara.  Balkh.  Oandahar.  Yesd,  8b j- 
nH»  ls|Nibaii>  and  Herat  Tbe  town  of  Niafaapeor,  wblek 
waa  once  n  vciy  lane  piaea^  nov  omtaiaa  only  IWOO  sonla. 
In  ita  ne^boutbeoB  are  tbe  flunowtUTqtioue  nines,  winch 
are  about  40  miles  ftom  the  town  towards  the  tiortli-\vost. 
Sebsewar  contains  about4U(iO,  Sharuud  iOOii,  and  iiosian 
4t)00  inhabiluni.-^.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tbsee  towns 
cotton  is  grown  tu  a  great  amount. 

The  wiiie  and  fertile  valley  w  bidi  nuis  fi  om  Miislicd  north- 
wcat,  nu'l  i»  III  the  possession  of  the  Kurds,  contains  soiao 
jiLiccs  of  note.  The  lar^e»t  is  tiie  town  uf  Kaboocban,  which 
contains  from  15,000  to  2<J,000  inhabitants,  .irid  k  the  seat 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ave  chiefs  of  the  Kurds.  It  has 
some  commerce  in  wr  nl,  \roollan  stufls,  tallow,  butter,  and 
sheep  skins,  buuio  di»tatice  east  of  tho  town  is  the  cele- 
brated fHTtreu  of  OufAtt  Nadlree  (tbe  fortress  of  Nadir), 
which,  aeeordtns  to  tbeinfonnaijon  obtaiiied  by  Fraser  fix>m 
the  naiivee.  ia  ia  avaUey  from  do  to  «o  miles  'long  by  12  or 
15  in  breadth,  surrounded  byoionnlains  so  steep  that  a  little 
as>!iiian<'e  from  art  bus  tendered  them  (pule  nn]ia9^.able,  tbe 
roek?*  bem;;  scarped  into  the  form  of  a  mfjautic  wall.  A 
small  river  ruii.s  through  tliis  vidlcy,  and  tho  only  points 
of  access  occur  where  ihi!  stream  leaves  ii;  and  even  lh«s8 
uru  fortified  by  towers  and  walls,  whieli  are  considered  im- 
pregnable. The  valley  is  wcil  cultivated,  and  contains  2000 
families  in  twenty  or  thirty  villages. 

9.  Irak  Ajcmi,  the  lai^st  of  tbe  provinces  of  Persia, 
comprehends  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Great  I>eserl  and 
the  ooanlrias  which  enckne  its  iMrth-western  extremity  on 
tbe  west  and  north,  and  wbieb  in  tbsir  diiferent  pafts  dii- 
pby  a  gieat  f  ariety  of  natiua)  IbatuML  Sootb  or  Ispaban 
(39*  30'  N.iat),  tbe  nountaine  of  Kurdistan' terminale  aV- 
ruptly  towards  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  tho  country  which 
lies  between  them  and  tbe  desert,  a  space  of  more  than  100 
miles,  consists  ol  long  and  wide  valleys  ruimm^'  west  and 
east  snd  lerminatin?  ui  the  desert*  Little  water  is  found  in 
tiiem,  except  after  tho  mi  lting  of  tho  snow,  arid  only  a  small 
]iart  of  tiicm  is  eiillivaied,  thmich  ibe  sod  seems  latlier 
lertde.  Ni  rih  of  I^pahan,  as  far  as  :i6"  N.  lat.,  tlie  Kurdistan 
mountains  do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  between  them 
and  tbe  plain  there  is  a  mountainous  district,  containing 
wide,  fertile,  snd  well  watered  valleys.  Bast  of  this  distiict 
extends  a  plain,  about  40  or  M  miles  wide,  traversed  by 
several  brood  and  low  ndges,  and  terminating  on  the  bordvi^ 
of  the' desert.  It  contains  onlya  few  cultivated  tracts.  That 
portion  of  Irak  Ajeni  wbieb  Ues  nortb  of  36"  N.  lat.  belotiigi 
to  tbe  Mble-famd  of  Aaerbijan:'  iia  aurflMe  elivtcbes  out  iiii 
a  plain  consisting  of  gradual aseents  and  descents,  end  fur- 
rpwod  by  deep  valleys  in  whicTi  the  rivers  flow.  1  hou  j;)! 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  pnivjnce  is  deslitnie  of  tre«s,  it  liag 
excellent  pasluragu  and  many  well  cullivaled  irarts.  'J'be 
surface  is  considerably  hixLer  tlinn  tho  phini  fnriheriast, 
and  therefore  the  climate  w  not  so  hot  m  sumuicr.  'ihe 
range  of  tbe  Elburz  mountains,  with  its  uell  watered  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  its  high  summits,  is  included  in  Irak 
A  jcnii,  as  well  as  the  hilly  country  which  skirts  its  southern 
ba»e,  and  which  is  jenerallv  well  coltitated,  being  irrimied 
by  the  riMta  tbai MMnd nom  tbe aowbant  deelivi^^ tbn 
Blhuranmratabia. 

That  part  at  tba  4aaoftwbkib  iainekidsd  in  Irek  Ajomi 
contains  an  earii  of  eonaidacableeKtent.  in  which  the  town 
of  Yexd  is  sitimled.  Tbeoarisbaaaasndysoil.  and  is  nearly 
enclosed  by  mountains.  But  though  it  is  sparingly  watered, 
it  produce*  much  silk  and  fruit:  the  wheat  that  w  ra:sed  is 
only  sutliciciit  for  forty  days*  consumption,  and  lar^^e  tjuan- 
tilies  of  strain  are  imported  from  Ispahan.  On  die  nurth, 
east,  and  south,  the  Grcu  J>  -  "t  spreads  out  to  a  threat 
extent;  but  on  the  w^>sl,  a  series  of  tmall  uasus  oonru'ct  that 
of  Yexd  with  the  more  fertile  districts  east  of  Ispahan.  The 
town  of  Yesd  is  very  large,  containing  about  WOO  houses 
and  6lt,U00  inhabitants,  Sinong  which  3000  or  4tiu0  families 
are  Guebres,  or  firo-worahipi>ers.  The<$e  industrious  people 
likewise  constiiiite  a  great  part  of  the  populttion  of  tne  vil- 
lagaa  of  the  oasis.  Yead  is  remarkable  a»  a  comoiereial  and 
manoflKtoring  town.  Ita  commercial  imponanoe  arisea' 
from  tbe  caravan  lOttteS^  wbieb  here  cfoss  one  another. 
Two  of  thoe  nnttaa  «»ai»  ftem  Btent  and  Jdusbed;  twa 
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from  tho  west,  from  Ispahan  and  Shiras;  and  one  from  (he 
M}u>h,  froiu  Kt-Titiai).  Tlius  this  town  is  llie  cnlrepOt  of 
the  romiiiercu  beiwceti  loilia,  TurkisUio,  aud  the  western 
countries  of  Asia,  lis  silk  tn«nur«eiurei  wc  more  exicn- 
uvs  thM  tbww  of  other  towD«,  md  »  ffimt  wriety  of  »ilk 
titiBB  an  iDknufiietuned.  TbouKli  a  eunndaraUe  quantity 
of  Bilk  iii  F^rown  in  the  oBsi«,  aiiil  much  u  iinportail  from 
Ghiluii.  (Juiion  is  aW  manufnritired  to  some  extent,  as 
woll  tis  cat  pels  and  felts;  ani5  nuuh  sii^art  mirly  is  nunlt' 
aii  l  cX(>orle<l.  Tlie  suiuuers  are  vltV  liol,  but  ilie  winters 
are  <  ,1 1.  A  ^ood  deal  of  idow  falls,  bul  it  doaa  not  lie  long 
ou  iliu  'ground. 

Kpahaii,  or,  more  correctly,  iKfalian,  is  still  perhaps  the 
most  populous  town  in  Persia,  though  iDUCb  l«u  SO  than  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Chardin,  when  it  was  tb«  Kttdanoe  of 
Sbah  Abbaa  tho  Great,  and  «a*  stated  to  contain  boiwten 
fiOO.OllO  and  I.O<MI,OUO  infaabiianta.  At  preaent  tbe  popala- 
tion  is  aaid  to  amount  to  batween  100.000  and  200,0U0.  It 
stands  on  the  bataks  of  the  river  Zeinderud,  which  during  the 
1il;i:s  of  summer  has  In  lie  wuior,  hut  in  thespriii:;  ui^iti'.lis  is 
eiiu^l  ti)  the  Seino  ai  \'iiv\^  in  winter.  The  mud  walls  are 
11  1  iiuIl'*  111  riiruit.  'l  lic  slrei'ls  are  crtHiketl.  narrow  and 
dirt),  and  unpaved.  like  those  of  most  Persian  towns, 
pahan  contains  a  great  number  of  magnificent  palaces,  large 
private  buildings,  spacious  camvanserau,  and  haodaome 
Msara,  most  of  which  hovevor  are  now  in  a  »ta(e  of  decay. 
.On  the  aotttbem  aide  three  noUv-eomtnioted  bridgaa  eross 
the  river;  and  near  then,  vilbin  tlw  town,  ia  a  nttmber  of 
abady  avenues  of  trees,  which  render  that  part  of  the  city 
every  paradise,  and  lead  to  the  great  bazar  of  Shah  Abbas. 
This  (-•\;lii-.i\o  buiiihiii;  is  vaulii'il  almve  lo  exclude  the  heat, 
but  »i  admit*  a:r  an.i  lii^lit  :  ii  is  lunv  nftarly  abandoned. 
In  a  still  worst-  <  i,u'lilMn  is  tin-  Mmdnti  Shat,  or  Circul 
Square,  which  is  7i>i>  yurds  long  and  iUO  wide,  and  enclosed 
by  a  double  rans;e  uf  arche^l  recesses.  The  Itoutes  in  its 
vicinity  are  no  longer  inhabited,  the  very  doors  are  built 
and  a  blank  row  of  archways  occupies  the  place  where 
tbe  most  brilliant  shops  formerly  dnplayed  their  varea. 
IliB  other  baiaia  aie  atiU  partly  erowoea,  but  nott  of  tbe 
numerous  caravanaeraia  have  iMen  converte<l  to  other  and 
meaner  purposes.  The  most  sumptuous  of  the  palaces  is 
the  Chehel  S;tlooii,  with  its  liall  uf  coUunn*  inlaid  with 
niirrors  so  as  to  rc^i'Uib'.e  pillars  uf  ylass.  Tiiis  Iniilditig  ib 
situated  ill  the  reutie  a  ^■unlfn,  diMilcd,  a^fordiiiy  to  the 
Persian  fasluon,  mi  i  roni|iartmeut$  by  walks  and  canals 
bordered  wit ii  poplars  and  stalely  chinars.  There  are  also 
many  other  palncea,  each  with  its  own  garden.  Many  of 
tbe  moM]ues  and  m^ratseaare  in  ruins ;  but  a  few  of  them 
are  still  in  good  preservation,  especially  the  metlress  budt 
by  the  mother  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  ^ates  of  which  arc  covered 
vrith  wrougbt  silver.  Near  tbe  town  is  the  aubui  b  of  Jnlfa. 
which  is  inhabited  by  Armeniani«  and  contains  a  p  j)uil;i(ion 
of  I2,SU0.  The  commerce  of  Ispahan  with  India,  liokhara, 
Shims.  Kerman,  Bagdud,  and  Teheran  is  very  great  The 
miiiiut'aciures  are  various  and  numerous:  in  that  of  gold 
briK'uiie  11  lius  attained  uiinvallud  txcellence. 

Tiif  jilaiii  wlui  h  exttMuU  fioui  Upalian  to  Ti-beran  con- 
tains the  towns  uf  Ka&httu  and  Kuum.  Keshan  is  one  of 
the  roost  flourishing  towns  in  Persia:  it  owes  its  prosperity 
to  its  wanufiictures  of  ^ilk  and  cotton  stuffs,  brocades,  car- 

Cuts,  and  espaoially  copper  wares.  1 1  is  as  large  as  Shiras, 
ut  better  peopled.  Koon^  whioh  lies  farther  nori  h,  a  large 

g'aee^  but  almoat  entirely  in  ruins,  waa  Ibnnerly  celebrated 
r  ila  manufactures  of  silk:  at  present  it  is  o:ilv  noied  an 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Among  the  Rlirinos  of  this  saciLcl 
place,  that  of  Tattma,  the  sister  of  All  Hoza.  the  ei-hih 
iman.  is  the  most  celebrated.  Hor  lomh  is  m  ihe  centre  of 
a  lofty  mosrinc,  adorned  with  raoiaic:  work  in  colouru'd  tiles, 
and  fliteii  up  with  rich  carpets.  The  dome  is  covered  with 
gilt  tiles.  Tneri'  are  sumo  raedresses,  or  colleges.  In  the 
uiounlainou;!  country  west  of  these  towns  are  Kbonsar  and 
Hamadan.  Khonsar  ia  built  in  a  long  narrow  valley,  be- 
tween steep  and  barren  mountains,  and  is  aix  milea  in 
length,  though  not  move  than  a  quarter  of  a  mtl«  tn  width. 
It  consists  of  isolatid  faouaes.  surrounded  by  e\ieiislvu  or- 
chards, and  contains  2500  fkniilies.  Hamodau  is  oti  uv  ut-m 
the  si!e  of  the  nnticiit  town  of  Ecbat.ma.  [F.ch\t\.v\] 
North  of  Iliimadan.  uti  the  table-land  of  Axerh  jaii.  l:cs  ilu; 
town  of  Zenjan,  a  populous  and  thriving'  pLiio.  uimli  do 
rives  1)4  impurtitnce  front  being  situated  whore  the  roads 
Irciii  HaiHudau  and  Teheran  to  Tabriz  meet  West  of  Ihm 
town,  near  the  bouodary-line  of  tbe  province  of  Aaerbyan, 
ud  rather  within  the  laaHmaatioiMd  eoimtiy*  aw  eKleiuiTO 


ruins,  called  Takht-i-Soleiman,  which  Major  Rawlinson 
supposes  to  be  those  of  the  antient  town  of  Ecbatana  uf 
Atropalene,  or  the  Ecbatana  of  Dqooes.  South  cast  (.>f 
Zeigan,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  SuU  >i!i\ali,  a 
town  quite  in  ruina.  ia  which  tbe  reigning  royal  family  has 
built  apala«,  to  which  they  retire  vhen  the  heat  in  Te- 
heran becomes  opnressive.  East  of  Zenjan  ia  tbe  litmoua 
paKs  of  Riidbar.  where  the  river  Sefid-rud  forces  its  way 
i)i'mc«Mi  till'  iiioiitiiains  of  the  E'dnuz  and  Massula  ranpe* 
to  the  pluiit  uf  Ciliilaii.  It  Is  more  than  .'tO  miles  long,  ami 
the  river  dashes  down  beiween  IIil  loi  ks  with  incre<Ijble 
veloriiy.  On  the  road  from  Zonjan  to  Tciiernn  is  Kazviri. 
or  Casbin,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  cnininorcial  town»  uf 
Persia,  tbe  (lopulation  of  which  is  differently  slated  at 
20,0U0  and  60,000.  It  t  arries  on  a  considerable  cutumerre 
vriih  Tabrix  and  Reabt  in  Ghilan»  and  iwa  manufaeiutea  of 
ailk,  carpeM,  and  tward'Uadaa. 

Teheran,  or  Tehran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia,  an  ! 
seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  a  plain  about  eigbi  ui.les 
fruin  tiie  base  uf  the  ]']lbur2  ran^e,  in  a  country  without 
irtjcs,  and  only  covered  with  verdure  during  the  spiinz. 
The  town  is  about  four  miles  in  cirruinference,  surrounded 
by  a  stiiong  and  high  mud  wall  llaiike<i  by  numerous  towen 
and  a  dry  ditch.  Tlio  streets  are  narrow  and  etooked;  the 
houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  racan.vritb  the 
exception  of  a  few  palaces.  The  only  building  of  conie* 
quenee  ia  the  dtadel,  which  contains  the  palace  of  theaove* 
reign  and  hit  olBoera;  bat  these  buildings  ore  moeh  inferiw 
in  magnificence  and  beauty  to  the  po!a(  es  of  Ispahan.  Tik 
population,  whuh  is  rapidly  increasing,  vanes  according  t.< 
tiie.H'iUjons.  In  winter  and  .spring  H  may  amount  to  lOO.UOO; 
hut  w  ben  the  king  goes  to  .Stillannah.  it  is  (1imini«>bed  br 
oiiL'-liiiirl  of  tiiat  miiiibiT.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  t;:^ 
royal  cuuntry-bouses  called  Takbt-i-Kujeriah  and  Nigait- 
ristan,  and  tbe  ruins  of  Kai,  the  Rfaagm  of  the  antienl^aad 
once  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  The  ruina  cewiit 
of  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish,  strewed  with  broken  hridi 
and  crockery.  On  these  niiaa  ia  huiU  the  vtUage  of  Shih 
Abdul  Aaieem,  wfairb  oontaraa  about  500  mud  huts.  Abottt 
70  miles  east  of  Telieran.  on  one  of  the  iTiDuntains  of;'' 
Elburt  range,  is  the  forlresiof  Firuz  kub.  wliich  thou.u 
impregnable  and  of  ;;rcai  iraporiaiice,  as  it  cuinmanJi  ;Le 
principal  and  mi>st  aci ■e-,~ible  of  the  iuuuiuain-}>a«&«>*  whirb 
lead  over  the  rant;e  lo  ti  e  plain  of  Mazanderan.  On  the 
caravan  route  which  leads  from  Tebenui  to  Muahed  aretbs 
tow  ns  ol  Semnooii.  with  from  4000  tOSOOO  inbnbitaaU^  aai 
L>umirlian,  with  2U0U  inhabitants. 

lu.  (Jhilan  comprehends  the  western  portion  of  tiie  low 
plain  whieh  surrounds  tbe  southern  shores  of  tbe  Caspian 
Sea.  It  is  tbe  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  more  subject  lo 
inundations  and  continual  rains  than  Mazande.-an,  wlutn 
lies  farther  east  During  the  greater  part  of  the  a  i* 
properly  a  swamp,  covered  partly  with  forest-trees  arid  partlv 
with  plantations  of  tnutbcrries  and  rice  iield».  There  an 
novdlagesin  this  country,  the  peasants  residing  either  in 
single  dwellings  or  in  small  communities  seldom  exceeding 
eight  houses.  In  some  places  there  are  bazars,  which,  as 
well  as  the  small  clusters  of  huts,  are  situated  in  ihe  midtt 
of  the  forests  or  plantations  of  mulberry-treea.  Redit,  tbe 
capital  of  Gbilao,ene  of  the  meat  commercial  places  la 
Persia,  is  aitoated  hi  the  midst  of  a  forest  at  some  distance 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sefid-rud.  Tho  population  j 
variously  stated  between  50,000  and  80,000.  The  hou>« 
are  of  a  superior  construction,  and  the  streets  gc-nt-railT 
Weil  paved.  Its  commercial  connections  extend  to  Mu- 
she.l  and  Herat,  Teiieraii  and  Ispahan,  and  also  to  Badka 
and  Aotiakliau.  There  are  several  extensive  manu&ctum 
of  silk  stuffs.  The  commerce  with  Astrakhan  is  eairiid 
on  by  means  of  the  port  of  Enidlee^  which  ia  about  I* 
miles  from  Reaht^  and  aepaiated  Iram  it  by  a  lagoon.  Tbm 
lagoon  ia  from  90  to  40  miles  long,  from  12  to  15  x^idt, 
and  fh>m  8  lo  10  ibet  deep,  but  shallower  near  the  IranU 
It  isaeparated  from  theCasjiian  Sea  by  a  narrovr  aiul  lo* 
sandy  tract,  whieh  has  a  eui  rrear  tbe  middle  that  serves 
as  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  ol  EnziUce.  It  is  about  ha.f 
a  miie  long,  about  600  yards  wide,  and  S  feel  doop  ;  but  the 
bar  w  hi;  ii  lii-.>  heforo  it  bus  seldom,  except  after  norlh-«a«t 
winds,  more  lliaii4  feetofwaler;  and  arcordingly oidy small 
v  essels,  from  50  to  70  tons  burden,  can  enter  the  harhoor  af 
Eii/illee.  This  harbour  lies  on  tbe  weat  of  the  entrance^ 
and  is  sale  being  protected  on  the  north  by  tbe  namw 
strip  of  laud  from  theaurf  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the 
smith  hr  en  idaad.  The  totrn  of  EnxUlee  ia  «  oolleeiion  «/ 
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tOMtMo  huts,  built  on  tho  south  side  f>f  tlu>  narrow 
•trip  of  laitd  u|irH)site  the  harbour.  The  |K>puiation 
•nwants  to  I'lie  goods  to  be  tbippcd  in  this  harbour 

*n  eonveyod  firom  Reshl  on  honM  to  Peeri  bazar,  which 
lie*  on  the  banlu  of  a  tuall  riv«r,  om  of  the  feeders  of  the 
kgooii.  and  at  tlMt  plae*  tbajr  m  aqtbarlMd  for  Etitillee 
in  boats.  Lahijan  is  a  iiMt  well-buflt  town,  on  an  istand 
formed  ly  Uk-  birurcation  of  tho  river  Sefid-rud.  It  has  a 
ronsidenifilo  caiumerce  in  silk  "iih  Rc^ht  and  I^-paliun. 
Tlio  )<opulation.  according  to  Fr  isi-r,  umimuis  to  I  j.ouo,  but 
Mauieith  reduceii  it  to  7000.  Tiie  tuuitt  norihL-r:i  jiortion 
of  Ghilaii  is  called  Talish ;  the  mouniains  w  iiu-h  dixKlc  it 
from  the  table-land  of  Azerbyanare  inpOMMsiouof  a  tribe 
of  mountaineers  who  resemble  in  ehameler  and  naiiners 
the  Lesghis  of  Mount  CaucawMk  and  an  onlj  nominally 
subject  to  the  king  orPMiio. 

11.  Mazanduran  comprehends  the  largest  and  widest  por- 
tion of  the  low  plain  along  tho  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
TltOU^h  the  muniry  along  the  si-a  u  very  Isjw  mid  marshy, 
it  rises  sotnewimi  at  a  short  dijiiatico  !'niiii  tho  shi»re,  owing 
to  which  fircumslance  the  iinindatnnis  produied  by  the 
heavy  rams  are  less  extensive  and  of  much  shorter  duration, 
especially  as  the  rains  themselves  are  less  frequent  and 
less  heavy,  than  in  Gbilan.  The  climate  ii  acoordioglv  much 
more  heolthy.and  several  plants  are  oxtenrivdyniaed  which 
do  not  aueeeed  inObilan,  eapeoially  the  angar-aane  and  oot* 
Ion ;  but  itdoei  not  pndaee  to  niusb  iilk  aatbat nroTinc*.  It 
M  howevw  W]p  weU  cultivated,  and  populoua.  Fiaaer  oom- 
nuree  the  dittriet  between  Balfrush  ana  Amol  with  Bengal. 
The  most  western  town  in  Mazanderan  it  AniDl,  nin  1 ,  ' mlt 
on  the  western  hns^ks  of  a  small  river,  the  IIei  u<«:.  m  a 
Very  iiregular  way,  the  houses  being  dispell stid,  und  en- 
closed by  orchar  ls  and  proves.    It  contains  from  3^,(>ilU  to 
40,000  inliab)iaiiis,  and  has  some  commerce  in  silk,  the 
l^reatett  quautily  of  sdk  collected  in  Mazanderan  being  grown 
in  itaneigbbottrbood.  The  river  is  navigable,  at  least  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  far  as  the  town  for  boats ; 
tba  moutb  does  not  Itana  a  bai1ioiir«  but  only  some  uhmV 
htm  lagoons.    [Amol.]    Farther  east  is  Balfrush.  the 
moat  populous  and  commercial  town  in  Persia,  with  SCOUO 
houses,  acconlin^;  lo  Fraser.    [Ralfrush.]    It  carhen  on 
a  very  exteiisue  commerce  wiiU  Astrakhan  and  Badku, 
chiedy  importmi;  naphtha,  which  is  used  as  lainp-ml  all  over 
Persia:  also  cloth,  paper,  hardware,  gunpowder,  leather, 
and  iron:  it  gives  in  return  the  produce  of  the  country, 
especially  silk  and   sui^ar,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
rice,  cotton,  and  timber;  and  also  soiue  articles  obtained 
from  the  oiber  piovincea  of  Persia  and  from  India.  The 
river  Bavul,  on  wbieh  it  ia  bvilt>  ii  navigable  Ibr  boats  ftwn 
the  town  to  die  nunttb.  vhoie  it  fimaa  ahaibonr  tat  small 
vesseU.  and  where  there  is  a  town  of  nodefate  eitent  lliis 
town,  called  Mu*hed-i-Sir,  is  very  thriving  :  it  also  contains 
the  shrine  of  a  iiaint.    The  river  near  us  inoulb  is  60  yards 
wide,  and  front  I  .;  to  \  j  Teei  deep,  but  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
prevents  vessels  troin  entering  it.     Russian  vesseU  wlut  h 
visit  the  place  are  accordingly  obliged  to  rciuain  in  the 
roadstead,  the  larger  vessels  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile 
and  a  half,  and  the  smaller  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Saree  is  oonaideted  the  capital  of  tba  praviuee,  being  a  very 
antiem  town  and  the  seat  of  the  goramor.  The  walls, 
which  are  of  mud,  with  square  briek  towers,  am  about  two 
miles  in  circuit.   The  streets  are  unpavcd,  and  often  im- 
|)ussal)le  in  bad  weatlier.    The  town  contains  a  populaium 
of  Ju.OoO  or  40,0UU,  and  hasaoiue  coimuereo  with  Aatnikhan 
by  iiuaiis  of  its  harbour  Farah-alMid,  situated  at  tlic  mouth 
of  the  river  Tejen,  which  runs  east  of  the  town.    At  Farah- 
abad  some  Russians  have  established  a  very  extensive  llsliery, 
as  great  numben of  sturgeons  enter  the  river:  they  send 
caviar  and  isinglass  to  Astrakhan.    At  thm  place  are  the 
ruins  of  a  laige  palace  built  bv  Shah  Abbas  the  Great. 

A  great  artilicia!  roadcalfcra  kejfoban  was  constructed  by 
Shah  Abbas  the  GreM,  throush  tlfe  pravincaa  of  Ohilan  and 
Mazanderan.  It  begins  at  Kiskar,  the  western  extremity 
ofGhilail,  tra\ '  r^i  1  the  low  jilains.  of  llie  provinces  rifGiiiliin, 
Mazanderan.  und  Aslmbad  in  their  length,  and  a&cenils  the 
decWviiy  of  the  tiible-land  of  Iran  by  the  pass  which  leads 
to  Ho^iaii  in  Kliorasan,  v.hence  it  i?.  carried  within  a 
short  distance  of  Muslied.  In  niusi  puri!>  it  is  still  used, 
though  it  lias  been  damagt,'<l  in  mnna  places  by  torients  and 
inutiuatiotis.  It  appears  to  have  been  16  or  10  feet  wide, 
and  to  have  been  oonstrueted  by  filling  a  deop  tr eooh  with 
gfavBl  and  itonei,  owr  whieh  a  regular  eawevaj 
jlxBdybnflt 


'  12.  AsSrabad  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  the '.ow 
plain  extending  along  tho  banks  of  tba  Caspian  Ssa,  and 
the  billy  country  contiguous  to  it  on  the  soutL  It  is  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Anreok,  but  ibg 
country  between  that  river  and  the  Gourgan  river,  though 
of  great  fertility,  is  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  on  aw«unt 
of  tho  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turkomans,  who  w.-mder 
about  ui  the  dt-s<.-rt  north  of  the  river  Atlreck.  In  certain 
ieasutis  of  the  year  the  Turkomans  pasture  llicir  li«^rd«  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  The  portion  of  ihe  plain  included  in 
this  province  ism  t^'eneial  higher  above  Ihe  level  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  than  Mu/anderun  and  Ghilan,  and  much  less 
wooded.  The  fruit-trees  succeed  belter,  but  the  quantity  of 
silk  which  is  collected  is  not  great.  The  elimale,  like  tliat 
of  liaaanderan.  ia  unhealthy,  though  leu  so  than  that  of 
Ghilan.  For  a  deieription  of  iu  capital  Astrabad  see  As- 
TRanan.  The  commerce  is  not  important.  Every  year  one 
or  two  caravans,  consisting  of  from  to  ]00  camels,  go  to* 
Khivftaud  Ury;endsh,  but  thoy  are  exposeil  to  the  attack* 
of  the  Turkixiiaus,  whose  country  they  roust  traverse. 

Mantffacturei.—T\\(i  inanulactures  of  Persia  are  numerw- 
ous  and  of  various  kinds.  All  tho  towns,  which  onee- 
possessed  a  great  population,  and  hare  not  entirely  fallen, 
into  decay,  have  preserved  some  branch  of  their  nnmsrous 
manufiwtures.  But  they  have  been  mueh  lednced.  owing 
to  the  eonitant  internal  wars  which  laid  wnste  the 
ooimtry  for  more  than  a  eenturj'.  and  greatly  dimini'.hed; 
the  population  and  wealth,  and  conMrquently  buth  liie 
power  of  producing  and  the  means  of  purchasers,  la 
the  manufacture  of  some  articles  the  Fer-ians  are  still 
distinguished,  as  in  several  kinds  of  silk  stuffs,  e^ipecialir 
brocades,  and  sword-blades,  K-ather,  carpets,  fflt  of  cumel- 
hair,  and  jewellery.  No  roacUiiiery  being  used  in  the  Persian 
manufactures,  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  lately  introduced 
by  the  British  have  obtained  n  ready  sale  owing  to  their 
cheapness.  The  greatest  number  of  manuftetutet  ai«  ia 
the  towns  of  Ispahan,  Yeid,  Herat,  XabtMS,  Kevnun,  Ka.s- 
han»  and  Mvahed.  Those  of  the  other  towns  are  gener^iy 
on  a  amall  scale. 

CowoMiw.— The  internal  comrnerc-e  of  Persia  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  different  regions  which  cotnjwsc  thi5  exten- 
sive empire  differ  consideranly  in  their  natural  productions, 
and  the  transport  alone  of  commodities  gives  occupation  to 
a  great  number  of  merchants  and  other  people.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  produce  of  the  manufactures,  and  the 
numerous  articles  whieh  are  brought  into  Penia  from  the- 
neighboiuing  countries,  especially  Irom  India,  and  am  div- 
tributed  all  over  the  eountty.  lliis  eommerco  is  entir^i^ 
carried  en  by  osiavans.  Though  thu  mode  of  transpovtine 
merchandise  is  much  more  expensive  than  that  m  ou-  coun- 
try, it  is  the  only  mode  which  can  be  adopted  ia  P  orsta,  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  roods,  in  which  however  the 
country  is  almost  entirely  defleient.  as  the  impossibility  of 
ruakini;  them  safe  ac;auist  robbers,  and  more  particularly  the 
piedaiory  attacks  of  the  wandering  triWs.  As  the  great  tho> 
routhfares  generally  pass  within  20  or  30  miles  of,  and  fre- 
quently on,  tho  very  border  of  iho  deserts,  whieh  aiehauntad 
by  those  tribes,  single  travdlers  would henifajeet  to  continual 
attacks  ikwm  then,  and  thus  all  •»  obliflsd  to  unite  in  n 
caravan  to  soenn  thsir  safbty. 

The  most  flrsquented  eaiavan  route  runs  on  the  r.orthona 
side  of  the  desert.  By  this  road  a  great  quantity  o'f  goodaie 
brouifht  from  India  and  distributed  over  (he  nor'  i,ern  parta 
of  the  country.  It  begins  on  the  Indus  at  Alio'  and  rana 
up  the  Cabi.l  river  to  J  ,llahaba<l,  which  is  the  „ar'tin>t-j«jint 
of  tho  enravung.  Hence  they  pass  to  Cabul,  ftomCabul 
in  a  s.iuth  weslera  direction  to  Candahar.  ^^eh  diieetion 
they  take  to  avoid  the  mountain  region  c  ,5,^  ,.,,^t,, 
IS  '"habited  by  the  tr^of  the  Br  „^ ,^1,  ^,,,1  iia,„,ch. 
From  OMdahar  they  prooeedohieflv  ,1,,.  ^,^,0  of  that 

One  tanneli  mna  weat-soatb>waa'  ,1,,.,,,,  ,1,  si.vnr«i  n,i«.«  of 

^^T^"^'       *f  -     V«d    ?rom  trias^f 

mentioned  place  i  reach..  Is«r  j„„  ^,,,1  ^1,,^^.  The  other 
branch  runs  nor  h-wost  to  > 

Nishapoor  to  Shahr.^d  and  j;,,,,,,,,  ^„ 

Idea  o  the  extent  ot  trad«  -  ^  ^  ^ 

says  that  tho  ^ut.c^  lor  ^  Meiehandise  sold  at 

Mushed  amount  to  i&.0  or  nearly  10.000/..  and 

according  to  this  estim  ^,  ^j,^,,^  amount  of  their  value 

can  hardly  be  less  tb  g 

SL'II'IT.kL  .?  '^''^l".  "t"!  wdicales  the  eounlnes 
tarn  vhifih  Ihajr      bmngbti  «s  ftom  Ispahan  and  Yeid, 
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fine  vi'Uct.&ilkii,  cotlou-stuiTii,  full,  slioos,  susar,  and  candy- 
tiigar;  from  Cashan,  gold  and  sdver.  kiiucuD,  cotton-socks. 
ink-tlKods,  lanip»  of  bronze,  pola,  and  other  utensiU  of  cop- 
par;  from  Sluiai.  date*,  tobacco,  lemons,  laqucred-ware. 
ornamenta  made  of  ivoryi  and  matu;  from  Kcrman,  sbaMlit. 
candv-sugar,  (^iiUD.  Iwnm,  and  indigo;  from  Sind  and 
Bino,  sttfBr,  doAyvmVt  apmit  tniuk,  amber,  eorala,  pre- 
doua  atonei^  leatnar,  idmcoo,  Indwa  and  Btiliiti  mmliiu, 
and  indigo ;  from  Cashmire  and  Bokhara,  aliawla,  saffron, 
pnper;  fi-om  China  and  Russia,  hy  the  way  of  Bokhara, 
i.'unii  >kins  (more  tlian  i'Jii.OOOI.  stuHs  mailt!  of  i;uui'l-liair, 
tta,  asid  Russian  munut'ictnrtf'i,  as  sha.;;! ci-n.  bujadcluth, 
tatm,  nankeen,  chiini,  glass,  uti'iihi'is  of  iioii,  copjnu,  bi-a.-.g, 
cutlery,  lonking-g1its»es,  needles  buuc  (liu  n»vigatii>Q 

on  the  Caspian  Sea  ha-;  increased,  RuMian  y  jodsaro  brovight 
ftrom  Reaht  aod  Baifriuh.  From  Herat  arc  brought  to 
Kuahad,  oarpala,  auafoBiida,  lead,  suflTron.  pittachio>DalB, 
masiix,  mansa,  ipimmi,  ispiruck  (a  ytllov  dye),  and  oai»way> 
aeeda. 

When  tha  tammaet  of  Gombnon  was  flouriahmg.  a  oam> 
TBn>ro«d  lad  Trom  that  seaport  to  Kcrman,  and  tbenM  to 

Shiias.  Ispaiian.  and  Cnshan,  but  that  road  is  at  present 
very  rarely  used.    Thu  great  roadii  which  lead  over  the 

ItiimiilLiiiii  of  Kaniisuiii  iVnni  TcluTaii  and  K;izvin.  eillior 
SoulU- weal  wauls  ll'.roii^h  llaiu.i(l;iu  iiinl  Ki-i  tiiaiisiiah  to 
Bttjjd.id, or  norili-wc'siu d  to  'l  alii  iz  mid  tlicnre  lo  I'"rzoium 
and  Sivas,  are  niurh  frvouented.  A  wAi  fruiiuenied  roud 
leads  also  from  Tabriz  lo  Tellis  in  Georgia. 

Ttu;  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  is  lebii  important  than 
the  iiii-inal  trade.  Fra^r,  uho  hud  many  opportunities 
«{  collecUDg  iuformatiou  on  tliAl  point,  gives  ihu  faUowing 
tablet— 

In  tba  jmr  aoding  May  ai«  mu  Uw  whoto 
amount  of  axporta  from  Pksrsia  to  India 

at  the  port  of  Bushirc,  according  to  offi- 
cial reports,  was  slated  at  about    .       .  X305,000 

That  i'roin  Haliiiish  is  estimated  li;.  iIid 
netcliaiUsi  iiiL>io  lo  be  annually  about 
4l5,0U0/,,  but  111  oidii  lo  include  the 
whole  remaining  expuru  fromGhilan  and 
Muzanderan.  let  it  be  «tate<l  at    .       .  Ufl^fW 

Allow  for  exports  from  the  nmaller  ports  oit 
tbe  Plersian  Oulf,  indudinu;  the  islanda  ,  10,OM 

The  commerce  with  Bagdad,  wbich  iacoo> 
siderable,  particularly  in  ailk,  of  «4tieli 
]  2,01)0  uaunda  ikutiaa  ^gu  seat  tliitbar, 
may  be  taken  at      ....  aM.OM 

Ibat'witb  the  leat  of  Turkey,  including  a 
similar  nnantity  of  silk      .       .       .  900,000 

Tliut  wllilTLlli^  (tnd  Georgia  .  SMk«M 

The  u\;iuiu  to  Bukhara  aad  the  stales  U> 

the  east « aid     .       ,       •       .       «  SO.OOO 

Thai  with  ArjiUta  •  J.  ,      .      ,      .  lO.tttN) 


Aeooiding  to  tibia  stateroeat,  Fraaor  finds  that  tho  exports 
ef  Peraia  are  under  a  million  and  a  half  alerting.  Thauirb 
ite  think  that  neaily  all  lua  statomonta  may  be  considurcd 
oa  apprbximationa  to  truth,  m  mutt  obtem  Um(  ha  haa 
omitted  the  exports  to  India  by  the  vay  of  Herat,  and  that 
tao  .has  ajso  greatly  underrs^ed  the  axporta  of  the  places 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  when  ho  roakes  the  exports  from  these 
harbours,  excluding  Balfrush,  bijt  iiiLliidinL;  Resht,  only 
amouiu  to  35,000/.  per  annum,  lie  hitnst  If  stat«i  the 
export  of  silk  (tow.  (ihdan  to  Astrakhaii,  in  nnuibor  of 
bis  numerous  and  instructive  works  on  l^'rsI^^  at  iu.OCO 
maunrls  slioliee,  and,  arcordiiij;  lu  his  o\ni  siaiemeiit,  wo 
must  increase  the  Kecond  item  of  his  list  by  at  least  200,000/. 
The  expiirts  of  Rc^ht.  besides  silk,  are  rice,  gall-nuis 
brought  from  Kurdistan,  otter-skins,  and  ootton-cloth.  The 
imperta  eonakt  ef  iron,  .copper,  hardware,  looking-glasses, 
glaai,  eutlery,  nqiar,  taa,.ailver  and  gold  wane  from  Mea* 
eow,  and  utenana  of  wood.' 

GoiwrMMfltf^Pcritia  is  an,abioIilts  mooaidiy,  in  trhich 
mm  vin  of  fbe  sovereign  is  ^nbt,  aa  in  almost  all  the  mo- 
narchical states  of  Europe,  controlled  and  limited  by  institu- 
tions which  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  which  cannot 
be  inrrin'.;ed  wiiboiit  exciting  univeT^al  diiicontcnt.  Insuiu- 
tions  uiid  a  poliiical  order  of  this  kittd  formerly  oxisied. 
but  tbeyii  i\^'  I  "cii  ai)niiiilatud  i.i  tin- <Mi:uiuial  ina-siiiic 
wars  whicli  have  dtsolated  Persia  during  the  last  century. 
In  Persia  the  wmd  of  the  king  is  law,  and  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject  are  in  hia  handa.  .He  detegatea  itia 


power  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  rcserviiifj  to  himself 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  with  whu  h  hu  cniru.sts  only  the 
governors  of  the  royal  blood,  and  such  persons  a»  are 
sent  to  govern  diattnt  pKvinces  or  such  as  wn  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  The  go?eRMKa  of  the  provinces  are  called  asr* 
dars,  and  tliose  of  emallar  diMricu  kulombegh  Ibe  tribe* 
of  tile  iliyata  1m>««w  m  not  aubjeet  to  tmaa  eoveruors, 
but  are  imder  their  own  hereditary  bbielK  «1m  often  pay 
very  little  respect  to  the  orders  of  the  king,  whenever  they 
think  that  they  can  do  so  with  safely.  The  adminsiration 
of  tlif  law  is  not  cxcrciicd  by  the  governors,  but  by  courts. 
Thure  are  two  ditlerent  kinds  of  court*  in  Pirnia,  thesberrah 
courts  and  the  urf  conns.  I'lie  I'oinicr  docidc  inaiicn 
Recording  to  the  Koran  and  the  tradtiional  cwutmuitttines 
on  it ;  the  second,  according  to  the  customary  laws  of  Persia. 
The  limits  between  these  two  dtfferettl  kinds  of  law-courts 
am  not  Sxad,  bnt  vary  laith  the  character  and  disposition  of 
tha  BovaMign.  A  sovereign  of  a  strongly  religious  bias  is 
inelinad  to  refer  all  cases  lo  the  sherrab,  while  other  sove- 
ralgiui  have  tried  to  invent  thaurf  eourta  with  tb«  chwf 
autoority.  The  supreme  judge  in  the  aberrah  eourta  ia  iha 
Sheik-al-Islam.  who  decides  mallei's  in  the  lost  instance, 
aided  by  the  advice  of  the  moosblehcds,  or  chief  pontiffs.  In 
i  ci'ry  town  there  is  such  a  judge,  i  1  m  il  .  larger  ones 
also  a  caozec,  who  is  auled  by  a  cuvmcil  oi  rDoiialis,  The  urf 
i:i  udmmiBieied  by  the  king  himself,  and  his  governors  and 
iietegaies.  The  courts  are  held  in  public,  and  the  monaich 
sits  for  a  certain  time  each  day  in  liis  hall  of  audience,  lo 
hear  appeals,  to  receive  petitions,  and  to  decide  such  cassa 
as  come  before  him. 

The  army  of  Persia  consists  of  about  40,000  men  r^ularly 
d  Lscipl  ined,  of  which  only  about  20,0uo  are  organised  OR  Kara* 
pean  principles.  But  the  king  ean  in  a  Cm  vceka  caOaat  m 
army  of  1 00,000  men,  the  greatcat  part  of  vUeb  miBhar  ia 
supplied  by  the inhmaf  tha  Iliyata,  and coDiiBliafimfahi 

cavjiry. 

(Kinneir's  Ow>^rfj;^'/(frrt/  Mfmm'r  of  the  Perxinn  Empire; 
Oii«el»y'»  Travels  in  variiux  ('ituntrict  tii  thr  Uaxi,  more 
J  urlicuJar/t/  Ferria;  Moner  a  Trarrii-  in  Pi'mia,  &e.,  and 
SeMiitd  Journey  through  Ferstu,  Armenia,  Stc ;  Prater's 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khoraaan,  Ins  TraveU  and  Ad- 
venture* in  the  Persian  Provineee  on  the  Southern  BanhM 
ilf  the  Caaj'tiin  Sett,  and  tiis  Historical  and  Detcriftivt 
AKount  qf  Persia i  iAtoMv"*  Jtmnmiio  tht  NorA  Mtdia, 
ooeHand/rom  JSngload;  Bunma'a  XVawif  Me  BMura; 
Rich,  HiBfraiive  ^  a  Mmdtnee    JTeortAMm  ;  Hointeilh% 

*  Jonmal  of  a  Tonr  through  Aaerdbijan  and  the  Shorn  d 
the  Caspian,'  in  the  Lond.  Oiogr.  Journal,  vol  iiL  ;  Murier. 
'  Some  Account  of  the  Iliyatu,  or  Wandering  Tribes  of 
Persia,*  in  tho  Liirul/in  Journal,  voL  vii. ;  D'Arcy 
Todtl's  '  ItinerstrT  from  Tubi  iz  to  Ti  hrin,'  in  the  Lond,  Geogr. 
Journal,  vol.  vni. ;  Shiel's  '  Notes  on  a  .lourney  from  Tubm 
through  Kurdistan.'  &&,  m  the  London  Geofft.  Jouniaf, 
vol.  viii. ;  D'Arcy  Todd's '  Sketch  of  a  Part  of  Mazandei  un," 
in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  viii. ;  Thomson,  *  An 
Account  of  the  Ascent  of  Mount  Dem&vend,'  in  the  Lora- 
dnn  Qeogr.  JourtuU,  voL  viiL ;  Fraser's  '  Notes  on  a  Part  of 
Morthem  KhommB,'  in  the  London  Otogr.  Journal,  voL 
ViiL;  Shiara  *  Iiioaniry  from  Xahito  t*  Atemut,'  in  ih* 
Lmkn  Giogr.  Aurmt,  toU  viii.;  Rawlinaom'a *  Kotw aa 
a  March  from  Zobob  to  Khusistan.'  in  the  London  Geogr. 
Journal,  vol.  ix. ;  Rawlinson's  '  Notes  on  a  Journey  from 
Tabriz  to  Takhti  Sulciuiuii,'  Slc,  in  the  I.vru/in  Geo^r. 
Jonrn^il,  vol.  x. ;  blirline  On  the  PoUitcal  mate  of  the 
Ci,u>itnfit  br-iu^en  PmA  <Md  Mia;  RitMr'k  Mrkmnk 

I'm  Asien,  band  vi.) 

Langtmgr. — The  history  of  the  language  of  Persia,  like 
that  of  the  empire,  may  be  divided  into  various  period% 
sinoe,  andcr  eaeh  of  tho  dynaaiiea  «f  which  we  have  any 
remaining  monuments,  there  waa  wpaaantly  a  change  in 
the  dimleet  of  the  kingom.  What  tfa»«aa  in  the  infanqpaf 
tha  Fenian  empire  ia  a  point  adrioh,  tboagb  oRan 
diaaneaad,  ia  ihr  ftam  being  satistelority  aaeettaiaedL 
Some  say  that  the  Zend  and  the  Pehlvt  were  the  two  pre- 
vailing langua);es ;  the  former  bein^  spoken  in  the  north, 
the  latter  in  the  south.  Others  assert,  not  uitliout  fooa- 
dnfion,  ihi>t  the  Zend  was  not  a  vernacular  but  a  sacred  lan- 
f:.iat,'e,  and  that  Zeratuhst,  or  Zoroaster.  ha\  in^  composed  in 
ihis  l;u)£ruai;e  his  hook  on  relif^tous  and  moral  duties,  enti- 
tled '  Zend  A\osia.'  two  Peiilvi  words  which  signify  'living 
soul,' ihe  dialect  in  wbtciilbat  work  was  composed  was  oaiiev 

*  the  languai;e  of  the  Zend;'  while,  if  we  axe  to  believe  Sir 
William  Jonaa  (ffWA^  vol.  iii,,  p.  113),  who  Imd  il  Am  « 
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diKirle  of  Zoroaster,  Zend  was  the  name  of  tlie  character 
in  which  tlie  bioks  me  vviiii.-n,  ami  Avestd  thnt  of  the 
laugiiH^L".    [Zk.vd.]    Bl^  tli.s  ;is  i!  may,  the  Zccul  must 
have  fallen  into  disuae  al  h  vury  early  ponod,  beini; 
intelligible  only  to  a  few;  since,  in  order  to  propagate 
ttw  rwligiouB  tenets  of  the  ZfiiH  Avesta,  tb«  prmla  deemed 
it  iwovuary  to  have  the  work  translatad  into  PrillvL  It 
ms  undoubtedly  extinct  befbca  tb«  euDDMmoMBeiit  of 
the  vulgar  ter*.  end  we  are  lold  tb«t  MBong  tb*  Odbrt 
crrnichres.  who  still  adhere  to  the  doetrinea  of  ZoKMCter, 
the  I'  ;ire  few  if  any  acquainted  with  it.    As  to  the  Pfehlvl, 
*o  ialk'U  either  fhrni  ihc  heroes  or  wnrriors  who  spoke  it  in 
foiraer  tiroes,  or  t\\m\  PaJilu,  the  name  I'oi-  Media  or  Parthia 
aiiiung  tiiu  naiivcs,  ii  was  ut  Brst  siioken  nearly  <it  the  same 
time  with  the  Zeiul,  and  attained  to  a  high  de^^aee  of  poi^ 
IkeliMi  imder  the  Sassanian  kin^^s.  Iiuluud  it  wu«  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  nobility  and  the*  court,  uiiiil,  by  the 
tenoval  of  the  teat  of  the  empire  to  the  sotttlMini  provinces, 
and  tiM  fldiet  nwivd  bv  Baharim  OliAr  (a  j».  Ml),  prohibit- 
ing* the  u«e  »r  the  PkhM  in  bh  doninfoiia,  that  language 
giiulurillv  fell  In(')  ilisii'-i',  and  made  way  fur  the  Paisl,  or 
the  idiom  of  Parsisii'iti  (Persia  proiwr).    Tbi*  languafi^e, 
bc'ins^  moio  ex]iressivo  and  ricli  than  llio  former,  and  beiiiij 
Couiitenani  od  bv  the  -^<n  ei  eifjii,  and  spuken  bv  the  cuur- 
tier*.  lorfiveJ  llio  name  of  Z'h'i'i  Drri  (tlio  huii;u:ige  of 
the  court),  to  distinguish  it  from  that  oi  tlie  co.iniiy  wtiere 
the  Pehlvi  and  other  rude  dialects  still  jirevailed  under  the 
Kanene  denomination  of  Zebdn  Puni.  It  has  been  lately 
aiaarted  bf  an  aminont  philologist,  Frank,  that  the  Parsl 
in  the  mothar  of  the  Saaiiwrili  othanb  with  Seblegelj  nuuii- 
taln  that  tha  eoAimrjr  ia  the  caie;  but  if  we  eouaioer  the 
preater  simplicity  of  the  Parsl,  the  former  opinion  seenit 
the  most  piobable.    Tliere  ran  howoviu-  be  no  doubt  that 
l!ic  Zcnrl,  as  well  as  the  Par^'i,  h  is  a  r  nninon  origin  with  the 
larigimge  of  the  Brulmians,  while  tliu  Pehlvl  is  clwely 
related   to  the  C'haida  c     Leibmiz    liaa  n  .t  hesilated  to 
assert  that  tho  resemblance  between  ihc  Teutonic  lan- 
guages and  the  Paul  was  lo  groat  as  to  aiiow  any  German 
of  odtiratlon  lo  understand  at  once  whole  Persian  verb's. 
Aftar  tha  oonqoaat  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs,  Mohammodanidra 
hoeame  tho  pMvaitinf  taiUgioB«  and  Arabia  by  dasraae  tbo 
lani^aage  of  the  learned.  ^  At  Intit  w««  enltlvalM  for  the 
purpose  of  ri?.i(!in;[?  the  Kon'm.    The  additimi  not  only  of 
wonti,  but  of  whole  sentence*,  souii  biH-amo  a  necessity, 
partly  because  words  were  waniin;;  in  Par^^  ti>  express  many 
new  idens,  nnd  partly  iVom  nii  affectation  of  elegance,  the 
Persian    pools  and   rlictoi icians  striving  to  imitate  the 
Arabian  writers,  whom  they  considered  as  their  masters. 
The  Arabic  words  thus  introduced  remained  in  some  in- 
atances  unchatigcd,  or  were  merely  altered  in  such  letters  as 
eould  not  easily  bo  pronounced;  but  in  others  they  were 
changed  and  inttactod  aooording  to  tho  genina  of  the  l^ni 
language.  Thus  was  the  modem  Fenmn  Ibrmed,  which  not 
only  ber.itne  general  in  a!!  ttif  provinces  of  Persia,  but  was 
also  If. trod  11  red  into  India  by  a  doi^cendant  of  TimiSr,  who 
ff)uiidi;d  the  Mogul  cini«ire.    H'it  the  old  dialects  of  Persia 
vcrc  not  entirely  exdin  t.    Arrording  to  the  report**  of  tra- 
vellers, the  Pelilvi  iH  sliU  spoken  by  the  Buddars,  a  wiiri- 
dering  tribe  of  Sliirvfen,  and  by  a  few  among  the  Giiehreis,  or 
flre-worshippers ;  and  !<ome  of  the  rude  Kurdish  dialects  are 
conaidefed  to  be  pure  Parsl.  The  modern  Persian,  though 
mitbar  ao  rich  nor  to  expreaatTO  as  the  Amhie,  ia  more  har- 
Tnoniomaad  betlaraaitea  toallkkidaof  MOtiy.  The  pro- 
phet Mohammed  wa«  once  neard  to  say  that  'the  language 

of  Persia  would  be  spoken  in  Parailise,  osviii}^  to  its  CXirunie 
softness.'  In  the  simplicity  of  Us  graamianl  lia.s  been  com- 
p  u  ed  with  the  English  ;  in  its  power  of  compounding  words, 
■wuh  lh«  German.  The  t  liarnctersare  the  same  as  the  Arabic, 
with  the  adilitionof  four  letters  w;ih  three  poinis.  The  Per- 
sian books  are  {^encfally  wriKen  in  the  son  of  band  called 
taalik;  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  works 
written  io  the  9e»kki,  as  the  band  used  by  the  Arabs  u 
eomnontyealted.  Other  t^oma  or  aehools  of  writins  seem 
to  have  bean  in  oae  at  vanoua  periods,  «ueh  are  the  2%hAkM> 
tho  feMtt,  and  llio  Tmaian,  all  of  which  liowe«'ar  wwe 
founded  upon  the  Arable  atphttbct,  and  dillbred  only  in  the 

»haiie  of  the  letlurs. 

To  Kuropciui  si udcr,ts  wlio  wl-h  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  (he  Per-iuii  Un^uugu,  the  luliuwing  elemcniary  works 
may  be  refoiMmendtd :  -  Sir  VVilhum  Joiics.  Persian  Gmm- 
tnar,  in  the  fifh  volume  of  his  fVorks;  Gladwin's  Ionian 
Moonthee,  Calcutta,  181)1,  in  4to.  A  new  Persian  Gium- 
MT,  b|  DoncaA  Feibaa  and  Sandftvt  Arnot,  ImuU  M18.  i 


Those  of  Lumsden  and  Richardson  are  also  valuable  works. 
Tn  Germany,  those  of  Dombav.  Vienna.  J804,  and  Wilkeiv 
Ltpf-.,  isu  )  j.  are  iiio>t  in  use.  Of  Dictionaries  we  haW^ 
besidesthoocof  Meninsk)  and  Baretio,  tbatof  Riehaidsoo,M« 
printed  byWitkins,  Land.,  1808,  and  the  abridgaiant  mad* 
by  Hopkins,  Land..  \H10. 

Z^Yervlwv,— The  literatura  of  whkh  the  Wagl  weve  in 
possession,  mtit  the  iatndnetion  of  U\km.  has  scarcely 
anything  to  show  in  its  old  dialects,  tho  Zend  and  the 
Pehlvi,  but  such  parts  of  the  boi  ks  of  Z  i-Dnsier  as  ha\e 
been  presierved,  the  commentaries  ujioii  the  same,  and  iha 
Persepolitan  iiiK-nplions,  wiiudi  are  for  the  most  part  unin- 
telligible It  IS  true,  that  during  ibe  rei^n  of  Nnshtrw^fi, 
■uniiuned  Mhe  ,Iust,'  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  of  tho  Christian  cera,  and  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
literature,  some  works  were  written  in  the  Pehlvi  dialect, 
which  were  extant  even  after  the  time  of  Mohammed;  but 
they  have  sinoe  perished.  Of  this  number  is  a  PehM 
Iranilation  of  a  eolleetion  of  moral  fables,  entitled  the  '  Fa- 
bles of  Bidpai,*  which  Barzuyuh,  chief  physician  of  Nushir- 
wan,  made  from  the  Sansi:nt  by  the  orders  of  that  inoiiureh. 
[BiDPAi  ]  Saatl,  one  of  Omar's  penerals,  is  likewise  re- 
ported to  have  found  in  the  tent  of  a  Persian  ;;eneral,  after 
the  battle  of  KSdisiyv  ah,  a  history  of  Persia  in  the  Pehlvi 
dialect,  Gxtnicied  from  ihe  annalsof  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
and  composed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  commaodof  Nusbirw&O. 
Ah  to  the  Deri  or  Parsl.  after  it  became  the  languageof  tbo 
court,  it  was  very  much  cultivated  by  the  Sassanian  kingit 
and  their  Tixirs,  many  of  whom  published  wftrks  in  it; 
Ardeahir  Babeg&n,  the  flrst  prince  of  that  dynasty,  wrote 
the  *Kar-nilmeh.'  or  a  journal  of  his  achievements,  as  well 
as  a  Work  on  morality,  which  was  impn.'Ved  up,)!)  three  cen- 
turies afier'.vards  by  Nuslurwuu.  A  vizir  of  this  latter 
moiian  h,  nnnied  Biizur.  wivite  the  '  Zeler  Nameh,"  a  work 
j  which  IS  only  Kii  iwn  to  US  through  the  medium  of  a  para- 
phrase made  by  the  celebrated  physician  Aviccnna  {Ibn 
Siiinnh),  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
During  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, Persian  literature  was  vfry  little  oultivated  under 
the  khallih,  who  gave  tho  prelbrence  to  the  Arabian.  But 
when  the  power  of  the  Abbaiiiides  began  to  decline,  a  num- 
ber of  independent  princes  aro.se  in  the  different  provinces 
of  tlieir  empire,  who  vied  w  ith  one  another  in  proraoiini^ 
tile  tuliivaiiun  of  li'tters.  The  accession  of  the  Bouyah  (atmly 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  in  the  tenth  century,  marked  the 
great  cp<>ch  of  tho  revival  of  Persian  learnintj.  A  sort  of 
rivalship  was  then  called  forth  by  the  fact  of  three  contem- 
porary princes,  all  lovers  of  letters,  reigning  at  once  in  tho 
provinces  of  Persia:  Maiek  Shah  Jelal-ed  d'm,  kingof  Persia 
propcr.ofthedyn  i^tyofiheSeljukides;  Khederlbnlbr&binv 
sulianof  the  Gbaznevides;  aadKheder-Kh&n,kiogofTltrk- 
istin  bevond  the  Gihcn.  To  the  nnited  efforts  of  these  t  hree 
monarebs,and  to  their  liberal  encouragement  of  letters,  the 
Persian  literature  may  be  said  to  have  then  been  indebted  for 
all  iU  lustre.  This  lluunshing  stale  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  tho  thirteenth  century,  when  the  invasion  uf 
Geiigi*  Khi'in  pve  a  violent  shock  to  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
Then  came  the  invasion  of  Timilr-lcnk  in  tho  fourteenth 
century;  but  that  conqueror,  far  from  discouraging  polilo 
literature,  adopted  the  religion  and  the  language  of  ttia 
country,  and  promoted  tho  fine  arts  by  hU  Uiundiess  mil* 
nifleence.  The  Turks  tbemsalvast  who  ravaged  Penia 
during  the  ensuing  century,  greatly  improved  their  har&b 
dialect,  by  mixinj;  it  with  the  lantinDgeof  that  country,  and 
one  of  their  sultiins,  Moliammed  11,  wlio  took  Constanti- 
nople, is  enumerated  atuuny  the  best  lyric  poets  of  Persia, 
In  the  sixteenth  and  scvciiteenih  centuries,  under  the 
bloody  reiEjns  of  the  sultans  of  tlie  house  of  Sefi,  Persian 
literature  sank  to  the  lo\sest  st.ite  ;  e\en  the  languajje  was 
corrupted,  and  borrowed  some  of  its  terms  fi  om  t  he  Turkish, 
whieh  was  CMunoDly  apoikea  at  court.  L  :  r  i  ure  bow' 
ever  scema  to  have  somewhat  teeovend  of  late,  if  we  are  tp 
Judge  from  the  works  of  Sheikh  Mohammed  Ali  Baziiif 
which  Balfour  lianslated  (Lond.,  1830,  8vo.),  and  oihor 
wrtrem  of  more  modern  times,  we  shall  here  i^ive,  from 
Sii  William  Jone-*,  Von  Hummer,  and  <iihe:-  auihoriiies,  a 
mpid  sketch  cf  Persian  literature.  Oniuiini;  however  the 
nuiiicioiis  works  on  all  subjects  which  fill  the  -iu  hes  of  the 
publii^  libraries  in  Europe,  ue  shall  conflnuour  ailenlion  lo 
a  notice  of  ibuso  which  aie  already  known  to  £iiro|  cuiis 
either  by  extracts  or  translations.  After  Firdt'isi,  who  Miuto 
at  the  bei^inning  of  the  elevcnih  century  his  celebrated  eptc 

poem  entitled /Shall  Hixaah'  (or  book  of  kings)  IPin- 
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MFR^  oarae  An«ari,who  has  been  called 'the  king  of  poeU,' 
■nd  Aicdi  ofTiw.  In  the  same  century  flouriKbed  the  co- 
Mintad  Abdi-l-ola.  surnanied  Alami.  from  his  blind nc&<i. 
"who  pttblnbed  Mtne  poems  in  which  he  professedly  imitated 
ilie  pMtii  beflm  MoliMDiMd.  Abti-I  ola  left  two  diiowtBs, 
Telekt.  who  wrole  same  exeeH«nt  elegiac  poem^  «tid  Im- 
Jum  Kliaknnt,  who  gained  great  reputation)  by  hi»  odes. 

At  ilii>  bciz.iiniiiK  of  the  twelfth  century  lived  Anwarf 
JAnwari],  11  naii\t:  of  Kiiorass&n.  and  Rtsliiill  AV.il-cl- 
Jelii,  a  native  uf  B.ilkli  in  Khora*^^iln.  In  ilio  cnsum^j 
«enliiry,  tlio  city  of  Slui.'i/,  sslnuh  ha?-  not  im]in)iifi ly  lioen 
called  the  '  Athens  of  Persia,'  gave  birlli  to  several  (li>iin- 
giiished  poets.  Of  thia  number  was  the  cckbratLfl  S  idi. 
who  left  beliind  him  several  works  both  in  prose  and  in 
ver'^c,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitle<l  '  Ghulislan '  (or 
bed  of  losw)i »  sort  of  mystic  and  mural  poem,  of  whicli 
MTvrai  •ditiom  and  tran!>laiiuns  have  been  niado.  [Sadi.] 
Contepiponirjr  vitb  Skdi  lived  Feirid-ed-dio  Attar,  the 
•aillior  of  a  T«ry  valukUe  ooUaetHWi  of  proverlM,  antilled 
*P«DdnaDMh  *  (ih«  book  of  tlia  vimnBH)t  a  eomplete  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  at  Pnrra  in  1919,  under  Ibe 
sui  i  riiitLii'lLnco  of  the  late  SyUtstre  de  Sacy,  toffetlier  with 
uiatiy  ushoiA  of  his  poetical  worlis,  Jel;ii-*!d-<lln  Kumi,  a  na- 
tive of  Balkh  in  Khorassin,  who  died  m  l  iii  i,  isci/HMilerLd  by 
llie  Persians  as  the  mo«t  porfwt  mo'lcl  uf  ihu  mystm  hvImhI. 
Hi*  great  woik,  ciuitleil  '  Mi;mw\i'  (collection  of  distichs), 
is  sodiRlcuUas  tubv  waicely  uitclli^ible  without  the  help  of  a 
■commentary.  The  city  of  Shiruz  had  also  the  honour  of  pro- 
ducing, in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  most  elef^ant  lyric  poet 
«f  .Asia.  Shems  ed-din,  surtiamed  H&flz,  who>e  M'orks  are 
aufllrienlly  knowa  to  Europeans  through  the  translations  of 
Hin-Uey,  Rewtcssky,  Jones,  Von  Hammer,  &c.  [Hafiz.] 
Abd-W'cahniaii  Itan  Ahawid,  eomoioalv  o^lad  Nur«d-dSo 
Jiml,  from  J&oi,  bis  Dative  ciljr,  the  aaUkoi  of  the  *  Bebari»- 
ttv*  ia  alio  one  of  the  moat  pitoUfic  and  most  pleasing  of  the 
Persian  poets.  To  the  satne  clusa  belongs  Abd  Mohammed 
Kizaml.  who  flourished  towur^ls  tliL-  closu  uf  iho  twelfth 
century,  and  \*  tliu  author  of  five  ]>ijenis,  three  of  which, 
'Khosru  va  Sliirin,'  '  Leihih  va  Mt  jm'in,'  and  '  Iskhander- 
tiameh  *  (or  llie  'wok  (jf  Aiexaudtir).  arc  epic.  Some  tales 
and  fables  8elc<irJ  from  one  of  his  works,  en  tilled 
'  Makbzen-al-asrar.'  have  appeared  in  the  oriKiiial  and  with 
an  Engiiiih  translation  in  tlie  'Asiatic  Miscellany,'  Calc, 
1786.  Sheh&b-ed  din  Abdullah  5m'.  surnanied  Merwa- 
ridt.  or 'the  dealer  in  }>earl»,'  nwinj;  to  iho  swwtness  of  his 
Teraifleation.  wrote  a  history  of  Sliah  Ismail,  and  a  coUeotion 
of  odes  and  other  poems,  entitled  'Munis  Al-ahbub'  (tbe 
eompanim  of  the  lovenx  besidaa  a  metiical  vomanoe  of 
Kbeara  and  Shiria,  whieh  be  left  unflnidied.  He  died 
in  1516.  To  the  lyrto  poets  of  Persia  helonf  alio  the 
Turkish  emperor  Selim  I.,  (he  unfortunate  Sliah  Allum, 
and  SIiiiIiFeih  All.  Ofloss  distinf;ui-hed  luiiiics,  mo  tl^^tl^ 
ijuui«  tltaw  of  Kh'j>ru  of  Delhi,  Ahu  Batla  i(f  KeniKni,  and 
Nfint,  by  each  of  whom  «e  h;ive  fivo  1  aii;  paetiit :  Mir  Ati 
of  SUirvan,  Ahmed  of  Knv.iu,  aiwl  the  Amir  SLilcymi'iii. 
each  cflebraied  as  the  author  of  a  history  i  f  .Mexandor 
(Ukhmidcr-nfimcU) ;  Shiihi,  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
Ji'tmi,  llatcfi,  tho  cmfr  Kho^ru,  Scn&i,  and  Tefall  The 
readers  who  wiah  to  obtain  information  on  tbe  eminent 
)>oet«  of  Persia  and  theirworksmay  oonauHthe*  Beharisiim ' 
(or  spring),  by  J&mi,  some  extracts  from  which  were  pub> 
lished  in  tbe  'Antbokgia  Persica,*  Vitidonms.  1778;  the 
'  Kasbfu'db-dhantta '  (or  bibliogtapbital  dietionarv)  of 
H&jt  Kbalfab.  now  ill  the  cotme  of  publication  at  Leipzig, 
with  a  I^lin  translation  by  Professor  Fliifijel ;  tlie  '  Lives 
of  the  Persian  Poets,*  by  I)aulet  Shah  of  Samarkand,  and 
the  continuation  of  Siin  Mir/.u.  entitled  '  Tedhkirah  ash- 
bhuarit'  (see  the  extiaei  from  both  in  the  4th  vol.  JDfs  A'o/. 
el  Ext.);  and  la-tly,  the  '  Atcskbedft' (or tmnplaof  AnX by 
I.oftali  Beg,  surnaroed  Azir. 

The  literature  of  the  Persians  abounds  in  prose  fables  and 
moral  tales,  mostly  borrowed  from  tbe  Iiidian&i.  Ofthis  class  is 
a  Persian  translation  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  or  Bidpai  [Bid- 
PAi].  entitled  '  Anwar^as-sohayli.'  Of  tho  same  kind  is  tbe 
'  Mufarraj-al-koltib,'  a  version,  or  rather  a  paraphrase,  of 
the  Sanscrit  Hitopadeaa.  Abd-tfitdhlt  the  vixir  of  the 
•mperor  Akbar.  translated  firom  tbe  Sanscrit  a  eolleetion  of 
fkbtes  attribuled  to  Vishnu  Sarma,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of 'ly&r  d&nisb.*  The  'Bahar  Danuch.'  by  Kinajut- 
uUah,  was  translated  into  En<;Iish  by  Junaihar.  Sj  iit,  un<ler 
the  title  of  *  Garden  of  Knowledge,' Lond.,  1709,3  vols.  svo. 
The  suino  author  publislied,  in  1  800,  a  collection  of  talcA, 
anecdotes,  and  letters,  translated  from  the  Aiabie  aad  Per- 


sian. Tho  '  Tootinameh '  (or  tales  of  tlie  parrot),  by  Nakh- 
shebi,  were  printed  with  an  English  version  by  liindley, 
Lond.,  l«fil,  who  translated  likewise  the  ' Peiukli-i-Atlar' 
(or  cuun^eU  of  Attar),  I»nd.,  )809-14,  I^iuo.  We  Imm 
also  the '  Bakbtmr  Naioeh '  (or  tbe  story  of  PdnoeSakbtyar 
and  the  tea  VHuamX  by  Sir  William  OwMlegr,  Lond.,  1881, 
8T0I,  Pmb.  and  Snc^.  ImuAH  pnUiabad  likewise,  in  1 788 
his  'Cbntes,  Sentences,  et  ntbles,  tiroes  dn  anteurs  Arabcs 
et  Per-ans"  and  Mr.  Diincan  Forbes  Inis  lately  Irai!^'.;  i  ,1 
from  the  Persijii  a  romance  euLUlod  'Tlie  Advetituu'i  uf 
Hatun  Tai.' 

In  tbe  dei^artnient  of  history  the  Persians  have  produced 
s.iine  works  which  s\ould  rlo  honour  to  any  aue  people. 
Mohammed  Ibn  Eiuir  Klioveiid  Siiah,  better  known  to 
Europeans  as  Mirkhond,  wrote  a  work  in  several  volumes 
entitled  'Ruzat-as-safTt  fi  sirat  al-Anbiya  va-l-Moluk  va-l- 
Kholafa'  (or,  the  garden  of  purity,  or  the  history  of  the 
prophets,  kings,  and  khalifa),  of  which,  besidsa  the  ilnig< 
meats  gimii  nt  Wilkea'a  *  Chraslomalhia  PlBrsiea,*  Leipsig, 
1845,  Srcii.  uvntal  extcaots  iiavo  beeapahHsbadby  Janiseh, 
Vienna,  1782.  Jouvdain  (/Vot.  et  Ext.,  vol.  ix.)  published, 
in  1814,  the  history  of  the  I;>maelitesor  Assassins  of  Persia, 
extracted  likewise  from  tho  work  of  Mirkhond.  Du  Sacy 
gave  also  a  French  trunsiation  of  las  hi>tgry  of  the  Sxssa- 
nian  jinnces  in  his  '  Memuire<  siir  diverges  .\iili(jnilc*de  la 
Perse"  (Pans,  1793.410.);  and  W'llken  jiuhlished  la  Persian 
and  Latin  ttie  history  of  the  Samanides  iGiitt.,  ImiS,  4to.). 
Listly,  our  countrj-man  Mr.  David  Shea  has  translated, 
from  the  same  sources,  the  'History  of  Persia,  lirom  Kaio- 
mars  to  the  Deatli  uf  Alexander  the  Great,'  Lond.,  1832, 
Svo.    Mirkhond  died  in  14<ib.    His  son  Khovcnd-mir  Gi 

iith-ed-din,  commonly  called  Khondemir,  who  inlioritcd 
is  Other's  talents,  Wfola.  besides  tbe '  Khola«sat-al-AUibii' 
(or  eraam  of  tha  histories),  a  general  history,  antitlsd 
'  Hahtba-a-eeyr*  (the  friend  of  tho  travellers),  which,  as  well 
as  tbe  '  Rusat-BS-«aft '  by  his  father,  was  epitomised  by 
Major  David  Priee,  in  his  'Chronological  lie;rt>spect  of 
Mohammedan  History.'  LjiuL,  181J-'il,  4U).  A  traiislttlwa 
of  Tabail's  'Chronicle.'  a  work  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  in 
Arabic,  was  accomplished  ii\  the  tenth  century  by  Moham- 
med Balami,  a  vizir  of  Nuh  Ihn  Nasr,  the  fuuiili  of  the 
Samanides.  The  first  volume  has  been  translated  into 
French  under  tho  auspices  of  the  London  Oriental  Transla- 
tion Fund.  The '  Lobb-tawarikh '  (or  marrow  of  history)  by 
Yahya  Ibn  Abdallatif  of  Kazwin,  who  died  in  1 351,  is  also 
considered  an  ovedlant  produoliua.  Abu  Said  AhduUah 
Al-beydawl  wrote  a  nniversal  history  firom  Adun  to  bis  own 
ttmee  (ajd.  1276 ),  entitled  <  NidUHntt-t*1aw&rikh*  (historical 
necklaceX  tho  eighth  part  of  which,  relating  to  China,  was 
published  in  Persian  and  Latin  by  Miiller.  Berlin.  1677.  4(o. 
Turnii  Shah,  who  (bed  at  Onnui  m  1377,  wrole  a  '  Siuih 
Naiiieir  tor  houk  of  kings),  an  abstract  of  w  hich  is  given 
111  the  woi  kuf  the  Ponugueso  traveller  Tetxena  ( /("f/acioMf*. 
Ainst.,  lOlOi.  '  Matlaa-as-aaadeyn  '  (the  risinu  of  tiie  con- 
iii  e  l  111  ions  I  is  a  lustoiy  of  tho  kings  of  Persia  uf  the  family 
of  Tinu'i  ,  by  an  author  of  tbe  name  of  Abd-er-razzak.  which 
G^lhin  1  tninslaied  into  French,  but  his  version  was  never 
pi  tilled.  Of  Mohammed  Kasim  Ferishtii,  an  historian  of 
I  the  seventeenth  century,  we  have  a  valuabla  work,  part  of 
winch,  on  tbe  history  of  Hindustan,  waa  tianslaied  by 
Dow  (Londn  1768,  9  vol*.  4lo,)t  and  part  on  llitlliMHTor 
Deccon.  by  Jonathan  Scott  (Lond ,  1 794,  2  vols.  4ta1.  The 
entire  work  has  since  been  translated  hv  Majir-Ceueial 
Briggs  (Lond.,  1629.4  vols.  8vo.).  who  has  iikewue  pub- 
lished a  Utbqgimphed  aditiim  of  tha  oi^al  tazt.  iFm- 

RISHTA.] 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  William  Ouseley  fur  an  epitome  of 
the  antient  liistory  of  Persia,  extracted  and  (ratuiated  Irnui 
'Jehan  .■\ia'  (Loiid  ,  17?'ij,  and  to  Gladwin  for  the 'Tukiiz 
Jehanghir,'  a  very  valuul do  work  on  tbe  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  Hindustan,  attributed  to  tbe  emperor  Jehanghir. 
lAtiat.  MiteeL)  But  by  far  the  most  important  work  oa 
the  history  of  India,  written  in  Persian,  is  the  *  Akbar 
N&meh.'  written,  by  tbe  eummand  of  the  ffnpwtor  Akbar, 
by  his  Tisiar  Abd4*hdbt,  wlio  was  put  to  death  in  1684. 
Tm  two  Arat  narta  of  this  work  contain  a  bistwr  of  that 
sovere^n  and  nis  predeee^-sors ;  tbe  third,  entitled  '  Ayeen 
Akbari '  (or  the  institutosof  Akbar),  contains  a  geo^najihical 
and  statistical  account  of  India,  with  tnuch  valuable  in- 
formation u|;on  other  interesting  topics.  An  Kn^lish  ver- 
sion of  the  tliinl  ]i;u-t  was  publiiihef!  by  Gladwin  ( l>oiulon. 
1  77  7,  -Jto,;  ib,,  ls(,'U,  8\o.;  and  (.'alcutla,  17^;^6).  [.\vef..v 

Akkkrv.]  There  axe  also  uumecous  works  compcehaadiag 
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short  periodii  of  time,  or  the  history  of  single  djrnutim  uiU 
aincUmgM,  The'T&rikliAl-MM4fef*coiil»iiia»butary4ir 
HnnprineetoftbefAniilrofMotifer.  SlwhIlabi]r,orRaber 

[B*ber].  till.'  gri'al  gramuun  orTiimir,  5efl  in  theMo^iul  Uin- 
guagi-  M/iiie  valuable  cjniiucn(aiiei  respcctuig  HiuJuslati, 
ubieh          translated  into  Persian  by  Abd-er-rahim,  and 
tlicnco  iiiio  English  by  Dr.  Leyden  and  Erskine.    Abd  er- 
raixiik  wrote  a  li.itoiyyf  Sliali  Rokh  ('J'liniii'.s  sun)  and  Ins 
tucL-itSKors,  as  vvull  a*  an  acrounl  of  his  own  embassy  to  China 
and  Uinduiian,  a  P'rcndi  translation  <jf  which  has  been  in- 
serted by  Langlis  in  his  '  Collection  portative  dci  Voyages' 
(Paris.  l'9'-1834kSfO.)-    Mullah  S here f-ed  din  AH  Jozdi, 
who  di«d  in  1448.  wml«  a  biography  of  Timdc  Aillof  ikblflt. 
which  Fbtto  i)e  n  Croix  (Francois)  tfiiulitod  into  Prendi 
(Pkris,  1722,  4  vols.  I2mo.)>    Sir  William  Jones  published 
hkewise  a  French  translation  of  a  history  of  Nadir  Shah, 
written  by  his  bot  retary  Mirza  Mohammed  Maliadi  Khan, 
who  attended  hini  in  all  ht!>  military  expeditions.  [Naujk 
Shah.]    Gladwin  translated  a  histury  of  the  same  monarch, 
ontitlwl '  Necessary  lul'onnation/  by  Abd-cl-keiim  of  Cash- 
merai  of  whose  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Langlds  has  giren  an 
abstract  in  hts  '  Collection.'  A  history  of  the  same  monarch, 
from  Persian  sources,  was  published  by  Frazer  (Lond.,  174-2. 
in.).  Abd-T&bb  Al-httMyoL  tnnsUted  into  Ftatwiaii  tin 
'Mulfds&t  Timdry'  (or  institutes  of  Tinidr).  wliieti  this 
fionqnenr  is  suppo«ed  to  hare  written  himself  in  the 
Jagntai  dialect.   This  work  was  6rst  translated  into  Eni;- 
hsh  by  Wliito  (0\f.,  1 7s:i,  Ito. ).     It  was  than  published; 
in  Persian  and  English  by  Stewart  (Calcutta,  1785,  folio); 
and  lastly  an  English  veiskw  by  Stewwt  hMiappeued 
(Lond..  1830,  4to.). 

In  ^ography  the  Persians  may  bo  said  to  hare  derived 
inott  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Arabs.    They  have  a 
trensletion  of  the  work  of  Ibn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  gco- 
KTsphnr  of  the  oinih  century  [Havkal]^  w  «eU  u  of  the 
huge  vork  of  the  eelebrated  Ksswin,  entitled  *  Aj&j-ibu-l- 
niMltlttbftt'  (tlie  wonders  of  creation).    Tliey  possess  also 
a  work  entitled  '  Heft  Iklim'  (seven  climates),  bv  Ar  razi  ,- 
ilsciv  i,  1    T'liglish  version  of  the  f!rst- mentioned  work  by 
S,r  Wi.ii.uu  Ousolcy  (I^nd,,  lyuu.  Mo.).    The  same  may  hi- 
i-.iid  of  [ni'dii.-iuo,    Clciinu!;ry  and  a?.lroni>my  stem  luiwevn- 
[  j  liavc  buea cultivated  by  thi^'tii  with  greuter  ardour.  Nii'jir  ed- 
din  of  Tils,  the  superinli'ndL-ni  of  the  observatory  and  auro- 
r.om  ral  nratJemy  of  Maragba,  translated  into  Arabic  the 
loi  ks  of  KiicUd,  which  wetMAftoriitards  commented  upon  by 
Maymun  Kushid.  [NasiB'So-iun.I  The  letter  eutlter  eon* 
|)oeod,«t  the  eonmnnd  of  Htileltu  Ilekhftn,  tfaeestronemieel 
tables  known  by  bis  nefDOv  bttt  which  were  not  complciud 
until  fivo  years  after  that  monarch's  death  (1263).  OUior 
tables  were  ilrawn  up  in  the  first  h;ilf  of  the  fifteonth  cen- 
tury, by  order  of  Ulu^h-beuh.  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lisUed  in  I'ersiaii  and  Latin  hy  Grcdsa  and  Ifyde,  under  the 
title  of  *  Tabuho  I.  jn^^midnuiiu  ot  Latitudmutn  Slellarum 
rixarumexOb-ervatioin- \'lug  Hl-il;!,* t)\'Ui.,  IdG  j,  4lo.  A 
Persian  calendar,  umki-  the  tilie  uf  '  Ruznameh  naiiruz,' 
vnsalso  printed  m  liiu  collection  entitled  '  Vlui;  Beigi  Epo- 
ebie  eelebriores,'  Pers.  et  Let,  by  Greaves  (Lond.,  1630). 
To  d»e  same  class  belong  Bok*s  *  Bphenterides  Pcrsarum 
per  totum  Annum*  (Viuduvono).  Id'Ji,  folio)^  and  Welsh's 
*Tabula>  Equinoctiales,'  Augsburg,  1076,  4to. 

The  works  on  uiliii-s  are  very  numerous.    Wc  sli.ill  oiwy  ' 
inentiaii  tiie  '  Aklak-e-niisseri,'  so  called  from  its  auihor  | 
Nasor-L'd  (lin  of  Tus,  a  translation  of  which  was  lately  an-  ■ 
iiituncud  hy  the  Kov.  G.  Kcene;  and  the  '  Akhlak  e  ji  lali,' 
jiublished  Ijy  ilii;  Oi  iL'uial  Tiaii-'.alion  I'uad.    Thi.' woriis  on 
theology  and  juribprudeitce  are  no  less  numerous.  There 
is  a  PersiHii  t  van  elation  or  abridgement  of  the  Vedas,  t-n* 
titled  'Oupnekhal,'  a  Fiench  translation  of  wliiobwas  pub- 
lished by  Anquetil  du  Perron  (I'aris,  )&04.  9  vols.  4lo.). 
Xho  *  Dsbistia '  was  pnblisbed  at  Cskutta*  in  1811.  The 
commentaries  npim  the  Koran  are  ehielty  in  Arabte. 

The  Persians  have  paid  great  attL-ntiou  to  their  lans^iage, 
.1:^  the  great  number  of  grammara  and  dictionaries  extant 
butriciciiily  shows.  We  might  give  the  in  Us  (jf  mahv 
which  have  great  reputation  among  the  natives,  Inii  we  !>hall 
merely  uotieo  the  small  Ferhian  and  TurUisli  dtciiouaiy 
uf  ^habidi.  which  however  is  only  tit  for  beginners.  That 
of  Ardeshir  has  a  higher  reputation,  as  well  as  the '  Neamct- 
uUah*  (Grace  of  God),  used  by  Castellus  in  the  composition 
of  the  Persan  pari  of  his  Lexicon  Hcptagloton,  Lond., 
\G60.  But  the  most  celebrated  are  the  ' Ferhaog  Jeli&a* 
gliir.'  by  Jcmal-ed'din  Uuseyn  Itm  FaiJ»>ed-din,  wito  de 
diatted  it  to  the  etnpeior  Jebut-gbir ;  tlm'FecluAs  Jowhail. 
P.  C.  No.  lOM. 


supj)oied  to  bo  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  one,  by  Jeuliari. 
which  was  published  at  Constantinople,  in  1 742 ;  that  of 
Seid  Ahmed,  printed  at  the  SMwn  place,  1S04:  and  the 
Persian  dictionary,  by  the  king  of  Oude.  called  '  The  Seven 
fcl«a?,'  and  published  at  Luekiuire.  in  1822,  fol. 

(Sir  \Vilha;ii  Jones.  ir<,i-/is,  Lonr) ,  1S07;  Sir  William 
Ouselpy  6  Pcrshtu  Mi.\r,  i/anwi,  Lond.,  1795  j  Oriental  Col- 
/■r.'n/jv.  by  the  same,  Lond.,  I7<J7;  Funriigrtlben  dt9 
Onriitsi  t\otices  et  txiraitt  des  MSS.,  &c.) 

Religion.— Oar  knowW^e  of  the  religion  of  the  antient 
Persians  is  principally  derived  from  the  '  Zendavesta,'  or 
sacred  books  of  the  Persians,  which  were  first  made  known 
to  Europeans  by  Anquetil  duPnTOn  [Amqiiitil].  and  have 
been  more  fully  explained  and  elucidated  by  Kicuker, 
Eugtao  Burnouf,  Olshausen,  Lassen,  and  otlier  modern 
scholars.  We  learn  from  these  books  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  antient  Iran,  which  comprised  (.abulistan,  Sogdiana, 
Bactna,  Media,  atid  Persia,  wore  ori>;iir.ill\  one  raeeof  |>eoplc, 
who  spoki!  the  same  lanyua^-e  and  helieved  in  the  same  reli- 
gion, li  was  among  ihetn  ihut  Zeidnsht,  commonly  called 
Zoroaster,  aro^e,  who  must  probably  be  ri>garded  rather  as 
a  reformer  of  the  antient  religion  than  as  the  founder  of  an 
entirely  new  system.  The  time  in  which  Zoroaster  lived 
has  been  a  sumect  of  considerable  dispute.  Hyde  and 
Kleuker  suppoee  that  he  was  eontemporary  with  Darius 
Hystaspes;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  assign  him  a 
Baclro-Mcdian  origin,  and  suppose  hiai  to  have  hvetl  long 
anterior  to  tiie  time -if  C)  rii>.  Hut  luiweser  ihii  mas  hi',  his 
rel^ioiis  svsteiii  heeanie  llic  dominant  relig.un  of  Weslecii 
.Asia  iVi^m  the  lime  of  Cyrus  to  the  miKiueit  of  I'eiMa  by 
Aiexunder  the  Great.  Under  the  Macedonian  and  Parthian 
monarchies,  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  appear  to  have  been 
considerably  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  fomign  opi« 
nions;  but  on  therB-establisbment  of  the  Persian  monaieny 
by  Artaxerxes  in  tlie  third  centuryof  tbeChristiaii  mm  great 
exertions  wore  made  lo  restore  the  relitrion  of  the  Paralans 
to  its  primitive  purity.  Tlie  exercise  ofevery  other  worship 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  rclit^ion  of  Zoroa.-iter  again 
hei  ame  tlie  doitiihaiit  faith  of  tfie  I'.a  .t,  till  the  rise  of  the 
Muhammedaii  j'ower.  und  ilie  coiKiuc^t  of  Persia  by  the 
Araljs  in  the  seventh  century,  wlio  comiiolled  ihe  •.■realer 
number  of  the  Persinns  to  renounce  iheir  aiitienl  faith. 
Those  who  refused  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors 
fled  lothe  deserts  of  Kerman  and  to  Hindustan,  where  timj 
still  exist  in  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Parteeser 
Farsis,  a  name  derived  from  Pars  or  Farsi  the  antieift  name 
of  Persia.  The  Arabs  call  theto  GueliemorKhebert,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  if^r,  sixnifyingan  ♦unbeliever.' 

The  princip-il  doetritles  of  the  religious  system  of  Zo- 
roaster may  be  e.xj-lained  in  a  few  words.  Ho  huifjht  the 
existence  of  an  eternal,  holy,  and  ;iimij,'hiy  being,  wlw 
created  two  other  m.i^hiy  beings,  and  imi  iried  to  them  as 
much  of  his  own  nature  as  seemed  good  to  iiau.  Of  these, 
Ormuzd  remained  faithful  to  his  creator,  and  was  regarded  * 
as  the  source  of  all  good;  while  Aliriinun  rebelled  against 
his  creator,  and  became  the  author  of  all  the  evil  upon  the 
earth.  This  doctrine  of  a  good  and  an  evil  principle  was 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  antient 
Persians.  Onnuzd  created  maii  and  supplied  him  with  all 
the  materials  of  happiness ;  but  Abriman  marred  this  bap- 
piiKss  by  introducing  omI  into  the  world,  and  trealinj; 
s.ivaj^e  beast's  and  i>oi.sun  ais  reptiles  and  plants.  In  euiisu- 
([ueiiee  iif  this,  e\il  and  j^ood  are  imw  uim^'h-ii  tof^ether  in 
every  pail  of  ihv  world;  and  the  followers  ul  ^;o-nl  and  evil 
—  the  adherents  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriiiian  — now  cany  on 
incessant  war ;  but  this  state  uf  things  will  not  last  for  ever : 
the  time  will  come,  when  the  adherents  of  Ormuzd  shall 
everywhere  be  victorious,  and  Ahriinan  and  bis  fullowen 
be  consigned  to  darkness  for  ever.  [AkiuaNBS,} 

Tlie  relii;ious  rites  of  the  antient  Fenians  were  exceed- 
ingly simple.  The)  used  neither  temples,  altare,  nor  statues, 
and  performed  their  sacrifices  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
(Herodot.,  i.  131.)  They  adored  fire,  light,  and  the  sun  as 
eiulilems  of  Oi  iiuizd,  the  source  of  all  light  and  purity,  but 
did  not  repaid  them  a^  indepi  iiduiit  deities.  The  religious 
nies  and  eeienioiiiea  were  r.  |,'ulatedliy  apOWOrftd  SaoaMolal 
class,  called  the  Magi.  [Magi.] 

A  full  account  of  the  religious  usages  of  the  Parsecs  of 
India  IS  given  uy  Herbert  in  his  *  Travels,' and  hy  Nie- 
buhr.  The  practice  of  exposing  the  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures,  which  is  descnbed  by  both  of  these  travellem, 
agKos  with  what  Herodotus  (i.  140)  says  of  the  Magi,  and 
abo  Sinibo  (pw  785.  Ck■.^ 
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'niora  are  a  few  foHowcn  of  tho  antient  religion  existing 
in  the  present  day  in  Penis,  but  they  an  in  a  degaded 
and  oppregied  eonimlioB.  Sir  ft.  K.  Vottnt  nnwkt  {mMtt, 
voLil.,pk46),  that  'from  the  restraint*  and  fear  undier  which 
diey  have  been  held  fbr  so  many  generations,  both  the  doc- 
trines (if  tlieir  faith  iiiid  the  nvi^t  solemn  ritus  of  their 
Worship  iiave  sfuiik  into  iiolhiiig  mure  thun  a  few  hassly 
prayers  mattered  to  tho  sun  as  supremo  Gwl :  arul  what 
they  call  oommemorutive  icrcrnonie*  anu  iiuw  uiily  sad  con- 
fused shadows  of  their  rurnier  religious  festivals."  At  Bom- 
bay however  the  Parsees  are  a  very  active  and  rich  cla&s. 
They  are  in  fact  the  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
illand.  They  are  described  by  Lord  Valentia  ( Travel*, 
vol.  li.,  {).  174)  as  'generous  and  splendid  in  tlic  higher 
orders,  and  in  the  lower,  active  and  intelligent,  far  surpass- 
ing as  MTVanU  either  Mussulmauns  or  Hindoo*.  They 
man&t  speak E^glidkwitb  praprMty.  In  tbeirpers they 
lie  a  nandnnw  raee,  ftwer  than  tlw  natives,  tluugh  not 
possessing  the  clear  skin  of  the  Europeans.  In  their  man- 
ners they  are  uniformly  conciliatory  and  mild.  They  have 
numerous  teiiiples  to  fire,  hut  iheir  priests  have  no  authority 
m  iem)>iir.il  c  jiiceru-^,  nor  much  spiritual  control  * 

(  H\(li\  I'-'Irrum  f'ci  sitrum  et  Magorum  I'ch'gi'  ni.^  His- 
lorui ;  Rlu)(le,  Die  Hfi/ige  Sufce  der  alien  Bahtrier, 
Mi''i'T.  itnd  Pi'rser,  oder  den  Zendrolks,  1S'20;  (iibboii's 
Decline  and  Fall,  c  " ;  Hcercn's  R^searchet,  &c., '  Astatic 
Natians,*voLi.,n.  it.r,  3'i2,  Engl.transl.;  Herberts  Travett; 
Niebuhr.  Reisehe*chrt  il'iin<;  narh  Arabiett,  8(c,  vtA.  ii. ; 
Anqueiil  du  Perron's.  Kleuker's.  OUhauten's,  and  Bllgtoe 
Bwrnoufs  edition*  of  the  Zendaoesfa.} 

liKtfory.— The  only  ecodibla  andeonsistentaeoountirliidi 
WB  poue»  relative  to  the  eariy  annals  of  Persia  is  that  de- 
rived from  Grecian  writers:  for  though  a  correspondence 
can  purliaps  occariionally  be  traced  hit  ween  these  btLitetiieiits 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Pishdadi  in  ;ind  Ka.aiuan  dytiui- 
ties  preserved  by  Mirkboud  arid  Fndu'ii,  the  nic. dents  tif 
the  latter,  and  the  marvellous  c'Sjiljits  ami  len(;th  of  reigu 
(sometimes  extended  to  three  or  four  etnturus)  attributed 
to  several  of  the  raonarrlis,  class  them  rather  with  mytho- 
logical tales  or  ronuum  -  of  chivalry,  than  with  the  sober 
records  of  history.  At  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  trace 
is  preserved,  I'ersia  appears  to  have  formed  a  province  of 
the  great  Assyrian  ciiinire,  on  the  disruption  of  which  it 
fell  under  the  power  or  the  Medea.  Dejocos,  the  founder 
of  tlie  Median  monarchy  (ubout  709  B.c.)>  has  been  con- 
sidorad  by  some  writers  to  be  the  Kai-Kau*  of  Orienlal 
atoqr :  though  otheis  have  bold  ibis  name  to  be  synonymous 
widi  Cyaxaras,  wbo,  a  eentwry  later,  expelled  the  Scythians 
(or  Trans-Oxian  Turks)  from  Southern  A*ia.  Asiyages 
(Kai-Kobad?),  the  successor  of  Cyaxares,  was  detluoned 
(560)  by  Cyrus  (Kai  Kh.isru?),  wlio,  ace  irdui!;  to  Hemdi)- 
tus,  was  his  uranilson  by  his  daughter  Manthutc,  ami  ulio 
not  only  eslablisbed  the  ascendancy  of  the  Persuing  over  the 
Medes,  hut  by  his  victory  overCrfthU^,  kin'.rof  Lydia,  wbicU 
terminated  ( ir, )  t  lie  d  \  nasty  of  the  Mennnada>  in  .Asia Minor, 
and  by  his  conquest  in  5.1isof  Babylon  and  its  dependencies, 
with  Phtrnicia,  extended  his  empire  to  the  Helle^ipont  and 
the  Syrian  Sea.  This  great  prince  prished  (529)  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scythians,  probably  beyond  the  Oxus; 
and  was  succeeded  by  bit  ton  Cambysee  (529-21),  who  sub- 
dued Egypt.  On  budtntb  the  kingdom  was  usurped  by  a 
Magian»  wbo  peeMaMlad  Smwdis.  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
monaicht  but  tfail  impostor  was  destroyed  by  tho  nobles, 
who  raised  to  the  tbrone  one  of  their  own  ln)dy,  Danns  Hys- 
taspcs  (Gushta^p?).  In  his  reign  (y>]  is.,)  the  empire 
was  divided  into  satrajnes,  ind  rei^-ular  taxes  introduced: 
Babylon  revolted,  and  the  walls"  were  destroyed,  and 
though  a  Persian  e\i)edit,on,  unrler  the  eoininand  of  Darius 
himself,  against  Scythia  was  a  faiUirc,  the  acknowledge- 
ment by  Macedonia  and  Thrace  of  Persian  supremacy  ex- 
ten-led  the  empire  into  Europe.  The  revolt  of  the -Asiafi?- 
Joniaiis  (501 )  and  the  aid  given  them  by  Athens  was  tho 
origin  of  the  long  wars  of  Grwce  and  Persia.  The  defeat 
at  Marathon  (4'JO)  of  a  Persian  force  sent  against  AthenSi 
showed  the  determination  and  militaiy  skill  of  the  Greeks 
to  be  formidable  :  and  hence  mutted  the  fltmoos  expedi- 
tion wbieh,  in  48<V  Xerx«e»  tbe  son  and  successor  of  Darius 
(48S-64),  oondneted  in  person  against  Greece.  Herodotus 
tlat^  it  to  have  consisted  of  ahuve  five  millions  of  men,  in- 
cluding an  army  of  l,70(»,iici0  infantry  and  bo.iiuo  cavalry, 
Ud  a  fleet  of  I  'juo  ships.  But  this  stupendous  host,  though 
It  ravaged  Attica  and  burnt  Atticns,  sustained  a  signal  naval 
defeat  at  Salamis'  and  thelbUowiiig  fvuWVt,  dlarZatxet 


had  returned  to  Asia,  the  land  and  seaforei^  were  di^com- 
Ated  in  the  two  battles,  fought  oil  the  same  day.  of  Platan 
in  BoDotia.  and  M ycale  on  tbe  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Persians  wen  now  drtven  ftoni  Buiope;  and  Xarxes.  who 
became  tttore  voluptuotiB  and  craeY  after  tbis  dtaster,  was 

murdered  by  tho  captain  of  bis  guards  (464). 

During  the  long  reign  of  Ins  son  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus  (Ardashir  Diraz-dast  of  Mirkhond.  and  probably  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture),  the  power  of  the  euipia>  frreally 
declined  :  the  king  was  buried  in  the  seraglio,  wiiile  the  dis- 
tant satraps  yielded  only  a  nominal  allegiance ;  Egypt  was 
in  continual  revolt,  and  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  were  recog- 
nised as  independent  by  the  peace  (  4  i9)  which  ended  tbe 
Grecian  war.  Ilie short  reigns  of  Xerxes  II.  and  Sogdianns 
occupy  only  «  year  (425) :  and  (he  rule  of  Darina  U.,  sur- 
names Nothus  (424-405),  presents  only  revotta  at  borne, 
nnd  intrigues  with  Greece,  irbere  an  alliance  vaA  HmuBd 
with  Sparta  against  Athens  C4I  I).  Egypt  threw  off  die 
yoke  altSj^ethcr  in  414,  and  remained  indepenilent  for  sixty- 
five  years.  Artaxerxes  tl^  aumamcd  Mnemon,  succeeded 
[  (-luj  ;  and  his  younger  brother  Cyrus.  attem|iting,  at 
j  the  instigation  of  their  mother  Parysatis  ( Pen-Zadah  ri.  to 
I  dethrone  him  by  the  aid  of  an  army  nf  Creek  nierceiiaries, 
j  was  defeated  and  lulied  (401)  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  in  the 
i  plains  of  Babvloniu,  an  engagement  which  was  follow e(l  by  the 
memorable  ^letreat  of  the  Ten  Thtiusnnd.  In  a  war  with 
Sparta,  which  commenced  in 400,  tiie  mieyrity  of  theempiie 
was  threatened  by  the  successes  of  Aeesilaus,  who,  in  three 
caropai<j:ns  (396-4),  advanced  far  into  Asia :  but  by  fomenting 
a  coalition  in  ibe  heart  of  Greeee  agafaist  Sparta,  Artaxerns 
was  enabled  in  387,  to  eondnde  tbe  advantageous  peooe  of 
Antaleidu*  Dj  wbidi  Persia  recvivercd  the  Ionian  cities  and 
C)'pru9,  though  the  latter  was  not  reduced  till  after  ten  years* 
war.  Tlie  acic^sioii  (if  his  son  Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  111. 
(who  confirmed  his  power  by  the  slau^liter  of  all  hii  bri>- 
thers),  Was  followed  by  revolts  in  .A.sia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
other  provinces:  but  the  former  was  betrayed  by  its  leader 
Oruntes,  and  Syria  was  reduced  (351)  by  Ochus  in  person, 
who  destrnyed  Sidon.  and  advancing  into  Egypt,  expelled 
the  king  Ncctaiu  bus,  and  reunited  that  country  to  the  Per- 
sian empire  (35(i).  After  these  successes,  Ochus  resigned 
himself  to  indolence  and  Idznry,  leaving  tJie  p>vernin«nt 
in  the  hands  of  his  favourite  general,  Menlwr  the  Rbodian, 
and  a  eunuch  named  Bagoas,  by  the  latter  of  wfaom  lie  waa 
poisoneil  in  33ft.  Bafoos  now  placed  Artes^  the  only  siii>- 
vivin"  son  of  Dwrius,  on  tbe  ttaNoe,  but  depoeed  and  mop- 
dered^him  two  years  afterwards,  when,  the  male  line  ut  the 
royal  family  being  extinct,  he  invested  Darius  III.,  sur- 
riarned  C-odomannu8  (a  great-grandson,  by  females,  of  Da- 
mis  Nothus),  with  the  vacant  dignify.  This  prince  com- 
;  menced  his  reiffn  (336-."?P)  by  rid<ling  himself  of  the  traitor 
j  Uagoas.  hut  the  invasion  of  ins  dominions  by  Alexander 
the  Cireat.  in  ,T3h,  li  ft  him  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  sovereignty.  By  three  great  Dattles  (Granieus,  334; 
Is-sus.  333;  and  Arbcla,  331)  the  Persian  empire  was  nt- 
terly  overthrown ;  and  the  unfortunate  Darius,  flying  from 
theaniM  of  Alexander,  was  murdered  (330)  by  his  own 
servants,  while  tbe  whole  extent  of  bis  dtsnioions  ihmi  tb« 
Hellespont  lo  the  Indus  fell  under  tbe  swqr  «f  Ae  M>eed»- 
nian  conqueror. 

On  tbe  death  of  Alexander  (323)  and  the  dismemberment 
of  his  vast  territories  In  hi*  generals,  Persia  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  founder  of  ihc  Syrian  dynasty  of  the  Selcucidro,  8e- 
Icucus  Nicator  (312-280).  and  retnamerl  in  subjection  daririij 
hisi  ruigii  and  that  of  his  son  .\iitiucbus  Soter  ('280  Ti  i ).  But 
in  the  reign  of  .\ntioehus  Tlieos  (261-48),  a  germ  of  inde- 
pendence reappeared  in  the  foundation  of  the  Purthian 
kintrdom  in  the  country  of  Hyrcania  (Deilcm  and  Mazan- 
deran)  by  Arsaces  (Ashk?),  the  first  of  the  house  of  the 
ArsacidfP,  of  which  thirty  monarchs  reigne<l  in  succession, 
each  bearing  the  title  of  Anaces,  in  addition  to  his  individual 
name.  Arsaees  I.  reigned  only  two  years (2 50-48), but  bikaue- 
ceasor  Tiridates  I.  (34S-16)  e'stablisbed  bis  indraendanen  by 
deltetini;  and  taking  priiK»ner(t36)tbo  Syrlsn  InngSdencns 
Callinicus;  and  under  Artabanus  I.  (216-1 9(S)  this  was  con- 
firmed bv  a  treaty  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  After  the 
reii:;ns  of  Priapalius  ( 1 95-1  S 1)  and  Phraates  1.  (181-174). 
Miihrulates.or  Pacorus  I.  ( 1  "4-1 3(j ). extended  the  Parthtan 
power  to  the  Eiiphniles  and  the  Indus,  and,  in  l.^S.  tcwk 
prisoner  Detnetruis  II.  of  Syria,  who  liad  invaded  his  terri- 
tories; and  the  death  of  Antioc  hus  Sidetes,  w  ho  perished 

with  bis  army  (li8)  in  an  attack  on  Phraates  II.,  deterred 
thel^vitakiftip  ftun  flnrAferaniuNiom.  tmimtcal 
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his  suooeaaor  ArUbantu  II.  both  fell  in  battl«  against  the 
Tnns-Oxtans«  or  Turks:  but  these  predator}'  hordes  were 
Mpalled  by  Mithridaies  whose  embash-y  to  Sylla  (92)  was 
the  lint  intenoucsA  h0tvMnFk.rthi»  and  R«im.  Thsnirau 
itf  Maawiru  »7-t9%  Siofttiwes  (7«-68),  Pbnates  in. 
(C8-60)^  aodMitMdatBB  IQ.  (60-54).  wore  oeeapied  by  con- 
tinnid  eiril  wars:  but  the  sway  of  Orodes  T.  (54-37).  who 
had  dethroned  and  put  lo  death  his  brother  Mithridates,  w  as 
distinKui&Led  bv  the  first  war  with  Rumt",  and  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  CrassUK  with  liis  legiorns  on  the-  plain  of 
Carrhin  (53).  In  invading  ^yf'^  ami  Asia  Minor  however, 
the  Parlbians  wi-rii  repnUed  by  Ventidms  (3y);  but  this 
defeat  was  avenged  by  Phraates  IV.  (b.c.  37,  to  a.d.  4)  on 
Marie  Antony,  who  only  escaped  from  Parthia  pfijwith  the 
loM  of  the  greater  part  of  his  su-my.  Some  years  later  how- 
ttver  Phraates  opened  diplomatic  relations  witli  Rome,  and 
•ven  sent  his  sons  to  be  educated  at  the  court  of  Augustus. 
The  death  of  Phraates  was  followed  by  anarchy  and  diascn- 
tion:  PhrMtaees,  Orodea  IL.  and  VoDonM  L.  occupied  the. 
duotM  Ifar  short  periods ;  and  undor  Artahaoiu  III.  (14-44) 
the  monarchy  began  rapidly  to  decline;  the  Romans  even 
oeeapted  the  country  for  a  short  time,  and  proclaimed  Tiri- 
dates,  oni;  of  the  Arsaeidaj,  as  king  ;  but  Arlabauus  reca- 
vcrod  his  throne  on  thu  reirtiiil  of  the  Roman  auxiliaries  of 
the  usurper.  The  reiyns  of  Bardanes  ( Wi'rdan  ?)  (44-  i7), 
Gk>tar2tis  (At-iC),  and  Vononcs  IL  (50-5-2),  contain  nothing 
worthy  notice  excepting  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  nominate  a  prince  named  Mcherdates 
in  place  of  Crotarxes  ;  but  under  Vologesesl.  (52-90)  a  lung 
war  with  Rome  was  occasioned  by  disputes  relative  to  Ar- 
menia, irfiieh  were  settled  (65)  by  Tiridates.  brother  of 
Vokgasea,  aoceptiog  the  Armenian  kingdom  as  a  flef  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  alliance  remained  un- 
broken undnFaeorus  (90-107);  but  the  reigntof  Coaroeig 
or  Kboara  (107-11I),  Vologesc8lI.(i2l-l49).  VohigeMtlll. 
(149-191).  and  Vologeaea  IV.  (191-209).  were  marked  by 
almost  continual  wars  with  Rome.  Ctesiphon.  the  capital  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  wai  luken  and  sacked  by  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severus  in  I'JS  ;  and  ikem  contests,  though  they 
occasioned  no  loss  of  i*Tritory,  greatly  weakeneil  ihe  derlin-.tig 
monarchy.  Under  Vologeses  V.  (209-16)  civil  wars  wore 
su|)erB<lded  to  the  atlacka  of  the  Romans;  and  his  successor 
Arduan.  or  .^rtabanus  IV.  (216-i2(;  ),  afier  maintaining  him- 
self fcv  ten  rears  against  domestic  revolts  and  foreign  inva- 
aiona,  was  derealcd  and  killed,  a.d.  226,  in  the  kst  of  three 
baltlea  against  Artaxerxes.  or  Ardaslilr,  suruauied  Babegan, 
or  the  son  of  Babek»  a  native  of  Fai%  oc  Persia  Proper,  who 
overthrew  both  the  Pl»lhim  eoMtitution  and  menarebj, 
and  oataUisbed,  vilb  thedyoaatj  of  tbe  Saseinid^  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  Bast. 

The  erection  of  the  Sassanim  dynasty  commences  a  new 
ara  in  the  history  of  Persia  (which  antient  appellation 
henceforward  replaces  that  of  Parthia),  and  from  this  period 
the  native  aniiaH  begin  to  supply  c<jtn(iaraiiv«ly  authentic 
IBatermls.  The  reign  of  .Artaxerxes.  or  .Ardashtr  Babi-gan, 
after  he  attained  undivided  power  ('2Jfj  -12),  was  occupie*!, 
excepting  a  short  war  with  tlie  R'imans,  in  retiulatiiig  his 
new  dominions,  and  re-establishing  in  ail  its  antient  splen- 
dour the  Mngian  faith,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  reli- 
gions; and  his  memory  continued  to  be  venerated  as  long 
aa  bis  descendants  occupied  the  throne,  both  as  the  restorer 
of  the  Persian  monatehj  and  religion,  and  as  a  legislator 
vbooe  enactments  and  ntaxima  of  government  were  consi- 
dered as  the  ftindamental  institutions  of  Ae  eonntry.  His 
son  Sbahnoor.  or  Sapor  I.  (242-73).  was  a  taree  and  wariike 
prince,  who  conquered  .Armenia,  and  by  his  victory,  in  260. 
over  the  emperor  Valerian  (who  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his 
army,  and  died  in  captivity),  tau^'ht  the  Romans  to  respect 
and  fear  the  arms  of  Persia.  Syria,  Cilicia,and  Cappadocia 
Were  laid  wasiu  with  ruthless  severity;  Antioch  was  taken 
and  plundered,  but  the  latter  part  of  liii  reien  was  less  for- 
tunate: Odenathus,  pnnro  of  P.iiin\ra,  and  his  colebrattd 
wife  Zenobia,  defied  his  arms,  and  Aurelian  re-established 
ttw  Roman  ftontier  in  the  East. 

Tito  reigns  of  Hormnaor  Hormisdas  I.  (273-4).  of  Va- 
ranos  or  Bahram  1.  <t74*7).  Bahram  II.  (277-94).  and 
Bahiam  IIL  {i94j.  pveiaat  no  incident  of  importance  ex- 
cept the  unfbrtnnate  Roman  war  io  the  wvak  nign  of  the 
floeond  Babrnia.  in  which  Persia  was  only  saved  flrom  ruin 
by  the  tndden  death  of  the  emperor  Chrai.  Nanri,orNarscs 
(294  vindicated  for  a  time  the  rcrii'wn  of  the  Persian 
arms  by  a  signal  victory  (296)  over  Galerius ;  but  in  the 
neat  eanipa^  dw  Ftomn  fbieas  were  surpriMd  and  de- 


stroyed by  the  Romani,  and,  by  the  peace  ooneluded  in  907, 
Narses  ceded  Armenia  and  five  provinces  east  of  the 
Tigris.  The  reign  of  Hormisdas  II.  (301-8)  was  peaceAil, 
but  the  long  and  splendid  rule  of  his  Dosthumous  son  and 
Buneeasor  Snahpoor,  or  Sapor  the  Great  (308-80).  who  was 
acknowledged  as  king  even  before  his  birth  (Gibbon,  ch. 
zviii.),  revived  the  antient  glories  of  the  monarchy.  His  long 
war  with  the  Roinaiih  (."^S'-GS)  was  contested  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  two  eniiiires  and  with  varied  success.  In  the 
battle  of  Sinyara  (^  l^)  Shahpoor  triuinpbe<l  over  the  em- 
percjr  Cotistatitius  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  his  suc- 
cessor Julian,  which  threatened  the  disnieuibenni'nt  of  the 
kingdom,  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  that  prince  and  the 
cowardice  of  bis  successor,  who  purchased  a  safe  retreat  bv 
the  peace  of  Dura  (363),  which  restored  Annenia  and  aJf 
the  cessions  raarle  by  Narses,  with  the  impregnable  IbrtiaiS 
of  Nitibis.  The  wi^sdum  of  Shahpoor  in  government  was 
equal  to  his  valour  in  war ;  and  the  kingdom  continiied  ilk 
peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  reignsof  the  next  tbne 
momrehs.  Artasentes  or  Ardashhr  II.  (380-85),  Sbahnoor 
II.  (385-90),  and  Bahram  or  Varanes  IV.,  surnamed  Ker- 
manshah  (390-401),  the  founder  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Yezdejerd  I.  (Isdi^'ertes)  engaged  in  no  foreign  wars,  but 
his  reign  (401-- I)  was  disturbed  by  religious  dis.sension» 
the  Magi  murmured  at  the  toleration  and  fav<iur  shown  by 
this  king  to  tiie  Christiana,  and  his  friendship  for  the  Greek 
emperor  Arcadius  gave  use  to  the  fable  that  the  latter  en- 
trusted to  bim  the  guardianship  of  his  son  Thcudoiiius ;  but 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  with  which  bis  son  Bahram 
v.,  sumamed,  from  his  love  of  the  chase,  Gour,  or '  the  Wild 
Ass,*  commenced  bis  reign,  led  to  a  abort  and  indecisive  war 
with  the  Romans.  The  subsequent  sway  of  this  prioea  Wia 
glorious  and  popular :  aAer  repulsing  with  great  loss  KB  in> 
vasionof  tbeTurksof  Tcana^jxiana,  beestended  his  realm 
to  the  ftontleis  of  India;  and  bis  atraordioary  personal 
prowess  has  preserved  his  memory  to  the  present  day  in 
Persia  as  a  favourite  hero  of  romance.  He  perished  acci- 
dentally in  hunting,  leaving  the  crown  to  lus  son  Yezdujerd 
II.  (surnamed  Sipuh-Dost,  oi,  the  •  Soldier  s  Krieud whose 
reign  of  sixteen  years  t44'2-.')'^)  was  a  period  of  peace  and 
prtwiperity.  Ou  his  death,  his  younger  son  Hormuz  IH. 
mounied  the  throne,  but  was  sjieodily  expelled  by  bis  elder 
brottier  Firouz.  or  Perozes,  who  had  been  furnished  with  an 
army  by  the  Khan  the  White  Huns,  or  Turks  of  Trans' 
Oxiana.  Firouz  however  returned  this  service  by  attacking 
the  dominions  of  his  benefactor :  ia  his  first  invasion  be  was 
deiValed  and  taken  prisoner,  but  released  by  the  gsncraai^ 
of  tbe  Khan,  In  a  second  attempt  the  Pmaian  amy  wai 
eat  to  pieoes,  and  their  perfidious  kiu  left  among  ^ 
shin,  after  reigning  twenty  four  year*(458-82X  His  eon 
Palash,  tbe  Valens  of  the  (xreeks,  reigned  only  four  \  ears ; 
but  his  brother  and  successor  Cavades,  or  Kobad  (4>t;^ui>, 
though  h,s  addiction  lo  the  libertine  tenets  of  Muzdak  cost 
him  a  four  years'  delhraiieuiciit  t43r-jul)  in  favour  of  his 
brother  .lainaiip,  eventually  retrieved  the  kin((<lom  from  the 
vas.sala;^e  to  the  Huns,  in  which  the  fate  of  Firouz  had  left 
it,  and  walked  a  successful  war  with  the  Greek  emperor 
Anastasiiis ;  and  his  son,  the  illustrious  Khosru  Nusherwan 
(531-79),  raiiied  the  Sassanian  empire  to  its  highest  pinnacle 
of  grandeur  and  prosperity.  For  the  details  of  his  long  and 

florious  reign  we  refer  to  the  article  Khosru.  He  carried 
is  arms  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  the  Sullej,and 
the  Jaxartes.  Traus-Oxiana,  the  Punjab,  and  great  partgf 
Arabia,  obeyed  his  tiMndatoa.  Persia  was  divined  into  Iblir 
great  vice-royalties,  and  the  eioellenee  of  the  intenia]  admi- 
nistration, in  which  the  king  was  aided  by  his  celebrated 
minister  Buzurg-Mibir,  has  earned  fur  him  the  proud  appel- 
lation of 'Just.'  But  the  last  M'ar>>even  of  Nusher^san  were 
clouded  by  rever-es,  and  Ins  unworiiiy  son  Hormuz  (579- 
9(1),  after  losing  .ill  the  coiicjucsts  of  his  fatlier,  lorfeiled  his 
throne  and  life  in  a  )>opular  revolt  heajiod  by  Bahram- 
Tcboubecn,  a  general  wh'i,  after  saving  Persia  from  the 
Turks,  had  been  basely  disgraced  by  tlie  king.  Raliraio 
attempted  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  Khosru- Pei  wiz.  .son  of 
Hormuz,  easily  lecoverwl  his  inheritance  (590-62M)  by  the 
aid  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  mi  whose  dethrunement  and 
death  (80t)  Khosru  attacked  the  Roman  empire,  under  the 
prctenee  of  avenging  his  ally,  and  in  sixteen  years  restored 
the  Persian  empire  to  tbe  limits  under  XeiMS*  by  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt  t  but  theee  Sttceessoa 
were  tranMcnt,  and  Khoam,aiter  having  been  in  turn  driven 
from  his  palaces  by  tlie  victories  of  Hcraclius,wa«  murdered 
bybisownson  Shiroyeb,or  Sirosa.  Theparric  '    i  vived 
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hit  falhor  only  six  raonlhs,  aiul  in  fom  years  of  roiifui^idti 
md  civil  war  the  tln-ono  was  filled  by  si\  kin^H  au'l  tuo 
queens,  till  the  lu-ccMion  of  Yemlejerd  111.,  iti  tliu  snine 
year  (632)  in  which  Persia  was  attacked  by  the  Arub8,tbcn 
commencing  tho  career  of  Mohaininc<lan  oonquert.  The 
itite  of  (be  kinigdoai.  weakened  bj  intornal  diwuioiia. 
decided  hy  the  tmttlee  of  Cedema  {936}  ui  at  Ndmwnd 
(r>4l).  the  last  of  which,  thoucrh  the  king  survived  ia  the 
condition  of  a  fu;^itive  ten  yeari^i  longer,  aubverted  at  onoe 
theSav-miian  ^mwcr  .nid  tlic  iiirU'pemlence of  the  country. 

Fvr  mora  li.itts  luocLuiunes  afiur  theMoharoinedancon- 
quL  sl,  the  national  history  of  Persia  presents  aii  oiilii  c  blank. 
The  Persians  imbibed  the  rcUgion  and  litrraturu  af  the 
Arab>,  to  »hiini  they  imimrtod  in  rclurn  llieir<  n  il;zation  and 
luxur)' ;  but  the  country  wa«  only  a  province  in  tho  empire 
of  tba  eali)ihs,  and  foDowcd  implicitly  the  revolutions  of  the 
Ommiyadcsand  Abbasidcs.  [Auahia;  AaBAaiOBS;  Moors.] 
But  with  the  di:cay  and  division  of  the  ponMr  of  the  G  ni- 
manders  of  the  Faithful,  the  spirit  of  independence  rev  ived, 
andtlie  i«*aB(ablisbaientorthe  kingdom  may  be  dated  from 
the  ftwndation  of  llw  St^hrim  dynaity  by  Yakub  Ibn  Lais, 
irho  about      threw  olr  hit  allegianoo  to  tbe  caliph,  and 
fixed  at  Shiras  the  capital  of  a  dominion  including  ni>arly 
all  Persia.    But  liia  brother  and  isucccssor  Amer  was  sub- 
dvieil.  111  'Hio,  liy  tho  Tartar  family  of  the  Samanides,  who 
ruk'J  Khiira.^suu  and  Trans-Oxiana  till  999,  while  Western 
PersiLi  ;i!;;uii  ufknuwledgcd  fora  t'l-w  yc.ir5  ;i  jneriirinus  alle- 
giance to  Itie  crilnih.tiU  the  utterdlsrupli<in  oC  t!ie  Al)b:isniir 
p<iwer  threw  it,  jilhuit  o:!b,  mt  i  the  hands  uf  tin-  three  sons 
of  Buiiyah,  Amad  cd-di>ulaii,  Kukii-ed-duuiah,  and  Mosutx- 
ed'duiilah,  who  shared  the  kingdom  among  ihetn  ;  while 
the  last-named  occupied  B c^  lad,  nml  exercised,  under  the 
title  of  BloatMil-Omaru.  ub^^ilute  cuiuiol  over  the  person 
and  lentaimnff  torritoty  of  tbe  calipli.  After  the  death  of 
ABaad*od4oubib,  neany  att  the  dowraiona  of  the  Bouyah 
(MMiMtinea  called  Dmmti  dynasty  wore  reunited  wiaer 
bi«  nephew  or  mecesNir  Adbad,  or  Azed-ed-doulab,  one  of 
lliu  tjreitest  and  moit  virLU'jits  princes  of  bis  time,  wliose 
j'ciyn  of  tbirty-fLHir  ye;irs  (1113-82)  is  t'iie  [era  V>o;h  <if  lUe 
grandeur  ijf  his  t^aimly  atiil  nf  ihc  pru'iienty  ef  Persia.  1 1  is  suc- 
cessors at;aiii  (livi(!e<l  tlie  kinj;<hiiii,  aii<l  vasU'i!  iheirStrenglh 
in  internal  <li.-;^ensio:iij,  duruii.'  wliieh  a  mnnijflr  of  IHJtty 
principaliiies  ruse  to  inikpeiidciice.   One  principal  branch 
of  theBouyahs  euir.ir.vK'd  however  to  retain  Bagdad  and  ilie 
dignity  of  Emtr-al-Omurfi,  raising  ond  deiKi^inj;  the  noa- 
titr- caliphs  at  their  pleasure;  but  the  other,  ulu  h  ruK:d  in 
Eastern  Persia,  was  subdued,  in  1028i  by  Mahmood,  who 
thirty  years  earlier  had  fovunicd  the  mighty  dynasty  of  the 
GhaanoTides  in  Cabul  and  Kborawao,  on  tlm  nuaa  of  tbe 
Sasaantan  povw.  and  had  carried  thelloalem  armi,  for  tbe 
llrat  time*  mto  the  baart  of  India.  AU  Persia  seemed  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  tho  hands  of  this  conqueror  and  his 
rnii.ly,  when  the  prize  was  snatched  from  their  craspby  the 
dcst  eiit  from  Central  Asia  of  the  Se/fooft/iin  Turks,  who, 
origiiiaUy  riTrived  as  vassals  by  the  fibaziu-Mde  pnnres,  slkjii 
as!ierte<l  their  uuSepundcneo,  and  after  ded'ii;  in.;  Maswitxl,  llie 
son  and  successor  of  Mahmood,  a.i>.  Id  l«,  in  a  ^'reat  battle 
near  Nishupur,   compelled  tho  (Jhaznevides  to  confino 
themselves  to  Afghanisinn  and  their  Indian  conquests,  and 
plBC«xl  their  own  sultan,  Toirrul-Beg,  in  pf^sessinn  of  Persia, 
to  which  (103^)  ho  added  Bagdad  and  Irak,  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  caliphute,  depoeing  the  Emtr-al-Omar^i 
Malck-Ruheeni,  the  last  of  the  hoiUOOf  Bouvah.  The  reigns 
of  Alp-Arslan,  tbe  nephew  aud  atweaMOC  otl'ogr ol  ( 1 063- 72)» 
and  hi»  son  Jelal-od<deen  Maiek  Sbab  (I072-!»S),  raited  the 
Perso-Turkiab  nonarcbylo  the  highest  |utch  uf  splendour  and 
glory.  [Aup-AjulaN,]  The  Greek  emperor  Roniaiius  was  de- 
feated and  taken,  ami  Arineiiia  subdued  b\  Alji  Ar^^laii :  the 
rule  of  his  son  extended  over  trrcmt  pan  of  .Syr, a,  Ar.ibi  i,  and 
Tart.vry,  while  internal  properiiy  was  socund  l)y  ihi! 
adiuuustratiun  of  the  famous  vizier  Nizam-nl  timh-: :  and  the 
refurniatii>n  of  the  .calendar,  by  tin-  e^tabhshineni  of  the 
Jelala;an  tora  (March  \i,  1U79),  shows  that  the  progress  of 
srienco  kept  pace  with  thot  of  conquest.    But  the  unity 
of  tlie  empiro  was  disstdved  at  the  death  of  Malek  Shah  : 
hit  Mtts  divided  and  di.<pu(ed  the  provinces  of  Persia ; 
minor  branches  ruled  in  Kerman,  Anatolia,  and  Syria; 
and  when  Sandjar,  the  youngest  and  moat  warlike  of  the 
sons  of  Malek  Shah,  bucceeaed.  about  IISO,  in  ealablteh- 
ing  his  own  supremacy  over  most  of  the  eastern  parts, 
the   juovaices    of  j\z«:rbiian,  Fars,   Laristan,  Stc,  were 
virtually  independent  under  petty  princes  bearing  the 


Ihc  sultan,  had  a.spired  to  hereditary  nde  ;  while  in  tlio 
nnniiita;n  (a)untry  miniedintely  south  nf  the  L'aT^iiinn,  the 
infannius  soul  of  Isui.iilis,  fir  Assass;i)s  [Ash\>;si>'s],  luul  sub- 
sisted from  tbe  time  of  Malek  Shall.  After  the  detith  of 
Sandjar  (llSfi)  civil  wars  recommenced  among  the  Sel- 
jookian  princes,  of  which  the  c  aliphs  avaded  themselves  to 
recover  from  ihcm  ihu  exclusive  pu^sciaiun  of  Bogdad  and 
and  Irak ;  and  though  Xogrul  UL  reunited  (1 173)  the  re- 
maining provinces,  be  was  orerwhelmed  and  slain  ( 1 1 94)  by 
Takash,  shah  of  Kharism.  a  former  danendemy  of  the  8el> 
jookian  emiiirc,  the  viceroys  of  which  bad  thrown  off  Ibeir 
allc^ianee  (luring  the  reign  of  Sandjar,  and  had  gtadaallj 
subdued  Trans  Oxiiina  and  Khorassan.  Persia  now  fell  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Khan-mian  sultan, win*  by  the  d<.>striietion, 
a  few  ypurs  later,  of  the     baurides  (a  dvnasty  whieli  had 


sii]iplante  l  ib.e  Ci!ui7.ne\  ides  m  Cabnl).  extendrd  his  sway 
from  the  Caspian  and  the  bea  of  Arol  to  the  Indus  and  the 
iVrsian  Gulf.  But  tbia  mighty  power  W08  of  bier;  duration; 
Mohammed,  the  successor  of  Takash,  became  embroiled, 
through  the  misconduct  of  the  governor  of  Oliar,  with  the 
ruler  of  th«  MmoU  beyond  tbe  Jaxartcs,  the  redoubtable 
Gengis-Kliaa*  who  in  ISIB  Invaded  his  dominions  with  a 
host  of  700,000  men,  and  intwocampaigns  drove  Mohammed 
to  take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Caspian,  wbera  he  died 
m  12  :0,  His  son  Jelal-cd  deeu  Mankberni,  a  celebrated 
paladiaof  Easternsior)',  maintained  for  some  )ears  a  gallant 
bill  \iiiBvailing  »lru[;^le,  till  his  deaih,  111  l'2:i(),  linally  dis- 
si)h ed  the  Kharisniian  power,  and  laiil  Persia- prostrate  al 
the  feet  ef  the  Moguls. 

The  conque^it  uf  Persia  by  the  Reljiiokian  Turks  had  been 
sofiened  b)"  their  community  of  faiih  and  tbeir  speedy  adop- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  toutli,  but  ti  e  Moguls  detested 
and  despised  alike  tlio  Motkm  Mth  and  the  rcGnements  of 
civdizaiion,  and  their  progress  was  everywhere  marked  by 
merciless  slaughter  and  devastation.  On  the  death  uf  Gen- 
sist  PWctiaMf  to  the  share  of  his  grandson  Hulaku,  who, 
in  ISSB.  took  and  sacked  Bagdad,  putting  to  death  the  last 
of  the  Abbusides,  and  massacrinjr.  acoordi^  to  Persian 
historians,  800,0u0  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  dynasty  of 
Hulaku  rule<l  Persia  about  ciihty  years.  Aluka,  his  son 
and  successor  (1264-82).  extended  his  authority  over  the  Sel- 
jiiiikiaii  jiriiu  es  of  Amitnlia,  and  formed  alliances  with  the 
Christians  fur  tho  rceovery  of  Syria  and  Palefcline ;  hut  his 
armies  sustiuned  several  siunal  defeats  from  tbe  Mamelukes, 
ond  uf  the  short  reigns  which  follow,  that  of  Key-Khaiu  alone 
desei-ves  notice  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  ( 1294)  to  intro- 
duce into  Persia  a  paper  currency,  which  already  existed  in 
China.  The  invasion  of  Syria  was  renewed,  but  again  without 
«uoce8a,in  ibe  reign  of  Gbatan(1394<l903).  who  lirsi  threw  off 
tba  nominal  alleffiance  which  hia  pradeeassors  had  hitherto 

taid  to  the  grand  khan  of  Tartaiy,  and  embtacedt  wttb  «U 
is  subjects,  the  Moslem  religion.  His  hiotber  and  su& 
censor  .Mjajitu.  or  Mohaninied  Khoda-bandah  ()3U3-I6), 
foumli'd  ih.j  celebrated  city  of  .SultLiiii)  ah,  which  lie  made  his 
ea)i!lal  ;  but  Ifie  bereilitary  Mo'.;ul  nobb-s  \iere  ^'adu.illy 
ali»urbiug  all  the  power  of  the  state,  ui.d  ALju  Sa.d  Ba- 
hadur, tho  son  of  Aljaptu,  and  i  i<;btli  ui  vuccessi  iii  Ir  ill 
Hulaku,  was  the  last  of  his  lace  who  enjoyed  any  autho- 
rity, though  several  pageant  munarchs  were  allerwards  ele- 
vated f  jr  »<hort  periods.  Persia  was  now  divided  and  dis- 
tiar'.ed  ii\  numberless  petty  dynasties,  perpetually  at  war 
w.Lh  each  other.  The  II  Khaii'ians.  who  possessed  Bagdad. 
Irak.  Azerbijan,  &o.,  were  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of 
these  princes,  while  the  Modhaiferiana  ruled  over  Pars  and 
Shiraa;  the  Sarbedariam,  Molouk-Kurt,  &c,  occupied 
Khorassan  and  the  neighbouring  parts;  and  hordes  of 
marauding  Tuikunmns,  tho  origin  of  the  present  clans  of 
Persia,  roamed  over  tbe  oountiy,  uneontnlled  by  any  of  its 

1  uler??. 

Surii  was  tlie  state  of  Persia  wlien  a  new  conqueror  ap- 
peared frotn  Tnrinrv,  in  the  persm  of  ihe  famous  Tiiiiiir- 
ienk,  or  'rainerlane,  who  speedily  invol\ed  all  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  one  common  ruin.  Aheady  master  of  Trans- 
Oxiana  ond  Tartaiy,  he  invaded  Khoras.san,  in  1381,  at  the 
head  of  a  force  which  produced  the  instant  submission  of 
all  tbe  petty  princes  in  that  quarter;  and  in  twelve  years 
from  tfaii  time.  thniMh  fkequently  recalled  into  Tarlary  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  l£e  khan  of  Kipnk,  be  bad  subdued  and 
devastated  the  whole  of  Persia,  meeting  with  httle  determined 
resisiancc  except  firom  the  gallant  Modhatferian  prince  of 
Shiras;  his  overihn-w  wa-  followed  by  the  slaughter  (1387) 
of  70,(iU()  inhabitants  uf  Ispahan,  whose  heads  were  piled  in 


Turkish  title  of  tdtAdt,  who,  from  being  lieuteBanta  e{J  ^lamidab^otderofTimtur;  and  Bagdadi  though  nved  in 
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the  (Irst  instance  by  the  submission  of  the  people,  who  re- 
fused to  defend  their  Ijronnical  govtreiga  Ahaied  Il>Kliiiiii, 
•bared  a  similar  fate  in  1401,  u  a  puoiahmebt  fer  lb 
volt  •gUMt  Miran  Shab,  the  aon  whom  Timur  had  left 
to  govern  Feriia.  The  pursuit  of  some  of  the  Turkoman 
tribes  brought  him  in  cmuac!!  witli  iliu  Otiomau  Sulian 
Buyazid:  hut  his  victories  u\lt  the  Tuiks  mid  th«  Mame- 
lukes of  Syria  do  not  c mie  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch. 
Ho  died  near  Otrar,  in  1  as  he  was  on  Ihe  point  of  set- 
tinc;  (lut  fur  the  conqut'st  of  China:  his  empire.  uph«l'l 
only  by  the  terror  of  \ui  name,  fell  to  pieces  almost  in- 
stantly, and  Persia,  in  a  few  years  after  his  death,  had 
relap^L-I  into  a  state  of  division  and  anarchy  even  worse 
than  that  which  had  preceded  his  irruption.  His  son  Shah 
Rokh  indeed*  wbo  ruled  over  Khomssan,  Trans-Oxiana, 
and  Turtary<1409-46X«xerciscd  during  bis  life  a  paramount 
authoiity  o«w  peat  fait  of  tb«  conotiy,  and  omm  Umb 
on«e  wpieiiad  m  aniii  the  defmdatioiB  ef  tbe  Tuikmnaiit; 
but  tbe  tvayofbiedeseeDdanU  was  limited  to  Trans-Oxiana 
and  Biulem  Khorassan,  which  tliey  held  till  expelled  by  the 
irruption  of  thi' Uzhcks.  at  the  end  ol'tSie  t  entury,  while  the 
■WUiiloi  n  pruvincei  were  cimte.sted  by  two  races  of  Turkomans, 
distinguished  by  tlieir  cmbU  m!^  nf  tlie  /i/ark  and  tlu-  ii/iit^ 
theep.  Kara  Yu sef,  llie  founder  of  the  former  raee,  had  iwan 
an  antagonist  of  Tinuir,  after  whose  death  lie  altaiiieiJ  consi- 
derable power  (14U7-2U);  but  his  successors  wasted  their 
Strengtli  in  domestic  quarrels,  till  they  were  overwhelmed 
and  extirpated  (1469)  by  Uzun  Hassan,  or  Hassan  the  Tall, 
ruler  of  Oilllbekr.  of  the  while  theep  dynasty.  Uzun 
HaaaaQ  waa  a  wiao  and  valiaat  prince,  and  succeeded  in 
making  himelf  maaler  of  tbo  greater  part  of  Paiaia;  but. 
Mieountering  tba  Mperinr  po«ar  of  tbe  Ottoman  Saltan 
Mobamoied  11.,  be  rattataied  a  •i^al  defeat  in  Anatolia 
(1-173).  He  was  nevertheless  prepann:;  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  Venice,  the  Rhodiari  knight.-,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
against  the  preponderating^  power  of  liie  Porte,  when  oealh 
put  an  end  to  his  projeets  (nrS);  uiitl  liis  relatives  and  de- 
scendants, after  disputing  for  several \ears  the  jiosse.-ision  of 
his  extensive  territories,  were  finally  supplanted  and  crushed 
(1502)  by  tlie  flr^t  of  a  raee  of  sovereigns  whose  character 
and  rule  imparted  to  tbe  Persian  monarchy  a  greater  de^pw 
of  stability  and  mofo  ietdad  foma  of  government  tban  it 
bad  fat  Knne  centurioe  eigofed. 

bmaol  Shah,  the  Ibukbr  of  Ibe  Se/l,  Sooffi^,  or  Seffavean 
dynas^  (wbenoa  tbo  oomnon  appeUaliou  m  fiipM.  ap^ied 
to  a  Peiaian  moaaittbk  remotely  deeeended  ftom  tbe 
caliph  Ali,  tbeeeuain  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and 
more  immediately  tVum  a  race  of  ancestors  whose  hereditary 
reputation  for  sanctity  wu;i  of  ^reat  serviec,  both  in  his  own 
accent  to  the  royal  di-jnity  and  the  subsequent  long  retention 
of  it  by  hi',  family.  From  the  red  cap  which  he  intruduced 
»h  the  distiiu'tivo  head-dress  of  his  peoplft.  the  Persians  de- 
rived the  epithet  of  Kuzzil-Bash  (  Red  Heads),  by  svhiel)  they 
have  bueu  ever  since  known;  but  their  adhesion  at  this 
period  to  the  Sheah  or  heterodox  sect  of  Islam  has  been 
the  origin  of  their  national  enmity  to  the  Turks,  who  hold 
the  Sooni  or  orthodox  persuasion.  The  greater  part  of  his 
reign  ( 1 602-24)  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  tbe  various 
provinces  of  his  kingdom.  By  a  great  victory,  in  ISlO.over 
tbo  Uzbeks,  bo  etopped  tbeir  career  of  eonqueat.  and  con- 
fined tbem  to  tbo  other  aide  of  tbe  Oxoa ;  but  ho  sostwned 
a  severe  defeat,  in  1514,  from  iho  Turks  under  Sehm  I., 
though  he  subdued  Geor^a  a  few  years  later.  The  long 
reign  of  his  son  Tahmasp  I.  was  Of  cupied  [jnncipally  by 
war*  agi'-iusl  the  Uzbeks  and  Turk-,  the  latter  of  whom 
several  times  invaded  Persia,  and  once  peiieti  ated  to  Ispahan  ; 
hut  the  b<3undarics  of  the  two  empires  were  llxed,  iii  l.'jjj, 
hy  a  peace. which  has  beeii  the  basis  of  all  subsetiuent 
treaties.  The  embassy  of  Anthony  Jenkinson  (ljb2)  was 
the  means  of  opening  commercial  relations  between  England 
and  Persia ;  but  the  chief  glory  of  Ismael's  reien,  in  the 
estimation  of  Oriental  writers,  was  the  muniAoent  nospitality 
wbicb  bo  extended  to  tbo  Mogul  emperor  Humuoon,  wlien 
driven  ftom  India  by  a  raibellion.  Tbe  reigni  of  lanwil  IL, 
aon  of  Tahmasp  (1576-7),  and  hia  brother  Mohammed 
Khoda'bandah(l577-65).  present  nothingworthy  of  note  ex- 
cept the  renewal  of  tbe  Turkisli  war ;  but  under  the  rule  of 
Abbu  the  Great,  son  of  Mohamiued  (1585- 162').  the  SeiTa 
vean  dynasty  attained  its  zenith  of  power  and  reiiosvn. 
[Abhas.]  Afterloiallv  e\pellinf? (he Uzbeks  from  Klv  ra-saii, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  reiyn,  he  lurnud  lus  arms  agam-l  the 
Turks,  over  whom  (having  equipped,  by  the  aid  of  two 
English  travellers,  the  brulhers  Shirley,  a  corps  of  12,000 
mtuiketoeiB)  be  gained  repealed  viciori^.  ^m  (fioa  to  161 


in  which  year  a  peace  waa  eonduded,  mtoring  to  Portia 
all  her  former  pomemions.  In  order  to  promote  manu- 
fketUMMtbo  invited  Armenian  artifleers  to  settle  atJulfa, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  tlie  English,  by  uho-e  aid 
he  exnelled  the  Portuguese  from  Ormuz ;  he  'removed  the 
eaiutul  fniui  Ka/.win  to  Ispahan,  anil  f^ieatly  imprtived  the 
Ulterual  eoiuujuiiicaiiiins  of  the  kingdom;  but  in  his  old 
a;;e  he  grew  suspicious  and  cruel,  and  his  last  years  were 
embittered  by  regret  f  ir  the  loi.s  of  his  eldest  son,  wljom 
In-  had  unjustly  put  to  death.  His  grandson  and  successor 
Shah  Soofl  I.  (1627-41),  wa-i  a  cruel  and  drunken  tyrant; 
the  warlike  Ottoman  sultan,  Mourad  IV.,  availing  himself 
uf  hi*  incapacity,  recovered  most  of  the  Turkish  Iokscs,  and 
took  Bagdad  in  1C37,  after  which  a  pence  was  concluded, 
restoring  the  boundaries  aa  in  16ft5,  and  giving  up  tbeacqui* 
sitions  of  Abbaa  tbe  Great 

Tbe  reign  of  Abbas  IL  (|64l-66|k  Mid  his  aoo  Solimaii  or 
Shah  Sool  II.  (I<(M-94).  are  ainmt  destitute  of  events  in 
(heir  foreign  relations,  which  conlinued  uninunily  peaceful. 
Cximmercoand  the  arts  iliturished  durinj;  this  period  ;  many 
European  travellers,  ns  Tavernier,  Kiempfer,  i  hnrdm, 
visited  Persia,  ai^l  emba-siesf  from  many  fi.cu'n  powers 
iijipeared  at  Ispahan,  [iai  t;cularly  a  spleiid,'!  luissi  iii,  m  1  6  r.l, 
from  I,«ni»  XIV.  of  t'liuiee;  but  ihe  eoutt  was  »uiik.  in  in- 
dolence 111  I  luxury,  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  had 
greatly  declined  from  inaction.  The  first  part  of  the  reign 
of  Shah  Sultan  Hussein  (I t>04- 1 722)  passed  also  in  traD> 
quiUity  ;  but  this  was  only  the  calm  which  precedes  a  storm. 
The  character  of  the  king,  a  weak  and  bigoted  though 
amiable  prince,  surrounded  and  governed  by  mullahs  and 
eunuchs, promised  impunity  to  revolt  or  aggression.  Georgia, 
Laristaa,  nnd  other  remote  provinces  rebelled  and  were  re- 
duced, but  the  revolt  of  the  Afj^hans  of  (}abul  and  C^nda- 
har,  in  I'OD,  had  more  formid.ible  conse;iuences.  Their 
chiefs,  Meer-Weis  and  his  succosiur  Mu«3i'-Mahuiood,  re- 
pelled witli  loss  all  the  attacks  of  the  Persians ;  and  in  1720 
Meer-Mahiuuod,  «;ticouriged  bv  the  spectacle  of  weakness 
which  the  monarchy  presented,  inwded  the  coumry  wiili 
25.0U0  men;  and  in  1722,  after  routing  tbe  P«ri>ians  at 
Goolnabad,  under  the  walls  of  Ispahan,  invested  the  capital, 
which,  after  enduring  for  several  months  all  the  horrors 
of  fkmine,  waa  Ihned  to  capitulate.  Hussein  resigned  his 
crown  to  the  conqueror,  planing  the  nyal  aigrette  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  turban  of  Mahmood,  October  23.  1722; 
and  Persia,  aAer  having  been  ruled  229  nan  by  the  (iuni|y 
of  Ismael  SoolSto,  tbvs  fell  under  tbe  yoke  of  the  Afghans. 

The  on>wn-|irinoe  Tahmasp  however  held  out  in 'Armenia, 
and  Russia  and  the  Porte,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
w  hi(di  prevailed,  formed  the  desif^n  of  dismembering  Persia 
by  Keizing  the  districts  aiyoiuiiig  their  own  territories. 
A  partition  treaty  was  concluded  for  this  purpose,  and  Tali- 
leasp,  in  172,1,  actually  ceded  the  Caspian  provinces  to 
Russia,  in  return  for  a  pi-oraise  of  aid.  wliich  was  never  ful- 
filled; while  ou  the  other  hand  Aleer-Asliraf  (the  cousin 
and  successor  of  Mahmood.  who  died  raving  mad  in  \7 1'j) 
gave  up,  bv  the  peace  of  Bagdad  (1727).  Azcrbijan,  Khu- 
zistan,  and  Irak  to  the  Turko,  yUM  in  return  acknowledgcnl 
him  king  of  Persia.  Rut  the  progress  of  Tahmasp  and  Ins 
great  general  Nadir-Kooli  was  fast  destroying  the  hciof 
tenure  of  tbe  Afghans  in  Persia,  though  they  strove  to  main* 
tain  H  fay  dreadful  masaaeree  of  tbo  nobles  and  diaafleotad 
eitiaens.  Ashraf  was  driven  flrom  Ispahaii  hy  Nadir,  te 
1729,  and  killeil.  after  a  second  defeat;  in  1730.  Tbe  in- 
vaders were  everywhere  exlermiiuted,  and  Shah  Tahmasp 
re-occupicd  Ispahan.  But  all  the  real  power  remained  in 
the  hands  <if  Nadir,  who  in  17:i2  dethroned  Tahnia'-p  for 
conctudiiig  an  igiirimiiiuuis  peace  with  the  Porte,  elevating 
his  infant  son  Abbas  111.,  in  whose  name  he  i^overned  as 
regent,  and  after  cxpelhiig  the  Turks  from  their  conquesis, 
concluded  a  peace  in  1736,  re-establisihing  the  aniunt 
ftrontiers  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  while  the  districts  ceded  to 
Rintia  were  recovered  by  treaty.  Abbas  died  the  same 
year,  on  which  Nadir  fiirmeily  declared  tbe  Seifeveaa 
dynasty  at  an  end.  and  himself  amunwd  tha  crown  under 
the  title  of  Nadir  Shah. 

This  extraordinary  man  laiaed  Pitraii,  ftr  a  short  time, 
to  a  hit:;lier  degree  of  power  than  ahe  had  potMNod  sine* 
the  rule  of  the  Sassanian  kings.  He  eonqnered  Ctodahar 
and  AlKhanistan;  and  in  invading  India,  in  1739.  took 
Delhi,  and  earned  olTa  h  .oty  ostiinatwl  at  32.000,«iOt)/..  re- 
diici:iL'  the  next  year  the  Uzbeks  of  Khiva  aiul  Bokhara, 
long  the  enemies  of  Persia.  A  tercnil  war  wilh  the  Purte 
(1743-6)  Icrniuiati-d  fntuiiably  to  Persia;  but  tbe  barbari- 
ties andavancijQf  Nadir  exasperated  his  subjects,  and  be  waa 
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murdered  in  hk  tent;  1747.  piiMB  Bus.]  Hli  death  i  limi  trbo  bad  tlieir  nrineipel  ftetiott  on  the  AnMn  . 

was  the  signal  fbr  a  scene  of  ananhr  and  confusion ;  the  |  at  Ras-ol-Khyma,  ubout  60  mitee  from  Ras  MiMnndom, 


Vsbek  stafes  threw  ofF  ilm  yoki:,  ntui  AfijlianiHtan  becume 
an  independent  and  powL-rfal  kingilum  uikIlt  Ahmed  Doo- 
rauiii,  whili-  ihi;  ciown  of  Persia  was  ciinlesli'<l  by  vanrms 
competitors,  and  the  kiniidom  torn  l>y  civil  war,  till  a  chief 
named  Kereem  Kl.an,  of  the  Zend  family,  bucceuiled,  in 
1769,  m  pouessing  him-^elf  of  supreme  power,  whicti  he 
held  tOI  bU  death,  in  1779.  under  the  title  nfWakeel,  or 
Administrator,  refusing  the  iiuignia  of  royolty.  Ki^  sway 
was  mild  and  equitable  ;  be  rcpret^sed  the  depredations  of  the 
Turkoman  tribe*  vbiAh,  under  Nadir,  him>olf  a  Turkoman 
wd «  Boom,  bud  overspread  Persia;  and  he  concluded  ad- 
i«Qt»geoual7  •  aiMwt  war  with  the  Porta.  Bnt  fraah  troublea 
broke  oitt  at  Ms  death.— aix  ehieft,  between  1779  and  1 789. 
ascended  or  claimed  the  throne,  while  Russia  took  advan- 
tnge  of  the  prevailini;  anarchy  to  encroach  on  the  nurthern 
priivitifcs,  taking  Georpia  vinder  her  protection  in  1783. 
The  candidates  for  ruViilly  were  at  length  reduced  to  Lulf 
All  Khan  Zen<l  iin4  Aga-Mohammed  Khan  Kajiir;  liic 
former,  a  hr»ve  but  cruel  prince,  bore  the  title  of  king  from 
1789  to  1795,  when  he  was  taken  imil  put  to  death  by  his 
hvaLwho  thus  became  *n\c  inonaicb,  and  the  founder  of 
dl*  Kigar  or  reigning  dynasty.  Ho  fixed  his  capital  at 
Teheran.  His  first  act  was  to  attack  the  revolted  Georgians, 
whom  he  overthrew  in  the  field,  anasubjected  their  eapital. 
Tallia,  la  mthtaia  ptllan  and  manaace ;  but  hia  sevwity 
provohnd  to  own  attaaoanti  to  aMOMinata  hhn,  and  ho  wan 
suceeoded  by  his  nepbav,  the  late  Shah  Puttah  Ali  (1797- 
1834).  The  early  part  of  h»  lont;  rci^n  was  marked  by  the 
rival  intrigues  of  France  and  Eiighind  at  his  court  witli 
reference  to  India.  The  pmn'ipa!  subsequent  events  were 
his  two  disa?.trous  wars  \v;tli  Ilu'isia,  tlie  first  of  which 
(180-S-13)  ended  in  the  ccsMon  of  must  of  the  Caspian  pro- 
vinces by  the  peace  of  Guulislan;  the  second  (l&'iri-P>,  In 
the  resignation  of  Enwan  and  the  country  to  the  Araxes,  by 
the  treaty  of  Turktn.uidiai.  He  however  reconquered 
Khoiatsan  from  the  Afghaos  and  Uzbeks,  and  broke  the 
pomr  of  tbo  chiefs  of  tnbee  by  appointing  his  own  nume- 
loua  aoiis  to  marly  all  the  govcmmenU.  At  his  death  a 
atmggla  Jbr  the  ennrn  commenced  among  his  descendants, 
hnt  waa  ipeedlly  tenninatad.  by  the  iniluonee  of  En^MtA 
and  HnMia,  in  fevour  of  the  praaont  8hab  Mobannned, 
I  of  Futtoh  AH  by  his  oon  Abbas  Mirza,  who  had 
declarod  crown -prince,  bnt  died  before  his  father. 
The  reign  of  this  young  prince  has  not  hitherto  bct-n 
auspicious;  ho  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  blindly  into 
the  arm*  of  Riws:a,  and  the  unsucci  ssfni  expedition  which 
he  undertook,  in  l^33,  against  the  .Aft;liHn  prmce  of  Herat 
has  not  only  exhausted  his  rcsoun'ci,  hut  placed  lilni  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  British  power  in  India.  Such  is 
the  present  political  position  of  Persiii,  of  which  the  pro- 
gress of  tune  alone  can  develop  the  conaequeooea ;  but 
the  reduced  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  iU  sitnatioQ  bo- 
tween  the  two  mighty  and  increasing  Asiatic  empires  of 
England  and  Russia,  of  one  of  which  it  must  virtually  re- 
main the  vaasal,  apparently  Bteolude  the  mwibiUly  or  ita 
'  aeain  faeldiBg  ita  fbrmar  Important  ranV  in  the  aealo  of 


PERSIAN  QULF,  a  large  closed  sea,  connected  with 
and  consequently  constituting  a  portion  of  the  Indiui 
Ocean.  Theentrance  from  tliat  seai^iby  the  siruii  of  Ormuz, 
which  in  the  nar.-owcst  point,  between  Ras  Koli  (or  Ca|w 
Koli).  in  Persia,  and  Ras  Musscn  loni,  in  Arabia,  is  about  ."^s 
miles  wide.  'I'he  gulf  extends  between  '.M"  and  30°  N.  lat. 
and  betweeu  ^n"  and  58"  30'  E.  lung,  its  general  form  is 
that  of  a  curve,  the  convex  side  of  which  is  turned  to  the 
south-cast.  The  direct  distance  betncun  Ras  Musscndum 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Shal-el-Arab,  which  enters  the  most 
north-weatern  extremity  of  the  jniU;  i»  about  550  milai; 
bnt  measured  along  the  curved  Uno  dF  the  gulf,  ft  is  600 
miiaa.  In  width  it  variea  between  40  and  loo  miles,  the 
greataat  width  ooeurrit^  between  $4' and  52**  E.  long.  The 
BTerage  width  exoeeda  lOO  miles,  and  the  area  is  ixh,mt 
7U.000  square  miles,  lite  islands  which  ai  e  (Ilape^^L■<l  over 
this  j^ulf  lire  estimated  at  about  1400  square  miles. 

liie  luisii^ntion  of  tins  sea  is  dangerous  and  tcdimis, 
owui};  h,  [hv  numerous  shoals  and  reefs.  These  shoal-  atul 
IcuIa  are  much  inore  numerous  on  the  southerti  or  Arabian 
coast,  which  can  hardly  be  appro.ichcd  in  any  part  by  laryo 
vessels  without  ihe  greatest  care,  and  it  was  accordingly  for 
a  long  time  the  refuge  of  pirates,  who  by  their  boldni'ss 
and  aciivity  iDcnHuwa  the  danger  of  the  navintion  in 
thiaaea.  The  moat  daring  of  theae  piiatea  wore  th«Jawa-i 


and  who  were  only  comiH-lled  to  keep  tlie  peace  by  two 
expeditions  sent  against  tiieni  by  the  Eni;lish  from  Bombay, 
in  1809  and  in  1819.  The  navigation  alonj;  the  northerit 
coast  is  comparatively  free  from  ilangnr,  and  the  shoals  are 
not  very  numerous.  The  larj^est  are  those  winch  surround 
the  western  part  ofKishm,  and  render  the  strait  which  se- 
parates that  island  from  the  continent  so  intncate ;  and  the 
Berdistan  Reefs,  which  render  the  coast  of  Persia,  between 
51*  and  62°  E.  long.,  inaccessible  to  vessels  above  the  site 
of  a  boat  In  all  other  places,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  soundings  are  regular,  on  a  mnddy  or  sandy  bottom,  and 
vesaela,  in  ease  of  Dooeaaity*  0nd  aanty  either  in  oomo  of 
the  Hnall  bavt.  or  under  the  small  wlaira%wbieh8re  nume- 
rous along  this  coast.  The  places  which  are  most  resorted 
to  by  the  shipping  are  the  anchorage  between  (he  island  of 
Ormuz  and  tlie  town  of  Gombroon,  the  small  bays  of  Mo- 
goo  and  Bonder  Chetwar,  the  roadsteads  of  Bushuer,  and, 
nortii  of  that  town,  the  bayof  Jenuhe  and  Rus  Dileni. 

The  previiiliiif;  wind  during  the  whole  year  blows  from 
the  north-west.  It  is  only  during'  ilie  iminilis  of  November, 
December,  and  January  that  southerly  winds  may  certainly 
be  expected,  especially  in  the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  where  ^les 
from  the  south-west  and  south-aoulh-weat  are  sometimes 
ex(iiirienccd.  In  other  seasons  of  the  year  southern  winds 
are  of  abort  dnntion,  and  tJiey  am  constantly  followed  by 
north-western  windi^  the  dnration  and  ftne  of  vhieh  are 
always  proportionate  to  the  time  that  they  hava  bean  intav* 
rupted  by  the  southern  winds.  The  Arabian  navigators 
have  observed  that  tlie  northern  winds  blow  regularly  at 
certain  seasons.  They  cad  them  shemaal,  and  distinLjuish 
the  great  and  tiio  hitle  sheinaal.  The  great  sheriiaal 
blows  with  considerable  force  for  about  fujty  days  in  June 
and  July,  but  it  it  is  not  steady,  being  interrupted  by  calms 
and  light  winds.  The  little  ahomaal  continues  to  blow  for 
twenty  days  in  March  and  April,  with  great  force  and 
without  interruption.  After  this  wind  has  blown  four  or 
five  days,  a  strong  current  begins  to  run  against  it,  whidi 
catriea  vessels  daily  twenty  miles  westward.  This  is  pro* 
dueed  probid>ly  hy  the  accumulation  of  the  water  in  the 
narrow,  long,  and  curved  strait  b^  which  the  gulf  is  con- 
nected with  the  ocean.  Koother  winds  in  this  tea  are  steady 
except  those  which  blow  from  the  north-west,  and  sometimes 
those  from  the  south-east.  The  rest  are  feeble,  uncertain, 
and  cliiini^e  fre<iucnily.  The  sMiitherly  winrU  bbiwuig  in 
w. liter  are  frcvjueiuly  arcompanied  with  iic:ivy  rain*,  but 
the  rains  diminish  icwnrdi  liie  iionii.  so  that  at  Bassora,  on 
ilie  Shttt-el-Arab,  very  liitle  laiii  falls.  These  winds  rarely 
last  more  ihan  three  or  four  days,  and  do  not eztaud  to  tlM 
nortti- western  part  of  the  sulf. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  between  Cape  Jask  and 
MuMsat.  tlte  currents  arc  variable  and  uncertain,  and  usu- 
ally subject  to  (he  wind  (from  tliu  north-west) ;  they  set  to 
the  leeward.  But  aometinwa  they  set  against  the'  north* 
western  and  northern  winds,  and  thus  eaoae  what  no  called 
faces.  Thenr  run  with  more  vdoeity  along  the  shoree  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  It  is  staled  that  in  the  Strait  of 
Ormuz  itself,  the  ctn-ront,  from  May  loSeptcmbL-r,  n.iis  into 
the  gulf,  and  in  the  reinaiiuli  r  of  the  year  out  of  U.  Within 
the  gulf,  fmrn  Ras  Musseiuliui  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el- 
Arnb,  tho  current  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  ea-stwanl, 
but  It  isLiflcii  feeble,  and  sometimes  it  sets  to  the  north.  But 
a  cut  rent  is  frequently  met  with  along  the  coast  of  Persia 
which  sets  westward  for  several  days  together.  Vessels 
therefore  which  sail  to  the  west,  keep  close  to  the  Penian 
shores,  where,  besides  these  currents,  they  are  favoured  by 
the  land-breezes,  which aw not  nculart  bilt  occur  from  time 
to  time.  I'he  Arabian  naTlgatoia  are  verv  expert  in  taking 
advantage  of  these  eifoamataneee. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  namenos  islands  vhich 
are  dispersed  along  tlie  shores  of  the  gulf  are  Ormus 
FOrmus],  Kishm.  Kacs,  Busheab,  Bahrein  [Bahrein),  and 
karej.  Kishinis  the  lar^-est  i-land  in  ilic  gulf,  being  64 
miles  loiij;,  and  in  tho  biuadL-^t  (lart  twenty  miles  wide. 
The  surlaco  is  slated  to  exiccd  :iULi  -ijuare  miles.  On  the 
southern  side  a  ridge  of  hiiis  extends  from  one  eMreimty  :» 
the  other,  while  the  remaining  space  to  the  nurihward  is 
occupied  by  arid  plains  and  <lecp  ravines.  The  greater  part 
of  the  island  is  sterile,  and  in  some  places  encrusted  with  a 
saline  olUureaoence,  but  iher«  are  also  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  ground.  The  population  oxcee<ls  5000.  Kishm, 
the  capital,  at  the  eaaleniezliemily  of  the  island,  is  a  place 
gieatly  imMtA  1o  by  fiatiw  veMek  It  has  ahtiar,  well 
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iup|)Ueil  with  fruits  and  provisions,  anJ  souio  laue  ami 
wt'll  built  bouses;  the  |iopul;itiMU  is  'Jiico.    Lufi,  oa  the 
noi'ihern  coasX,  on  the  channel  MliichUtvidti^  tbu  lakud  lr(»iti 
iht  continent,  vFas  once  the  rc!>ort  of  piralcs,  hut  is  now 
nearly  abandoned.    At  Basiidob,  or  Bu«aadore,  not  far  from 
the  vicstem  extroniity  of  the  island,  the  Bast  India  Coin- 
puivbadto  •stoblMhinoat  durincthc  survey  made  by  them 
of thtgidf (ftom  1881  to  1828).  Ricf  isculiivatediUiddale- 
liew  n«  nametow.  The  bland  of  Kd&, or  Kemi, k  tmall, 
Uie  am  hardly  excf^cdiug  five  square  milea.  bat  ft  ii  ^ell 
cviliivLst  ]   11  !  produces  wheat  ajiu  tobacco.    Itbasa  sronll 
town,  ami  a  imrbuur  for  native  vessels,  which  is  IVequently 
riisorted  to.   The  ihKuid  of  Bu»beob  contains  about  foriy 
square  miles.    It  iu  uncultivated,  but  product!*  dates  aiul 
abounds  in  goat.t.    It  has  a  Muall  tovMi.  and  a  li.u'bour  ui 
tiie  VMlern  end  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  good 
atMbongefor  vessels  of  large  burthen.   The  island  of  Karej, 
or  Kbarrtkck,  contains  about  26  scjuare  miles,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  reefs,  except  at  its  north-eastern  exircmity.  It 
i%  clevMMk  and  vifibliaaft  awnaiderablediataiica.  Thedale- 
gruvos  are  extemivei  and  tbera  b  abundanoe  of  good  water. 
Ve^sob  .<^ailing  to  Baasora  obtain  pilots  here,  who  conduct 
them  thiuu^U  the  dangerous  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab. 

Fu>h  abound  along  the  snores  ot  the  yulf ;  and  fish  and 
dales  cuListituto  ihi-  |>i-UK'ipal  artu:lL-a  ut"  fuud  of  iIk-  [>o]iula- 
tjun.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  Arabian  chores 
of  this  sea  get  their  means  of  subaistonco  by  tho  pearl- 
fiibeff.  Tbe  most  extenaive  pearl-fisheriM  are  those  on 
the  HVatal  banks  not  far  flmn  tbo  isbnd  uf  Bahrein  ;  but 

Krt-^taca  aie  found,  mora  orlaaa^aluiw  tba  wbioto  of  the 
bian  raaat.  and  lound  almoat  all  tbe  idandt  of  the  gulf 
Such  as  are  fished  in  the  sea  near  tbe  bland  of  Kbaitack 
contain  pearls  which  are  said  to  be  of  a  very  superior  de- 
scription, but  tl.  >.  :s  tiKj  liii'p  to  iiiakc  fisluiig  T.-r 
thein  cither  very  jtroluablf  or  ct*)'  titar  thai  uluml.  .\i 
Bahrein  alone  the  an iui;d  aiiiniiiii  uf  tbi:  penil  fishery  mav 
b«  reckoned  at  from  l.uuo.uuo  to  l,1iOU,OUU  German  crowns 
(the  coin  current  there),  or  from  2U0,0UU/.  to  840,000/. 
The  smaller  fisheries,  at  Aboothatu,  Shargo,  Ras-el-Khyma, 
may  produce  half  that  sum,  to  that  the  whole  produce  may 
be  between  3OO,0M^  and  380,000^  About  I5«Q  boau  ue 
employed  in  Ihf  •  fl^haiy,  tnd  aaeb  coolaiiM  tan  penoM^  Ave 
divers,  and  five  '  syebors,'  6r  pollen-up. 

The  shotvs  of  the  gulf  are  low,  except  near  tbe  Strait  of 
Ormuc,  wiiere  the  luovinlain-i  on  both  51  1  ^    f  Ra-s  Miissen- 
dotn  rise  to  a  cuiisidLrable  elevaiiiin,  and  l  yuiti  cUiso  i>^)  to 
the  sea.     This  hi^h  mast  ixteiids  wilhui  th<'  ^n\f  abmit 
70  miles,  and  then  the  niountains  on  the  Arul>ian  shore 
recede  to  a  j^real  dislantc,  lenviiit;  u  wide  plain  which  ex- 
tenda  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Shat-el- Arab.    Th  s  plain  is 
aandjr,  and  produces  only  la  a  few  plft>     dales  and  a  little 
com.   It  la  not  known  to  what  distance  fh>m  the  shores  this 
plain  «)ttafkb.  On  all  parts  of  the  northern  or  Persian 
•hoNbiMttniainaanTiitbleflmD  thoaea.    In  aoma  plaoea 
they  retire  to  a  diaianee  of  30  mih*  hem  tha  coaat,  and  at 
others  they  approach  it  wilhiii  llueemilea.  Tliese  mountains 
are  of  morieraie  elevution,  ami  in  genera!  do  not  much  ex- 
n-cd  ,!00(l  feet  absive  the  sea.  lh(.ni^,l-   l  few  summits  rise 
li;L,'her,  among  wtiich  the  highest  is  Muunt  Halailah  or  Ha- 
Ilia,  nl  the  back  of  Capo  Bcrdistan,  whu  li  is  supposed  toat- 
tain  a  height  of  6000  or  6000  feet.    Tbe  low  plain  which 
lies  between  the  shores  of  the  gulf  and  the  Bountains  is 
arid  and  sandy,  and  in  many  places  swampy,  but  exceed- 
ingly hot.   It  pruduoefe  very  nttle  grain,  but  dates  in  abun- 
dance^ and  is  called  hftho  nativaa  Dmbtictan  or  Gnnmir. 
Only  «ne  river  of  importanea  aniart  the  Petaian  Gulf, 
iininely.  the  Sb  it  el-Arab,  which  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
once  of  the  Tiyri!.  and  Euphrates,  and  falls  into  the  most 
nnrtbem  recess  of  the  sea  by  six  cir  seven  channels,  l)f^^  hu  ll 
howover  only  tho  tnoit   western,  called  Cassisu  li^Jiu,  or 
Basra  nver,  is  navj^^dblo  for  vessel-,  ot  considerable  burthen. 
The  plain  which  here  borders  oti  the  Persian  Gulf  extends 
northward  on  the  banks  of  thu  1  ivers  19  the  mountain-ranges 
whiob  surround  the  Black  Sea  on  tbe  aonth.   The  largest 
river  next  to  the  Shat-d-An^  ia  IbaTib,  which  falls  intu 
the  gulf  not     ftoa  the  wast  eaaiam  nouth  of  that  river ; 
fM  eonratt  tk  iMftaMv  laH  iban  IW  milca  in  leagtb,  and  it 
i    (Tily  navi^rnble  for  boats  of  20  tons  bintheit  to  the  tO«m  of 
Eiulian,  It)  mdcs  from  the  mouth. 

It  is  rfmarUabtc  that  the  shi>re*  of  this  gulf,  in  their 
whole  extent,  are  inhabited  by  one  nation,  the  Arab^,  Tho 
AnA*  bie  tn  pMMMhn  <f  ilie  iM%  oowiay  to  tbeeouMi 


of  the  gulf,  which  i»  also  called  Arabia;  but  on  the 
northern  shore  they  occupy  only  the  Dushtistan.  or  low 
plain  ;  the  mountains  at  the  lack  of  it,  as  well  as  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  which  lit>>  behind  these  mountains,  being  in 
possession  of  the  Persians.  As  the  low  plain  is  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Arabians,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Arabia, 
the  iman  of  Muscat,  faiu  lUOOaedad  in  eatabUdiing  hia  au- 
thority over  nearly  the  whola  extent  of  it,  al  least  as  Ibr 
west  as  Raa  Berdiataa,  and  Ike  king  of  Persia  has  left  him 


in^HMsession  of  it,  but  the  imso  pays  htm  an  annual  rent. 

is  thi!  voya;:e  of  Is'karchus. 


earliest  navigation  of  tbia  gttlf  Vllioll  ia  00  ,WMld 


( Horsbur^tirs  /riiliu  Dirtrtnrij  :  Kinneir'5  Gfographieal 
Mfirimr  rif  thi;  Persian  Kmptre .  Ber:;h:ius,  Geo.  Hydrogra- 
phi^rh'^x  Mfinoirvom  Pm-tixchen  (Jul/:  K cm plhome's*  Notes 
made  on  a  Survey  along  the  Eastern  Sliores  of  the  Persian 
Golf,'  in  tlw  tjtnd.  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  WiUon's  •  Me- 
morandum respecting  the  Pearl  Fidieries  in  tbe  Pbisian 
Gulf.'  in  the  Land.  Geogr.  /otmt.,  vol.  iii.;  Whimlodi^ 
'  Daaoriptiva  Skttdi  of  tbe  laknda  and  Onaat  aitaalad  at 
the  Sntianea  of  dw  Penian  GtdC*  in  tba  Land.  Gtogr. 
JoumaJ,  vol.  viii  I 
PE'RSICA.  [Pe.^ci..] 

PERSICA'RI  A  is  ihe  garden  name  of  a  species  of  Poly- 
fioiuim  (P.  orientalei.  a  handsotno  annual,  growing  about 
si.x  feet  hi^'h.  and  5lrikinL?ly  ornamented  with  nruoping 
clusters  of  pink  tlowors.  It  is  very  diffisrent  from  tbe  Pn> 
lygonum  P»rsicaria,  a  wfld  acHd  plant,  srawiBf  in  ditobai^ 
and  of  no  great  beauty. 

PERSlt^OLA.  Schumadwr%  t»ma  fbr  one  of  dm  JMtir^ 
gvuUinat,  riroi.imDjL} 

PERSIMON  is  the  mntof  tbe  tHospyrm  Virginiann,  a 
trw  inliahiting  the  United  Slates  of  America,  especially  tlie 
southern,  where  it  becomes  60  feet  or  mora  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  Is  or  JO  iiudies  m  diuiiieter.  It  has  ovnte-oblong 
laprr-pomled  sbminij;  leaves,  pale  yelluw  fluwcrs,  and  a 
su(  ( ulent  reddish  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  small  jduin,  and 
containing  a  few  oval  stoties.  After  having  been  exposed  to 
IVost,  it  becomes  sweet,  bat,  like  our  medlars,  is  astringent 
and  uneatable  at  an  earlier  period.  In  the  American  nur> 
series  is  a  sweet  Persimon,  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to 
the  wild  bilid.  It  is  eaten  both  bv  man  and  wild  and  domaa- 
tic  anbaiia ;  H  ia  also  pounded,  dried,  and  made  Into  cakaa, 
or  it  is  bruised  and  fermented,  and  yields  by  distillation  an 
ardent  spirit.  Its  timber  too  is  strong,  elastic,  and  of  con> 
siderable  value.  The  b*irk,  which  is  very  bitter,  is  said  to  be 
tonic.  In  Great  Britain  it  lists  long  been  cultivated,  and 
there  are  fine  specimens  at  Kew,  Lynn,  and  elsewhere.  Its 
fruit  IS  hi)«<'ver  seldom  produced.  The  Peniuion  is  verv 
nearly  the  ramc  m  the  Lotc  or  DeM  PllMtof  SwitSarlanO, 
which  IS  the  Dtotpvms  Lotui. 

PE'RSIUS,  AIJLUS  FLACCU8,  a  Roman  satirist,  was 
born  at  Volaterre,  a  town  of  Etruria.  about  the  itOtb  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  k.d.  34.  He  was  of  equestrian  rank. 
AttheaarlyagaofaixyaaMhaloathiaflttbar.  Hii  mother, 
who  was  afkerwarda  married  to  anotber  Roman  kniglit, 
app<'ars  to  liave  bestowed  extraordinary  care  upon  Peisnn  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  shown  towards  her  the  stroiiifest 
filial  affection. 

Persius  wns  trained  at  Vohiterrw  till  hrs  twelfth  year,  and 
he  then  proceeded  lo  Home,  whore  he  studied  Kf^^i'i-if 
under  Rheranius  Palvmon,  and  rhetoric  under  Virginius 
Flaccus.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  An- 
na>us  Cornulus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  had  come  fi-om 
Ixtptis  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome.  Lucan,  tbe  pout,  was 
bia  fellow-diiciple  in  tba  sdHMd  of  Conntna.  Persius  and 
Ckmratvi  were  bonnd  to  each  oliier  by  fccKngs  more  Hlw 
those  of  father  and  son  than  such  as  usually  subsist  between 
preceptor  and  scholar.  This  friendship  continued  without 
interruption  till  the  death  of  Persius,  which  took  place  in 
his  isih  or  3t)tb  year.  He  bequeathed  his  books  and  a 
large  sutn  of  mcni'y  lo  Coniuiiis,  who  however  declined 
to  recci\'e  the  latter,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  sisters  of  l*er- 

SlllH. 

The  materials  for  a  life  of  Persius  are  scanty;  but  they 
arc  sufllcient  to  show  htm  in  a  very  favourable  light. 
Amidst  prevailing  aorraption,  be  maintained  a  high  moml 
ebaraoter.    He  conaiaiaMly  aptdied  his  wrinetj^ea  as  a 

Stoic  to  the  purposes  of  seu-diaeipline.  His  acquaintance 
with  men  and  things  was  the  resalt  of  private  study  more 
than  lit  actual  cor.veise  with  the  world,  so  ihnt,  as  his  writ- 
ings testify,  he  viewed  human  htc  as  he  thought  it  should 
ba^  rather  limn  aa  it  rmlly  "  "  " 
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forined  of  Peiihis  as  a  satirical  poet.  Quintilian  and  Mar- 
tial, vfitb  801111,'  of  the  early  Christtati  wiiiors,  bear  a  high 
testimonv  iu  li  s  incrUs,  a*  do  hki.'v,  i?.c  several  iiio.l.  rn  criiics. 
Others  consider  Imn  not  worlh  rwding.  fliflurd,  who  lia;* 
studied  him  thoroughly,  says,  among  matiy  luilugios  of  liiin. 
'Hi*  life  may  be  contemplated  wilh  unabaied  pleasure ;  llx; 
TirliM  he  moommends,  he  practised  in  tho  fullest  extent , 
and  at  tn  ig*  wben  f«ir  have  aequiiwl  a  detenoinate  cba- 
netar,  b*  laft  bdiind  hiin  aa  MtabliilMd  nputatioa  for 
eenim,  lavninci  nul  worth.' 

The  works  ^  Ptniua  oMuist  of  fix  Saliim  vna  a  pro- 
logLie.  uhich  seem*  howevw  not  a  ^lorjr  iuitdlila  iotioauc- 
uun  eiihi  r  to  the  first  satire  or  to  the  six  satires  tsketl  as  one 
work.  Till-  iiiL-tic  of  ilr:s  pivjlogue.  which  comprises  14 
lines,  is  of  tliu  kind  cuili-d  cliLiliambic  (laiiu?  iaiiib:e),  or 
scazoii  ( hnhmg  (,  of  which  kind  are  seven  of  tho  |)ociiis  of 
Catullus.  The  S.Uii-cs  cunlaiii  allo^'ether  only  f.ju  hexamtv 
ters;  and  in  soiiio  nianusi-ripts  Ihey  wre  given  as  oik-  con- 
tinuous work.  Whether  Fersius  wrote  more  than  wo  now 
possess.  Ks  the  author  of  his  life  attributed  to  Suetonm^ 
allirms,  we  know  not;  but  since  Quintilian  and  Martial 
^peak  of  his  claims  to  distinction,  though  he  left '  only  one 
book,'  m  sbould  oooeludo  that  no  other  production  of  his 
trasfcnowain 
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2.  Let  u<  eoaventionaUy  designate  the  original  poiala  bf 
Italic  capital  letters,  and  tneir  projections  by  Roman  loM«n; 
thus  P  means  a  point  in  space,  p  its  projection  OD  a jplana^ 

3.  Tho  points  /,  m,  n,  on  a  plane  AYZ,  are  therefore  nn- 

OL-i stood  as  referrinc  to  points  in  space,  Mtualed  in  right 
lines  passing  ihrougn  A  m,  n  respectively,  perpemliculii  to 
tluit  p'line;  but  these  projectioni  alone  do  nut  define  the 
1  elation*  between  tho  original  point* ;  for /,  vi,  w  are  each 
the  projections  of  an  infinite  number  of  original  points,  of 
all  in  short  throujjh  vrhich  each  projeeling  iirte  may  pass. 
To  define  the  specific  points  /.,  .1/,  N,  we  must  consequently 
not  only  have  ^  m,  n,  but  the  lengths  re!>pectively  of  the 
projecting  linaa  LI,  Mm,  Nn,  or  the  distances  at  wliieb 
L,     i^ara  MqteetiTely  situaiad  from  their  pnyeclions. 


Much  has  beentaid  napeolinf  the  ebeeuH^of  Pmiius, 
and  it  has  even  been  stated  tfaat  he  meant  not  to  be  oasily 

iiuderitoud.  It  is  not  verv  likely  that  a  man  ever  wrote 
sonuusly  with  llie  intention  of  being  obscure.  It  is  granted 
that  Porsius  is  obscure  ;  Imt  lu?  v^a^,  no  doubt,  ])lain  enou^^h 
to  his  contemporaries,  who  were  aciinauUed  with  (he  princi- 
jiles  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, and  with  the  persons  and  iIhul^s 
generally  referred  to.  Modern  readers  wjihout  such  a  key 
will  of  course  find  difficulties  in  Persius.  ComnK-ntutor* 
have  however  thrown  much  light  upon  this  author,  and 
among  tbem  Isaac  Cai^aubon  may  be  mentioned  first ;  but 
bis  comment  is  oopious  enough  to  frighten  most  readers  of 
the  present  day.  The  ooauaent  of  Kocnig  is  briefer.  '  But 
that  of  Bond  may  be  reaouinended  as  the  best,  particularly 
because  it  comes  directly  to  the  point,  and  brings  fiwward 
short  passages  from  other  writers  in  saoh  a  ivay  as  greatly 
to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  Pcrsios.'  The Bnpish reader 
may  di  imi  a  correct  idea  of  Penitia  from  the  ttSDilation 
and  notes  of  Gilford. 

Tile  best  eiiitioiii  of  I'ersius  are  th.ise  of  Isaac  Casauboti, 
revised  by  Ins  son  Meric,  London,  lf;47  ;  Bond,  Nor. b,.  It".. 11  ; 
Koenig,  fiiitt.,  isu:!,  nnd  with  Rupert's  Juvenal,  GUug., 
1625.  English  tian-la'.inns  imve  been  made  by  Holyday, 
Di">den,  Brewster,  Sir  Win.  D.-unimond,  and  Giflford. 

(Life  of  Persius  attributed  to  Suetonius;  Fabncitts's 
SiblioOieca  Latina;  Rupcrti;  Koenig;  Gifibim.) 

PERSONAL  ACTIONS.  rAnioNa.] 

PERSONALTY  AND  PBttSONAL  PROPERTY. 
[Cbattsu.] 

PBRSPBCnVE,  a  term  popularly  given  to  an  applica- 
tion of  geometrical  principles,  by  means  of  vhich  a  pictorial 
outline  uf  a  certain  class  of  objects  may  be  delineated  on  a 
jilane  surface.  It  is  consequently  connected  u  lih  ihe  u  is  of 
design.  [Drawing.]  Perspective  constitutes  however  only 
a  sipecific  (  use  of  a  more  general  applieuiion  of  the  princi|iles 
alluded  to,  Inch  enable  us  tr>  ranke  consti  ucUoiiS  relatmsi 
to  geometrical  solids,  beai  ini;  ilie  same  relation  to  geometry 
of  three  dimensions  that  practical  bears  to  theoretical  plane 
geometry. 

The  analyst,  in  his  investigations  of  symbolical  expressions 
tat  the  relations  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  refers  these,  ac- 
conling  to  the  a|i«eie8  of  magnitudes  under  ooosideration, 
either  to  eo-ordinate  lines  on  a  plane,  or  to  eo-ordinaie 
plaiie%  assumed  at  pleasure  in  space.  [Co-oBOiWATia.]  Tbe 
draughtsman,  or  practical  geometrician,  makes  bis  construc- 
tions on  the  lines  ami  figures  themselves,  when  they  lie  wholly 
iu  one  plane;  and  when  he  has  to  make  constructions  on 
gcoraetrii  al  s oUds,  he  i-t  conipelleil  to  refer  the  various  points, 
lines,  and  figures  conneeit  J  with  or  constituting  il:ov(« 
solids  to  one  or  m  ire  ]  Uuies.  to  efltfi,  hi,  object;  and  Uum 
constructions  on  ilie^e  plane*  lie  can  determine  the  un- 
known quantities  of  the  oii^inal  solids  by  means  of  their 
projections,  as  they  are  termed,  knowing  the  condttioiu 
under  which  these  projections  were  obtained. 

1.  Tbe  series  of  points  of  any  geometrical  solid  are  most 
aimply  supposed  to  be  referred  to  a  plane  by  parallel  right 
linee,  peseing  through  them  perpendicular  to  tbe  plane ; 
the  inierseeiioiis  of  tbese  lines  with  the  plane  are  tensed 
thefini^telMMtef  the  origiiial  points  on  Ibat  plaaew 


4.  This  eeoond  series  of  essential  data  Ls  ftimished  by  the 
projections  M,  N  of  the  original  points  on  a  seeond  co- 
ordinate  plane  BYZ,  perpendicular  to  the  first,  and  there- 
foro  parallel  to  the  former  projecting  lines  by  which  /, «,« 
were  determined ;  while,  conversely,  the  first  plane  must  be 
parallel  to  the  projeciino;  lines  by  which  L,  M,  N  are  de- 
tenuinod.  For  if  a  llnrd  plane  lie  conceived  to  pas*  tbrnugh 
the  two  projecting;  lines  lA^  1. 1,  of  an\  pom?  L.  and  there- 
fore necessarily  jiei  pendieiilar  to  the  two  co  ordinate  planes, 
the  interseclions  of  this  third  plane  with  the  two  Utter  wiil, 
toi^elhcr  with  the  two  projectu  i:  lines  themselves,  form  a 
rectangle;  consequently  the  distance  of  any  projection  h, 
from  the  common  intersection  YZ  of  the  co  onlinato  planes, 
is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  projecting  lint  Lt,  which  is 
parallel  to  it ;  while,  conversely,  the  distsiMe  of  the  other 
projection  iot  tbe  aamo  point  X  from  the  same  common  in- 
teneetion  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  vnjtetimg  line  LL. 

s.  Let  us  designate  tbe  thndpiUne  jost  deeeribed  as  the 
projfcting  plane  of  an  original  polnL   It  fbltows  as  a  co- 
rollary  from  this  definition  of  the  plane,  that  the  projecting 
plant's  of  a  serie-i  of  points  L.  M,  N  are  parallel  to  each 
,  other,  ami  (jeriieiidicular  to  both  co-ordinato  planes,  as  well 
I  therefore  as  to  the  coramon  intersection  YZ  of  those  co- 
I  ordinate  planes. 

i  fi.  Lei  YZ  always  desij;nate  the  common  iiilerscr'tioa  of 
tlic  two  co-ordinaU-  jilanes;  let  tbe  piojcciion^  I-,  M,  N  be 
termed  the  plant,  and  the  projections  /,  m,  n,  the  elevations 
of  the  original  points  L,  M,  N.  It  follows  that  if  an  ori- 
ginal point  lie  in  cither  co-ordinate  plane,  its  prqjecting  line 
will  coincide  with  that  plana^nnd  its  ^i^Jeolion  on  the  other 
wiU  be  a  point  in  YZ. 

1.  Let  us  next  eontiiler  a  right  line  LM.  sui)|i^>ed  to  ^uin 
or  pa-ss  through  two  points  in  spaoe  L,  M.  Then  the  right 
line  LM,  joining  or  passing  through  the  pbm»  of  L  and  Jf, 
is  called  liie  plan  of  LM,  and  Ate  is  tbe  elivatiott  of  the 

same  originui  line. 

H.  It  IS  obvious,  from  the  jueceiUiig  definitiiuis.  that  the 
plan  and  fli^alimi  of  any  original  right  line  LM  in  space 
are  ihc  uitersectioiis  wiili  tlx:  co-oruinato  planes  re«iK-i- 
livuiy  of  two  plane*  [tassiiig  tlurough  the  original  hue  per- 
pendicular to  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

9.  We  will  distinguish  the  projecting  plane  of  an  ori^'inal 
line  LM.  by  which  the  plan  of  that  line  may  be  conceived 
as  produced,  as  the  phn-jmjfetiag  ptoM  of  LM;  and  the 
projecting  plane  by  which  Im  it  pnduoed,aa  the  elevatioti' 
jirojecling  plant.  But  Ihe  reader  must  not  oonfhund  the 
projecting  pktm  of  Ml  original  point,  vhidi  ie  neeaasarily 
ilu  ta  both  eo-oraiiMie  pl«nei»  wilh  ilM^rit^ifofinV 
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plane  ot  «a  original  line;  irhivh,  though  necessarily  per- 

pendicular  to  one  co-ordinato  plane,  may  be  parallel,  per- 
penrlaular,  or  oblique  to  the  other,  according  as  ibe  ons^inal 
liiK-  \i  parallel,  perpenslicular,  cir  (iblique  to  that  oiher  co- 
ortiinitu  plane.  Neveri hi'li-ss  tlie  projecting  |jlanc  o!  an 
ori;(inal  line  will  always  ijiii'r>.c(  t  itmt  co-uidinaie  phitii".  to 
irhich  itit  not  aveeuuily  perpeDdicular,  in  a  lioe  vhicb  u 
perpsndieaUr  to  YZ. 


10.  Basides  the  ptan  anrl  dnvation,  thenars  two  otter 
elemeiili  rwerding  ftn  origiRal  line  which  it  ie  neraseery  to 
ooniider:  these  ere  the  point*  In  which  that  line  itself  in- 
teiMBle  the  two  co-ccdinale  planes.  The  principles  of  pro- 
jeotron  ftirnish  as  with  the  followinj^  theorems  rclatiit}^  lo 
the»c  piilnts,  anr!  to  tli(»  plan  and  eitjvriiion  (ftbeline. 

11.  If  lliL"  oniritKil  tine  be  parallel  to  botli  co-ordinate 
planc>,  it  mter.sect  m-iliicr,  iind  both  its  plan  ari'l  I'le- 
vatiofi  are  (  nrallel  io  YZ.  It  is  clear,  on  thi&  iuppuiittion, 
that  Ibo  (iri;;in:il  line  is  ii.«elf  alsn  parallel  tu  YZ. 

li.  If  the  oii^iiial  line  be  perpendicular  to  one,  and 
therefim  parai't"  lo  the  uther  co-ordiuatu  plane,  the  pro- 
feetion  on  that  other  plane  wtU  be  parallel  to  the  ortginaU 
and  perpendkular  to  YZ.  while  Ibe  pnieetion  on  the  Ant 
will  be  a  point,  that  in  which  the  original  line  iiaelf  intoneett 
that  M-ordin^  plane. 

l."?.  irihe  onsinal  line  lie  oltTitjue  lo  one,  ind  ycf  parallel 
to  [lie  other co  ordinaic  plane,  ils  projcriion  on  that  to  winch 
the  line  is  rrnl  puruUel  will  \w  parallel  to  YZ  ;  wlulo  ils  pro- 
jeeliun  on  the  co-urdinatc  plane,  to  winch  the  original  is 
I<arallc1.  cut  XZ  in  the  projectiun  of  the  point  in  whlob 
tlie  original  intersects  the  former  co-ordinate  plane. 

14.  If  the  original  line  be  oblique  to  both  co-ordinate 
planes,  neither  its  plan  nor  elevation  can  bo  parallel  to  YZ; 
the  plan  of  the  line  will  cut  YZ  in  the  projection  of  the 
point  of  intenection  of  the  original  with  the  oo-oidinate 
]ilane  in  which  its  elevation  lies;  vhfle  that  elevalion  wilt 
ml  YZ  in  the  projection  of  the  intersection  of  the  original 
With  the  plane  in  (rhich  the  plan  lies. 

15.  It  alivo  follows  that  the  projecting  line  of  the  point 
in  which  an  original  line  intersects  either  co-ordinate  plane 
roiiK  ide^i  with  the  iateiaeetiiea  of  the  prajoeting  ptane  of 
that  line. 

1 6.  If  an  original  line,  ohliqae  to  hoth  co-ordinate  planes, 
lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them  both,  its  plan  and 
elevation  will  both  be  perpendicular  to  YZ.  since  it*  two 
prajeeting  planea  will  ooiiutide  with  that  tn  which  the  line 
liea.  In  this  ease  the  plan  and  elevation  could  not  fur- 
nish STilTieieiU  data  for  determining  the  ori-.;inal  lines, 
since  they  would  be  common  to  eveiy  line,  in  tne  perpen- 
dicular plane,  which  was  not  parallel  to  either  plane  of 
prujeciion  ;  if  however  we  liave,  ui  addition  to  the  indefinite 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  line,  those  of  two  points  in  it,  or 
the  two  points  in  which  the  ori<;iiial  line  cuts  the  two  co- 
ordinate planes,  then  the  oriaiinal  1 1 no  ia  determined. 

17.  Let  us  next  consider  in  what  manner  an  original  plane 
may  bo  conceived  to  be  referred  to  two  co-ordinate  planes. 
It  ia  clear  that  as  only  one  plane  ean  be  drawn  through  a 
straight  line  and  a  point,  or,  whiehit  the  lame  thing,  through 
the  two  legs  of  a  plane  angle,  the  plans  and  elevations  of 
iiay  two  lines  ihroui^h  which  the  plane  passes  will  dctermmc 
it.  But  the  interseelinn*  of  the  orii^inal  plane  with  the  two 
eo-ordinate  planes  furaisli  a  datum  regarding  it  of  more 
diiwot  application. 
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IB.  The  interseetions  of  on  original  plane  with  the  co« 

ordinate  planes  aie  termed  ils  tracrs. 

19.  i'he  traci-s  of  a  plane  on  either  co-ordinnle  plane  will 
obviously  pass  tluouL'li  the  pviinls  in  wiiirh  two  or  ini:re 
lines  lying  in  the  ongitmi  piano  intersect  that  co-ordiiiale 

plane. 

If  an  original  plane  be  parallel  to  one  co-ordinate 
plane,  its  trace  on  the  other  will  be  parallel  to  Y  Z. 

21.  If  an  original  plane  be  perpeadieular  to  either  ee 
ordinate  plane,  ite  Iramon  the  ether  win  be  perpendfculsT 

to  YZ,  at  the  point  in  which  the  trace  on  ihe  t'rst  plane 
meets  that  line;  and  the  plane  oblique  un|!le  'oimel  hy 
the  tnif e  and  YZ  will  he  ihe  mra^ine  id'  tlie  rliheduii  ai;:;le 
formed  Ity  lite  original  with  the  other  f't>-i)r<lir,nle  |iluiics. 
If  an  cyripinal  plane  he  perpendicular  to  a  co  orilii;a:e  I'l.ine, 
its  trace  on  that  plane  uill  be  the  common  projection  of  all 
lines  in  the  orij!inal  plane,  and  will  pa!<i<»  thloitgh  the  pro* 
jection  of  all  points  in  that  oriKinal  plane. 

'I'l.  If  the  original  plane  be  parallel  lo  YZ.  its  traces  on 
Ihe  co'ordinate  ^planes  will  both  be  parallel  to  YZ.  and 
therefbre  to  eaeh  other;  but  in  every  other  cbpc.  if  the  ori 
f;ina1  be  oblique  to  bulh,  or  meet  lioth  co-onlinnto  planes, 
its  traces  on  them  must  intenert  in  a  point  of  Y'Z.  Aud 
if  the  plane  be  perpendicular  to  both  co-oiditMlle  planes, 
both  its  traces  will  be  perpendicular  to  YZ. 

23.  If  two  o-ii;iii  il  line*  .ire  parallel,  the  plans  of  those 
lines  will  bt;  jKirailci,  as  will  also  be  their  elevations :  but 
the  plans  or  the  elevations  only  of  two  lines  may  be  parallel, 
althi)ii|zh  the  lines  themselves  are  not  so,  tlie  parallelism 
of  either  the  plans  or  elevations  simply  arising  tnm  tbo 
accidental  parallelism  of  the  plan  or  elevation  pritfjeetii^ 
pbines  of  the  original  lines. 

24.  An  analagona  theorem  applies  to  two  original  planes : 
if  these  be  pamltel,  ibeir  traces  on  both  co  ord:na'o  planes 
will  be  parallel:  Iml  if  their  traces  i:ie  paia^iel  on  one 
plane  oiilv.  it  simply  indicate:*  that  the  original  jihnies  in- 
tersect each  ollu-r  ma  lun-  jiavallol  t.j  that  co  uidiiiate  plane. 

26.  The  plans  uf  two  lines  may  cut  one  auoih^r,  as  may 
also  the  two  elevations,  and  yei  the  originals  may  not  lie  in 
one  plane,  and  Ihetcforo  raniiot  meet  each  other.  If  two 
original  liacs really  inUTsert,  the  )wiiii!i  in  which  the  plana 
and  elevationa  cut  each  other  must  lie  in  the  projeetiiig 
plane  of  the  point  in  which  tin  originala  nwat. 

26.  The  pndecthMM  of  eqiaa]  parallel  Knee  wHl  be  equal 
parallels,  in  the  ratto  to  the  originals  of  the  cosine  of  the 
ant'lc  in  which  those  originals  arc  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
I'rijjeelion.  to  radius.  If  two  lines  forming!;  an  anf;le  be  pa- 
rallel to  two  others,  whether  lyini;  in  liie  same  or  different 
planes,  the  prnjeclion.s  of  eai  h  two  lines  will  form  equal 
anRles. 

27.  The  plane  angles,  which  are  the  projections  of  equal 
angles,  will  be  equal,  providnl  the  original  angles  are  .-imi- 
larly  placed  with  respect  to  ihe  traces  of  the  planes  in  which 
those  originals  lie ;  or  else  wlien  the  original  angles  lie  in  • 
plane  parallvl  to  eitlm  eo-ordinate  plane,  and  then  the  pro- 
jected angles  moat  be  equal  to  the  originala. 

28.  Heneo,  since  the  projection  of  every  parallelogram  is 
a  paraltelogratn  (23),  the  angles  of  the  projection  corie- 
!.]>iiiid>nL;  to  the  adjacent  all^lcs  of  the  original  Igwewill 

also  be  complcmentur V  to  each  other. 

2'J.  If  an  original  jdane  and  lino  be  niiitunlly  pciperidi- 
cular.  the  projection  of  the  line  will  be  perpendicular  to  ihe 
trace  of  the  plane  on  each  co-ordinate  plane.  For  since  the 
projecting  plane  of  the  line  must,  on  this  supposition,  bo 
perpendiculw  both  to  the  original  and  to  the  co  ordinate 
pUnOb  and  eonaoquentlyio  to  "their  common  intereeetion, 
wliieh  common  intersection  ia  the  trace  of  the  plane;  thta 
prujectiiiL,'  plane  will  cut  the  co-onlinaie  plane  in  a  line, 
namely  the  prujcction  of  the  ori(;inel.  pcrpiendicular  to  the 
trace  of  the  plane. 

30.  If  aline  in  an  oiigiiial  plane  bo  parallel  to  a  co- 
ordinate plane,  the  projection  of  that  lire  will  be  parallel 
to  the  trace  of  the  plane;  a«d  conversely,  if  the  projection 
of  a  line  situated  in  a  plane  be  parallel  to  the  trace  ut  that 
plane,  the  original  line  ia  parallel  to  the  co  ordinate  plane 
in  which  that  trace  Uot. 

31.  These  theotMM  on  pnijeetiona  would  bo  nadeaa  to 
the  practical  geomelftoian  10  longaa  th«  eomnUanlo  planea 
are  supposed  to  retain  their  relative  sitnafion  in  ^ee:  to 
enable  hiro  to  make  the  requisite  constructiona  en  the  pro- 
jections, and  to  determine  the  unktiown  magnitudoi  entering 
into  the  original  solids  by  means  of  the  piojeciinns  of  the 
known  onei,  ho  avppoeca  ilie  one  co-nrdinaie  phme  tamed 
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round  en  the  connon  imtnwettnn  YZ  till  tho  two  planes 
coincide  in  one  and  the  same  plane :  by  this  supposition  the 
relations  to  YZ  of  the  lines,  points,  and  traces,  on  iho  plane 
which  ia  auppoMd  to  he  turned  round,  remain  unaltered : 
while  tho  prineiplca  on  which  the  prtdoetiam  ara  made 
allow  of  the  correct  interpreution  of  iho  mv  fdadona  which 
the  projections  of  original  points  and  linaa  oti  ono  f^ne 
tunie  with  rfL;urd  Ui  ilie  projections  of  the  same  poitKs  and 
linuson  ilic  o'.liei-  (iLuie,  when  theite  two  oo-ordinaie  plant's 
are  suppo^c  l      comciJe  ui  one. 

3'2.  The  &anie  meilunl  of  bnnping  two  plants  into  otie 
Tnfiy  be  applis  1.  or  rallinr  eoncened  to  be  applied,  to  t)ie 
projecting  plane  ot  any  oiiginal  p>)U)t  or  line,  iliit>  pi  ojeciing 

filaiic  bfiiig  supposed  turned  mund  on  the  projecium  ot  the 
in«  till  the  plane  coincide  with  the  co-ordinate  plane,  that 
is  lu  say.  a  i-onstruclion  can  be  roade  with  the  projection  of 
•  line  fuundeil  on  tins  supposition,  by  which  a  hoe  may  be 
fliund  representing  the  original  line  as  brought  into  tho 
co-ordinate  plane ;  and  by  an  analoyooa  eonatruetioDi  an 
original  plane  niav  b«  ooQitracted  as  if  tomod  nund  on  ita 
trace  nil  it  coincida  with  tho  eo>«fdinate  plane. 

33.  This  principle  may  be  earned  still  farther:  thus  a 
con>truclion  can  be  nia<lo,  founded  on  the  supposition  tliat 
an  (iri^inul  plane  has  been  turned  round  on  uUcrs^^^iou 
Willi  LiiiuilicT  such  plane  till  tbev  coincide,  and  this  com- 
poundtid  plant',  iT  we  may  use  suoii  an  exprowiOD,  bos  been 
again  turned  ruund  on  its  trace  till  it  baa  MOD  blDlvht  into 
the  rommon  plane  of  piojortion. 

.14.  It  must  hence  bo  understood  that  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  projections  is  entirely  synthetical, 
that  iS,  the  draughisroan,  first  drawing  a  line  to  vapraaent 
YZ.  proceeds  from  ibis  simple  assumption  to  draw  the  pro- 
jaetions  of  oartain  poiota  and  lines  of  »  aolid.  on  whicli  he 
piupoaes  to  opaiala,  Aram  their  known,  aasuned,  or  givan 
ralationaloaaeLothar.Bnd  from  thair  conventional  relations 
to  tiie  supposed  co-oidinale  planes,  which  may  in  etery  case 
be  conceived  to  be  so  situated  as  to  facilitale  these  construc- 
tions. HaviiiLT  liuis  nol  llie  projections  of  known  or  i,'iven 
lines,  he  procutils  fioin  ibc5>c  daia  to  ascertain  the  ab^jluic 
magnitudes  of  lines  and  anKles  depcndini;  on  these  given 
ones,  by  making  tlie  constructions  alluded  to,  founded  on 
the  siippo-uion  of  proiectiii^  lines  and  plriues  beiti^  turned 
round  on  the  projeciiuns  deierramed  by  them,  till  they  co- 
incide with  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

36.  If  a  plane  be  turned  round  on  its  intersection  with 
another,  a  line  in  the  former  will  make  the  same  angle  with 
that  interseciion,  when  the  two  planes  are  brought  into  one, 
that  the  line  made  with  that  intersection  when  the  planeS 
wera  in  situ.  Tha  two  Unas  which  ara  the  ioteraactions  of 
ilia  projecting  plana  of  a  point  (9)  with  tha  o»*ordinaie 
plaoea  m  aitu,  which  lines  have  been  shown  to  be  equal  re- 
spectively to  the  projecting  lines  (4)  of  that  point,  will 
be  boih  pel  pelldiciilar  to  'l  Z,  and  ihei  erure  will  coincide 
in  oi;e  line  perpendicular  to  tUat  imu  VZ,  when  lUc  i*o 
CO-phIiimIc  pbines  coincide  in  one. 

.Iii.  Tiie  two  cu-onhii,ite  phines  in  sitn  form  four  dihedral 
antics,  ond  an  original  point  may  be  siUiaiiil  ni  any  one  of 
tlte>e:  that  i«  to  say,  of  u  &)sit:m  ul"  related  original  poinib 
refeired  to  ibose  pUincs,  some  one  or  more  may  be  in  dif- 
ferent dihedral  angles:  it  is  essential  that  the  learner  should 
know  how  to  assign  the  relaliva  situation  of  the  original 
points  in  space  from  the  relative  situation  of  thair  plans  and 
alevations  to  YZ. 

37.  Let  us  distinguish  the  four  dihedral  aaglaa  tbns: — 


1-  +  2*  +  y ;  the  point  P,p*  is  in  tho  dihadnl 

i.  -x  +  y  ;      „        Ui  H 

3.  —  J'  —  y ;      „        M.m         »  m 

4.  -1-  r  ~  tj;        „         N,n  „ 

•  •  1  hr  r.,;T,i  r,;>  ■  -th..  liii*  AB,  fl V  lh«  plMMi  LM.  M»,' rifnify  il>«  roloL 
liM;.  <»  pUue.  th<-  pUut.  •imraUoia.  mt  Umtm  «r which  SMAiSl  A.»,tki 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 


38.  Our  limits  will  only  admit  of  two  or  three  exaroplat 
of  elementary  ounstructioos  to  iiliistraia  tha  sulyactof  pio* 
jectioiis,  referring  to  the  lhaoram  on  wbidi  aaob  stop  of  the 

construction  is  fuundod. 

Gittwft  a  point  Pp  in  a  given  line  AP,  op,  to  draw  a  fduu 
through  P,p  perptndieutar  tit  ihe  given  tine,* 

39.  Draw  a  line  PQ  t'lr  ii^h  P,  iicrpondioular  to  the  plan 
of  ihe  line,  {<a  that  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  co'^rdioate 


plane,  and  lying  in  the  plane  sought;  then  (20)  pq,  pa- 
rallel to  YZ,  will  be  the  elevaium  of  this  parallel.  The  line 
PQ.  meets  tha  oo-ordioate  plane  in  Q.9  (13),  q  there- 
fore will  be  a  point  in  one  trace  of  the  plane  sought :  and 
ainca  ibis  liuca  must  ha  perpendicular  to  tba  olavation  of 
tha  line,  Mn  drawn  through  q  perpendicular  to  ap  will  ha 
that  trace.  The  same  construction,  applied,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, 10  the  other  projection  of  ibe  point,  will  nimtsh  a  point  in 
the  iiorizonul  trace  of  tlie  plane  sou^bt,  which  Irare  mint 
be  drawn  through  K  perpendicular  lo  AP.  The  twa 
traces  thus  found  will  intaiaeet  aaeh  otbav  in  n  paint  of  YZ 

(22). 

Gitvpfi  a  plant  LM.  M n,  and  a  pnint  A,ar  l»  ttratt  a  Hne 

i/imu^h  Ihf  point  perpendicular  lo  (he  plane,  and  tt 
delTimrie  the  potnt  in  irAicA  ikte  line  cut*  the  given 
pliaie. 

40.  Through  Aitt  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  the  riTCB 
traces  LMn  for  tho  indoBnile  projections  of  the  pernendictt- 
1.ir  sought  139):  from  the  point  N»  iu  which  AN  enia 
VZ,  draw  Nn  perpendicular  to  YZ  for  tha  intaiaaetion 

with  the  other  co-orninate  ptnncof  the  plan-projecting  plane 
of  the  perpendicular  (9) :  and  from  L,  in  which  A  P  cuts 
ML,  ilruw  \j  perpeiiil.cular  to  YZ:  the  point  /  is  ihe  elo- 
vatrm  of  ihe  poml  in  wbicii  ihc  plnn-iu i>jecting  plane  of 
the  pej ]iciKliLnlar  cuts  the  trace  LM.  M/;  and  n  is  that  in 
winch  the  same  plane  ctitg  the  tr.n  eM//.  Consequently 
r?  /  is  the  elevation  of  llu'  inlei seclun  of  the  same  plan-pro- 
jecting plane  with  the  original  plane.  I^ow  it  is  obvious 
that  the  point  sought  must  lie  in  this  intersection :  cons^ 
quenily  the  point  p,  in  which  ap  cuu  nl^  must  bo  tho  alava^ 
lion  of  the  point  in  wbiah  tba  pcipendioalar  intataeola  tha 
giran  pfesne. 

41.  The  plan  P  of  tha  point  nay  bo  obtained  bjr  dfawing 

Pp  perpendicular  toYZ(35),  to  cut  AN,  the  indeHnile 
plan  of  the  line ;  or  by  applying  the  foregoing  oonstructioa, 
nratatia  nraundiai  to  tba  otbar  pnyaetionak 

Jhdtma  Snt  through  a  given  point  P,p,foNMikeanppi«> 

po*ed  angle  vrith  a  given  line  AB,  ab. 

-12.  If  the  proposed  line  is  to  be  j  iirn/!e!  to  th.e  given  one, 
lines  drawn  through  the  projections  of  the  given  point,  pa- 
fallal  respectively  to  those  of  the  given  line,  will  be  the  pro- 
jections of  the  line  sought  (2^);  but  if  the  lines  are  not 
lo  bo  parallel,  join  P.jo  with  an)  two  points  A,a,  li,b,  taken 
at  pleasum  ia  tho  givao  line.  ABP  wiU  therefore  be  the 
plan,  and  eAp  lha  Sovation  of  tha  triangle  thus  Ibnnad. 
rinil  the  txiuem,  VU  Lm^  of  tba  plana  or  this  Uiangle,  by 

•  Tlit«  In  the  form  of  cnnnr1*IIon  of  »  proJ).  in  lolM  fvna-iry.  nn.l  it  »o 
iImi.  iuii-ti't<-i^:  GIvrn  Ukt  fm^vciiuua  I'  auil  }i.*Ai  i^ul.j  or<lii^;i'r  pi  lui-.  .up- 
^.^rtl  u>  U.'  bryiight  JDtu  ou)*,  wf  *  puaul  /'  ittiuliNl  in  &u  uii^iu-Al  itna     wt  Uicla 
<tke  fuitnpoKdinjC  |>MI*cuuDi,  AP  ap.  »tr  gyxta ;  to  draw  ihr  line,  (Inm) 
wliicli  will  r«pn>>«oi  llM  inlrnecUoui  ol  a  f  lui«  wiib  Uww  ea.«n)U>aic  planw. 

Uiis  fluw  bsMg  ffiiMiS  la  f«M  thwii^  r.aaa  M  fes.i 
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fliidiDg  the  points  in  which  uny  two  of  its  sides  interMCt 
Cbe  co  ordinttie  piaue»  UVj.  stocu  iliew  pumu  iuu»t  lie  la 
Um  tmen  nquind.* 


43.  Draw  Mn  perpendicular  to  YZ,  to  cut  tli«  tncM  any  • 

whereat  pluasuif  in  jioinlsM.  ?»;  tlit  line  Mm.  n  i«  con- 
»w|iietilly  ilic  tiai^^es  of  a  plane  assuiD' d  al  pleasure  as 
pc'i[;L-nil  cular  lo  liuih  fo-oi dinutkj  planes  (22),  and  cult mg 
ihu  j{tv«3ii  plane  MLri  ni  [t  :ine,  ihe  projections  of  whu  li, 
of  course.  coim-id(_- wall  the  traces  of  tlif  plane.  Tiie  li  nt;ih 
of  this  line,  or  thu  real  dwHincf  bei^t-cn  ilu;  p.iiius  Vln 
when  m  i.itu,  is  obtained  by  making  turn' m  YZ  lijiuiI  to 
aiH;  lltea  Uie  h}pothenui>e  m'tt  i»  tLe  inlersecuon  of  the 
ghran  pUm  with  the  ossuiaad  pbnc,  teovc'ht  iato  the 
pblM  of  pffQMtioa  hj  tb*  rotation  on  mn  of  this  assumed 

44.  Fron  M  aad  L,  w  eeolrM.  viUi  m^»,  1m  for  ndti  re- 
•pectivel  y.  describe  arcs  cutltng  in  ir.  Join  Hir»  Lrt* ;  the 

ir.iiiiijlt^  ML'i'  consequently  (3-')  represent*  tlMt  portion  of 
plane  MLfl  intercepted  between  the  oo-ordinate 
planes  and  lite  line  Mwi.  mn,  brought  inio  the  co  ordinate 
plane  by  beint;  turiu  d  round  on  the  trace  ML,  and  by  this 
rulatiHii,  biiiiyiiii^  tile  ont;uiul  uf  tlie  triangle,  V.\B,pib, 
alotij{  with  It.  'I'odraw  Uw>  irmnt;le  u>  tl.u.s  hruughl  uilo 
the  cu-uidiiuie  planes,  produce  VYi.fjb  U)  cut  the  two  traces 
in  D  and  e  respectively,  make  W  equal  to  Le,  join  IV. 
In  the  same  nann>.r  the  lines  aV,  a'b'  are  obtained,  consti- 
tilting  the  original  trinngle  m  brought  into  the  co-ordinate 
plane  in  the  manner  dc.M.ribed. 

44.  The  point*  A,a.  B,6.  P,p.  lying  in  the  original  plane, 
will  dewriije  ares  of  ctrdes  during  the  lotalioa  of  t  hat  plane 
on  ils  trace:  the  plana*  of  the»e  cinkaBlWt  obvioiul^  be 
perpendicular  to  the  original  plane  and  to  the  eo-ordinate 
plane,  and  consequenlly  cut  the  co-ovdinate  plane  in  lines 
or  trace*  perpendicular  to  ML.  that  of  the  original  plane. 
Hence  if  lines  be  drawn  througli  A.  R,  und  P,  perpendicular 
to  ML,  they  will  pass  thryni^h  a',  b',  and  binre  the  traces 
of  these  pia'iies  will  be  tlie  projectiuns  of  ail  lines  lying  in 
thein.  and  therefore  of  the  circular  arcs  alluded  to  (21) 
in  uiiuli  the  points  a',  f,  and  ff  lie.  By  this  means  the 
poinU  a',  b',  and  p'  may  be  found,  or  teiitled  if  previously 
obiaiiied  on  any  other  principle. 

46.  Draw  jfa*  tv  make  the  propoeed  angle  with  a'b'^i  then 
the  plan  A,  and  elevation  of  the  point  a*,  in  which  the 
prapoaed  line  meet*  the  given  one  in  the  given  angle,  nay 
1w  determined  from  a' by  the  eoitTeiae  proceednv.^  to  that 
by  which  a',  b'.  and  j/  were  obuiaed.  And  halljr,  PA, fa 
will  be  the  projections  of  the  line  as  required. 

47.  'J  lie  lore^uing  consii ncticn  roii;ht  have  been  made 
with  Ihu  itucta  Lrt  iii^tnid  uf  LM ;  but  the  triangle,  when 

*  Tlie  »vli«  of  Uw  titantle  nty  mwt  th«  eiHndiaaU  plan«  la  dilTeKBl  <lih»- 
dnt  nog^i;  lh«  iito(«t'«>«» or  iw« oT  lh««  poloB.  llwwfb  wWehUw »^ 
ttacr  !BM«I  i«">».  ni»v  ilwti-Sm  Iw  on  tOBitiry  MilsssfTfl.  llMlTMMOraU 
pUnn  -hujii  be  drawa  lodt-nuUr ly  •lU  inlH  nii  ••ell  M»  «f  IM«  Hiw  Tl,  or 

AW  io  \>»  o-ucAni  —  lo  rxuud«d  kI.  i-  .       -n.i  r»  do  iiiit  iMlmituI  ilifir 

tciDC  ilwwn  «K 

4  la  ilM  tmm,it^  Is  thwra  •■  Dm  ••■>•  lin*  u  Um  Ma  ol  liir  Mmatd  tn- 
t^ttmMmSnaimt  kaiiUa.«MMrf|<.aas«as*ke«lM«tM. 


bi«n|tlit  into  the  c»ordioatB  phoe  en  the  attppoaition  tt  (h» 
rotaiion  of  the  plane  of  ttiat  triangle  on  Iji,  would  not  ooio- 

ctde  with  a'tfp'. 

<S.  If  a  line  be  conceived  to  move  always  perpendicular 
to  a  co-ordinate  pluii  and  pass  tiuoa^li  an  oiigmal  curve, 
its  interseetiun  with  ihti  plane  uiU  be  ihu  prujei-tion  of  the 
curve;  tiii-5  proj(.-<-tiun  bein^  the  i^eclion  of  the  cyliiidroidal 
surface  t'oruieit  by  ihe  generating  hne.  If  the  curve  he  any 
uiiier  (ban  a  circle  or  an  ellipse,  its  pi  o|ectiuii  can  only  be 
practkakly  desonbed  hv  finding  the  projections  of  a  suDi- 
eient  number  of  points  of  the  original,  from  some  hnoira 
property  uf  the  rurrc,  nr  from  the  mode  of  its  ceiieration; 
and  the  required  piojecuari  must  be  drawn  by  hand  ituovgll 
tb«  p<'int»  thus  deienniued.  It  l»  obvioiu  tlukl  the  prqee* 
tion  of  any  plane  curve  wbieli  ie  parallel  t»  ike  ce^inat* 
plane  naat  lie  equal  and  aimilar  to  the  orieinal.  But  if  the 
original  vxtrvo  be  a  oinle,  or  an  ellipse,  the  projeniing  line 
dun:ig  :i>  iiidtiun  will  uenerutea  right  or  oblique  cylindrical 
suilai  e,  ibe  ^L■ctlull  uf  nliicli  by  the  co-ordiiittie  plane  inuat 
be  eiilier  a  ca  i  Ic  or  all  ellipse. 

n'j.  \\  haic\cr  may  be  the  oblique  position  uf  an  ori;jiiial 
circie  vMili  revpect  to  tilt- cu- urdina! e  jiiaLe,  there  niu>i  be 
one  (liaineter  which  i»  parallel  tn  ittul  piane  ;  now  the  pro- 
ioelion  uf  this  diameter  being  equal  to  the  oi  igiiml,  must  be 
greater  than  thuae  of  all  the  other  diameters  uf  the  original 
circle,  which  are  all  necessarily  oblique  to  the  plane:  and 
ainca  the  projection  of  every  diameter  mr.si  be  a  diameter 
of  the  projected  curve,  the  projection  ot  this  parallel  one 
must  be  the  major  aitis  of  the  ellipte.  This  diameter  uf  the 
original  circle  parallel  to  the  eo-ordinnte  plane  i*  that  which 
is  paivilel  to  the  tieee  of  the  plane.  The  eonjugate  axi* 
of  the  ellipse  will  be  the  projection  of  that  diameter  of  the 
original  cii  <  ii  wh  i  h  is  perpendicular  to  the  Jbrmer*  or  to 

the'lraoe  of  i  he  jilani;. 

OU.  The  ;ir(ij('i';KMi  if  a  s;'h(.-i(?  n-i  a  c  ^-ordinate  plain'  must 
be  a  circle  of  the  same  radius  a^  the»phere,  this  iur«-l«  heiug 
the  projection  of  that  great  ciloleof  the  aulid  which  in  paral- 
lel to  the  co-ordinate  i  lane. 

51.  In  the  applica:ioiis  of  practical  geometry  to  the  arts, 
the  object  i»  either  to  deliaealu  the  forms  to  wliiuh  maieniils 
are  to  be  reduced,  or  lo gutde  workmen  in  making  and  put- 
ting together  roachUMiy;  or,  in  the  ooluttruction  of  edifleea 
of  every  description. 

52.  Owing  to  the  symmetry  of  the  tnaehinea  er  edillce*, 
the  forms  most  commonly  required  to  be  delineated  ere 
reducible  to  series  of  rectangular  geometrical  aulius,  the 
plane«  of  which  are  eitlier  paiallul  or  pcr)>DU'licular  to  the 
norizun.  Tlie  [jluns.  elevations,  secHoii-,  |irii(iie-,  SlC,  fur- 
nished lo  the  vujiknian  by  the  draut;lil-.iiian,  arc  llit»  prnjec- 
tions  on  rectangular  co-ordmale  planes,  U'-sunled  lo  be 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  muchiiies  or  eil.llce>,  tuauu  to 
a  reduced  Hcale;  the  plan  being  sucb  a  pi  <  jici  luii,  mutle 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  elevation  on  a  vertical  plane. 
When  the  building  or  engine  is  supposed  to  be  luiti  open,  by 
being  cut  by  a  plane,  so  as  to  abow  its  interior,  the  projec- 
tion made  on  this  supposition  i*  termed  a  at-ction.  orpmille. 

53.  It  i*  obvious,  from  these  aaeumptiona,  that  ihe  varioua 
plane  refitilinear.  or  mixed,  figure*  which  are  produced  by 
the  inters4.-ctiuns  or  boiindarieaof  tbevarioitaaurfaeaeortlie 
original  objects,  are  represented  on  the  draughliman'* 
plans,  &c.  by  n^vnes  sitndar  to  the  urii^inal  forms;  and  that 
those  plane  surlai  es  uf  ibe  original  object  which  are  verti- 
cal to  the  hiinzoti  ai  pcar  only  aa  nt;lil  bncs  on  a  )  l.m, 
bounding  the  li^uies  which  me  llie  rcoiescnlauves  of  uu- 
ginal  planes  paralk-l  to  the  hoi  uon  ;  an  1,  roiii<  is«|y,  lliesa 
last-mentioned  surfaces  are  repre»enietl  by  hues  in  the 
elevations,  while  the  verliciil  plane  figures  of  tbe  original 
are  pnijeeled  into  similar  plan*  Azures  on  ihe^e  elevations 
or  profilet. 

54.  Heneet«o,at  least,  and  commonly  three,  such  pro- 
jections, on  rectangular  co-ordinate  planes,  ere  requisite  to 
convey  an  idea  uf  the  forms  of  an  ongmal  oUeet;  butaince 
these  forms  of  the  original  are  repreiented  of  their  true 

dimensions  and  propiir.ious  such  projections  are  sufflciont, 
and  indispensable,  us  yiiidas  lo  the  mechanic*  who  are  tO 
conslriici  or  put  together  ll:e  edifice  or  machine. 

55.  Tlie  prtneiples  of  projection  enable  u«,  as  far  as  regards 
the  rectangular  parallclopiped.  tbe  .solid  of  must  frequent 
occureenoei  to  combine  tiie  two  purposes  fur  which  such 
projeetion*  ara employed;  that  is.  to  conv.  y,  by  one  image 
or  ftgtire,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  relative  poaitiuu  of  (he 

1  parallel  and  vertical  planes  of  an  tjrigiiial  objecu  reducible 
to  this  form,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  otu  eooataot 
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aiiil  tui  i'ect  pmiiorliou  bclwoeii  the  magnitudes  of  the  ori- 
ginal and  of  lis  rupru&cntativc* 

5U.  It  lias  been  shown  ('26,2")  that  the  projoctions  of 
(leliiute  right  line*,  inclined  m  equal  angles  to  ihe  co-or- 
diimle  planu,  will  be  in  a  constant  proportion  to  the  oh^i- 
isab;  if  thereforo  the  three  plane  right  angles  forming  a 
■olid  angle  of  »  rectangular  parallclopiped  Im:  im-hned  in 
•qual  dihedral  angles  to  the  co-ordinate  plane,  all  lines 

Crallel  U>  ih*  ibtw  of  that  solid  angle  will  be  pro- 
ited  into  liim  iMarinc  one  eonstant  ratio  to  the  originals, 
and  fonniag  with  each  other  equal  aoi^ea,  whieb  are  the 
projections  of  the  rijcht  onea  ftnned  by  the  original  tinea. 

57.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  co-ordinate  plane  be  as- 
aumed  perpendicular  lo  the  diagonal  of  a  cube,  the  projec- 
tions of  ilu^  ilirt  e  I'll-cs  ine<?:ini^'  in  either  end  of  that  diii- 
goual  will  lurui  auglvi  of  l::u'  \uih  each  oilier,  and  the 


tbtM  pnjeelioiie  ef  the  odgca  at  one  extremity  vilL  mpec- 
tivdy.  biaect  the  eqtial  anclea  fomed  by  Uxmo  of  IIM  edges 

et  tm  other  exireinitv ;  while  the  linea  joining  the  ends  of 
—  six  equal  radii,  whit  h  lines  mufet  obviously  form  a 


a{ular  hexagon,  will  be  the  projectii.ns  of  the  renuiining 
geaof  the  solid.  Each  I'aio  uf  the  nibo  is  prxjerleil  iilto 
an  equilateial  rhombus,  as  ACHF,  KCDG.  ACDE.  WCG. 
&c.,  the  sides  of  wliicli  furiu  angles  resjieclivoly  of  l  Ji>"  und 
of  60"  eacli.  If  the  side  of  the  cube  be  unity,  the  equal  pro- 
jections of  tho&c  (.ide's  will  be  \sif.5.  which  is  equal  to  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  at  which  the  orii>inaU  are  inclined  to 
the  00-ordinaic  plane.  The  original  diagonals  of  the  three 
faeos,  AB,  BD.  DA,  are  obviously,  from  the  symmetry  and 
position  of  the  solid,  parallel  to  tbs  eo-otdinate  plaoe;  their 
projections  are  ihcrcforo  equal  to  thoie  original!,  or  are 
eeeli  equal  to  \/'2=  1-4142...  If  an  original  aolid  be  nnde 
up  of  reetangulur  imiallelopipeds,  ha\ing  their  face*  mutu- 
ally parallel,  and  the  co  ordinule,  or  plane  of  projection,  be 
n.sjiunied  as  equally  inclined  to  the  tlia^c  faces  forming  any 
of  the  solid  an;;les,  the  pi-.jections  of  all  its  edges,  and  of 
all  lines  paialU-1  to  them,  woulil  be  in  the  cunsilanl  ratio  to 
the  urigiiiaU  of  '8164:  1  ;  the  (luneiisii)us,  cunse(|uently,  of 
those  ongiuals,  as  measured  m  the  directions  of  lilie«  which 
Would  be  isometrirally  piujeele>l,  may  be  set  oil'  from  any 
scale  along  ihe  isometric  prujeciioiu  of  any  lines  parallel  to 
the  edges  of  the  original  solids,  and  a  figuic  or  image  of  the 
original  constructed  which  would  show  the  three  principal 
•eries  of  planes  of  which  that  original  was  composed. 

58.  The  projectioaa  of  all  drdea  equally  iudioed  to  the 
eoHirdinate  plane  will  bo  aimilar  ellipMs;  the  azea  of  tbeao 
ollipaea,  when  wpraNDting  circles  lying  in  plaDc*  parallel 
to  ibe  fboee  of  a  enbe  equally  inclined  to  the  co  ordinate 
plane,  will  be  to  eaeli  mher  in  the  ratio  of  the  diai^onals  uf 
the  rhombus  re|iiesfniiii^  the  inscribed  or  eircuniscnbiiijr 
sqiiaie  i>otiietrRaily  prdjected.  'I  be  follow inj;  simple  mei hou 
of  consii  u<-uiig  a  SI  ale  for  dcter<niniiif;  llie  Kmil^iIis  uf  the 
axes  of  the  isuineiric  projection  of  a  circle  will  be  of  servioe  lo 
the  practical  draiij;lit»!wan.  Construct  a  ri/lit  angled  trian  le 
the  bose  and  perpendicular  of  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  the 
aide  to  the  diagonal  of  a  »<)uare.  or  1  :  r4N2.  Set  off 
the  length  of  the  isometric  projection  of  the  circuin»cribiiig 
■quare  of  any  origioal  circle  aiiiug  the  aide  of  tbta  UknRle. 
from  the  acute  angle,  and  dmw  a  line  parallel  to  Ibo  othor 
side  from  the  point  tbue  marked  off;  this  panlhU  nod  the 
segment  of  the  hypolhenuae  cut  off  by  ii,  will  be  the  minor 
and  major  axes  of  the  ellipse.  Since  llie  majur  axis  of  ilie 
ellijnic  projection  of  a  circle  is  always  equal  to  llie  diauieier 
of  that  i  trf  le  (  t'J  I,  the  major  axis  of  the  iioiiietrii.'al  pro- 
jcliun  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  sidu  of  the  circumscrib' 
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iwg  square.  Hence  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  and  the  side  of 
the  ['ireuinscnbini7fquan,vheniioaMtn8ally  p«goelad>«n 

as  ^3;  «/l  : 

i'J.  The  projecting  lines  and  planes  are  assumed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  rectangular  co-ordinate  planes,  simply  to  faci- 
litate the  eonatruction ;  but  it  iii  obvious  that  lines  and 
figures  may  he  projected  on  a  plane  by  parallel  projecting 
lines,  making  any  angle  with  the  plane  of  projection ;  such 
projectiona  am  termed  oblique,  but  as  they  are  but  seldom 
employed,  we  ahall  only  here  give  two  genenl  theorem 
relating  to  tbem ;  since  we  shall  have  occastoD  to  near  to 
this  subject  in  a  subsequent  part  of  (his  arlido.  The  oblique 
proj*  c  iuiti  of  a  slraiplu  line,  figure,  or  curve,  lying  wholly 
111  a  plane  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  plane,  will  be  similar 

and  e<|uul  to  the  oriL!;,,uii ;  and  the  oMiqw  pn||eetiana of 

parallel  right  lines  will  be  parallels. 

GO.  The  oblique  proj'.!clion  uf  a  sphere  must  be  an  ellipse, 
for  the  parallel  projecting  lines  which  are  tangential  to  the 
spherical  surface  must  always  form  a  right  cylinder,  the 
oblique  section  of  which  must  be  an  ellipae.  The  mi^ 
axis  of  this  ellipse  will  be  the  interaeclioa  with  the  co- 
ordinate plane  of  one  perpendicular  to  it,  and  pauing 
tbnmgh  the  oblique  projecting  lino  of  tbe  centre  of  thie 
sphere.  This  major  axis  will  consequmlb  Mi  tliraugb 
the  perpendicular,  or  ordinary  projection  of  IM  OBBW  of 
the  sphere.  The  conjugate  axia  nwt  dMtly  bO  oqltti  lo 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

61.  We  must  now  proceed  to  show  how,  by  a  tnodidca- 
tion  of  the  princijdcs  of  projection,  an  image  of  an  object, 
or  a  pictorial  outline  of  it,  may  be  obtained,  which  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  original,  jusl  as  the  outline  |K>rlrait  uf 
an  absent  pennon  conveys  to  the  spectator  an  idea  of  his  ap- 
pearance. It  is  however  only  to  buildings,  engines,  ma- 
chines, &c.,  consisting  of  strirtly  geometrical  forma,  that 
this  modified  pmjecliun  can  be  applied;  since  the  construe- 
tions  by  which  these  projections  are  obtained  are  as  strictly 
geomet'i  ical  at  tboao  by  wbirb  we  obtain  the  prq^ections  of 
such  objects  on  eo-otdinate  planes. 

62.  Each  point  on  the  surface  of  an  object  b  Men  in  the 
direction  of  a  siraitjhi  line,*  supposeil  to  be  drawn  IWimthat 
point  to  the  eye,  and  represenliiifi  the  ictiected  ray  of  lif;ht 
by  which  that  point  is  rendered  visible.  The  laxs  fioin 
every  point  of  that  surface  will  obviously  form  a  geometrical 
solid  pyramid,  the  surface  of  which  will  be  composed  of 
those  rays  which,  touching  the  object,  might  be  supposed 
prolongM  in  the  same stran^ht  direction  beyond  it,  without 
penetraiing  its  anrftiee.  But  when  c>insidering  the  subject 
of  outline  alone,  wo  need  only  regard  such  of  the  internal 
rays  of  the  pyramid  as  proceed  from  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  olgoet,  pnidn^  by  the  interseetiona  of  povtioot  of  that 
surfhoe  not  continuous:  and  tnm  our  limitation  of  tbe 
class  of  objects,  such  lines  must  be  either  straight,  or  else 
geometrical  curves;  resulting  Orora  the  mutual  intersection 
of  idailes  and  curved  surfaces  with  each  other. 

63.  The  general  pyramid  of  r,.\s  will  therefore  be  made 
up  of  a  seller  of  ulherfi,  having;  one  coniuion  ver:ex.  and  for 
their  several  bases  the  perimeter  of  a  jKirtion  uf  continuous 
surface. 

64.  If  we  iniajitne  these  pyramids  of  rays  cut  by  a  plane, 
the  common  section  will  obviously  be  uii  outline  uf  tlieob- 
j«et  as  it  would  present  itself  lo  an  eye  placed  at  ibe^ierlex, 
each  line  and  point  of  tbe  eeclion  coinciding  with  tbo  cor- 
re^nding  line  and  point  of  the  orwinaL 

65.  As  long  as  the  object  and  the  apeelalor^  eye  retain 
)  the  same  relative  position,  it  is  immaterial  in  what  direction 
I  oral  what  distance  the  plane  cuts  the  pyramids  of  rays;  for 

tile  liiiu-  iin.l  points  produced  at  cai  li  iRisUioii  of  the  plane 
must  i.e<e5satily  coincide  with  the  oi iaiuals  when  viewed 
from  the  vertex;  alihou^h  the  outlines  on  the  plane  would 
\ary  for  each  of  its  positions.  But  each  of  these  different 
uuiliiies  Would  suggest  to  the  mind  the  same  ori}:inal  c«iin- 
binaliiin  (if  forms,  girovided  it  be  viewed  fiom  the  Irue  vertex, 
and  cannui  I'c  a  correct  representation  OT  ina|eof  thoob' 
jeet.  if  viewed  from  any  oilier  point  t 

66.  When  we  revert  to  the  eonneetion  between  th»  >nb> 


>?r<-inc*p|iliesiilsii  sf  rmtwlMB  wsstsiawl  msMtis  liy aie  iieF> 
K»rui..  win,  puiuwd  «m  h»  yimUil  aMIjir.  sod  tlwaHlliyoriisaapi 
lo  till?  Jfiiassilsi  Um^am,  lM.t  m  a  wsitasiwues^  iMs  ism  Is  m 


*  Wf!  UMil  harili)  iKiiilr  to  llir  rai^lifl'-iilioii  uf  lliii  surition  i 
rfK%.^rv  by  tlieflTevi,  <T  niitu  r)]*]i.'rM!  i«fi»L-tvuu,  Itucridrnt  that  tlMjWvS 
uf  uliimn*  «lui.h  can  tw  urra  by  tbe  era  •!  om-  Un"  iu  no  w>y  infliKiHsgd 
by  llu>»r  cITecti.  «rlik-ii  mt\  lhi-nrru«  be  IX-gleclpJ  hi  U«iilill|{  tilU  wlijcct. 


tlwl  Uui  t»aUiiiK  lUclX  wuttlal 
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jcct  «nd  (Irawiiij;,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  t)i'J  word, 
wtt&haU  point  out  the  piecauiiou*  that  roust  bi-  lukcn  by 
the  draughtktnan,  when  applying  the  principles  orprujec 
tion  to  the  pictorial  delineation  of  objects,  to  prevent  his 
drawing  from  appearing  distorted  when  viewed  indiRierently 
ftou  otbar  tlua  th*  cornel  point,  which  U  must  inavitvlily 
be  on  noat  oemioDi.  Bat  at  praent,  tfmiiiriiiK  ill  «m- 
•iderations  of  light,  vision,  and  art.  we  shall  proceed  to  treat 
this  branch  of  the  subject  of  projections,  termed  penpec- 
tivc,  in  a  purely  geometrical  manner. 

(>7.  Instead  of  the  simple  elements  alone,  which  entered 
into  tlio  oonstruclionis  fur  determining  lines  and  points,  re- 
furred  to  a  co-ordinate  plane,  by  parallel  lines  perpendicular 
to  that  plane,  we  have  in  perspective  projection  the  addi- 
tional elemaot*  of  the  convergence  of  the  projecting  UiMt, 
or  njM,  InlerMMitini;  the  plane  at  different  angle*,  dofWDd- 
iof  oonjolalljr  on  the  diitanee  of  Ibeic  jpoint  of  «onTtif|onee 
from  the  ongiul  linco,  and  fran  the  pbne.  Thb  venetien 
in  the  condition!  necessitates  a  diflTerenl  course  of  proceeding : 
in  the  former  kind  of  projection  the  object  of  our  construo- 
tions  was  to  detenninu  magnitudes;  in  that  we  are  about  to 
consider,  our  object  ii  tu  dulineato  apparent  and  not  real 
form. 

(it».  The  followiitg  dennilions  ate  beregiven  toavoid  unne- 
cessary repetitions.  The  pbne,  on  which  the  projection  is 
supposed  to  be  formed,  and  which  is  represented  bjr  the 
drawing  board  or  paper  on  which  the  construetioite  are 
nwle.  will  al«a}-s  he  tetned  thg  plam  nfth«  picture. 

M.  The  point  of  eooveigenee  of  the  rtiyi,  or  projecting 
line*,  or  the  vertex  of  the  pjiamids  of  nyt,  will  be  deiig- 
naied  ns  th."  vertex. 

#0.  The  centre  <if  (he  j  icliirr  i*  the  point  in  which  a  line, 
through  the  vertex,  peipend;culiir  to  the  plane  of  tlie  pic- 
ture, meets  tliat  plane;  anrl  iliu  length  of  this  perpen- 
dicular, from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  the 
di»tunce  qf  the  picture  or  vertex :  M»  term  will  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  line  itself  when  we  have  oooaiion  to  refer  to  it 

71.  The  vertieai  plane  it  one  paaaing  through  the  wtwi, 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  pietun^ 


72.  T>pt  XYZ  .  . .  and  UTES,  in  the  figure,  bo  the  plane 
of  the  picture  and  the  vertical  plane;  V  in  tite  latter  bem-; 
the  vttrtex.  Let  BR"  be  any  straight  line  taken  as  an  ele- 
mentary orii^inal  object:  the  rays  from  every  point  in  BB'' 
w  ill  lie  in  one  plane,  the  intersection,  6' 6",  of  which  with 
the  plaott  of  the  picture  will  he  the  indeflnite  penpeolire 
projection  or  imaj^e  of  JtVi  the  projecting  plane  (9)  paao- 
tng  through  any  original  tine  BB*'  and  the  vertex  will  alao 
tnterveet  lite  vertical  plane  in  a  line  VD,  parallel  to  ^V*. 
YD  is  the  director  of  Ihe  orixinal  line. 

73.  If  the  oriirinal  line  BB"  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  and  tiierofore  al-  i  ~  u  ;he  vertical  plane,  its  in - 
deAnite  iinai;.'  anrl  director  would  be  parallel  to  the  original 
line.  Rut  if  BH"  be  not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  pmure 
and  vertical  plane,  it  must  intersect  them  both. 

74.  The  point  A,  in  which  any  original  litie  cuts  the  plane 
ef  the  picture,  i>  termed  ita  inUre»eHag  jtoint;  and  D,  in 
whirb  It  ewe  the  v«tiiealplaiio»  ia  ienmod  the  tialion  pomi 
of  thatoitgimllimi. 


75.  If  a  line  VP  be  su^ijwsed  to  pass  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  any  original  Ime  Bli",  it  Will  cut  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  if  the  original  Imo  itself  be  not  parallel  to  that 
plane.  This  line  VP  is  termed  the  radial  of  BB and  the 
point  P,  in  which  this  radial  cuts  the  plane  of  the  pietttieh 
»  the  vaniihing  point  of  Ihe  original  line. 

76.  If  any  original  line  paaa  through  the  vertex,  its  rmdial 
will  coincide  with  it,  and  the  point  in  which  such  a  line 
cuu  the  plane  of  the  pleture  will  not  only  be  its  oonimou 
intersecting  and  %nni  lung  points,  but  also  the  eyinnion 
image  of  all  poiuis  m  iho  original  line,  and  conAe<(ueiiily  of 
the  entire  line  itself. 

7  7,  It  follows  from  these  theorems  that  the  original 
line,  its  direcior,  its  radial,  and  its  image,  all  lie  in  its  pro- 
jecting plane,  and  therefore  its  image  must  pass  through  ita 
intersecting  and  vanishing  points;  while  its  director  mint 
pan  through  iu  sutiun  point:  and  that  tbeae  bur  linet 
uual  form  a  paraUelogram,  unleia  the  orighial  line  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  of  tM  picture;  in  which  case  the  director 
and  radial  will  coineide  in  one  line,  lying  in  the  vertical 
plane,  parallel  both  to  the  original  and  to  its  iniaye. 

78.  Let  us  now  consider  the  projection  or  linage  of  any 
point  B  in  an  originiil  hne  BB,  and  the  situation  of  that 
image  in  llie  indeflnite  one  of  the  line,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  point  B. 

If  B  be  at  A,  the  intersecting  point  of  BB"  (74);  B 
and  its  image  6*  will  coincide.  I?  B  lie  in  that  part  of  AB 
which  is  on  tho  oontrarjr  aide  of  the  plane  of  the  pieturo  to 
that  on  wbioh  the  vertex  ia  aitnated.  its  image  b  will  lie  be> 
tween  the  interweting  and  vanishing  points,  A,  P,  of  the 
line;  and  if  B  be  supposed  to  recede  farther  and  farther 
from  tho  former,  tlie  neivrer  to  the  Litter  will  its  iina^'c  ap- 
proach:  so  that  the  vanishing  point  h  ihm  innit  of  Uie  suc- 
cesiive  images  of  points,  fartlier  and  farther  distant  fioiu 
the  vertex,  or  it  may  be  considenid  as  the  image  of  an  lu- 
ll lu  i  el  y  distant  point  in  the  ori<;i:uil  line. 

79.  If  the  point  B'  be  situated  between  the  intersecting 
and  station  points  of  the  line,  its  imaged'  will  Ite  on  the 
contrary  side  of  the  inleneeting  point  to  Uial  on  which  the 
vaniahiiig  point  P  is  situated ;  and  if  B  be  the  station  point 
D  of  the  original  line,  it  can  have  no  image,  or  its  image 
may  be  considered  at  an  inRuiie  distance  from  the  vanish- 
ing point  in  either  direction. 

80.  If  the  point  B"  lie  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  vertical 
plane  to  that  on  wlncli  the  phiiie  of  the  piclure  is  situated. 
Its  image  b  '  will  lie  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  vanishing 
point  to  that  on  which  the  intersecting  point  is  situated; 
and,  as  before,  ttie  vanishing  point  may  be  considered  aa 
the  limit  of  the  images  in  this  direct luu ;  or  as  the  image 
of  a  point  in  the  original  line  at  an  inAnite  distance  from 
tho  station  point  in  either  direetion. 

81.  Let  two  or  mote  original  lines  be  conceived  as  lying 
In  an  original  plane  YZ,  and  suppose  a  plane  W,  which 
will  be  lenncd  the  I'uiitihliig  plane  of  the  original  one,  to 
pas.s  tUrouili  the  veriev  parallel  to  that  original  plane. 
'I"lie  lines  VZ,  DE,  in  which  an  original  plane  cuts  the  plane 
of  the  picture  and  the  vertical  plane,  are  called  the  inter- 
tecting  and  itation  linet,  respectively,  of  that  plane ;  and 
the  lines  WP,TV1',  in  «hich  the  vantshing  plane  cuts  the 
same  two  planes,  are  called  tlie  veagMimg  Smt  andforaUr/ 
<lf  tAs  ewrlev  lo  that  original  phUM. 

8S.  The  interaeeting.  etaiion.  and  varnishing  lines,  and 
the  perallel  of  the  vertex,  are  all  patallel  to  each  other,  these 
four  lines  being  the  mutual  intersections  of  two  parallel 
planes  by  two  oiher  parallel  pianos. 

83.  The  iiitersei  ling  and  station  points  (7-1)  of  any 
original  lines,  Iv  iiig  in  one  plane,  aro  poinis  in  the  iiiter- 
seciin  r  and  station  hues  of  that  iibiie  :  and  ilie  vuni^hing 
paints  of  the  same  original  lines  lie  in  the  vanishing  line  of 
that  plane :  fur  the  tadials  of  the  originals  must  lie  in  the 
vanisnine  plane  of  that  in  which  the  original  lines  lie:  and 
theeo  radials  must  form  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
rdUd  of  the  vertex,  angles  respectively  equal  to  tlujse  wbi^ 
the  original  lines  form  with  oaob  other  and  with  the  inier- 
tecting  or  station  lines. 

84.  Tho  vanishing  line  and  pnrnllel  of  the  vertex  to  any 
plane  will  be  tlui««  also  of  all  planes  whatever  wlut;h  are 
jiarallel  to  the  first:  and  the  radial  and  vanishing  point 
of  an  original  line  will  be  those  also  of  all  lines  parallel  to 
the  Brati  whether  thojr  lie  in  one  plane,  or  in  dlffnent  ones. 

•  W'e  thsll  OHilinilc  In  cnnvoy  Khe  .amp  rou^niliofifil  ntilntii'n  lwrur«. 
daHICvMint  w>  orulnal  puini  intl  liue  bj  nplul  lallrrs,  atid  thrli  Inuign  l«« 

swl^  tho*  •  *  Is  «M  iawffi  •«  A  V,  sat  ••«■. 
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S9.  The  perspective  projecliunR,  orimages,  of  anynuoiber 
of  original  parallel  lintm,  »iU  Im  wUwr  parallel  IIdm.  parallel 
to  the  onginaU  (73),  or  tfill"  bs  Kdw  pawing  through 
till'  respective  inleriieciinn  point*  of  tlio«e  originaU  (77), 
und  ihrmiifh  their  common  vanishing  point :  uurl  tlu 
points  HI  uliicli  tlie  inili'finiti!  imaifts  ul  original  liiie-i,  not 
parallel,  cut  one  anotluT,  will  ho  tlioso  ut'  the  points  in 
vbich  tlie  ori^inaU  cut  oii>-  unothor. 

96.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  image  of  a  line  is  parallel 
to  tint  line**  diitrtor ;  if  thecdbra  two  or  more  lioM  bkvea 
comiDon  itaiien  poinu  Mid,  eonttqutntlj,  »  common  di- 
Tector,  or  if  th<  Mation  poinU  tiT  two  or  aoit  linM  lie  in 
one  director,  the  ioMgM  of  tboM  linM  in  cilhsr  6M«  Will  be 
pui  allel  lines  ;  and  in  thflte  oases  only  ean  origiitid  liDes,  not 
parallel.  ha\i!  parallel  images. 

87.  The  ratio*  which  exist  between  dLfinitive  images 
and  the  orifpnul  s^ijiuent*  of  linea  are  cmmIv  diduiible, 
either  geotnetrically  or  analytically;  bui  as  iIk^si'  iluoroms 
do  not  lead  (o  rules  of  frequent  practical  uiility,  wh  foilx/nr, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  eatering'  into  thi'm.  L*i  B"H 
represent  a  finite  porticu  nt  un  onyuuil  lint!,  bisected  byilu- 

Eiint  W,  thmi  the  ran  VB".  VB'.  Vfi,  and  tbe  radial  VP  of 
"B,  will  be  hanaonteal  lines  ;ih«  deflniuiinata  of  the  ori- 
ginal line  will  con«equenily  be  harmonically  divided  by  the 
im.iges  b',b,  uf  B'  and  B.  and  by  the  Tarnishing  point  P. 
Conversely  if  any  wegroent  of  an  indi  finite  image  of  a  line 
be  bisected  by  a  point,  the  aegment  at  the  original  line  be- 
tween its  station  point  atirl  iIk-  original  of  the  inia^t'  fHrtlu-st 
from  (hat  station  potru  will  b«  hai raonically  divitUd  by  tlu> 
originals  of  the  other  two  points.  If  the  pomi  whirii 
bisects  a  finite  line  Afi  be  the  station  point  of  that  tine, 
the  image  of  AB  will  b«  biMetad  by  tba  vanisfaing 
point  P. 

M.  If  an  original  finite  line  AB  be  pamllal  to  the  plane 

of  the  picture,  itfi  image  ab  will  be  to  AB  in  the  ratio  oT 
ihc  dniance  of  the  pietura  (70)  to  the  perpendicular  ilis 
tance  of  tli»  [.lam',  ptirullcl  to  i!u-  pKiore  in  wluch  AH  lit>> 
from  the  vertex  ;  and  it  AB  be  divided  by  a  point  D  in  any 
mtio,  the-  imago  at  vill  ba  divided  by  4  tbat  of  O  In  tbe 
same  ratio. 

89.  If  an  original  plane  fi<!ure  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  the  image  of  that  flguro  Will  be  similar  to  the 
original :  its  periphery  will  be  to'tbatof  tho  ordinal*  lO  the 
■atto  of  the  (Arjtanee  iks  picture  to  the  parpendienlar  di»- 
tance  of  the  plane  ef  tbe  original  figure  from  the  vertex: 
and  the  area  uf  the  image  will  be  to  that  of  ihl-  uriiiiiicil.  u.s 
the  squares  of  theiie  lines.  If  therefore  (he  diH.iuuL-e  uf  the 
pii  lure  be  equal  to  that  of  tliu  oriiiituil  paialkd  plane  from 
the  vertex,  ihe  image  ofHn  orij;iii;il  fi^jui  em  iliat  pjantwill 
be  equal,  as  well  us  similar,  to  the  oriiiuml  :  this  iiiav  ix'cur 
if  the  uriginul  plane  cuineide  with  tiiat  of  the  picture,  or  ii 
the  vertex  be  at  equal  distances  frura  both,  and  liebetwoao 
tbem ;  or  if  tlie  vertex  be  infinitely  and  tbareroro  oquall; 
distant  from  both  on  the  same  side.* 

90.  If  an  oiiginai  planoi  or|danea,  be  patrallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  tbeir  vanitbinf  pbmavill  coincide 
with  xh"  vpfiical  plane:  no  audi  platMS ean  thatofora  have 
anv  viiiu-ihiinr  line. 

;i  1 .  ir  Hii  ui  iyitKil  plani',  or  planes,  lie  perpendicular  to  tlie 
plane  of  llie  ]>:<-ture,  llieir  vani^hiiij^  plane  uiU  pa»S  throuu^h 
the  di>taiue  of  the  p.eture  (70);  coii!>i (juently  the  vanish- 
ing line  uf  iiuch  plane,  or  planes,  will  pass  throogh  the 
centre  of  the  picture. 

OS.  If  an  original  plane  paaa  through  the  vertex,  its 
vanishing  plane  will  coinoide  With  it:  tlie  interseeling  and 
vaniabtog  lines  wdl  therefore  coineide  in  one,  as  will  aUo 
the  station  lines,  and  )iBralleI  of  the  vertex ;  and  the  ima^-es 
of  all  liii-  s  and  plane  figures,  in  meh  an  ori_Miia!  plane,  w  ill 
eoiiK  ide  in  ono  line,  that  in  which  tlie  plane  ll^elf  cms  the 
plarii'  lif  the  pietnre. 

93.  I'he  vaiiisbiiig  planes  of  two  origiiml  planes  will  form 
the  same  dihedral  angle  that  the  original  planes  form  with 
each  other,  and  the  line  in  which  the  vanishing  planes  in- 
(crscct  will  pass  through  the  vertex  and  be  paralld  to  that 
in  which  the  original  pUnee  interaeet  each  olbw ;  it  will, 
thanfiiw,  bo  tho  radial  of  this  letter  named  inteneetion. 
The  intcr«ection  of  the  two  vanishing  planes,  or  la  lial, 
will  cut  the  plane  of  the  pieturu  in  the  vanishing  point  of 

•  hmm  U>n  tlirarcm  th«  rrlalioti  l>'-t.>i-i'u  poi 'i  ,  <  ti.«  |iru}fciloo.  »int  ■  rci  ) 
iwlloo  uu  a  ca-onbiMltt  pUne  Uy  |»r.illvl  llDr»,  ritlicr  pvrpeuiliciiiiir  vi'ul>-  ' 
liqtM  lit  ilM  pUac.  will  ix  kI  ouee  Mra»i««l  i  IIw  kuir  i.emg  the  mwit  i>r 
W»yinfMlllNillM||>,     Uw  tmwa aftlwMlfMillag  nyt  mav  Im*  nip)Mn.u  w 
kacMM  Mie  •Md'MM  aiMam  inm  itm  Kslasi;  at  n»  tatim  Hmj  lit  en— 
""-'  as  *  ■■  ' —   -  - 


the  tnteisections  of  the  original  fdanaa,  wbieb 
point  will  obvioiulf  ba  the  iatarasction  of  tbo  two  vaai 
lines  detorminod  bjr  the  two  vanishing  planea. 

0  1  It  follows,  ihereforo.  that  the  line  in  which  two  on- 
ginal  planes  out  one  another  will  have  for  its  vanisbini 
point  tnat  in  which  the  two  vanishing  lines  of  the  on^jinjl 
planes  cut  each  other,  and  that  the  inter»«f:liiig  point  of  ibe 
eoramon  inlersectum  of  two  original  ))la[ies  will  be  that 
in  whicli  the  intersecting  lines  of  those  planes  cut  each 
other. 

95.  Every  vuiiabing  plane  is  supposed  to  have  an  auxUmj 
one,  perpendtoular  both  to  it  and  to  the  plane  of  the  pktuit 
and  theiafiire  fmmng  thtough  tba  diatanc*  of  tha  pieiiiti; 
tbi^  auxiliary  venishtng^  plane  will  cut  the  pilane  of  the  p«> 

ture  in  an  auxiliart/  vanishing  line  perpendicular  to  thr 
principal  one,  and  passing  through  its  centre,  and  alvj  pet- 
pendu  ular  to  the  inter&ectmi;  lines  of  the  orij^inal  piiDes. 
The  lute  in  wluch  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane  cuts  tlx 
principal  vanishing  plane  is  termed  the  principal  radial  ol 
the  nriginal  plane,  or  planes,  to  which  the  vauiabing  pteM 
pertauts.  This  principal  radial  is  obvioiialjr 
to  th«  principal  vanishing  lina,  and  meota  tt  m  Ita  < 
which  will  oonsequetitly  ba  tha  vaiiishing  point  of  all  Umi 
in  the  original  planaa  pafpandieulat  to  taair  igtiwarthy 
lines. 

iiC).  Tlie  principal  radial  will  form,  with  the  distance  gftla 
picture  and  with  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line.  aiigl««  cqitii 
t  espectively  to  the  complement  of  tiie  angle,  and  tu  (he  snrit 
itself,  whicn  the  ori'.;inal  planet  luaku  with  the  plane  of  Uk 

picture. 

97.  The  auxiliary  radial  of  any  vanishing  plane  is  <et 
lying  in  the  auxiliai7  vanishing  plane,  and  perpendicuUf  la 
tM  ptincipal  radial ;  this  auxiliary  radial  it  tbnt  of  all  iioci 
petpendienlar  to  tha  original  planes,  the  aammon  vaidriki^ 

point  of  which  is  the  point  in  \v!iich  tlie  buxiliary  rad» 
meet*  the  auxiliary  vanishing;  line  This  auxiliai  v  vani»hj.i 
point  IS  the  iina^;e,  or  pnije<:lioli  of  the  p  niil*  m  which  tiK 
auxiliary  radial  iiiiei  seels  aU  tiie  oi  i^inal  planes  tu  wbicblk 
principal  vanisliini^  plane  is  common. 

98.  The  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  being  perpeodscalu 
to  the  original  planes,  as  wdl  as  to  their  vaniahing  plsui, 
end  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  will  inlenoot  tboi«  onju^ 
planoi  in  lines  perjiendicular  to  tfaair  Intoneetiiig  liiK*,iaii 
parallel  to  their  principal  radial. 

99.  It  follows  from  tliese  definitions,  that  the  vuiisbmi 
liiu'.i  of  all  planes  perpendicular  to  one  i  n  ro  parallelt  i- 
j;inal  jilane?  w  lU  puss  through  the  auMi..»i>  i  diiishing  pjir.' 
of  ilio-^c  planes,  ' 

1«JU.  II  iIk>  original  plane,  or  parallel  planes,  bo  pe>pr:i- 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  their  principal  nuluUX 
cointlJe  with  the  diitBtiroof  the  picture.  Their  au-Xiliirr 
radial  will  he  parallel  to  tb*  plane  of  the  picture;  and  iW 
vanishing  lincji  uf  all  planes,  peraendicular  to  tfa«  origaal 
planw,  wdl  be  parallel  to  each  atnor,  and  perpendindar  tj 
the  vanishing  liaa  of  the  original  planes. 

101.  If  a  fiinsle  b©  supposed,  described  in  an  oneinal  pliFw 
on  llie  point,  as  a  ceiitre,  in  wjncli  the  auMliary  r.-vdial  Cxts 
that  plane,  all  lines  louchmg  that  cnclc  will  'b«  inlerst-*- 
tions  with  that  onmnal  |  lane,  of  van i.-.hinf;  planea  of  oiLicr 
origiiiiil  planer,  inciiued  to  tiie  first  in  a  certain  angle.  Itje 
pDiiit  in  which  any  one  of  these  tangents  tu  the  circle  esV 
the  interheciing  line  of  the  fintt  original  plane,  will  tbcic- 
fore  be  a  point  in  the  vanishing  line,  to  be  detarinined 
each  such  vauuhing  plane  respectively,  while  th«  vanisbi^ 
point  of  aaeb  aueb  interaeetton  in  the  original  plane  «  iTI  b< 
a  sceond  point  in  the  vanishing  line  of  the  p,aiie  uiclin^  i. 
the  former.  Therefore  this  vanishing  line  will  be  d^itr- 
iiiined.  if  these  two  (Kiints  be  found. 

[111.  For  if  a  liyiit  conical  wrface  be  imagined  forJMi- 
round  the  auxiliary  radial  as  an  axis,  having  the  vertex  U- 
its  a|tex.  and  iis  side  forming  with  that  axis  the  compUwa: 
to  the  angle  the  secondary  original  planes  form  witk  tlw 
first ;  the  vanisliing  planes  of  tbeae  secoodaiT  onsiawl  otm 
will  touch  that  conical  stirfiMe  in  a  lioa^  wbick  vnll  ba  the 
principal  radial  of  each  Meh  vanishing  pUme ;  and  tb«re^ 
fore  aaeh  vanishing  plane  will  cut  the  Hrst  ont;iRal  pl»r>- 
in  a  line  t8n^en:i  !  t  >  the  circular  section  of  iho      iic j  . 
surface  by  that  01, ;;iuiil  pl.me.     .Again,  the  jKjim  Uj  <rhic  . 
these  laiiL'enls  to  the  eucular  seciioti  cut  the  inteT«eef.r_jj 
lute  of  the  fiisi  original  plane,  will  ba  Common  to  the  in  e  - 
sections  with  the  plane  of  the  picture  of  each  vani»bi.i_; 
plane  respectively,  or  to  the  wiwliing  line  a*  abov«  i 

103.  CoutroetiMiacaitbaiBada,  fiNiadodoni 
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nl  thmrams,  hf  vbioh  tbe  penpective  projection  of  plane 
figures,  or  !>ol.<ls,  may  be  obtained  on  a  plane,  taken  10  re- 
present the  piaiie  uf  the  picture,  and  atl  other  original  or 
vani>limff  planes  bri)Ui;liI  to  rninndi-'  willi  il  by  being  uiriicd 
round  on  ibi'ir  niIerM;cl ions  wuh  each  oliier,  aiid  Willi  tbe 
UitUraeil  pljiiu  of  ihc  ynrturc. 

1U4.  It  an  originai  plane  be  supposed  turned  rotind  on  its 
interseeiing  line  till  it  coincide  witb  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
thanlations  of  lines  in  tbe  plane  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
intftiKling  line,  will  not  be  aflfected  by  so  doing.  And  if 
dM  vaniahing  plane  of  tbat  oneinal  plan*  be  also  turned 
lound  on  the  vaniibniK  luv  in  tne  noim  diraotion,  llwaaoM 


observation  will  amrt*  to  «l|n  laiUali  of  original  lines  in  Uia 
original  plane,  wbieB  will  pfeaetve  their  orifinal  relative 

poHitiun  io  I liat  vanishing  line:  tliesie  radials  will  be  there- 
tore  p:iraUel  to  tbe  original  lines  respectively,  when  both 
tbey  and  tbo  original  lineo  are  bmiiglit  inio  the  oame 
plane. 

10«b  BiBw  tiio  prindpat  ndial  it  perpondienlar  to  the  t»> 


nisbing  line,  tbis  radial  will  coincide  witb  the  auxiliary 
viini^binL<  liiu>when  t  he  vaniabing  plana  ia  brought  into  tilt 

{ilani'  ul  i  lif  piriure. 

Uni-  But  u.  as  iVequenily  oi  Turi.  ihu  c-onsi ructions  tniat 
be  iii  idu  on  ibu'  Mi(ipo»iiion  lhat  the  original  plane  lia-i  been 
UiriiLMl  round  on  lis  inierscciing  line  in  uno  dtrectiun,  and 
the  corresponding  vanishing  plane  turned  round  on  iu 
vanishing  line  in  the  contrary  direction;  ilie  radiab  will 
not  be  parallel  to  the  origiaal  liaea  on  tiiia  •uppuaiiion.  trhan 
the  two  plants  roinoide  in  one.  These  radiaU  mnet  tbefe- 
far«  be  drawn,  aaking  tua  umo  angle*  with  tbe  parallel  of 
themtex  and  with  UM  auxiliary  vaniabtng  lia^  that  tbe 
original  Itnoa  maka  with  tbe  inleneoti^i  line,  and  with 
lines  perpendicular  to  it. 

107.  As  an  e\ainplo  of  the  appliraiion  of  tlio  fortgoing 
principleii,  let  ii  be  required  to  di  iu  the  pcr-^pt'<ti\e  pro- 
jcctioh  of  a  it'irabedron,  uf  u  k;i\eii  uui^niuirk-.  u.s  po^ihun 
with  respect  lo  the  vertex  and  the  plane  ul  tbe  picture  be- 
ing aldo  givan  or  aiiumed. 


108.  Draw  YZ*  at  pleasurei,  to  represent  ihe  intersecting 
line  of  one  plane  of  the  >ohd  :  and  take  anv  point  C  for  the 
centre  of  ih«  picture.  Through  C  dntw  Cv' perpfidi'-ular 
to  YZ  fur  tbe  auxiliary  vanishing  line  of  tlie  plane  CJj), 
aUu  draw  CV  parallel  to  YZ,  and  equal  to  the  given  dis- 
tance of  the  picture  (70) ;  this,  and  the  following  steps  in 
the  construction,  being  founded  on  the  supposition  of  tbe 
auxiliary  vanishing  plane  (35)  b«ing  turned  round  on 
CV,  liii  it  coincide  with  the  plane  of  tlie  pieturoi.  Make 
the  angle  CVC'  equal  to  |be  oompldDenl  oi  that  at  which 
the  plane  of  the  tetrahedron  la  eeaumad  to  bo  inclined  to 
tbe  plane  of  the  pieture  (96),  VC'  will  he  tbe  principal 
radial  of  the  ptanoi,  and  the  centre  of  its  vani^ihini;  line  : 
consequently  aline  P,P„  drawn  through  C,  paralitl  lo  VZ 
(82),  will  be  that  vanishirii,'  lino.  Draw  VQ,  pcrpen- 
diculiir  to  VC\  for  the  auxiliary  radial,  cutting  VC'  the 
auxiliary  vanishing  line,  in  Q  the  auxiliary  Vnniabing  pOtnt 
of  llic  plane  of  tbe  original  Eeti  abe  Iron. 

IC''  D:aw  ZR  parallel  to  VC  far  tlie  intorseetioii  of  the 
au.xiljary  vdnmhing  planewitb  the  original  one ;  R  therefore, 
in  which  ZR  meets  VQ,  will  represent  tbe  point  in  which 
the  auxiliary  radial  meets  the  onginal  plane. 

1 10.  Make  C'V  in  that  line  equal  to  CV,  and  tbrottgli 
V  draw  a  parallel  to  YZ.  which  will  represent  the  vertex 
ixid  its  parallel  (81)  brought  into  the  plane  of  tbe  pieture 
bjir  the  turning  of  the  Tan»lung  plane  on  the  vaniahing  line 

•  III  ihl.  ■nri  wmr  •nb«Kiiirat  tgnn*,  tbe  braclcH  with  •  MifT  to  H  b  in- 
t  i  tl«iii(y  lli.t  tluil  Irtler  •pplkr*  to  llw  put n I  of  mBT»-««i.cr  ..f  ihr 
"Ue«  timi  twticatad;  u      ruiapt-  is  lli|.  I^uta.       rtfan  la  iht  pwiol  ia 
»hi«li  p,  |»,,  ,na  I',  Vt  woold  aMVl.    Il  0)>ut  be  utMvrtrd         li-M  ttUttwv 

tsiaMa.fiaMaaettaNMiaarHMfcM^'Mm  lo  fta  agmm.ttmnM 


111.  Draw  the  uijuilutcral  triangle  ABD  fcr  tbe  face  of 
the  iftr  ibedroii  in  ii^piveiivir  a^^i.uii  d  p  i^ition  with  rcipect 
lo  tli«j  mtersci-ting  line  of  us  pimu' n;i  I  the  centre  of  the 
picture:  this  c«r.-' niciion  implies  lii.ii  1  he  original  plane 
of  that  face  has  beim  turned  round  on  YZ.  in  thesnmf  di- 
rectiun  the  vanishing  plane  wan  turned  round  in.  on  P,I',. 
Through  V  diaw  the  radinU  of  the  iiidea  of  the  triangle 
parallel  10 1  hero,  and  cutting  thevaniHliing  llnein 

the  vanishing  \w  nis  of  those  srles;  the  pei*poctive  images 
of  which  bcint;  drawn  tlirou((b  <ho  intcn^ec.iut;  :iiir{  vanish- 
ini;  points  of  the  aidea  mpeetivety.wtUtionii  the  image «i6rf 
of  the  given  fboe. 

112.  If  the  ortgtnal  trimgln  had  been  ammed  aa  Wing 
between  the  intersiecting  ana  station  linea  of  its  plane,  ABO 
would  have  bifii  abose  the  former  line,  and  its  linage  aA J 
Ik-Ilhv  It :  if  that  plane  be  Mipposcd  turned  round  in  the 
same  dnedion. 

If  m)s  be  drawn  from  V'  tbronph  A.  B.  nnd  D.  they  will 
be  found  to  p;i.-h  tbroiiji;h  the  mn>;es  a,  A.  (/ of  those  points, 
and  rerour^  must  frequently  bu  bad  lo  iliia  ii.ode  of  deter- 
mininK  the  imaifi?  of  a  point  in  a  line,  wiien  ruruinsiaii<es 
prevent  the  pnnsibiiity  uf  delormining  it  by  means  of  the 
mage  of  another  line,  also  passing  through  the  original 
point.  Or  if  the  disunces  of  any  points  in  a  line,  as  A.  B, 
from  iliiiiteraeciing  point,  be  set  off  from  that  point  alonz 
the  inieiMwiing  linn,  and  the  radial  of  the  Imc  be  laid  off 
along  tbe  veniifhinif  line,  trwa  tbe  vanishing  point,  of  the 
original  line ;  then  line*  drawn  firwin  the  former  poinu  in 
the  intersecting  line  to  ibe  point  in  tbe  v«mi»h«iig  line,  wdl 
1 1  the  image  of  tbe  enginal  line  in  Iboee  of  tfaepoinia 
A,  D* 
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113.  Br  one  or  other  of  the*e  principles,  the  images  of 
any  definite  right  UiMflb  ■nd  therefore  of  any  iwtiliJiear 
figure,  nay  1w  eblainfld.  For  one  or  mure  origiml  Hnea 
naif  be  «l«tjs  aHumed  m  pawing  Ihrougb  one  or  more 
points  the  inaget  ef  which  are  required ;  *a  that  the  inde- 
flnito  iinajjes  of  the  assunied  lines  will  give  tho$e  of  the 
point*  toii^ht.  by  ils  intersections  ariih  tiM  images  of  other 
lines,  in  winch  ilioae  yinn\*  lie:  and  tlwsc  assumed  liiirs 
may  ht  so  taken  as  to  ilofi»e  the  images  vrith  iuor«  pru- 
cision.  or  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  drawing  radial*  of  luies 
bill  liiilc  iiiclim^d  to  the  inlersecting  lin««  uf  the  plant**  'n 
which  they  lio.  ZR  a  the  pcrpnixlicuhir  distmice  of  the 
point  in  which  tlie  auxiliary  radml  cuts  the  original  plane 
from  its  intersecting  lino;  R  therefore  is  the  centre  of  ihe 
circular  section  of  the  conical  surface  before  alluded  to  ( t  V'i). 
Make  ZR'  in  ZV  equal  lo  ZR:  draw  VS  to  make  at  V. 
with  VR.  the  complement  of  the  anf^le  at  which  the  faces 
of  the  taltahcdroo  ate  inclined  to  each  other.  From  R'. 
M  wl  eentra,  with  R8  lor  a  ladiutt  dewribe  *  circle.  Draw 
lines  to  touch  this  oireto,  parallel  respectively  to  AB,  BD, 
AD.  Throu|;h  the  point  p.  in  which  the  tangent  parallel 
to  AB  cuts  YZ,  and  through  P„  the  vanishing;  point  of 
AR,  draw  P|  P,,  the  vatu^lllIlg  line  of  the  fare  ofihe  solid 
uu-eiing  the  face  ARD  in  All;  and  on  tlie  miut:  {>iiaciple« 
P,  I'o.  Pj  P,.  the  vanishing  lines  of  the  two  remaining  facc.< 
are  luuiiil;  then  P,  Pj.  Pj,  i"  which  lhe*e  vanislung  lines 
intersect  each  other,  will  ho  the  vani>hing  poiiiU  ('^Mi 
of  the  edges  of  the  solid,  and  lines  accordiogiy  drawn  from 
a.b,dt»  these  poiat*  will  completo  the  imme  of  the  tolnv 
hedron. 

114.  Simple  as  is  the  construction  above  described,  for 
finding  the  vanishing  lines  of  planes  making  any  proposed 
aofle  with  a  given  plane,  it  may  frequently  be  avoided  1^ 
afaUinc  evnelvos  properly  of  the  symmetiy  ot  the  solid  to 
he  delineated.  Thus,  in  the  example  befbre  na,  after  find- 
ing the  image,  (J.  A.  (/.  of  one  face  of  the  tetrahedron,  we 
might  have  deierinuiud  the  imaize  of  the  centre  of  that  face 
by  drawing  those  of  the  perpendiculars  on  euch  side  of  the 
triangle  iroiu  tlie  opposite  angles;  a  Inic  drawn  through 
this  centre  and  through  Q  would  be  the  image  of  one,  pcr- 
pendtriilnr  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  (97);  Ihu  iine 
wtuild  pii>5  through  tliu  vertex  of  the  pyrainiii,  or  through 
the  angulnr  point  in  which  the  other  three  faces  meet,  by 
finding  (he  imajte  of  this  point,  which  can  be  easily  done  by 
first  determining  the  intersecting  point  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  intersecting  line  of  any  plane  in  whioh  it  lies; 
then  lines  drawn  from  a,  6>  and  d  to  this  image  «  would  com- 
plete the  figure. 

115.  When  avanishiDKlineia  obtained, Uia ftequently 

Ettlsite  to  determine  its  ornlre  and  distance,  or  lis  princi- 
ndial;  this  is  done  by  the  ron-struction  employed  to 
prmine  the  vanishing  line  P,  P^.  Thun,  toileteunme  ilie 
centre.  Sec.  of  vanishins  hue  P,  P,.  draw  a  i>niallel  to  it 
through  C.  making  CV"  e'|Uiil  CV,  tlie  distance  of  the 
picture;  also  draw  CV"  perpendicular  to  the  vanishing 
line  for  iI.h  aii.Kiliary  one,  coiiiiif;  ihe  former  m  C"  its  centre. 
Make  C"V"'  equal  C"  V".  ihe  ].rincipal  radi.il;  then 
V"'P,.  V"'P^  V"'P.  b€ing  drawn,  they  will  be  the  radial* 
of  the  throe  sides,  ab,  eb,  ea,  of  ibe  lace  of  the  solid,  and 
will  b«  found,  accordingly,  lo  make  angles  of  60^  with  each 
other  (83).  The  radial  V"»P,  will  also  be  found  eoual 
to  V'P„  these  lines  reproNDttng  one  and  the  saOM  line, 
only  brought  into  the  plane  of  the  pietoie  by  the  rotation 
ef  two  different  vanishing  planes  on  their  vanishing  line*. 

The  perspective  (irujection  of  a  curve  may  alwa}** 
be  (band  by  means  of  the  imai^e:^  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
points  in  the  original,  or  by  the  projection  of  some  inscribed 
or  eifeiimsenbad  pdygon;  if  the  carve  be  a  phme  oim:  in 

inic  point.  YP  bsing  14*  indcaaiic  imafx;  lUon  fr  YA  and  PV  be  draira  In  anr. 
vhai^oentr.  hm  u|r{>iliila  dfawctkm*.  namllrl  (o  mrh  oih«r.  YA  iwiac  miu!* 


•iKt  PV  c^mI  to  Dm  Unfth  of  tb*  ladM  «r  th*  line;  ttMii  A.  V  Mag  join 
AV  will  m  TF  •»  «,tlM  laapsniie  Mist  A.  Fm  howctn  U,»  IIq-^Va. 
m«r  b«  drawn.  Ilw  MuglM  YA«,  «V|»  wtti  b*  •imilar  i  the  anirenlrnu  1 
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PV  ti«>ilir««t«1«>tl.  thr  ci>n«r»jii»n<<  Yit.  iP  imi<t  l>r  »u  lik.-K  -.«.  W  Iw  i,  0,U 
ii-liM-.pl,-  i.        Iw'i.   ihr  :i-,r.illi-l  -  iiiai  l,r      Uiki-ii  lliiil  ihr  lini'  VA  juil>- 

r*."*"'"'"  '"•y  cut  Yl'  M  Br*(>y  tijlit  «ni(l«,  and  to  ittm  Uw  imut 


this  case  the  image  of  a 'tangent  to  the  original  curve  will 
be  a  tangent  to  the  image  of  that  rune,  tor  if  tlie  image 
of  the  tangent  meet  that  of  the  curve  in  more  than  one 
point*  these  poinla  must  be  the  imoftos  of  points  in  the 
original  enrse  thiottgh  wbieh  the  original  of  the  langenl 
muAt  pass ;  which  i*  contrary  to  the  su])posjljoa.  But  there 
are  some  theorems  regarding  the  pcrspi-clive  pie|eclioa  of 
a  circle,  and  construe; ions  founded  on  ih em* whlch ought tO 
be  well  undersiood  by  the  drauglit<man. 

117.  The  ra\s  from  the  cii cnmferenre  of  a  circle,  ob- 
viously, form  a  conical  surface,  ihe  suction  of  which,  by  the 
plane  of  Ihe  picu;re.  wid  be  one  of  the  conic  st-ctioiis.  If 
the  original  circle,  or  base  of  the  cone  of  rays,  be  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  Ihu  image  will  be  a  circle,  tbe 
radiuf  of  whi^h  will  be  to  that  of  the  original  in  tin  ratio 
of  the  disiance  of  tlie  picture  (70)  to  the  distance  of  the 
plane  of  the  original  circle  tntn  the  vertex 

118.  If  an  original  drela  do  not  toocb,  or  eut.  the  ttalioB 
line  of  ils  plane,  its  image  will  he  an  eUipie  whcicver  tbe 
plane  of  the  picture  may  be;  unleia  tbe  section  by  tbe 
plane  of  the  picture  happen  to  be  a  bubcontrury  one,  an  ex- 
ception lo  which  we  shall  recur  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
It  ihe  station  hue  be  a  tangent  to  lire  cncle.  its  iuiaye  will 
boa  jdrabolu;  and  if  that  line  cut  ihe  circle,  the  inia^u 
w.U  be  the  opposite  branches  of  an  hypfrbula,  lying  on  con- 
trary Sides  of  the  vanishing  line  of  tbe  original  plaue  (80). 


119.  Let  KTsLM  1*  an  original  circle,  AIJ  being  the 
station   line  tlie  image  of  llm  circle  Mill,  m  ihi» 

instance,  be  an  eliipse.  Draw  the  diameter  CD  to  the 
circle,  perpendicular  to  AB ;  and  let  G  be  the  point  in  CD 
through  which  the  cords  of  tbe  tangents  from  all  points  in 
AB  pass,  according  to  the  well  known  property  of  the  cir- 
cle. Let  V  represent  the  vertex,  the  vertical  plane  beiiw 
supposed  lo  be  turned  round  on  the  station  Ime  AB.  till  U 
coincide  with  theplaneof  the  circle  t  VV  beioi  thedkeelar 
perpendienlar  lo  the  station  line.  Make  DB,  in  DR,  equal 
to  the  tangent  lo  Ihe  circle  drawn  fWtm  D;  bisect  VR  by  a 
perpendicular,  cutting  AB  in  P;  on  Fas  a  centre,  with  FV 
or  FE  for  a  radius,  intersect  AB  in  A  and  R,  and  draw  lines 
through  these  points  and  through  G ;  KU  MN  w  ill  be  the 
originals  of  the  axis  of  ihe  elliptic  nna^c  of  the  given 
circle,  whfcrwver  the  jdanc  of  the  picture  may  be  assumed, 
and  atw'lmiuvcr  angle  that  plane  and  the  VOflleal  OM  be 
clined  to  the  plane  of  Ihe  circle. 

1'20.  If  A,  B  bo  two  points  in  AB,  such  that  each  is  in  Ihe 
chord  of  the  tangents  from  the  other  point  produced,  then, 
from  the  nroperties  of  the  ein  W,  AE,  BE  will  be  equalnspee- 
tively  to  the  tangenu  AN,  BL, drawn  from  tboaa  pointa;  and 
the  square  on  AB  is  equal  t«  the  inm  of  the  squaies  on  AN, 
BI«  or  en  AB,  BE.  B  thncfim  Ket  in  the  eirenmference 
of  a  elmie  domibed  en  AB  as  a  diameter.  Since  tbe  angle 
AVB,  made  by  tbe  dircetor*  of  AL  BN,  ia  a  right  angle 
by  oonstmetlon;  the  images  of  AI.,,BN  will  be  perpenduu- 
lar  lo  each  other,  and  naralle),  respectivelv,  to  those  of  the 
tangents  AN,  AM ;  BL,  BK  havini^  the  same  station 
points  with  the  cliords  KL,  MN.  Agatn,  since  AL  is  har- 
monically divided  in  K  and  G,  and  BN  in  M  and  G,  the 
image  of  KL  wiH  bo  bisectctl  by  that  of  G,  and  the  image 
of  MN  wtU  be  ako  biset-ted  by  the  image  of  G  (87):  hence 
those  images  being  diameters  to  the  ellipse,  mutually 
biaeciing  each  other,  and  parallel  rseinoeally  to  the  tangents 
which  are  the  images  (86)  of  AM,  AM,  BK.  BL,  Ihe 
images  of  KI4  HN  must  Iw  eoigngata  diameters,  and  ainoe 
those  diaiMlen  are  perpendicular  to  each  odier,  they  ronit 
be  the  axes. 

ISI.  If  V.  the  fbotof  (he  director  VV,  coincided  with  D, 
or  if  VV  were  in  the  auxiliar>  \nnishing  plane,  the  perpen- 
dicular to  V£  would  be  parallel  to  AB,  and  PQ,  SR  would 
be  the  originals  of  tbe  axe«,  which  aeeordinj^  wevM  be 
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BinlM  »ad  perpendicular  to  the  intersecting  line.  But  in 
In  every  other  position  of  VV,  with  reference  to  the  circle, 
theic  axes  mu^t  be  oblique  to  thftt  iateneotiog  line,  while 
the  an^k-s  tlic)  form  vitb  it  will  fify  iceordiDc  to  tbe  dis- 
tance of  V  from  and  eoeordbig  to  the  lengUi  of  the  di- 
rector VV. 

12 J.  The  points  G  and  E  will  not  be  common  to  two  or 
raoru  concentric,  circles,  the  ori;;inals  of  the  axes  of  ibe  el- 
lilitic  pi  ojc'ctionsof  concentric  circles  will  not  lie  in  the  same 
straight  lines,  nor  will  they  have  the  same  station  points, 
«xc«pt  in  the  cue  of  V  and  D  coinciding,  when  the  ori- 
ginals of  the  axes  will  be  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  AB. 

\i3.  If  AB  touched  or  cut  the  original  circle,  the  originals 
of  tbe  ezei,  of  the  paral>oUc  or  hypeitelio  pngeetione 
m^ht  be  Ibund  on  tlie  tamo  praiciiilus :  Vulai  tbeN  euireo 
th  nut  often  occur  in  practueipenpeetiTO diawincvealnll 

not  dwell  on  the  subject, 

124.  The  only  tiolids  with  curvcJ  surfaces  that  need  be 
considered  are,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  lite  sphere. 

I '26.  If  a  hnc  l>c  conceived  to  fSM  throush  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  cylinder,  whether  right  or  oblique, 
two  planes  passing  through  this  parallel  will  touch  the 
^linder  in  two  lines  of  itt  anriiue,  also  parallel  to  ill  mil, 
whioh  will  be  the  originals  of  the  straight  aattiM  of  the 
perapectif  e  pn^tiou,  or  imaffe.  of  that  cylinder. 

136.  These  two  tangential  planes  will  eat  the  planeof  the 
base  of  the  solid,  or  that  of  any  section  of  it  ^vbalsoever,  in 
two  lines,  which  will  be  tangents  to  the  curve  of  that  section. 
And  the  parallel  to  tn«  axis  through  the  vertex  is  obviously 
the  radial  of  that  azu,  which,  by  its  interwctioa  with  tbe 


plane  of  the  picture,  will  determine  the  vanishing  point  of 
that  axis ;  and  this  vanishing  point,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  the  image  of  the  jKrin^  in  any  original  plane,  euuing  tho 
cylinder  in  whkh  the  two  tangenta  lo  the  eurve  of  the  mo* 

tiun  in  that  plane  meet,  which  have  been  ihowtt  to  be  Uw 

originals  of  the  outline  of  the  solid. 

117.  If  tberefore  tbe  imago  of  the  base  or  of  any  section 
of  the  cylinder  by  a  plane  be  obtained,  lines  drawn  tangents 
to  this  image  through  the  vanishing  point  of  the  axis  will 
give  tl)e  sira  ght  parts  of  the  outline  of  the  solid;  these  out- 
hnes  must  also  be  tangents  to  every  other  eunewbidbiatfaa 
imago  of  any  section  of  the  orinnal  eyliader. 

128.  If  a  line  pass,  through  ibe  veilax  and  the  apex  of  a 
floiw,  and  okeet  the  plana  of  ita  baae,  or  any  <rther  plana 
ontting  the  ootte,  two  lines  drawn  throtigh  tbe  point  of 
intersection  tan^^ents  to  the  curve  of  the  section  will  be 
the  intersections  with  that  plane  of  two  others  passing 
through  tbe  vertex  and  tan^'ctuial  to  tbe  surface  of  the  solid, 
and  these  two  planes  will  touch  the  cone  :n  lines  which  will 
bo  the  originals  of  the  outline  of  its  image. 

129.  The  ray  just  mentioned  passmg  through  the  apex 
of  a  cone  is  analogous  to  the  radial  of  a  cylinder  parsing 
through  the  vertex,  the  cylinder  being  considered  as  a  cone, 
with  its  apex  inOnitely  distant 

130.  If  tbe  line  through  the  vertex  and  the  apex  of  n 
eone,  or  the  ray  of  that  apex,  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  ita 
base,  or  of  any  section,  the  tangents  to  tbe  bxse  lyiiifi  ii»  its 
]ila,ne,  or  in  tliat  of  such  section,  must  ba  drawn  parulltil  to 
that  ray,  and  the  ima^^e  of  the  apiK  vitt  be  thOTaaishing 
point  of  these  parallel  tangents. 


131.  Let  Cbe  the  centre  of  the  picture;  a biscclcJ  in  r,  ' 
being  given  as  the  image  of  adiameter,  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  of  a  sphere*  e,  therefore  being  tbe  image  of 
its  centre  (Ss).  Draw  an  indefinite  line  through  C  and 
and  CV  perpendicular  to  it,  equal  to  the  a.ssumed  distance 
of  the  picture;  take  any  point  t  at  pleasure  in  eC,  but  as  tar 
llrom«  IS  eenvenicnt ;  draw  a/3  through  f  perpendicular  to 
Gr.  caaktng  i«.  tfi,  equal  to  eo.  td.  Join  Ve  and  set  off  its 
length  eaoh  way  ftom  eto  <and  m  along  a  line  perpendicolar 
to  Or. 

132.  By  this  construction  Im  is  a  vanishing  lino,  of  which 

tr  is  tbe  centre,  V/*  ec|ual  to  its  principal  radial,  and  C«  its 
auxiliary  vaniiibuig  hue  (95) ;  i  and  m  wiU  obviously  be  the 
vanishing  points  of  the  diagonals  of  every  square,  lym^'  in 
oris;inal  planes  having  Im  for  their  vanishing  line,  tbe  side^i 
uf  that  square  being  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  inter- 
secting line  of  its  plane ;  accordingly  the  quadrilateral /^At 
is  the  itnas(e  of  such  a  square,  lying  in  such  a  plane,  and  the 
line  afi  being  made  equal  to  tbe  given  image  of  a  diameter  of 
the  sphere,  afi  and  a6  are  the  images  of  equal  original  lines 

finrallcl  to  the  picture  and  equally  distant  firom  it,  or  both 
yin^'  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  picture.  If  therefore 
an  i-ilip-e  lie  (li.>cribed  in  fi^hi.  ti/0chin)j  the  sides  in  the 
piiints  n^^jL*.  and  huviiij^  its  transverse  axis  in  Cn',  ihisellipse 
will  be  the  iinr>f,»i'  of  an  on^^mal  circle  e(|aul  lo  a  great  one  of 
thtj  'Sphere,  ami  liavm^  iis  plane  paraikl  to  that  passing 
ihruUi^h  the  veiicx  and  the  tetilre  of  the  sphere,  or  this 
original  circle  may  bo  regarded  as  the  oUique  plan,  on  a 
plane  parallol  to  it,  of  tba  seetion  of  tbe  sphere  by  the 
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vanishing  plane,  the  pnyaeliiig  lines  being  parallel  to  the 

plane  of  the  picture. 

13.1.  Draw  Va»  pcrpentlieular  to  Vf,  cut-in;  fC  in  w,  and 
through  n  draw  a  vanisliing  line  perpeu u.c ular  to  eti.  or 
having  en  also  for  its  ftuxiliary  vanishing  line  ;  make  no,  up, 
each  equal  to  tbe  auxiliary  radial  V/i ;  make  er,es.'  in  Im,  each 
equal  to  the  anm-cojijiigate  ^xis  of  the  ellipse  last  drawn, 
and  complete  the  trapezium  wxyz  as  the  imyge  uf  a  square 
having  op  for  its  vanishing  line,  and  its  sides  parallel  and 
perpeodioular  to  the  inteneeting  lino  of  its  plane.  An 
ellipse  nneribed  hi  tBeepv,  having  its  liansrerM  axiB  in  eii, 
will  be  the  outline  of  the  sphere. 

1 34.  For  n  being  the  auxiliary  vanishing  point  of  the 
platie  of  the  original  of  /ghi,  op  h  tbe  vanishing  line  of  all 
planes  perpendicular  to  that  original  plane,  and  intersecting 
It  ill  lines  parallel  to  tbe  plane  of  the  picture.  The  original 
square  of  the  quadrilateral  wxyz  is  therefore  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  original  of or  to  the  vanishing  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  and  centre  of  the  sphere.  Now 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  conjugate  axi^  of  the  ellipse  in^At 
istbeoMijHrB/«i*(ft9)  of  the  chord  of  the  talents  from 
the  vertex  to  the  seetion  of  Ibe  sphere  by  tho  vanishing  plane, 
which  chord  of  the  tangents  must  be  a  diameterof  the  snail 
circle  of  the  solid,  constituting  the  original  of  its  apparent 
outline  ;  this  small  circle  being  llie  base  of  the  cone  of  mys 
tangential  lo  its  surface  (fj'2),  and  bavmi;  iU  plane  peri>en- 
dicularto  that  of  the  vanishing  plane  passlni;  through  the 
vertex  and  centre  of  the  sphere;  ttryz  is  c(.nsc<iuenlly  tho 
image  of  the  square  circumseribing  the  nn  ular  ba*e,  and 
tbe  UMoiibed  ellipse  that  of  the  circle  iisolf,  or  this  ellipse  is 
the  outline  of  tbo  sphera. 
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135.  If  the  diatMMear  the  vertex  (70;  he  sup|>o$<2d  to  be 
iodednitely  great,  compared  to  tfa«  maguiiudc  ot  the  object 
to  be  represented,  the  pjminid  «f  nya  may  bo  conceived  to 
become  a  prUm.  or  the  lajw  to  be  pwalle).  Od  this  suppo- 
sition the  vanishing  points  of  the  lines  of  the  original  object 
would  be  itulLfitiiii.-ly  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  llie  iiuaj^es  of  jiarulk'l  ordinal  lines  would  be  parallel*. 
The  isometric  piujuc  tion  of  a  piiralU  lopipfd  (57)  is  o)iv,i>us,!y 
a  limited  case  of  this  kiinl,  liie  liiniiaiiun  being  ntco^^^ry 
from  the  object  in  view,  w  hxli  induces  us  to  adopt  thui  kiad 
of  prsjeciion.  But  iltcro  arc  occiuions  on  which  u  is  <le- 
iinble  to  delineate  reriiliiieur  objects  pictorially,  N\hicli  from 
their  small  relative  size,  and  from  other  considerations,  do  not 
Xequire  (he  application  of  perspective  projection,  and  which 
vould  not  be  adsouatelv  represented  by  an  i«oroetric  one. 
Id  such  eases  the  draugnlsman  mav  rsaaily  nccompliiib  bis 
purpose  by  eombiiung  the  principut  of  n^jeetionon  co- 
ordinate plaDM  vilh  perspective,  u  in  us  ftUowiDg  ex- 
arapU. 


1 3b.  Let  a  hexagonal  figure,  al/cdfifs,  be  drawn,  with  the 
condiium  that  i-acli  pair  of  opposilu  sides  sliall  l>e  parallel, 
and  consequontiy  ef|ual ;  from  the  an^'les  h,c,/ draw  lines 
parallel  to  the  alternate  side*,  and  meeting  in  a  ]k)iiii  c/,  and 
from  the  intermediate  angles  draw  Imcs  parallel  to  the 
rcmaming  sides  respectively,  and  meeting  in  A,  The  Igure 
thus  formed  will  be  the  ortki^mkie  or  ortimgoiuii  Piqjoo- 
tion  of  a  qiiIMi  uodeir  oertaia  naiBOiPn  aondiiunis  of  iufdi* 
nation  of  the  plane  of  projeetion  to  tbo  pr^jeettng  lines,  and 
of  these  to  the  original  plana  of  the  solid. 

137.  The  projitiions  of  the  centres  of  each  face  of  the 
cube,  as  q.  may  be  found  by  drawing  the  diagonals,  as  ar, 
and  if  Imps  be  drawn  through  ilie  centres  of  each  pair  of 
opposite  faces,  as  j  r.  which  lines  will  obviously  be  parallel 
to  the  edges  of  the  solid,  and  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of 
the  faces,  they  will  pass  thnnigd  tlie  vertices  of  right  pyra- 
mids placed  on  each  face.  }]y  uiakiii;;  tliu  altitude  uf  these 
pyramids,  as  fa,  equal  to  half  the  projection  of  the  parallel 
MgMtfi  kc,  of  the  solid,  we  obtain  the  remaining  angles 
(  «t,  tt.  0,  pi,  r,  of  tbo  solid  termed  a  rfaomboidal  dodecabo- 
droo,  on*  diafooal  of  anob  Aeo  of  vbidi  it  one  odfi  of  tha 
oiiginaloabo. 

1S8.  By  provtovdr  ooastructing  the  projeetion  of  n  oabe 
in  tbo  manner  just  described,  the  sides  of  which  will  famish 
a  scale  of  (he  ratio  of  the  projections  of  any  lines  parallel  to 

\"  e  edge^  uf  that  cube,  the  projection  of  any  i  aru'Ji  lupijici! 
may  be  uljiaiiietl,  and  fruni  this  as^ain  the  iiuaj^c  ol  uiiv 
symmetrical  ^<sW\  deduced.  In  this  manner  tlie  fonus  of 
crystals  can  be  drawn  with  the  most  perfet  t  accuracy,  and 
a  most  distinct  conception  obtained  of  them  and  of  the 
relative  position  of  their  planes.  And  by  analogous  con- 
structions diagrams  of  the  theorems  of  solid  geometry  may 
be  drawn,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  ana- 
lytical geometry. 

1 3'J.  it  has  been  atMMI  that  poiipootiveprcgoetioo  is  nrin- 
cipally  employed  loifhtnioh  a  ptolorwl  outlioo  of  a  bnikling. 
machine,  &c.,  or  to  comey  an  idon  of  an  object  of  that 
de!«rription  to  the  spectator,  bnt  to  do  this  the  perspective 
iiiL'liiif  iMUst  cx'-itc  in  his  mind  tl :e  ideas  -f  the  real  f'irins 
ot  tuut  i/lijcL't  111  their  relative  sit u:jt.oiL-v,  such  as  wuuld  be 
excile;!  b\  tlie  object  itself,  when  Mc«  ed  iVom  a  mveii  iioiiil. 
But  there  are  limitations  to  the  appiirmit  forms  of  ubjectH, 
ai  ising  from  the  strucluro  of  the  eseaud  the  laws  of  vision, 
which  the  drauchtsman  must  never  lose  sigbl  of,  when 
he  practically  applies  tlie  purely  geometiical  principles  we 
have  deduced,  or  otherwise  he  mav  produce  an  accurate 
pniloetion  of  u  oljoet  irhkh  would  be  parAtctly  nniirtd- 


ligible  to  an  ordinary  spectator;  as  the  outline  of  the 
spnere,  deduced  in  tbo  proeoding  Mwnplob  wonkl  bo  to  an 
uninitiated  aye. 

I4t.  Since  tbo  qr*  am  only  wbraaent  one  time  nwy 
limilod  Sold  of  vww,  in  ovdor  to  tee  the  whole  of  an  6b« 
ject  without  changing  the  place  of  the  eye,  the  spectator 
must  not  be  nearer  to  it  than  a  certain  di-stancc,  fur  other- 
wise he  W  iiild  have  to  turn  bijt  bead  to  see  the  successive 
parts,  and  at  each  such  change  of  position  the  apparent 
forms  of  those  parts  just  escuping  fioin  his  view  would 
undergo  a  considerable  modification,  arising  from  the  struc- 
ture  of  the  e)u  itself.  Few  perMins  are  aware  of  these 
modifications,  owing  to  the  efiects  of  habit  and  the  result 
of  the  jodgmont,  which  induce  us  uncooscioudy  to  as- 
sign the  imI  and  oonstant  focma  we  bnow  tbo  paila  of 
the  object  to  poMH  to  the  marant  Cmna  ander  wbiob 
those  parts  aie  seeo.  Indeed  M  nqniiM  a  eoaeidwable 
degree  of  abstnetion  end  edaeation  of  the  eye  to  mafce 
the  mind  cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  never  the  real 
form  of  an  object  that  presents  itsi-l^  a  truth  familiar  tu 
art;Hts,  who  know  that  j  ersons  when  first  attempting  to 
draw  an  object  before  them  by  eye,  invariably  draw  it  as 
ihcy  kno-.v  it  to  be,  and  nut  as  they  rcal'.y  sec  it. 

141.  Wc  have  stated  thai  the  perspective  projection  of 
an  object  is  rarely  viewed  from  the  precise  p<jiut  from 
which  alone  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  so  that  the  forms  in  the 
projection  may  sui^jrest  the  ideas  of  the  original  forms 
wbeooo  thej  were  deduced ;  consoqaenihr  the  oiUliae  should 
not  in  Bin  part  devtato  greatly  ftom  vbat  we  m^r  call  the 
averagi  ficai  under  whieb  the  true  one  iwnld  pieient  itealf 
to  the  eye.  lb  elTect  tbia  aeeordanee  the  draughtsman  inuit 
assume  hia  point  of  view,  or  verier,  at  such  a  proportional 
distance  from  the  object  itself,  or  from  the  imaginary  model 
of  it,  that  the  rays  from  the  points  of  it  t'u  thrsr  apai  t,  may 
not  contain  an  angle  greater  than  Ot)"'  at  iiuj-.t,  at.d,  i!  circuin- 
stances  alUiw  of  it,  ol'  nut  m.)re  than  l.)  .  In  short  the 
pyramid  of  rays  Irom  an  object  to  the  vertex  should  bo  iu- 
ciuded  w  ithin  a  cone  the  angle  at  the  ap«Z  <^  wbidi  il  not 
greater  than  that  above  named. 

l  t'2.  The  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  objoet  being 
determined  from  these  considerations,  and  its  position  wiu 
respect  to  the  various  parts  of  iheorigiiial  object  decided  on, 
by  the  conditiona  of  the  kind  of  view  of  that  objoet  it  la  pro- 
posed to  daUaeaiM,  the  pMltion  of  the  plane  of  the  picture 
ehould,  teaeially  eaeakint.  ^  pornendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  cone  or  pyramiaof  rays  before  alluded  to;  but  the  follow- 
ing principles  must  determine  m  ue  accuratdv  it^  s;luation. 

143.  From  the  frequency  of  their  occuneuce  under  cir- 
cumstances fiivourable  for  the  observatiuii,  the  eye  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  apparent  convcrf^ence  of  long  h'jiizontal  pa- 
rallel lines,  as  in  streets,  aisles  of  cathedrals,  long  a\enues 
of  trees,  or  walls,  iic,  but  per(>ciidicular  parallel  lines  are 
rarely  if  ever  long  enonj^h  to  cause  this  optical  cflect  Now 
we  have  proved  that  the  projections  of  parallel  lines  never 
can  be  parallel  unless  the  originals  are  potalM  to  tbe  plMie 
of  tbo  pictuie ;  if  tbecafiKo  the  drauebtsoian  wwe  to  aesnme 
that  pbuM  aol  parallel  to  the  vertiedlinee  of  a  building,  fto., 
the  convergence ofthejpni^eetiMiaoftlMaeliaaavould  offend 
the  eye  of  a  person  loonng  at  bb  drawing,  as  being  at  vari- 
ance not  only  with  his  judgment  of  the  real  parallelism  of 
tbe  lines  in  question,  but  even  with  his  daily  uncultured  jb- 
srrvation.  But  there  is  another  optical  pluinnncrun  ;e- 
cardmg  the  appearance  of  lotii,'  parallel  lme>.  wl.uli  we 
must  brielly  aliude  to,  because  t\  tljiuvvs  ciiiL-idcralilc  Iij^ht 
on  the  distinction  between  the  apparent  farms  of  objecis  as 
seen  by  the  eye,  which  forms  are  functions  of  tlie  angles 
solely  under  which  (he  original  forms  are  seen,  and  tbe 
figures  on  a  plane,  resulting  from  tbe  section  by  that  plane 
of  the  pyramida  of  rays  from  those  original  forma,  whieb 
sccnonu  Aimt  aw  fnnotiona  of  tbe  ares  aabmsding  those 
angles. 

144.  If  a  speetaior  stand  opfK>Mte  two  or  more  long  hori- 
zontal parallel  lines,  as  those  of  the  facade  of  a  long  building, 
or  of  a  garden  wall,  for  example,  he  very  palpably  perceives 

the  ainiarent  convcrj^ence  of  lhe?e  parailels  in  ixith  direc 
lions,  as  they  recede  from  him  to  the  rit,'lit  and  left;  on 
rertectuin,  he  is  tiierefore  convinced  that  tiic  apparent  form 
of  the  really  parallel  straizht  lines  are  curves,  productfd  by 
the  vary  iii^  angles  under  which  the  equal  ordinates  between 
the  parallels  are  seen,  as  they  become  more  and  more  dis- 
tant from  the  eye. 

145.  The  daraUel  pnyeetions  of  such  long  borinntal  lineik 
vbieh  voulA  wralt  flen  the  plane  of  tbe  piduie  ~ 
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amumcd  purallel  to  tho  originals,  would  reassuine  their 
natural  ainian-'nt  r^urvaturu,  if  viewed  from  the  correct 
vertex;  but  if  not,  tlMir  parallelism  would  offead  the  tyt  m 
being  at  wriiDoa  with  daily  experience,  eui  atill  Bore  wodid 
way  vntmpt  to  draw  on  a  plane  the  appeteat  comture  of 
the  Une«  m  qaeetion  be  roprehended  aa  beinf  eonrrary  to 
the  vcrdiet  of  the  judgment,  which  decides  that  the  originals, 
being  straight  lines,  ou;^bt       (a  be  represented  hy  cun'ea. 

I  Till.-  (liMushisniuii  couscqm-nily  must  never  a;isume 
his  pliuiL-  of  tin:  [.ic'iiiri'  parallel  to  ilm  longest  side  of  a 
buil'liii^',  ik.c.,  Imwi'vcr  tmich  he  may  bo  tempted  to  do  so 
from  tttc  taeiiiiy  of  mailing  bis  constructions  under  this 
condition,  when  the  pn>jeclions  of  such  a  side  would  sub- 
tend at  the  vertex  an  angle  of  more  than  1 5"  or  20^ 

147.  Keeping  these  conditions  in  view,  the  draughtsman 
may  n-ssume  the  di^unce  of  hia  pietttM,  or  ita  diitanee  firoin 
the  vortus,  entirely  aeoardioB  to  fait  mrn  convenienee.  tiBce 
it  is  onljr  tlie  absolute  nacDitttde  of  Iba  iiBage  or  projection 
which  is  altered  Ij  the  ouB^reiit  dittancea  of  the  picture, 
\h<j  ri^iLi  u  of  the  ima>;c  beini;  similar  on  all  parallel  planes, 
as  1i<n;^'  ;is  the  vertex  and  object  remain  the  same,  tor  the 
sake  ui'iariliiy  f  cu met iDii ,  lu:  wi'i!  f:t'rierally  assunu-  his 
plai!!-'  dC  the  picture  as  coincitling  with  some  priuiniiul  \er- 
tical  l:tn'  iif  the  object  or  modtl. 

1  I  s.  Tlie  n fu If hw  of  any  object  is  obviously  ilu-  jTi/jfclmn 
of  it  I'll  II  surfiii  i',  liy  converging  or  parallel  Imus  ur  rays 
according  a«  the  luminary  is  supposed  to  be  ot  a  finite  or  at 
an  infinite  distance,  as  the  sun  may  bo  wn.sideriid  to  be  as 
refards  ten-estruil  objects.  When  therefore  we  have  obtained 
tbe  projection  of  an  object  by  the  principles  juAt  explained, 
they  will  alao  anabla  ua  to  abtain  the  prqieetion  of  iu 
ahadow  on  one  or  more  planea  or  MiTfMea,  aa  auppiaad  to 
be  cast  by  an  artificial  light  or  by  the  awo;  the  pniblem 
being  simply  to  determine  the  projection  of  the  inter««^tion 
ofapyiaTTiid  or  pnsui  of  ra)s  pw^-iij^j  fiom  a  pivi'ti  or  aa- 
sumeu  point  through  the  points  of  a  prujecled  obieci. 

149.  If  the  9l|i«ct  be  jm^mettBeljf  pn^aeiad  and  <&• 


luminary  be  the  auji,  the  vaniabiDg  point  of  the  parallal 
rays,  whoee  dinwtioa  mirat  be  given  or  MtOMed,  repre* 
aent  the  aun,  aoioe  that  vaniabiBg  pmnt  ia  the  inMga  «(  n 

point  iatlnilely  diatant 

1M>  AitlMIIgh  oar  power  of  forming;  correct  conceptions 
j  of  tiie  true  furm  of  an  object,  as  derived  from  a  projection  or 

I  pictorial  reprc»entaiiun  of  ii,  is  niucti  im-rniMMl  hy  i]w  addi- 
tion of  light  and  sbmU-,  and  of  s.Ua<io«  s  cf  tiif  dhjfci  coneeUy 
projectetTby  rules  identical  with  those  h)  whi.  h  its  t  ulliiia 
was  obtained,  jot  a.-,  swn  as  we  thus  ripj)roach  tiie  domain 
of  a  higher  art.  th.it  of  ijaiiumi,'.  tlie  maihematical  precision 
of  the  shadows  wu  should  obtain  by  our  rules  must  yield  to 
more  important  considerations  connected  with  the  arta 
alluded  to.  Hence  it  is  that  the  dianghtsntan  ■eldom  ap- 
plies the  geometrical  prinetplea  for  flndingtbe  true  abadowa 
of  the  engine,  building,  or  analogOttt  object,  the  outline  01 
which  he  ha.s  delineated,  fbr  at  an  early  stage  of  his  praottee 

;  in  drawing  ha  ought  to  hnt  aaquired  su&ient  knowledge 
of  art  to  be  abto  to  add  to  Uh  outline  tbe  effect  of  light  ami 
shade  without  any  gross  violation  of  truth  of  naiuie.  and 
with  a  better  pictorial  effect  than  lie  eould  e-isuri;  hy  geonji." 
trical  rules.  We  shall  consLCjuently  onlv  ^ive  two  simple 
examples  relating  to  the  project, on  of  sliaiiows.  rather  as 
afTorditii,'  rulduional  illustral  r  iiis  of  the  pviticiples  of  projec- 
tion-, tli.m  for  any  practical  utility  as  regards  the  apecifte 
•siihjeet  of  shadows. 

lol.  Let  the  lino  C8,  c«,  passing  through  the  centre  C,  c, 
of  a  sphere,  be  given  as  the  direction  of  the  solar  rays ;  it  is 
proposed  to  determiae  Uie  ahadow  of  that  aphei*  on  the 
given  plane  Lib.  It  ia  obfioos  that  the  prablen  ia  to 
determine  thesectioAOf  tbe  right  cylindrical  surfiute,  formed 
by  the  system  of  parallel  imys,  which  are  tangential  to  the 
■pherical  surface,  by  the  plane  LMn;  am!  that  the  great 
eirde  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the  jn.inis  in  which 
these  riiys  touch  it  will  Iji;  the  base  of  the  rvlanlcr.  and 
the  boundary'  betveeu  the  lUunuaated  hemut^hcre  and  that 
in  "*"""' — 


ld2.  Draw  ecf.  Ce',  perpendicular  to  tlie  projections  of  the 
ray,  and  make  them  respectively  equal  to  the  distances  of 
tM  oantia  of  tbe  aphevB  frain  the  co^tnate  plaiMa ;  C't, 
tn,  drawn  tbiaaeb  the  pointa  in  which  the  given  ray  cuts 

the  I'li-ordinate  planes,  will  represent  that  ray  brought  into 
the  cu-ordinate  planes  by  the  turning  round  of  its  project- 
ing planes  on  its  projections;  draw  a'h\  if e',  i-erpctidicular 
tocT,  r"*,  makinif  Ihcm  equal  to  the  diameter  ol  the  sphere ; 
then  liiic>  drawn  through  a\  l/,  parallel  to  c'T,  will  u'pie- 
sent  the  two  rnyt,  touehin^  the  nurlace  uf  the  ttund  and 
lying  in  the  projet  ling  plane  of  iLe  mven  ray  brought  into 
the  co-ordinate  plane  along  with  that  ray:  these  lines  will 
out  CT  in  QR,  the  vertices  of  the  major  axis  of  the  elliptic 

•ntline  of  tbe  ahadow  of  tbe  ^heie  on  the  co-oidioate  pbine. 


The  coojugate  axia  QP  will  be  given  by  drawing  linei  pan.  - 
let  to  err  tanganta  to  the  projection  of  the  sphere :  for  theae 
laat  pamlM  tiiigMtto  will  be  the  boundariaa  of  tbe  pn^ec* 
tiotts  of  tbe  evlinder  of  layi.  Linea  drawn  through  a*,  I/, 

parallel  to  Cc  .  will  cut  rT  in  the  vertices  A,  B.  of  the  con- 
jugate axis  of  the  elliptic  projection  of  the  great  circle, 
se|>aratii)g  the  illuminated  lieuii>phero  from  that  in  shade;  a 
diameter  DE  lo  the  circular  projection  of  the  sphere,  drawn 
throui;h  c-  perpendietilar  toCl^  will  be  the  nu^jor  axia  of 

this  ellipi>c. 

153.  For  the  plane  of  tho  great  circle,  of  w  hich  ADBF.  is 
the  pnjetriiun,  isobvioudy  by  the  construction  perpendicular 
to  the  given  ray.  and  the  plane  of  this  circle  ia  cut  by  the 
pfcjlecting  plane  of  tbe  givea  nj  CT  in^tba  original  of  AB^ 
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while  the  diameter  DE  is  the  projection  of  the  intenaetion 

Willi  thu  plane  of  the  same  unreal  cuxle,  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  given  ray  CS,  c»,  aiul  porptndieulartothe  plan- 
projecting  plane  (9)  of  ihc  uncn  ray.  Tlu>  perpcndii'ulur 
jpbnemust  tber«£ftn  be  the  eleraiiou-projccting  plane  of  the 
given  ray. 

Hi.  By  the  Mine  construction  applied  to  the  other  |in>- 
jectioo,  the  elliptic  elevation  adbe,  of  the  circle  separating 
the  light  md  tbade  on  tbe  upkera.  uid  the  elliptic  shadow 
of  the  ephere  on  the  verticel  eo^idhute  plane,  may  be 

obtained. 

lij.  It  is  clear  that  I'n  llus  exiinipU!  the  (wo  elliptic  out- 
lines of  the  shadows  of  the  sphere  on  tln'  (■o-or<linate  planes, 
must  cut  VZ  in  iwi  eoniinuu  points;  hecniisc  the  i^egmenta 
of  the  ellipse  on  tiiher  side  of  YZ  of  each  outUno  is  the 
prtyeotion  on  the  one  co-ordinate  (Jane  of  that  p  irlion  of 
tlie  cylinder  of  rays  which  forms  on  the  other  cu  ordinate 
plane  Ibo  portion  of  the  outline  of  the  shiuluw  on  the  same 
aide  of  YZ.  tL,  perpendicular  to  YZ,  is  the  trace  of  the 
eleraiimi  projecting  ptane  of  C8»  e$i  o,  O.  is  the  point  in 
vlneh  thie  nne  phne  cuts  the  Inee  of  the  given  plane, 
eunserjiieiitly  1X3  IS  the  plan  of  the  ititersfclion  of  those  two 
platie>,  iin-l  T*,  in  which  this  line  is  t-ut  by  the  pliia  of  the 
ray  CS  i»  tlie  intersection  of  that  ray,  and  the  pfiven  plane; 
ihtf  elevation  ('  of  the  same  iulersiection  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  the  nme eonsinieiione  lo the  other  ttiees end 
projections. 

156.  The  tvo  pair  of  parallel  planes  which  are  respec- 
tively perpendicular  to  the  co-ordinate  planes,  and  therefore 
to  each  other,  and  which  arc  parallel  to  the  given  ray,  touch 
lha  itphen  in  the  pointa  A.  a;  B.  A  $  D. &  «.  Thine  four 
planee  will  be  cut  by  the  plane  Llfn  in  a  parallelof  ram.  the 
sides  of  the  projections  of  which  must  bo  piratlel  to  those 
of  the  ray  CS,  e,  t,  and  to  the  hues  LO,  ten.  Draw  tL'  per 


pendieular  to  9t,  and  make  tL'  equal  to  tL ;  join  el/»  vfieb 

X 


will  represent  the  interswiion  of  the  projcctiniif  plane  wiib 
LM«  ;  draw  lines  thiou>;h  tC,  e',  parallel  to  c'lt,  and  from  the 
points  in  which  these  parallel*  cut  olJ  draw  parullcl*  to  L'l 
to  cut  of;  ogain  lines  diawn  throuiih  these  last  in  lirsection* 
imrallel  to  ten  will  be  the  two  sides  of  the  elevation  of  li  e 
rectanf^lo  above  mentioned ;  the  parallel  tangents  at  a  and  b 
will  complete  the  fieuro ;  and  ot,  ten,  will  cut  the  oppo.ttte 
sides  in  the  points  in  which  the  elliptic  outline  of  the  shadu* 
of  the  sphere  viU  touch  those  sidea*  or  the  pointa  vbiek 
ropreerat  the  ihadowa  oPcf,  g,  a,  and  b. 

157.  The  plan  of  tins  paiultelogratu  may  he  <leicrminc<l 
in  tlie  same  niuniier,  or  liy  the  otl.er  construcliuns  explained 
for  (letermmini^  the  prujeclioiis  on  the  other  co ordiiiale 
plnno  from  those  already  deteiroined  on  the  Qrst,  and  wbicb 
are  suintieiitly  indicated  in  the  flgwe  to  render  fhrther 
description  of  them  unneccssaty. 

ISS.  If  L  tepieaent  alntaiiiieaa  body,  and  P  a  point,  ihca 


by  imagining  a  plane  to  pasa  through  them,  the  inleftectieB 
of  that  plane  with  the  plane  on  which  the  ahndow  bcait 
will  cut  the  rajr  LP  in  Q,  the  abadow  of  the  poinu  To  de- 
termine thla  inteneetion,  we  have  only  to  draw  two  pa- 
rallel lines  through  Land  P,  in  onydirectioD,  and  determiat 
the  points  /  and  p.  or  /',  jj',  in  which  those  parallels  in«'. 
the  plane  of  the  shadow:  then  /  ;i,  LP  being  drawn,  thn 
will  cut  each  other  in  Q,  the  shadow  of  the  point.  This  m 
the  principle  enptajred  in  the  Ibllowii^  oonsttootton. 


rub 

of  I  hi 


I,')0.  "[jtii  ah  c  d  e  f  g  be  the  persptfiive  iiMi<ctiou  of  a 
be.  C  bein^;  the  rcnire  of  the  picture.  (  V  the  distance 
piciuie,  \  the  vanishing  line  ol"  liie  faee  abed, 
i  n  1  V  Z  iN  inter.<«cting  line ;  while  Y'  Z'  is  that  of  the  face 
«fg,  parallel  to  the  former.  Let  Y  X  and  W  Z  be  given 
as  tlic  vanishint;  and  intersecting  lines  of  a  plane,  on  which 
the  shadow  of  the  cube,  as  cast  by  the  luminous  body  *  given 
in  position,  in  to  ho  deterroinctL 

160.  XZ.  XW,  being  dniirn»  will  repreient  the  lines  in 
which  the  plane  of  the  shadow  intersects  those  of  the  pa- 
leliel  (beet  of  the  solid  (9-1).  If  we  siipi'iose  pl.ines  parallel 
to  that  of  tlie  picture  to  pass  through  the  \arioiis  ])oiiit!, 
of  the  fuhe,  as  a.  the^^e  will  intersect  the  two  original 
plane*  in  lines,  asoa,  a  a',  parallel  to  Y  Z,  Z  W,  and  a  line, 
oaft  tbioqgh  the  point  of  the  odK  I«nll«l  to  the  aviiliu-y 


vanishing  line,  will  meet  an'  in  the  point  a','  whieli  %iU  b« 
tht'  ohl  qiie  proieetion  of  the  point  a  on  the  plant'  of  ibt 
shadow.  Theiel'ore  by  drawing  lines  ihroiii^li  thi.'  points 
a.  b,  e,  d,  parallel  to  Y  Z,  to  cut  X  Z  in  a,  p. . .  e.  tl  i  n  lio*^ 
parallel  to  WZ,  through  a,^...c,  will  cut  iine-  para'!  I  -a 
WC',  drawn  through  a,b,c,d,  in  the  oblique  pioji.tM' s  gf 
those  pointa  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow,  and  by  mfema^ 
e,/,g.:Ut  WX,  in  the  aame  way,  we  obtnin  the  oblique 
prqjeelrona  of  the  other  angjea  of  the  cube. 

)  6 1 .  Since  the  sides  of  the  cnbe  ab,  ed,  ef.  &e.  are  parallels, 
llicir  oldi(iiio  projections  will  bo  parallels  <5'J),  conse- 
quently the  images  of  these  parallels  a'l/,  ddt,  e'/',  &c.  wtil 
have  a  eommon  tanishing  point  P',  in  the  vnniabing  line  of 
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ths  plane  in  vliich  Ibc  oblique  projections  lie ;  for  the  same 
reason,  aVi*.  L'c^,f'g',  &c.  v  iH  a  coini.ioii  vanishing 

poiiU  P',  in  YX.  Ni»w  it  in  obvioin  lliat  llic  vanishing 
pu.iUi  P'l,  P,  arc,  .l>v  all  I'Xtirii.Moii  of  tlio  (irinciple,  the  ob- 
lique p(^je^(tuns  oa  the  plane  of  tbo  aliadow  of  the  vanii>h' 
ing  iwiiitA  P,  P,  of  tbe  original  sides  of  tliecube;  consc- 
'  quently  the  former  may  be  determined  from  tb9  last-named 
vanishing:  points  by  simply  drawing  lilMt  thfoivlk  tbcm 
futM  to  WC  to  cut  YX  in  P'..  F,. 

16S.  If  k  fiad  1w«n  given  aa  the  image  of  the  point  in 
which  n  line  through  the  luminary  perpendicular  to  tbe 
pliino  YZ  met  that  plane,  the  imaeo  *  of  the  luminary 
would  be  dctermmod  oy  making  A*,  drawn  to  the  auxiliary 
vanisbini;  point  Q,  the  imago  of  tbo  given  perpendicular 
liL<iglit  of  tile  luminary  above  the  diigiiial  plane.  A  laio 
through  *  parallel  to  WC  will  mett  C'h  produml  ui  /,  the 
oblique  projection  of  tbo  luminary  on  the  piano  YZ.*  Its 
oblique  projection  I'  on  the  plane  of  tbe  shadow  may  be 
either  determined  as  those  of  ^  Ci  &c.  were,  or  by 
diavingalioo^  aaa4  atpleaaiii%  foeiU  Uke  vaaiibing  line 
XP  in  KMoeiraniihin^  point ;  this  faniihing  jioint  may  be 
transferred  to  XY  by  a  parallel  to  CHV ;  then  a  line  drawn 
through  a',  the  oblique  projection  of  a,  to  this  transferred 
vrtm^lull},'  ])(iiiit,  will  I'ut  '/  prudiioetl  )i>  /',  tlio  ol)li(|ue  pro- 
ji  riiiiii  ol"       lutnir..iry  oii  tho  jilauc  <if  the  sha<h)«. 

IL.  t,  DriiW  lilies  thrmieli  /'  ami  tlirough  tho  (ibliqiu-  j.ro- 
eclionso',6',  c',d',t/,ii,c.  inter!i<M-ting  each  such  line  by  the 
umiiious  ray  *a,  *b,  *c,  &c.  in  tho  shadows  a",  6",  c",  &c. 
of  the  angles  of  the  enbe,  and  tbeae  poinia  being  idiwd,  tbe 
figure  thus  produced  will  be  thelm^of  tbe  ahaoowof  tho 
cube  on  tlie  plane  as  propofed. 

164.  The  oblique  projecting  Unes  aef,  %tc  were  arnnmed 
parallel  to  the  picture  and  its  auxiliary  phnc,  simply  for 
tacility  of  construct  ion,  or  el*o  the  pomti!  a.  c,  e,f.  Sec. 
nifi^lit,  as  wuil  ai  the  luminal),  havL'  bcim  jjriijcctcd  uu  the 
jibae  of  the  shadow  by  lines  in  any  direction,  provided 
tlieite  lioei  weie  paralleu  aeewdlDg  to  the  above  pfioeiple 

(158). 

Draw  lines  through  *  and  1%.  and  Q.thaTKOisb- 
ing  points  of  the  sides  of  the  cube ;  then  tbe  imagai^  aa 
a"b'^,  d'd',  e"J'\  of  tbe  shadows  of  the  parallel  lines  of  the 
ocqpnal  Mlid  will  meet  in  a  ppint  in  the  eoin^oiidiiii^  line 
drawn  thraugh  *  and  tbe  Tannbing  point  of  fhoeeorigmals. 
For  the  planes  passing  through  *  and  the  parallels  aft,  at, 
f'/,  must  intersect  in  a  common  ikiic,  passing  through  * 
and  parallel  to  those  originals :  this  common  intersection 
will  therefore  have  tho  same-  vanishing  point,  P,  as  tho&c 
ori;:;iii;ils  :  the  line  *P,  reprostnts  thai  common  intersect  ion. 
Now  the  shadows  o"6",  c"d",  e"/"  are  the  intorsecliouii  uf 
tbe  before-mentioned  planes  by  another,  namely,  by  the 
plane  of  tho  shadow,  and  these  intersections,  a't/',  cf'd", 
&c..  must  meet  each  other  in  a  point  in  *P,  the  common 
iaiemotion  of  tbe  planes  passing  tbroiuth  *  and  tlie  original 
lines.  Tbe  Mme  nasening  applws  to  tbe  other  sliadowa  of 
tbe  corroponding  parallel  atdee  of  the  cube. 

166.  In  the  article  Map  the  different  modes  of  referring 
portions  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  to  a  plane  have  been  ex- 
jilained;  wo  shall  heru  conQne  ourscUo,  to  giving  a  few 


•  For  ilof*  •*  li  ^nM-iuticntiir  lo  thr  onKtoal  plnn*  YT.  aaA  *l  i*  parallel  to 

hp  itiiKlli.'vi  >  mil  lire-,  iijd  th«i«for«  U>  lli'"  a'niliaiy  < •i)i»hUii  plunr,  • 
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iwl  patalwl  u>  (In*  AiixliiAiv  vauUliing  planr;  It  miut  eeaaeqiKuUl  eul  Ilia 

wtii^bKiHlmhgf&tA'--   


praetieal  theorems  on  tins  ;.ubjcct  as  coiuieclod  with  the 
subject  I'cfore  us. 

167.  In  ibia  figure  the  circle  EFGDV  is  the  intersection 
of  a  sphere  with  the  jilanc  of  the  picture,  supposed  to  pass 
through  its  centre.  The  vertex  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
surface  of  tho  solid,  in  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture ;  C  is  therefore  tho  centre  of  the  pietuiei 
and  CV  the  distance  of  the  vertex,  brought  into  the  plane  of 
the  pietuie  bjr  the  aioilisiT  vanishing  pUne  (95)  being 
turned  nniad  on  the  diameter  V'V,  whieh  is  an  auxiliary 
vanishing  line.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any  trre  it  cii<  le,  (lie 
plane  of  which  passes  through  tho  vertex,  be  turned  l  ouiid 
on  the  diameter  ED,  which  it  (unus  by  its  interseeiion  »i(b 
the  piano  of  the  picture,  till  the  two  coincide,  tlie  vertex 
will  coincide  with  thi>  extremi^  of  t  diameter  PP  at  right 
angles  to  the  former  KD. 

IQH.  It  is  shown  [Subcontrary]  that  under  this  condition 
of  position  of  the  vertex,  every  original  circle  of  the  sphere* 
whether  a  great  or  a  small  one,  is  pcrspectivcly  projected 
into  aeiide;  and  since  a  cirele  is  giveoi  when  either  its 
centre  and  ladius  or  tktm  points  id  ila  enwuBAvenee  are 
found,  the  constructions  fin  dmriog  dieie  prq}ectjOHs  are 
simple  and  direct. 

Iti'j.  Let  II V  be  tho  intersecting  line  of  a  great  circle, 
supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  in  a  given 
anKle;  to  !lnd  its  projection.  Draw  V'V  perpendicular  to 
HV  for  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  (95)  of  the  civen 
plane.  Draw  tbe  diameter  ED  to  make  the  angle  V'CD 
equal  to  the  given  one.  ED  will  be  the  intersection  of  the 
original  and  auxiliary  vanishing  planes,  brought  into  the 
pjane  of  the  pietiue  akHW  with  the  vertex  V.  l^w  the  rays 
YD,  VB,  to  evt  the  ankiuary  vanishing  line  in  d  and  e,  then 
d  and  e  will  be  two  points  in  the  projection  of  tbe  circle, 
while  that  imago  must  pass  through  tbo  points  H  and  V 
(7S).  Sinco  EVD  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  image  passes 
thioiigh  Y,  ed  must  be  a  diameter  of  that  image,  as  is  in- 
deed ubviouB  bom  its  Uaeeting  the  choid  HV  at  right 
angles. 

1 70.  Let  EG  be  the  diameter  of  a  small  circle,  produced 
by  its  inteiaeotion  with  the  auxiliary  plane,  the  small  circle 
in  thbfigwe  haing  assumed  parallel  to  the  pkne  of  tlie 
large  one  last  pngeeted:  b/ drawing  VF,  VO.  toontCVhi 
/>  e>  ve  get  the  dianatar  of  the  drde  which  ia  the  image  of 
the  original  one. 

171.  Lot  PP,  perpendicular  to  ED,  FG,  be  the  common 
diameter  to  a  series  of  t  ir  !  or  meridians;  that 
common  diameter  !yin<;  in  the  nuxiiiar)  vanishing  plane,  and 
bemtj  broui,'bt  alnijj  with  it  into  the  plane  of  the  picture. 
Tbo  points  ;s />*  will  obvitjiisly  be  the  images  of  the  extre- 
mities; of  this  eomnmn  diameter,  and  the  images  of  all  these 
meridians  must  through  jt,  p.  To  draw  the  image  of 
such  a  meridian  forming  any  proposed  angle  with  the  atixi« 
liary  plane,  which  is  obvioualj^tlikt  of  one  such  meridian— 
Dmw  PM  perpendicuhir  te  PP.  to  cut  CV  produced  in  M ; 
thiOMgh  M  di»w  a  line  perpendseidar  to  CV.  This  line 
MI  wftl  hethe  intersecting  fine  of  a  plane  tangential  to  the 
sphere  at  the  extremity  of  the  given  diameter  of  the  me- 
ridians. Now  tins  plane  \\\\\  be  cut  by  the  meridians  in 
line-,  meeiini;  m  P  and  making  plane  angles  with  each 
other,  measuring  the  dihedral  angles  at  which  the  meridiatis 
themselves  are  nulmed  to  each  oilier.  Make  MQ  in  CV' 
equal  to  MP,  then  Q  will  be  the  point  P  brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  picture  by  tbo  tangential  plane  being  turned 
round  on  MI.  Ql,  drawn  to  form  the  proposed  angle  with 
HQ.  will  represent  the  intersection  of  the  tangential  plane 
with  that  of  the  meridian ;  tbe  diameter  SO  drawn  tfamugh 
I  will  consequently  be  tbe  interaecting  line  of  the  plane  of 
the  meridian  :  a  cin  te  dmwn  through  K,  0^  p *nd |»  Will  be 
the  image  of  that  meridian. 

1 7-'.  The  point  1  may  1.  wc  vcr  bo  found  more  directly, 
fur  viiico  the  angles  Vl!!'.  MPV  are  equal.  VC/>,  VPil 
both  ricrlit  angles,  and  liVP  common  to  the  two  lii.mglci 
V('P,  VHP,  thcreinainiitg  ani^le  VpC,  or  P^'M.  equal 
tu  I'llV  or  to  MP;i,  theref.  le  the  triangle MP/j  is  iswsceles 
or  MP  is  equal  to  M;>  or  to  MQ  by  construction.  Henco 
the  angle  M;'I  is  i^ual  to  MQI,or  to  the  aa|^of  inclination 
of  the  two  meridians,  and  »I  ma;  be  drawn  accordingly  at 
once  to  make  that  ]nopubtHl  angle  with  GIC  If  the  planes 
of  the  nuridinns  arc  mutually  perpendicular,  the  point  Z 
will  be  at  an  intinile  distance  from  M;  HV  perpendicular 
to  CM  will  in  thtacaso  be  the  intersecting  line  of  the  secend 

TtwoOMf  is  eat  «r«h«  i|tti^i  Mar     <>«tH(«>Mi  «tVV,  Willi 
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or  latitude  for  a  map  on  the  5>Vr^'^i'r  jp/t/r  projeetiM  QUI 
b«  drawn,  wbetber  tlie  ni%  of  ilie  ^iubL-  be  parallel  orta* 
dined  m  iiin  piopn-tnl  nngle  to  the  plane  of  iii<-  picture. 

174.  Wlic'ii  ib«  veitex  is  without  Itiu  surface  ul  the  sphere, 
«tttlie«inkiMi  tint  torto  an  prsjeotad  into  r^bt  Unat 


or  ellipte*.  and  th«  axM  of  tiuH  dlipse*  are  readily  found 
by  tho  principles  of  perspective  projection :  the  plane  of 
the  picture  is  a^sumco,  as  before.  ]<as6ing  through  thceenti* 
of  «M  aftlMM,  Mid  vatrtioal  to  tbe  line  Joinhig  tb«  e«iiii« 
and  vertex.  Let  EPDO  be  the  otreU,  feniwd  bf  tfae  inter- 
section of  the  plane  of  the  jpietara  vHb  the  spherical  tat- 
faco;  CV  is  the  aMumod  dktaiiM of  tbo  jiioture,  tfa«  PiiXl* 
liaiy  plane  being  tamad  Nond  on  tiM  mxiImi;  Tuuhiiig 


line  CM  .  ED,  FG  bciug  ihu  iiiterAei'tion';  of  ai.v  gi\Ln 
great  circle,  and  of  a  snjall  one  imriiUi'l  to  it,  with  the 
auxiliary  plane.  The  planes  of  ihu!,f  cin  les  being  inclined 
to  tliat  ot  the  pirtiire  iii  an  nn-^lo  equal  to  M('D. 

175.  Through  V  draw  VC  parallel  to  D£,  to  cut  the 
auxiliary  vanibhiiig  line  in  C.  the  centre  of  the  Tanishing  line 
of  tbeorifiittal  pi  ane»of  the  given  circles,  C'Pdrawnparallelto 
HO,  the  intei  jcetuig  line  of  the  plane  will  be  the  vanishing 
line,  and  if  CP  b«  made  eqaal  loOT«  the  principal  radial,  P. 
wai  be  the  vanishing  point  of  aUlillMKaking  angles  of  45' 
vithtbaiatanoelineUne;  oonfleqnentlT  PA  drawn  tbrougfa 
C  will  ho  the  indeflnite  imase  of^tbe  diagonal  orfboaqnar* 
ctrcumsetiUngthe  original  circle.  Draw  tbe  ray*  VD.  VE, 
to  cut  tlie  aaxiliary  Tanishing  lino  in  d,  e;  through  these 
points  draw  AB,  ab,  parallel  to  HO,  and  draw  C'.\,  C'B, 
through  H  und  O;  then  the  rhombus  ABui  will  be  the 
ima^c  of  the  circumM  rihing  square,  ntnl  thi;  elliptic  image 
uf  the  cirrle  will  touch  its  sidi's  lu  the  pmiil^  H,  ^,  and  r  ; 
df  is  ihe  nnijugate  axi^  of  this  tilips,^  dJU  :  tlu'  major 
axis  will  tlierefore  bisect  d  e  at  right  angles.  Prwluce  FG 
to  cut  CM  in  1,  through  1  draw  a  line  parallel  to  HO  for 
the  intersecting  line  of  tho  plane  of  the  given  small  circle, 
set  oflT  on  it  each  way  from  I  tbe  half  of  FG,  then  hues  \ 
drawn  thnweh  thoM  points  thn*  aiarked  to  (7.  will  be  the  * 
images  of  flw  two  lldaa  of  tho  cireimaeribmg  square 
which  are  perpoMdiflilar  to  intersectiM  line  (95) ;  the 
iiaagus  /,  ^,  in  the  oCher  two  sides,  are  iSttnd  by  the  rays 
VF,  VO;  lines  through/ and  g  parallel  to  HO  will  com- 
plete tho  imago  of  the  circumscribing  square ;  the  elliptic 
imas^e  must  bo  drawn  accordingly  to  touch  its  opposite 
sides  in     4,',  I,  and  n,  f ^  bping  the  cfuijugato  axis. 

I'fi.  Draw  the  Jinmcter  PP  perpendicular  to  DE,  as  the 
common  diameter  of  a  s«rte»  of  meridians,  tho  planes  of 
which  are  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  great  circle  t/H  tf  O, 
this  common  aiameter  lying  in  the  auxiliary  plane,  and  be- 
ing brought  with.it  into  the  plane  of  tho  picture ;  v.  t>.  will 
therefore  be  tho  images  of  tho  poles  of  the  eitoles  RD,  FO, 
8to-.  and  the  images  of  all  tbo  IMlidjana  Itttttt  consequently 
paii  thioof  h  theao  poiota. 

177.  Tho  iniofMeting  liiM  of  Hu  pkne  of  attr  of  these 
meridiant  makhwony  propQ«ed  angle,  equal  to  MQK,  with 
the  auxiliary  Tantshini;  plane,  may  be  found  by  the  same 
construction  Pmplityed  fur  the  same  purpose  m  stercupraphic 
projection.  Let  KD  be  taken  to  represent  such  an  iiucr- 
secting  htm  found  by  the  construction  alluded  to.  Make 
CV,  emial  to  the  distance  of  ihe  -verlex,  make  the  angle 
CV,L"  equal  to  MQK,  or  to  that  whicli  the  o.  ii;inal  plane 
iaakt.»>  wnh  the  auxiliary  plane,  VC'  cutting  the  auxiliary 
vanishing  line  CC",  produced  in  C",  the  centre  of  the 
vaoishing  line  of  the  plane,  which  vuiishing  line  muat  ao- 
aovdini^r  bo  drawn  tbiou|h  0"  paiaUal  to.  -PiP:  kf 


moans  of  this  vanishing  lino  and  its  principal  radial  V,C", 
the  image  of  the  eircamsrnbing  square  cao  hollMind»  and 
tlie  ellipse  drawn  taiigetit.'*  to  its  sides, 

\7b.  The  cone  of  rays  from  the  vertex,  tangential  to  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  will  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture in  a  circle  concentric  with  KPDO, and  the  diameter  of 
this  outline  of  tlie  jspberc  will  be  found  by  drawing  tangrats 
from  V  to  the  circle  EPDO,  to  cut  the  atutiUaiy  vanishing 
line  in  Ha  Tortiees.  Now  the  elliptic  images  of  alt  great 
circlet  moat  tooeh  tin*  onflinob  amoe  the  origimU  must 
touch  that  of  the  outline ;  conaamiaintljr  tha  mior  axes  of 
tbe  elliptic  images  of  such  great  mrclca  mvat  be  ^motoii 
of  this  circular  outline :  these  axes  may  bo  determined  by 
the  properties  of  the  curve  from  the  data  before  obtained. 

179.  When  tliis  projection  is  UM-d  for  the  constniciion  cf 
maps,  the  opposite  concave  lieaii.^pliore,  beyontl  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  is  re]uesented  ;  but  if  tlic  sphere  be  intended 
to  be  pri'jected  ns  an  oljcct,  the  convex  surface  towards  the 
\erte\  and  bounded  by  the  visible  outline  sliould  be  drawn. 

IbO.  When  tho  vertex  i*  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  all 
great  circles  wo  projected  into  r^bt  lines  (92).  and  tho 
small  circles  arc  projected  into  conic  sections.  Let  the  cir> 
clc  AHPD  represent  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  a 
piano  passing  through  the  diatance  of  the  Tcrtex  VC  {79\, 


1  "-.'----NX 

/s  \ 
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and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  |>lurioof  the  picture  psi. 
If  PP,  lie  the  cunuuoii  ititci  sect  mn  uf  a  series  of  meridians, 
tho  prcijectKiiis  of  these  grt'Ul  circles  \mU  be  rif^ht  luie-^  y^\.-%- 
ing  throuuli  p,  the  projection  of  P,  or  thriiuj;li  the  intersoc- 
tion  of  PP  with  the  plane  of  the  picture;  and  these  pro- 
jections of  the  meridians  will  cut  the  straight  line  which  is 
the  ioteraectioa  of  the  piano  of  tho  equator  BO  with  that 
«f  tha  pktun  tn  tha  tangnla«f  tba  anglo  *1>*  iwwMiww 
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mak*  with  the  auxUtaiy  plan*  AHFO,  Yh  tmbg  nd^M. 
Hence  the  constnastioot  for  diswiag  IImm  HMridiMii  ue 

cxircm«ly  simple. 

ISl.  Lot  AH,  ED,  &r..  rcpreKtit  parallels  of  latitude: 
these  will  conBtitute  the  banes  of  so  many  right  cones,  hav- 
ing the  vertex  V,  or  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  for  their  com- 
mon vertex,  the  pn^i«etion»  of  ihese  small  circleii  will  be 
L'llipscj.  parahola.4,  or  bypeibolas,  according  as  the  opposite 
tlant  tide*  of  tbs  conc^  arc  inoliiMd  or  patailel  to  tlie  pluM 
of  llw  ptetur*.  The  {trojcction  of  ED  will  be  opposite  by* 
perbolak  (118),  e,  d  being  the  vertices  of  their  major 
axis.  If  BV  be  parallel  to  p  /,  the  projection  of  AB  will  be 
a  parabola.  o(h.  rui>i.'  an  ellipse,  pinvided  VB  incul  the 
plant'  of  tl:o  pi<-turt;  on  the  same  sidf  of  C  that  VA  meets 

II  All  tli'.'se  nirvos  will  o  the  au\ihaiv  Miiuslniiij  line 
fiH'  tlicir  cotaaioa  major  axi!>;  they  can  therefure  b«  druwu 
with  facility  cither  by  constructions  derived  immediately 
fr.jm  the  theorems  relating  to  the  curves  as  sootiooa  of  tb« 
lino,  or  eUe  |)ointA  in  their  projections  may  belbund  bjT 
iho  •implest  principle*  of  pevepeetive  projection. 

163.  Wheo  the  drdM  of  tw  spb«ra  ere  projected  on  a 
plane  bjr  UiMft  perpendicular  to  it,  tbe  ^oeition  of  the  plane 
IS  immaterial,  the  swtionsof  the  cylindnctl  surfaces  formed 
liv  ill'-'  ]>r  ijiTi in^'  lines  In-int,'  iiiiciian!.'ed  hy  any  variation 

III  ibu  [w.-^iliail  of  tho  p1;ino,  providt'd  il  he  vertical  to  the 
pr  iieotin^  lines,  llowever.  to  imlicUe  the  iinaloa;y  hetwueii 
tlie  principles  employed  in  the  conslructiuns  in  this  case, 
and  ihoiic  that  have  preceded,  we  shall  suppose  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  or  the  co-ordinate  plaoe,  to  pan  thioimb  lb* 
centra  of  tha  ipban; 


183.  Tx't  EFODhe  (1k'  ^rcatrircle  that  is  the  intersection 
of  ihi-  jdaiie  with  the  solid,  and  aUo  ri>pre»enting  any  other 
wtiirh  !•<  jiei  |ieiiili'nil:u-  Ii.>  tin- Co- ordinate  plane,  sui)po«ed 
iu  be  turned  round  on  their  i  uititoou  diameter  till  tbuy  coin- 
cide. If  PP.  supposed  to  be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
tbat  of  the  pfoiection.  be  the  common  intersection  of  any 
Miiaa  of  meriaiana,  Pp.  will  be  the  nrdjeotiniit  iines 
r4)  af  ite  VBTtiaaa  broygbt  into  tbe  oo-otdinaia  plane  by 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  in  whieh  tbaaa  diraa  lines  lie, 
ofi  CQ  'n<  tr;ipe  The  projections  of  all  these  me- 

ndi.ins  must  ;lnTefi>rc  pass  thruugh  p  and  p.  Now  if  the 
feumc-  eoiisd  in^iiiiii  he  iiKide  in  tUi«  case  as  was  explained  in 
the  Coir»'»jiijiulisig  lindileiu  in  -hp  stereopruphic  and  if'')bii- 
lur  pnyeetion.*  (17  l  i.  we  shiiU  obliiin  K\y  as  ilic  micr- 
aeoting  line  (81)  or  tmco  (18)  of  the  jKane  of  a  roe- 
rkKm  Inrmine  any  proposed  angle  IQK  w  th  tlie  auxiliary 
plaiMt  and  ED  will  be  tbe  nu^or  ascis  ot  the  elliptic  projec- 
tion of  that  meridbin  (49);  the  semi-conjugate  is  the 
coaina  of  tba  angia  at  vbiaii  tba  plana  of  tba  ain^  ia  ia- 
clinad  to  tbat  of  prmeetion. 

The  other  methods  of  delineating^  maps,  on  the  sup- 

Kisition  of  the  development  of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  sur- 
ce.  supposed  to  touch  the  sphere,  are  ^olc^^,'n  to  the 
subject  of  projertion-s,  nnd  consequently  are  nol  here  intro- 
duced. 

PERSPICILLA,  Mr.  Swainsoa'a  naroe  fi>r  a  genus  of 
ffater-cfuit»  ( Ftuvicolintp). 

Gemrie  Charaeter^—BiU  long,  aomnmsed  <mi  tbe  aides. 
ZfotfrUt  nakad.    ffSttgt  louadad,  broad;  tba  aoapalar 
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quills  as  long  as  the  primary  qviUs.  Tarn  very  long, 
smooth.    Tatl  rather  short.  (8w.) 

Example,  Perspidila  Uuenptfra,  8w. 
L'-riiltfr/.  Smilli  Amerii-a. 
PERSlMRATlON,  (^UTANEOUS.  tSkin.] 
PERTH.  [Pekthshire.] 

PERTHSUiKE,  a  Urge  and  central  county  in  Scotland, 
houodod  on  tho  north  by  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aber- 
deen ;  on  tbe  east  hf  Forfiusbira ;  an  the  aontb-caK  by  Pite- 
ahira  <fraai  wbi^  m  ana  part,  it  ia  matatad  by  tbe  Fritb, 

or  SKtnarr.  of  tha  TayX  md  by  KiinBs-sbire ;  on  tho 
south  by  ClackoMiBnan  and  Stirling  shires ;  on  the  south- 

we-ti  by  SiirUng  and  Diiniiiarton  shires;  on  the  west  by 
Argyleshire ;  andon  the  nortii-wealby  Inverne8!^  <hire.  The 
form  of  the  shire  is  compact;  its  greatest  ler.^rth  fii>m  north 
to  &oulb  is  from  the  border  of  Inverness-shn  e,  luirth  by  east 
of  l,och  Garry,  to  Bal(;uir  Muir,  west  of  Stirlmi:,  51  miles; 
tbe  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  from  the  border  of 
For&sbire,  between  Mciglc  and  Glamis,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Farih  end  Forfar,  and  tba  hocder  of  Aigytesbin, 
near  l«cb  Lydoeb,  6S  miles;  «r  from  tba  border  af  Fife' 
shire,  near  Abenu  thy,  to  the  border  of  Arj^yleahire,  north- 
west of  Lcjch  Lominid,  which  is  also  about  62  miles.  (Map 
of  Smtliiwl,  published  hy  the  Society  for  the  DifTiision  of 
Useful  Knowledge.)  A  small  detached  portion  of  the  CDiiiity 
lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Fnth  of  Forth,  between 
the  shires  of  Fife  and  (Jlackmannan,  and  another  small 
iletachcd  part  is  surrounded  by  Stirlingshire ;  while  a  small 
detached  portion  of  Forteahire  f<>  included  in  the  bound- 
aries of  PsKbsbira.  Tba  a>«a  of  Penfashire  is  estimated  at 
2d3S  square  miles,  or  l.iS4i3M  SiM^iab  acres.  (Pleyftiir'a 
Da*ertf4ion  of  Scotland,  M'Onlloab.  fttatUtiail  Aoeotmt  q/ 
ihf  lUitiih  Empire,  given  the  area  at  2588  square  miles  for 
the  land,  and  :>o  square  milou  of  lochs.)  The  population  in 
1801  was  lJ6,:56f):  in  iNll,  13j,i»".»:<;  in  1821,  13'.t,0.i0 ;  and 
in  1831,  N2,Hy-j  ( A'/?.  Iteturrn),  givm™  about  56  inhabitanls 
to  a  square  mile.  This  population  i»  liowcvcr  very  unequally 
distributer!;  twenty  pturisbes  in  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  I  he  county,  eewpiabepding  about  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  the  ootinty.  bava  a  papalatiea  of  44.902,  civing  ftum 
M  to  tS  inhabiUmto  to  a  square  mila;  ntule  ni  the  retMin- 
ing  small  but  numeMtia  pariibaa  of  tba  aantbroaat  tba  poipur 
lation  niey  be  eotiniated  at  tnm  1 1 0  to  120  to  a  aquare  mla. 
The  coiintv  lies  between  SR"  2'  and  56''  37'  N.  lat,  and  be- 
tween .V  i'  and  4 '  W  W.  loni<.  Perth,  the  capital  of  the 
county.  IS  on  the  river  Tay,  in  r.'^  24'  N.  lat..  3»  26'  W. 
lonR. :  4?  miles  from  Edinhurijh  by  t^ueensferry  and  Dum- 
feiinline,  and  442  miles  fii  iii  L  iidon. 

In  Tht  Beauties  r>/  St-Mlland  (Edinb.  and  Lond.,  1805-8). 
and  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Scotland^  compiled  by  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers (Edinbn  1832),  the  dimensions  and  area  of  the  eountv 
ata  aacngiuatsd  ia  a  mo  s  t  e.xiraordinary  manner;  the  length 
(from  cast  to  west)  and  breadth  aia  given  at  77  and  08  .muaa 
respectively,  and  the  area  at  MM  square  lailes,  or  S,2M,0M 
acres. 

Surface  (Old  GeotOiftml  CAorar/cr.— The  whole  of  the 
counly  except  the  immediate?  vicinity  of  Pertii  is  hiiiy,  if  not 
mouniiiuioijs.  The  Ocinl!  Fl lUs  ur  Mountains  trnverse  the 
south  euitern  part  between  the  Forth  aa<l  the  Tay;  they 
rise  in  some  parts  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2ot)0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  see.  The  Grampians  form  the  northern 
and  north-western  bounuary  of  the  county,  separating  it 
from  Aberdeen  and  Inverness  shires.  Glass  Mlnal,  Benn- 
aro-Moie,  Seareiocli  (33M  foat)»  and  Bmaek^afiaTan  era 
In  this  part  of  tlie  renge.  Tha  wasfem  half  of  tha  county 
isoveispread  ])y  the  mountains-  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
nni  >ii^  which  are  lieu  Venue,  8luich  a  Chroin  (3171  feet), 
Hen  U'di  (2Hfi.i  feet),  Bon  Vorlich  (3180  feet).  Ben  Moro 
(3'jl9  feel),  B*'n  Luwer!i  (:?945  feet>,  SebihalUen  or  Schie- 
hallion  (3413  feet).  Beu  Chr.alach,  Ben  Vollich,  and  Dunich- 
more.  Cairn  CJuwer  in  the  Ben  y  Gloc  Mountains  in  Athol 
Forest,  south  of  the  (rrampians,  has  an  elevation  of  36U0 
feat  Tba  Sidlaw  Hills  are  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  county 
near  Favfinibire;  Dunsinnan  or  Dnn^iinanc  hill,  one  of 
these.  imOHrtalited  by  Sbakspere  in  his  '  Maebetb,' is  1114 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  nearly  SM  ftet  above  ite 
base.  Upon  its  oval  imd  conical  summir,  507  feet  in  length 
by  267  medium  breadth,  Macbeth  erMtcd  his  cattle.  Bir- 
nam  lull,  near  Dunkald,  ia  Stated  by  aoow  autborhiaa  to  ba 
above  15UU  feet  high. 

These  mountainous  districts  nro  intcrserled  hy  lotiq  witul 
ing  narnnr  vales,  or  '  glens,'  through  which  ifae  stream* 
flow,  or  biy  *itnitbB»*  or  wklar  faklaji.  BttaibaUan  in  tb^ 
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Mtath  part  of  the  county  separates  the  Ochill  Hills  from  tho 
WMmtMM of  the  Western  Highlands;  Straihcarn  oxlend« 
anvn  th*  centre  of  the  county  from  west  to  east ;  Strath 
Tty,  md  lower  dowu  StiMhmore  (which  lut  entend*  «Mtr 
ward  into  Forranhtre,  or  rather  through  Hi,  torn  th»  valkj 
of  theTuv;  and  Stratli  Ainllc  is  in  the  lM«lh-«MternMlt 
of  the  county.  In  the  not  tlioi  n  part  of  the  county  are  Olen 
Shoe  and  Glon  Beg,  Glen  Fc  rnul.  Glen  Tilt.  Glon  Bruiir. 
aud  Gl«n  EroclikiL-.     In  tin;  wct-t  are  Lyon,  GIlii 

Lochy.Gluu  Diich  LI  I,  (;'.  i  1  illoch,  and  Gluii  Artnoy.  Glen 
Tilt  coramunicaUa  with  Slraih  Toy  by  the  well-known  paas 
of  Killicrankie.  The  road  here  is  cut  out  of  tho  side  of  one 
of  tlw  contigudut  nKMintaint  i  and  below  it,  at  tho  ibot  of  a 
bigb  preei]^  in  (ha  bottom  of  tba  nvioa^  tiM  river  Garry 
daabae  along. 

The  norui'Weitem  and  northarn  parla  of  (he  eonnty  bo- 

lotifr  to  (lie  j^ruat  priiniitve  district  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Granite  is  found  unilurly.ii!*  iho  pcttt  of  the  extensive  waste 
iiC  Runnorh  Moor  in  tin,-  west  {>art  of  llie  county;  but  the 
pro'lormnant  rock  in  lliis  distrn  t  is  im(-;i-.-.lalc,  skirlLil  by 
rl,iy-*.late  and  chlorite-slalc,  Uoili  wlucli  pass  msensiUly  into 
mica  &latc.  Scbihailicn,  Hen  Lawers,  the  hitis  round  Loch 
T»Jt  and  many  of  tho  mountains  in  the  Grampian  range  are 
com|KMed  of  inica*slate,  intermixed  with  hornblende-slate 
and  qnartc-roek,  and  in  some  parts  with  a  small  portion  of 
crjKtnlliDe  limealone.  (Silorite-alata  ia  the  prodomiaaut 
rock  of  Oaig  Caineacb,  near  Killin,  intermhtcd  however 
v,\\h  rocks  (■i)n>istiiif;  of  liornblcndo  and  felspar,  and  of 
laaaceoua  M^hi.it  tnixt  d  vviili  hornblende.  The  rocks  about 
Aberfoyle  con»i»t  of  irre^^nlar  idtemations  of  grauwacke  and 
grauwacke  slaio  v  ith  clay  slate  ;  the  beds  are  in  various  posi- 
tions and  elevated  to  high  angles:  quarries  of  fine  rooGng  j 
clay-alate  are  wrought  here.  On  api^roacbin^;  the  shortis  of 
Loral  Cateran,  orCatrine.  the  rock  ji resents  an  appearance 
approaching  to  that  of  raicaralate.  At  Ben  Ledt  the  struc- 
tunc  &till  more  resembles  mieMlala;  and  beyond  this,  east  of 
Locb  Lubnaif,  (me  nicapaiate  occurs,  and  ooeupiaa  the  whole 
dietriet  as  ftr  ae  Ihirtb.  A  highly  elevated  none  of  hieooia 
may  be  traced  in  various  places,  separating  the  primitive 
district  from  tho  secondary  district  in  the  south-east  of  tlie 
county.  (UeolftLrical  Trantaclioiltt  vol. iL,  pp.  43(»  446; 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  ri8, 

The  district  to  the  south  and  ea4  of  tlie  hreccia  is  occu- 
pied by  beds  of  sandstone.  Basaltic  rocks  may  be  traced 
in  a  north  east  direction,  extending,  though  n»i  rontinuously, 
through  this  district,  sometimes  cappiug  hilis  of  sandstone, 
aometimee  Amniug  entire  hills  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  aometiiMa  irregularly  intmlmtifled  with  sandstone 
beds.  The  Oehill  Hilta  in  (be  eouth'east  part  of  the  eotmty 
consist  chiefly  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid  ;  and  the  Hill 
of  Kinnoul  near  Perth  is  an  amygdaloid  containing  nuraer- 
cus  nodules  of  a^jate  and  camelian.  M'Ciilli.H'li's  Sliilislintl 
Account  oj"  tlie  Jiriiis/t  Empire.)  Some  purliun-i  of  the 
county  near  the  south-eastern  border  are  compridiunded  in 
the  coal-field  of  Fifeshire  (Al'Cuilocl),  as  above) ;  and  some 
authorities  mark  a  narrow  district  extending  south-west  from 
Camry,  or  Comrio,  near  CriefF,  in  the  direction  of  Dumbar- 
ton, as  occupied  by  the  coal-measures  and  associated  forma- 
tions. ('  Map '  given  in  Qvdogie^  TrtauaeHon'^,  vul  iii ) 
Hydrogranliy. — Tins  wun|hr  is  dnoit  entirely  cotnpre- 
hended  in  tho  basin  of  the  Tay.  A  small  portion  on  the 
south-west  side,  drained  by  tho  streams  wnich  tlow  into 
Loch  Lomond,  belongs  to  the  b  isin  uf  (be  Clyde;  and  the 
more  important  district  of  Mentcnh  m  the  south  is  included 
in  (he  basin  of  the  Forth. 

Tlio  luy  riMTS  in  a  small  loch  or  lake  near  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  county  on  tho  border  of  Argyleshire, 
and  flows  east  and  east  by  north  20  miles,  tbrouglt  Loch 
Uochait  into  Loch  Tay.  In  ihi^  upper  port  of  its  course  it 
does  not  take  the  name  of  Tay»  but  is  known  as  the  Dochart. 
It  is  Joined  just  beibre  it  enters  Loeh  Toy  by  the  Lochy,  or 
Loebie,  Whieb  rises  a  little  lo  the  north  of  Loch  Dochart,  and 
has  a  eireuitouB  courne  of  about  IG  miles.  Loch  Tay  is  a 
liinn  narrow  lake  embosomed  in  mountains,  having;  Btii 
Lttwcfb  near  its  north-western  shore;  its  length  from  south- 
west to  north-east  is  uboat  l  i  nules  ;  its  average  breadth  i:i 
about  one  mile.  {Map  Scalland,  published  by  the  Society 
fur  the  DifTusion  of  IJscful  Knowledge.)  Other  authorities 
(AVw  Stutiiticcd  Account  of  Scotland, '  Perthshire,'  p.  454) 
make  the  dimensions  rather  greater.  It»  surface  may  be 
estimalod  at  u  to  17  square  milest.or  10,000  acres.  Mr. 
M'Cullech  (Slatitt.  Aeeomit  qf  the  BriHth  Bmfnre)  gives 
its  surface  at  80  square  milesb  hut  this  we  bdi^^  tp  be  (et 


great.   The  banks  of  the  lake  are  steep  ami  shelving,  and 
the  depth  of  water  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  parts  not  less 
than  600  feet.    It  is  fed  by  several  mountain  streams,  and 
abounds  with  fish ;  its  sntikee  is  at  tieaea  ««ii»ted  in  a  violent 
•nd  vnoommon  manner.  FitMn  the  north-eastern  or  loner 
end  of  Loch  Tay.  the  river  Tay  issues,  now  under  ftajnpw 
designation,  and  Qows  through  Strath  Tay,  or  the  vale  of 
Tay.    Soon  after  leav:ng  the  loch  it  is  joined  by  the  I.\oii ; 
and  turning  more  to  the  east  receives  the  Turoel,  or  lura- 
mcl,  15  miies  In-low  Ix>ch  Tay.    Both  these  rivi  rs  join  the 
Tay  on  its  left  bank.    From  the  junction  of  the  Tmnel  ilii; 
Tay  flows  south-eastward  six  mile*,  through  -several  smad 
lakes,  receiving  tbe  Braan,  or  Brand,  on  its  right  bank ;  atid 
then,  dowing  eastward  ri  miles  more  through  Sliathmofe 
(or  (he  great  ttbII^),  receives  the  lala.  From Ibe  junction  of 
this  stream  the  Tby  turns  abruptly  to  the  south-west,  souths 
and  South-east,  and  flows  lo  Perth  IS  milea  bdow  the  juno- 
lion  of  the  Isla.  Its  course  below  Perth  is  chiefly  eastward, 
and.  induding  the  Frith  or  ajstunry  of  Tay,  may  l>e  e^li 
lujitcil  at  20  uides;  so  that  its  whole  length  from  the  head 
of  thu  Dochart  to  the  (  pen  se.^  may  be  cstiniaied  at  luj 
miles.  Just  above  Pertli,  the  Tay  receives  the  Almond,  aud 
several  miles  below  it  the  Earn,  both  on  the  rij;ht  bai;k 
The  Tay  is  computed  to  <:ond  to  the  sea  a  greater  volume  of 
water  than  any  other  river  of  Great  Bntain.   Its  coune 
above  iu  junction  with  the  Brean  ia  ver^  raoid,  but  below 
that  point  it  heoomes  less  so.  It  ia  navigaUa  to  Perth  fiir 
vessels  of  100  tons,  and  to  Dundee,  which  leon  theaboner 
the  aestuary,  for  vessels  of  500  tons.   There  is  a  Iwr  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  naM.'ation  is  rather  dilHi  ult,  partly  from 
the  saud-bauks  m  lU  channel,  and  partly  liom  the  strength 
of  the  tides. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Tay  deserv  e  notice  from  the  system 
of  lakes  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  Lyon  riaes  oa 
the  weatem  border  of  tlio  country,  and  flows  east  by  north 
thnngh  GHm  I^ron  28  miles  into  the  tvf.  Not  far  ftom 
ita  MMirea,  it  flowa  through  Looh  Ljon»  n  unall  lake  abont 
2  miles  lonw  fiora  south-west  to  northeaat.  The  Tumel 
issues  from  Loch  Lydoch,  a  large  irrefpilar  ahoet  of  water, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  included  io  tbo  border  of  Argyle- 
shire, adjacent  to  the  wild  table-land  of  Rannoch  Moor,  1000 
feel  above  the  k  \el  of  tho  sea.  The  surfoce  of  Locb  Lydoch 
is  iierhaps  somewhat  lunri'  than  G  sijiiare  miles.  'i'heTiunal 
issues  ffgnt  its  north-eastern  end,  and  Sows  oastward  about 
6  miles  into  Loc  ii  Rannoch,  passing  in  its  way  through  one 
cnr  two  smaller  lochs.  Loch  Rannoch  is  a  long  narrow  sheet 
of  water*  extending  9  miles  from  west  to  cast,  and  rarely  if 
ever  txeeeding  a  mile  in  bnadih.  It  abounds  with  trout  of 
the  largest  siie.  Two  streams,  one  flowing  into  the  Tnmnl, 
between  Lochs  Lydoch  aud  Rannoch,  and  the  other  into 
I.,och  Rannoch  itself,  servo  to  convey  to  tho  Tumet  the  su- 
perlluous  waters  of  Loch  Ericht,  another  luii^,'  narrow  sheet  of 
\«atcr  cvteiulmg  in  length  14  miles  from  norlii  (o  south  by 
one  mile  in  breadth,  partly  in  Inverness-shire  and  pai  tly  in 
Poitbsbiro.  Tliis  lake  occupies  a  hollow  which  cuts  tians 
verscly  tho  great  Grampian  chain,  while  most  uf  the  other 
principal  valleys  oeeupied  by  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
county  run  parallel  (o  tbatchainb  and  aeparate  it  from  sub- 
ordinate lateral  ranges,  or  tbeae  mngea  ftom  aaeh  other. 
From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loeh  RannoA,  the  Tumel 
flows  eastward  10  miles  into  Loch  Tumel,  2  miles  long  from 
west  to  east  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  from  thence  12 
miles  farther  east  and  south  into  the  Tay.  lis  whole  course 
fiom  its  liniuini;  fri)m  Loi  h  L)'doch  it  nearly  40  miles.  Be- 
tween Loch  TiniK  1  and  tho  Tay  it  receives  on  us  lelt  bank 
the  Garry,  which  has  a  course  of  about  M  miles,  flows 
through  Loch  Garr)  ,  a  ^mall  narrow  lake  3  miles  long,  ex* 
tending,  like  Looh  £richt,  north  and  south,  and  waters 
Glen  Garry,  in  i(a  course  through  whit  U  it  receives  on  its 
left  bank  the  aCfemna  which  water  Glen  Bruar  and  Gteu 
Till,  and  en  its  right  bank  the  Feaehorie,  which  wateia 
Glen  Erochio. 

Tho  Braan  tir  Rrand,  '.'0  miles  long,  waters  Strath  Braan. 
and  ^erves  as  an  oiiiiel  to  Lochs  Freuchio,  Keiinard, 
.Ski.ieh,  and  some  others,  all  small.  The  Isla,  one  of  the 
most  important  feeders  of  the  Tay,  belongs  ehietly  lo  For- 
farshire; only  about  14  miles  of  its  course  are  upon  or 
within  the  border  of  Perlhiihirc.  Of  its  tributaries,  tho  Sht.<« 
or  Ericht  belongs  to  Perthshire ;  it  is  nearly  3U  miles  long, 
and  waters  Glen  Shcc ;  it  receives  the  Airdlc,  '20  mil«n 
lonj^  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Gairn  Oower,  in  the  Ben  w 
GUm  monniatnit  and  watom  Stintb  AMie.  The  Almoad 
new  pfA  ftc  fro(ii  tiw  loiitb^aaat  ^b/m  of  LMhTay*  nnd 
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llowt  Ami,  %4  mtlM  east  into  Um  Tvjr.  It  hai  no  laka  oon- 
neflted  with  it 
The  Barn  nM  in  the  wattem  jnrk  of  die  oouotr,  and 

Hovri  emt  about  S  milea  into  Loeh  Kara,  wbien  u  7 

miti-s  l')ti;;  rr.im  fnst  to  west,  by  ali^ut  ont!  mite  liro:n!,  p.i]t] 
from  tlii'iicL'  I'iij^t  3j  niilos  inlo  ihc  Tny  beiow  i'lTtli.  ll 
H'O'ers  8i ml lienrii. 

The  district  of  Mt'iiteidi  in  tliesoulli  hclonffslo  tlie  baslii 
of  the  Forth,  and  is  w.itcreii  by  the  Teilh,  which  rises  just 
wilbin  Arptlcsliire,  and  tlows  4  or  5  miles,  into  Loch 
Oatenn  or  Kutrinc,  a  windin-^  and  picturesque  sheet  of 
vnltr,  8  milaa  kuig.  from  west-norUi-weat  to  eatt-ioulh> 
coat,  which  baa  haoomo  celebrated  ka  the  aoena  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  '  Lady  of  tba  Lake/  Troat  and  char  ae»  found  in 
it.  From  the  sonth-east  comer  of  Loch  Catenui  the  Tcith 
flows  0  mi!<'s  throutfh  the  Ti-i)ts;irhs  pa>.>,  and  at  the  ffnu 
of  Ben  Venu;  it  piissi^s  ihroir.5h  iht-  small  Lix^hii  Achrny 
and  Venachcr  (in  wliii-li  aw  fuiniil  ti inil,  sulinoii,  aiid  pike), 
to  Callander,  vhcrc  it  is  joined  by  a  stri-am  irotn  Loeh  Voil 
and  Loch  Lubnaig,  which  lie  north  and  north  cast  of  Loch 
Calcran.  and  aro  each  about  d  miles  long.  From  Cal- 
laodw  liie  Teith  lluwg  south-e&it  \-i  milea  into  the  Forth 
abovo  Stirling ;  ita  whole  length  ia  about  34  milea.  Pearl 
tnoMela  were  fomierly  Aabed  in  this  river  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Tlie  Allan,  a  bmall  feeder  of  the  Forth,  waters  Strath 
Allan  on  the  norih-westcrn  and  nestortt  side  of  the  Ochill 
Hills:  the  Devon,  aiioihtr  small  feedt  i.  «iili  rs  the  vallev 
on  the  south-eastern  side  yf  the  Mm<»  lulls ;  ntui  ihe  Forth 
itself  Hows  just  upon  or  within  tlie  sokiIktii  boiin'iaiy  of 
the  county  for  about  30  miles,  from  tlie  ncigiibourhood  of 
Ben  Liomuod  to  beleW  Stilliag.  The  Allan  abounds  with 
trout  and  sr>mo  young  salmon,  and  ftea*trout  are  taken  occa- 
sionally, and  various  sca-fl^h  ore  taken  in  thesatuaryof  the 
Forth.  Tba  Fallooh  Watar»  whieh  llo»  tbimgh  Glen  Fal- 
leeh  into  LoA  Lomond,  ia  near  the  aouth^wettem  border  of 

the  c  ujiity. 

Tiic  ag;:rci^a[c  .iroa  of  the  lakes  of  Purthslnro  is  estimntivl 
at  50  squari'  nuUs,  m-  :i2,tK»u  Etij^iish  acres.  The  jinn  'in;!! 
of  them  •  ury  tiiit'.iuifj  mure  than  long  valleys  belwcfu  ihv 
ihuins  i)f  niountiiins,  in  which  the  nu-r  ai  tho  foot  of  the 
niir.mtiiin,  iiul  rui'liiic  a  ronfly  ]«ssnse  f'^r  its  waters,  spreads 
iSt  lf  uijt  so  as  lij  nsaurae  a  stai^naling  fnrra  ;  hence  the 
lakes  are  u&ually  of  great  length,  but  of  moderate  breadth.' 
Locb  Tay  and  Loch  Ertofat  an  examptea  of  loeha  of  this 
kind.  When  tho  margin  of  the  lake*  exhibita  not  a  steep 
ascent,  but  a  pienile  slope,  vegetation  ia  commonly  lux- 
uri.jnf,  from  the  len,:tli  of  ilie  days  in  summer,  and  tho 
shi-itui'  afforded  by  the  l>)w-  f.iuia!iun.  tForsylh's  Braulies 
qf  Scotland.)    Scenes  <if  iiucomtnoii  bcauiy  :^re  then  <lis- 

Elayod,  such  as  tluise  wliicli  Srott  has  so  uecuialely  and 
appily  de-c!ihed  m  his  '  l^uly  of  the  Lake."  The  wo.vl 
round  Lake  (jateran  is  made  into  charcoal  and  consumed  in 
the  QiiTon  iron-works. 

Th«e  axe  aevvral  falU  in  the  rivers  of  Perthshire.  Tho<;e 
of  the  Bruar  and  the  Tumol  aro  very  picturesque ;  and  (he 
ftllt  and  rapida  of  the  Devon,  callad  (he  De'tl'a  Mill,  the 
Rnmhling  midf e,  end  the  Cknldnm  Unn,  are  worth  a 
visit. 

Soil;  Pr  hiiiri';  Sltit«  of  A j^cuff Tire  ~Ow\ng  to  its 
inouniaitnius  eharaeler,  a  lar^'e  portion  i:  . Ii..  eouniy  is  ill 
adapted  for  cultivation.  There  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
moor,  bog,  and  moss,  though  they  are  progressively  dimi- 
nishing. A  large  space  is  occupied  either  by  natural  wood- 
lands or  by  plantations,  chiefly  the  latter,  for  the  antiont 
foreata  bare  been  almost  entirely  deatioyed.  The  planta- 
tlone  have  been  mnob  extended  of  late  yean»aBd  man  v  dis- 
trieta  have  been  covered  with  them.  The  late  duke  of 
AlhoY  plantcfl  above  1 5,000  acre*,  of  which  2009  acTca  are  In 
i!ie  pan^h  of  Blair  of  Athol,  which  comt'rshends  the  site  of 
tile  anliuiit  and  extensive  foro>t  of  AlhuL  In  this  wild  tract 
the  number  of  red-tleer  is  very  considerable  (said  to  be 
7oOU) ;  the  roes  and  fallow-deer  are  also  numerous  in 
the  plantations.  The  fox,  the  wild  cat,  the  badtfcr,  tho 
otter,  the  ranrtin,  the  polecat,  the  weasel,  and  the  common 
and  Alfpnie  hare  arc  numerous ;  and  the  rabbit,  the oqnirreC 
and  the  rat  have  lately  made  their  way  into  this  mm  of  the 
county,  where  they  are  beBoningtronUeeovei.  The  eegle 
builds  hti  neat  on  the  monntain  tops,  and  the  keiitrcl  by 
the  falls  of  the  Bmaiand  inGlenTiiu  Red  and  black 
(;  iine.  the  ptarmigan,  the  plover,  and  the  partridge  arc 
1  If.indart. 

1  he  natural  wiotl  if  Athol  fjrest  eonsi-ls  ehielly  of  oak, 
birch,  aspen,  and  uldor.  Oak  ceaaca  to  grow  as  a  natuml 
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wood  at  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea,  at  which 
the  region  of  the  birch  Meema  to  commenoe.  There  ai« 
numenoB  and  tolerably  extensive  wooda  of  bireh  to  thn 
north  of  Killikrankie  paas.  The  alder,  which  abounds  on 

ihe  banks  of  the  Gariy,  is  chvarflih  in  itsgr  iwili.  Lime, 
elm,  and  plane  trees  arc  unusually  large  and  numerous 
ill  tho  park  ef  Hlair  Castle;  and  li  e  sr.rroundiiiR  hills 
arc  covered  «  iih  Scotch  fir,  sprm  e.  and  larch.  The  Scotch 
fir  w,>s  formerly  the  fa\iiiuiu:  tree  for  plantations,  but  ex- 
pericnce  has  siiown  that  its  growth  upon  light  soil  and 
muorish  grounds  is  stuiitedj  the  Inrch  ix  therefore  now 
chosen  for  dry  aoiU,  and  the  aprnce  where  there  ia  moiature^ 
Oak,  aih,  birch,  beech,  and  elm  are  also  planted,  though 
not  ao  extennvely  aa  the  fir  tribe. 

The  cultivated  land  in  the  county  i«  estimated  at  from 
oW.mm  to  560,000  ncroH,  0-  nhoiit  one-third  of  the  whole 
iurf  ire.  The  m'l^l  valuuUle  traei  i.s  the  *  Curie  of  Gowne,* 
the  <lis:ri'  t  wate  efl  by  (lie  l.slu  and  its  tributaries  the 
Erirhl  am!  the  Aiidle,  and  comprehending  a  portion  both 
of  I'orfarhhire  and  Perihkhirc.  It  is  a  low  alliiviul  district, 
the  finest,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  of  anv  in  Scot- 
land, and  equal  to  any  tract  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  lover  partiDf  Siiattieam,or  the  vale  of  Earn,  another 
low  allnvial  tract,  is  searoely  inferior  to  the  Carwof  Gowrie. 
The  vnle  of  the  Tay.  above  Perth,  and  ihe  vales  of  the  Forth 
and  Teith,  contain  cxtenftivo  tracts  of  low  alluvium  or  of 
gravelly  snndy  loam.  There  ia  little  euhivated  land  in  the 
Hitihland  districts. 

Many  of  the  estates  arc  larpe,  hut  there  r.ic  ulso  nume- 
rou.s  smaller  proprietors.  The  size  o(  the  farms  varies  from 
60  lo  iui)  ai  re> :  and  in  the  louver  districts  they  are  univer- 
sally  held  on  lease,  commonly  for  fifteen  or  nineteen  yeara. 
^onio  of  the  small  IliKhlai/d  occtipieraare  yearly  tenania. 
The  Arm  hnildingi  in  the  lowUoda  are  mnnlly  aubatantial, 
and  otherwise  exrdient.  but  not  so  in  tite  Highland  tract*. 
TheCir^p  of  On\irie,  Sirathearn,  and  tluj  v.i!'i:\s  of  the 
Ti'Uli  unJ  the  Forth  yield  good  whtal  and  btaua  ;  hat  in 
the  midland  districts  oais  and  barley  arc  tho  principal  grain 
crops.  Turnip  cultivation  hai^  been  earned  to  a  considerablo 
extent,  and  Iwne  dust  has  hi  en  iutnuhiceii  as  manure 
for  this  crop;  but  litne,  wliicli  is  tinported  at  Perth  from  tho 
Frith  of  F4irth  or  the  north  of  England,  is  chielly  employed. 
The  chief  artiole  of  a9;iicultural  produce  is  however  the  po- 
tato, of  which  great  quantities  are  yearly  shipped  for  London. 
The  iurt  geaerally  cultivated  ia  the  Pertfaahire  red.  Tbia 
crop  Ibrms  the  chief  dependence  of  the  fkrmer;  but  it  has 
of  late  years  been  very  precarious,  from  defect  lT  ^l  ^'l•: ation 
in  the  sets  planted.  Some  good  crops  of  mangel- wuixel 
have  hi\  n  raised,  and  tho  cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasses 
is  improving  and  exteridinf».  (.Vetr  Sfnti/ifiral  Account, 
'Mi-iliveti  Parish.')  The  h-si  farmers  use  a  i  ilali  iti  of  crops  of 
ilve  or  six  years,  hut  some  keep  the  land  in  grass  only  one 
year  at  a  liiiie.  taking  a  white  crop  every  Alternate  year 
i/bid.,  '  Redf^orton  Parish.')  In  the  stiff  Mats  of  the  Carae  of 
Gowrie  the  rotation  is  sometimes  of  seven  yean.  UHA, 
'  L/)ngforgan  Partsh.'J  Conaideralde  qvantiiieB  of  applea, 
pears,  and  other  fruit  are  raited  tn  the  valleya  and  low 
grounds,  particnlarly  in  Oo  vrie.  The  use  4^ hedges  for  OD'^ 
closures  seems  to  be  gaiinni;  ground. 

Tiiere  is  no  lin-ed  of  cirttle  pcculiAr  to  the  countv.  Tiio 
stocic  vanes  with  ibe  varyini;  qnality  of  the  pasturage. 
Many  Ayrshire  cows  f  ir  tin:  tlairy  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years  into  the  lowlands;  and  same  of  the  best  farmers 
have  now  a  cross-breed  from  theTeesdale  or  short-horned 
and  the  Ayrshire.  (New  Siaiitticat  Aeeountt  'Metbven' 
and  *  Redgorlon.')  The  West  Highland  breed  is  tliat  oom* 
uonly  fed  on  the  Highland  pastures.  Tlie  number  of  sheep 
has  been  vastly  augmented,  chiefly  by  the  alteration  In  th« 
system  of  farmin.:;,  ami  the  laynif.:  out  nf  sheep- •.^ alks  in 
I  the  Hiphlanrl  tracts.  The  usual  breed  in  these  districts  is 
,  the  lilack-fareil  'J'wcerialc  breed,  v, h;<-li  has  displaced  iho 
'  sinali  white  or  yellow-faee  i  luoutiiaia  sheep  generally  kepi 
of  old  time  ;  but  the  Twecdales  have  of  late  been  partially 
displared  by  the  Cheviots.  There  are  some  flocks  of  Lei- 
eesters  and  Southdowns ;  a  few  of  the  fortner  ore  kept  by 
many  of  the  lowland  ftracrs.  Tlie  Suuihd  jwna  obieOy 
belong  to  the  nobQity  and  other  large  landed  proprietars. 

Co/RmuitnaA'oM.— Tbe  roads  of  this  county  Iiave  been 
improved  of  late  rears  as  much  ms  in  anycounty  of  Srotland. 
The  road  from  Edinburgh  by  Qucpn-feny  nn  1  I")tmfe:  mline 
to  Perth  enters  the  o-.intv  a  tew  m iles  Kouth  of  tlie  last- 
named  town.    Roads  from  Dundee,  St.  AndrCWSj,  and  flOW 

i  Glasgow,  by  Stirling.  converKO  at  Perth. 
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Fr./in  Perth  Uierc  is  si  load  by  Furf.ir,  Brpehin,  and  [ 
Stonehaven  to  Aberdeen;  ano'ilier  rua  1  i'olUr.vs  ilio  valley  of 
tbeTayby  l>uiikeld,  and  afu-i  wards  thoM;  uf  ihoTumL-1  and 
tbe Guty.  through  the  pas*  o I'  K i U ikrankie  to  Fort  A u i us , 
InrcnMH.  and  tito  Northern  ilit^hlands;  while  a  third  fol- 
lows tlie  valley  of  theTay  and  the  Dochart  into  Argyloishire. 
Three  raub  lead  from  Stirling  into  the  Western  Highlands 
ttarotialiMenteith;  ODO  through  Aberfoyle  lo  iho  hanks  of 
Loch  Lomoud,  another  to  Gluogyle  et  the  liead  of  Loch 
Caieran,  and  another,  hrBtiching  from  Ibis,  joins  the  rood 
through  tlie  valley  ilie  Tay  into  Argyleahire. 

n»c  only  iiav:i;:iblo  i  iv  ei  s  ai  e  the  Tay  and  the  Forth  ;  the 
latter  is  navieabii'  up  tu  Smliii'^  t'lr  \fi>*ols  of  70  tons;  but 
its  courso  near  tlial  town  i!>  so  wiiului-  that  the  navigation 
ii  little  U:icd  except  for  steamers. 

A  eoiwl  hu  beeu  proptwed  Croni  the  Tay,  at  Perth,  to 
Crieir  end  to  St.  Filfim,  et  tbe  lower  extremity  of  Loch 
Bern. 

DimsiOHi,  Taum,  and  other  Z,ora7«<i>i.— Pertnshire  wa» 
formerly  divided  into  the  six  district*  of  Oowrie  (east),  Perth 
(souih-eaaO,  Stormont  (contrnl),  Sirattmrn  (central),  Men- 
teilh  (south),  Bnadulbano  <  i  Hi  i  l  ilbin  (west  and  central), 
Bnlquhidder  (soiub-wcst ),  aiiil  Kiiiuiovh  (nurth-west),  each 
ol  wliii'h  was  a  dislmcl  Stcwartvy,  that  is,  was  iii  tin- jviiis- 
diction  of  a  distinct  sheriff  or  steward;  but  tiiu  Act  uf  17  18, 
abolishing  hereditary  juristlictions,  put  an  end  to  ilic  h  j^al 
existence  of  these  divisions,  tboueb  tuo  names  are  still  popu- 
larlv  applied  to  the  respective  CWtriots,  or  are  retained  in 
the  title*  of  the  nobikly.  To  thoM  nay  be  eddod  tbe  |iigh« 
lend  dhtriot  of  Athol  or  Atbole  or  Atboll,  in  the  nertherti 
part  of  the  county. 

Perth,  the  capital,  ond  Culroos,  are  both  royal  burghs ; 
Auchicrardcr,  Abernethy,  and  Dunblane  were  fnrimrly 
rovul  burghs;  Dunkeld,  Crieff,  Longforpn,  Cupar,  and 
Alyth  aio  burghs  of  barjny  ;  ilie  utiiei-  principal  tuwnsur 
villages  are  Auchtergavcn,  Ulair-Gowrie,  (Callander,  Errol. 
Dounc,  Kinnoul.  Mcthven,  Mutlull,  Sconce  attd  Kinoar- 
dine  in  Tulliulbn  parish. 

Perth  is  oil  liic  right  bank  of  the  Tav.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.  Tbe  name  u  sappoaea  to  be  derived  from 
tbe  Celtic  Bhar»tatbB,  *  tbe  beight  of  Tay.'  whence  Bertha 
nhc  name  given  to  tho  town  in  toany  antient  writings)  and 
Perth.  Some  have  supposed,  but  apparently  through  mis- 
r  nuL-ptioi:.  that  Hcribu  and  Perth  were  different  places. 
The  taw  II  (b  sa  d  by  sorue  have  had  a  Roman  origin,  but 
this  is  not  clear,  though  two  Roman  stations,  tht-  Orrca  of 
Ptolemy  and  Richard  of  Cirenrpster,  and  tlio  .\d  Taum  or 
Tavuni  (if  R'chaid,  were  in  the  iieii^hbourhood.  In  the 
Xcu'  Sl  Uisdcal  Account  of  HeijUanU  it  is  proposed  lo 
ulenlify  iVrth  with  the  Victoria  of  Richard,  which  others 
fix  at  'DMlgia  Ross  on  the  Earn.  Perth  was  for  a  time 
in  tbe  handa  of  tbe  Picts ;  it  was  a  burgh  in  aji.  1106.  and 
down  lo  the  death  of  James  I.  (A.a  1437),  wa*  regeided  aa 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  It  was  the  aeat  of  a  eonatderable 
trader  which  tho  burgesses  carried  on  in  their  own  vessels 
■with  the  Han^o  Tuun^ ;  and  many  Flemings  and  Germans 
K(!itk-d  here.  The  kings  uf  S(^uiiand  nnwiieiy  eobjceted 
those  foreii>ncrs  to  many  rcslrictions. 

In  the  war  of  Kdwai  l  1.  m  Sc-otlam!,  Perth  was  taken  by 
that  king  iinwcdiately  after  the  iltsfeat  of  Wallace  at  Fal- 
kirk (A  u.  I'J'JM).  He  restored  and  strengthened  the  forti- 
licationa  and  tbe  town  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng* 
)iah,  and  vat  frequently  tho  residence  of  tho  kings'  deputies 
tilt  A.D.  1311,  wheo  il  ««•  surpriied  and  lakMi  by  Robert 
Bruce,  and  the  /brtilleattona  were  levelled  with  tbe  ground. 
Perth  was  taken  after  the  battle  of  Duplin,  fought  a  short 
distance  south  of  tlie  town,  on  the  Karn  (a.d.  l.T-Tii),  by  Ed- 
ward Ba'iol,  who  repaired  the  fortifications,  in  which  lie  was 
jooii  besieged  by  the  Scots,  who  hoped  to  leduco  liim  by 
t'.unine.  A  vi<-tiir\  gained  by  tlie  English  ships  stationed 
at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Tay  to  support  him,  compelled  them  to 
i;i\e  o\<.r  tho  enterprise'.  Tlie  town  wos  soon  after  taken 
by  tho  party  of  David  Bruce,  but  subsequently  revi»-ted  to 
Ibe  banda  of  Baliol  and  bis  party,  and  Edward  lU.  of  Eng- 
land  was  twice  at  Pbrth  in  his  expeditions  into  Scotland 
(A.D.  1335-36).  The  Scots  in  the  interest  of  David  Bruce, 
under  ;ho  command  of  Robert,  steward  of  Scotland,  after- 
vvaids  Kiaj4  Rjbcrt  IL.  took  Perth  (a.d.  1.13L1)  and  entirely 
crushed  the  party  of  Baliol.  Many  yt  nrs  afterwards  (a.d. 
I.i'Jfi)  the  judicinl  combat  took  place  between  two  parties  of 
thirty  men  «  ich  fioin  two  clans  of  unascertained  name, 
which  has  furnished  a  striking  incident  in  Sir  Walter 
Soott'B  'Fair  Uald  of  Ptorib.*  rClfow'dM  ^  At  Canonr 


gate.  Second  Serif t  )  In  1425.  James  1.,  during  tbe 
sitiina;  of  a  parli  iment  at  Perth,  arrested  his  cousir.  Mor- 
[iocli,  duke  of  Albany,  ex-rp'.rent.  and  several  of  his  family 
anil  partisans,  includini;  some  of  tbe  most  powerful  barons 
in  Scotland.  Albany,  two  of  his  sons,  and  his  father-in-la^xr. 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  wereexecuted.  In  U37,  James  himself 
was  assassinated  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Perth,  bj 
conspirators  whom  his  unsparing  reforms  liad  pcevoked. 
After  tbi* event.  Edinburgh  became  the  aeatof  govvrDnenti, 
(hough  Perth  continued  lo  be  nominally  tbe  capital  of  the 
kingdom  till  a.d.  1482.  In  a.d.  1512,  and  in  a.d.  1SS5-87, 
Perth  was  visited  by  the  plague.  Before  the  Reforma  (ion. 
there  were  several  relij^i  lus  houses  at  Perth. 

In  August.  16U0,  i'^nh  was  the  scene  of  that  mysterious 
incident  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  to  assassinate  James 
[James  1.  of  Enoi-and.]  In  1614  it  was  taken  by  Montrose, 
aAcr  his  victory  at  Tippermuir.  and  ui  iGol  was  a^in 
taken  by  capitulation  by  Cromwell,  after  the  defeat  of^ the 
royalists  at  Burntisland.  He  built  a  fort  near  the  town  to 
ovemwe  it»  which  liwt,  after  tbe  Restoration,  Chariee  IL 
gave  to  lb«  town.  Having  (Mien  into  a  dilapidated  elate, 
the  nintcrials  were  .sold,  and  it  was  entirely  demolished. 
The  biifi  !->  now  levelled,  and  all  traces  of  it  are  obliterated. 
Perth  was  occupied  by  the  inaui^pat  Htghlnnden  ill  the 
reboUions  of  iri.j  and  1745. 

The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  a;id  i» 
connected  by  a  handsome  bnd^c  of  nine  arches,  tsbO  feet 
long,  over  that  river  with  the  Bridge  end  of  Kinnoul,  which 
(Bridge  end)  is  included  in  the  boundary  of  the  modem  par- 
liamentarv  burgh.  Tbe  etreels  of  Putn  are  for  the  most 
part  straight  and  conveniently  laid  ont^  well  Ughted  with 
gas,  and  clean,  with  good  side  pavenente.  Tne  housea 
are  suh.stanlial  and  those  in  iho  environs  of  the  town,  which 
are  of  later  erection  than  those  in  the  more  central  parts, 
arc  b\iiU  of  freestone,  and  pichcnt  a  handsome  appearance. 
North  and  south  of  the  town  arc  two  lar^c  public  greens, 
called  respectively  the  'North  Inch'  and  the  '  South  Im  li ' 
The  North  Inch  contains  the  race-course,  and  the  South 
Inch  is  surrounded  by  stalely  trecst  and  etegant  villas. 
The  principal  public  buihiing  is  tbe  cbuicb  of  St.  John. 
Tho  square  tower  is  of  antient  but  unascertained  date,  and 
is  possibly  part  of  the  original  church  erected  on  this  site : 
it  has  been  surmounted  at  a  later  period  by  a  pyramidal 
spire  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  and  is  furnished  wilh  bells 
and  chimes.  The  body  of  tbe  church  has  undergone  con- 
siderable alteration,  and  is  now  divided  into  three  places  of 
worship,  appropi  iatc<l  to  ibree  distinct  parishes.*  There  are 
three  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  modem  erection,  one 
of  iheiu  especially  designed  for  the  Highlanders  of  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  There  are  sittings  in  these  churches 
for  above  6000  persona.  In  addition  there  are  fiwrteen 
dissenting  places  of  wonhip  of  varioui  denoainatibiii. 


tftining  aeeommedatioa  Ibr  nearly  9000  penou.  A  band- 

aome  building  eontalning  the  eonnty-han,  eourta  of  justice, 

and  other  apartments  for  county  busine&s,  of  Grecian  urrhi- 
tcclure,  faces  the  Tuy.  Uehind  il  is  the  new  city  aud 
county  gaol  for  felons,  misdemeanants,  and  debtors.  The 
other  public  buildiiiLrs  are  ihoso  of  tho  Academy,  a  Ti*at 
theatre,  a  lunatic  as\lum  (one  of  the  most  perfect  C4ta})lt>h- 
roents  of  tbe  kind  iu  Scotland),  a  range  of  barracks,  and 
another  of  government  stoiebousos,  formerly  used  as  a 
de|H)i  for  Fnncb  prisoners ;  M arsball's  UMmument  (a  build- 
ing eteeted  to  eomnemorate  tbe  servieea  of  a  late  lord 
proToatX  eoDlaioing  the  pnblie  libtaiy  and  the  mitsenm  of 
the  Perthshire  Antiquarian  Soetety;  the  ga*.werb«,and  the 

w.itcr  V.  I  rl;  The  rani;e  of  barracks  and  storehouses  is 
now  iu  tuuta*  of  be;ns  converted  into  a  prison,  iii  which  an 
improved  system  of  di.sciphne  will  be  adopted,  wilh  a  view 
to  tho  reformation  of  thu  prisoners,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  model  for  other  places  of  confinement  for  oflenders. 
The  market  for  dosli,  vegetables,  and  butler  is  held  near  St. 
John's  church ;  the  Asb-tnarket  on  the  bank  of  the 
below  tbe  bridge.  The  eonnoil*baU  for  the  town  ie  i 
tho  fisb-narket. 

Tbe  population  of  Ftrth,  in  1831,  was  20.016.  Tbe 
number  of  inhabited  bouses  was  2049 ;  of  families.  4956 :  of 
wl.  tji  111',  .V"  \M  II  r  ti.rhed  xsengaized  in  agriculture.  The 
tinliiiary  iHipulaiion  wa*  taliniaied  to  be  at  least  1200  more 
than  the  Return,  many  of  tho  wealthy  bt  inc  ah-ent  at  sca- 
balhin^;  plnces,  and  many  of  the  po;ir  enfjn^erl  in  field- 
labour  or  fishing;  and  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  has  m- 
cieased  since  the  Return  was  made.  Tbo  manufactures  of 
the  nliea  eooilat  wiaciiMdlr  of  eolouNd  eetteniL  esMCnOy 
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fcr  mnlirvllaS'  A  great  quaniity  of  haodkeNhMlk,  striped 
•adehfleked  gingliams.  shawU,  srarfi^  and  trinnini^s  are 
also  made.  Alu^ut  l'i(;u  jH  ismii  ore  employed  in  weaving. 
A  large  11;>k  and  tow  \a:ii  unll  oiuploya  above  100  hnnds; 
a  large  bleach iii<;  ami  c'  lttoii-i  rinting  work  at  TuUocli,  in 
the  neiRhhouihuoil  of  Perth,  employ*  250;  and  there  are 
other  ble^chinf'  a:i(l  jiriut  fk-'.ils,  hesitles  three  considerable 
iron-foundries,  distilleries,  breweries,  nnd  corn-mill't.  Tho 
nlmon-Bshcfy  in  the  Tay  is  valuable.  The  chief  imports 
are  coal,  limo,  salt,  and  manure,  brought  coastwiie ;  and 
from  foreign  parts  (chicHy  from  the  Baltic),  timber,  flax, 

Wk*  l»dM»  wnult,  anddei't  &o. 
Tfieexpoiifl  ar«  fihi«fly  potattHW.  went  to  Lankn.  thevalae 
of  which  ill  Perth  may  be  estimated  at  65,000/.  per  an- 
num ;  the  viiluu  ill  I^inilon  ( (rinaht  and  other  charges  being 
then  incliulefl)  above  100, (.  00/.  ;  tlu-  (jther  articles  of  expijrt 
are  corn,  timber,  au<l  slaies.  Ntiarl)  H(/  \essels  (wiili  nearly 
5500  afjfrregLLie  tonimgi  )  belong  lo  Pt'rlli;  lu)  ship  is  re- 
gistered «t  more  lhaa  150  tons,  but  vessels  uf  twice  itkat  size 
nave  been  built  at  Perth,  Oreal  e.xertions  have  been  made 
withio  Um  lait  foir  jwn  to  im^To  the  harbour.  There 
U9  t«o  vwkly  uarkcis,  the  principal  oM  oa  Fiidaj-,  and 
t)i«r«  ara  fin  yearly  bin. 

By  the  Bur^h  Refbrm  Act  (3  ft  4  WiH.  IV.,  e.  76), 
the  town  wag  divided  into  four  wards.  The  town-cuiincil 
consists  of  a  lord  provost  (who  is  al-o  sherift'  and  coroner),  a 
dean  of  j;uibi,  four  buillics,  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  other 
cmincdlor*.  A  burgh  court  is  hold  weekly,  over  which  one 
iifthe  baiUies  proiides.  The  property  of  the  bun;h  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  TU.OUO/.,  the  debtsatnearly  30,000/.  There 
areaaren  incorporated  trades.  Balbfa  the  Parliamentary 
Befiinn  Act,  Perth  returned  cMM  meiDiber  in  eoi^unclion 
with  Dundee^  Forfar,  Cupar  of  Fife,  and  St.  Aadnevs.  It 
now  land*  one  hy  iiseli:  Tho  parliamentary  hounds  do  not 
oonfirehend  the  whole  area  of  the  burgh.  The  police  of 
theeity  is  regulated  by  a  Im-al  :ii  t.  but  it  is  imperfort.  The 
justiciary  court  fi)r  ihe  county  uu'l  the  sherifl''?  court  for  the 
division  are  held  ut  I'ei  tb 

'  Perth  has  smeral  educational  and  literary  institutions. 
The  'academy'  is  an  endowed  institution,  comprehending  a 
maiheraat.cai  and  si  icntific  school,  a  grammar  school,  a 
scho  d  of  m  idern  Uingua:;L-i.,  two  English  schools,  a  writing 
school,  and  a  drawing  acbooi.  The  reputation  of  the  aca- 
demy is  very  considerablo.  There  were,  in  Mareh.  18S7, 
eix  other  endowed  schools,  and  twenty-tvo  unendowed.  The 
atate  of  instmetion  among  the  poor  howe\'er  is  Tery  low ;  a 
local  «ub*^riptiun  was  in  coiisi.  i|vienre  o]tenod  in  1834,  and 
aided  by  j^iants  ftom  the  lorda  of  the  Treasury  and  from 
the  burj;li  authorities,  fur  the  purpose  of  cTccting  s-cbools  for 
400  cbilil.en.  Th Pre  arc  a  public  circulating  librai  y  of  from 
6000  to  6U0O  voUinic',  a  public  news-room,  and  five  private 
circulating  libraries.  There  are  four  weekly  newspapers 
printed  in  the  town.  A  Lilenuy  and  Antij|uarian  Society 
waa  eatablishedin  1784,  which  atill  Uouriabea,  and  haa  a 
oolleelion  of  hook^  mnnmcript^,  coinei  olgeels  of  natural 
litAaiy»  9uu 

The  eharitahle  institfltfont  influde  an  hospital  or  alms- 
house, now  disused  and  let,  the  rent  bcuig  <lis!ributcd  in 
alms  ;  an  infirmary, cap,ibk'  of  receiMng  above  iO  patients  ; 
n  dispensary,  and  .Hcveral  almsgiving  societies.  Then;  are 
savings'  baifks  and  benefit  societies.  The  poor  are  furlhcr 
relieved  by  a  parochial  assessment,  by  collections  at  the 
places  of  worship,  and  by  gifts  from  the  funds  of  the  in- 
corporated trades.  The  amount  distributed  in  alms  is 
very  considerablo,  and  tho  number  of  reoeiTcrs  tolerably 
large. 

Culraaa  ia  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
23  milea  from  Sdinburgli,  and  C  from  Dunfemlino,  in  a 
detached  part  of  the  county.  It  had  aniiently  an  abbey  of 
ihe  Cistertian  order.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  burtjh 
DV  Jaroe'i  VI.  (James  I.  of  Engiandi,  A.n.  1  jms.' at  which 
time  il  was  very  prosperous,  owing  to  some  coal-works,  the 
produce  of  which  was  exported  t  u  Holland.  These  works 
nave  been  long  discontinued  The  maiiufanurt  of  'girdles' 
or  iron  plates,  for  baking  oaken  cakes,  was  formerly  very 
llourisbing.  but  is  now  dinontinucd.  Culroathasno  market, 
nnd  little  trade  is  carried  on,  DunfcrBlinn  ia  the  mart  for 
ihn  nroduoe.  About  wveoty  Mmot  atn  enpbyed  in 
wonVing  eotton  or  linen.  There  u  n  tmall  pier  Ibr  Ushing 
and  passage  boats,  which  latter  cross  the  Forth  to  Rorrow- 
stowne«t.  The  population ofthepvirish, in  IMl,  was  1 1^  I.  o( 
whoin  b  -  lhan  half  were  in  the  town.  The  church,  whif  h 
antieuUy  formed  part  of  the  conventual  eburob  of  the 


abbey,  ia  a  cnieiAnn  hiuldin^  with  a  massive  vaalera 
tower,  in  a  eommandiog  ritoation  in  the  higher  jmrt  of  the 

town.  There  are  some  ruins  of  tho  forruer  ])ari.>li  church 
in  the  parish  burial-ground,  which  is  still  in  u^v.  Thu 
parish  is  well  provided  with  the  means  of  education,  and 
there  is  a  parish  library  of  Jiio  volumes,  another  library,  and 
a  benefit  society  for  funerals.  The  corporation  was  b  ft  un- 
touched by  the  Scotch  iiurgh  Reform  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
cap.  76).  The  council  consists  of  19  membeia,  including  a 
provost,  two  baillies,  and  a  tieaawer.  The  magntratea  hatrn 
rarely  occasion  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction.  The  town- 
hottio  ia  an  old  building,  two  noma  of  wfaidi  nn  npipiopri- 
ated  aa  n  prten,  but  aeldom  need.  CidnNi  unftea  with 
Inverkeilhing.  Dunfermline,  QueensHaCiyi  and  StirUnglO 
return  one  member  to  parliament. 

Auchterarder  is  described  elsewhere.  [Alchter.midfr.]  It 
was  in  this  parisli  that  the  contest,  now  carried  on  iti  Scot- 
land, betwciin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  originated. 

Abernethy  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Earn  with  tbe 
Tay.  7  miles  south-east  of  Perth.  It  was  antiently  the 
capital  of  the  Picts.  and  Ihe  aeat  of  a  bishop,  who  waa  me- 
tropolitan, if  not  of  all  Scothuid,  at  least  of  that  part  which 
was  bold  by  the  Pioia.  Thoseewaieflerwante  MUMtred  to 
St.  Andrewi,  and  the  ehnreh  was  made  collegiate.  One 
relic  of  its  Pictish  greatness  reiiiuins  ;  a  round  lo^\er  7j  feet 
high  anil  AH  feel  in  circuinferencc  at  the  base,  but  diniinish- 
ing  toward  the  top,  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  tliickness  of  tho 
wall  is  about  3\  feet.  It  serves  as  a  belfry  and  clock  tower 
to  the  church,  which  stands  near  and  is  a  modern  building. 
Abernethy  is  a  dirty  irrrgukir  place,  with  a  population  for 
the  whole  parish  (which  extends  into  Fifesbiro)  of  1776  in- 
habitants ;  tho  principal  branch  of  industry  is  linen  weav 
ing. 

Dumblane,  or  Dunblane,  ii  on  the  imd  tnm  Perth  to 
Stirling  and  Glasgow,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Allan,  over 

which  there  is  a  brid>,'e.  It  was  aniiently  one  of  the  seals 
of  the  CuUlees  (a  religious  order  diffused  through  Scotland 
and  Ireland),  and  Mibscquendy  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, wluch  included  parts  of  Perthshire  and  Slirlin^.-iliiie. 
The  town  consists  of  a  street  of  old-fasbioned  bou.-ies  and  a 
few  lanes.  Tho  former  cathedral,  the  choir  of  which  is  now 
used  as  the  parish  church,  is  a  large  Gk>thic  building  on  an 
eminence.  All  parts,  except  the  ehoir,  are  dilapidaiedt 
though  in  belter  preservation  thanmoitof  thoold  eeelcaias* 
tical  boildinga  w  Seotknd.  A  OMtdero  ateepl%  IM  feet 
h  igh.  bat  been  erected  adjaeent  to  it  There  ia  a  disfentinf^ 
meeting-bouse.    The  population  in  was  3-22S,  abovo 

one-fourth  ugricullural.  .'Vboul  2U0  men  are  employed  iii 
manufactures.  The  court  of  Ihe  sheriff- .substitute  of  dio 
division  is  held  hero  The  small  town-house,  comprehend- 
ing two  rooms,  is  used  as  prison.  There  is  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, and  there  are  four  yearly  cattle-fairs.  A  mineral 
spring  about  two  miles  distant  attracts  many  vitiiori. 
There  is  a  public  librar)'  of  1400  volumes,  tbe  foundation  of 
which  was  a  bequest  of  books  hy  tbe  excellent  Leighlon 
(aAorwaids  aidlihiabop  of  Ola^gow),  who  held  Ibr  a  time  the 
eeeof  DnnUnne. 

Dunkeld  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  15  miles  north  of 
Perth.  It  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  under  the  brow  of  lu/iy 
wooded  hills.  The  houses  are  ffenerally  old  and  of  mean 
appearance  ;  and  there  are  no  niainifactuies,  except  of  leather 
and  linen.  Tbe  town  derives  benefit  from  visitius,  who  are 
attracted  to  it  by  the  beauty  of  its  sanation  and  its  conveni- 
eneeaathe  point  of  entrance  upon  the  Highland*.  There 
was  an  antient  monastery  of  Culdees  here,  and  in  1 127  it 
was  made  the  aeal  of  a  bishopric,  which  in  the  early  pert  of 
the  sixteenth  oenlury  was  beUl  by  Gawin  Dougma.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  later  archi- 
tecture, is  in  rains,  except  the  choir,  which  serves  as  the 
parish  church.  There  is  a  line  bridge  of  seven  arches  over 
the  Tay,  and  near  the  town  is  a  scat  with  beautiful  grounds 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  There  is  a  wef?kly  market, 
and  ihere  ore  several  yearly  fain.  The  population  in  1^:11 
was  M71.  Dunkeld  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  .Vihol  IS  superior. 

Crieff  is  beaultfally  litualed  near  the  north  or  left  bank 
of  the  Earn,  17  niiM  wait  of  Farth.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Higblandera  in  I71S»  and  «M«B^  W«ad  in  1744  fkom  a 
similar  fiite  hy  the  interference  of  the  Dub  of  l^rth.  Tho 
town  is  tliri\in:;.  There  arc  two  modern  churches;  that  of 
latest  ereciion  is  in  a  roinTiiHiiding  situation,  and  is  the 
llnesl  buildiiif;  in  the  town.  Tliero  aro  three  places  of  wor- 
stiip  fur  Sece<kri  and  one  for  Catholica,  There  are  a  ma- 
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Witt*  lull  and  •  treaTcc^  haU.  The  population  of  ibo  parish 
in  1831  wu  47SG;  of  wTiom  abotit  Ibuf^fifthi  vers  m  ihs 
town.  Tliero  aru  in  arly  o(iO  bsndloom  vmvun,  who  nnko 

roUdti-cht'ck^  iiul  Lniidkerchief*.  linens  and  worsted  stuffs, 
Uuiikets,  jti  11  1,,  uiid  Jiawlii.  There  wu  tan-yards,  flour- 
mil*,  njalii.  iii'L-^,  duitillerici,  two  cotlon-nulls  an  oil  ami 
a  paper  mill,  an  J  Uleach-fields.  Tambour-wurkiiif,' ai;:!  .tlnr 
similar  Ofcupaliotis  arc  pursued  b\  fenuiKs-.  'lln.'n-aiu> 
quarries  of  inferior  sandslone  in  the  neigiriiouriii>uii.  Tiiure 
are  a  waaldy  market  and  nine  yearly  fairs.  Cr:ctT  i».  a  burgh 
of  barony ;  a  justice  of  tlio  peace  court  (or  petty  session)  \s 
lield  every  month  for  cmsU  debts  and  minor  offcii<H.'« ;  there 
is  also  a  oommiUee  ta  manage  the  affairs  of  tito  town,  but 
the  polioe  It  tmv  defleient;  and  petty  tbeft«,  awaults,  and 
other  aimilar  otienees  art  fraqoent  ThflM  »  •  Drison.  or 
lock-t)B  house  of  one  cell  Thef»  are  llficen  Bcbools.  foar  of 

llii  ni  Siii-:ilay  L-\eiiiii^^  s'  lu'i  l^,  ami  a  Sunday-evening  class 
i.i-:  ihf  il1i;;i:iU5  in-iruiii.ju     vduiig  men  and  women. 

I,(jii|;ri;t.'in  is  a  luiig  straifglinK  place,  18  miles  from 
Penh  on  Uw  raad  In  Dandefl.  U  i>a«l  a  population  in  1831 
of  lC3ei  for  tho  wholf  |)arisli ;  «if  w'u  in  ulaHit  1  j:)  i  men  and 
women)  were  enBaRcd  in  weaving  slictiiing,  Bas-king.  and 
linens,  and  about  60  wurocn  and  children  in  winding  oi 
othsrwiM  preparing  the  yarns  for  the  loom.  There  ore 
Qvarriai  of  excellent  freestone  in  the  pariih,  in  w  hich  about 
60  men  are  employed.  There  are  n  large  church,  six 
fOhooU.  a  library,  and  it  aavings'  bani;.  There  arc  thrco 
yearly  fium.  Ts'car  the  town  ana  the  ruiue  of  an  aniient 
ebnpol  belonging  (o  tlie  Ciilertian  monaitery  of  Cupar 
At'^  M,  ami  iho  iioIjI.:'  l.aronirjl  scat  of  Castle  Ilunily. 

L  Ujiur  il  Autjus  IS  parilii  ill  Forfarshire,  but  cbictly  in 
I'erllihhire  near  the  rig:il  hank  of  ilu-  I.sla.  Near  the- 1 own  are 
the  iRires  of  a  Rtmiaii  cunijj  utid  the  luiiis  of  a  rich  monas- 
tery. 'J  iio  iir.M)  1^  iieally  built,  with  clean  and  uill  lighted 
streets;  thero  are  a  church,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  two  Dis- 
senting Picsbyterian  roecting-houscs,  a  town- house,  and 
•HmU  gaol,  or  lock-up-house  of  one  cell.  Linen-weaving, 
tanning,  and  bleachin<|  are  carried  on  ;  there  are  a  weekly 
market  and  four  or  five  yearly  &ir>.  Tlie  population  in  1831 
waa26l2.  Alyth  ia  deacribad  elMwhere.  [Alyth.]  Auch- 
tetrgavan  had  in  1 631  a  pepaktion  of  341 7,  a  graat  nambar 
of  whom  were  employed  in  the  eirtton>worka  at  Stanley,  a 
village  on  the  Tay,  partly  in  this  parish.  Tliere  arc  quarries 
of  freestone  in  the  l  arish  and  a  small  salmon-fishery.  Malt- 
ing, distilling,  and  linon-\vi  a\  ni^  are  carried  on.  There  is 
a  paria!)  chuich,  liesitks  a  hatidaonio  chapel- oT-easo.  erected 
by  liio  I'l  npiaeiors  lif  the  Stanley  cotlon-\vo,  k>  ;  a  selwol  is 
also  luaiiitaiiHid  by  them.  A  y«nrly  fair  lield  ai  .\uchii;r- 
gaven.  Blairf^owric  i*  de?>enl<u!l  hLie.  [Blaikcowp.jk.] 
Callandei:,  on  the  Teith  at  (lie  junction  of  the  stream  from 
Lui  h  Lubnoig,  eonsisUof  a  w  ide  and  clean  street,  with  sub- 
sliintiul  frra^tuno  houses  roofed  with  slate.  Tlie  population 
of  tho  parish,  which  is  very  large,  was,  in  1831,  I9U9.  The 
Tillage  ia  teuwled  lo  by  viailom  to  l.ucli  Oatrine  and  the 
ronmntieHBnery  around.  Tharaare  a  parish  ehnreb,Mtwnil 
inna,  three  aehoolt,  and  (hiea  libiariea.  There  an  leveral 
fuirt  in  the  year. 

Krrol  ii  a  Mimll  nni!  ini-iin  pliu-e,  hut  in  ii  beautiful  situa- 
tion near  I  lie  t'l  i;li  ol  Tiiy.  Ibeeln.Leli  i-,  a  modern  cruci- 
form building  in  the  Norman  style,  v..\\\  a  lofiy  square 
tower  and  pinnacles.  The  population  of  tho  parish  in  lb3i 
Was  idili,  about  two-HTihs  of  ihcm  resident  in  the  villaj^c. 
Stone  quarries  are  worked,  and  salmon  and  smelt  fisheiics 
rurried  on;  but  the  linen-manufacture  is  the  chief  branch 
of  iiidusliy:  it  emplojs  200  men  and  lot)  women  as  weavers, 
bcsxle  winders  and  other  assistants.  Dounc,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teith,  eight  mile»  from  Stirling,  iaramarkablo  for  a 
lundtoma  Gotbio  chuich  and  tower,  of  modem  enciion ;  a 
fine  old  bridge  over  the  Teith}  and  the  ruiits  of  Doune 
C^llo,  an  anlient  fortress  of  great  strength  and  extent. 
There  are  extensive  colton-v  uiks  at  Di  aiision,  duse  tu  iLo 
villaije,  and  several  cattle  t'.aia  aie  li^M  iii  the  <  air  e  jI  tl:L' 
year.  D»iiiic  is  in  Kilmarlock  inn-h.  liie  pii|iul,aioii  nt 
winch  .11  \^->  \  was  37.7'2.  Bridge-end  ut'  kitmuul  isasubuib 
of  I'l nil.  ML  tli\e;i  IS  a  manufacturing  village,  a  few  miles 
west  ot  i'eriii  (pop.  of  parish,  in  ls31,  '27\A)  with  a  commo- 
dious t>arish  church,  three  good  soltools,  a  library  of  1100 
volumes  a  friendly  or  bcncOl  society,  and  a  savings'  bank. 
Mttlliill  is  a  clean  village,  beaultmll)  Miualed  in  Strath- 
earn,  a  abort  diatance  from  Crieff  southward,  wilh  a  popula- 
tion of  1100  or  1900  for  for  tho  wlvolo  parltdi,  in  1831,  of 
9297).  There  are  a  perish  church  at  Nuthiii,  and  a  ebapelof- 
eaae  at  Ardeeh;  an  £piscopaliaa  chapel,  a  Seceaaion  meet- 


ing-house, niite  tehooli^a  library ai>d reading-rooms,  al Nut- 
bill;  another  library  at  Braeo  vatan  near  ArdocU,  and  a 
library  for  minlalera  and  atndenfi  at  Innerpcffary,  all  m  (he 
paribh ;  a  savinga'  bank,  and  aBible  and  Missionary  Society. 

I  There  arc  three  considerable  distilleries,  which  make  yearly 
1 0('.i!(.iii  u'a'lDas  (if  s\li:skfy.  Sc  it.e.  near  the  rijjiht  bank  of 
tlie  Tay,  r  iilnT  in  itl-  tl.aii  u  iiiili'  north  of  Perth,  is  mcmo- 
ralj!(.'  lor  lis  [lalucc,  tlip  aniici.^  ri  srilenec  of  the  Scottish 
i  kitigs  and  the  piucu  of  thu;<'  (>orona!iot;  It  had  also  an 
abbey  of  ibo  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin.  The  palace 
and  the  abbey  (except  one  aisle)  have  both  disapjicarcd ;  a 
modem  house,  tho  scat  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  occupies  llio 
site  of  the  former.  The  village  of  Scone  is  neat  and  regularly 
huilt.  Population  of  the  I'arish  in  1831,  226s.  Kincardine 
ia  a  thming  pott  on  the  Tay,  with  a  good  quay  and  harbour. 
There  are  aail-lofla  and  fope-walks,  and  hiewing  and  dia* 
tilling  are  carried  on.  Many  of  the  tradeta  arc  shipowners, 
and  several  Tesaeli  have  been  built  There  were  formerly 
salt  pans  r.car  the  town,  but  they  liave  bu  n  L'iven  up.  There 
is  a  yearly  fair.  Tho  parish  church  i$>  al  TuUiaUau,  near 
Kincardine,  but  there  is  a  Dissenting  mceting-hOttM  in  the 
loyrn.  Population  of  the  parish  in  1831,  30iO. 
Imiiistrt/  —T\w  n  tt  'u  manufacture  has  been  already 
I  noticed.  Several  li:  v\n«  and  villages  participate  in  the  In  en 
manufacture,  of  which  Dundee  is  tho  centre.  AVoollens 
I  and  some  silk*  arc  also  woren,  the  Utter  at  Perth.  From 
,  3000  lo  3300  men  were  employed  as  weavers  in  these 
biaaohee  in  163 1.  beside  fcmaics  and  cbildien,  who  (ia  the 
cotton-works  especially)  arc  very  numenoi.  Above  1600 
men  :irfi  cmi  l  v.  Lii  in  other  branches  of  these  manufactures, 
spinniitg,  bk'uctitiig,  printing,  &c.,or  in  other  manuf:icture>. 
Fri)m  250  to  300  men  are  employed  in  stone,  linie,  and 

•  slate  quarries;  60  or  more  in  coal-pits,  chiefly  in  Tulhallan 

•  and  Fossoway  pari>liL>,  on  il.o  Fifoshire  border;  and  20 
men  in  an  ironstone-mine,  also  in  Fossoway  parish.  The 
salmon  fishery  on  the  Tay  employs  100  men  or  more,  and 
several  men  are  engaged  in  the  distillation  of  whiskey  at 
different  plaecs. 

MeeUnattieai,  Le^al,  and  PttrUamentarydrraagenuntt,-- 
The  nnmbar  of  parishes  wholly  or  partly  in  thia  county  waft 
in  l8i8,80(aaeFlayfair*si]«sMpj>ltoii  Sm'/mvf);  but 
some  of  these  have  been  subacquently  divided  fbr  eccletias- 
ticnl  piuiijse^t:  the  |  re>cnt  number  i>  probaWy  near!y '."O 
They  are  iiu  luiljd  ui  iLu  presbyicries  of  rcrih,  DuiiL>li»!if, 
Dunkelii,  .\ucl.terarder,  Meii{le,  Dundee, and  Dunfeiinlnie. 
The  presbjieiies  oF  Perth,  Auchterardcr,  Dunkthl,  uiid 
Dunblane,  art-  lu  ilic  by  nntl  of  I'.'.th;  thui>o  of  Meij-lc  and 
I  Dundee,  in  the  s}tied  ul  Aiigusand  Mcarns;  that  of  Dun- 
fermline in  the  synod  of  Fife.  In  antient  times  the  county 
was  chiefly  if  not  wholly  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Diuf 
bbne  and  Dunkeld. 
The  county  is  divided  into  two  districts,  each  under  a 

i sheriff  aubstituie;  and  is  subdivided  into  ten  amaller  dia" 
lriets»eaeh  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  juitioe  of  the  peace 
court.  There  are  eight  pri^ions,  two  at  Perth  (one  of  ihem 
i  a  small  house  of  correction),  and  one  each  at  li'.airgowrie, 
Dunhlano,  Ciieff,  Dunkeld,  Kincardine,  and  Culross  ;  but 
iciLru'i  of  these  are  very  >.niall  at,  ]  bail,  (."rime  is  lutt  frc- 
qutitit  in  tho  county,  and  j'utki;r  deenasiiig.  The  most 
frequent  iiIIl-iici  s  aii'  assaults,  chietly  made  under  the  ex- 
citement of  spirituous  liquors.  Diuukcnncss  ia  beliuvud  to 
have  increased.  The  police  is  very  goud  at  Perth,  and  lo- 
;  lerable  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Mendicants  are  nu- 
merous, but  they  are  chiefly  vagrants.  Education  haa 
much  improved,  and  is  now  tolerably  general  in  tho  rural 
districts;  but  the  means  of  instruction  are  very  dcficienllj 
supplied  at  Perth,  though  atepa  have  been  lately  iaken  to 
supply  the  defleienoy.  {Intfmior*  Ptitant?  Sieimd  Be- 
fxirl,  1837.)  The  greatcsmuiubor  of  scholars  of  all  classes 
I  ut  the  daily  schools  in  Perthshire  between  Micluelmas,  IH^, 
arnl  Ln>!y<iay.  ]>AA,  wa,  e-tiaalodat  18|868.  (i£d^<HMI 
Ii'i't/ir;!\,  Sc'i/lanit,  l^M.) 

The  coLrnV  returns  o:ii>  member  to  pari;u-iieiii ;  bat  iho 
parishes  of  Tuiiiuilan,  tjulross,  Murkiiart,  I.ogie,  and  I'os- 
soway  have  been  annexed  for  ]iarliaineniBry  purposes  to 
the  shires  of  Kinross  and  Clackmannan,  which  in  conjunc- 
tion return  oiic  member.  Perth  returns  one  member  by 
itself;  and  Culi-oss  unites  with  Inverkeitliing,  Dunfermline^ 
Qiieen!« ferry,  and  Sitrlinv,  10  return  another. 

HitiariaU  Evmts ;  Ano'quHin.-^ltk  the  oboourity  tlurt 
baugt  over  the  geography  of  antient  Caledonia,  little  that 

IS  certain  can  he  ;ul\niirt':l  a;;  to  the  rirliisi  inhaljilaiiS  of 
I  Perthshire.   The  eastern  side  waa  occupied  iiy  liie  Vvui- 
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•onle-.  iOvntt^^rtc)  of  Ptolemy,  whom  we  may  proboWy 
regard  as  ideiiticjl  with  the  Vcnrifones  or  Veclurionirs  of 
Utchard,  and  tlie  Vccturiom  s  of  Ammianus  Mareellinus. 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Itichurd  a^ix'o  in  assigning  to  this  people 
the  town  Orrea  ('Qiiipfa),  wkicb  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
thu  junction  of  tba  Tayond  the  Almond,  or  perhaps  on 
the  oppoaite  (eastern)  bank  of  ibo  river.  There  are  slight 
traeei  of  a  atatiou  at  the  junction  of  the  Almond  and  l  ay. 
tliuiiyli  in  great  meaHure  destroyed  liy  ;i  vaiiation  in  the 
channel  of  the  Almond;  and  there  nn- tian-s  of  :i  camp  at 
Grassy  Walls,  on  the  opposi  o  snlo  'if  the  river,  n  '.iitle  far- 
ther to  llie  nuithward.  The  country  south  of  liie  i'ay  was 
iuliabited  flrst  by  the  Dumnii,  afterwards  by  the  Horestii, 
Or  Horesti,  who  are  meutiimed  by  Tacitus.  (Agric,  c.  38.) 
Tile  highlands  of  PcrUi^shire  were  probably  o;-cupicd  by  the 
I>aiiiHii  Alhani,  *  a  peottle  little  knovit,'  M^a  Richatd, '  iieiiig 
wholly  nrluded  among  lakcB  and  mountaina.' 

The  Tay,  under  the  form  Tuvus,  is  mentioned  byTaoitns 
(Agric  c.  22),  by  Ptolemy,  who  writes  it  Taoiw,  and  by 
Kn  '11)0  Earn  appears  in  RiclKu  l  i  ii  ^er  the  name  of 

iiieina.  It  we  may  trust  the  authotity  of  the  last,  the 
whole  county,  except  pLilLip-  the  western  boimdarv,  was 
cciinpreheudeU  in  what  was  termed  the  province  of  Ves|>«- 
siona.  over  which  tho  Romans  poMeaaed  only  ft  very  biief 
and  I'vpfarious  sway. 

A  Ruinan  road  crossed  the  eastern  sido  of  tho  county 
ficon  the  neighbeurbood  of  Stirling  to  Onrea,  near  Perth,  at 
or  near  wbicn  it  |m>bab1y  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
directed  toward  the  coust,  iho  other  crossing  the  Grampians 
(the  Grampius  Moiis  of  the  Roman  historians  and  geogra- 
jiliorsi,  lonaids  tho  shore  of  Murray  Frith.   There  were 
;>uvcnd  Koiuan  Kiaiions  in  Perthshire.    Alauna  (AXa<'>'<i) 
\yaa  probably  at  Kier.  just  within  the  county,  near  Stirlin<;. 
The  name  ap]K>ais  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Welsh  '  Caer,' 
which  usually  marks  a  Roman  jxtst  ur  town.    The  next 
stttttoit  was  Liudura  (Aivjov),  now  Ardoch,  in  Stiathallan, 
one  ortheairongest  atidmoat  perfeet  Rjman  worits  iu  thu 
islaud.  [Arooch  j   Next  to  this  was  YMtoria^  pnbably  | 
Deala^in  Ross,  in  Stratbeom.  where  are  some  remains  of  Ro-  | 
man  works,  nppareiilly  never  completL  l.    This  ^imiiiii  w.is 
caiablished  and  named  liy  Aurieola  to  n  iiuiiLin  Di  aif  I.isj  . 
great  vii'iory  ov-r  i1k- L'nlodonians  under  Gui^arus.  The' 
next  station  v. ns  Ad  Hicriiam,  which  may  be  li.xod  at 
S.rafieih,  on  tl.-.  K;::n,  or  liienia.    There  are  the  remains  , 
of  a  Koinan  ].ost,  «  hicli  has  evidently  been  of  great  strength.  | 
Om-a  has  been  itoiiccd.    Tho  position  of  the  Ad  Tavum  of 
Aicbard  is  disputed.    Mr.  llairhurd,  in  bu  edition  of. 
Richard*  places  it  at  Invergowrie.  on  the  Tay,  just  above 
Dundee,  in  Forflursbire;  General  Rey,  at  Burgh  Tav.  below 
Dundee ;  and  the  Map  of  Anlient  Britain,  publisbed  by  the 
St'iAi)  .''iirlhe  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kiiov,  Iidui-,  ii,  theneiyh- 
boaihuoii  of  Perth.    Tliere  are  lin;  ilui mi!,  o!  a  Roman  1 
camp  at  IiivergowriL-  r,:viiiu  wa-,  i  u  lliii  n  ;ui  Imm 

Orrca  to  the  coast.  The  In  Medio  ot  Ru-iiaid  was  |M  (jljub'y 
at  Instuthill,  on  tho  Tay,  above  the  junction  of  L>l.i, 
where  arc  some  remarkable  Roman  works,  or  perha[w  at 
Cupar  Angus.  There  are  iliu  remains  of  a  Roman  camp 
at  Foriingale,  in  Glen  Lyon.  The  pn»lorium  ia  still  com- ' 
pleto.  There  ave  the  piets  of  a  bridge  over  the  Tay,  dose 
to  the  junction  of  Uio  Almond,  where  the  tilnaliob  of  Onea 

may  be  fi.ied. 

Alauna,  Liudum,  and  Victoiisi,  at  i  or  liui;  lo  Plolcmy,  bo-  ' 
km^od  to  the  Damitii,  who  uili  iluiod  tur  ihc  most  part  , 
v.idim  ilij  ur.iiii.irts  of  AL;ni'.ila  raid  .Xiitotiiiiu-.  They  [ 
appear  to  liavo  walidi-a'.vii  fnuu  that  }>;irt  ol'  the  territory  | 
trhieh  lay  boymid  ilio  lanipurt,  and  which  wass.ih>c  iniently  i 
appropriated  by  the  Uorosiii,  who  came  from  Fifesha  l-.  \ 

This  county  was  the  scene  of  hostility  perhapi>  lu  th<.' 
third  campaign  of  Agrteota(A.D.  B0>,  at  any  nte  iu  the  sixth 
and  seventh  (A.n.  83,84).  Theallaek  made  by  the  Cale- 
donians on  the  camp  of  llie  ninth  lc-.;ii>n,  in  tluj  sixth  cam- 
paign, was  probably  at  Dcalgin  Ross,  beverus  must  have 
cro^^Ld  Perthshire  in  his  war  agaiiist  tba  Caledonians 
tA.D.  2m,  iio/). 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  large  Druidical  circle  and 
several  anticnt  circular  forts  in  the  Highland  parish  of 
Fortingale,  or  Fortiugal.  The  age  and  origin  of  the  forts 
ia  not  Mown.  RemAina  of  circles,  cairns,  and  other  Druidi- 
cal remains  are  flmnd  in  the  parishes  of  Kirfc<lliehafll, 
Blair  Aihol.  CaigiU,  &e.  There  is  *  lenwrkabte  fort,  pai^ 
tially  viiriQed,  at  Alyth. 

.Vt  ihc  do',vii!al  of  the  Rjnian  empire.  Piit'lishiru  xuis 
occupied  by  the  JPicts,  who  bad  Aberueth)  for  theu capital: 


it  afterwards  cnmo  itito  the  hands  of  tho  Scots.     In  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Danes  niTived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eik  with  a  larsc  Ikef,  and  landing,  marched 
j  to  tho  T.iy.   They  were  entirely  routed  by  the  Scottish  king, 
1  Keaneib  HI.,  at  Lonearty,  near  Perth,  probably  in  A.n.990. 
j  Dunsinnan  or  Dunslnane  Hill,  in  Collace  pahsb.  between 
Perth  and  Cnnar  Angus,  was  the  8tron$^hold  of  Macbeth, 
where  be  was  defeaten  by  tho  English  allies  of  his  compo- 
titor  Malcolm  f A  I).  \tK>l).    Tl,.'  importance  of  Perth,  and 
its  rank  a«  cajiii:!!  of  the  ktugrlom,  made  this  shire  the  scene 
j  of  iiiauy  l  oiUc-i'-.    In  1306       I'lt  Hnn    was  dercalcd  at 
MeUiven,  near  Perth,  by  Aymer  do  Vuience,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  English  army.    In  1 332  Edward  Baliol,  cotQ- 
petilur  of  the  min  r  King  David  Bruce,  at  the  head  of  an 
invading  force,  thu  ll  v  i>l  English,  defeated  the  Scots  under 
I  the  Nfent.  the  earl  of  Mar,  at  Duplin  Moor,  on  the  Earn. 
I  He  took  Pwih,  where  hemaintainM  liimsrif  Ibraoue  time, 
until  his  partywislteaay  crushed  by  the  paitiiana  of  David 
Bruce. 

In  the  cnir.pciign  of  Montrose  (  \  \\  16-Jo)  this  county  was 
the  eniliL-,t  SI  Liie  of  ariiixi.  Ai  ilic  head  of  1 100  ill  armed 
Irisli  i\»A  and  l.iiji.i  11;i;1iI;ui'1lms,  Moutrj-c  defeated  GOUO 
Coven-iii''  r<,  uud«r  Loid  Eicno,  at  Tippermuir  near  Perth, 
with  tlu  '  them  of  2000  killed.  The  Scottish  parliap 
ment,  which  supported  (hcclaim  of  Charles  IL  to  the  crown, 
assembled  in  16S0  at  Perth  ;  and  on  new-^r^r'a  day,  1661, 
Charles  II.  was  crowned  with  gn«t  aekmm^at  Scene.  In 
the  same  year  Perth  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  and  the 
royalist  party  cru-h>  d. 

In  the  slruRale  al  the  Revolution,  a  d.  Pmlh  was 
taken  by  suiin.ie  by  Viscount  Dundoo.  liut  he  soon  aban- 
doned tite  tuwn  and  retiretl  into  tlie  Highlands.  On  tho 
17th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  about  iidO  men,  including  3i)U 
Irish,  he  defeated  a  ror  rn  numerous  government  army  under 
General  Mackay.  wnU  ihe  loss  of  2000  men;  but  the  death 
of  Dundee,  who  fell  early  in  the  action,  prevented  any  be- 
m  ficial  result  of  the  victory.  The  Highlanders  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  on  Dunkeld,  where  a  Cameronian 
regiment  was  posted,  and  soon  afterwords  dispersed;  and 
lilt- "nr  came  to  an  ithI.  Tn  iiu?  u'hi'iHon  of  iri5-lf>,  o 
batlU;  was  fought  on  SaenirMurr,  near  Diuiijliui..-,  b(»tween 
the  Iliirhian'lors,  the  number  ol'  lLt,n:io,  uikUt  thi' fail 
of  Mar,  and  4U0U  government  truop:^  uudci  the  duke  of 
Argyle.  The  batilo  was  drawn ;  but  tho  government  reaped 
fro7n  it  tho  advantage  of  victory.  Tho  Prcteniler  was  for  a 
short  time  at  Scone  during  the  insurrection.  In  the  f^econd 
Jacobite  rebellion,  the  younj;  Pretender  was  at  Perth  in 
174$,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ia  I74«.  A  body  of 
government  Iroopa  was  blockaded  In  tho  castle  of  Klair- 
Athol  by  the  insurgents  nndcr  Lord  George  Murray  (March 
and  April,  I'  iC),  and  relic  ,  d.  uhm  reduced  to  extremity, 
by  a  njVHlist  dclachmciil  fmtn  Dimki  ld. 

'j'lio  ar.'.Kjuities  of  the  njun;y  cou-i^t,  cliicdy  cl"  (he  re- 
in lu  it*  of  Dunblane  and  Dunkeld  cathedruU;  some  other 
St  anly  ecclesiastical  remains  ;  some  ruins  of  anii.  ni  ca^lles 
at  Moulin,  Doune,  Kincardine,  Kinduven,  and  Diumiuoud 
Castle  near  MuthiU;  and  some  hill  forts,  cairns,  and  Dru- 
idical stones.  Blai^Atbol  Castle  has  been  modernised, 
and  is  the  present  seat  of  the  duke  of  Athol. 

(New  Siaiittieal  Account  <>/  Scolfanfl;  Play  fair's  Df- 
$tription  of  Sent  land:  Chambers's  Uazelteer  Sotlatid ; 
S,r  W.  Scott's  His!')/-!/  nf  Scottutid,  in  Latdi^^t  BaeydO' 
ptedta;  Ihrliumtatan/  Rimrn.) 

PE'RTINAX,  PL'HI.iLS  IIE'LVIUS.  born  about 
A  D.  125,  at  Villa  Martts,  near  Alba  Pompein,  now  Alba  in 
Piedmont,  on  the  banks  of  tbeTanarus,  was  the  son  of  a 
frecdman  who  dealt  in  charoosl,  an  important  article  of  fuel 
ni  Italy  even  at  the  present  day.  His  fsther  gave  him  a 
good  education,  placing  him  under  tho  tuition  of  Sulpi- 
cius  Apollinaris,  aeelebrated  grammariBn,  who  Is  repeateoly 
nuotcfl  by  ;\alus  Gtdlitis.  Pcninux  lii\-atiic  a  proCicient  in 
the  Greek  uud  lioaiau  laiii^uaycs ;  ami  afior  ilie  death  of 
his  master,  he  taught  graniii;ar  Inai-olf.  Hut  ht  ici^-  dis- 
satisfied with  the  small  profits  of  his  profession,  he  entered 
the  army ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  interest  of  Loilianus 
Avitus,  a  man  of  a  consular  family  and  his  father's  patronm^ 
he  was  proniott'<l  to  a,  command.  He  was  sent  to  Syria  at 
the  head  of  a  cohort.  Hid  served  with  distinction  against 
the  Parthians.  under  L.  Verns,  the  eolleague  of  Marens 
Aurelius.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Britain,  where  hr  re- 
mained for  some  time.  Subsociuently  he  served  in  Mu  s.a, 
Gii-m:iny.  and  Daei.i ;  hut  upon  sunie  suspinoa  of  liis  li- 
delity,  bk  was  recalled  by  Marcus  Aurehug.   iiaviiig  cleared 
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bmmiU,  lw«Mni«d«  pmtoruid  cammamiw  of  th*  Int 
kffam,  and  dbUioed  tb*  nnk  joi  Mmtof.  Btlng  wat  to 
Riatw  wA  Norieum,  h«  drore  amy  dw  hortito  Oarmtn 

tribait   H»  noxt  promotion  wns  to  tlio  consulate,  and  lie 
publicly  received  the  praise  of  Marcus  in  the  senate  and  in 
the  cuinp  for  hi-^  diaiinguishud  services.    In  Syria  lie  as- 
sisieJ  in  repressing  ihc  revolt  of  Avitua  Cassias.    He  was 
no.vl  rumovcd  lu  tlie  coniniand  of  the  legions  on  the  Danube, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Mcesia  and  Dacia,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Syria  as  governor,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  Marcus.  Capitdlinus  says  that  his  conduct 
was  irreprehensible  till  the  lime  of  lii^  Syrian  government, 
when  he  enriclwd  hiaualC  and  his  eondttct  beaame  tba 
aubject  of  popular  eensimb  CteliitntOfntalUNiieblwiraB 
banished  by  Perennis,  the  favourite  of  Conmodus,  to  his 
native  country,  Liguria.    Here  he  adorned  Villa  Martia 
Willi  sum  plums  Ir.iiMiti^;^,  in  the  midst  of  wliich  however 
he  left  liis  Imiiiijli!  paiei  uul  cottage  untouched.    He  re- 
inaine<l  tlirco  years  in  Liguria.    .Mier  the  deatli  of  I'er- 
onniA,  Ciinunudus  I'oiutniKiiioned  him  to  proceed  to  Britain, 
where  the  licfiitiou-itio^is  of  the  troops  had  degenerated  into 
mutiny.   On  his  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  salute  him 
amparor.  and  vara  with  difficulty  prevented  by  Pertinax. 
wlio  seems  to  have  found  ibo  discipline  of  the  legioni  in 
that  remote  part  of  the  empire  in  a  roost  doplonbla  ttata. 
One  of  the  lagiana  lavoltad  against  Uu ;  and  in  tiying  to 
repress  it,  ha  was  wounded,  and  left  among  the  dead.  On 
bis  recovery,  he  punished  the  mutineers,  and  solicited  the 
emperor  for  his  recall,  as  his  attempts  at  restorinfj  discipline 
linii  rendered  liini  obnoxious  to  iliearuu.    lie  was  then  j 
sent  proconsul  to  Africa,  and  was  afiersvarcU  inade  prsefect 
of  Rome,  in  which  office  he  showed  much  temjiorance  and 
humanity.    After  the  murder  of  Commodus,  two  of  the 
cotisiJiiauirs,  I.jbIus  and  Electii«,  went  to  Pertinax  and 
offered  hiiu  the  empire,  which  Pertinax  at  first  refused,  but 
afterwards  accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  enperor  by  the 
senate  in  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  January,  A.D.  193. 
In  the  speech  which  Perlinaz  delivand  on  tha  ooeasioii,  be 
mid  something  eomplimaotaijr  to  JjH/btu,  to  whon  ba  owed 
tba  ampire,  on  which  Q.  Sosius  Fsloo,  one  of  the  two  consuls, 
observed,  that  it  was  easy  la  foresee  what  kind  of  an  ompei:or 
be  would  make,  if  he  allowed  the  ministers  of  the  atrocities 
of  Commodus  to  retain  their  place<i.     Perlinax  mildly 
replied,  *  You  arc  but  a  young  consul,  and  do  not  yet  know 
tlio  iiL'fes>i!y  of  forgiving.     Thc*u  nu-ii  h-.wr.  obL-VL-l  llie 
orilf rs  of  their  master  Coiiimodu-!,  but  they  did  it  reluctantly, 
as  tliey  lia.e  .shown  whenever  tliey  had  an  opportunity.' 
Ho  then  rc|)airod  to  the  imperial  palace,  where  ne  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  magistrates  and  principal  senatoi-s,  according 
to  the  autient  custom.   Tha  historiao  Dion  Caisiua  was 


anong  the  guests.    Pertinax  recalled  those  who  had  been 
exiled  for  treason  under  Coinmudus.  anrl  cleared  from  oblo- 
uy  the  memory  of  those  \Uio  had  bctn  uiijustlv  put  to 
cath.    Hut  lii.s  attempts  to  restore  disciplmu  in  the  armv 
alioiuited  (lie  affeetioiH  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  accus- 
toracil  to  luxiut:  iir.der  the  reifjn  of  Commodus.    As  he 
found  the  ireasuiy  empty,  he  sold  the  statue*,  tlie  plate^  and 
all  the  vaUiublc  objects  amaased  by  Commodus^  and  even 
his  concubines.    By  this  means  he  collected  money  to  pay 
the  Pr»iorian8,  and  to  make  the  usual  giAs  to  the  people 
of  Rome.    He  publicly  declared  that  he  Mould  receive  no 
legacies  or  inharitanoa  from  anv  one,  and  he  took  u»av 
sevandtaXM and tdls which  had  been  irai)osc<l  by  Cumtno- 
dua.    rsrtinaxwas  cherished  by  the  senate  and  the  people ; 
'but  the  turbulent  Prutorians  scnetly  encouraged  hy  the 
1  traitor  Li»tus,  conspired  agaiusi  the  new  emperor.  Afii-r 
offering  the  empire  to  Kcveial  i^crsoiis,  thev  went  to  the 
palace,  three  hundred  in  number.    The  friends  of  Perlinax 
urged  him  to  conceal  himself  tiil  the  storm  h.id  passed;  but 
the  emperor  said  that  such  conduct  would  be  unworthy  of 
his  rank ;  and  be  appeared  before  the  mutineers. and  oalmly 
remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  guilt  of  tbair  attempt. 
He  was  making  an  impression  upon  lhaa,  when  on*  of  tVa 
soldiers,  a  German  by  birth,  tbraw  bis  spear  at  him  and 
wounded  him  in  tha  hmaO.  Ftetinox  then  covered  his 
Jept  Md.  praying  the  gods  to  avenge  h:s  murder,  wns 
llnished  bv  the  ot  lier  soldiers.   Blecius  alone  defended 
him  as  long  as  he  couM.  and  was  kille  1  with  him.  The 
soldiers  cut  off  the  head  of  Pertinax  and  carried  it  into  their 
camp,  mul  tlieu  put  ilic  empire  to  auction,  offering  it  tu  the 
highoi  buliler.    [Dniifs,  JtrMAM's.]    Pertinax  was  sixty- 
seven  years  ut  a.;e,  and  had  reigned  elgh^y-^even  days. 
(Capitolmus,  in  Hutoria  Augiutu ;  Dion  Casaius.,b.  73.) 


Coin  ofP.  rtir.nx. 
Utiti«li  Mu'-eum.   AsUal  Six*. 


PERTURBATIONS.  [G»avitatio». 
PERTUSSIS.  CHooKNO-OovoH.] 


Eno  ot  VoLvan  thi  Sbvintmnth, 


MMsd  Iv  WiuiAM  Ci«wu  awl  Sas^i  SlMyM-sbSit, 
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